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Impatiens, (im-pa'shinz.) (Bot.) See BALSAMINA- 
CEA. 
Impeachment, (-péch'mént.) (Fr. empêchement, an 


obstruction.] (Pol) An accusation prosecuted by a 
legislative body against a public officer, or government 
functionary, for treason against the state or other 
crimes and misdemeanors. In American history, the 
most notable instance of the kind occurred in the case 
of Pres. Andrew Johnson, who, in 1868, was accused 
and impeached by the House of Representatives of high 
crimes, misdemeanors, and of malfeasance in office. 
After a protracted trial before the tribunal of the Sen- 
ate, under the presidency of Chief-Justice Chase, the 
President was acquitted on all the articles in the in- 
dictment. 

Impenetrability, (im-pén-e-tra-dil’e-te.) [From L. 
tmpenetrabilis, that cannot be entered into.) (Phys.) A 
property of matter by which only one body can at an 
instant occupy a certain space. It is one of the essen- 
tial properties of matter, and it needs no demonstration, 
as it is inconceivable that two different bodies should 
simultaneously occupy the same space. 

Imperative, (im-pcr’a-tiv.) [From L. imperativus, by 
peremptory command.}] (Gram.) The name of that 
mood of a verb which is employed in commanding, ex- 
horting, or advising. 

Jmperator, (im-pér'a-tér.) (Rom. Hist.) A title of 
honor conferred on victorious generals by their armies, 
and confirmed by the senate. After the overthrow of 
the republic, imperator became the highest title of the 
supreme ruler; and, in later times, it had the significa- 
tion which we attach to the word emperor. 

Imperatoria, (-pér-rah-to/re-ah.) (Bot.) A plant of 
the gen. edanum, order Apiaceæ. 

Imperfect, (-pirfekt.) [From L. imperfectus, incom- 
plete.] (Gram.) That tense which expresses a modifica- 
tion of a verb denoting that the action or event spoken 
of was in an unfinished condition at the time referred 
to. In Eng. grammar it is indicated by was, with the 
present participle.—J. Flower. (Bot.) A flower in 
which either stamens or pistils are absent.—J. Concords. 
(Mus.) Those concords which are susceptible of varia- 
tion from major to minor, or vice verad. but without 
deprivation of their consonance. Such are thirds and 
sixths.— J. Number, ( Math.) One of a class of numbers 
whose aliquot parts added together form either more or 
less than the whole of it: thus, 8 is an J. number, since 
its divisors, 1, 2, 3, 4, amount to 10, which is more than 
1: 


Impermeability, (im-pür-me-aħ-bll'e-te.) [From L. 


Ùn for tn, and permeo, Í penetrate.) ( Phys.) A property |. 


that certain substances have, of not being permeable 
ty others, — that is, so that others cannot pass through 
their mass. In all likelihood there is no body which is 
impermeable to any fluid under sufficient pressure, but 
there are many, such as glass, whose pores are so small 
that no pressures have yet driven fluids through them. 
. Some snbstances are impermeable to others from repul- 
sions between their molecules; thus, oil-skin is imper- 
meable to water from the repulsion of oil and water. 

Impersonal, (im-piir’siin-dl.) IL. impersonalis.] 
(Gram.) Designating a verb used only in the third per- 
son singular, with it for a nominative in English; as it 
rains. L verbs, in every language, must refer to some 
noun; and therefore must, in reality, have some nom- 
inative case, 

Im petigo, (-pe-tt’go.) [From L.impetire,to infest. ] ( Med.) 
A disease of the skin which consists of crops of pustules, 
which may either be scattered or collected in groups. 
These pustules burst, dry up, and become covered with 
scabs or crusts of a yellow color, not unlike little masses 
of candied honey. From beneath these crusts, a puru- 
lent discharge commonly takes place; the crusts be- 
come thicker and larger, and the skin around and be- 
neath them is red and raw. Cleanliness, cooling oint- 
mee and mild aperients, are recommended by way 
of cure. 

Impetus, (im’pe-tiis.) [L. im, for in, and petus, a fall- 
ing on.] inks —— MOMENTUM, q. v. 

Imports, (im'põrtz.) (Com.) See EXPORTS. 

Imposing, (im-pdz’ing.) [From L. impositus, a laying 
by.] (Typog.) Among printers, the operation of arrang- 
ing the pages of a sheet on the imposing-stone (the stone 
on which columns of types are made into forms), and 
fit on the chase, so to prepare the form for the press. 

Im post, (im’pée.) [From L. impositus, laid on.) (Pol. 
Econ.) Any tax or tribute levied by authority, espe- 
cially a tax or duty imposed by govt. on goods imported. 
—(Arch.) That part of a pier, pillar, or pilaster, which 
receives the thrust of an arch; as sometimes, for in- 
stance, the whole of the entablature. Any springing or 
supporting piece is also called an J, 

Impotence, (im’po-ténz.) [From L, impotentia, desti- 
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tute of power.] (Zaw.) Physical incapacity on the part 
of a husband to consummate the marital act; — the ex- 
istence of such infirmity at the time of marriage, if 
afterwards proved to be radical, forms a ground for the 
dissolution of the contract. 

Impregnation, (-préy-na'shtin.) [From L. Lat. im- 
pregnare, to make fecund.] (Physiol.) The act by which, 
in organized beings, the material furnished by the gen- 
erative organs of the female, unites with that prepared 
by those of the male, so that a new being results there- 
froum.—(Bot.) A deposit of the fecundating dust or pol- 
len of the stamens on the pistils of a plant. 

Impression, (im-présh’in.) [From L. impressio, a 
pressing upon.) (Arts.) A word used synonymously 
with an engraving, or plate, when it designates a sheet. 
of paper which is pressed upon an inked plate of steel,. 
copper, zinc, or stone, and a fac-simile of the design 
upon the plate, &c., is produced. 

Impressment, (-prés’mént.) (Eng. Law.) Formerly, 
the compulsory levying of sailors for service in the 
navy during time of war. 

Imprint, — [From L. im, for tn, and Eng. 
pol (Typog.) The printed insertion of the pub- 

isher’s name, and the date and place of production, 
found at the foot of the first page, or cover, of a book, 
periodical, &c. 

Imprisonment, (-priz/n-m‘nt.) (Law.) The re- 
straint of a man’s liberty under the custody, charge, or 
keeping of another. No man can be imprisoned except 
by the law of the land and as the law directs, either by 
command and order of a court, or by lawful warrant. 
See ARREST, BAIL, HABEAS CORPUS. ` 

Impromptu, (im-prmp'tū.) [Fr.] (Lit) A short 
or pointed piece or production thrown off extempora- 
neously, or on the spur of the moment. 

Improvement, (-proot’mént.) See PATENT. 

Amprovvisatori, (im-prõv-e-sa-tõ're.) |It.] Poets who 
utter verses without previous preparation on a given 
theme, and who sometimes sing and accompany their 
voice with a musical instrument. The talent of im- 
provisation is found in races in which the imagination 
is more than usually lively, as in the Arabs, and in 
many tribes of negroes. Among the ancients, Greece: 
was the land of improvisation. In modern times, it has 
been almost entirely confined to Italy, where Petrarch, 
in the 12th cent., introduced the practice of singing im- 
provised verses to the lute; and down to the present 
day the performances of J. constitute one of the favorite 
entertuinments of the Italians. 

Impulse, (im’pils.) [From L. impulsus, driven.} 
(Phys.) The single or momentary force with which a 
body is impelled by another body striking it. The 
strictly mathematical definition of an impulse is the 
limit of a force which is infinitely great, but acts only 
during an infinitely short time. There are, of course, 
no forces in nature exactly fulfilling the conditions of 
this definition, but there are forces which are very 
great, and att only during a very short time, as, for ex- 
ample, the blow ofa hammer. Such forces are treated 
as impulses, they are measured by the whole momen- 
tum generated by the impulse. 

Inagua, oe and LITTLE,) (in-ah’gwah.) The two 
most southerly of the Bahama group, the former of 
which, measuring 50 m. by 25, is remarkable for bav- 
ing its larger extremity placed almost at right angles 
to those of the rest of the cluster. 

Inauguration, (-a a'shtin.) rom L. inaugu- 
ralio, a commencement.) The act of inductiug into of- 
fice with solemn ceremonial; as, the inauguration of 
the President of the U. States : — the term derives from 
the practice observed by the Romans of taking omens 
by means of the Augurs at the beginning of every im- 
portant enterprise. 

Incas, (in‘kiz.) See Perv. 

Incandescence, (-kdn-dés's'nz.) [From L. inoandesco, 
I become hot.) The glowing whiteness of a metallic 
or other body, arising from intense heat. 

Incandescent Eiiectric Light, an clectric illu- 
minant differing in principle from the arc-light in pro- 
ducing incandescence instead of the spark. It is well 
known that a strong current sent along a fine wire 
quickly heats it toincandescence. Inthe incandescent 
light a short curved piece of burnt fibre is used in a. 
vacuum to prevent its further combustion. The re- 
sistancc of this fragile substance to the current causes 
brilliant incandescence. This light is being widely 
adopted for store and household use, 

Incarnation, (-kur-nd’shin.) [From L. fn, and caro, 
carnis, flesh.) (Theol.) The union of the divine nature 
of the Son of God with human nature in the person of 
Christ. — (Surg.) The process of healing wounds, and 
replacing morbid with new flesh. 

Incen‘diarism. (Law. Same as ARSON, g. v. 
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3mcense, (in’sens.) [From L. incensum, a setting on 
fire.) (£ecl.) A perfume, the odor of which is evolved 
by burning, and the use of which, in public worship, 
prevailed in most of the ancient religions. The J. at 
present in use consists of somo resinous base, such as 
guin olibarum, mingled with odvriferous gums, bal- 
sams, &c. In the Catholic Church, Z. is used in public 
worship, more particularly in connection with the 
Eucharistic service, which is regarded as a sacrifice; 
but writers are not agreed as to the ecurliest date to 
which its use can be traced. 

Inceptive, (-s‘p'tiv.) [From L. inceptio, a beginning.] 
( Math.) An 1. magnitude is a principle defined as having 
no magnitude in itself, but capuble of producing one by 
being increased; thus, a print is a familiar example— 
(Gram.) An 1., or inchoative verb, is one which indicates 
a beginning of augmentation in the qualities to which 
the original verb applies ; thus, pallere means to be pale ; 
pallesco, I begin to be pale. 

Inch, (inch,) pl. Incites. [A.8. ince.] (Camb.) The 
twelfth part of the length of a foot.—Inca Srurr. 
(Carp.) Deal boards of the thickuess of one inch. 

Inchbald, ELIZABETH, (insh’bauld,) an English novelist, 
B. 1753, was author of two standard works of fiction — 
Nature and Art, and A Simple Story. D. 1821. 

Incidence, (in’se~<déns.) {From L. incidens, a falling 
upon.) (Phys.) The direction in which one body strikes 
or forms an impact with another.— ANGLE op Inci- 
DENCE. (Opt.) See ANGLE. 

Incident, (in’/se-dent.) [From L. incidens, occurring. ] 
(Zaw.) That which inseparably belongs to another 

. known as the principal. —J. Proposition. (Log.) A pro- 
position in subordination to another, and prefaced by 
the pronouns, who, whose, whom, chich, &c. 

Incineration, (in-sin-iir-wshin.) (From L. in, and 
cinis, ashes.) (Chem.) The combustion of organic sub- 
stances, for the purpose of obtaining their tncumbusti- 
ble residue. 

Incisors, (in-se'z5rz.) Seo TEETH. 

Inclination, (in-klina’shiin.) [From L. oe) 
(Math.) The mutual approach, tendency, or leaning o 
two lines dr two planes towards each other, so as to 
form an angle; thus, the inclination of a right line toa 
plane is the acute angle which that line makes with 
another right line drawn in the plane through the point 
where the inclined plane intersects it, and through the 
point where it is also cut by a perpendicular to the 

lane let down from any point of the inclined line. —J. 
MPASS. (Mag.) See DiPprinG-NEEDLE. 

Inclined Plane, (im-Alind’-.) [From L. inclino, I in- 
cline.] (Mech.) One of the siinple machines. It consists 
of a plane surface inclined to the horizon at an angle 
Sess than 90°. When a body is placed on a plane, the 
resistance of the plane is exerted at right angles to the 
plane. Consequently this resistance ulone cannot sup- 
port the weight unless the plane be horizontal. A body 
at rest on an inclined plane must be acted on by at least 
three forces, the weight, the pressure of the plane, and 
a third force. If the plane be rough, this third force 
may be the friction between the surfaces; if the plane 
be smooth, it must be an external farco. In this case 
the force in the direction of the plane which will sup- 
port the body is found by multiplying the weight by 
the rise of the plane in a given length and dividing by 
the length. For example, if the rise be 3 feet in 100 ft. 
the weight will be supported by a power equal to rio 
of the weight. This quantity may be termed tho pres- 
sure exerted down the plane by the weight. In order that 
the body may move up the plane, the power must ex- 
ceed the pressure down the plane. If the plane be rough, 
the power must exceed the sum of this pressure and 
the force of friction. 

EInecoercible, (-ko-ŭr’se-bl.) (Chem.) Applied to im- 
ponderable fluids, to expresa the impossibility of con- 
ning them in, or excluding them from, any closed 
vessel, as we do air and other gases. è 

Incommensurable, (-mén’shoo-ra-bl.) [From L. 
priv. in, con, along with, and mensurabilis, that may be 
measured.) (Muth.) J. lines are those which have no 
common measure by which they can be exactly divided. 
—]. poania occur when no third quantity can be 
found that constitutes an aliquot part of each. 

éncompatible, (-köm-pdť'e-bl.) [From L. priv.in, and 
compasstbilis, that may be endured in common.) (Law.) 
Whatever cannot be united in the same person without 
a violatiou of the law or constitution is termed incom- 
patible.—( Med.) Designating any substance which can- 
not chemically or medicinally amalgamate with another 
substance. 

incongruous, (-kong’groo-iis.) [From L. incongruens, 
wnadapted.] (Math.) Two numbers are styled incon- 
ↄruous with regard to a third number or modulus, when 
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the difference between the two former is not divisible 
by the latter; such numbers, for example, are 15 and 3. 
Incorporation, (-kdr-pe-ra’shtin.) (From L. tacor- 
voro, 1 form into a body.] (Zatw.) The formation of a 
fegal, political, educational, commercial, or other body 
of associated individuals, with the quality of perpetual 
existence or succession, unless limited by the act of 
incorporation or formally put an end to by lapse of time 
or by legal action. —(Chem.) The commixing the par- 
ticles of different substances together into one mas», in 
such a manner that the various ingredients become un- 
distinguishable. 

Incrassate, (-Ards’sdt.) [From L. tncrasso, I thicken.; 
(Bot.) Designating bodies which have an unusual thick- 
ness in proportion to their area. 

Increment, (inkre-ment.) [From L. incrementum, an 
increase.) (Athet.) A kind of climax rising by degree: 
from the lowest tothe highest class. — Math.) In Flux- 
ions, a small but finite increase of a variable quantity: 
or, in other words, it is the difference between two suv- 
cessive values of a quantity which increases pursuant 
to a certain law: —correlative to decrement. 

Incrustation, (in-kriis-ta'shtin.) (Steam-engine.) Boil- 
ers are liable to become incrusted inside with a hacd 
deposit of the minerals contained in the water. The 
most usual deposit is carbonate of lime. This can be 
prevented by dissolving sal-ammoniac in the water; 
for that salt and the carbonate of lime enter into mu- 
tual decomposition, producing carbonate of ammonia 
and chloride of calcium, both of which are copiously 
soluble in water, and the foriner is also volatile. In gun.6 
cases the deposit is prevented from hardening by dil- 
fusing some farinaceous substance in the boiler, such 
as potatoes; but this isa clumsy proceeding, and apt 
to lead to corrosion or overheating of the plates. 

Incubation, (-ki-bd’shin.) (From L. tneubatio, a 
lying upon.) The operation of a bird sitting on eggs. 
and hatching its young. The time required fur this 
varies: domestic fowls sit three weeks; ducks, geese, 
and turkeys, a month; pigeons, eighteen days, &c. In 
the large majority of cases the female discharges this 
office, but in the case of the Australian emu and tho 
Brazilian ostrich, it is the male bird that hatches the 
eggs. There are some species of which nelther male 
nor female incubates, as the Cassuwary, for instance, 
which deposits its eggs in the sand, and leaves them to 
be hatched by the heat of the sun. Artificial 1. has 
been carried toa high degree of perfection, from time 
immemorial, both in Egypt and China, and has lately 
been practised in France. 

Incubus, (in’ki-bis.) [From L. incuba, I lie upon.) 
(Med.) The Nightmare, a disease which consists in a 
spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the breast 
during sleep, attended with a very painful difficulty of 
respiration and great anxiety. The most obvious symp- 
tom is a sensation of some great weight laid upon the 
breast; hence the nnme. Sumetimes the sufferer finds 
himself in some inextricable difficulty, endeavoring to 
escape from a monster, or, perhaps, in imminent dan- 
ger of falling from a precipice, while his limbs refuse 
to do their office, until he suddenly awakens himself by 
starting from his recumbent posture, or by a cry of 
terror. It is generally owing to repletion and indiyes- 
tion, and is often superinduced by lying on the back. 

Incumbent, (-ém’bent.) [From L. tncumbo, I lie 
down upon.) (Eccl. Law.) One who holds present pos- 
seasion of a benefice.—( Bot.) Designating an embryo, 
the radicle of which is folded down upon the backs of 
the cotyledons. 

Incus, (in’kis.) [L.,ananvil.] (Anat.) See Ear. 

Indefinite, (-d-/i-nit.) (From L. indefinitus, unde- 
cided.] (Bot.) Denoting stamens when they exceed 
20 in number, or when other parts cannot be easily 
counted. It invariably refers to number only. — ( Gram.) 
Designating such parts of speech as nouns, verbs, par- 
ticiples, &c., when their sense is left in an indetermi: 
nate position as regards time, place, or other circum- 
stance.—(Log.) An J. propositim ia one having for its 
subject a common term, without any sign in reference 
to its distribution or otherwise. 

Indemnity, (-d/m'ne-te.) [From L. tndemnitas, secu- 
rity against loss.] (Zate.) An instrument which se- 
cures one’s indemnity from the consequences entailed 
by any previous act. 

Indented, (-dént¢d.) [From L. priv. m, and dentatus, 
furnished with teeth.] (Her.) Denoting a notched or 
raw-like partition-line.— ( Conch.) Designating a series 
of small depressions, such as might be made by the 
entrance of teeth. 

Indenture, (dent'ũr.) [Same deriv.] (Zaw.) A deed 
of agreement or contract made between two or more 
persons: — so named because formerly cut scallopwise 
(indented), 80 as to correspond with the counterpart. 
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Independence, in Arkansas, a N.E. co.; area, 1,000 
sq. m.; C. Batesville. Pop. 14,566.—In lowa, a town, 
C. of Buchanan co., on the Wapsipinicon, 75 m. N.N.W. 
ot Towa City. p. 2,945.—In Missouri, a town, C. of 
Jackson co., within 4 m. of the Missouri river, and 
abt. 165 m. W. by N. of Jefferson City. 


Indepen’dence, (Declaration of.) (Amer. 
Hist.) See DECLARATION. 

Indepen’dents. (Eccl. Hist.) See CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS. 


Indeterminate, (-tir’me-ndl.) rom L. priv. în, 
and determino, I circumscribe.] (dfath.) A term ex- 
pressive of that which has no certain or definite value, 
as the values of co-ordinates in an ellipse. 

Index, (in’déks,) Eng. pl. INDEXES ; L. Inpices, [From 
L. indico, I make known.) (Lit.) A table of the con- 
tents of a printed book, or of references to the same, 
arranged alphabetically. —(Anat.) The fore-finger. — 
(Math.) The exponent, or that number which shows to 
what power a quantity is to be raised; thus, in 4°, 5 is 
the I., and points out how many fours are to be multi- 
plied together to produce tho given quantity. 

India, (in'de-ah.) The ancient name of all that part 
of Southern Asia which extended from Persia to Serica 
{North China). The knowledge possessed of this por- 
tion of the world is extremely smal), and dates from the 
expedition of Alexander the Great. Seleucus Nicator 
extended the conquests of the Greeks beyond the fur- 
theat point reached by Alexander. Ptolemy learned 
more from subsequent travellers, and his grand divi- 
sion of the country into Indie Within and Beyond the 
Ganges has remained to the present day; — India West 
of the Ganges corresponding with HINDOSTAN, q. v.; and 
India Beyond the Ganges, also called Indo-China, or 
Chin-India, including BURMAH, Siam, and ANAM, q. v. 

Indian, (in’de-dn.) (Geog.) An inhabitant or native 
of India, or of the West Indies; also, an aborigine of 
America. See INDIANS. 

Indiana, (in-de-ah'nah,) a N. central State of the 
American Union, b. N. by the Lake und State of Michi- 
gan, E. by Ohio, S. by Kentucky, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Ohio river, and W. by Illinois. Its length 
embraces a distance from N. to S. of 275 miles; mean 
breadth, 135 m. Area, 33,290 sq. m., or 21,637,760 acres. 
The profile of I. forms a nearly exact parallelogram, 
occupying one of the most fertile portions of the Great 
Mississippi Valley. The greater extent of the surface 
embraced within its limits consists of gentle undula- 
tions rising into hilly tracts towards the Ohio bottom. 
The chief rivers of the State are the Ohio and Wabash, 
with their numerous affluents. The soil is highly pro- 
ductive of the cereals and grasses — most particularly 
so in the valleys of the Ohio, Wabash, Whitewater, aud 
White rivers. The N.E. and central portions are well- 
timbered with virgin forests, and the W. section is no- 
tably rich in coal, constituting an offshoot of the great 
Illinois carboniferous field. Iron, copper, marble, slate, 
gypsum, and various clays are alsoabundant. From an 
agricultural point of view, the staple products arc maize 
and wheat, with the other cereals in lesser yields ; and 
besides these, flax, hemp, sorghum, hops, &c., are ex- 
tensively raised. I. is divided into 92 cos., and counts 
among her principal cities and towns, those of Indian- 
apolis (the cap.), Ford Wayne, Evansville, Terre Haute, 
Miudisuu, Jeffersonville, Columbus, Vincennes, South 
Bend, &c. The public institutions of the State are 
many and various, and on a scale of magnitude and ef- 
ficicucy commensurate with her important political 
and industrial status. Upwards of 6.000 m. of railroads 
perineate the state in all directions, and greatly con- 
duce to the development of her expanding manufactur- 
ing interests. Total value of asaessed property Nov. 

Ist, 1890, was as follows: Real estate, $625,413,900 ; per- 
sonal estate, $12,382,202, making a grand total of 
o717 796,102. Public debt same period, $4,876,608 ; amt. 
rived Ly taxation (1890) $2,761,851. The executive is 
vested in a governor and lieut.-governor elected quad- 
rennially ; the latter is also, ex oficio, president of the 
Senate. ‘The legislature consists of a Senate of 50 
members, popularly elecsed for a term of 4 years; and 
of a House of Representatives of 100 members, who 
serve two years only. The Treasurer and other subor- 
dinate State officers are also elected for a term of two 
years. In the National Congress, I. is represented by 2 
Senators, and by 18 members in the Lower House. 
This State was first settled by Canadian voyagers in 
1702, who erected a fort at Vincennes; in 1768 it passed 
into the hands of the English, and was by the latter 
ceded te the U. States in 17:3. From 1788 till 1791, an 
Indian warfare prevailed. In 1800, all the region W. 
and N. of Ohio (then formed into a distinct territory) 
e merged in I. In 1809 the present limits of the 
were defined, Michigan and Illinois having pro- | 
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viously been withdrawn. In 1811, J. was the theatre 
of the Indian war of Tecumsei, ending with the deci- 
sive battle of Tippecanoe. In 1816 (Dee. 11), I. became 
enrolled among the States of the Amer. Union. In 1834, 
the State passed through a monetary crisis owing to 
its having become mixed up with railroad, canal, ana 
other speculations on a gigantic scale, which ended, for 
the time being, in a general collapse of public credit, 
aud consequent bankruptcy. Since that time, how- 
ever, the greater number of the public works which 
had brought about that imbroglio — especially the great 
Wabash and Erie Canal — havo been completed, to the 
great benefit of the State, whose subsequent progress 
has year by year been marked by rapid strides in the 
paths of wealth, commerce, and general social and po- 
litical prosperity. The constitution now in force was 
adopted in 1851. 

Indiana, (in-de-ah/nah,) in Pennsylvania, a S.W. cen- 
tral co.; area, 770 sq. m.; C. Indiana. 

Indianapolis, (-dp’o-lis,) in Indiana, a fine and flour- 
ishing city, C. of the State, and of Marion co.,on the 
West fork of White River, 8 m. N.N.W. of Madison. 
It is a regularly and substantially built place, and 
among its chief public buildings may be cited the State 
Capitol, a handsome example of the Doric style. J. has 
manufs. of machinery, paper, hardware, &c., and con- 
ducts a large and constantly increasing trade. 


In’dian Corn. (Bot.) See ZEA. 

In’dian Ink. (Faint.) A substance brought from 
China, and used for designs in black and white, and all 
intermediate shades of color. It is in rolls or cakes, 
and is said to consist of lamp-black and animal glue. 

In‘dian Ocean, (-o’shdn,) (THse.) The name under 
which is known an immense expanse of water-surface, 
b. N. by the continent of Asia, N.E. by the Sunda 
Islands, E. by Australia, S. by the Antarctic Ocean, and 
W. by Madagascar and the continent of Africa. Length, 
N. to S., about 6,500 m.; breadth, varying from 4,000 to 
6,000 m. Estimated area, 20,000,000 sq. m. Its princi- 
pal indentations into the land form the Bay of Bengal, 
the Arabian and Timor Seas, the Gulf of Aden, and the 
Red Sea. 

Indianola, (in-de-an-o'lah,) in Texas, a seaport-town, 
Calhoun co., 35 m. W.S.W. of Matagorda. 

Indians, (in’de-dnz,) the collective name generally 
given to the aborigines of North and South America, 
was first wrongly applied to them by the Spaniards, at 
the time of the discovery of America, under the mis- 
taken idea that they had landed on the Southern coast 
of India. Blumenbach, Prichard, Dr. Morton, &c., con- 
sider the American Indians as a distinct variety of the 
human race, one as indigenous to the continent as its. 
fauna and flora; while other ethnologists regard them 
as a branch of the great Mongolian family, which, at a 
remote period of the world’s history, found its way 
from Asia to the American continent, and there re- 
mained for thousands of years separate from thie rest of 
mankind, passing meanwhile through various alterna- 
tions of barbarism and civilization. They are divided 
into numerons tribes, among whom, though in many 
respects differing in their physical and mental qualiti 
there is a greater uniformity of physical structure an 
personal characteristics than is seen in any other quar- 
ter of the globe. They have generally a square — 
with a low but broad forehead, the back of the he 
flattened, full face, and powerful jaws: cheek-bones 
prominent; lips full; eyes dark, and deeply set; the 
hair long, not absolutely straight, but wavy, somewhat 
like a horse’s mane, and, like that, of a glossy hue; 
little or no beard—where it does appear, carefully 
eradicated with tweezers; height of the men about the 
average, but looking taller from their erect posture and 
slender figure; the women rather shorter, and more 
inclined to obesity, but many of them with symmetri- 
cal figure and pleasing countenance; hands and feet of 
both men and women small. Their complexion is not 
red, as generally supposed, but of a copper color, and 
of a darker tinge than the Chinese. Their principal 
nations or tribes are noticed in this work under their 
proper names or the heads of the countries to which 
they belong. Their actual number is estimated to be 
about 6,000,000 for N. America, and 9,000,000 for 8. 
America. 

In‘dian Territory, (-(ér're-to-re,) a section of the U. 
States ceded as the residence of those Indian tribes from 
the E. of the Mississippi, which during the present cen- 
tury surrendered their lands to the American govt 
This territory is b. N. by Kansas, E. by Arkansas, É. by 
Texas (from which it is separated by the Red River), 
and W. by Texas, with a narrow strip (part of the Cher- 
ékee Country) abutting upon New Mexico. Its length 
may be stated at abt. 450 m.; and its breadth runs frum 
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45 m. to an extreme of 2:0 m. Area, 71,000 sq. m. The 
interior of this territory is insufficiently known; but 
its surface is said to consist mainly of rolling prairies, 
diversified in the S. by the Wachita and other mountain 
ranges. It is admirably watered, the chief rivers being 
the Arkansas ani its forks, the Canadian, and the False 
Wachita. In 1566, the Indians ceded some 40 million 
acres to the U.S. govt., fur which the latter hold in 
- trust for the former a sum of $1,600,000. The principal 
tribes settled in this region are the Choctaws, Crecks, 
Seminoles, Chickasaws, Cherokees, and Osages; sume 
of whom have made important progress in the civilized 
forms and arts of life. 

Indian Red. (Puaint.) A pigment of a purple-russet 
color, being a peroxide of iron obtained from Bengal. 
It is much used in water-color painting. 

In‘dian Yellow. (Paint.) An Indian pigment of 
unknown origin, much used by water-culorists. It is 
of a fetid odor, is a compound of magnesia and purreic 
acid, and possesses a singular power of resistance against 
absorption by the rays of the sun. 

In‘dia-rubber, or Inp1an RUBBER. See CAOUTCHOUC. 

Indicative, (in-dik’a-tiv.) (From L. indicans, point- 
ing out.) ¢Gram.) The name of the first mood or form 
of verbal conjugation, or that by which something is 
simply asserted, denied, or indicated; as, I love, they 


run. 

Indicator, (in‘de-ka-tiir.) [L.] (Mach.) An apparatus 
whereby the state of the vacuum throughout the stroke 
of asteam-engine is indicated, and the amount of steam- 
pressure nscertained.—(Anat.) That muscle of the 
— which serves to point the fore-fingers out- 
ward. 

Indiction, (-dtk’shin,) (Cyciz or.) [From L. indictio, 
regulation.} (Chron.) A method of computing time 
by periods (or cycles) of 15 years, without reference to 
meteorological phenomena. The time from which 
reckoning by indictions commenced, is, according to 
some, the 15th September, 312; according to the Greeks 
of the Byzantine Empire, lst September, 312; but when 
this method was adopted by the popes, it was ordered 
to be reckoned as commencing lst January, 313. The 
latter, which is now alone used, is called the Papal In- 
diction. 

Indictment, (-dit’/mént.) [From L. indico, I inveigh 
agaiust.] (Zaw.) A written accusation of one or more 
persons fur a crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, and 
presented on oath by, a grand jury. In determining 
whether it is reasonable cause to put the accused upon 
his trial, the grand jury hear evidence only of the 
charge; and if 12 of them are satisfied of the truth of 
the charge, the I. is then said to be found, and is pub- 
licly delivered into court, endorsed a true bill; other- 
wise, not found. . 

Indies, East, (The,) (in’diz,) a term collectively 
and somewhat indiscriminately applied to Hindostan, 
Further India, and the islands of the Malay or Indian 
Archipelago. 

Indies, (West.) See Wesr INDIES. 

Indigenous, (-dij’e-niis.) (From L. indigena, native. | 
A term which denotes all animals and plants which are 
Native to any particular country, exclusive of those 
that have been introduced as exotics. 

Indigestion, (-dejésl'yiin.) (Aed.) Same as Drs- 
PEPSIA, q. v. 

Indigo, (in'de-go.) (Gr. indikon, literally, from India.] 
(Chem.) See INDIGOFERA. 

Indigofera, (-go'fe-rak.) (Bot. and Chem.) A very 
extensive tropical genus of annua) or perennial herba- 
ceous plants or shrubs, with pinnate leaves, O. Fabaceæ. 
The flowers are usually of a rose-purplish or bluish 
color or white, and are borne in racemes from the an- 
gles of the leaves. I. tinctoria (Fig. 408), a native of 
the East Indies, but naturalized in America, is a 
shrubby plant, 3 or 4 feet high. I. anil, the West In- 
dian Indigo, is a larger species, attaining a height of 5 
or 6 feet. These two species are very valuable on ac- 
count of the coloring material, called Indigo, they af- 
ford. The use of Indigo as a dye is of great antiquity. 
It is mentioned by Dioscorides and by Pliny, and is 
supposed to have been employed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. By steeping in water and allowing to ferment 
one of the above plants, a yellow substance is obtained, 
which becomes blue by exposure to the air. Thein- 
digo is drained in bags, and dried in boxes. The indigo 
of commerce is in the form of small square or oblong 
eakes; it is of a dark blue color, passing into violet 
purple, is void of taste and smell; dull in appearance, 

ut by rubbing witha smooth hard body, it assumes the 
lustre and hue of copper. Sulphuric acid is the only 
agent that dissolves indigo without destroying its color. 
n it is put into this acid, a yellow solution is at 
frat formed, which, after a few hours, acquires a deep 
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blue color. If indigo is exposed to the action of cer 
tain deoxidizing agents, it torns a green sciulion with 
alkalies, from 
which it is precip- 
itated white by 
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BRIDZ. Fig. 408.— INDIGOFERA TINCTORIA. 
Indium, (in‘de 


tim.) (Chem.) A rare metallic element discovered in 
1863 by Reich and Richter by means of spectrum analy- 
sis in some zinc ores. Its spectrum exhibits two in- 
diyo-colored lines in the more refrangible part of the 
spectrum. It is a very soft lead<vlored metal, easily 
beaten out into leaves, and tolerably permanent in the 
air; it much resembles lead in ita physical properties. 

Indivisibles, (in-de-vi'ze-Llz.) prom L. indivisibilis, 
not divisible.) (Geom.) Those elemeuts or principles 
into which it may be supposed that any body or figure 
can be ultimately resolved. 

Indo- Europe’an (or INpoO-GERMANIC) Lan- 
guages. (Philol.) Bee ARYAN. 

Indore, — a state of Brit. India, forming part 
of the plateau of Malwah; bet. N. Lat. 21° 20/-24°, and ` 
E. Lon. 74° 50’-77°; area, 4,300 s4. m.; C. Indore. Pop. 
600,000. — INDORE, C. of above state, and of the terri- 
tories of Holkar, rajah of the Mahrattas, in Malwah, 32 
eee Oojein; N. Lat. 22° 42’, E. Lon. 75° 50’. Pop. 

,000. 

Indorse’ment, Indor’ser. (Com., dc.) See Ex- 
CHANGE (BILL OP). 

Indre, (dn(g)'dr,) a river of France, rising in dep. of 
same name, and emptying into the Loire between Tours 
and Saumur, after a N.W. course of 140 m.— INDRE, a 
dep. of France, lying to the 8. of that of Loir-et-Cher, 
and N. of those of Creuse and Haute Vienne ; area, 2,624 
sq.m. Surface generally level; soil fertile and well- 
tilled. C. Chateauroux. Pop. 277,860. 

Indre-et-Loire, (-a-(wahw’,) a W. central dep. of 
France, intersected by the rivers Indre and Loire— 
whence its name. Surface undulating. with a very fer- 
tile and well-cultivated soil; area, 2,361 sq.m.; C. Tours, 


FoP. 325,193. 

Induction, (-dùkshün.) [From L. inductio, a leading 
into.| (Logic.) A process of reasoning by which we draw 
a general inference from a number of facts. Applied to 
physical inquiries, it has been defined as generalization 
Srom experience. — ( Magnet.) The process by which mag- 
netism or electricity is developed in a body by the mag- 
netic or electric action of another body. Thus, a bar of 
soft iron when brought near a magnet will be rendered 
magnetic, but returns to its former natural state if re- 
moved. Again, if a copper wire be coiled round a small- 
er bar of iron and a current of voltaic electricity be 
sent through the wire, the bar becomes instantly mag- 
netic, but ceases to be so the moment the current is 
stopped. Again, if a conducting body be brought into 
the proximity of another body charged with electricity, 
the former will at once manifest signs of electrical ac- 
tion, positive electricity being developed on one side, 
and negative on the other. — /. coil, or Ruhmkorff’s coil, 
as it is very generally called, is an apparatus for pro- 
ducing currents by 7., and utilizing them. It consists 
essentially of two coils wound on to a hollow cylinder, 
within which is a core, as it is called, formed of a bar 
of soft iron or a bundle of soft iron wires. One of the 
coils, called the Primary Cuil, is connected with the 
battery by means of an arrapgement for making and 
breaking connection with it, so as to produce temporary 
currents; the other, the Secondary Coil, is wound round 
the first, and in it is generated a current by /. ever 
time the current begins or stops in the primary coil. 
The currents produced by J. possess high power of over- 
coming resistance as well as great quantity, and hence 
very intense effects — chemical, and physiological, aad 
luminous — are obtainable from them. 
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Induc'tive Philosophy, ( fe-/ds’0-fe.) That ratio- 
cinative process by which individualities become ad- 
vanced into generalities, and the latter further raised 
into higher generalities. An elaborate analysis of this 
branch of philosophical knowledge is given in Whe- 
well’s History of the Inductive Sciences. 

Indulgence, (-diljénz.) [From L. indulgentia, a par- 
don.] (Theol.) In the Roman Catholic Church, the re- 
mission of the temporal punishment, or of part of it, 
which the repentant sinner, after having duly confessed 
his sins and received absolution, would have still to un- 
dergo either in this world or in purgatory. I. are either 
plenary, which remit the entire temporal punishment, 
or nol plenary, which remit only a part. In the ponti- 
ficate of Leo X., the flagrant abuse of I. became an open 
scandal, and led to the reformation in Germany. 

Indulte, (-dŭl'to.) [ts a pardon.] (ÆEcel.) In the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, a plenary power granted to col- 
late to benefices, or to do something contrary to the 
ordinary law. 

Indus, (in‘diis,) a large river of W. Asia, rising in Thi- 
bet, in about N. Lat. 31° 20, and E. Lon. 80° 30’, and, 
after a S.W. and S. course of 1,800 m., during which it 
is joined by 5 great rivers in the Punjab, empties into 
the Arabian Sea by a delta of several mouths intersect- 
ing a coast-line of 230 m. The extent of country drained 
by the J. has been estim. at 488,000 sq. m. —( Ast.) A 
S. constellation, situate bet. Sagittarius and the S. pole. 

Indusium, (-dii’zhe-tim.) [L.]) (Bot.) The immediate 
covering of the tuft of capsules or sporangia in ferns. 

Inertia, (in-ifr’shah, or in-iir’she-a,) or Vis INERTLE. 
[L., inactivity; the effect of ert ef? (Mech.) The 
passiveness or inactivity of matter. his inertia, or 
perfect indifference to rest or motion, is a purely nega- 
tive property of matter. A body when unsupported in 
mid-air does not fall to the earth in virtue of any inhe- 
rent property, but because it is acted upon by the force 
of gravity. A billiard-ball gently pushed does not move 
more and more slowly, and finally stop, because it has 
any preference for a state of rest, but because its motion 
is impeded by the friction on the cloth on which it rolls, 
and by the resistance of the air. Ifall impeding causes 
were withdrawn, a body once in motion would continue 
to move for ever. 

Inez de Cas’tro. See Castro. 

Infallibility, (-fal-le-bil'e-te.) [Fr. in faillibilité.] 
(Theol.) The immunity from error, in all that regards 
faith and morals, which is claimed by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The personal 2. of the Pope was also made 
a dogma of the Church by decree of the (cumenical 
Council of Rome, July, 1870. 

Infancy, (in’fdn-se.) [From L. infantia, literally, ina- 
bility to speak.) (Zaw.) The period, physically con- 
sidered, from birth to 7 years; and legally till 21, pre- 
viously to which age no one can inherit, or incur any 
debt except for necessaries. The contracts of a minor, 
however, are not void, but voidable; and though they 
cannot be enforced against him, he may enforce them 
against another, and may confirm them at the end of 
his minority. Under 7 years of age, he cannot be guilty 
of felony; between 7 and 14, there is a presumption 
that he is doli incapaz (not capable of guilt); but if it 
is shown that he could distinguish between good and 
evil, he may be condemned even to death. 

Infante, Infanta, (in-/dn'te.) [Sp. and Pg.| The dis- 
tinctive title respectively borne by the younger sons and 
daughters of the Spanish and Portuguese monarchs : — 
the first was also formerly borne by all hidalgos. 

Infanticide, (-/in’te-sid.) [From L. infans, a babe, 
and cædo, to slay.) (Zaw.) The feloniously takin 
away the life of a new-born infant; as distinguish 
from abortion and feticide, which exclusively apply to 
the destroying of the foetus in the womb. 

Infantry, (in’fdint-re.) [From Fr. enfant, originally 

denoting a young man.) (Mil.) The entire body of 

foot-soldiers, as distinguished from horse-soldiers or 
cavalry. I. is usually divided into two classes, those 
of light infantry and infantry of the line. The first class 
serve chiefly as riflemen or tirailleurs (sharpshooters), 
and are also employed on outpost service and as skir- 
mishers. J. of the line constitutes, so to speak, the real 

— strength of an army, and depends for its excel- 

ence on good order in advancing and retreating, a 

thorough knowledge of their drill and duties, with a 

true and steady delivery of fire,and general coolness 

and readiness under all circumstances. Among the an- 
cients, I. were used by the Jews and Persians; the 

Greeks md their famous phalanx; the Romans, their 

not less famous legion; while the Franks and Anglo- 

Saxons made I. the chief arm of their military strength. 

In 1214, after the battle of Bovines, it became a recog- 

nized and important element in all European armies. 

Infection, (-fck’siin.) [From L. inficio, I corrupt.) 
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(Med.) The morbid effluvia of one animal body affect- 
ing the similar organs of another. It has been ques- 
tioned whether this effect can be carried from place to 
place, and whether most diseases called infectious are 
not occasioned by local circumstances which affect cer- 
tain subjects in the population. J. is considered to dif- 
fer from contagion by being communicated through the 
air, instead of from person to person. The I. of the 
plague and of the yellow fever is imported in ships and 
conveyed in clothing; persons also take J. from the 
air of the apartments where the sick are confined. 
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Infernal Machine, (-fiir’ndl.) (Hist.) An engine 
filled with explosive matter to operate for the destruc- 
tion of life and property. They were first employed 
during the siege of Antwerp, 1584-5. In later times, 
they have on three several occasions been employed by 
the French for the attempted assassination of: L Na- 
poleon I. (Dec, 24, 1800); 2. Louis Philippe I. (July 28, 
1835); 3. Napoleon IIT. (Jan. 14, 1858.) 

Infidel, (in’fe-dzl.) [From L. infidelis, an unfaithful 
one.) A word of reproach applied to one who disbe- 
lieves in the established religious faith of a country; 
thus, among Christians, Mussulmans are termed I. ; 
among the latter, on the other hand, Christians. 

Infiltration, (-fil-tra’shiin.) [L. in, and Eng. filtra- 
tim.) The act or process of entering the pores or cavi- 
ties of a body. — ( Med.) Saume as EFFUSION, q. v. 

Infinite, (in’fin-tt.) | From L. infinitus, without limit.] 
(Math.) A term which denominates such quantities as 
are greater or less than any assignable ones. An I. 
series is one in which the terms continue to be pro- 
duced without intermission. —(Metaph.) This word, 
used in opposition to finite, merely expresses our ina- 
bility to pass beyond the region of our experience of 
matter and space. Finite means what has a boundary 
or termination, and applies strictly to body, which is 
always conceived by us as bounded and terminating in 
space. The bounded is, in fact, body (or some analogy 
of body, as when we fancy an enclosure which we do 
not actually construct); the absence of bounds is free 
space, which is a real conception. It means scope for 
movement, freedom from obstruction, and its opposit 
is some inert matter, standing in our way, to preven 
further movement. The unbounded is thus another 
name for space; and when we arrive at a space with no 
further prospect of obstruction, we may call that a 
boundless space, but the only meaning we have thereby 
is a space which no longer contains material obstruc- 
tion. And we can conceive of no other end of space. 
Our whole experience furnishes no other contrast ex- 
cept these two, space and body; and where the one 
ends, the mind must conceive the other. 

Infinitesimal, (-fin-it-¢s’e-mdl.) [From a superl. 
form of L. infinitus.) (Math.) A word applied in de- 

| scribing an indefinitely small or atomical quantity. 

Infinitive, (-fin’e-tiv.) [Same deriv.] (Gram.) That 

mood of a verb which expresses its action without dis- 
tinction of person or number. 

| Infirmary, (-fiirm’are.) [From L. infirmus, feeble. ] 

An hospital or other institution established for the gra- 

tuitous lodging, nursing, and bestowal of medical treat- 
ment upon the invalided poor. 

Inflammation, (-/ldim-ma’shiin.) [From L. inflam- 
matio, an abnormal heat.) (A/fed.) A state of any por- 
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tion of the body, resulting from altered nutrition of 
she part affected, occasioned by some agency ;— owing 
to which the blood flows into the capillary vessels in 
greater abundance than is natural, and these vessels be- 
come over-dilated and enfeebled; whence result pain, 
redness, heat, tension, and swelling; symptoms which 
appear in greater or less severity, according to the 
structure, vital properties, and functions of the part 
affected, and its connection with other parts, as well as 
according to the constitution of the individual. J. may 
end by resolution, suppuration, gangrene, adhesion, 
effusion, or induration. Each of the inflammations of 
internal organs has received a name according to the 
organ affected; as, gastritis, cephalitis, enteritis, &c. 
Inflection, (also written Inflexion,) (-fék’shiin.) 
Same deriv.) (Gram.) The change which a word un- 
ergoes in its termination, to express case, number, 
gender, mood, tense, und the like.—(Opt.) Same as 
DIFFRACTION. —(Geom.) The Point of In fon is that 
point in which the direction of acurve changes from 
concavity to convexity, and the reverse. 

Inflorescence, (-/fldr'és-séns.) [From L. infloresco, I 
burst into flower.] (Bot.) A term used to designate 
the arrangemont of flowers upon the stem or branch. 
The flower-bud being a modified leaf-bud, and the parts 
of the flower modified leaves, it might be expected that 
the I. should exhibit a close correspondence with the 
ramification of the plant, but the modification in the 
parts immediately concerned in the production of 
flowers is so great, that this is far from being the case. 
Tho pp. terms used to designate more specifically the 
different kinds of I. are explained under separate heads, 
as AMENT (or catkin), CORYMB, CYME, PANICLE, RACEME, 
SPIKE, UMBEL, &c. 

Influenza, (-/loo-én’/sah.) [It influence — because 
produced, as was formerly supposed, by the influence 
of the stags.) (Med.) See CATARRH. 

Information, (-/dr-ma’shiin.) [From L. informatio, 
an allegation.) (Zaw.) An accusation or complaint 
brought forward — a person for some criminal or 

nal offence, on the affidavit of a single individual; 
ence, differing from an indictment, q. v. 

Infundibullform, (-/tin-de-dii'le-form.) [From L. 
infundibulum, a funnel, and forma, form.) (Bot. and 
Conch.) Funnel-shaped. 

Infusion, (-fi'zhin.) [From L. infusio, a pouring 
into.) (Pharm.) An aqueous solution of vegetable sub- 
stances obtained without the aid of boiling. They are 
usually prepared by digesting in soft water (which may 
be hot or cold, according to circumstances, ) the sliced 
or powdered substance in an earthenware vessel fitted 
with a cover. I. may be also prepared by percolation, a 
process which is extensively employed in the prepara- 
tion of tinctures. When thus prepared, they are less 
liable to decay than when prepared on the old system. 

Infusoria, (-fu-so're-<ah.) [From L. infusus, poured 
upon.) (Zovl.) A class of animals, belonging to the 
branch Protozoa. The name was fornferly applied to an 
heterogeneous assemblage of objects, some vegetable, 
others animal, but it is now restricted to a tribe of 
minute animals, destitute of shells, moving by means 
of cilia, found by myriads both in fresh and salt water, 
in stagnant ponds and ditches, in mineral and hot 
springs, and in moist situations. Their multitudes are 
so great and their size is so small, that those contained 
in a single cup of putrid water may exceed in number 
the whole human population of the globe! They are 
objects of study to microscopists. 

Angate, (in’gat.y (Founding.) The aperture through 
which the molten metal is poured into the mould or 
receiver. 

Ingelow, JEAN, (In‘je-lo,) an English poetess, B. 1825. 

er works-are very popular, and have been republished 
in the U. States. A Sory of Doom, and Mopsa the Fairy 
(1867-9), are among her best efforts. 

Ingemann, BERNHARD SEVERIN, (ing’d-mahn,) a Dan- 
ish poet and dramatist, B. 1789; D. 1802. 

Ingersoll, JARED, (ing’giir-sdl,) an eminent American 

uriet, B. in Conn., 1749, studied law at the Teiple, 
ndon, and achieved great success in his profession. 
He twice filled the office of attorney-gen. of the United 
States; assisted in framing the Federal Constitution, 
and in 1812 was the Federalist candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency. Towards the close of his life he presided 
over the District Court of Philadelphia. D. 1822. His 
eldest son, CHARLES JARED, B. 1782, for several terms 
represented his district in Congress, and, besides other 
works, wrote an Historical Sketch of the Second War be- 
tween the Uniled States and Great Britain (1845-52). D. 
1862. His brother, Josera REED, B. 1786, held a seat as 
one of the Whig party in the Congresses 1835-7, 1841, 
1843-5-7 .and was some time chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. In loll he was appointed Minister to Eny-, 


laud. D, 1508. 
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In’gersoll, a town of Canada W., Orford co., 15 m 
N.N.E. of London. 

Ingham, (ing’gdm,) in Michigan, a B. central co.; area, 
560 sq. m.; C. Macon. 

Ingolstadt, (ing’gol-stdt,) a fortified town of Bavaria, 
on the Danube, 35 m. 8.W. of Ratisbon. Pop. 17,684. 

Engot, (in’gét.) [Fr. lingot.) (Metall.) A small bar o 
gold, silver, tin, copper, zinc, or brass (wrought or un 
wrought), cast in a mould. The term is usually applied 
to the small bars of the precious metals intended either 
for coining or for exportation, under the general name 
of bullion. 

Ingou ville, (dng-co-vél’,)a town of France, dep. Seine» 
Inférieure, being a suburb of Havre. Pop. 13,512. 

Ingraham, Josera H., (ing’grdm,)an American novel 
ist, B. at Portland, 1809. Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf, 
and Captain Kyd, are his ablest productions. D. 1866, 

Ingres, Jean DomINIQuE Avaustz, (dngr,) one of the 
most eminent painters of this century, B.at Montauban, 
France, 1781. Among his best works, chiefly remarka- 
ble for correct design, ideal composition, and sober 
painting, are, The Fow of Louis XTIL, Raphael and the 
Fornarina, Stratonice, and La Source. D. 1867. 

Ingress, (in’grés.) [From L. ingressus, an entering into. 
(Asf.) The entry of the sun into a zodiacal sign, or 
the moon into the earth’s shadow. — INGRES8, EGRESS, 
and Recress. (Law.) Terms frequently employed in 
leases of lands, and which signify, respectively, a free 
entry into, a going out of, and a returning to the lands 
or premises lease 

Inguinal, (ing’gwin-dl.) [From L. hguen, the groin.] 
(Anat.) That which belongs or has reference to the 
groin; thus, I. hernia denotes an abscess or rupture in 
that region of the body. 

Inhalation, (-ha-la’shtin.) [From L. inhalutio, a 
breathing in.] (Med.) The drawing of air, gases, or 
vapors into the lungs. Many substances are medi- 
cinally and successfully applied iu this form, chiefly 
for the treatment of chronic diseases of the lungs, by 
means of an inhalalor, an instrument so contrived as to 
admit of the J. of a variety of atomized vapors mixed 
more or less with atmospheric air. 

Inheritance, (-hér'e-tinz.) [From. L. hæreditas, heir- 
ship.) (Zaw.) A perpetual right or interest in an 
estate, vested in a person and his heirs. The inheri- 
tances mentioned in law are either corporeal or incor- 
poreal ; the corporeal relate to lands, tenements, &c., that 
may be touched or handled ; and the tncorporeal, to such 
rights as are annexed to corporeal inheritances, as an- 
nuities, offices, &c. 

Initial, — [From L. initium, a going into.} 
The first letter of a word or proper name. 

Injection, (jck’shiin.) [From L. injicio, I cast into.] 
(Anat.) The act of filling the vessels of a dead subject 
with any colored matter, to exhibit their ramifications. 
— (Med.) The act of introducing, by means of a syringe 
or other instrument, a liquid into a cavity of the body, 
The liquid injected is also called an injection. 

Injunction, (jungk’shiin.) (From I. tnjunctio, an 
enjoining.) (Zaw.) A writ issuing under the seal of 
a court of equity, where the court thinks fit to interfere 
with the acta of parties or the course of other jurisdic- 
tions. Thus, J. are granted to stay proceedings at 
common law, to prevent the negotiation of bills of ex- 
change or other securities, to restrain parties from the 
commission of waste, to inhibit the transfer of stoc 
to preserve property which is involved in a course o 
litigation, &c. Disobedience of an J. is a contempt of the 
court from which it issues, punishable by imprisonment, 

Injury, (inju-rc.) (From. L. injuria, misprision of 
justice.) (Law.) Any wrong or damage done to another, 
either in his person, rights, reputation, or goods. 

Ink, (ingk.) (Fr. encre.) (Chem.) The essentix! cone 
stituents of ordinary black writing-ink are galis, sul- 
phate of iron (popularly known as green vitriol or green 
copperas), and gum; and the most important point ia 
the regulation of the proportion of the sulphate of 
iron to the galls. If the former is in excess, the ink, 
although black at first, soon becomes brown and yellow, 
The gum is added to retain the coloring matter in sua: 
pension, and to prevent the mixture from being toc 
fluid. A little sugar gives a gloss, and, as it prevents 
rapid drying, is added to copying ink. Marking ink may 
be made by dissolving one drachm of fused nitrate of 
silver (lunar caustic) in an ounce of water, which has 
been previously thickened with sap green. Before 
writing with it, the linen must be prepared, by the 
application of a weak solution of carbonate of soda 
thickened with gum-arabic, and allowed to dry. Print 
ing ink is boiled linseed or nut oil, and Jampblack. 
Red ink is a solution of alum colored with Brazil 
wood, Sympathetic inks are of many kinds; they re- 
Maio invisible until heated, or until some substance ig 
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applied to them. Thus, solutions of cobalt become 
blue or green while heated; lemon-juice turns brown 
in the same circumstances, and very dilute sulphuric 
acid blackens. The heat concentrates the acids, and 
enables them to act on the paper. A writing made 
with a weak infusion of galls becomes visible if wetted 
with a weak solution of sulphate of iron; if made with 
a weak solution of prussiate of potash, it is rendered 
visible by a solution of suiphate of iron, &c. See IN- 
DIAN INK. 

inkermann, (Ing‘kiir-mahn,) a village of European 
Russia, Crimean peninsula, govt. Taurida, 33 m. N.E. 
by E. of Sebastopol. Near it, Nov. 5, 1854, a great 
battle was fought between the Russians and the allied 
English and French. The Russians were forced to re- 
treat after losing in killed 3,011, and wounded 5,897. 
The English lost 462 killed and 2,143 wounded; the 
French 389 killed and 1,337 wounded. 

ink’ing-roller, (-7dl'lr.) (Typog.) Among printers, a 
cylinder for distributing ink over types, engraved plates, 
&c. It is fed with ink from a table called the inking- 
trough. 

En‘aying, (in-ld’'tng.) (Artsand Manuf.) The art of 
inserting wood, ivory, tortoise-shell, metal, &c., into 
grooved patterns in furniture, for decorative purposes. 

Inman, Heynry, (in’mdn,) an American artist, B. in 
Utica, N. Y., 1801, was a pupil of Jarvis. He excelled in 
portraiture, limned many of the most eminent public 
men of his time — English as well as American, and D. 
in 1846, leaving an unfinished commission given him by 
Congress to embellish the national Capitol with pictures 
illustrative of events in American history. 

Enn. (inn.) [4.8.] A house of entertainment and rest 
for travellers, &c.; an hotel; a tavern. — INN8 or COURT. 
(Eng. Law.) Four corporate societies established in 
London for the study of the law preparatory to admission 
at the bar. Every candidate for the rank of barrister- 
at-law must be admitted a member of one of them, and, 
as a student, submit to its rules and regulations. They 
are, the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Gray's Inn. The govt. of each of these inns is vested 
in a body of senior members styled Benchers, and they 
alone have the privilege of calling aspirants to the bar. 

Innate, (in/nat.) [From L. innatus, born with us.) (Bot.) 
Adhering to the apex of a thing, as the anther to the 
apex of a filament. — ( Phil.) J. ideas are principles or 
ideas supposed to be inborn, or stamped on the mind 
from the first moment of its vitality, and brought into 
the worid with it; — it is a doctrine which has given 
rise to much controversy, and which Locke, in his 
“ Essay on the Human Understanding,” endeavored to 
refute. 

Innings, (in’ningz.) (Games.) In Cricket, a player's 
turn to go in to the wicket with his bat. 

Innisfil, (in’nts-fil,) a sub-district of Canada, p. On- 
tario; pop. 5,480. 

Innocence, (in’no-stns.) (Bot.) See HEDYOTIS. 

Innocent, (in'no-eént,) the title borne by the following 
pontiffs: —J. I., an Albanese, und contemporary of Jer- 
ome and Augustine, s. Anastasius I. 402, and D. in 417. 
His tenure of the Holy See was marked by the invasion 
of the Goths under Alaric, and by papal condemnation 
of the Pelagian heresy. —/. II. s. Honorius TI. in 1130, 
and found his election opposed by that of a rival Pope 
(Anacletus II.). In 1138, however, he established his 
supremacy, expelled Arnold of Brescia from Rome, and 
D. in 1143. — 2. IIT. (Lothario Conti), B. in Rome, 1161, 
s. Celestine III., 1198. During his memorable pontifi- 
cate occurred the Fourth Crusade; the excommunica- 
tion and deposition of Otho, Emperor of Germany: the 
laying of interdicts upon France and England, which 
King John of the latter country ignominiously removed 
by placing his dominions under the spiritual control 
of Rome; and the Persecution of the Albigenses. J. 
III. was one of the most remarkable men who ever 
wore the tiara. D. 1216.— Z7. IV. s. Celestine IV. in 
1243, and D. in 1254, after waging an unsuccessful war 
ef years against Frederick II., Emperor of Germany.— 
I. V. s. Gregory X. in 1276, and D. shortly afterward. — 
1. VI. s. Clement VI. in 1352, and held his court at 
Avignon. D. 1862.—J. VII. s. Bonifice IX. in 1404, and 
had his claims counterbalanced by those of Benedict 
XIII. who held the papal chair at Avignon. D.1406.— 
J. VII. s. Sixtus 1V.in 1484; D. 1491.— 7, IX. s. Greg- 
ory XIV. in 1591, and D.in the same year. — J. X. s. 
Urban VITI. in 1644, and Airing 1o pontificate issued 
a bull against the Jansenists. D. 1655. —Z2. XI. (BENE- 
DETTO ODESCALCHI,) 8. Clement X. in 1676. His tenure 
of the tiara was marked by a life-long contest with 
Louis XIV. of France, which began from an attempt on 
the part of the Pope to put an end to the abuse of the 
king's keeping sees vacant, in virtue of what was called 
the Royal Right, and appropriating their revenues. The 
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resistance to this attempt drew forth the cefebrateé 
declarations of the French clergy as to liberties of the 
Gallican Church. D. 1689.—/. XII. s. Alexander XIIL 
in 1692, He effected a reconciliation with Louis XIV, 
and denounced the Quietists. D. 1700.—J. XIIL a 
Clement XI. in 1721, and D. in 1724, 

In’nocents’ Day. (Eccl.) A festival observed by the 
Roman Catholic Church on the 28th Dec., in commem. 
oration of the slaughter of the children by commarnc 
of Herod. 

Innominatum, (-ndm-tn-a'tiim.) [L.] Anat.) Th 
bones at each side of the pelvis are termed os innomina 
tum (an unnamed bone), because the 3 bones of which 
it consists in the young subject, viz., the ischium, or 
hip-bone, the ium, or haunch-bone, and the pubia, or 
share-bone, grow together in the adult, so as to form a 
single bone, which is thus left nameless. — Arteria In- 
nominata, the first vessel branching from the arch of 
the aorta. 

Innspruck, (sometimes written INXSBRVCR,) (inad- 
prook,)a city of the Austrian empire, C. of the Tyrol, 
at the junction of the rivers Inn and Sill. Pop. 14,224. 

Inoculation, (-0k-uv-la’shiin.) [From L. tnoculatio, an 
ingrafting.}] (Bot.) A kind of grafting in the bud, as 
when the bud of one fruit-tree is set Ta the stock or 
branch of another, so as to make several sorts of fruit 
grow on the same tree. The time to inoculate is whem 
the buds are formed at the extremities of the same 
year’s shoot, indicating that the spring growth for that 
season is complete.—(Sury.) A process which consists 
in inserting a variolous (or small-pox) pustule, taker 
after the beginning of the 8th day, in or beneath the 
skin of a person who has not previously suffered from 
the small-pox, so as to produce a similar disease, but 
simpler and leas dangerous than ordinary small-pox. 
J. was known in Oriental countries at a very early pe 
riod; but it was not till Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
wrote her celebrated letter from Adrianople in 1717, 
that the operation became generally known in Europe. 
As being an almost certain means of preventing a sub- 
sequent attack of the ordinary disease, J. was much 
practised till the discovery of the antivariolous power 
of VACCINATION, q. v. 

Inordinate Proportion, (-dr'dendt.) (From L 
tnordinatus, disarranged.|] (Geom.) That proportion 
in which the order of the terms compared is irreg- 
ular or disturbed. 

Inorganic Bodies, (-Or-gdn’ik.) [From L. tn, and 
organicus, organized.] (Nat. Hist.) Those bodies alion 
both to the animal kingdom and the vegetable. 

Inosculation, (-ds-ku-la’shiin.) [From L. in, and os- 
culatio, literally, a kissing.) (Anaé.) The union of ves- 
sels by conjunction of their extremities; where the 
ramifications which unite are small or capillary, the 
vessels are usually said to anastomuse. 

In Partibus Infidelium, (pdr'te-biis in-f-déle 
tim.) [L. in the parts of unbelievers.) (Eccl.) A term. 
in the Roman Catholic Church applied to certain 
vicars apostolic appointed by the Pope, who are distin- 
guished by bearing diocesan titles taken from ancient 
und non-existent sees, in lieu of the dioceses held by 
them in heretic or heathen lands. 

In‘quest, (-kwčst.) [Fr. enquéte; L. tn, and quiero, te 
seek sol (Law.) A body of men appointed by law 
to inquire into certain matters; as, the /. which exam- 
ines into the facts connected with an alleged murder. 
The grand jury is sometimes called the grand I. The 
judicial inquiry itself, by a jury. summoned for the pur- 
poso, is called an Z. The finding of such men, upon 
an investigation, is also called an /., or an inquitition. 

Inquiry, (Writ or,) (in-kwir’e.) (From L. tnquiro, I 
search for.] (Zaw.) A judicial instrument issued to a 
sheriff, empowering him to summon a jury to inquire 
what damages a plaintiff has sustained upon the case 
where judgment goes by default. 

Inquisition, (-4we-zish’iin,) (The,) or Hoty OFFICE. 
[From L. inquisitio, a seeking after.) (Eccl. Hist.) An 
ecclesiastica] court founded by Innocent III., who, ia 
1206, sent St. Dominic and others to excite the Roman 
Catholic princes and people to extirpate heretics, to in- 
quire into their number and quality, and to transmit a 
faithful account of these particulars. From the nature 
of their office, these agents were called tnrqutsiore s 
and thus arose a tribunal which became established 
thronghout Italy and the dominion of Spain (excepting 
the kingdom of Naples and the provinces of the Neth- 
erlands), and of Portugal. The processes of a court of 
1., by imprisonment, secret examination, and torture, 
are well known. After a person had been convicted 
and sentenced to death, he was burnt at an 
(q. v.) In 1542 the J. was established at Rome as a 
congregation of cardinals, styled the Hol 
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which all the courts of J. thrunghout the 
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Insalivation, (-sdl-¢-va'shiin.) 


Insanity, (in-sin’e-t.) 


| 


Snscribed Figure, | in-srild.) 
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world were subjected. Theauthority of that tribunal 


] 


was never recognized in France, where the J. had lonz 


fallen into desuetude, until its formal abolition by Na- 


poleon I. The tribunal of the J. still exists at Rome. 


under the direction of a congregation, but its action is 
confined to the examination of books and the trial of 
ecclesiastical offenders, und the iuvestigation of ques- 
tions of church law. 
[From L. in, and sa- 
itva (q. v.).) (Med.) The commixing of the food with 
the saliva and other secretions of the mouth and gullet. 
om L. tnsanitas, unsound- 
ness.) (Wed) A general term under which are in- 
cluded all the varieties of unsound mind — Mania, Afel- 
ancholiu, Moral Insanity, Dementia, anà Idiocy. The 
prevailing view of physiologists is, that J. is a symptom 
or expression, manifested through tho functions of the 
Rervous system, of physical disease. Thus, at a meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in IsTt, Dr. T. B. Tuke read a paper in 
which he statel: “It is generally acknowledged that 
the intellectual powers are manifested through the 
gray matter of the cerebrum; and as in J. these facul- 
ties were impaired, exaggerated, or perverted, I be- 
lieve that, by examining the brains of the insane, a 
hope exists of discovering a rond for arriving at the 
solution of the functional difficulty. The 
passe] when the terms mental disease, J., or madness, 
conveyed to the minds of physiciaus the idea that the 
minil or its faculties were the entities which were the 
subject of disease. By a process of reasoning, the pa- 
thologist has arrived at the conclusion that the abnor- 
mal physical manifestations are dependent upon pri- 
mary or secondary changes in the nervine tissue; 
that J. is a symptom of disease, not a disease in itself, 
and that the cause of the disease must be looked for 
in the brain. Six years azo, I commenced a systematic 
microscopic examination of the brains of the insane, 
and with this most important result, that in every 
single instance a marked departure from healthy struc- 
ture was observed.” —(ZLuic.) In medical jurispru- 
dence, the term J. has been, of late years, used to des- 
ignate all mental impairments and deficiencies formerly 
embraced in the terms lunacy, idiocy, and unsounduess 
of mind. I, is defined to be the prolonged departure, 
without any adequate cause, from the states of fecling 
and modes of thinking usual to the individual when in 
health. Z, in some ot its forms, and when proved be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, anuuls all criminal responsi- 
bility. and, in the same and other forms, disqualifies 
its subject from the performance of certain civil acts. 
[From L. inscribo, 
I put a mark upon.) (Greom.) A circle drawn within 
any figure, and touching all its sides; or a figure drawn 
within a circle which touches all its angles. 


Jnseriptions, (-s\rip'shinz.) [From L. inscribere, to 


put a mark upon.) {Archæol) Any mural or monu- 
mental writing, engraved on or affixed to a thing, to 
give a more distinct knowledge of it, or to chronicle 
some importaut fact to posterity. 


Ensectivora, (-tir’o-rd.) [From L. ineecta, insects, and 


voro, I devour.}] (Zo06l.) The fourth O. of mammiferous 
animals, comprising the Shrews, Hedgehogs, Moles, &c. 
As the name denotes, they subsist principally on in- 
sects, worms, &c. In general they lead a nocturnal and 
subterranean life; and in cold countries most of them 
pass the winter in a torpid state. Their legs are short, 
and in running they place the entire sole of the foot 
upon the gronnd. There is great variety in the front 


` teeth of the animals belongin, to this order; in sone the 


eanine teeth are longer than the incisors, while in 
ethers the canines are very small or entirely wanting. 


Bnusects, (in’sktz,) or INSECTA. [From L. tnseco, 1 cut 


into.] (Z0é1) A class of animals, comprising articu- 
lates, to which the term insects has been applied, in 
reference to the insected, or divided, appearance of the 
body, which is not only composed of a continuous series 
of segments, articulating with each other, but is also 
oftou divided or cut into three very marked portions, to 
which the names head, thorar, and abdomen have been ap- 
plied (Fig. 410). There is no class of the animal kingdom 
which has been the subject of more numerous and various 
attempts at classification than that of 5 norisitat all 
surprising, since it is pre-eminent in regard to the num- 
ber of distinct species which it includes. In ordinary 
phraseology, an J. may be defined as a little animal 
without bones or cartilages, furnished with « trunk, or 
else a mouth opening lengthwise; and with eyes desti- 
tute of coverings, 


whole class of J., either with or without wings; either | 


in their caterpillar or perfect state. The general char- 
acters by which they are distinguished from other ani- 
mals are these :— First, they ure furnished with several 


time has | 
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feet: secondly, the muscles are affixed to the internal 
surface of the skin, which, though hard, sometimes 
preserves a certain degree of flexibility; thirdly, they 
breathe, noe dike the generality of larger animals, by 
lungs or gills, but by spiracles or breathing holes, die 
tributed in a series or row on each side the whole 





Fig. 410. — HEAD, THORAX, AND ABDOMEN OF A WASP. 


length of the abdomen, and communicating with twa 
long air-pipes within their bodies, and a uumber of 
smaller ones, to carry the air to every part. The head 
is furnished with a pair of antenns#, or horns, which are 
extremely various in the different tribes, and which, by 
their differences of structure, form a leading character 
in the institution of the genern into which J. are dis- 
tributed. The first state in which the generality of Z. 
appear is that of an egg; some few, however, are vivi- 
parous. From the egg is hatched the J. in its larva 
etate; the Larvae or Caterpillars of I differing materially 
from each other, according tu the different tribes to 
which they belong. There are some Z., however, which 
undergo no change of shape, but are hatched from the 
egg complete in all their parts, and undergo no further 
alteration than that of casting their skin from time te 
time, till at length they acquire the complete resem- 
blance of the parent animal. Most I., ip the course of 
their lives, are subject to very great changes of form, 
attended by equally remarkable changes in their habits 
and propensities. These changes, transfurmations, or 
melaumorphoses, as they are called. might cause the same 
insect, at different ages, to be mistaken for aa many dif- 
ferent animals. For example, na caterpillar, after feeding 
upon leaves till it is fully grown, retires into some place 
of concealment, casts off its caterpillar-skin, and pre- 
gents itself in an entirely different form, one wherein 
it has neither the power of moving about, nor of taking 
food ; in fact, in this, its second or chrysalis state, the 
I. seems to be a lifeless oblong, oval, or conical body, 
without a distinct head, or movable limbs; after resting 
awhile, an inward struggle begins, the chrysalis-skip 
Lursts open, and from the rent issues a butterfly, ora 
moth, whose small and flabby wings soon extend and 
harden, and become fitted to bear away the insect in 
search of the honeyed juice of flowers and other liquids 
that suffice for its nourishment. J. proper are divided 
into the7 sub-orders, Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, 
Coleoptera, Hemiptera, Orthoptera, and Neuroptera, q. v. 


Insessores, (in-s¢s’so-reez.) |L., sitters upon.) (2041) 


The Perchers, an extensive O. of Lirds, comprehending 
all those tribes which live habitually among trees, with 
the exception of the birds of prey and the climbing birds. 
In all the true insessorial birds, the toes are 3 before 
und 1 behind. The adaptation of the foot of this group 
tu grasping or perching is evident from the sstuation 
of the hinder toc, which is invariably placed on the 
sume level with those in front. 

[L., in its place.] (Geol. and Min.) 
A phrase applied iù reference to any rock, mineral, &c., 
which keeps its normal position, bed, or strata; as dis- 
tinguished from one, or a fragment of one, which has 
been dislocated. 


This definition will comprehend the ' Insolation, (-la’shiin.) [From L. tneolatio, within tho 


sun] (Chenm.) Tnat exposure to the sun which is 
sometimes resorted to to promote the chemical action 
of one substance upon another; thus, the immediute 
combination of hydrogeu aud chlorine, su us tc form 
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hydrochloric acid. —( Bot.) A disease in plants caused 
by exposure to too vivid a light, and due to an exces 
sive and too rapid evaporation. i 

Insolvency, (-s¢/’cn-s-,) ur Bankraptey. [From 
L. tu, and solvo, I liquidate.) (Zaw.) The state of a 
person declared to be unable to pay his debts. The 
term Bankruptcy denotes the condition of a trader or 
merchant who is unable to pay his debts in the course 
of business; while tnsolvency, on the other hand, is the 
condition or status of a pbon-trader who is unable to 
meet his liabilities. The distinction between the two 
terms, however, seems to be now to have become nearly 
lost sight of by the people, and even by the courts of 
law, of this country. Tho mode of conducting an adju- 
dication in bankruptcy und its effects will be found by 
the reader fully stated in the articles which constituted 
the Bankruptcy Act of Mar. 2, 1867, repealed in 1878. 

Enspiration, (in-spe-ra’shiin.) [From L. inspiratio, a 
breathing into.) (Phystol.) The act of inhaling air 
into the lungs.— ( Theol.) The term Z. denotes the ac- 
tion of the divine mind upon the human mind, where- 

' by the latter is both supernaturally informed and quali- 
fied to communicate the information received. The 
term revelation is used more distinctively to express the 
first part of this action, and T. to express the second 
pert. But, in truth, all inspiration, as the word itself 
bears, implies revelation. The I. of the Scriptures sig- 
nifies a supernatural qualification or special divine 
authority in the books of Scripture as depositaries of 
truth. When the theologian asserts any book of the 
Bible to be inspired, he means that it possesses an aun- 
thority different from any other book, that it contains 
truth not merely as any ordinary book may do, but by 
a special divine impress. It is different from ordinary 
books, as conveying in a more immediate and direct, 
and therefore authoritative, manner divine truth. All 
orthodox theologians may be said to agree in ascribing 
this special divine character to Holy Scripture; but 
further there is no agreement. The mode of T., the 
degree and extent of it, are all subjects of dispute. 

Inspissation, (-spis-s:/shiin.) [From L. inepissatua, 
made concrete.) (Chem.) The reduction of a fluid toa 
greater density of body, by means of evaporation. 

Installation, (-stidl-la’shiin.) [From Mod. L. in, and 
stallum, a stall.) The ceremony of investing an indi- 
vidual with certain privileges, or the induction of a 
person into a charge, office, or living. 

Installment, (-sl:0/’m “atl.) f From Fr. installer, to in- 
duct into office.) (Com.) The payment of a certain 
portion of a gross sum, at different times, or, as it is 
said, by instal nents. 

Instant, (in’ednt.) |L. instans.) The smallest per- 
ceptible portion of time; or that in which we perceive 
no succession. Schoolmen distinguish three kinds of 
instant: the temporary, a portion of time preceding 
another; the natural, whith is a mere priority of na- 
ture; and the rational, which is not a real point, but 
one which the understanding supposes to have existed 
befure another, from the nature of things, which cause 
it to be looked on as pre-existing. 

In statu quo, (in stud kwo.) [L., in the state in 
which.) (Pol.) That condition in which things were 
in their former state or original condition; as when bel- 
ligerents, in concluding a treaty, agree that their mu- 
tual relations shall be in statu quo fuerunt ante bellum, 
or as they were prior to the war. 

Insterburg, (fn’stair-bary,) a manuf. town of Prussia, 
p. E. Prussia, 16 m. E. of Gumbinnen. Pop. 13,741. 

Instinct, (-stingkt.) (From L. instinctus, impulse.] 
( Philos.) The power of volition or impulse produced by 
the peculiar nature of an animal, which prompts it to 
do certain things. independent of all instruction or ex- 
perience, and without deliberation. The most impor- 
tant meauing connected with the term J. is what con- 
trasts with experience, education, and acquired knowl- 
edge. The original or innate tendencies and powers of 
the mind are to be distinguished from the powers that 
grow up in the course of the animal's experience of the 
world, and its companionship with other living crea- 
tures. Men and animals alike possess both instincts 
and acquisitions; for although in man the preponder- 
ance is greatly in favor of the acquired, he, too, must 
start from something primordial. the basis of the other. 
To ascertain what is really primitive in the human 
mind, is an interesting problem both on its own ac- 
count, as also in throwing light on the still more dith- 
cult subject of animal instinct. 

Institute, Institution, — -tit'ahun.) [From 
L. institutio, a causing to stand.) Generally, any society 
established pursuant to certain laws or regulations, for 
the furtherance of some special object: such are col- 
leges or seminaries for cultivation of the classics and 
sciences, literary societies, mechanics’ institutes, and so 
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on. Also, a society of individuals organized and estab- 
lished for the promotion of any object of public welfare: 
as a charitable or benevolent institution.— The Nats 
Institute in France isa great national institution, estab- 
lished by the Directory in 1795, and composed of:—L 
The Académie Française; 2. The Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles- Lettres ; 3. The Académie des Sciences; 4 
‘The Académie des Beaux Arts; 5. The Acudémire des 
Sciences Morules et Politiques. Each Academy has its 
own independent government, and the free disposition 
of the funds allotted to it, an agency and secretaries; 
the library and the valuable collections of the Institute 
are common to the five; the common fund is managed 
by a committee of ten members (two from each Aca- 
demy). under the presidency of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Members are elected by ballot, the elec- 
tion requiring to be confirmed by government, and 
members of one Academy may be elected as members 
of any or all of the other four. 


In‘stitutes. (Laic.) A text-book which contains such 


elementary principles of law and jurisprudence that 
serve as the foundation of legal study ; as, the Institutes 
of Justinian. 


In‘strument, (-sfroo-mént.) [From L. instruo, to pre- 


pare.| (Zaw.) A deed or writing creating or declaring 
legal rights and powers, and duly executed. — Mus.) A 
machine, artificially constructed, for the production of 
musical sounds, It is of three kinds: the wind I, e. g. 
the flute; the stringed I., e. g. the violin; and the J. of 
percussion, e. g. the drum. 


Instrumentation, (-(a’shun.) (Mus.) The arrange- 


ment of a musical score for a combined number of in- 
struments, forming an orchestra. 


Insulated, (in'su-la-t¢d.) [From L. insulatus, made in- 


sular.) (Arch.) Indicating columns which stand by 
themselves, or are free from any contiguous wall. 


Insulation, (-la’ehun.) (Same deriv.) (£lect.) That 


state in which the communication of electricity is pre- 
vented by the interposition of an insulator or non-con- 
ductor. 


Insulator, (in'su-lã-tür.) [Same deriv.] (Elect.) A body 


*which does not permit electricity to pass through it or 
over its surface. Among excellent J. are glass, wax, 
shell-lac, gutta-percha, caoutchouc, &c. See CONDUCTOR. 


Insurance, — From L. ad, and securus, 


security.] (Zaw and Com. e act of providing against 
a possible loss, by entering into a contract with one 
who is willing to give assurance ; that is, to bind him- 
self to make good such possible loss, should it occur, 
The instrument by which the contract is made ia de- 
nominated a policy, and the stipulated consideration is 
called the premtum. In this country, Fire and Marine 
I. are almost invariably effected by joint-stock com- 
panies, whose modes of operatior are too well knuwn 
to call for expatiation here.— zife I. (to which the 
word Assurance is now more generally applied) is a con- 
tract by which a party, for a certain premium, agrees 
to pay a certain sum, should a person, to whose life it 
relates, die within a time specified; or to pay the ex- 
ecutors of the insured a certain sum at the time of his 
death. Such policies, however, usually make an excep- 
tion in the case of death by suicide. By this means, a 
family may be furnished with means of support in case 
of the death of its head. According to general practice, 
a life insurance is seldom made by the payment of a 
single sum at the time it is effected, but almost always 
by the payment of an annual premium during its con- 
tinuance. An individual, therefore, who has insured a 
sum on his own life, would forfeit all the advantages 
of the insurance were he not to continue regularly to 
make his periodical payments. Life J. are conducted by 
several kinds of societies; as the proprictary, mutual I., 
and mixed societies. The proprietary, or joint-stock com- 
panies, are formed of persons who have subscribed a 
capital, on the J. of which the business of the company 
is carried on, and who divide the profits entirely among 
themselves. In the mutual J. societies, on the other 
hand, there is no proprietary, the assured being like- 
wise the assurers, and dividing the profits among 
themselves, after deducting the expenses of manage- 
ment, and reserving a guaranty fund. In the mixed 
class of offices, which is the most numerous in the U. 
States, there is a proprietary, but, at the same time, the 
assured are allowed to participate largely in the profits 
of the society, which are usually divided in the form of 
bonuses at stated periods. The premiums to be paid are 
adjusted according to the age of the party on whose life 
the J. is made; being lowest on young lives, and increas- 
ing from year to year as theexpectancyof lifediminishes, 


, Entaglio, -(il’y.) [From L. intayliare, to carve out.) 


Fine Arta.) A method of engraving precious stones, 
c., especially when intended for rings, seals, &c., in 
which the figures are cut into the surface, instead of 
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being raised above it, as in cameos. Tence, by an am- 
plification of the term, the stones themselves so en- 
graved take the name of intaglios. The art was prac- 
tised by the Egyptians and Hebrews, and brought into 
a state of great perfection by the Greeks. 

Integer, (in‘tejiir.) [L.,the whole.) (Arith.) Any num- 
ber other than a FRACTION g: v. 

In‘tegral Calculus, (. cdl'ku-lùs.) [Same deriv.] 
(Math.) That branch of mathematical analysis which 
treats of the processes by which afunction may be found, 
such that its differential shall be a given quantity. 
When an integral is given, its differential may be olb- 
tained by general rules; but when a differential is 
given, the anulyst can only compare the differential 
expression which is to be integrated with the differen- 
tials of known J——— and from such comparison 
infer the form of tho corresponding integral. There is 
no direct method of returning from the differential to 
the integral. See DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

Integrant Parts, (in'te-grdnt.) [Sume deriv.] The 
parts of a body obtained by mechanical division. Cun- 
stituent parts differ from these, in being the result of 
chemical decomposition. 

KIntegument, (-(¢y'd-mnl.) [From L. tntegumentum, 
a covering.) (dual) A covering or membrane which 
envelops any particular section or part of an organized 
body ; as, for instance, the skin of a leaf, and the shell 
of a crustacean. 

Intellect, (intikt) [L. intellectus.) (Phil) That 
faculty of the human sonl or misd which perceives or un- 
derstands, or which receives or comprebends the ideas 
communicated to it by the senses or by perception, or 
by other means; otherwise called the understanding. 

Intendant, (-(/nd’dnt) [From L. intendo, I give my 
mind to anining] A word which, in France, denotes 
a person who has the charge, direction, or management 
of some office or department; as an I. of marine, un I. 
militaire, &c. 

Intercnl Ary Day. (Culendar.) The additional day 
inserted in a leap year. See BISSEXTILE. 

Enterdict, (-dikt.) [From L. tnterdictio, a eroding] 
(Eccl, Hist.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a form o 
ecclesiastical censure by which the performance of di- 
vine service in a state, prov., city, &c., is inhibited. In 
the Middle Ages, an I. was a very onerous matter; it 
caused ali spiritnal services to cease in the country 
against which it was promulgated: the churches were 
closed, no sacraments except baptism were adminis- 
tered, corpses were interred without funeral rites, and 
all the functions of a church ceased. Iu 998, Gregory 
Y. compelled Robert, king of France, to dissolve his 
marriage with his cousin Bertha; by an I. England was 
laid under a like kan during the inglorious reign of 
Jobn. Lastly, it was attempted as an instrument of 
intimidation against Napoleon I., in 1809, when Pius 
VII. fulminated a powerless edict of this nature. 

Interest, (in'tir-cst.) [Fr. intcrét, from L. interesse, to 
be between.] (Artth.) A rule by which the interest 
accruing on money is computed. —( Finance, dv.) Tho 
sum of money paid or allowed, according toa fixed rate, 
for the loan or use of some other sum. The suin 
lent is called the principal; the sum agreed on as J. is 
called the percentage, or rate per cent. I. is of two kinds: 
simple and compound. Simple L is that which is paid 
on the original sum lent; compound, that which is 
paid net only upon the principal but upon arrears of 
unpaid interest. When Lat 6 per cent. is thus added 
to principal, the accumulations equal the original sum 
in about 14 years. See DISCOUNT. 

Interference, (-fcer’ns.) [L. inter, between, and ferto, 
I strike.}] (Optics.) If two similar waves start from the 
same place, at the same time, they increase each other's 
intensity, and the result is a wave of double light; but 
if one wave is halt an undulation in advance of the 
other, the crest of one occupies the position of the hol- 
low of the other, and the result is a dead level. If 
the intervals of starting are less than half a wave 
length, the result is a series of smaller waves, the mag- 
nitude of which depends upon the distance whieh one 
wave has in advance of the other. In the case of waves 
en the surface of water, this J may easily be unsder- 
stood; and it has been found that similar phenomena 
obtain in the case of the ethereal vibrations which con- 
stitute the phenomena of light. 


Interim, (ia’tur-im.) ([L.| Literally, an intervening | 
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Leipzig, 1548, was isened with the same object by Maurice 

Liectur of Saxony; it also fuiled in its intended purpose, 
aud was reveked along with that of Augsburg,in 1552. 

Interior, (-le're-dr.) [L.}] (Geeg.) The minor or inland 
part of a country or state. —(/.) The home dept. of 
the executive, or that which has exclusive control oveg 
the internal affairs or domestic polity of such state or 
country; thus, in the U. States, we have the Secretary 
of State for the Interior. —INTERIOR ANGLE, (Geom.) 
The angle of a polygon formed by two adjacent sides, 
and contained within it. 

Interjection, (-j-k'shūn.) [From L. tnterjectin, liter- 
ally, a casting between.] (Gram.) An indeclinable part 
of speech which serves to express some phase of mental 
emotion or passion ; as, “ Alus! moro's the pity!” 

Interlaken, Interlachen, (-!:/in.) (‘ Between the 
lakes.’] A picturesque vill. of Switzerland, near the Aar, 
and bet. the lakes of Thun and Brienz,26 m. S. E. of Berne. 
It is a favorite resort and resting-place of tourists. Jp. 
1,354, 

Interlineation, (-Iin-c-c’shtiin.) [From L. Lat. inter- 
linenre.] Act or process of inserting words or lines 
between lines previously written or printed. 

Interloc’utory Order or Decree. (Luw.) Bee 
D.:CREE. 

In‘terluade, (-lood.) [From L. interludo, I play between.] 
(Dram.) Among the ancients, a Lght musical enter- 
tainment sung by the chorus between the acts of a 

lay. In the modern sense, it denotes a burletta or 
Kind of comic opera, written for two or three per- 
formers, and sometimes introduced on the stage be- 
tween the principal play and the after-piece. 

Intermittent Fevers, (mittunt) [L. tntermitto, I 
leave off fur a time.) (Med.) Such fevers as subside and 
soon return. See AGUR. 

International, (-ndsh’tin-1.) [From L. inter, and 
Eng. national.) Relating to transactions between inde- 
pendent nations. 

International Law. See Law or NATIONS. 

International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion, (The,) a secret and communistic society 
founded in London, Nov., 1847, by Dr. Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels, with the avowed aim “ of affording a 
central medium of communication and co-operation be- 
tween working:nen’s societies existing in different coun- 
tries, andaiming to the same end, viz.,the protection, ad- 
vancement, and complete emancipation of the working- 
classes.” The organized plans and principles of this 
society are too little known, and constitute too much 
an element of current politics, to be enlarged upon in 
this work. It would secm to possess a powerful organi- 
zation, ramifying through the greater part of Europe 
and America, and is looked upon with much suspicion 
by many of the ruling European powers; in France, for 
instance, the mere fact of a person being known as afol 
inated with this society subjécted Lim to severe penalties. 
(Law of March,1872.) 

Internuncio. See NUNCIO. 

Interpleader, (-pled'tr.) an) A Bill of I in 
equity is filed by one from whom the same article or 
sum is claimed by two parties, with a view to ascertain 
the person to whom it rightly ought to be delivered or 
paid. 

' Interpolation, (-po-la’shun.) [From L. interpolatio,) 

| (Crit) In philological criticism, the insertion of spu- 
rious passages in the writings of some old author. — 
(Math.) The insertion between two numbers of a series 
increasing according to a certain law, of other numbers 
such as, if not abeolutely yet very nearly, may accord 
with the sume law. 

Interregnum, (-rg’ntim.) (Pol) In elective mon- 
archies, the period of time during which the throne is 
vacant. 

Interrogation, (-(¢r-ro-ga’shun.) [From L. interro- 
gatio, a questioning.) (Gram.) A mark, sign, symbol, 
or character expressed thus (72), as indicative of a ques- 
tion; as, Will you come? ”—( Rhet.) A figure of speech 
which contains a proposition in the form of a question, 

Interrogatory, (-réy-to-re.) Í Same deriv.] ae) 
A written question put to a witness in a cause, an 
which he is bound to auswer under oath, It usually 
applies to those witnesses who are examined out of 
court under competent authority. 

Intersection, (-s°%’shun.) [From L. tnfersectw, n cute 
ting between.) (Geom.) The cutting of one line or 


space of time. — ( Hist.) The name is attached to the | plane by another. 
undernoted polemical decrees: (1.) The Interim of Rat-' Interstellar, (-st:l'ldr.) [From L. inter, and stella, 


isbon, 1541, which referred the German theclogical con- 
troversy to the decision of a general council. (2.) The 
Interim of Augsburg, 14S, which, promulgated by the | 
emperor Charles Y., tailed, when disenssed beore the | 
diet assembled in that city, to reconcile the contheting , 
interest of Catholic aud Protestant, (3.7) The Interim of | 


astar.] (Ast) Designating that which is betwecu the 
stars, or is situated beyond the solar system, 

Interstratification, (-stril-c-fe-ku'shun.) (Grol) 
The subdivision of a stratum or deposit by layers of 
other substances, in which case such strata are said to 
be wstlerstrati fied, 
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Anterval, (in/{tir-vdl.) [From L. intervallum, literally, 
the vacuum between two walis.) (Afus.) The difference 
of pitch between sounds in respect to height or depth, 
or the distance on tho stave from one note to another; 
in opposition to unison, which is two sounds exactly of 
the same pitch. 

Intervention, (-vén’shiin.) [From L. interventio, a 
coming iar idea? (Pol.) The armed interposition of 
one state in the domestic affairs of anothe or in awar 
between two other states. 

Intestacy, (térto-se.) [From L. intestatus, one who 
has not testified.] (Zaw.) The state of one who dies 
without leaving a will; such a person is hence called 
an infes(ate. 

Intestinal Worms. (Zoðl.) See NEMATOIDS. 

Intestines, (in-téstins.) [From L. intestina, a gut.) 
(Anmat.) The convoluted membranous and muscular 
tube, reaching from the stomach to the anus. They 
consist of the large and small I.; the former including 
the cecum, colon, and rectum; the latter, the duodenum, 
the jeyunum, and the ileum (Fig. 265). They are attached 
to the body by the mesentery. 

Intonation, (-to-na’shun.) [From L. tn, and tonus, a 
sound.) (Afus.) The art of sounding with the voice the 
notes of the scale or gamut, in succession, or at any in- 
tervals. To do this successfully, a good ear is almost 
indispensable; and the key, or, as it has been sometimes 
called, the tone, in which the composition is written, 
must be carefully observed. 

Intoning, (-(én’ing.) [Same deriv.] (Jfus.) In psalm- 
ody, the practice of siuging antiphonies, first by the 
clergyman officiating, and then taken up by the choir 
or congregation. : 


Intoxication, (-tdks-e-ka'shun.) (Med.) The state 
produced by the excessive use of alcoholic liquids or in- 
ebriating substances. See DELIRIUM TRENENS, and 
TEMPERANCE. 

Intrados, (-(ra’dés.) [From L. intra, within, and dor- 
sum, the back.] (Arch.) The soffit or under surface of 
an arch, as opposed to eztrados or exterior curve. 

. Intransitive, (-(rdn’se-tiv.) — L. intransitivus, a 

passing over within.] (Gram.) A term which desig- 
nates a verb cxpressive of actions that do not pass over 
to an object; as, I sleep, I go, I come, &c. 

In transitu, (-(rdn’si-tu.) [L., in passing over.] (Com.) 
panne the act or time of passing froin one place to an- 
other. 

Intrenchment, (intrénsh’mént.) [From trench.] 
(Fort.) Any work, consisting of not less than a pet 
and a ditch, which fortifies a post against the attack of 
an enemy. 

Futrigue, (in-treeg’.) (Lit.) Same as PLOT, q.v. 

Introit, (-tro’t.) [L. Lat. introitus.) (Ecci.) In the 
service of the Roman Catholic Church, a psalm sung 
on the arrival of the prieat inside the rails of the altar. 

Introrse, (-irdrs.) [From L. introrsus, inward.) (Bot.) 
Turned towards the axis to which it belongs; as an 
anther when its valves face the centre of a flower. 

Iatraded Rocks, (-trood’éd.) [From L. intrudo, to 
thrust in.] (Geol.) Igneous rocks which, while in a 
state of fusion, violently forced themselves through 
fissures in disrupted strata of other rocks. —(Zowl.) An 
insect’s head is said to be tnfruded when drawn back 
almost bodily within the trunk. 

Intaition, (-(u-ish'tin.) [From L. intueor, I observe.] 
(Piil.) That power of the human mind by which, with- 

` out the instrumentality of reason, a thing is known or 
comprehended immediately, as soon as it is perceived 
or attended to. 

Intus-susception, (-siissep’shiin.) [From L. intus- 
sausceplin, a receiving Within.) (.Wed.) A very serious, 
and often fatal accident, which consists in the falling 
of one part of an intestine into another; or the passin 
of one part within another, causing a duplicature o 
the intestine. 

Emula, (in’u-lah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Asteraceæ. 
The root of I. Helenium, the Elecampane, has an aromat- 
ic campbor-like taste, due to the presence of a crystal- 
line substance called helenin, allied in chemical com- 
position to creosote. It also contains a quantity of 
starchy material, called inulin, which differs from or- 
dinary starch in being colored yellow by iodine. 

Imundation, (-da’shun.) [From L. in, and unda, 
wave.}] (Agric.) The overflowing of land from natural 
causes, and without the intervention of artificial means; 
being thus distinguished from irrigation. 

In vacuo, (-vdk’u-o.) [L.] In a void space, or one de- 


prived of air. 
Invalid, (in’vah-leed.) [From L, invalidus, feeble.) 
(Mil. and Nav.) A soldier or sailor disabled by sickness 


or wounds received in war, and hence unfit for further 
service. 
Invention, (-ven’shun.) [From L. invenio, I find.) 
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(Law.) See PATENT.— ( Poet.) That which forms an ad- 
dition to the facts or history of the subject. — ( Rhet.) 
The gathering and selecting of appropriate arguments 
and figures of illustration.— (Fine Arts.) The term I. is 
employed to designate the conception or representation 
of a subject, the selection and disposition of its various 
parts, and the whole means by which the artist seeks 
portray his thoughts. —I. of the Cross. (Theol.) See 
ROSS. 

Inventory, (in’vén-to-re.) [Same deriv.] (Zaw.) A 
list, account, catalogue, or schedule of all the j 
chattels, assets, and appurtenances of a demised person, 
made by his executor or administrator. 

Inverary, (in-vir-a’re,) a town and seaport of Scot- 
land, C. co. Argyle, near the head of Loch Fyne, 42 m. 
N.W. of Glasgow. Pop. 1,500. ‘ 

Inverkeithing, (-keeth’Ing,) a seaport of Scotland, 
Rp Pito on the Frith of Forth, 10 m. N. of Edinburgh, 

. 1,817. , 

Inverness, (fin'vřr-nčss,) a seaport-town of Scotlan 
C. of a very mountainous co. of same name, is situate 
at the mouth and on both sides of the river Ness, 115 
m. from Edinburgh, Lat. 57° 28’ 36” N., Lon. 4° 13’ 307 
W. It has long been considered as the C. of the Scot- 
tish Highlands. Pop. 17,245. 

Inverness’, aco. of Nova Scotia, b. on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; C. Port Hood. Pop. 23,415, 

Inverse, (in-viirs’.) [From L. inversus, turned upside 
down.] (Sot.) Designating a part the apex of which 
is directly opposite to that of the organ of comparison. 
—(Arith.) I. proposition signifies a rule in which it de- 
pends on the question whether the first or the second 
term in the statement shall be the greater. When the 
quantity required must be larger than the given quan- 
tity of the same kind, the second term must be the 
greater, and vice versa. This rule is used when the 
effect or result of any operation is less in proportion as 
the cause is greater, or is greater in proportion as the 
cause is less. I. Ratio is the ratio of the reciprocals, or 
the ratio inverted. Thus, $: $, or 6: 5, is the inverse 
of the ratio 5: 6. 

Inversion, (-viir’shun.) [Same deriv.) (Mus.) The 
change of place between two notes of an interval, 
taking its name from the complement of the octave. — 
(Arith.) The chunging antecedents into consequents in 
the terms of a proportion, and vice vers. — (Gram. and 
Rhet.) The transposition of words out of their natural 
order. Thus, in the Latin, “ Mulierem fortem quts in- 
veniet ?” for “ Quis inveniet mulierem fortem?” In the 
ancient languages much grenter facilities existed for 
this kind of displacement than in the modern, on 
account of the different cases, &c., being indicated by 
their terminations, 

Invertebrata, (-vir'te-bra-tah,) or INVER’TEBRATES. 
[L. tn, not, and vertebratus, having a eae (Zool) 
A group of animals, comprising those which have not 
a vertebral column or spine. In the system of Cuvier, 
the I. correspond to the branches Articulata, Mollusca, 
and Radiata. 

Investiture, (-vést'e-tiir.) [From L. investio, to clothe.] 
(Feud. Law.) The open delivery of seisin or possession ; 
in other words, the actual conveyance of lands by a lord 
to his vassal. 

Investment, (-vést’mént.) [Same deriv.] (Finance, dc.) 
The placing of money out at interest in some kind of 
property or funded stock; as, an investiment in govern- 
ment bonds. —( Mil.) The surrounding a place with 
troops preparatory to besieging it in form, so as to cut 
off reinforcements or supplies to the garrison. 

Invocation, (-vo-ka’shun.) [L. inrocatio, a calling 
upon.] (Lit.), An address at the commencement of «a 
poem, in which the author calls for the aid of sume 
divinity, particularly of his muse.— J. of Angels cud 
Saints. (Theol.) In the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, the act of addressing prayers to the blessed 
spirits who are with God, not to ask from them the 
direct bestowal of grace and mercy, but only their 
prayers, their assistance, and their help in obtaining 
benefits from God. 

Invoice, (in'vois.) [From Fr. en, and voie, the road.] 

Com.) This term, which has superseded the old phrase 

ill of parcels, denotes a written category or account of 
the several items or particulars of goods supplied, or 
merchandise shipped,or forwarded toa purchaser, factor, 
&c., with the value or prices and charges annexed. 

Involucre, (-vél/u-kir.) [L. involucrum, a covering. 
(Bol.) A ring or rings of bracts surrounding sever 
flowers. An /nrolucel (L. involucellum] is a secondary 
J. usually not containing more than one or two flowers. 

Involute, (%n’vo-lit.) [From L. involutus, folded ad 
(Geom.) A curve supposed to be described by the end 0 
a string unwinding itself from the arc of another curve 
about which it has been rolled. — ( Bot.) A term appli 
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to indicate when the sides of a body or organ curve in- | Jo‘niam Sea, the name given to that portion of the 


wards on either hand, as seen in the leaf of the apple. 
—(Conch.) Noting the exterior lips of a shell when 
turned inwards at the margin. 

Involution, (-/@’shin.) [From L. involutio, a folding: 
up.] ( Math.) The raising of any quantity to a given power 
by multiplying into itself the required number of 
times; thus. the cube or third power of 4is obtained by 
multiplying 4, the root, into itself twice, as 4 X 4 X 4 = 
64. The index, or exponent of the power, in this case 3, 
tella the number of factors, each of which is equal to 
the quantity to be involved; and the number of multi- 
plications to be performed is always one less than the 
exponent. 

Inyo, (in’yo, or in’e-o,) in California, a 8.E. co., border- 
ing on Nevada; area, 7,000 sq. m. Capital, Independ- 


ence. 

Ke, (i’0.) (Myth.) The daughter of Inachus, whom Ju- 
piter was said to have loved, and, for fear of Juno, to 
lave changed into a cow. She is represented as tor- 
mented by a gad-fly sent by Juno, and to have wan- 
dered through various countries, crossing the Bospho- 
rus, and at last resting in Egypt. She is supposed to 
be the Isis of the Egyptians. 

Iodine, (i’o-din.) (From Gr. todés, violet-colored.] 
(Chem.) An element discovered by Courtoia in 1812; 
at. weight, 127; symbol I. At the ordinary tempera- 
ture it is a solid, grayish-black, metallic-looking, crys- 
talline mass, very soft and brittle. It volatilizes at the 
ordinary temperature, and when heated to 107° C. 
(221-6° F.), it melts; and at a temperature of 347°-356° 
it boils, evolving a magnificent violet-colored, very 
dense vapor. Iodine dissolves largely in disulphide of 
carbon, to a less degree in alcohol and ether. Water 
dissolves it very sparingly. In its chemical properties 
iodine resembles chlorine, but it possesses leas intense 
affinities. It is obtained from the half-fused ash of 
dried sea-weeds, chiefly belonging to the gen. Fucus. 
Its preparations are used extensively in medicine and 
photography. Its pp. compounds are: Hydriodie Acid 
(q v.); —Iodide of Nitrogen, a substance the composition 
of which is not satisfactorily ascertained, and which is 
probably a mixture of several substances, perhaps con- 
taining hydrogen. It isa brownish-black powder, pre- 
cipitated by adding a solution of iodine to ammonia, 
and also formed by digesting iodine in strong ammo- 
nia. It must be dried in small portions, on separate 
pieces of filtering-paper, by exposure to the air. When 
dry, iodide of nitrogen is one of the most explosive 
substances known, the slightest touch, even with the 
end of a feather, causing it to explode with a sharp 
report, shattering to pieces the solid bony upon which 
it rests. If cautiously liberated from the paper, and 
allowed to fall from the height of a few feet intoa basin 
of water, the shock is sufficient to induce explosion. 
Its explosion is attended with the evolution of a beau- 

tiful violet vapor of iodine ; — Iodic Acid, which crys- 
tallizes from its solution in transparent, six-sided tables. 
It is very soluble in water, and possesses the properties 
of a strong acid. Form. IOs. 

Kon, (i’dn.) (Myth.) The reputed son of Apollo and 
Creusa, and supposed progenitor of the Ionians. 

Iona, IcoLMKILL, or CoLUMBKILL, (i-o’nah,) [‘ St. Co- 
lumba's retreat,”] an island of the Hebrides group, 
S.W. coast of Scotland, co. Argyll, divided from the 
island of Mull by a narrow strait termed the Sound of 
Iona; area, 2,000 acres. This island possesses great 
archeological interest, as having been of yore the seat 
of numerous monasteries established by St. Columba, 
who introduced Christianity into Scotland. Interred 
among the ruins of one of its churches lie the remains 
of 48 kings of Scotland, 4 Irish kings, 1 king of France, 
and 8 Norwegian monarchs. 

Lonia, (i-o'ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A region of Asia Minor, 
settled 1050 B. C., by an Attic immigration. It extended 
from the Hermes along the Ægean coast as far as the 
headland of Posideum, or bet. 3709-409 N. Lat. It con- 
tained Ephesus, Miletus, Colophon, and other great 
cities, became subject to the Lydians, 560 B. C., and 
passed under Persian domination in 557. After unsuc- 
cessful attempts to regain their independence, J, after- 
wards became a portion of the Macedonian conquests, 
and ultimately of the Roman empire, 133 B.C. 

konia, (i-o’ne-ah,) in Michigan, a S.W. central co. ; area, 
576 sq. m. y A town, C. of above co., 
on Grand River, 38 m. N.W. of Lansing . 

fo’nian istands, a chain of islands in the Mediter- 
Traneau, running round the W. coast of Epirus, and W 
and S. of Greece. It consists of abt. 40 islands, the pp. 
of which are Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, 
Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo. In 1815, by the treaty of Paris, 
they were put under the protection of Great Britain, 
and were transferred to the kingdom of Greece in 1564. 


Mediterranean which connects with the Adriatic by 
the Strait or Channel of Otranto, thus situate bet. 
Albania, Greece, and the Ionian Islands on the E., and 
Calabria and Sicily on the W. It forms a maximum 
width of abt. 400 m. bet. Cape Porto di Palo, Sicily. 
and Cape Matapan, in the Morea. 


Fonic, (i-o’nik.) [From Gr. Tonikos.) (Geog.) Desig. 


nating anything which pertains to Ionia, or to the in 
hab. of the Ionian Islands. — ( Pros.) An Ionic verse 
or metre. 


Io/nie Order. (Arch.) The third of the five classical 


orders, being a kind of mean between the massive and 
the graceful. 
Its distin- 
guishing fea- 
ture is the 
volute of its 
capital (Fig. 
411). Inthe 
Grecian Io- 
nic, there 
are 2 front 
and 2 rear 
volutes, con- 
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curved sides; 

so that it presents the same appearance from whatever 
side it is viewed. The Greek volute continues the fillet 
of the spiral along the face of the abacus; in the Ro- 
man its origin is behind the ovolo. The height of the 
column is abt. 9 diameters, and the base varies in dif- 
ferent examples. The shaft is cut into 24 flutes. In 
Grecian specimens, the entablature is very simple; in 
modern, it is sometimes greatly enriched ; and the frieze 
is often cushioned — that is, presents a convex instead 
of a plane surface in front. 


Ionic School. (Phil) The collective name given 


to the earliest Greek philosophers, Thales, Anaximan- 
der, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and Anaxagoras; on ac- 
count of their following no general tendency, and 
belonging for the most part to Ionia. 


Iosco, (i-ds’ko,) in Michigan, an E. co., washed by the 


waters of Saginaw Bay and Lake Huron; area, 900 sq. 
m.; C. Tawas City. 


Iowa, (i’o-waw,) a N. central State of the American 


Union, b. N. by Minnesota, E. by Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois, 8. by Missouri, and W. by Nebraska and Dakota; 
bet. N. Lat. 40° 30’-43° 30’, and W. Lon. 909-979. In 
shape, I. presents an almost perfect parallelogram ; has 
a length, N. to S., of abt. 300 m., by a pretty even width 
of 208 m., and embraces an area of 55,045 sq. miles, or 
35,228,800 acres. The surface of the State is generally 
undulating, rising toward the middle into an elevated 
plateau which forms the “divide” of the Missouri and 
Mississippi basins. Rolling prairies, especially in the 
S. section, constitute a regnant feature, and the river 
bottoms, belted with woodlands, present a soil of the 
richest alluvion. J. is well watered; the principal 
rivers being the Mississippi and Missouri, which form 
respectively its E. and W. limits, and the Cedar, Iowa, 
and Des Moines, affluents of the first-named. Mineral- 
ogically, J. is important as occunying a section of the 
great N.W. coal-field, to the extent of an area estim. at 
25,000 sq. miles. Lead, copper, zinc, and iron, are alse 
mined in considerable quantities. The soil is well 
adapted to the production of wheat, maize, and the 
other cereals; fruits, vegetables, and esculent roots, 
maize, wheat, and oats forming the chief staples. Wine 

tobacco, hops, and wax are other noticeable items o 

the agricultural yield. Cattle-raising, too. is a branch 
of rural industry largely engaged in. The climate is 
healthy, although liable to extremes of heat and cold. 
The annual gross product of the various manufactures 
carried on in the State, approximate, in round nombers, 
a sum of $50,000,000. /, has over 8,000 m. of railroad in 
operation and course of completion, besides over 500 m. 

of water-communication by means of its navigable 
rivers. The State is politically divided into 99 cos., 
with the following prominent centres of population: 
Dee Moines (cap.). lowe City (former cap.), Dubuque, 
Davenport, Burlin,to., Council Bluffs, Keokuk, Mum 
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catine, and Cedar Rapids. The State exccutive is vested 
in a governor elected biennially; and its legislature 
consists of a senate of 5U members, chosen for a like 
term, besides a house of 100 representatives, elected bi- 
ennially. The State institutions of J. — religions, scho- 
Jastic, and philanthropic — are on a par, as regards num- 
ber and perfection of organization and operation, with 
those of her N.W. sister States, and education is espe- 
cially well cared for, and largely diffused. I. formed a 
rtion of the American territorial acquisitions from 
Tance, by the so-called Louisiana purchase in 1803, and 
was politically identified with Louisiana till 1812, when 
it merged into the Missouri Ter. ; in 1834 it came under 
the Michigan organization, and, in 1836, under that of 
Wisconsin. Finally, after being constituted an inde- 
ndent Territory, it became a State of the Union, Dec. 

, 1846, 

f’owa, in Iowa, a S.E, central co.; area, 576 
Marengo —In Wisconsin, a S. 
C. Dodgeville. 

Town, a river of the U. States, rising in Hancock co., 
State of Iowa, and emptying into the Mississippi in 
Louisa co., after a S.E. flow of abt. 300 m. 

Vowa City, in Jowa, a town, C. of Johnson co., and 
formerly of the State itself, on the Iowa River, 80 miles 
above its embouchure. 

Ipecacuanha, (i-pe-kăk-u-dn'hħah.) [Peruv.] (Bot.) 
See CEPHAËLIS. 

Iphigenia, (Uf-eje-ni’ah.) (Heroic Hist.) A daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, offered up as a sacri- 
fice to Diana, which goddess spared her life and made 
her a priestess at Tauris, from which place her brother, 
Orestes, carried her back to Greece. 

Ipomarca, (ip-o-me’ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of twining proe- 
trate creeping or 
rarely low and erect 
herbs, O. Conrolrula- 
cer, with entire 
lobed, or divided 
leaves, and large and 
showy flowers in the 
axils of the leaves, 
in small cymes, 
rarely solitary. Sev- 
eral species are culti- 
vated as ornamental 
plants, but the genus 
derives ita chief im- 
portance from the 
medicinal properties 
which it possesses. 
These depend on an 
acrid juice which 
aboundsin their 
roota, chiefly in those 
of the S. American I. batainides (Fig. 412), and which 
has a strongly purgative quality arising from the pres- 
ence of a peculiar resin. The Mechameck of the N. 
American Indians is I. pandurata. Ita powdered root acts 
like rhubarb, and has also some reputation as a diuretic. 

Ipse dixit, (ip'se diks’it.) [L., so he said.) A phrase 
used colloquially and substantively to denote a mere 


assertion without proof. 
A river of Asia Minor, 


Ipeua, (ip'sùs.) (Anc. Cey) 
in Phrygia, where was fought a decisive battle, 301 B. 
c., between Antigonus and his son Demetrius, and 
Ptolemy, Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysimachus; result- 
ing in the death of Antigonus, and the apportioning 
of his empire among the victors. 

Ipswich, (Ips'{,)a borough of England, C. of co. Suf- 
folk, on the Orwell, 65 m. N.E. of London. Pop. 43,136. 

Ips'wich, in Massachusetts, u town and port of entry 
of Essex co., on Ipswich River, 25 m. N.N.E. of Boston. 
Pop. 3,720. s 

Iquique, (¢-ké’ka,) n seaport of Peru, dep. Arequipa, 40 
m. W. of Tarapacca, opposite a noted guano island of 
——— S. Lat. 20° 12’ 30”, W. Lon. 70° 14/ 45”. 

I eAjemi, (¢-rdk-azh’a-me,) [anc. Media,] a p. of 
Persia, b. N. by Azerbijan, Ghilan. and Mazanderan, E. 
by Khorasan, S. by Farsistan and Knuzistan, and W. by 
Luristan. It is intersected py several ranges of bleak 
and barren mountains, Lut its valleys are rich and fruit- 
fal. J.-A. contains the two cap. cities of Teheran and 
Ispahan. WY estim. at 1,000,000. 

Irak-Arabi, (-dr’a-le,) a dist. of the pashalic of Bag- 
dad, Turkey in Asi 


sq. m.; C. 
. CO.; area, 740 sq. m. 





Fig. 412. — IPOMŒA BATATOIDES. 


occupying the surface lying bet. 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and on which are the 
remains of anc. dad. 

Iredell, (irdl,) in N. Carolina, a W. central co.; area, 
600 eq. m. ; C. Statesville. 

Ireland, — anc. ERIN and lerne; L. HIBERNIA,] 
a large island of Europe,—of which it forms the ex- 
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treme W. limit,— forming a division of the United Ki 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and surrounded N.W. 
and S. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the N.W. it is sepa 
rated from Scotland by the North Channel, and E. and 
S.E. from England and Wales, by the Irish Sea and St. 
George's Channel. I. is of a rhomboidal figure, and 
deeply indented by arms of the sea; it lies bet. the par- 
allels of N. Lat. 51° 25/-55° 23°, and W. Lon 69-119, and 
has a maximum length, N.E. to 8.E., of 300 m., by an 
extreme breadth of 173 m. Area, 32,506 sq.m. Its pp. 
lakes are those of Neagh, Erne, Allen, Ree, Mask, Cor- 
rib, Conn, and Killarney ; mountains, the Mourne range, 
Derryreagh, Galtces, Magillicuddy’s Reeks, Slieve 
Bloom, Slieve Donard, the Wicklow range, and the 
Connemara groups; rivers, the Shannon, Barrow, Boyne, 
Lee, Suir, Nore, Slaney, Erne, and Foyle. The W. and 
S. parts of the island are much broken by mountain- 
ranges; a great portion of the centre consists of bogs; 
but, generally speaking, the soil is of great fertility, 
and the pasture-lands, owing to the prevailing humidity 
of the atmosphere, of almost unparalleled excellence. 
Hence, cattle-rearing and the cultivation of dairy pro- 
duce and garden-stuffs, constitute the ruling pastoral 
industry. The cereals, save oats and barley, are but 
little grown. The fisheries of J. are numerous and im- 
portant. The N. division of the island is the seat of the 
great Irish linen trade, and its inhabitants are exce 
tionably contented and prosperous. Politically, J. is 
divided into the 4 provs.— Ulster, Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught—and these provs. sub-divided into 32 
cos. The chief cities and towns are Dublin (the cap.), 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Galway, Clonmel, Waterford, 
Sligo, Londonderry, and Enniskillen. The pp. mineral 
producta are copper, lead, and sulphur-ore. The govt. 
is semi-independent, an English viceroy, under the title 
of Lord Lieutenant, holding almost regal sway. The 
pong of the kingdom are represented in the Imperial 

arliament by 32 of their number, and by 105 members 
of the House of Commons. The Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing form of religion, excepting in Ulster, in 
which prov. Presbyterianism is largely in the ascen- 
dant. In 1870,the Anglican Church in I., heretofore 
based on a similar foundation to that which it holds in 
tho sister-kingdom, was disestablished by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and all churches therefore made self-supporting. 
I. is well supplied with educational institutions, having 
3 universities — those of Trinity Coll., Dublin, (Protes- 
tant), Maynooth (Roman Catholic), and the Queen's 
University — besides a large number of endowed 
schools, and an admirable system of mixed schools, 
where children of all denominations may be taught. 
The legal executive is similar to that of England, and is 
presided over by a Lord Chancellor.—The origin of the 
anc. Irish race is involved in much obscurity ; ethnolo- 
gists, however, generally agree in describing it as be- 
longing to the old Brito-Celtic stock. Under the name 
of Scoti, they became known to the Romans by their in- 
cursions upon Britain. In the 3d cent. a. D., through 
the supposed influence of 8t. Patrick, the natives of the 
island became Christianized, and by the 6th, learning 
and civilization had become largely diffused through- 
out its limits. In 1014 A. D., the Danish invaders were 
overthrown by king Brian Boru in the battle of Clon- 
tarf. In 1155, Pope Adrian IV. granted I., by special 
bull, to Henry II. of England, and the island received 
shortly afterward a permanent English colonization. 
In 1210 king John granted a Charter to the Irish, 
which received confirmation at the hands of his son, 
Henry III. Inthe 16th cent., Henry VIII. introduced 
the Reformed Faith, and assumed the title of King of 
freland. Under James I., the prov. of Ulster received 
a large immigration of Scottish and English settlers, 
who introduced Presbyterianism. In 1641, the Catholic 

opulation raised a formidable revolt against the Eng- 
ish Protestants, 40,000 of whom were killed in Ulster 
alone. Anarchy continued to prevail till 1649, when the 
English republican, Cromwell, crushed it out with a 
hand of iron. In 1688, the Irish people—except the 
Ulster Protestants — espoused the cause of James II.— 
a cause extinguished by the defeats of Boyne and Auzh- 
rim. In 1798, tbe Irish Catholics again rose in revolt, 
and received some trifling aid from France: this in- 
surrection ended in their being more firmly riveted to 
England than before. In 1800, the Irish Parliament 
voted the legislative union of Ireland with England; in 
1829, the Catholic Emancipation Bill passed the lm- 
perial Parliament; in 1845, a so-called “ manifesto” of 
the “ Young Ireland party ” provoked an unsuccessful 
atten pt at insurrection under Wm. Smith O'Brien and 
others; and since then, the Fenians, Home Rulers, Land 
Leaguers and other modern partisans of Irish Independ- 
ence hrve been a cause of anxiety to the British guv- 
ernment. P. 4,704,750. 
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Ireland, (New.) an island of the S. Pacific Ocean, 
separated from New Britain on the N.E Ly St. George’s 
Channel; S. Lat. bet. =° 35-500 2’, und B. Lon. 150° 30- 
162° 50’. It is 200 m. long, by 12 in mean breadth. 

Irene, (i-re’ne,) B. in Athens, 752 a.D., married Leo IV., 
Emperor of the East, and after his death, in 780, gov- 
erned as regent during her son's (Constantine) minority. 
In 787 she assembled a Council which sanctioned Icun- 
oclasm ; dethroned her son, and deprived him of sight; 
and was, in her turn, deposed by her offended subjects, 
in 802. She p.in banishment in the year following. 

Ireton, Hesnry, (ir'tiin,) an English republican leader, 
R. 1610, was a son-in-law of Oliver Cromwell, who made 
him, in 1649, Lord Deputy of Ireland, which country he 
governed with justice and ability. J. was one of those 
who signed the death-warrant of Charles I. D. 1651. 

Irinrtea, (ir-e-dr'te-ah.) ( Bot.) A gen. of Palms, natives 
of tropical S. America, and remarkable on account of 
the singular shape of their trunk, which, after attain- 
ing a certain age, swells suddenly out at a point about 
midway between the ground aud its crown of leaves, to 
more than double its previous diameter, again contract- 
ing to its original size and cylindrical form at a short 
distance from the summit. 

fridacesre, (ir-e-da'se-¢.) (Bot.) An 0. of plants, all. 
Narcissales, consisting of herbs with corms, rhizomes, 
or fibrous roots, and 
mostly with equitant 
leaves, and flowers in 
sheaths. They have 
fragrant, stimulous, 
apd acrid qualities. 
Tris, which gives its 
name to the O., is a 
beautiful gen. of pe- 
rennial plants. The 

eater part have 
eshy rhizomes, and 
sword - shaped leaves 
of greater or less 
b th, but some 
few are tufted plants, 
with fibrous roots, 
and a few others 
bulbous. Iris root, 
which has the odor 
of violets, and is 
much esteemed for 
erfumery, powders, 
c., is the rhizome of I. florentina (Fig. 413), a species 
with large white flowers. 

Iridium, (i-rid’e-tim.) [From Gr. tris, the rainbow.] 
— A somewhat rare element found in association 
with platinum, and discovered in 1804 by Tennant. In 
the pure compact state after fusion it is a bright white 
metal, very dense, brittle in the cold, but malleable at 
a red heat, unacted upon by all acids, and infusible in 
the ordinary oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. Deville, however, 
has succeeded in fusing it in his lime-furnace, fed with 
a powerful oxy-hydrogen blast. Sp. gr. 21°15; at. weight 
99°13; symbol Ir. 

Eris, (i’ris.) (Myth.) The goddess of the rainbow, and 
a messenger of the gods. —(Anat.) That portion of the 
* which surrounds the pupil. It owes its'name to 

e different colors — various shades of blue, brown, or. 
y — it assumes in different persons (see EYE). — Bot.) 
IRIDACER. 

Irish, (i’rish.) (Geog.) The language spoken by the 
natives of Ireland, being the ancient Milesian branch 
of the Celtic. Plurally, the people or inhab. of Ireland. 
Adjectively, anything peculiar or pertaining to Ireland. 

Irish Moss. (Bot.) See CHONDRUS. 

l'rish Sea, (The,) a large body of water, forming that 
arm of the Atlantic Ocean which is centrally situate 
bet. England and Ireland, having to the N.W. the North 
Channel, and S.W. the St. George’s Channel; bet. N. 
Lat. 51° 40’-54° 30, and W. Lon. 39—60. 

fritis, (i-ri’tis.) [From Gr. tris.] (Med.) Inflammation 
of the iris. It is a disease of a very serious nature, at- 
tended with intolerance of light, dimness of vision, and 
pain in and around the eye. It may result in altering 
the form, or even closing up the aperture of the pupil. 
It is often caused by syphilis. 

irkutsk, or PRKOUTSK, (-tir-kootsk’,) a eity of Asiatic 
Russia, C. of a govt. of same name, lying at the junction 
of the Ushhakovkar and Irkut rivers, near lake Baikal. 
Pop. 23,856. 

Eron, (7 irn.) [A.S. iren.] (Chem. and Metall.) A metallic 
element very widely diffused in nature, and occurring 
fa great abundance in many parts of the world. Its 
Hobe is Fe, from the L. word ferrum; at. weight 56. 

the perfectly pure state, I. is almost unknown, In 
the arts, it is met with iu the forms of malleable I., steel 





Fig. 413. — IRIS FLORENTINA. 


» striking contrast to steel and cast I. 
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(q.v.), and cast I. The first being J. as free from im 
pine as it is possible to get it, and the other twe 
eing J. containing carbon in proportions varying from 
0:65 to upwards of 5'0 per cent. Good malleable I, 
known also as wrought I., is of a grayish color ; sp. gr. 
about 7:8. Its melting-point approaches that of plati- 
num; although at temp. far below this it assumes a 
soft pasty condition, and is capable of being welded to- 
gether into one mass. This property of J. is of the 
greatest value in manufacturing operations. Its hard- 
ness and toughness is scarcely altered by heating to red- 
ness and cooling suddenly, forming in this respect a 

It is very malle- 
able and ductile, and at a red heat may be hammered 
and rolled into any desired form. By these operations, 
it acquires a fibrous texture, and increases greatly in 
tenacity. The presence of foreign substances modifies 
the working properties of wrought J.; thus, sulphur in 
quantities of upwards of 0'1 per cent. renders it what 
is technically called red short — that is, brittle and nun- 
tenacious at a red heat. Phosphorus, if present in quan- 
tities of more than 0:5 per cent., rendera the I. brittle 
at the ordinary temp., or, as it is technically called, 
cold short. In dry air malleable J. is unchanged, but air 
and moisture quickly oxidize it, forming a red rust, 
which in time would eat through the whole mass, 
When heated to whiteness in a current of air, malleable 
J. burns with vivid scintillations, producing magnetic ox- 
ide, and at a red heat decomposes aqueous vapor ; form- 
ing magnetic oxide and evolving hydrogen.—Cust I., or 
Fig I, is I. containing the highest amount of carbon. 
There are two kinds, viz., gray cast J.,which is granularin 
texture and of a gray color; and white cast I., which is 
much whiter, hasa crystalline and somewhat conchoidal 
fracture, and is very hard and brittle. The chief differ- 
ence between these two kinds of cast I. appears to be 
due to the state in which the carbon is contained in 
them. The carbon may be removed from cast J. by 
heating it to the welding point and stirring it about in 
the air or with oxide of iron (Puddling process), or by 
blowing air through it in the melted state (Bessemer 
process), In the latter operation the heat produced by 
the combustion of the carbon is sufficient to raise the 
temp. to such a degree, that when at last the carbon is 
all burnt off, the resulting malleable J. is still in the 
liquid state. If these operations are stopped before all 
the carbon is burnt off, steel of various qualities is pro- 
duced, Cast J. is the form in which the metal is almost 
invariably prepared froin its ore, by processes whose 
description would occupy too much space, the reader 
being therefore referred to works on metallurgy for 
further details. The most important I. Ores are Mug- 
nelite, or Magnetic I. Ore, which has a black metaBic 
lustre, sometimes forms mountainous masses, and con- 
tains 72°41 percent. of 7. Hematite Red J. Ore, or Oliyts- 
tic 1., which is ferric oxide, occurs either crystalline‘or 
massive, aud contains 70 per cent. of J. Specular I. Ore, 
or Elba 1. Ore, which ie also a ferric oxide, and is iron 
gray and crystalline. Brown I. Ore, which is a hydrated 
sesquioxide of 7., contamus when pure $989 per cent. of 
J., and is of a compact earthy appearance. Spathic L 
Ore, or Spurry 1. Ore, a native protocarbonate of 2., crys- 
tallizing in masses of a light yellowish color, and con- 
taining 48°27 per cent. of 2. And Clay I. Ore, which 
consists of hsematite or spathic Z. ore with clay. In 1893 
the amount of Pig or Cast 7. preduced in the U. s. 
was 7,124,502 tons (of 2,000 lbs. each), of which Michigan 
and Alabama yielded the largest product. 

Iron, in Missouri,a S.E. co.; area, 500 sq.m. Ttabounds 
in iron (whence its name), and also other valuable mine 
erals, and contains within its limits the metailifercus 
eminences known respoctively as Pilot Knob, and Iron 
Mountain, C Ironton—JIn lah, a S. county, skirted 
by Nevada and Colorado; urere, ILOW square wies. 
C. Parowan. 

Ironclad, (itirn-kldd,) or IRON-PLATED Sap. (Nar. 
Arch.) Names which have been given to a new class 
of ships of war, dating their introduction from the year 
1860, and which consist of strongly-built vessels the 
wooden frames of which are armored with iron or stees 
plates from 44 to 15 inches in thickness, so as to offer 
the best resistance possible to tne projeetiles used in 
the present improved state of naval gunnery. 

Fron Cross, (The.) (Her.) A Prussian militar 
order of knighthood, founded in 1813 by Frederick Wil- 
liam III., as a reward for distinguished merit in the 
field, and consisting of an iron Maltese cross, mounted 
in silver. 

Iron Mask, (The.) (Fr. Masque de Fer.) (Fr. Hist.) 
The “ Man with the Iron Mask ” was a sobriquet given 
to an unknown personage who, after previous impris- 
onment in Pignerol, and at Sainte-Marguerite, was con- 
signed to the Bastilo, Paris, 1698, where, under’ the 


[RO 


aame of Marchiali, he languished till his death in 1708. 
The greatest mystery surrounded him, and to prevent 
his identity becoming made known, he was obliged to 


ISA 
source in the Alta! Mts., in N. Lat. 47°, E. Lon. 88°, and 


empiying Iuto the Obi at Samarona, after a course of 
1,960 m. N. and N.W. 
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wear a black velvet mask or vizard. Many conjectures | Ervine, (tir’vin,) a seaport of Scotland, co. Ayr, en a 


have been made as to who this prisoner of high rank 
and refined mauners really was, but none has hitherto 
received corroboration. 

fron Mount, in Missouri, a vill. of St. Francois co. 
abt. 81 m. S. by W. of St. Louis. 

Bron Pyri’tes. (Chem.) Disulphide of Iron, Form. 
FeS} It is frequently met with native, and is known 
as yellow ites, cubic pyrites, and mundic, and when in 
a different state of crystallization, white tron pyrites or 
marcasife. The yellow variety occurs in cubical crys- 
tals; sp. gr. abt. 5'0; it has a bronze metallic lustre, 
and a ccnchoidal fracture. The white variety or mar- 
easite crystallizes in pyramidal and prismatic combina- 
tions, and has a very pale yellowish gray metallic lus- 
tre; sp. gr. abt. 4'8. Iron pyrites is now used in enor- 
mous quantities in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 

Ironton, (iirn-tin,) in Ohio, a town, C. of Lawrence 
co., on the Ohio, 145 m. 8.E. of Cincinnati. 

Iron-wood. (Bot) A name common to plants of 
various genera. See MeTRosIDEROS and SIDEROXYLON, . 

Iron-wort. (-wiirt.) (Bot.) See SIDERITIS. 

Irony, (i’rdn-e.) {From Gr. eiron, one who acts a part.] 
(Rhet.) In its commonest sense, a sarcastic expression 
of praise or assent rendered in cases where — roba- 
tion or dissent is really intended to be conveyed by the 
speaker or writer. 

Iroquois, (ir-o-kwoi’.) (Eħnol.) A fam. of N. Ameri- 
can aborigines which had its habitat in central and W. 
New York, and was originally styled the Siz Nations, 
it being composed of the Oneidas, Mohawks, Senecas, 
Cayugas, Onendagas, and Tuscaroras. Later, to these 
were added the Hurons and Algonquins. The English 
and Canadians knew them under the general term of 
Mingoes. They became divided in their partisanship 
during the Old French War, one section siding with the 
English, and the other with the French. Inthe War 
ef the American Revolution, the J. were the steadfast 
allies of Great Britain, and seriously troubled the 
American frontiersmen. At the present day, they are 
scattered over New York and some of the N.W. States. 

Iroquois’, in Jlinois, a N.E. co. b. E. by Indiana; 
Grea, 1,100 sq. m.; C. Middleport. 

irradiation, (-ra-dea'shiin.) [From h. irradto, I 
make a light.} (Qpt.) A phenomenon in virtue of 
which white objects or those of a very bright color, 
when seen on a dark ground, appear larger than they 
really are. With a black body on a bright ground, the 
converse is the case. J. arises from the fact that the 
impression produced on the retina extends beyond the 
outline of the image. It bears the same relation to the 
space occupied by the image that the duration of the im- 
preasion does to the time during which the image is seen. 

Irrational, (irrdsh’in-dl.) [From L. tn, and ratio- 
nalis, a meditating.) (AMuth.) Designating a number or 
quantity the root of which is incommensurable with 
unity, and, consequently, incapable of proper extrac- 
tion : — opposed to rational. 

irraw Y, (ir-rah-wahd'de,) or IRRAWADI, a large 
river of Further India, rising near the confines of Bur- 
mah and Thibet, and flowing S. into the Gulf of Marta- 
ban, which it enters by a delta of several mouths. It 
is navigable as far up as the city of Ava. Length, abt. 


1,000 m. 

irregular, (Ir-r’g/u-ldr.) [L. trregularis.) ( Bot.) IIav- 
ing the parts which constitute a series of a flower dis- 
similar in size or form.—(Gram.) Indicating a verb 
or a substantive which, in its Inflections, diverges from 
the ordinary rules.— J. Troops. (SMil.) Army corps en- 
listed, paid, and officered on a footing different from 
that of the regular establishment. 

irrigation, — [From L. irrigo, to water.) 
(Agric.) The inundating of lands by artificial means, 
so as to increase their productiveness. Irrigation has 
pade great progress in the Western United States. In 
1890 the area of arid lands in this region was 1,381,151 
sq. m. The most of this is irreclaimable, but thousands 
of miles of canals and ditches have been dug, and great 
derert tracts converted into fertile land. 

irritants, (ir'retdnt:.) [From L. trritana, that which 
pora (Med.) Such means, applications, or reme- 

as superinduce pain or irritation, heat, and tem- 

sion: divided into mechanical 1., as puncture, acupunc- 


river of same name, emptying into the Frith of Clyde, 
24 m. S.W. of Glasgow. Pop. 7,500. 

Irving, Epwarp, (ŭr'ving,) a Scottish divine, B. at 
Annan, 1792, became, after 1822, one of the most elo» 
quent preachers in London, attracting to his sermons all 
that was noble and intellectual in English society. De 
eyed has styled him the greatest orator of our times, 

. 1834. 

Ir’ving, WasHINGTON, an eminent American author, 
B. of Scottish descent, in N. Y., 1783. He early devoted 
himself to the study of the law, and after a health-tour 
to Europe, was admitted to the bar in 1806. He, how- 
ever, never practised his profession, but gave his atten- 
tion to literature. In 1807, in conjunction with his 
brother William and J. K. Paulding, he published Sal- 
magundi, a humoristic serial, of which twenty numbers 
were issued. In 1809 appeared his History of New York, 
by Diedrich Knickerbocker — a work which increased his 
already rising reputation, and earned him the friendship 
of Sir W. Scott. In 1818 the Sketch-Book raised him to 
the highest eminence as a prose writer, and was re» 
ceived with enthusiasm among English critics. Next 
came Bracebridge Hall (Lond. 1822), and Tales of a Trav 
eller (Lond. 1824); History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus (1828); Chronicle of the Conqueat of 
Granada (1829); The Alhambra (1832); Astoria (1836): 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville (1837); Oliver Gold- 
smith, a Biography (1849), &c., &c. Between the years 
1829-32, J. held the position of Secretary to the American 
Legation at London, and was Minister to Spain, 1842-6, 
D. at his residence, Sunnyside, on the Hudson River, 28 
Nov., 1859, leaving behind him a Hterary reputation of 
enduring brilliancy. 

Irvingites, (dr’ving-tz,) or CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC 
CaurcH. (Eccl. Hist.) A Christian sect founded by the 
Rev. Edward Irving, a celebrated Scottish divine and 
preacher, B. 1792, D. in Glasgow, 1834. This sect does 
not differ from other Christian bodies in regard to the 
common doctrines of the Christian religion; it only ac- 
cepts, in what it considers to be a fuller and more real 
sense, the phenomena of Christian life. It believes that 
the wonder, mystery, and miracle of the apostolic times 
were not accidental, but are essential to the divinely 
instituted church of God, and its main function is to 
thoroughly prepare a people for Christ when he comes 
in his kingdom, A very special feature of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church is its extensive and elaborate symbol- 
ism. In regard to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
however, it appears to entertain very much the same 
view as the Roman Catholic Church. The Catholic 
Apostolic Church has established itself in England, Can- 
ada, the U. States, Prussia, France, and Switzerland, but 
the congregations are not numerous. 

Irwin, (ur’win,) in Georgia, a 8. contral co.; area, 700 
sq. m.; C. Irwinville. 

Isaac, (i/cak.) [Heb., laughter.] (Script.) A Hebrew 
patriarch and pastoral chief, was the son of Abraham 
and Sarah, and half-brother of Ishmael. The incidents 
of his life, as recorded in Genesis,are well known. He 
died at Hebron, aged 180 ycurs, leaving two sons, Jacob 
and Esau. 

Isabella or CastiLe, (Sp. esab-bèl'lah,) Queen of Spain, 
g. 1451, was the daughter of John II., king of Castile 
and Leon, and, in 1469, married Ferdinand V., king of 
Aragon. On the death of her brother, Henry 1V., 1481, 
she ascended the throne of Castile and Leon, to the ex- 
clusion of her elder sister Joanna. She was a woman 
of remarkable energy and talent, and possessed no itn- 
considerable beauty and much winning grace, althouch 
proud, ambitious, and deficient in true womanly geutle- 
ness. D. 1502. 

Isabella II., (Sp. e-sah-bèl'lah,) Queen of Spain, B. 

830, was a daughter of Ferdinand VIII., by Maria 
Christina. She s. her father in 1833, under the regency 
of her mother, Christina, and ber accession gave riso to 
the Carlist War (see CARLISTS). Espartero (g. v.) s 
Christinu in the regency in 1840, and 2. after coming 
of ago in 1843, married her cousin, Don Francisco de 
Assis, in 1846. After a stormy and disreputable reign, 
she was dethroned by her disgusted subjects in 1868. 

Isabel’la, in Michigan, a 8. central co.; area, 600 sq. m. 
C. Isabella. 


ture, and scarification; chemical J. as alkalies aud | Isabella the Catholic, (ORDER or.) (Her.) A Span- 


acids; and specific 1., as cantharides. 

Erritation, (-ta'shun.) [samc deriv) ( Med.) A term 
applied to any morbid excitement of the vital actions 
not amounting to inflammation ; and ít is often, but not 
always. a cause of that condition. 

drtish, ó tish,) a river ot Siberia, N. Asia, having its 


l Isabey, Evetne Louis Gas 


ish order of knighthood, instituted by Ferdinand VIL 


in 1815. 

BIEL, (e-zah-ba’,) a French 
marine painter, B. in Paris, 1804, has produced, among 
other pictures of undoubted excellence, A Tempest near 
Dieppe; the Battle of the Texel; and the Eanbarkation oj 
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De Ruyter. — T., JEAN Barrister, father of the preceding, ! Islamabad, (-a-)(d’.) (“City of Talam.”"] a town el 


B. in Nancy, 1767, studied under David, and became tne | 
most eminent miniature-paintcr of his time, under the 
patronage of Napoleon I. and other of the European 
sovercigns. The Congress of Vienna (1817) is perhaps his 
most ambitious work. D. 1855. ! 

Inagon, (i’sa-gon.) [From L. isms, equal, and gonia, an 
angle.) (Geom.) An equi-angular figure. | 

Isaiah, (t-2d'yah.) (Script.) One of the most eminent 
of the Hebrew prophets. Ho was the son of Amoz, 
but of his personal history very little is known, He 
Sa daa under Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 

ings of Judah. His prophecies, though delivered later | 
in point of time than several of those uttered by other | 
prophets, occupy, in our Bible, the first place, both on 
account of their bulk, and for the sublimity and im- , 
portance of the predictions. | 

Isanti, (i-sin'te,) in Minnesota, an E. co.; area, 450 sq. 
m.; C. Cambridge. | 

Isar, (vschr,) a river of 8. Germany, having its source 
near Innspruck, in the Tyrol, and emptying into the. 
Danube, nearly opposite Deggendorf, Bavaria, after a 
N.E. course of 165 m. 

Inatis, (t’sa-{is.) (Gr. woad.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Brassicacex, natives of S. Europe, W. Asia, and China. | 
1. tinctoria, the Dyer's Woad, is occasionally cultivated 
for the sake of its leaves, which yield a dye that may 
be snbstituted for indigo. 

Ischia, (cez/keah,) (anc. Ænaria,] an island of Italy, 
in the Mediterranean, bet. the bays of Gaéta and Naples. 
It contains a volcanic peak, Monte Epumeo, 2,574 feet 
above sea-level. C. Ischia. 3,500. 

Ischiagra, (is-kedg'rah.) — Gr. ischion, the hip, 
and agra, an affection.) (Med.) Hip-gout. See Sciatica. 

Ischnophontia, (isk-no-fo'ne-ch,) ISCENOPHONY. [Gr., 
thinness of voice.) ( Med.) A shrillness of the voice; but 
more frequently an impediment or hesitation of speech. 

Isère, (¢-sair’,) a dep. of France, formerly included in 
p: Dauphiné, b. W. by the Rhône. Area, 3,200 aq m. 

urface elevated by outlying spurs of the Alps. It is 
rich in minerals, and is watered by the Isère (whence 
its name), a tributary of the Rhône, 190 m.in length. 
C. Grenoble. Pop. 581,386. 

Iserlohn, (¢siir-lén,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. West- 
phalia. on the Baar, 18 m. W.of Afnsberg. Pop. 15,341. 

Isghem, (és'gaim,)a manuf. town of Belgium, p. W. 

Flanders, 18 m. from Bruges. Php. 10,000. 

fehmael, (ish’mdl.) (Script.) The first-Lorn of Abraham, 
by Hagar the Egyptian handmaid of his wife Sarah 
(see Gen. xvi., xxi.), was the ancestor of the Ishmaelites 
or Arabians. 

Jsidore, (St.,) or SEVILLE, (Ts’e-dér,) a Spanish scholar 
and theologian, B. at Carthagena, abt. 570 a. D, became 
in 600 bishop of Seville. His chief work is the Twenty 
Books of Etymologies, He pb. with the reputation of 
having been the most learned man of his age, 636 A. D. 

Isinglass, (i’zing-glds.) See GELATIN. 

Isis, (i’sls.) (Egypt. Myth.) 
The goddess of fecundity, 
wife of Osiris, and mother 
of Horus, worshipped by 
the early Egyptians, and 
also by the Greeks and 
Romans. The cow was 
held sacred to her wor- 
ship, and the temples of 
Memphis and Denderah 
were consecrated in her 
honor. 

Iskanderoon, or ALEX- 
ANDRETTA, (i8-Kahn’der- 
oon,) a seaport of Syria, 
in the Haleb, on a gulf of 
same name, 23 m. N. of 
Antioch. It is the port 
of Aleppo, and has the 
best harbor on the coast. 


Pop. 5,000. “Is 
Iskelib, (is’ke-lit,) a town 
of the Turkish empire, in 
Asia Minor, 106 m. N.E. 
of Angora. Pop. 10,000. 
fslade Pinos, — 
da-pë'nòz.) [Sp., “Isle of 
Pines,” ]aW.Indian island, 
dependent upon Cuba, in 
the Caribbean Sea, 50 m. 
8. of Havana; N. Lat. 219 
68’, W. Lon. 83°; area, 600 
. m; C. Nueva Gerona. 





Fig. 414. — 1818. 


. 2,000. 
aslam, (iz'ldm,) ISLAMISM. 
© as MOHAMMEDANISM, Q. v. 


Central Asia, in Cashmere, 395 m. S.E. of Perinagur; N. 
Lat. 35° 43’, E. Lon. 759 Y. Pep. 25.000. 

Island, (i/’ind.) [A. S. eland.) (Geog.) A tract of 
land surrounded by water — whether fresh or salt, — as 
distinguished from a metnland or coutinent. A swal! 
island is frequently termed an isle or islet, 

Island, in Waushingion a N.W. co., composed of 8 
cluster of islands lying bet. the mainland aud the Streit 
of oo de Fuca; area, 700 eq. miles. Capital, Coun 
ville. 

Ist’anda, (Bay op.) anarm of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
on the E. coast of the island of Newfoundland; N. Lat. 
44° 20, W. Lon, 589 159, 

Islay, Ivay, or Ira, cil’. one of the islands of the Scot. 
tish Hebrides, co. Argyle. lying tu the S.W. of Jura; 
area, 154.000 acres, Pep. 17,000, 

Islay, (¿s'li,) a seaport of Peru. and entrepôt of the trade 
of Arequipa; S. Lat. 17°, W. Lon. 72° 1V 6”, 

Isle, (il.) (Geog.) See ISLAND. 

Isle of France. ([Fr. ILe-pr-France.] A former p. 
of France, now occupied by the depts. Seine, Oise, Seine- 
et-Vise, Aisne, and Seine-et-Marne. 

Isle of Wight, in England. See Wiour, (ISLE or.) 

Isle of Wight, (-wit.) in Virginia, a S.E. co., being 
one of the 8 original shires of the anc. colony; area, 
TW rq. m.: C. Sinithfleld, 

Isle Royale, (-roidl,) in Michigan, a considerable is- 
land in Lake Superior, Keweenaw co., 60 m. N.W. of 
Keweenaw Point; area, 210 sq. m. It contains copper, 
and has sume good harbors. 

Islet, (Vrt) (Geog.) See ISLAND. 

Isleworth, (i2l-.firth,) a town of England, co. Mid- 
dlesex, constituting a suburb of London, facing Rich- 
mond on the other side of the Thames. Pop. 19,927. 

Islington, (iz'ling-tiin,) [anc. Jseldone,} a division of 
London, the English metropolis. 

Ismail, (is’mdl,) a town of Roumania, p. Moldavia, on 
the N. shore of the Kilia arm of the Danube, 42 m. E. 
of Galatz. Pop. 20,869. 

Is’mail Pasha. See Eorpr. 

Ismail Shah, (f¢mah-cl’,) B. 1487, established the 
Sufi dynasty upon the throne of Persia, and D. in 1524. 
Ismid, KIz’mid, or Is’NIEMID, (cez’mid,) (anc. Nico 
media,} a seaport of Turkey, in Asia Minor, 50 m. B. R 

of Constantinople. Pop. 10,000. 

Isochimenal Lines, (i-s0-ki’me-nal.) (Gr. feos, equal, 
and chetmon, winter.) See ISOTHERMAL. 

Isochronisim, (-sdk/ro-nizm.) [(ir. isos, and chronos, 
time.) (J’Ays.) The property possessed by penduluma, 
balance-wheels, and oscillating particles, by which they 
perform their oscillations, whether in longer or shorter 
arcs, in the same time. 

Isoclinic, (i-so-Alin’tk.) [From Gr. isos, and klincin, to 
incline.) (Phys. Geog.) A term applied to lines pan 
ing through places possessing an equal magnetic dip or 
inclination. 

Isocrates, (isòk'rah-teez,) a Greek orator and rhetori- 
cian, B. in Athens, 436 B. c., was the friend of Plato, and 
the preceptor of Xenophon. D. 338 B.C. 

Isodynamic Line, (is-o-di-ndm’ik-.) (Gr. feos, and 
dynamis, force.) (Phys. Geog.) A line joining ali the 
points on the earth's surface at which the magnetic 
intensity is the same. 

Isogonie, (1-so-gén'ik.) [From Gr. feos, and génia, an 
angle.) (Phys. Geog.) A term which describes those 
lines Joining all the places on the earth's surface at 
which the declination or angle made by the magnetic 
with the geographical meridian is the same. 

Isola Grossa, (¢-80'lah gros'sah.) [It., “Great Island.” 
An island of the Adriatic Sea, belonging to Austria, o 
the W. coast of Dalmatia, bet. N. Lat. 45° 61'-44° 11% 
Length, 27 m.; breadth, 3. Pop. 12,000. 

Isomeric Bodies, (i-so-m¢rik-.) [From Gr. isos, om 
a par with, and meros, a part.) (Chem.) Compounds 
which consist of the same elements in the same propor- 
tions, but have different properties— probably from 
the different way iu which they are combined or 
grouped. 

Isometrical Perspective, (-m¢t’re-kl-.) [Gr. ios, 
and metron, measure.) A useful method of drawing 
objecta whereby three sides of a parallelopiped are 
shown, and every part of the drawing is on the same 
scale, there being no diminution of distant parts as in 
ordinary perspective drawings. Such drawings are said 
to be in tsometrical perspective. 

Isomorphous Bodies, ({s-o-médrfiie.) [Gr. isos 
and morphé, shape.) (Chem.) Compounds which have 
the same crystalline form, while their chemical com- 
position is different. 


(After a basso-relievo at Thebes.) | Inaomandrn, (is-o-ndn'drah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plan 


O. Sapotacee. The Taban tree, J. Guts, a large fon“ 
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tree of the Malay archipelago, has an inspissated milky 
juice which con- 
tributes the well- 
known Gutia Per- 
cha, a substance 
brought into no- 
tice by Dr. Mont- 
gomery abt. 1840. 


percha, with re- 
gard to solvents 
and to the pro- 
ducts of destruc- 
tive distillation 

resemble those of 
caoutchouc. It is 
now manufactured 
into an incredible 
variety of useful 
articles. In fact, it 
takes upon itself 
all shapes, in obedience to the skill of man; and its 
adaptability to all climates, its impenetrable and en- 
during qualities, will cause it to be employed in almost 
every department of arts and manufactures. When im- 
mersed for a few minutes in water above 150°, it be- 
comes soft and plastic, so as to be capable of being 
moulded to any shape, which it retains on cooling. It 
resists water, damp, and all the causes which produce 
fermentation. It is not acted upon by caustic and con- 
centrated alkaline solutions, nor those of the vegetable 
and mineral acids. Weak alcoholic liquors do not af- 
fect it: even brandy dissolves but a trace of it. Olive- 
oil dissolves none of it while cold, and very little when 
hot. Sulphuric, muriatic, and nitric acids attack it 
when they are concentrated, particularly the last. It 
has recently been discovered that Gutta-percha can be 
obtained from the dried leaves of this tree, two pluck- 
ings of the leaves — — as much as one felled tree 
formerly did. This must make a hy p Saving, as mil- 
lions of trees have already been cut down. ` 

Isothermal Lines, (-thiirm’dl.) [Gr. isos, and thermé, 
heat.) (Phys. Geog.) Lines drawn across a chart of the 
earth so as to pass through all places having a given 
mean temperature, whether for a given month or for the 
year. A distinction is made between isothermal lines, 
ssotheral lines, and isochimenal lines, where the mean 
general, the mean summer, and the mean winter tempera- 
ture are respectively constant. An isothermal zone is the 
space comprised between two isothermal lines. 

Is an, (is-pa-hahn’.) [Anc. Aspadana.] A famous 
city of the Persian empire, and its former cap., 211 m. 
8. of Teheran, on the Zendarood, in a fertile plain. 
Under Shah Abbas, this place became the metropolis and 
“glory of the empire.” It was 24 m. in circumference, 
and had a pop. of 600,000. Since the transfer, however, 
of the seat of govt. to Teheran, this city has naturally 
declined in importance, though it still retains a pre- 
eminence in manufs. of costly stuffs, jewelry, and 
arms, owing to the skilfulness of her citizens. Pop. 


,000. 
Israel, (iz’rdl.) [Heb., warrior, prince, or soldier of 
God.) (Script.) A name specially bestowed on Jacob 
after his mysterious wrestling with God (Gen. xxxii. 28). 
It was, in consequence, the national appellation of his 
descendants (Exod. i. 1, iii. 16), and though sometimes 
used in contradistinction to Judah (2 Sam. ii. 43), espe- 
cially after the secession of the ten tribes (1 Kings xii. 
20, xii. 2), yet it was not entirely lost in the southern 
kingdom (2 Chron. xi. 6); and it was applied to the re- 
turned Cake after the Babylonish exile (era ii. 70, 
iii. 1). e term Israelite is still retained by all of the 
Issnquena, (emh karnan 
nena, ( E'nah,) in Mississi a W. co. b. 
on Louisiana; area, 1,030 sq. m. ; C. Talli 
Issoudun, (is-s00-diin,) a town of France, depf. Indre, 
18 m. N.E. of Chateauroux. Pop, 14,261. 
Issue, (ish'shoo.) [From O. Fr. issir, to depart from.] 
(Law) The legitimate offspring of married persons. 
, the point of fact in dispute between litigants, 
which is submitted to a jury.—(Med.) An artificial 
- ag te gape for carrying off the morbid secretions of 
Issus, — (Anc. Geog.) A city of Cilicia, Asia 
Minor, on the Syrian border, near which Alexander the 
—— routed the mighty army of Darius of Persia, B. 0. 


Istalif, (istah-lif.) a town of Afghanistan, 22 m. N.W. 
of Cabul; N. Lat. 34° 46’, E. Lon. 68° 58’. Pop. 15,000. 
See CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(is’‘miis or ist'miis.) —— Gr. isthmos.] 
neck or narrow strip of land which connects 
34 
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a peninsula to a mainland, as the isthmus of Corinth, 
Greece; or which unites two continents; as, the ésth- 
mus of Suez, that connects Asia and Africa. 

Istib, (ces'tib,) a town of Turkey in Europe, in Roume- 
lia, 60 m. N. of Ghiustendil. Pop. 20,000. 

Istria, (ces’tre-ah,) the S. division of the Austrian p. of 
the Littorale, being a peninsula formed by the gu of 
Trieste and Fiume, with Carniola as its N. frontier. See 
AUSTRIA. 

Italian, (e-tdl/ydn,) a native or inhabitant of Italy ; or 
the language spoken in that country.—{Philol.) See 
ITALY. : 

Italics, (i-tdl/ikz.) [Same deriv.] (Typog.) A class of 
printing-types in which the letters or characters stand 
in a reclining position; thus— Paris. They are in 
frequent use by way of distinction from the Roman or 
upright letters, for emphasis or antithesis, or on account 
of some peculiar importance attached to the words 
which they serve to express. 

Italy, (it’ah-le.) [It. Italia.] A kingdom of 8S. Europe, 
embracing the entire peninsula, boot-like in shape, ex- 
tending bet. the Adriatic Sea on the E., and the Ligu- 
rian and Tyrrhenian seas on the W., together with the 
rich and considerable region which is b. N. by Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol, E. by Carniola and the Austrian 
Littorale, and W. by France. I., hence, is contained 
within the limits of from N. Lat. 36° 46’ to 46° 30’, and 
E. Lon. 6° 30’ and 18° 30’, Length, N.W. to S.E. (or 
from Mont Blanc toCape Portio di Palo, Sicily), 780 m.; 
average width, 100 m. Prior to the year 1863, I. con- 
sisted politically of the kingdoms of Sardinia (Pied- 
mont), and the Two Sicilies; the States of the Church : 
the grand-duchy of Tuscany; the duchies of Modena, 
Parma, and Lucca; the Austrian provs. of Venetia and 
Lombardy; and the San Marino Republic. Since that 
period, or, more strictly speaking, since its consolida- 
tion into one kingdom, completed in 1870, I. has be- 
come divided into 69 provs., as follows: 
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Area 


Eng. | Pop.(1871.)| Capitals. 


8g. m. 


Provinces. 











PIEDMONT AND LIGURIA : Al- 
essandria, Côni, Genoa, 
Novara, Porto Maurizio, 
AEII podem Te aN 

ISLAND OF SARDINIA: Cag- 
Hari Bansari niaaa 

LOMBARDY : Bergamo, Bres- 
cia, Como, Cremona, Mi- 
lan, Pavia, Sondrio......... 

4EMILIA: Bologna, Ferrara, 
Forli, Massa and Carrara, 
Modena, Parma, Piacen- 
za, Ravenna, Reggio....... 

THe MARCHES: Ancona, As- 
coli Piceno, Macerata, 
Pesaro and Urbino.......... 

UMBRIA: Perugia ....... ..... 

RomaGna: Rome (former 
Pontifical States)............ 

Tuscany : Arezzo, Florence, 
Grosseto, Leghorn,Lucca, 
Pisa, Siena ........ 


13,249 
9,359 


3,790,590| Turin. 
621,666 Cagliari. 


8,644) 3,319,463! Milan. 


8,608) 2,133,732) Parma. 


2,949 
3,685 


939,979| Ancona. 
549,027 | Perugia. 


4,555| 729,859|Romr. 


8,374| 2,135,323) Florence. 


9,995 
4,121 


Venice. 
Potenza. 


2,739,897 
574,991 
THE ABRUZZI AND MOLISE: 
Aquila, Chieti, Teramo, 
Molise 
CAMPANIA: Benevento, Na- 
les,Principato Citeriore, 
rincipato Ulteriore, and 
Terra di Lavoro........ ..... 
APULIA: Capitanata, Terra 
di Bari, Terra d'Otranto.. 
CALABRIA: Calabria-Citra, 
Calabria -Ultra I., Cala- 
bria-Ultra II...... — 
Sicity: Caltanisetta, Cata- 
nia, Girgenti, Messina, 
Palermo, Syracuse, Tra- 
T ASE E E A 2,535,333 | Palermo, 
(Zep. (1893) — — 
30,724,897. ) Total....,\112,766'26,605,093 





6,700} 1,291,260 | Chieti. 





6,704 
8,648 


2,770,711 
1,392,866 


Naples. 
Bari. 





6,660| 1,140,396 (Cosensa. 


10,425) 








This kingdom has a coast-line of abt. 3,350 m., one-third 
of which is insulated, the principal indentations of the 
fea being the gulfs of Venice, Manfredonia, Taranto, 
Squillace, Policastro, Gaéta, Spezzia, and Genoa: be- 
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sides thoee of Asinora and Cagliari, in the island of Sardi- 
* and Castellamare in thatof Sicily. The latter island 
is divided from the Continent by the Straitof Messina. 
Besides the islands just named, there are those of the Li- 
pari group, Elba, Monte Christo, Stromboli, Ischia, Capri, 
Mtiglia, and the cluster upon which stands the city of 
Venice. Throughout her eutire length, or rather from 
the Gulf of Genoa to the extremity of Calabria, J. is in- 
tersected by the chain of the Apennines (q. v.). Her W. 
and N. frontiers are guarded by the Alps, ramifications 
of which mountain-system extend over a great part of 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venetia; Sicily is aleo gen- 
erally mountainous in regard to surface, Mt. Etna (y. v.) 
forming the culminating point of altitude. The plains 
of I. are extensive, and proverbial for their fertility and 
productiveness: notably so that of Lombardy, which 
lias been termed the “garden of Italy.” The Tuscan 
Maremma, the Pontine Marshes, and a large portion of 
the Roman Campagna, are also level tracts, highly pro- 
lific and generally well-cultivated. The principal rivers 
are the Po, with its numerous feeders; the Adige, 
Brenta, Piave, Tiber, Arno, Tagliamento, and Volturno ; 
the lakes comprise those of Como, Maggiore, Guarda, 
Bolseno, and Bracciano; salt lagoons, too, fringe the 
coasts of Venetia and Tuscany. A great part of the 
lower peninsula is almost exclusively of volcanic for- 
mation, Mount Vesuvius (q. v.), for example, manifest- 
ing periodical instances of subterranean activity. Iron 
is largely fuund in Elba, borax in Tuscany, and fine 
varietics of marble, with salt, nitre, alum, alabaster, 
gypsum, &c., in other parts. Mineral and thermal 
springs are almost innumerable. In point of climate, 
I. may be said to possess four distinct zones — ranging 
from the almost arctic cold of her mountain belts to an 
almost tropical degree of heat in the 3. lowlands and 
valleys. On the whole, it is a healthy country. The 
staple products of the soil are, wines, fruits, olive oil, 
silk, and cotton; which, with fish, marble, sulphur, and 
various manufs., constitute the bulk of her exports 
abroad. The priucipal articles fabricated in her indus- 
trial centres are textile fabrics, lace, straw hats, leather 

ods, gluss, pottery, perfumes, chemicals, and paper. 
The govt. is a constitutional monarchy, with the execu- 
tive power vested in the king, who exercises it through 
a responsible cabinet of ministers. The legislature is 
composed of two bodies—a Senate, and a Chamber of 
Deputies. Members of the latter house are chusen by 
universal suffrage in the electoral districts into which 
the kingdom is divided. The Roman Catholic is the 
established form of religion ; and a full degree of tolera- 
tion with respect to other creeds prevails. In 1870,the 
Italian army consisted of 376,163 men on a peace fvot- 
ing, together with a reserve of 143,467; the navy, of 96 
vessels — sail and steam — mounting 948 guus, and 
manned by 18,338 men, including marines. The finan- 
cial condition of the Italian kingdom is not altogether 
satisfactory. The budget of 1871 estimated the general 
receipts at a total of lire 1,397,030,390 ($279,406,078), to 
meet expenditures calculated at lire 1,558,042,949 ($311,- 
608,590); thus exhibiting a deficit amounting to lire 
161,012,559 ($32,202,312). In the year above nained, the 
‘total public debt stood at lire 9,020,000,000 ($1,804,000, - 
000). The commercial marine in the beginning of 1870 
embraced an aggregate of 17,665 vessels of all kinds, 
embodying 949,813 tons. At the same period, the rail- 
roads numbered 3,443 miles, which had increased in 
1876, to 4,817 miles in operation. In addition to 
the cities which, ranking as caps., are mentioned in ans 
other part of this article, the chief remaining centres 
of pop. are Mantua, Verona, Modena, Lucca, Padua, 
Alessandria, Pisa, Leghorn, Bologna, Ravenna, Messina, 
Catania, Salerno, Foggia, &c. The earlier part of the 
history of J. is identical with that of the Roman Empire 
9. v.); during the Middle Ages roso the republics of 

enice, Genoa, and Florence, together with quite a 
multitude of independent petty states. I., in short, re- 
mained in what may be termed a chaotic political con- 
dition until 1815, when the Treaty of Vienna defined her 
limitations to the States alluded to in the commence- 
mentof thisarticle. In 1848 the influence of the French 
Revolution extended to Italy. A revolt and war of in- 
dependence in Lombardy ended in the firmer riveting 
of the yoke of Austrian and papal tyranny, and the de- 
feat of Carlo Alberto, the patriotic king of Sardinia 
who had constituted himself champion of the Italian 
cause. In 1859, however, J. retrieved the misfortunes 
of 1848. She allied herself with France, and the battles 
of Magenta and Solferino, won by the allies, were suc- 
ceeded by the Peace of Villafranca, which restored Lom- 
bardy to J. In the year following, the Parmesans, Mo- 
denese, and peuple of the #milia turned their petty 
sovereigns out of doors, and incorporated those States 
with the growing Kingdom of Sardinia. Tuscany fol- 
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lowed suit, and on the 17th March Victor Emmaauel 
assumed the style and title of King of Italy. In 1861, 
a successful expedition of Gen. Garibaldi led to the ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbons from Naples, and the conse- 
quent reversion of the Two Sicilies to the Italian Crown. 
The year 1864, after witnessing the defeat of the Italian 
army by that of the Austrians at Custozza, gave to L, 
through the arms of Prussia, the prov. of Venetia, so 
long held by Austria; and, in 1871, the keystone was 
given to the arch of Italian autonomy by the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the royal authorities, despite tho pro- 
testa of the Pope, and which city thenceforward became 
the cap. of the entire Italian kingdom. — The beautiful 
and harmonious Italian language sprung, in the 12th 
cent., from the Rustic Latin. With Dante it arrived at 
its most perfect and polished state, and became the rec- 
ognized oral and written polite language of the entire 
country. The impetus imparted by the great poet to 
the intellectual life of his country remained after him. 
For following centuries Italy became the chief among 
nations as regarded the encouragement and develop- 
ment of science, literature, and the fine arts. To enu- 
merate simply the principal names among thoee that 
occupy the annals of fame as scientists, painters, mu- 
sicians, men of letters — names that this favored coun- 
try has given birth to— would demand a larger space 
than is warranted by the limits of this article. After ' 
the end of the 17th cent., however, a decadence be- 
came manifest in all branches of the arts and of liter- 
ature, and Italy gradually lost the preéminence for in- 
tellectual and artistic excellence she had for ages en- 
joyed. Of late years, nevertheless, the genius of 
Italy would seem to have in sume meusure revived 
both in science and in literature; a sound Italian 
style almost untainted by Gallicisms, has been adopted 
by the best writers of the day, and it may be foreseen 
that by the unification of the entire country, genius 
receiving a higher encouragement, Italy will ere long 
become once more the embodiment of a splendid intel- 
lectual life, not inferior to that of her glorious past. In 
1878, Victor Emmanuel (7.c.)and Pope Pius 1 X.(q.v. idied. 

Itapicuru, (¢-(ah-pe-koo-roo’,) a river of Brazil, empty- 
ing into the 8. Atlantic, 90 m. N. E. of Bahia. 

Itasca, (itds'kah,) in Minnesota, a co. near the British 
American frontier; area, 5,700 aquare miles.—Itasca 
Lake, in Minnesota, is a sheet of water in which the 
Mississippi bas its rise. It is situate in Cass co. and 
was discovered by Schoolcraft in 1832. N. Lat. 47° 10, 
W. Lon. 95° 54. 

Itaska Lake Park. In Iv] Minnesota made a 
State park of the entire basin of Lake Itasca, the 
source of the Mississippi river. This embraces 3) sq. 
m., of which a portion is still held by private parties. 

Ithaca, (ith’a-kuh.) (Mod. Gr. Theaki.] (Anc. Geog.) 
One of the Jonian group of Greek islands, lying 2 m. 
E. of Cephalonia, and 17 W. from the mainland; area, 
44 sq.m. It is celebrated in Heroic hist. as the birth- 
place and kingdom of Ulysses. Zop. 10,000. 

Ith’aca, a prosperous town of New York State, C. of 
Tompkins co., on Cayuga Inlet, 160 m. W. by 8. of 
Albany. It has considerable manufs. 

Itinerary, (i-tin’dr-a-re.) [L. Lat. ttinerarium.] For- 
merly, a book containing a list of roads, inns, distances, 
&c., for the guidance of travellers. 

Itu, or YT, eae a town of Brazil, 70 m. W.N.W. of 
Sað Paulo. 2p. 12.000. 

Iturbide, Don AuGcstIn, (e-toor-be-da’,) B. in Mexico, 
1784, became a general in the army of that country, and 
assisted in her liberation from Spanish rule in 1821. In 
the following year be caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor, Dethroned in 1823, he returned to Mexico in 
1824, and was there arrested and shot on a charge of 
treason against the republic. 

Ives, (St.,) (itz,) a seaport and borough of England, co. 
Cornwall, at the W. end of a bay of the sume name, 18 
m. W.of Truro. Pop. 10,034. 

Eviza, or Ivica, (e-be’xuh.) Bce BALEARIC ISLES. 

Ivan, (¢-vahn’,) the title borne by several czars of Mus- 
covy and emperors of Russia, of whom the most note- 
worthy were: Ivan I. (VassiLievitcu), who s. Basil IV. 
in 1462, and ‘largely extended his dominions, styling 
himself, in 1456, Sovereign of all the Russias.” D. 
1505.— Ivan IL. (called “ tHE TERRIBLE,” from his des- 
potism and cruelty) s. Basil V. in 1533, and proved an 
energetic and sagacious ruler. He introduced printing 
into Russia; took Astrakhan and Kazan from the Tar- 
tars; partially colonized Siberia; aud ruled his subjects 
with a hand of iron. D. 1584. 

Ivory, (i'vo-re.) [ee ivoire, from L. ebur.) (Com. and 
Arts.) The tusk of the male elephant, a hard solid sub- 
stance, of a white creamy color, and greatly esteemed 
for the fineness of its grain, and the high polish it is 
capable of receiving.. That of India becomes yellow; 
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Dat that of Ceylon is free from this imperfection. The 
elaphant’s tusk, or true I., is distinguished from any 
ether tooth-substance by its transverse sections show- 
ing lines of different colors running in circular arcs 
and forming by their decussation minute lozenge- 
spaces. The term /., however, is commonly ex- 

tended to the teeth, horns, or tusks of the walrus, nar- 
whal, hippopotamus, &c., which, from their lange size 
and from their density, can be used for the same pur- 
in the arts as those for which true Z. is employed. 
dependently of its artistic use for delicate carvings, 

I. is extensively used by cutlers in the manuf. of handles 
for knives and forks; by miniature-painters for their 
tablets; by turners, in making numberleas useful and 
-ernamental objects, as well as for billiard-balls, &c. 
The so-called J. from the hippopotamus was formerly in 
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favor with dentists for making false teeth, on account 
of its pure white color and freedom from grain. 

Ivory-blachk. (Chem.) See CHARCOAL. 

I’vory Coast, ( mes in Africa. See GUINBA. 

Ivory, (Vegetable.) (Ba.) See PHYTELEPHAS. 

Ivrea, (¢e-rra’ah,) a fortified town of N. Italy, in Piod- 
mont, on the Dora, 30 m. N.N.E. of Turin. Pop. 10,619. 

Ivy, (i’ve.) (Bot.) See HEDERA. 

Ixion, (iks-it’én.) (Myth.) A king of the Lapiths, and 
father of the Centaurs, by a cloud resembling Juno, 
which Jupiter sent to him when he aspired to the love 
of the Queen of Olympus. He was (as the posts — 
fastened to an ever-turning wheel in the infern | 


regions 
Isard, (ir'drd,) in Arkansas, a N. co.; area, 880 sq. m.; 
C. Mount Olive. 


J. 


the 10th letter and 7th consonant of the English 
9 alphabet, has a soft sound in English, which may be 
described as dzh. It is now regarded asa distinct letter 
instead of being mixed up with t, as was formerly the 
case; the distinction between the two dating not later 
than the last century, although the Dutch writers and 
printers of the 16th and 17th centuries first drew atten- 
tion to it. In French, j has the power of zh, and in the 
Spanish represents a guttural, being often substituted 
for z, which has an identical sound; as, Guadalajara, or 
Guadulazara. 

Jabiru, (jah-b-'roo.) (Zotl.) See Crnconmpa. 

Jacamar, (jik’a-mahr.) (Zodl.) The common name of 
— a genus of birds closely allied to the King- 

hers. 

Jacana, (jah-kah’nah.) (Zodl.) The popular name of 
Parra, a gen. of birds, fam. Rallide, natives of the warm 
perts of Asia, Africa, and 8. America. The feet, though 
not webbed, are adapted, by the great length of the toes 
and claws, for walking on the surface of weed-covered 
lakes and swamps, the native haunts of these birds. 

Jacchan, (jäk'küs.) (Zoél.) See MaRMOSET. 

Jacconet, Jaconet, (jdko-nči.) (Com.) A light soft 
kind of cotton stuff, stouter in texture than muslin, and 
used for ladies’ dreases, &c. 

Jaci d@’ Aquila, (ya-che da-ke'lah,) a seaport of Sicily, 
on the Acis, Val di Demona. Pop. 11,000. 

Jacinth, (Bot.) See HYACINTHUS. 

Jack, (jdk.) [A nickname for John.) (Mach.) A spit 
used in kitchens, for roasting meat; consisting of a 
double set of wheels, a cylinder round which the chain 
attached to the weight is wound, a perpetual screw, and a 
fy — which latter secures a steady, even motion. A 
smoke-jack is an apparatus similar in its uses to the roast- 
ing-jack, but is moved by a fan placed horizontally in 
the chimney, and, being made to revolve perpetue by 
the draught of the fire, itrequires no winding up.— Mech.) 
A well-known kind of crane employed in lifting heavy 
weights. — (Naut.) A small square flag, or ensign, 
hoisted at the end of a staff at right angles to a ship's 
bowsprit.—The term Jack has also a variety of other 
applications: anciently, it designated a coat of mail; it 
is the name given to the horse or wooden frame upon 
which timber is sawn ; the small bowl which serves as a 
mark in the game of bowls ; and in sporting phraseology 
it signifies a young pike. 

Sack, (jdk,) in Texas, a N. co.; area, 850 eq. m.; C. 


Jacksborough. 

Jackal, Or oat) — See Canis. 
Jackdaw, (jdk/dau.) ( .) See Corvina. 
Jack-o’-Lantern. (Meteor.) Sco Ianis Fatuvs. 


Jackson, ANDREW —— The 7th Presidert of 
the U. States, B. in 8. Carolina, March 15, 1767, of Irish 
parentage. After a harum-scarum youth, J., in 1788, 
eommenced the practice of the law at Nashville, Tenn., 
and became that State's sole representative in Congress, 
1796, and senator in the following year. Between 
1798 and 1804 he served as a judge of the Supreme Court 
ef Tennessee; in 1506 killed Mr. Charlies Dickinson in a 
duel; in 1807 appeared as the champion of Aaron Burr; 
and, in 1812, upon the breaking out of hostilities with 
England, offered his services to govt. In 1813 he was 
severely wounded in a duel fought with Col. Benton, 
and defeated the Crecks at Talladega in the same year. 
In May, 1814, after receiving the appointment of major- 
general in the U. 8. army, he commanded in the battle 
won over the British army at New Orleans, in Jan. 1815. 
This great victory raised the reputation of J. as a general 
to the highest point, and made him the idol of a large 
portion of the American people. In 1817-18, Gen. J. 
conducted the Seminole war to a successful conclusion, 


and was appointed governor of Florida in 1821. Two 
zoare later, he was an unsuccessful aspirant for the 

residency, to which office he was, however, elected in 
1828, and reélected at the end of his four years’ term, 
1832. Among the chief occurrences during his double 
tenure of office were: the grant of a new charter to the 
Bank of the U. States; the proclamation denouncing 
the S. Carolina Nullification Movement; and the sena- 
torial censure passed on the President for his authoris- 
ing the removal of the public deposits from the Bank of 
the U. States. D. June 8, 1845. 

Jack’son, CAARLES Tuomas, an American chemist and 

goen, B. at Plymouth, Mass., 1805, was appointed 

tate geologist of Maine, 1836, and of New Hampshire, 
1840. He has advanced a claim to the original dis- 
covery of anæsthetics. 

Jack'son, Tuomas JONATHAN, better known the world 
over as STONEWALL JACKSON, an American general, B. in 
Lewis co., Va., 1824, graduated at West Point Academy, 
1846. After serving with distinction in the Mexican 
war, J. became a professor in the Military Institute at 
Lexington, Va., until the outbreak of the Civil War. 
A brigadier- general in the Confederate service at the 
battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861, his command on that 
occasion ‘stood like a stone wall,” to use the words of 
a distinguished general present. In Sept. he received 
the rank of major-general; defeated Gen. Banks at 
Strasburg, May 23, 1862; fought an indecisive battle 
with Fremont at Cross Keys, June 8; commanded a 
corps in the battles of Gaines’ Mill, June 27, and Mal- 
vern Hill, July 1; again defeated Gen. Banks at Cedar 
Mountain, Aug. 9; captured Harper's Ferry with 11,000 
Federal prisoners, Sept. 15; commanded a corps at An- 
tietam, Sept.17; and was made lieut.-general for his ser- 
vices in largely contributing to the National defeat at 
Fredericksburg, Dec. 13,1862. On the 2d May, 1863, by 
a clever flank movement, he defeated the llth co 
of Gen. Hooker's army at Chancellorsville; and on the 
evening of the same day was fired at by a patrol party 
of his own men, who mistook him and his staff, in the 
darkness, for a detachment of Union cavalry. He D. of 
his wounds on the 10th. 

Jackson, in Alubama, a north-eastern county, skirted 
by Tennessee; area, 1,150 sq. m. C. Bellefonte—In 
Arkansas, a north-eastern county; area, 1,040 sq. m. O. 
Jacksonport.—In Florida, a north-western county, b. 
on Alabama and Georgia; area, 1,060 eq. m. C. Mari- 
anpa.—In Georgia, a north-eastern central county; 
area, 318 sq.m. CO. Jefferson.—In Jllinois, a southern 
co.,on the Missouri border; area, 645 sq.m. C. Mur- 
physboro.—In Indiana, a southern county; area, 544 
sq.m. C. Brownstown.—In lowa, an eastern county. C. 
Andrew.—In Kansas, a north-eastern county; area, 700 
sq.m. C. Holton.—In Aentuchy, an eastern central 
county; area, $25 sq. m. C. McKee.—In Louisiana, a 
northern central parish; arsa, 760 eq. m. C. Vernon. 
—In Michigan, a southern central county; area, {20 
8q. m.—A town, C. of the preceding county, on Grand 
River, about 76 m. west of Detroit—In Minnesota, a 
south south-western county, b. south by Iowa; area, 
720 sq.m. C. Jackson.—In Dfississippi, a south-eastern 
county, skirted by Alabama; area, 1,230 sq. m. C. Jack- 
son Court-House.—A city of same State, of which it is 
the cap., and seat of justice of Hinds county, on Pearl 
River, 45 m. east of Vicksburg. Jt is handsomely built, 
and exports large quantities of cotton.—In Missouri, a 
western county, b. on Kansas: area, 600 sq.m. C. In- 
dependence.—In North Carolina, a western county, b. 
on South Carolina, Geo. and Tenn. ; area, 1,000 sq.m. C. 
Webster.—In Ohio, a south-south-eastern county ; area, 
378 sq. m.—In the same State, a town, O. of the above 
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county, abont 75 m. 
Oregen, a south-western county, b. on California. area. 
3,000 sq. m. C. Jacksonville.—In Tennessee, a northern 
county, b. north by Kentucky; area, 630 sq. 
Gainesborough.—In Texas, a south-eastern county: 
area, 845 sq. m. C. Texana.—In Wert Virginia, a west- 
ern county, lying east of Ohiu; area, 45, sq. m. C. 
Bipley- 

Jacksonville, (jd/i’sn-vil,.) in Florida, a town, C. of 
Dnval county, on 8t. John’s River. 252 m. E. of Talla- 


hassee. —In Iilinots, a town, C. of 
Morgan co., 32 m. W. of Springfield. 
Jacob, (ja’kob,) also called Isragn. (Sertpt.) A 


triarch, the zd of the twin-sons of Isaac and Re- 
Pekah. and the great progenitor of the Israclitish 
nation. (See Gen. xxv., xxvii. XXX.) 
Jacobi, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH, (yah-ko'be.) a German 
hilosopher, B. at Düsseldorf, 1743, held from 1807 till: 
fs 813 the presidency of the Academy of Sciences, Munich. 
D. 1819. His chief works are: Leber die Lehre des Spinoza 
(1775); Darid Hume über den Glauben, oder Idealismus 
und Realismus, &c. J. was a devout believer in the 
Christian revelation. His style, possessing warmth 
and clearness, is remarkably good, and has been com- 
pared by his countrymen to Plato. 

Jacobin, (jdk'o-bin.) (Fr. Hist.) One of a body of 
turbulent republican demagoguea, who, during the first 
Preach Revolution, formed themselves into a political 
club, 1789, which took its name from their meetings 
being held in the hall of a building anciently belonging 
to the Jacobins (a suppressed order of Dominican 
monks), in the Rue 8t. Honoré, Paris. The agitation 
for the death of the king, the storm which destroyed 
the Girondists, the excitement of the lowest classes 
against the bourgeoisie or middle classes, and the reign 

terror over all France, were the work of the Jaco- 
bins. But the overthrow of Robespierre on the 9th Ther- 
midor, 1794, gave also the death-blow to the Jacobin 
Club, which, on Nov. 9, was finally closed. 

Jacobites, (jdk'ob-itz.) (From L. Jacobus, James.) 
(Eng. Hist.) A term applied to the members of that 
party which, after the Revolution of 1688, adhered to 

ames II. and his descendants. They fomented and or- 
ganized the unsuccessful risings in Scotland in 1715 
and 1745, after which last-named year and the utter 
collapse of the Stuart cause, they became virtually ex- 
tinct as a political body. — (Ecel. Hist.) The name as- 
sumed by two sects of Christians in Syria and the ad- 
jacent countries. They hold that Jesus Christ had but 
one nature, and they practise circumcision before bap- 
tism. Many futile attempts have, at different times, 
been made to unite them with the Church of Rome. 

Jacob’s Ladder. (Bot.) See Potemonium. — ( Fer.) 
A three-runged ladder, supposed to typify Fuith, Hope, 
and Charity.—(Naut.) <A rope-ladder, with wooden 
steps for the feet, by which the outer side of a ship's 
shrouds is reached from within board. 

Jacob’s Staff. (Navig.) See Cross-starr. 

Jacobus, (ja-ko’biis.) (Numis.) An old Eng. silver 

coin, of two different mintauges — one being worth $, 
and the other abt. $4.50. 

Jacquard, JosepyH MARIE, (zhah-kahr’,) a French me- 
chanician, B. in Lyons, 1752, celebrated for his inven- 
tions in the art of weaving. In 180], he brought out 
his great invention of the Jacquard loom, which enabled 
an ordinary workman to produce, with com parative 
ease, the most beautiful patterns ina style which had 
previously only been accomplished with almost incredi- 
ble patience, skill, and labor. J. had numberless an- 
noyances to contend with; the workmen, as usual, op- 
posing ignorant prejudice to its progress, and their 
masters, little better, taking it up so lukewarmly, that 
it failed in many instances, and actions were entered 
against the patentee for injury done to material, &c. 
The value of the invention was, however, too great to 
admit of its being long suppressed, and when its merits 
were once fairly recognized, it effected a complete revo- 
lution in the art of weaving, especially in the finer 
kinds of figured silk fabrics. D. 1834. 

Jacqueline (ehdk-lan’) or Bavaria, B. 1400, as 
Countess of Holland in her own right, contested, but 
unsuccessfully, the possession of the Low Countries 
with Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. D. 1436. 

Jacquerie, (The,) (shdk’tir-e.) (Fr. Hist.) The name 
by which is known an insurrection of the French peas- 
antry, in 1356, against the nobles and landowners. It 
chiefly raged in the provs. of Artois, Picardy, and Brie, 
and was suppressed after much bloodshed by the Chap- 
tal de Buch and Gaston Phoebus, Comte de Foix. 

Jacques-Cartier, (jaks kahr'te-a,) in Canuda E., a 
river emptying into the St. Lawrence, in Pont Neuf co., 
22 m. W.8.W. of Quebec.— A district of the p. of Que- 
bec; pop. 11,179. 


m. C. 
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south-east of Columbus — 1: | Jaen, (Ad-en’,) a p.of Spain, in Andalusia. It is an ab 


ternation of hills and valleys, and is chiefly noted for 
an excellent breed of horses, little inferior to the Are 
bian. Pop. 390,145. Ita chief city, Jaen, has never re- 
covered its former consequence since the struggles be- 
tween the Spaniards and Moors in the 15th cent. Pop- 
22,958. 

Jaffna, (jdf'fah.) or Yarra, [anc. Joppa] a small 
town situate on the sea-cuast of Syria, abt. 33 m. N.W. 
of Jerusalem, was formerly a celebrated city and the 
principal part of Judea. In the times of the Crusader, 
it became the pp. landing-place of the warriors of Chrise 
tendom; and was stormed by the French under Gen. 
Bonaparte in 1799. Pop. 5,000. 

Jaffna. (jcfnah,) or JArPNAPATAM, & seaport and com- 
mercial place of the island of Ceylon; Lat. 9° uo’ N., 
Lan. 74° W E. Fup. &,000. 

Jagelions, (The,) (yah-gil'lnz,) an illustrious dy- 

nasty which formerly reigned in Lithuania, Poland, 
Hungary, and Bohemia. It was founded by Jagellon, 
Grand-Duke of Lithuania, who succeeded to the throne 
of Poland as Ladialaus Y. in 1355. 
Jaggery, (jag ‘gtr-e.) (Com.) See OARYOTA. 
Jaguar, (jig'wahr,) or OuNcE. (Zodl.) One of the 
lid, which has a body four or five feet long, with 
fur colored brownish-yellow, with black spots. It 
haunts the wooded Lanks of great rivers in the hottest 
parts of America. It is a voracious animal, attacking 
oxen, horses, and any smaller animals that come in its 
way, but seldom man. It roars much by night. It is 
usually killed by being driven by dogs upa tree, where 
it is dispatched by bullets. It is the largest of the 
American carnivora; and from its size, strength, and 
ferocity, it is often called the S. American ; 

Jalap, (jal'ùp.) o Jalupa, whence the plant origi- 
nally came from.) (Med.) A resin extracted from the 
roots of various plants belonging to the genera Eroge- 
nium, Jpomea, &c. It is obtained in globular pieces of 
a dense and resinous texture; in powder it has a nau- 
seous odor and taste. It is a drastic purge, but is liable 
to gripe and nauseate. 

zela a. or XALAPA, (yah-lah'pah,) a city of Mexico, 50 

.N.W. of Vera C ruz. Its delightful climate causes 
it to be regarded as a popular sanatorium. Pup. 37,200. 

Jalisco, or XaLisco, (yah-lees'ko,) a State of the Mexi- 
can Republic, skirting the Pacific Ocean bet. N. Lat. 18? 
45-240, and W. Lon. 101° 15’-106° 15’. Boil, rich; cli- 
mate, hot and unhealthy. C. Guadalaxara. bp. 024,580. 

Jalousie, (zhdl'oo-se.) | Fr.) (Arch.) A Venetian blind, 
or sunshade with slatted transverse pieces. 

Jamaica, (jah-ma'kah,) (Ind. Xaymaca,} the principal 
of the English W. India islands, and one of the Greater 
Antilles group, in the Caribbean Bea, 90 m. 8. of Cube, 
and 120 W. of Hayti, from which island it is separuted 
by the Windward Channel; it lies bet. N. Lat. 17° H- 
18° 3w, and W. Lon. 76° 12’-78° 25’. Of nearly oval 
form, it is 140 m. in length, by a mean breadth of 50. 
Area, 6,400 sq.m. J. is traversed from E. to W. by a 
heavily timbered ridge, called the Blue Mountains, 
which reach an altitude of over 7,000 ft. above sea- 
level. Its surface is well-watered and highly pictu- 
resque, With a soil of superabundant fertility, requir- 
ing only an adequate supply of colored labor to de- 
velop its fullest capacities. The agricultural yield has 
greatly diminished since the passing of the Negro 
Emancipation Act in 1533, owing to the fact of a pau- 
city of free negro labor. Excellent harbors are found 
on every side; Kingston is the chief port and largest 
town, but Spanish Town is the cap. Politically, J. is 
divided into the 3 cos. of Middlesex, Surrey, and Corn- 
wall. J. was discovered in May, 1494, by Columbus, 
who named it &. Jago. It was held by the Spaniards 
from 1509 till 1655, when it surrendered to an English 
expedition sent out by Cromwell. In 1670, Spain for- 
mally ceded it tu Great Britain. In 1865 an attempt at 
revolt, got up by a negro Methodist preacher named 
Gordon, was summarily suppressed by the firm con- 
duct of Gov. Eyre. /’op. 441,255. 

Jamaica, ( ja-ma’‘kah,) in New York, a town of Queen's 
co., on L. Island, 12 m. E. of Brookivn. P. (1880) 10.099, 

Jamb, (jum.) [From Fr. jambe, a leg.) (Arch.) The 
port or side-piece of a door, or that which connects the 
two sides of a wall; also, the corresponding parts of a 
fireplace, 

James, (St.,) son of Zebedee, and brother of 8t. John, 
was one of the three Apostles most affected by Jesus 
Christ. He suffered martyrdom by command of Herod 
Agrippa, abt. 44 a.D. There was another Apostle 
named James, called “the son of Alpheus” (Matt. x. 
3); and there are difficult questions connected with 
him, w hether he was the same with “James the Lord's 
brother,” whether it was he that appears in the later 
chapters of the Acte to have been prominent in the 
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ehurch of Jerusalem, whether he wrote the epistle 
which bears the name of James, and whether the so- 
called “brethren” of Jesus were his brethren really, 
or his cousins—the word “brother” being used very 
commonly in Scripture in a large signification. 
James, (jdmz,) the name of the following European 
monarchs: — ARAGON: J. I., styled THE CONQUEROR, 
reigned 1213-76.— J. II., THE JUST, B. 1261, s. his father, 
Peter III., in 1291, and was a brave, Warlike, and mag- 
manimous ruler. D. 1327. — ENGLAND: J. I. (VI. of 
Scotland), B. in Edinburgh Castle, 1566, was crowned 
king of Scotland after 
the abdication of his 
mother, Mary Queen 
of Scots, while yet a 
child in the cradle. 
Elizabeth of England 
having decla J. 
her heir, he s., at her 
death in 1603, to the 
throne. His reign pre- 
sents nothing but « 
chronicle of favorit- |} 
ism shown to Scots- 
men, with a corres- 
nding antipathy to 
glishmen, as evi- 
denced in the unjust 
trial and execution 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
J. was a pedant in 
understanding and a 
boor in manners; su- 
perstitious, pragmat- 
ical, and pusillani- 
mous. D.,to the great 
relief of his subjects, 
1625.— J. II., B. 1633, 
s. his brother, Charles 
IL, in 1685. The 
Bloody Assize of the 
brutal Jeffreys against 
the adherents of Mon- 
mouth (q. v.); the at- 
tempted restoration 
of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion in Eng- 
Jand; the trial and 
triumphant acquittal of the Seven Bishops; the exclu- 
sion of the dignitaries of the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge to make way for priests and Jesuits; the 
unanimous call of the nation upon William Prince of 
Orange to occupy the throne ; his arrival; the flight of 
J.in 1688; and his final overthrow in Ireland —con- 
stitute the chief events of this reign. J. died in exile 
at St.Germain, France, 1701. His son by his second 
marriage subsequently assumed the title of James IHI., 
and unsuccessfully attempted to recover the throne of 
his ancestors, in 1715. — SCOTLAND : J. I., B. 1394, passed 
19 years of his life a prisoner in England. Restored to 
the throne*in 1424, he perished by assassination in 
1437, having by his love for the peaceful arts bitterly 
offended his fierce and warlike nobles. — J. II., B. 1430, 
carried on an incessant war against the great feudal 
nobles, particularly with the omnipotent house of 
Douglas, the chief of which he murdered with his own 
hand in Edinburgh Castle. Killed at the siege of Rox- 





Fig. 416. 
OOURTIER’S COSTUME (1605). 
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Janizaries, or Janissaries, 
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James City, in Virginia, a S.E. co., and one of the 8 


original shires of the colony; ureu, 184 sq. m. ; C. Wil- 
liamsburg. 


James River, in Virginia, a large stream constituted 


by the conflux of the Jackson and Cowpasture rivers 
in Rockbridge co., which takes an E. course of nearly 500 
m. to its embouchure in Chesapeake Bay, at Norfolk, 
where it forms a considerable navigable estuary. Rich- 
mond, the State cap.,is on its banks, at the head of 
tide-water. 


Jamestown, (jdmz'town,) in New York, a town of 


Chautauqua county, about 21 miles 8.E. of Maysville. 
—In Virginia, a twp. and ruined vill. of James City co., 
50 m. E.S.E. of Richmond. This was the first English set- 
— in N. America, dating from 1608. Pop. of twp. 
1,088. 


Janesville, (janz’vil,) in Wisconsin, a flourishing cit 


C. of Rock co., on Rock River, 45 m. S.E. of Madison. it 
is a place of considerable and increasing trade. Pop. 


8,789. 

zhah-nahn’,) a French critic 
and man of letters, B. at St. Etienne, 1804, became in 
1830 the dramatic critic of the “Journal des Débats,” and 
from that time has never once failed in contributing his 
weekly «rticle to the columns of that journal. In 1870 
he was admitted into the French Academy. Barnave, æ 
novel, and a Hi of Dramatic Literature (1851-61), are 
his pp. published works. Died June 19th, 1874. 
(jdn-e-za’reez.) [From 
Turk. zeni tscheri, new troops.) ( Hist.) The name given 
to a corps of infantry which served for ages as the Sul- 
tan’s body-guard. First incorporated by Amurath I. 
abt. 1389, they, in course of time, became the corps 
d'élite of the Ottoman military, and hence held a partic- 
ularly important position in the State. For centuries 
they served as the *‘ Pretorian Guard” of the Padishahs, 
till, in 1826, they had become in a manner stronger 
than their master. In that year, taking advantage of 
some convenient pretext, they arose in revolt,and after 
some sanguinary scenes of bloodshed, were extermi- 
nated, by order of the Sultan, some 25,000 of their 
number paying with their lives for this abortive at- 
tempt to gain the mastery. After this event they were re- 
placed by troops constituted upon the European model, 
and their name only remains as one in the byways of 
history. 
jdn-se'ne-ŭs,) or Jansen, a 
French theologian, B. in Holland, 1585, became in 1617 
prof.of divinity in Louvain University, and in 1635 bishop 
of Ypres; D. 1638. By his A inus,—a work published 
in 1640, and in which he espoused the tenets of St. Au- 
gustine respecting the atonement, divine grace, predes- 
tivation, and free will, — he founded a theological sect 
which came into direct antagonism with the doctrines 
held by the Jesuits. The Jansenists, as they were 
called, speedily drew into their ranks the most liberal 
and enlightened members of the French ecclesiastical 
body, and incurred much persecution at the hands of 
the Holy See. Owing to the influence of the latter over 
Louis XIV., that monarch suppressed the Jansenist 
seminary at Port Royal, and otherwise subjected them 
to harshness and injustice. In 1713, Clement XI. issued 
his famous bull Unigenitus, condemning, as Jansenistic, 
101 propositions contained in the Moral Observations on 
the New Testament, a book published in 1698 by Father 
Quesnel. The controversy continued for some time after 
this, and many of the Jansenists emigrated to Holland. 


burgh, 1460. — J. III. B. 1453, s. his father, the forego-| Janssens, ABRAHAM, (-sainz,) an eminent painter of 


ing. His love of arts and letters excited against him 
the contempt and animosity of the nobles, who defeat- 
ed the royal forces near Bannockburn, 1488, and mur- 
dered the king while a fugitive from the field. — His 
son, J. IV., “the handsomest and most chivalrous 


the Flemish school, B. at Antwerp, 1569. He rivalled 
Rubens in breadth of design and depth of coloring,.and 
is particularly noted for his striking effects in chiar- 
oscuro. The Resurrection of Lazarus is esteemed his chef- 
d'œuvre. D. 1631. 


prince of his time,” founded the university af Aber-| January, (jdn’u-a-re.) (Calendar.) The first month of 


deen and the Order of the Thistle, and while proceed- 
ing to invade the dominions of his brother-in-law, 
Henry VIII. of England, was encountered by the lat- 
ter’s troops at Flodden Field, 1513, and there perished 
along with the flower of the Scottish chivalry, nearly 


the year, so called by the Romans as being sacred to 
Janus. It was not till the 18th cent. that J. was uni- 
versally adopted by European nations as the first 
month of the year, although the Romans considered it 
as such as far back as 251 B.C. © 


the whole of the Scottish peerage dying around their | Janus, (ju’niis.) (Myth.) A Latin deity represented as 


king. — His son, J. V., s. him, the govt. being carried 
on by a regency. Engaging in a war with England, J. 
suffered so severely thereby, losing 10,000 of his troops 
on one occasion alone, that he is said to have D. of a 
broken heart in the prime of his manhood, 1542, leav- 
ing the troublous crown of Scotland to his only legiti- 
mate child, Mary Queen of Scots. J. was a gay and 
gallant prince, and one so loved by the humbler classes 
of the nation as to be known in history as the King of 
the Commons. The great Regent Murray (q. v.) was one 
of his natural children. 

ames’ Bay 

America, bet. N. Lat. 51-55°, and W. Lon. 79-829, 


a 8. arm of Hudson’s Bay, Brit. N.| Japan 


two-faced, and regarded as the janitor of the gates of 
heaven. Numa dedicated to him the passage close by 
the Forum, on the road connecting the Quirinal with 
the Palatine. This passage (erroneously called a temple, 
but which was merely a sacred gateway, containing a 
statue of J.) was open in times of war, and closed in 
times of peace. It is a striking commentary on the 
military habits of the Romans, that the place was shut 
only thrice in 700 years, first by Numa himself, in 
at the close of the first Punic war, aad for the ‘third 
time under Augustus. 

—— (called by the natives Dai Nippon 
or Dai Nthon,) an island empire of the N. Pacific Ocean, 
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situate between Lat. 23-60° N., and Lon. 122-1530 B., 
and consisting of nearly 4,000 islands. It comprises 
the three most southerly islands of the Kuriles chain; 
Karafto or Seghalien, Yozo (by Europeans Yeseso), 
Niphon (a name given y Europeans to Japan proper), 
Sbikoku (Sikok) and Kiushiu (Kiusiu), and the Riu 
Kiu or Lin Kiu (Loo Choo) islands. Total length, 
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Japheth, (fa'feth.) (Script.) One of the three sons of 

oah, and the reputed progenitor of the Caucasian race. 

Japura. (Bot.) See Erisma. 

Jargon, (jahr-gon’.) (Min.) A name of the precious 
atone Hyacinth or Zircon. 

Jarnac, (zhdr’ndk,) a town of France, on the Charente, 
16 m. W. of Angoulème, memorable for the battle 


2,450 miles. Area, 179,000 sq. miles. The country | fought between the Catholics and Huguenots, in 1569, 
in general is fertile, indented with magnificent bar- in which the latter were defeated, and the Protestant 
bors, and the soil is productive, teeming with every champion, the Prince de Condé, fell. Pop. 4,243 


variety of agricultural produce. It is rich in minerals; | Jaroslav, (yaitr’os-ldr,) a city of European Russia, ©. 


the gold mines of Matsumai have long been celebrated. 
Bilver, copper (the chief mineral), iron, and sulphur 
abound; also several varieties of precious stones. It 
possesses alsa ample deposits of coal. Among the moet 
remarkable of its vegetable products is the varnish-tree, 
with the juice of which the natives lacquer or ‘japan’ 
their furniture. The camphor- and vegetable-wax trees, 
the paper mulberry, the chestnut, oak, pine, beech, 
elm, maple, cypress, &c., are also noteworthy; the 
wagreen oak and the maple being the finest of all Ja- 
nese trees. Bamboos, palm, bananas, &c., also flour- 
b. The tobacco-plant, tea-shrub, potato, rice, wheat, 
and other cereals, are all cultivated, — agriculture, upon 
which the people bestow great care and which they 
thoroughly understand, being their chief occupation; 
in fact, nothing can surpass their diligent and success- 
ful husbandry. The floral kingdom is rich, beautiful, 
and varied. The fruits comprise those of the temperate 
zone, together with such semi-troptical varieties as the 
erange, lemon, and fig. The chief manufacturing in- 
dustries are those of silk and cotton, lacquering, and 
porcelain, in which they are said to excel the Chinese; 
also lithochromo printing, engraving, &c. The leading 
commodities exported are copper, camphor, tea, silk, 
japanned ware, painted paper, 4c. The internal trado 
of J. is very extensive, and rigid regulations are in forco 
to protect and encourage home industry. Foreign com- 
merce was, until of quite recent date, completely ex- 
cluded. In 1854, however, treaties were entered into 
with the U. States and Great Britain, and in following 
years with others of the European states, by which the 
ports of Nagasaki, Kanagawa (Yokohama), Hiogo, Qs- 
aka-Niigata, and Hakodadi were thrown open to foreign 
traffic. The empire is politically subdivided into provs., 
depts., and dists., formerly governed by upwards of 200 
princes called Daimios, each of whom held absolute 
power over his own jurisdiction; in 1870-1, these 
princes wero made subordinate to the Mikado, or su- 
reme ruler of the empire. This Mikado, or emperor, 
is considered of semi-divine origin, and was until quite 
recently invisible to the people at large. The Japanese 
army has latterly been reconstituted after the European 
manner, and consista of a total force of 120,000 men. 
The navy consists of several war-steamers built in the 
U. States and England. A railroad, 517 m.in length, is 
in course of construction to connect the cities of Yeddo 
and Kioto; telegraphic communication was opened in 
1870 bet. the C. and Yokohama. The actual revenue 
of the state is estimated at $205,600,000.—The chief 
cities, besides the commercial emporia before men- 
tioned, are Yeddo (the cap.), Miako, and Matsumai. J. 
was first made known to Europeans by Marco Polo un- 
der the name of Xtpangu. In 1542 the Portuguese es- 
tablished a settlement at Nagasaki, and the Dutch ob- 
tained a temporary footing in 1600, but intercourse 


Jasponyx, (jdrpo-niks.) 


of a govt. of same name, on the Volga, 162 m. N.E. of 
Moscow. It isthe principal seat of the Russian linen 
manufacture. Pop. 30,215. 


Jasminacest, (jdz-min-a'se-e.) ( Bot.) An O. of plants, 


all. Echiales. The typical gen. Jasminum consists of 
shrubs or climbers, with pinnate leaves. The white or 
ell flowers are in axillary or terminal panicles, and 

ave a tubular five- or eight-cleft calyx, a cylindrical 
corolla tube and spreading limb, two included stamens, 
and a two-lobed ovary. Jasmines are of little economic 
value, but they are prized as ornamental shrubs, on 
account of the fragrance of their flowers. The fragrant 
essential oil of Jasmin is obtained from J. officinale and 
grandiflorum, which are widely cultivated for that pur- 
pose in the 8.E. depts. of France. 


Jasmine, (jdz’min,) or Jzs’saMine. (Bot.) Bee Jas- 


MINACES. 


Jason, (ja'siin.) (Hermc Hist.) The Greek leader of 


the ——— expedition to Colchis in quest of the 
Golden Fleece. See ARGONAUTS, and MEDEA. 


Jasper, (jd/ptr.) [From Heb. jaspeh.) ( Min.) A variety 


of quartz distinguished by its opacity. There are man 
kinds of J.,some of them of one color, as brown, 
yellow, green, white, blue, or black, and some various} 
striped, spotted, or clouded with different colors. J. 

a very abundant mineral; it is found in veins and ima 
bedded masses in many rocks, suinetimes appears as a 
rock of which whole hills are formed, and is very com- 
mon in the shape of pebbles. It has been prized from 
the most ancient times for ornamental purposes, as it 
takes a high polish. Many kinds of it are very beauti- 
ful; and it can often be obtained in pieces of large size, 
so that it has been much used not only for rings, seals, 
and other small articles, but for the decoration of 
palaces. 


Jas'per, in Georgia, a central county; area, 365 square 


miles; C. Monticello—In Illinois, a 8 E. county; area, 
440 square miles; Capital, Newton.—In Indiana, a north- 
west county; area. 550 square miles; Cap. Rensselaer. 
—In Jowa, a central county; area, 720 square miles; C. 
Newton.—In Mississippi, a south-east central county ; 
area, 700 square miles; Capital, Paulding.—In Missouri, 
a south-west county, b. on Kansas; area, 600 sy. miles: 
Capital, Carth e—In Texas, an E county; area, 1,000 
square miles; Capital, Jasper. 

{From and onyz. 

(Min.) The purest horn-colored onyx, with Dbeautifu 

streaky green zones ; —otherwise known as ribbon-jasper. 


Jassy, or Yassy, (yds’sr,) a city of Roumania, p. Mol- 


davia, and former seat of the govt, 182 m. N.E. of 
Odessa. This place has undergone many changes of 
ownership, having belonged in succession to the Turks, 
Tartars, Poles, Austrians, and Russians, who, for the 
last time, left it on May 11, 1834. Pop. 90,000. 


Jaszbereny, (eds-be-re’ne,) a town of Austria, in 
Hungary, on the Zagya, 38 m. E. of Pesth, and the re- 
puted burial-place of Attila. Pop. 17,534. 

Jatai. (Bot.) See HYMENSÆA. 

Jateorhiza, (jit-e-o-ri’zah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 


with the outside world came to be entirely suspended 
until about the middle of the present century, as be- 
fore stated. Since 1867, several embassies have visited 
U. S. and Europe. Feb, 1889, a new Constitution was 


promulgated, establishing important reforms, such asa 
parliament, the right of suffrage to all men of 25 and 
over, who pay certain amount of tax, liberty of religion, 
of speech, and the right to hold public meetings. In 
1894 a war broke out with China, in consequence of a 
dispute concerning Korea. The result was disastrous 
to China, Japan being victorious at every point, de- 
stroying the fleet, defeating the armies, and capturing 
the fortified ports of China and forcing the latter, on 
the conclusion of peace, to pay a large indemnity and 
cede Formosa to Japan. Pop.. 1893, 41,386,263. 
Japanning, (jah-pdn'ning,) or LACQUERING. (Arts.) 

The art or method of giving a hard and highly-polished 
surface to articles made of wood, metal, leather, or 
papier mâché. This art derives its name from Japan, 
where a hard exterior and extremely brilliant polish is 
put on articles chiefly made of wood, by means of a 
natural varnish procured from several species of trees 
belonging to the O. Anacardiacer, and used for the same 
purpose in China. The Japanese have carried this art 
wo far as to apply it to their delicately beautiful china, 
some of which is lacquered and inlaid with mothcr-of- 
pearl, forming landscapes and other designs. 


O. Mentspermacer. J. palmata, or Cocculus pulmatue 
(Figure 417), fur- 
nishes the root 
known as Calum- 
ba-root. The 
plant is indigen- 
ous in the forests 
of Mozambique, 
and the roots are 
imported froin 
thence. This 
drug is much es- f 
teemed as a bitter 
tonic, where a 
stimulant or as- whe 
tringent effect is y 

not required ; it is 
hence frequently 
employed in cases 
of indigestion, de- 
pendent upon languor and want of tone in the stomach. 
and attended by nausea and flatulence, It has like 
wise the effect of alleviating vomiting. 





Fig. 417.— JATEORHIZA PALMATA. 
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Jatropha, (jdt’ro-fah,) a genus of Fuphorbiaceæ, con- 
sisting of woody plants, with alternate stipulate leaves, 
and flowers in cymes, the central flower female, and 
the outer ones male. 

Jaundice, ( jdn‘dis.) [From Fr. jaune, yellow.) ( Med.) 
A disease of which the distinguishing peculiarity is, 
that the skin becomes yellow. It proceeds from some 
affection of the liver and gull-bladder ; and is often su- 
perinduced by a long continuance of melancholy and 
painful emotions. The prognosis in J. is generally fa- 
vorable, except when it depends upon structural disease 
of the liver. 

Java, (jah'vah,)a large island of the E. Archipelago, 
and the chief and richest of the Dutch E. India colonies, 
bet. S. Lat. 69-79, and E. Lon. 105°-115°. On the N. it is 
separated from Borneo by the Sea of Java; S. it is b. by 
the Indian Ocean. From E. to W. its length is abt. 660 
m.; width fluctuating bet. 40 and 130 m. Area (includ- 
ing the neighboring island of Madura) 51,336 sq. miles. 
The general surface of J. is mountainous, a range of 
volcanic formation intersecting the centre of the island 
throughout its entire length, and preserving a mean 
elevation of 7,000 ft. The soil is excessively rich, the 
lower lands presenting a layer of black mould nearly 
12 ft. in depth. Climate hot, and on the N. coast very 
unhealthy: the seasons are divided into the wet and 





Fig. 418.— THE ELDER SON OF THE SULTAN OF SURAKARTA. 


dry. Earthquakes are of frequent occurrence. Coffee 
is the staple agricultural product, and with timber, in- 
digo, tobacco, spices, betel, and cocoa, forms the chief 
article of export. The land, on the whole, is admira- 
bly cultivated. J. is governed by a Dutch viceroy who 
resides at Batavia, the C. of the island and of the Neth- 
erlands E. Indies. Though J. in reality is wholly pos- 
sessed by the Dutch, two small native kingdoms have 
been suffered to retain a nominal existence, under the 
control of the Dutch officials. These are the dominions 
of the Senaan or Emperor of Surakarta (Fig. 418), and 
those of the Sultan of Jokjokarta. The rest of the island 
is divived into 24 provs., called residencies, each of them 
being governed by a Dutch official termed a resident. 
Mohammedanism is the prevailing religion among the 
natives, dating its introduction at the end of the 15th 
cent, The Portuguese were the first settlers in J., 1511; 
next came the Dutch, in 1595. 

Java, (Sen of,) the name given to that division of the 
Indian Ocean which is respectively bounded N. by the 
islands of Banca, Billiton, and Borneo, E. by Celebes, 
8. by Java,and W. by Sumatra; bet. E. Lon, 1070-1159, 
Its width bet. Java and Borneo is 250 m. 

Jaw, (jau.) [Fr. joue.) (Anat.) A common name for 
the maxillary bone. 

Say. [Fr. or) (Zob1.) See Corvina. 

Say, Joun, (jd,) au eminent American statesman, B. in 
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New York city, 1745, where he was admitted to the bar 
in 1768. In 1774, as a member of the first Continental 
Congress, he formed one of the committee of three 
which drew up the celebrated address to the people of 
Great Britain. He also largely assisted in framing the 
National Constitution, and, in 1777, was appointed 
chief justice of N. Y., and in the following year presi- 
dent of Congress. He next took part in negotiating 
the treaty oF peace entered into at Paris, 1783, between 
Great Britain and the U. States. On his return he was 
appointed secretary of foreign affairs, and in 1789 chief 
justice of the Supreme Court. In 1794 he proceeded 
on a special mission to England, where he concluded a 
treaty which met with violent opposition from the 
Anti-Federalist party. He afterwards held the govern- 
orship of New York State, and, after refusing a second 
nomination to the chiel-justiceship, D. in 1829. 

Jay, in Indiana, an E. co., bordered by Ohio; area, 370 
sq. m.; C. Portland. 

Jean, (zhang.) The French rendering of JOHN. 

— (shahn.) The French rendering of JANE, or 

OAN. 

Jebusites, (j/b’iiz-its.) (Script.) A Canaanitish tribe 
which inhabited the mountain-region N. of the Hittites, 
and to the W. of the Dead Sea. Their C., Jebus, after- 
ward took the name of Salem, and on its site it is sup- 
posed the city of Jerusalem was subsequently built. 

Jefferson, (jčffŭr-sn.) Thomas, 3d President of the U. 

States, was B. in Virginia, 1743, and after graduating at 

William and Mary Coll., was admitted to the bar in 

1767. He practised law with signal success, and in 1769 

became a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses, 

and in 1773a delegate to the first Continental Congress, 
where he assisted in framing the celebrated Summary 

View of the Rights of Brilish America. In 1775 he took 

his seat in the Continental Congress, and with it a com- 

manding voice in its deliberations, so that in the year 
following he was appointed chairman of the committee 
which drew up the Declaration of Independence. In 

1779 he s. Patrick Henry in the governorship of Vir- 

ginia. In 1783 he acted as chairman of the committee 

charged with the report to Congress of the treaty of 
peace entered into at Paris, 1783, and, two years later, 

s. Franklin as Minister at Paris. On his return in 1789 

he entered Gen. Washington's first cabinet as Secretary 

of State. In this position he gradually came to be con- 
sidered the head of the Democratic party. In 1793 he 
resigned office, and four years afterward became Vice- 

President of the U. States, and ex-officio President of the 

Senate. In 1801 he was elected to the Presidency, which 

office he filled with high credit till 1809, when he 

retired into private life. D. 1826. : 

Jefferson, in Alabama, a northern central county; 

area, 980 sq.m. C. Elyton.—In Arkansas, a S. E. cen- 

tral county; area, 1200 sq. m. C. Pine Bluff.—In 

Colorado, a northern central county; area 300 sq. 

m. C. Golden City.—In Florida, a northern county, b. 

N. by Georgia; area, C00 sq. m. C. Monticello—In 

Georgia, an eastern county; area, 634 sq. m. C. Louis- 

ville—In Illinois, a southern county; area, 580 sq. m. 

C. Mount Vernon.—In Jndiana, a south-eastern county, 

infringing upon Kentucky; area, 530 sq. m. ©. Madi- 

son.—In Jowa, a south-eastern county; area, 432 sq. m, 

C. Fairfield.—In Kansas, a north-eastern county ; area, 

520 sq. m. C. Oskaloosa.—In Kentucky, a north-west- 

ern county, b. on Indiana; area, 600 sq. m. C. Louis- 

ville—In Zouisiana, a south-eastern parish, in the 
delta of the Mississippi; area, 584 sq.m. C. Latayette.— 

In Mississippi, a south-western county. b. on Louisiana; 

urea, 530 sq.m. C. Fayette.—In Missourr, an eastern 

county, touching Illinois; area, 654 eq. m. C. Hills- 
borough.—In Montana Territory, a south western cen- 
tral county; area, 6,500 sq. m. C. Jefferson City.—In 

New York,a northern county. near the Canadian fron- 

tier; area, 1,140 sq. m. C. Watertown.—In Ohio, an 

eastern county; area, 3! sq.m. C. Steubenville—In 

Pennsylvania, a western central county, area, 500 sq. 

m. C. Brookville—In Tennessee, an eastern county; 

area, 600 sq. m. C. Dandridge—In Teras, an ES.E. 

county, washed by the Gulf of Mexico; area. 800 

square miles, C. Beaumont.—In Washington, a west- 

ern county on the Pacific seaboard; area, 1,600 sq. 
miles. C. Port Townsend.—In Wisconsin, a south 

eastern county; area, 600 sq. miles. C. Jefferson.— A 

town, C. of above county, at the confluence of Craw- 

fish and Rock rivers, 40 miles cast by south of Madi- 

son.—In West Virginia, a north-castern county, b, 

ecuth-east by the Blue Ridge; area, 200 sq. miles. C. 

Charlestown. 

Jefferson City, in Missouri, C. of the State, and seat 
of justice of Cole county, on the Missouri, 128 miles 
west of St. Louis. i 

Jeffersonia, (-so'ne-ch.) [Called after Thomas Jeffer- 
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son.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. Berberidacew. The only 
species, J. diphylla, the Twin-leaf or Rheumatiam-root, 
is a small glabrous perennial herb, occurring frum New 
York to the mountains of the 8. States. 

Jef ferson ville, (-vi/,) in Indiana, a flourishing town 
of Clarke co., facing Louisville on the opposite side of 
the Ohio, and 40 m. 8.W. of Madison. lt contains the 
State prison and three govt. hospitals. 

Jeffrey, Francis, Lorp, (j¢ffre,) a Scottish judge, 
critic, and essayist, B. at Edinburgh, 1773. He was oue 
of the founders of the “ Edinburgh Review,” which 
journal he edited till 1829 with signal ability, opening 
out a new era in English literature. D. 1850, 

Jeffreys, GEOROE, Lorp, (jeffriz,) an Euglish judge, B. 
ubt. 1640; was appointed Lord-Chancellor in 1685, and 
became notorious for his cruelty and injustice in con- 
ducting the so-called “ Bloody Campaign ” against the 
unfortunate adherents of the Duke of Munmouth. 
After the revolution of 1688, J. was arrested and cum- 
mitted to the Tower, where he D., 1649. 

Jehoahas, ( je-ho’ah-hiiz,) the name of two kings of 
Judah; the first s. his father, Jehu, 856 B. C., and D. 
$40; the second, his father Jusiah, 609, and D. three 
mouths afterward. 

Jehotachin, (je-hm’ah-kin,) aking of Juduh, s. his 
fathet Jehoiakim, 598 B. C., and was carried a prisoner 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Chron, xxxvi. 8-10). 

Jehoiakim, (je-hot’uh--im,) a king of Judah, s. his 
father Josiah, 609 B. c. During his reign, Jerusalem 
was plundered by Nebuchadnezzar. D. 598 s.c. 

Jehoram, (je-hu'rdm,) or Joram, king of Judah,s. his 
father Jehoshaphat, 892; D. 885 B.c.— Also a king of 
Israel, son of Ahab, s. his brother Ahaziah, 898; D. 
884 


B. C. 

Jehoshaphat, (-hésh'ah-fal.) king of Judah, s. his 
father Asa at the age of 35, 914 B. C., and reigned with 
wisdom. D. 890. 

Jehoshaphat, (‘The Valley of.) Literally, “The 
Valley of the Judgment of God.” a name given to the 
valley of the Kidron (q. ¢.), both Jews and Muhamme- 
dans believing that it is to be the scene of the last 
judgment. The use of this appellation has not been 
traced higher than the 4th cent. after Christ. 

Jehovah, (je-ho'vah.) [Heb., I am.] (Script.) One 
of the Biblical names of God, signifying the Being who 
is self -existent and gives existence to others. ft was 
held in such entire veneration by the Jews that they 
never pronounced, nor even fully wrote it. When read- 
ing the Scriptures, they employed in lieu of it the term 
Adonai (Lord). 

Jehu, (jehoo,) king of Israel, was an officer in the army 
of Jehoram, whom he killed. He reigned 28 years, 
884-856 B. ©. (2 Kings ix., x.) 

Gp phate (jejiin’tim.) (Anat.) See INTESTINES. 

Jelalabad, ( jél-dl-ah-bdd’,) a fortified town of Afghan- 
istan, near the Cabul River, and occupying an important 
strategic position between India and Turkestan. Pup. 
3,000. 

Jeletsz, (yeléts’,) a town of European Russia, govt. Orel, 
PARA na, 110 m. E.S.E. of the city of Orel. Pop. 
26,505. 

Jellachich von Buzim, Josern, (yVlah-kik,) B. at 
Peterwardein, 1801, became Ban of Croatia in 1848, and 
as commander-in-chief of the Croats in the Austrian 
service, gained several victories over the Hungarians 
in the war of 1848-9. D. 1859. 

Jelly, (jel'le.) (Fr. gelée.) A term applied to any trans- 
lycent juice which, when cold, thickens, so as to co- 
maran intoa trembling mass ; as gelatine, or the juices 
of acid or mucilaginous fruits boiled with sugar. 

Jelly-fishes. (Zoöl.) See ACALEPHÆ. 

Jemappes, (zhuim-midp’,) a small town of Belgium, p. 
Hainault, historically famous for the battle gained near 
it by the French, under Dumouriez, 1792, which led to 
the occupation of the country by the victors. 

Jena, (ya’nah,) a city of Germany, grand-duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar, on the Saale, 12 m. E. of Weimar. Its uni- 
versity, founded in 1558, numbered, in the carly part 
of the present cent., Humboldt, Schiller, Fichte, and 
Schelling, among its professors. Near it was fought 
the great battle of Oct. 14, 1806, when Napoleon I. de- 
feated the Prussians with immense loss, and which 
opened to him the road to Berlin. Pop. 7,233. 

Jengis Khan, or Genghis Khan, ( juin’gis,) a 
Tartar warrior, was B. in Mongolia, 1164. He became 
khan of the nation, invaded China, 1210-15, reduced 
Bokhara and Samarcand in 1218, and afterward Persia. 
He is said to have caused the death of 5,000,000 of his 
fellow-creatures. D. 1227. 

Jenner, Epwarp, (j/n’‘niir,)an English physician, B. at 
Berkeley, 1749, has handed his name down to posterity 
as the discoverer and introducer of the practice of vac- 
cination, for which he received a reward, by parliamen- 
tary grant, of $150,990. D. 1823. 
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(jén’ningz,) in Indiana, a S.E. co. ; area, STS 
Pop. 16,218. 

| Jephthah, (j¢/thah.) (Script.) One of the judges of 

| Israel, who flourished abt. 1200 B. C. 

Jequaitinhouha, (sho-ke-tén-00'ch,) or Bio GRANDE De 
BELMONTE, a river of Brazil, having its source in the 
Serra Pedra Redonda, and emptying into the Atlantic, 
abt. 50 m. N. of Villa de Porto Meguro. 

Jerboa, (jiir-to'ah.) (Zoöl.) A gen. of rodent quad- 
rupeds, fam. Murid. remarkable for the great length 
of the hind-legs. The fore-legs are very small, hence 
the ancient Greek name dipeus (two-footed). The J. 
are inhabitants of sandy deserts in Asia, E. Europe, 
Africa, and Australia. They take prodigious leapa 
when alarmed; the fore-feet are then not used at all, 
but, by means of their hind-feet and Jong tail, they 

| leap, although they are small animals, several yards. 

| Jeremiah, | jér+-mi’ah,) one of the 4 great prophets 
of Israel, the author of the book in the Bible which 
bears his name, and of the Buok of Lamentations. D. 
abt. 580 B. c. The writings of this prophet, dictated by 
him to Baruch, have been arranged with little regard 
to order, and the text is in n ntate of great confusion, 
notwithstanding thut J. himself undertook two distinct 
redactions. They exhibit great tenderness and elegiac 
beauty of sentiment, but lack the sublime grandeur of 
Isaiah. He often borrows largely from his poetic pre- 
deceassors. Several of the Psalmes bave been attributed 
to him, especially by modern critics. Hitzig numbers 
34, which he believes to be the composition of J. 
There is no reason to doubt that the Lamentations are 
properly ascribed to him, while the apocryphal work 
of his, mentioned by Jerome (Mull. xxvii.), deserves 
little notice. 

Jer'falcon. (Zoöl.) See Fatconips. 

Jericho, (jéreko.) (Anc. Geog.) A Canaanitish city on 
the W. bank of the Jordan, and an independent frontier 
stronghold of Judæa. Razed to the gruund by Joshua, 
it was rebuilt in the days of the Judges, centuries after- 
wards destroyed by Vespasian, restored under Hadrian, 
and ultimately ruined in the time of the Crusades. Its 
site is supposed to be located 2 m. W. of Rihah, 6 hours 
N.E. of Jerusalem. 

Jerked Beef, (jirkt-.) (Chokery.) An article of food, 
which, under the name of charqut, is largely consumed 
in 8. America. Its preparation is chiefly carried on in 
Chili and the Argentine Provs. during the dry summer 
months. The meat is cut up in thin slices without 
bones or fat, and thoroughly dried by hanging in the 
sun. The slices are then made up into bundles, and 
sewed up in hides. 

Jerkinhead, (jiir-kn-hd.) (Arch.) A roof whose ex- 
tremity partakes of a form intermediary between that 
of the hip and the gable. 

Jeroboam, ()¢r-0-lo'dim,) two kings of Israel bore this 
name, viz., ope who was elected, 975 B. c., by the 10 
tribes who had rebelled against Rehoboam ; D. 954. — 
The other, a son of Joash, ascended the throne abt. 825 
B. cC., and filled it fur 41 years. D. 784 B.C. 

Jerome, Eusesius HIERONYMUS SopHronics, (jér-dm’,) 
(St.,) a distinguished father of the Latin Church, B. in 
Pannonia, about 340 a.D. After a lengthened journey 
in Gaul, Thrace, Cappadocia, and Pontus, be settled in 
Syria to study Hebrew. In 382 he became secretary to 
Pope Damasus, at Rome. D. at Bethlehem, 420 A.D. 
His translation of the Old and New Testaments into 
Latin (the Vulgate), and the Lives and Writings of the 

Elder Christian Futhers, are among his principal con- 
tributions to Biblical literature. 

Jerome of Prague, (-prdy,) an eminent theologian 
among the Early Reformers, took his name from the 
city of Prague, where he was B. In 1400 he became a 
disciple of Huss (y. r.) and largely assisted in propagat- 
ing the Reformed Doctrines in Central Europe. He was 
condemned to death tur heresy, and suffered with great 
fortitude, 1416. 

Jerrold, Doucias WILLIAM, (j¢r’rdid,) an English dram- 
atist, journalist, and miscellaneous writer, B. in London, 
1803; D. 1857. 

Jersey, (jiir’ze,) the largest of the Channel Islands 
group, lying off the N.W. coast of France, and a depen- 
dency of England. Length, abt. 12 m.; breadth,7. T$ 
has an undulating surface, with a tolerably fertile soil, 
growing large quantities of fruits and vegetables. Its 
breed of mileh cattle is noted; C. St. Helier’s. Pop. 
96,227. 

Jersey, in [linas, x S.W. co., b. on Missouri; area, 350 
aq. ne; C. Jerseyville. Pop. 15,054. 

Jersey City, in New Jersey, C. of Hudson co., on the 
W. bank of the Hudson River, and opposite to the city 
of New York, is a considerable and prosperous town — 
a suburb, in fact, of New York —and the entrepôt of 
an extensive railroad and canal system, aud of several 
lines uf ocean steamships. 
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Jerseyville, (jirz-ri/,) a vill. of Illinois, C. of Jersey 
co., abt. 71 m. S.W. of Springfield. 

Jerusalem, (je-roo’sah-lém,) (Gr. Hierosolyma,] a fa- 
mous city of W. Asia, and anciently the C. of Judæa, even 
as it was later of Christendom. It is situate in the modern 
dist. of El Kuds, Syria, 37 m. E. of the Mediterranean, 
24 W.of the river Jordan, and 126 S.E. of Damascus, and 
stands at an elevation of some 2,500 ft. above sea-level; 
N. Lat. 31° 46’ 43”, E. Lon. 35° 13’. Its most imposing 


modern structures are the mosque of the Sultan Omar, 
Te 


occupying the site of the Holy 
the Church of 
the Holy Sepul- 
sehre, containing 
the tombs of God- 
frey of Bouillon, 
and of Baldwin, 
king of J. Gener- 
ally speaking, 
the aspect of the & 
modern city is 
mean, poor, and 
dirty, and merits 
little notice. J., 
after belonging 
to the Jebusites, 
became under 
David the C. of 
the kingdom of 


mple of the Jews; and 







Israel, and ar- Ph s " 
rived at its acme ™ & ip = 
of prosperity and — — —— 
splendor under -Z a g (Aa 
Solomon, w h 0 een. —— 
erected the Tem- Fig. 419. 

ple. It became a THE GOLDEN GATE, JERUSALEM. 


Babylonian col- 

ony after its conquest by Nebuchadnezzar, 599 B. C., 
until the time of Cyrus, who ended the captivity of its 
inhab. It atterward: passed under Egyptian and Syrian 
rule, until its redemption by the Maccabees. Next, the 
Romans took possession, during whose occupation oc- 
curred the mission, trial, and crucifixion of Christ the 
Saviour. Finally, J., after being taken after a long siege 
by the emperor Titus, was burned and its people passed 
into slavery, the Romans erecting on its site a city 
under the name of Alia Capitolina. After the conver- 
sion to Christianity of the emperor Constantine, J. be- 
came once more Jerusalem, the “ holy city ” of the evan- 
gelized world. In 1076, it passed under Saracenic rule 
until its rescue from the hands of the Infidels by the 
Crusaders under Godfrey of Bouilion, 1099, which great 
warrior became the first of its line of Latin kings ex- 
tending over a period of 60 years to the time of Saladin, 
who once more raised the Crescent over its walls. 
Finally, in 1517, it became definitively annexed to the 
Ottoman empire. Pop. 25,000—a mixture of Moslems, 
Christians, and Israelites. 

Jeru’‘salem Artichoke. (Bot.) See HELIANTHUS. 

Jes’samine, in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area, 250 
sq.m.; C. Nicholasville. Pop. 8,638. 

Jesuits, (jéz’u-its.) (Eccl. Hist.) See SOCIETY oF JESUS. 

Jes'uit’s Bark. SeeCrncnonaces. 

Jesus Christ, ( j?’ziis krist,) the name by which,when 
the Son of God was born into the world, he was known 
among men. This name was given him according to 
a divine message to his mother before his conception, 
and also to Joseph her husband ( Matt. i. 21, 25; Luke i. 
$1). The date of his birth is variously placed. Wiseler 
gives a table of the conjectures of different learned 
men, assigning it from 7 to 1 B.o. His own judgment 
would fix on Feb. 4 B.c. The exact date of his death is 
also much disputed ; and the space of time within which 
it is placed by various critics ranges from 29 to 35 A. D. 
We cannot here state the reasons of this divergence of 
opinion, but it may be observed that the reckoning of 
dates from the birth of Christ did not begin till the 6th 
cent., when error on such a point was very probable. 
With the accounts given by the Evangelists of the birth 
of J., his ministry, death, resurrection, and ascension 
into heaven, every one may be supposed familiar. The 
modern opponents of Christianity do not, in general, 
dispute the historic truth of the gospel narrative of the 
life of J., the miracles of course excepted. They regard 
him as having merely adapted his conduct and teaching 
to the notions common among the Jews, and in partic- 
ular to their expectation of the Messiah; whilst they 
admit the unequalled excellence of the religious and 
moral system taught by him. The inconsistency of this 
scheme is held to be obvious by orthodox theologians, 
as an instance of which may be quoted a ge from 
the introdyction to the remarkable work published 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. (The Life of Jesus the 
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Christ, New York, 1872). “That Christ should be the 
centre and active cause of such stupendous imposture, 
on the supposition that miracles were but deceptions, 
shocks the moral feeling of those even who disbelieve his 
divinity. Widely as men differ on every topic connected 
with the Christ, there is one ground on which all stand 
together, namely, that J. was good. Even Infidelity 
would feel bereaved in the destruction of Christ's moral 
character. But to save that, and yet to explain away 
the miracles which he wrought, has put ingenuity to 
ludicrous shifts. Kenan (Life of Jesus), to save the 
character of his poetic hero, is obliged to depict him as 
the subject of an enthusiasm which grew upon him 
until it became a self-deceiving fanaticism. It seems, 
then, that the whole world has been under the influ- 
ence of one who was not an impostor only because he 
was mildly insane!” 

Jet. (jé.) (Gr. gagates, from Gagas, a river of Syria.j 
(Min.) A solid, opaque, inflammable substance, consid- 
ered to be a variety of lignite, found in large detached 
masses, of a fine and regular structure, having a grain 
like that of wood, splitting more easily in one direc- 
tion than in any other, and taking a good polish. It is 
very light, moderately hard, and not fusible; but it is 
readily inflammable, and burns a long time with a fine 
greenish flame. It attracts light substances when 
rubbed, becoming electric, like amber; hence it has 
been called black amber. It is frequently used for or- 
namental: purposes, buttons, bracelets, snuff-boxes, etc. 

Jet d'Eau, (zha-do’,) [Fr.] A fountain which throws 
up water high into the air. 

Jeterus, (jčt'ŭr-ŭs.) (Bot.) A yellowness of the green 
partsin plants. Vegetable jaundice. 

Jettee, or Jurry, (jét/te.) (Arch.) That part of a build- 
ing which overhangs the lower part. . 

Jettison, (jét'te-siin,) or Jetsam. [From Fr. jeter, to 
fling away.] (Mar. Law.) That which is thrown over- 
board to lighten a ship when in imminent peril of 
foundering and the like; it usually consists of heavy 
and bulky articles of cargo. If the residue of the carge 
be saved by such sacrifice, the property saved is bound 
to pay a portion of the general loss. 

Jetty, (jèt're.) [Same deriv.] (Civ. Engin.) A pier or 
landing-place constructed on the banks of a river, &c.; 
sometimes it is applied also to a mole or breakwater. 

Jeu d'esprit, (zi00-daizpre’.) [Fr., astroke of humor.] 
A witty or epigrammatic saying. 

Jew, (Tes WaANpERING.) (Lit.) The name of a fabulous 
character who forms the subject of a legend inserted in 
the chronicle of Matthew of Paris, in which he is repre- 
sented as the Jew who reviled the Saviour on his way 
to execution, and for which Christ punished him by 
sentencing him to walk the earth forever. In later 
times, this myth has given rise to quite a literature of 
its own, from the respective pens of Schubart, Mosen, 
Klingmann, Quinet, Croly, Dumas the Elder, Elckers 
Hoffman, Eugéne Sue, and Caroline Norton. 

Jewell, (joo’il.) [It. giojello, from gioia, joy.] A per: 
sonal ornament, usually understood to mean a decora- 
tion in which one or more precious stones aré set. 
Popularly, there is much confusion between the terms 
gem and J.; the former belongs especially to precious 
stones, and the latter to ornaments formed of the 
precious metals with or without the aid of gems. 

Jeweller’s Red Rouge. (Chem.) See COLCOTHAR. 

Jews, (jooz,) (Tur.) [From Heb. Yehudin.] (Hist.) In 
contrast to the obscurity in which the origin of other 
nations is veiled, we have the evidence of Holy Writ for 
the rise, progress, decline, and fall of this most illus- 
trious people of ancient times. They deduced their rise 
from Arphaxad, the son of Shem; and we have it on 
record, that Abraham, the 6th in descent from Heber, 
the grandson of Arphaxad, dwelt in Assyria, but re- 
moved into Canaan or Palestine, abt. 2000 years B. C. 
They were first called Hebrews (q. v.), afterwards 
Israelites (q. ¥.), and Judwans or Jews after the Baby- 
lonish captivity, which last name has subsisted to our 
own * It may be proper to give here a brief sketch 
of the history of the Jews after the close of the Cap- 
tivity (q.v.), through the period in which sacred history 
does not chronicle their deeds and fortunes. The cap- 
tivity had widely dispersed them. Besides those carried 
to Babylon, many went into Egypt, and made themselves 
a home there. Throughout other countries bodies of the 
Jews were settled in the various provinces — perhaps 
even beyond the limits — of the Persian empire. The 
restored in Judea were of course vassals of the same 
crown. But this monarchy was subverted by Alexander 
the Great, who is said to have bestowed privileges on 
the Jews. On his early death, 323 B. c., four kingdoms 
Macedonia, Thrace, Syria, and Egypt, were formed of 
his dominions, Between the ——— Judea lay, 
and was fur a long while under the power of one or 
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other of them, and frequently the battlefield of their 
armies. It formed part of the kingdom of Egypt under 
Ptolemy Soter, and was favorably treated by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, in whose reign most probably the Bep- 
tuagint version of the Old Testament was commenced. 
Oppressed by Ptolemy Philopator, the Jews revolted, 
and placed themselves under Antiochus the Great, king 
of Syria. By Antiochus Epiphanes they were cruelly 
persecuted; their religion was proscribed, and their 
temple profaned. Then that determined patriotic spirit 
was roused which, under the leadership of the Maccabean 
family, high-priests as well as princes, achieved at last 
their independence. The regal title was taken by Aris- 
tobulus, of this family, son of Hyrcanus, 107 B. C., and 
transmitted to his successors. But the Roman power 
was now extending itself in the East. Syria was made a 
Roman province by Pompey, who took Jerusalem 63 
3. C.; and from that time the Jews were more or less 
directly dependent on the authority of Rome. The 
sovereignty was Mmdeed granted to members of the 
Herodian family, of whom Herod the Great, and, after 
an interval, Herod Agrippa I., had the largest dominion. 
But ultimately the Jews were governed by Roman pro- 
curators, till the disastrous war in which their capital, 
their ritual, their polity were destroyed by Vespasian 
and Titus (seo JERUSALEM). They still exist, a separate 
nation, the living evidence of prophecy; and though 
without a country, they exercise no unimportant in- 
fluence on the affairs of the world. And the time may 
come when they may again assume their place, and re- 
occupy their land, a faithful people under the renewed 
protection of the God of their fathers. Although in- 
termixed for 18 centuries with so many diverse nations, 
the Jews have not only preserved their religion, but 
also a certain national type of feature, of which the 
most salient points are a dark skin, thick lips, and an 
aquiline nose. Their religious doctrines and rites are 
detailed in the five books of Moses, hence called the 
Law. The Curattes acknowledge no other code; but 
the Rabbinists, one of the two sects into which the 
Jews are divided, add those precepts inculcated by the 
Talmud. The following is a summary of the Judaum 
or religious creed of the Jews : —1, that God is a creator 
and active supporter of all things; 2, that God is ong, 
and eternally unchangeable; 3, that God is incorporeal, 
and cannot have any material properties; 4, that Gud 
shall eternally subsist ; 5, that God is alone to be wor- 
shipped; 6, that whatever has been taught by tho 
prophets is true; 7, tat Moses is the head and father 
of all contemporary 4 >cte7s, and of all those who lived 
before and shall live aftr him; 8, that the law was 
given by Moses; 9, ti t the law shall always exist, and 
never be altered; 10, that Gud knows all the thoughts 
and actions of man; 11, that God will reward the ob- 
servance and punish the breach of his law ; 12, that the 
Messiah is tu come, though he tarry a long time; and 
13, that there shall be a resurrection of the dead when 
God shall think fit. These doctrines, commonly re- 
ceived by the Jews to this day, were drawn up about 
the end of the 11th century by the famous Jewish rabbi 
Maimonides. 

Jew’s Harp, (-hahrp.) [A corruption of jaw's harp, 
from ita being held between the jaws when played 
upon.) (Mus.) An insignificant instrument, which, 
placed between the teeth, yields, by means of a spring 
struck by the finger, a sound of a twanging character 
that is modulated by the breath of the performer. 

Jey pore, or Jey poor, (ja-poor’,) a semi-indep. state 
0 dia, under British sovereignty, in Rajpootana; 
area, 15,121 sq. m. Its C., Jeypore, is one of the finest 
of Hindoo cities. Pop. of state, 1,110,000; of the cap., 


63,400. 

Jezebel, (jcz’e-bl.) (Script.) The cruel and perfidious 
wife of Ahab, king of Israel, slain by order of Jehu. 
Jhansi, (jdn’se,)a state of India, in Bundelcund, under 
British protectorate. Area, 2,500 sq.m. Pup. 200,000; 

C. Jhansi, abt. 100 m. S.E. of Gwalior. 

Jhelum, (jé’lim.) [Anc. Hydaspes.] A river of India, 
rising in Cashmere, and joining the Chenubin the Pun- 
jab, in N. Lat. 31° 10’, E. Lon. 72° 9. On its banks Al- 
exander the Great defeated Porus. 

Jib, (jib.) (From L. jibba, a protuberance.] (Naut.) A 
large staysail extended from the outer end of a ship’s 
bowsprit, and prolonged by the jib-boom to the fore- 
topmast-head. A flying jib is a sail rigged out as a 
boom, running out beyond the jib-boom. 

Jib-boom, (-voom’.) (Nuut) That spar which extends 
out at a slight angle from a ship's head, and on which 
the jib and flying-jib are set. 

Jiddah, or Jeppau, (jid’dah,) a seaport of Arabia, on 
the Red Sea, 60 m. W. of Mecca, of which city it forms 
the commercial entrepôt. Pop. 22,000. 

Jig, (jig.) (From It. giga, a hurdy-gurdy.] (Dane., dc.) 


JOD 


A brisk, lively dance or quickstep, somewhat resem- 
bling the time and motion of the hornpipe; — it is the 
favorite dance of the Irish peasantry. Also, a light, 

nick air in 6-8 time, played tu performers in the above 


nce. 

Jigger, (jiggr.) (From jig.) (Naut.) An apparatus 
consisting of a piece of rope abt. 5 ft. in length, fitted 
with a block at one end, and a sheave at the other: — 
used in belaying a cable while being hauled in. 

Joan, (jon,) Porr, the title given to a female impostor 
of the 9th cent., who was said to have assumed male 
attire, and to have been elected Pope (in ignorance of 
her sex), in succession to Leo. IV. The falsity of this 
tale is now Mair | admitted. i 

Joan of Are, (-chrk,) [Fr. JEANNE D'ARC, “La Pucelle 
d‘Orleans,"] a famous heroine of French history, B. in 
the ranks of the peasantry at Domremy, Lorraine, 1411. 
She early conceived the idea that Heaven had inspired 
her with the divine mission of becoming the savior of 
her country, then torn by rival factions and desolated 
by English invaders. She, accordingly, in 1429, sought 
out her sovereign, Charles VII., then at Chinon, and 
declared to him that she was commissioned to raise the 
siege of Orleans, and conduct him (the king) to Rheims 
to receive coronation. Charles believed her, gave her 
military rank, pari trvops at her disposal, and sho 
accomplished the first part of her promise; three 
months afterward, the second event came to pass. In 
1431, having been taken prisoner by the Burgundian 
allies of the English, the latter caused her to un- 
dergo a mock trial on a charge of sorcery, and infa- 
mously condemned her to be burned at the stake—a 
sentence carried into effect on the 3lst May, to the 
shame of all parties concerned, the Burgundians who 
had betrayed her; the English who wreaked their re- 
venge against her; and the monarch she had done so 
much for, and who attempted nothing to save her. 

Joan of Naples, s. 1327, s. her grandfather, Robert 
on the throne of Naples, 1343. Two years afterward 
she connived at the murder of her husband, Prince An- 
drea of Hungary, and in. 2dly, Prince Louis de Taranto. 
Driven from her kingdom by the avenging hand of her 
slain husband's brother, Louis, king of Hungary, J. 
was restored to the throne by the Pope in 1352, in re- 
turn for the cession of Avignon. J. was put to death 
a order of Charles of Durazzo, conqueror of Naples, 
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Joash, (jo’dsh,) son of Ahaziah, s. him in the throne 
of Judah, and was murdered, 838 B. C., after a reign of 
40 years. 

Job, (job,) a patriarch of Uz, the most patient man of 
whom we have record, and whose life and deeds are ree 
counted in the canonical book of the Old Testament 
which bears his name. Whether Job was a real or a 
fictitious personage, has been discussed with much ani- 
mation by critics. The belief of many scholars is, that 
the Book of Jub isa great dramatic poem, built on a 
basis of historical tradition. Some critica make it an- 
terior to Moses ; others, among whom are many of the 
Talmudical authorities, regard Moses himself as the 
author; while others attribute the work to the age of 
Solomon, when Hebrew poetry wus in its full bloom. 
This book condemns the notion that there is a necessary 
connection between sin and suffering, and, without ex- 
plaining the cause of the latter in the case of a good 
man, displays the most sublime trust in the wisdom of 
the Divine Providence. It exhibits a noble spirituality; 
and in several places, the mysterious contradictions of 
life seem to awaken in the soul of the writer thoughts 
of another life beyond the grave, in which God will vin- 
dicate the righteousness of His ways. Asa work both 
of genius and art, it occupies well-nigh the first rank 
in Hebrew literature, and is unsurpassed in sublimity 
of imaginative thought by any poem of antiquity. 

Jobber, (job'bir.) (From job.) (Cum.) A factor or mer- 
chant, who buys goods from importers to sell the same 
to retail dealers. 

Jocasta, (jö-kds'tah.) (Heroic Hist.) The daughter of 
Creon of Thebes, who is represented, accurding to the 
legend, as having marricd her own son (Edipus. On the 
discovery of this fuct she killed herself. 

Jockey Club, (jck’e-.) (Sports.) The name of a cele- 
brated corporation of noblemen and gentlemen, estab- 
lished in England in 1727, to control the national sport 
of horse-racing by enacting laws and regulations 
founded on houor and justice, and to decide all dis- 
puted cases which came within its cognizance as the 
great tribunal of the Turf. Within the last quarter of 
a century similar institutions have sprung up in other 
countries; thus there is the American Jockey Club,the 
French Jockey Club, &c. 

Jo Daviess, (-dd’vez,) in Ilinois, a N.W.co.; area, 650 
sq. m.; C. Galena. 
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Joel, (jo'2l,) one of the twelve lessor prophets of Terael, 
who appears to have flourished during the reign of Uz- 
ziah, abt. 800-750 B.c. The canonicity of the Book of 
the Old Testament which bears his name has never been 
contested. 
Joggle, (jög'gl.) (Arch.) Any kind of jointing in 
ich one stone is let into another :—it is a term 
somewhat indefinitely used. 
Johannes, (jo-hdn’/nés.) (Contracted into Jor.) [L., 
Jobn.) (Numis.) A Portuguese gold coin, worth 
about 
Johannisberg, (yoan SETAUN) a vill. and castle 
(Schloss) of Prussian Nassau, N. of the Rheingau, and 
near the E. bank of the Rhine, 16 m. W. by N. of May- 
ence. It is noted for the choice description of Rhenish 
wine produced in its vineyards belonging to Prince 
Metternich, known as Schloss-Johannisberger. Like To- 
kay, it improves with age, and fetches a high price on 
account of its limited production. 
John, (jén,) the baptismal appellation of quite a host 
of European monarchs and princes, — spiritual as well 
as temporal,— the chief of whom are the following, ar- 
ranged in the order of their respective countries :— 
Aragon: J. 1.8. his father Pedro IV. in 1387; D. 1395.— 
J. II., B. 1397, became king of Navarre in 1425. by his 
marriage with Queen Blanche of that country; in 1458 
he ascended the Aragonese throne, and carried on war 
successfully against Catalonia, Castile, and France. D. 
1479.— Austria : DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA, one of the most 
illustrious warriors of any age or country, was a natu- 
ral eon of the emperor Charles V., B. at Ratisbon, 1546. 
At the age of 22 he was given by his brother, Philip IT. 
of Spain, the chief command against the Moors of Gra- 
pada, whom he brought into subjection. In 1571 he 
acted as generalissimo of the combined fleets of Spain 
and Italy, and on the 7th Oct. gained over the Turks 
the great naval victory of Lepanto, which for a time 
— yzed the Ottoman power. Refusing the throne of 
reece, he carried his victorious arms into Africa, 
where he took Tunis and other cities, In 1576 he be- 
came viceroy of the Netherlands, and gained a series 
of brilliant successes over the revolted subjects of the 
king, his brother. D., it was suspected of poison, 1578. 
— Bretagne: Of 6 dukes of Brittany bearing this name, 
1217-1443, the most noteworthy was J. IV., known also 
Mm history as Jean de Montfort, B. 1293, who carried on 
a long contest for possession of the duchy (supported 
by England) against Charles of Blois, the nominee 
of France. Failing at length to retain his throne, 
he fell into the hands of the French, and, after a 4 
years’ imprisonment in the Louvre, D. in 1345. — Bur- 
guady: J., surnumed Sans 
Peur, or THE FEARLESS, 
by the Snitan Bajazet, B. 
1371, s. his father Philip 
the Bold on the Burgun- 
dian throne. He fought 
nst the Turks, by 
whom he was made pris- 
oner; and against the 
English, caused the as- 
sassination of his rival at 
the French court, the 
Duc d'Orleans, 1407, and 
obtained almost sove- 
reign power in France as 
guardian of the Dauphin, 
at whose instigation he 
was murdered in 1419. 
Bohemia: J.or LUXEN- 
BOURG, son of the em- 
poe Henry VII., was 
n 1309 elected king of 
Bohemia. He conquered 
Bilesia, subjugated Po- | 
land, and entered into an 





alliance with France 

nst the English, and 
fell at the battle of Fig. 420. 
ey. in 1346.— Castile count cosrumMESs (1405). 


and Leon: J. I. s. his 
father Henry II. in 1379, unsuccessfully carried on 
war aguinst Portugal, and p. in 1390.—J. II., son of 
Henry III., ascended the throne in 1406, levied ‘success- 
ful wars against the Navarrese and the Moors, and re- 
stored Castilian literature. By his second queen, he 
was father of Isabella the Catholic. D. 1454. — Den- 
mark: J.1. (II. of Sweden), son of Christian I. of Old- 
enburg, assumed the crown in 1481, and lost that of 
Bweden bya revolt of his subjects. D. 1513.— England : 
J.(surnamed Sansterre or Lackland), B. 1166, was the 
t son of Henry II. His whole career forms 
Sat one record of baseness and turpitude. Intriguing 
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for the crown during his brother Richard Oœur de 
Lion's absence in the Crusade, he insti the 
treacheruus imprisonment of the latter by pold of 
Austria. Richard dying without issue in 1199, J. s. 
him. He speedily brought himself into popular odium ; 
was excommunicated by the Pope in 1208, and abjectly 
made submission to the papal legate; next, he sought 
to deprive the nation of the charter of liberties granted 
it by Henry 1. This proceeding united all classes 
against him; the barons raised a powerful army in co- 
operation with the citizens, and compelled the despic- 
able monarch by force to recognize the liberties of the 
people by the signing of the famous Magna Charta, 
1215. J.D. in 1216, execrated by his subjects as a man 
without one redeeming virtue. — France: John I., B. 
1316; D. the same year.— J. II., called Le Bow, s. his 
father Philip of Valois, 1350. His reign was signalized 
by the battle of Poitiers, where he was defeated, and 
conducted prisoner to London; and by the revolt 
known as the J. je (q. v.) D. in London, 1364. — 
Jerusalem: J. OF BRIENNE, a Frenchman, after taking 
Jerusalem and Damietta, 1204-18, became king of the 
former city, and, in 1229, Regent of Constantinople. D. 
1237. — Foland: J. I. s. his father Casimir IV. in 1492, 
After wagi ng war against the Turks and Tartars, he D. 
in 1601.—J. III. See Sopiesxi.— Portugal: J. I., 
styled THE GREAT, B. 14557, was a nutural son of Peter I., 
and, after the death of his brother Ferdinand, in 1385, 
assumed the monarchical power, to the exclusion of 
his niece Beatrix, wife of John I. of Castile. A war 
with Spain followed, in which J. was victorious, even 
as he also was, later, against the Moors. J.’s reign 
was distinguished by the progress of Portuguese mari- 
time discovery and colonization. D. 1433. — J. II., sur- 
named THE PERPECT, £. his father, Alfonso V. in 1481. 
His reign was signalized by victories gained over the 
Moors and Castilians, and by expeditions to the East 
Indies. D. 1495.—J. III. s. his father, Emmanuel the 
Great, in 1521. He established the Inquisition in his 
realms, colonized Brazil, and sent out the expedition 
which discovered Japan. D.1557.—J.1V. (Braganza 
reigned 1640-56 ; he freed his country from the Spanis 
yoke, and was the enactor of much wise national legis- 
lation.— J. V., son of Peter 1I., reigned 1707-50. — J. 
VI., B. 1769, was appointed Regent of Portugal in 1793, 
In 1807 he left his kingdom in consequence of its oc- 
cupation by the French, and retired to Brazil, of which 
country he became the first emperor. — Sweden: J. I. 
s. Eric in 1216, and established Christianity in his king- 
dom. D. 1322.—J. II. Same as Jonn II. oF DENMARE.— 
J. III., son of Gustavus Vasa, B. 1537, ascended the 
throne in 1568, after deposing his brother Eric, and 
strove, but unsuccessfully, to restore the Roman Cath- 
olic religion. D.1592. — Pnpes. There were 23 pontiffe 
of this name, who — in the following order: 





John T.....008. saadeaets §23-526| John XIII...... cs...» 965-972 
Jobn II svscsvicsncseses 533-636 John XIV....... e.e... 983-985 
John TIT.......2- 00000. 560-573 John AV........ —— 986 
John IV.............. 640-642 John XVI........... 985-096 
John V.....cccceseceesee 685-686 John XVI. shone one) toe 
John VI ...ccccccocce- A 01-705 John XVII............... 
John VII.........0000. 705-707 John XVIII... —— 
John VIII.......... 872-882' John XIX........-..1074-1083 
John IX ..............898-900| John XX....... ren 1045-1046 
John X......0. es... 914-928 John. X XI... .. 1276-1277 
John XI.......... eoeee 931-936! John XXII. .. 1316-1334 
Jobn XII.............. 956-964 John XXIII........1410-1415 


John Chrysos’tom, (St.) See ——— 
John of Bru’ges. 


See Eyck (VAN). 


John of Jeru‘salem, (OrpeR or Sr.) (His.) See 
HOSPITALLERS. $ 
John of Ley'den. S Leypzn (Jonn or). 


John (St.), styled THE EVANGELIST, and one of the twelve 


Apostles, was a son of Zebedee and Salome. A fisher- 
man, like his brother James the Greater, he was among 
the first to become a disciple of Jesus, and became one 
of the most successful of the propagators of the Chris- 
tian religion. He is accredited with the authorship of 
the Apocalypse, of three Epistles, and of the Gospel 
which bears his name. He is said to have D. at Eph” 
sus, 99 A.D. 


John (St.), called THE Baptist, son of Zacharias, a 


priest of the Jews, and of Elizabeth, the cousin of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. He early exercised the 
apostolic call, and began to preach in the valley of the 
Jordan, where Jesus received baptism at his hands, 
He afterward suffered imprisonment and death by com- 


mand of Herod. 

17th Pres. of the U. 
States, was B. at Raleigh, N.C.,in 1808. By trade a 
tailor, and a self-educated man, he became a member 
of the legislature of Tennessee (his adopted State); 
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was elected to Congress, 1843-53, and became governor 
ef Tennessee in 1853, and again in 1855. In 1857 he 
was elected to the National Senate, and in 14562 ap- 
pointed Military Governor of his State. Elected Vice- 
resident of the Union by the Republican party in 
864, he was sworn in as President in the following 
year, on the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. In this po- 
sition, his oppusition to the measures adopted by Con- 
gress for the reconstruction of the Southern States in- 
volved him in a struggle, which ended in 1868 with his 
impeachment on charges of high crimes and misde- 
meanors against the State. He was accordingly brought 
to trial, March 13, and acquitted on the 26th May fol- 
lowing. In Jan., 1875, he was elected to the U. States 
Senate for the second time. D. July 3lst 1875. 
Jeohn’son, Reverpy, an American statesman, B. in 
Maryland, 1796, after becoming a member of the bar, 
became a special pleader of high reputation. In 1845 
he entered Congress as a Whig senutor, and in 1849 ac- 
cepted the office of Attorney-General of the U. States. 
He was reélected to the Senate for six years, 1863-9, 
and in 1868 was sent as minister to England, where he 
negotiated a treaty in settlement of the so-called Ala- 
bama claims, which met with rejection at the hands 
of Congress. D. 1876. 
Johnson, Samvet, an English lexicographer and 
author, B. at Lichfield, 1709, and educated at Oxford. 
After some years’ employment in scholastic labors, he 
repaired to London, 1737, where he commenced a liter- 
ary career — obscure in its opening, glorious ere its 
close. In 1747 he commenced upon the great work of his 
life, the Dictionary of the English Language —the first 
complete publication of the kind. Hisother productions 
comprise The Rambler ; the Life of Richard Saraye, the 
poet; Rasselas; and the Lives of the English Poets, &c. 
Dr. J. wus preéminently the literary “lion ” of his time 
and country — the sun, so to speak, around which irra- 
diated Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Gibbon, and other 
lesser stars. D. 1784. 
Johnson, in Arkansas. a north-western central co. ; 
area, 810 sq. m. C. Clarksville.—In Georgia, an eastern 
central county; area, 250 sq. m. C. Wrightsville.—In 
* Illinois, a southern county; area, 300 sq. m. C. Vienna. 
—In Indiana, a southern central county + area, 320 aq. 
m. C. Franklin.—In Jowa, an ES. E. county; area, 616 
eq.m. C. Jown City.—In Kansas, an eastern county, 
bordering on Missouri; area, 500 sq. m. C. Olathe.— 
In Kentucky. an enstern county; area, 300 sq. m. C. 
Paintville—In Missouri, a western county; area, 790 
sq.m. C. Warrensburg.—In North Curolina, an east- 
ern central] county: area, 670 sq. m. C. Smithfield. 
—In Nebraska, a southeastern county; area, 375 8q. m. 
C. Tecumseh.—In Tennessee, a north-eaxtern county; 
area, 210 sq. m. C. Taylorsville—In Teras, a north- 
eastern central county: area, 850, eq. miles. C. Cle- 


burne. 

Johnston, ALBERT Srpney, ( jonsttin,) a distinguished 
American Confederate general, B. in Kentucky, 1803, 

raduated at West Point, 1826. In 1837, he superseded 

eneral Houston as commander-in-chief of the Texan 
army; next became Texan war-secretary, and served as 
a colonel of American regulars during the Mexican war. 
In 1857 he commanded the expedition sent against the 
Mormons of Utah; and in 1860 was made military com- 
mander of the dept. of Kentucky and Tennessee, by the 
so-called Confederate govt. After the surrender of 
Fort Donelson, he formed a junction with the army of 
Gen. ia lag and fell in the battle of Shiloh, April 


6, 1862. 

Johns’ton, ALEXANDER Keita, a Scottish geographer, 
B. 1804. He isa member of the principal scientific as- 
sociations of Europe and @erica, and by his National 
Atlas (1843), Physical Alas (1844), and Dictionary of 
Geography (1850), has rendered eminent services to cos- 
mological science. 

Johnston, Josera Eaa.eston, an American Confede- 
rate general, B. in Va., 1809, graduated at West Point, 
1829, and served with high distinction in the Mexican 
war. After holding the rank of quartermaster-gen., 
end of brigadier-gen. in the National army, he resigned 


his commission in 1861, and received the rank of major- |` 
Jolly-hoat, (jélle-.) (Naut.) A large boat attached 


gen., in the Confederate service, immediately after. He 
soon proved himself one of the ablest of the Secessionist 
commanders. He participated in the victory of Bull 
Run, was defeated by McClellan at Williamsburg, 1862, 
and in turn defeated the Union forces at Fair Oaks, 
where he was severely wounded. In Nov. of same year, 
he was assigned the command of the W. Dept., and in 
Dec., 1863, thatof the army detailed to oppose Gen. Sher- 
man’s advance S. After a series of battles without de- 
cisive results, he was finally compelled by Sherman to 


nuke 


in 8. Carolina, and surrendered his army to Gen. 


JON 


Sherman, Apl. 26, on same terms as given to Gen. Lee. 


Johnstown, in Pennu., a t. of Cambria cu., at the 


conflux of Conemaugh and Stony Creek. One of the 
leading manufacturing towus uf Pa. The Cambria Iron 
Worksalone gave employment to over 5,000 persona. 
On May 31, 1%-0, a drewiful inundation occurred in the 
Valley of the Conemaugh, completely obliterating thie 
busy place, and the loss of miliions of dollars of prop- 
erty ; the most disastrous casualty of the kind which 
ever occurred in our history. Out of 30,000, the est. 
pop. of the Valley at this time, at least 8,000 perished 
almost instantly. 


| Joinder, [From Fr, joindre,)(Law.) The uniting of 


Jointure, (joint'yùr.) [From O. Fr. goucte] 


Joinville’, 


two or more plans of action in the one declaration. 


Joiner, (jvin'ŭr.) [From join.) A mechanice whose voca- 


tion is the fitting together of the several pieces of wood 
which are prepared for the construction of any build- 
‘ing, and the hke :— he differs from a carpenter, in that 
the latter is employed in doing the coarser work, or 
that which demands less skill. 


Joint, (jant.) [Fr., from L. junctura.| (Arch. de.) A 


general term given tosuch appliances as serve to fasten 
together any two or more pieces of material used in 
building, wuod-work, &c. (See Hing£).—In masonry, 
the term designates the vertical junctures at the ends 
of layers of brick or stone, and tu the slantwise junc- 
tures of the voussoirs of an arch. — Bot.) The knot in 
the stem or stalk of a plant. — (Anat.) The place where 
any bone is articlated with another. —(Geol.) A natu- 
ral fissure which often traverses rocks in straight and 
well determined lines. The joints (Fig. 186) are straight- 
cut chinks, often slightly open, often passing, not only 
through layers of successive deposition, but also through 
balls of limestone or other matter which have been 
formed by concretionary action, since the original ac- 
cumulation of the strata. Such joints, therefore, must 
often have resulted from one of the last changes super- 
induced upon sedimentary deposits. 


Jointer, Jointing-plane, (jotnt’r.) (Jotnery.) A 


plane larger than the fore-plane, used in smoothing the 
surface of boards, and in trimming the edges of such as 
are tu be connected, 


Joint Stock Company, (-ktim'p'n-c.) (Eng. Law.) 


An association of individuals who unite to carry out a 
particular object of a private nature by each taking 
and paying for shares in the common stock. The object 
of the association may be to manufacture some species 
of article, to conduct some branch of trade or commerce, 
the business of banking or insurance, or in general to 
do whatever work of a private nature any individual 
can do. In this country, where there are no statutes 
providing for joint stock companies, tbey are rather to 
be regarded as partnerships. 

(Law.) 


The annuity payable to a widow out of her late hus- 
band's estate, either by virtue of her marriage settle- 
ment, or under the terms of the deceased's will. 


Joinville, JEAN, SIRE DE, (zhwahn-vél’,) a French chron- 


icler, B. in Champagne, 1224. He accompanied Louis IX. 
(St. Louis) in his first crusade to the East, and became 
that monarch’s biographer. D. 1317. 

FRANCOIS FERDINAND PHILIPPE Lov 
MARIE D'ORLEANS, PRINCE DE, B. 1818, is the 3d son of 
Louis Philippe I., sometime king of the French. He 
early entered the navy, and highly distinguished him- 
self in the bombardment of Vera Cruz, 1838. He after- 
wards commanded the squadron which brought bome 
the remains of Napoleon I. from 8t. Helena; and, in 
1843, commanded the naval force which acted against 
Tangiers. After the revolution of 1848, he retired into 
exile in England, and subsequently, to the court of 
his father-in-law, Dum Pedro, emperor of Brazil. In 
1871, after permission having been accorded to the 
princes of his house to take up their residence in France 
as French citizens, he was restored to his former rank 
of vice-admiral. 


Joliet, (jo'le-'t,) in Nlinois, a prosperous town, C. of 


Will co.,on the Des Plaines River, 37 m. S.W. of Chi- 
cago. lt contains the St. Peniteutiary. 


Joliette, a district of Canada, p. of Quebec. Pop. 


23.075. 


toa ship: —chiefly used in holding communication with 
the shore. 


Jonah, or Jo/nas, (jo’nah.) (Script.) One of the 


lesser prophets of Israel, ia said by some to have lived 
in the reign of Jeroboam II., abt. 800 B.c.; by others, 
in that of Jehu. He forms the subject of the canoni- 
cal book of the Old Testament which bears his name. 
fae 2 Kings xiv. 25; Matthew xii. 39, 41; Luke xi. 
29, 82. 


beyond the Chattahoochee. In 1865, he held com-| Jonathan, (jon’ah-thdn.) (Script.) Son of Saul, and 


the bosom-friend of David, who bewailed his untimely 
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death in one of the most beantiful of his songs.—Also, | Josephine, Marie Josepn Rose TASCHER DE LA PAGE- 


a son of Mattathias, and brother of Judas Maccabeus. 
He succeeded his brother Judas in the leadership of 
the Jews, and was made high-priest by Alexander Ba- 
las. After some vicissitudes of fortune, he renewed 
the league his brother had formed with the Romans, 
and was at last treacherously slain by Tryphon. 

Jones, Owen, (jénz,) an English architect and archæ- 
ologist, B. 1809, has made a European reputation by 
his profound study of Saracenic architecture, and as 
the designer of the Alhambra Court in the Crystal Pal- 
ace, London. His Grammar of Ornament (1856) has 
gone through numerous editions. D. 1874. 

Jones, Pavt, (whose real name was JoHN Pavt,) a fa- 
mous American naval officer, B. in Scotland, 1747. He 
early emigrated to Virginia, and, after a short career in 
the merchant-service, took command of the Ranger, a 
letter of marque of 18 guns, with which vessel he magle 
a descent upon the W. coasts of England and Scotland, 
destroyed some shipping in the port of Whitehaven, 
and burnt Lord Selkirk’s castle at St. Mary’s Isle. In 
1779, he commanded the Bon Homme Richard, a 45-gun 
frigate, and inflicted much damage upon English mer- 
chantmen. In Sept. of the same year, he fought an ob- 
stinate battle with the Serapis, a frigate of 44 guns, 
which at length surrendered: the Bon Homme Richard 
sinking from the effects of the damages she had re- 
ceived, a few hours afterwards. In 1788, he became a 
rear-admiral in the Russian service, but having quar- 
relled with one of the Russian admirals, he was dis- 
missed his command, and D. in poverty in Paris, 1792. 

Jones, Siz WILLIAM, an English orientalist, and one of 
the greatest linguists of his time; B. in London, 1746; 
D. 1794. 

Jones, in fa, & central co.; area, 378 sq. m.; C. 
Clinton.—In Jowa, an E. county; area, 575 square 
miles. ; County Seat, Anamosa.—In Mississippi, a8 E. 
county ; area, 600 square miles; County Seat, Ellis- 
ville —In North Carolina, a S E. county; area, 480 
square miles ; County Seat, Trenton. 


RIE, (jo-ze-feen’, 
first Empress o 

the French, B. in 
Martinique, 1763. 
She m. Ist, the 
Vicomte de Beau- 


came mother of 
Eugene (see 
B E A U H ARNAIS8), 
and Hortense 
(g. v.), mother of 

apoleon III. 
Her husband 
perished during 
the Reign of 
Terror, and she 
m. 2dly, in 1796, 
Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the newly- 
appointed com- 
mander- in - chief 
of the army of 
Italy. Sharing 
her husband's i 
fortunes, she be- PEF 
came in time the “as 
occupant of an F 
imperial throne, 
which she 
adorned by her beauty, grace,and womanly virtues, 
Failing, however, to afford an heir to the new mone 
archy, Napoleon, despite the promptings of his better 
nature, resolved to divorce her, which act was consum- 
mated in 1809, J. thereupon retiring into privacy at her 
château of Malmaison. She D. in 1814, after having 
received every mark of respect and sympathy from the 
allied sovereigns who had entered France. 





ig. 421. 
FASHIONABLE WALKING-DRESSES (1796). 


Jonson, BEN, ( jdn’siin,) an English dramatic poet, the | Josephine’, in Oregon, a 8.W. co., b. on California; 


friend and contemporary of Shakspeare, B. in London, 
1574. His writings largely contributed to the refine- 
ment of the English drama; and of his comedies, Every 
Man in His Humour, and The Alchemist, still rank as 
standards upon the stage of his country. D. 1637. 

Soppa; in Palestine. See JAFFA. 

Jordaens, JAKOB, (yòr'dahnz,) a great painter of the 
Flemish school, B. at Antwerp, 1594. He studied under 
Van Oort and Rubens, and his works are distinguished 
by their rich and harmonious coloring; among the 
finest of them are The Adoration of the Shepherds; St. 
Peter Cutting off the Ear of Malichus ; and Jesus Christ in 
the Midst of the Doctors. D. 1678. 

Jordan, (jér’ddin,) the principal river of Palestine, 
famous in Biblical history. It rises bet. the E. Lebanon 
Mts. and Mount Hermon, and after a S. course of 200 
m.empties into the N. end of the Dead Sea. It connects 
with the Lake of Tiberias and the small lake of El 
Huleh. It is very shallow throughout its extent. 

Jo’ram. See JEHORAM. 

Jorullo, or Xorullo, (ho-rool'yo,) a Mexican vol- 
cano, 150 m. W.8.W. of the city of Mexico; height, 4,265 
ate sea-level. Its last violent eruption occurred 

n a 

Joseph, ( jo’zf.) (Script.) One of the twelve patriarchs, 
and the favorite son of Jacob, B. in Mesopotamia about 
1525 B.c. His history is one of the most pleasing and 
instructive in the Bible (Gen. xxx.-l.). His sons Eph- 
raim and Manasseh were each a tribe-progenitor. — 
Also, the reputed father of Jesus Christ, husband of the 
Virgin. Little is told of him in Scripture, save that he 
was of the seed of David, and a just man, one who car- 
ried on the trade of a carpenter at Nazareth. 

Jo’seph I., Emperor of Germany, B. 1676, became suc- 
cessively king of Hungary and of the Romans, before 
succeeding his father, Leopold I., on the imperial throne 
in 1705. In conjunction with England, Holland, and 
Savoy, and with such generals as Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, he gained many victories over Louis 
XIV. D. 1711.— J. II., B. 1741, son of Francis I. by 
Maria Theresa, became emperor in 1764, and at the 
death of his mother in 1780, s. to the crown of Hungary. 
The chief events of his reign were the participation in 
the division of Poland, along with Russia and Prussia; 
the abolition of feudal serfdom; the abridgment of 
papal influence and clerical rights; and a revolt of the 

ungarians which arose from an attempting substitu- 
tion of the German for the Magyar language. D. 1790. 

Joseph Emanuel, (¢e-mdn‘w-<l,) B. 1714, 8. his father, 
John V., as king of Portugal in 1750. During his reign 
occurred the great earthquake of Lisbon, 1755; the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits ; and the limitation of the powers 
of the Inquisition in Portugal, D, 1777. 


area, 1,350 sq. m.; ©. Kirby. 

Josephus, FLAVIUS, ( jo-se’fiis,) an eminent Jewish his- 
torian, B. at Jerusalem, 37 a. D. He early joined the 
Essenes sect, passed three years of eremitical lifein the 
desert, and in 63 repaired to Rome, where he effected 
the release of some Jews sent prisoners thither by the 
governor Felix. On his return he assumed the gover- 
norship of Galilee, and obstinately defended the city of 
Jotapata against the Roman arms. He afterwards ac- 
companied the emperor Vespasian to Rome, where he 
became naturalized. D. abt. 95 a. D. His chief writings 
are the History of the Jewish War, in 7 books, and the 
Antiquities of the Jews, in 20 books ; both works written 
in Greek, have since been translated into Latin and the 
chief modern languages. 

Joshua, (josh’ii-ah.) (Script.) Son of Nun, who s. to 
the command of the Israelites after the death of Moses, 
and gained many victories over the Canaanites. The 
book of the Scriptures which bears his name was 
probably written in the time of Samuel. J. died at the 
age of 110, abt. 1425 B. c. 

Josiah, (jo-si’ah.) (Script.) A king of Judah, s. his 
father Amon, 641 B. C., at the age of 8 years. He was 
an able and pious prince; reigned 31 years, and was 
killed in a battle against Pharaoh-Necho,king of Egypt, 
abt. 610 B. C. 

Jouffroy, THÉODORE SIMON, (zhoof'frwaw,) a French 
philosopher of the eclectic school, B. 1796; D. 1842. 

Jourdan, —— JEAN BAPTISTE, a marshal of 
France, B. 1762. In 1793, while commander-in-chief of 
the French army, he gained a great victory over the 
Austrians at Wattignies. In the following year, while 
in command of the army of the Moselie, he won the 
battles of Arlon, Flenrus, and Aldenhoven, and took 
Charleroi, Luxembourg, Düsseldorf, and Frankfort. In 
1796 he met with a signal repulse at Wtirzburg, at the 
hands of the Archduke Charles; afterwards president 
of the Council of Five Hundred, and in 1796 com- 
mander-in-chief on the Danube, where he was a second 
time defeated by the Archduke Charles. In 1804, he 
was madea marshal. He accompanied King Joseph to 
Naples, and afterwards to Spain, where he was actively 
employed as a general. Louis XVIII. made him a 
count in 1815, and a peer of France in 1819. D. 1833. 

Journal, (jir’ndl.) [Fr., from It. giornale.] (Com.) A 
book in which are entered the daily transactions of mer- 
cantile business, and from which the ledger is posted, 
in conjunction with the cash-book ; — hence, any diary 
or record of daily events. — ( Lit.) A general term ap- 
plied to a newspaper, or other periodical publication; 
also, the narrative of the proceedings of any learned 
society, =—( Nav.) Rame as Log, g. v, = (Mach) That 
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bearing of a shaft which is subject to torsion ; — bence, ! Judapa, (joo-de'ah.) (Ane. Geng.) Ree PALESTINE. 
the journal-boz is a box, {ntwoor more parts, which | Jndah, (joo’dah,) one of the twelve Jewish patriarche, 


the journals of a pin, shaft, or axle sustain and give 
motion to. 

Journalism, (-izm.) [From journal.) A general term 
for the editorial and reportorial conduct of public news- 

apers: in other words, it designates that branch of 
iterature which treats of and narrates public events. 

Joust. (Chivalry.) See TOURNAMENT. 

Jove, (jov.) (Myth.) A name of JUPITER, g. v. 

Jovian, Jovianus FLavivus CLAUDIUS, (jo’ve-dn,) a 
Roman emperor, B. in Pannonia, 331 a. D,, was elected 
to the imperial throne by the soldiery, 363, after the 
death of Julian the Apostate, whom he had accom- 
panied in his campaign against the Persians. D. 264. 

Joyeuse, AnxE, Duc DE, (kwah-yoos’,) admiral of 
France, and a favorite of Henri III.; B. abt. 1561; killed 
at the battle of Coutras, 1587. 

Juab, (joo’ab,) in Utah an E. central co. ; area, 950 

.m. It contains Mt. Nebo, which rises to the height 
of 12,000 ft.; C. Nephi. 

Juan, (hoo'dn.) The Spanish name for JORN, q. v. 

Jaan, (San,) or Guax, the principal and southernmost 
ofthe Marianne Islands, N. Pacific Ocean ; N. Lat. 270°, 
E. Lon. 145°. Itis abt. 100 m.in circuit, is mountainous 
for the most part, and of vulcanic formation. The 
Spaniards have a small settlement here. Pup. 8,000. 

Juan Fernandez, (hoo-an fir-ndn’daith,) a rocky 
island in the Pacific Ocean, abt. 100 m. off Valparaiso, on 
the coast of Chili, to which it belongs. It is 18 m. long, 
6 nı. broad, and ia for the most part covered with high 
rocky peaks. Here resided in solitude for four years 
(1704-8) a Scottish mariner, one Alexander Selkirk, 
whose story is believed to have suggested the idea of 
the Robinson Crusoe of Defoe. 

Juanpore, (joo~in-pour’,) a town of Hindostan, p. 
Allahabad, C. of a district of same name; Lat. 25° 46’ 
N., Lon. 82° 39 E. Pop. 30,000. 

Juarez, Beniro, (Sp. hoo-ah-raith,} President of Mexico, 
B. 1807, of native Indian extraction, after serving in 
Congress, became governor of Oajaca, until dismissed 
from his office by Santa Anna in 1353. He next acted 
as minister of justice under the presidency of Alvarez, 
and as secretary of state under Comonfort. His nomi- 
nation by the Liberal party as the latter's successor 
caused a civil war, resulting in the election of J. to the 
presidential chair in 1861. In 1863, however, he was 
dispossessed by the French, who placed Maximilian of 
Austria (q. v.) on the throne. After the withdrawal of 
the French, and the betrayal of the emperor, who was 
shot by decree of J., the latter became in ruler of 
Mexico in 1867 ; from which period his official position 
was more than once imperilled by insurrections against 
his authority, the gravest one being that of Gen. Porfi- 
rio Diaz and others in 1871-2. D. Aug. 18, 1872. 

Juba L., (joo’bah,) king of Numidia and Mauritania, s. 
his fathor Hiempsal, about 50 8.c. He supported the 
cause of Pompey; gained a decisive victury over Curio, 
a lieutenant of Cæsar, and, after Pompey's defeat at 
Pharsalia, for some time held Cæsar himséif in check in 
Africa. He was defeated at Thapsus, and killed him- 
self, B.C. 42.—J. II. was carried to Rome by Cesar, who 
gave him a liberal education. Augustus restored him 
to the throne of his father, B.c. 30. He wrote in Greek 
several works on various subjects. D.17 A.D. 

Jubal, (joo’bdl.) (Script.) Son of Lamech, and descend- 
ant of Cain, aud the reputed inventor of the lyre and 
the shepherd’s pipe. 

Jubilee, (jocbe-le.) [From L. jubilans, a shouting. 
( Eccl. Hist) Among the anc. Jews, a festival celebrate 
at the expiration of every 50 years, in commemoration 
of the deliverance of the race from Egyptian bondage. 
At this feast, which was wholly a season of rejoicing, 
all debts were to be cancelled; all bond-servants were 

nted their liberty; all slaves or captives were set 
free; and all estates which had been sold reverted to 
the original proprietors or their descendants. The ob- 
servance of the J. was abandoned at the æra of the 
Babylonian Captivity. Among the moderns, Pope 
Boniface VIII. instituted a year of J., 1300, in which all 
should receive plenary indulgence who came to pay 
their devotions at the tombs of the Apostles, ut Rome; 
such festivals were then intended to be of centenary 
occurrence. Clement V., however, reduced the interval 
to 50 years, whence it derived its name of jubilee, from 
its correspondence in point of time to the Jewish cele- 
bration. In 1389, Urban V. diminished the term to 33 
years; but it was restored by Nicholas V., to 50, as be- 
fore; finally, in 1470, Paul Il. fixed it at 25. It begins 
oa Christmas Day, by the Pope opening with imposing 
ceremonies a door in the church of St. Peter’s which is 
walled up at every other time. 
curred iu 1850. 


The last celebration oc- 


B. 1755 B.c., was the 4th son of Jacob, and became the 
progenitor of the chief tribe of Israel. After the con- 
quest of Canaan, ita territories stretched from tho Dead 
Sea on the E. to the Mediterranean on the W. (though 
the Philistines long held possession of the fertile dist. 
W.of the wountaius of J., and from Jerusalem (ex- 
cluding that city) on the N. to the land of the Amale- 
kites on the S. The capital of the tribe was Hebron. 
On the division of the Hebrew monarchy into two king- 
doms,— natural consequence of tribal jealousy, — the 
single tribe of Benjamin adhered to J., and it was but 
the fragment of an empire which was ruled afterwards 
by the house of David (1 Kings xii. 16, 17). The small 
kingdom of J. endured for 133 years after the destruc- 
tion of its rival, and was brought to aclose by Nebu- 
ohadnezzar, 5&8 B.C., who carried the vanquished in- 
habitants to Babylonia and distributed them beyond 
the Euphrates. After their return from captivity, this 
tribe in some sort united in itself the whole Hebrew 
nation, who from that time were known only as Judzi, 
Jews, descendants of Judah. 

Judas Iscariot, (-is-kiuirect,) one of the twelve dis- 
ciples chosen by Jeaus, and the one who betrayed bis 
Master for thirty pieces of silver; after which he very 
properly “went and hanged himself.” 

Judaism, (joo'dah-izm.) (Ecci. Hist.) Bee Jews. 

Ju'das-tree. (Bol.) N-e CERCIS. 

Jude (Nt.), (jood,) or JUDAS. — One of the 
apostles, brother of 8t. James the Less, and supposed te 
have been martyred at Berytus abt. the year 3U. The 
Epistle which beara his name is one of the smallest and 
least important books in the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, and one whose canonical authority has been 
much disputed both in ancient and quite modern times. 

Judge, (jùdj.) (Fr. juge, from L. juder.) (Law.) A 
legal functionary empowered to preeide at the hearing 
of causes brought before a court of judicature, and after 
hearing evidence thereon, to pronounce judgment or 
sentence according to the circumstances and justice of 
the case, 

Judgen, (THe Boor or.) (Sceript.) A canonical book 
of the Old Testament, so called from its relating the 
state of the Israelites under the administration of many 
illustrious persons who were called judges, from the 
circumstance of their being both the civil and military 
governors of the people. The power of the judges ex- 
tended to affairs of peace and war. They were protec- 
turs of the laws, defenders of religion, and avengers of 
all crimes; but they could make no laws, and impose 
no new burdens upon the people. They lived without 
pomp or retinue, unless their own fortunes enabled 
them to do it; for the revenues of theig office consisted 
in voluntary presenta frum the people. Their adminis- 
tration continued from the death of Joshua till the be- 
ginning of the reign of Saul. 

Judgment, (jidjmént.) [From judge.) (Law.) The 
dictum rendered by a judge, as conveying the decision 
of a court of law with respect to a cause brought before 
it for adjudication. All J. are either interlocutory or 
final. The first are such as are given in the middle of 
a cause; the latter, such as summarily puts an end to 
a cause, either by giving a verdict in favor of, or, on the 
other hand, by nonsuiting the plaintiff. — Log.) That 
inductive process of the buman understanding which, 
by connecting different ideas together, afħrms or re- 
jects certain propositions given to it for solution or 
decision. According to the Aristotelian theory, J. is 
of 3 classes : — problematicul, when grounded upon mere 
opinion; assertive, When based upon instinctive reason- 
ing or perception; and demonstrative, when susceptible 
of proof or authorization by means of corollary judg- 
ments. 

Judiciary, (joo-dish'ydre.) [From L. judicium, judg- 
ment.) (Law. und Pol.) That branch of the executive 
govt. of a country, which is composed of the collective 
body of judges, and exclusively refers to the adminis- 
tration of the law ; — sometimes termed judicature. 

Judicium Dei, (goe dt i de'i.) [L., God's judg- 
ment.] (Hist.) In the Middle Ages, the term by which 
the interposition of God was supposed to occur in cer- 
tain extraordinary investigations of secret crime, such 
as, for instance, the trial by battle, the ordeal by 
touch, &c. 

Judith, (joo’dith,) a heroine of Israel, whose name has 
been given to one of the Apocryphal books of the Bible. 
She is said to have by artifice guined the tent of the 
Assyrian general, Holofernes, at Bethulia, whom ehe 
decapitated during his sleep; bearing away bis gory 
head in triumph. The most general opinion among 
critics is that the history of J. ie a Jewish romance, 
written, probably in the age of the Maccabees, in order 
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to animate the Jews in their struggles against the As- 


eyrians. 

Judson, Adomax, (jid’siin,) an eminent American 
Baptist missionary, B. in Malden, Mass., 1788. He is the 
author of a Burmese translation of the Bible, a 2d and 
revised ed. of which appeared in 1840. D. 1850. 

Juggernaut, (ji ,)a town of India, British 

res. of Bengal, p. Orissa, 260 m. S.W. of Calcutta. It 
a place sacred to Hindoo pilgrims, and contains a 
famous temple dedicated to the Vishnu, erected in 
1198, and annually resorted to by hundreds of thou- 
sands of devotees. Crowds of these fanatic worshippers 
during the high festival held in honor of the god, fling 
themselves beneath the wheels of the car which bears 
the grand idol from the temple to the pavilion devoted 
to him, about a mile distant. It is believed that since 
the introduction of this rite, which is greatly abating 
in our deys, millions of human beings have voluntarily 
perished in honor of their wooden deity with the golden 
arms and diamond eyes. 

: Juggler, (jügglăr.) (Fr. jongleur.) One who pe - 
forms feats of wonderful dexterity, either by prestidigi- 
tation or otherwise. In China and the East, tricks of 
this character have become perfected to the dignity of 
a fine art. The word originally designated the profes- 
sional musicians who attended the troubadours and 
trouvéres of Provence and the north of France, either 
singing their poems, or, if they sung them themselves, 
accompanying them with an instrument, which was 
reckoned beneath the dignity 
of the poet himself. The word 
is derived from the medieval 

Latin joculator; in Provengal, 


Joglar, jogludor ; in old French, 
—— or jongléor ; in modern 

rench, jongleur. These musi- 
cians soon began to be also 
kept in the service of kings 
and princes, whence they re- 
ceived the name of menestrels or 
minstrels (Lat. minister, a ser- 
vant). The profession was at 
this time an honorable one, and 
good endowments were devoted 
to the maintenance of min- 
strels; and when the art of the 
minstrel ceased to be exclu- 
sively employed for the enter- 
tainment of courts, those of 
this profession formed a sepa- 
rate guild in some towns, as in 





Paris. But it gradually lost 

respectability. Rope-dancers, Fig. 422. 

and all who sought to gratify EGYPTIAN JUGGLER. 
the populace by sleight of hand(Prom a sculpture at Thebes.) 


or feats of agility, were desig- 

nated by the name jongleur, until it became restricted 
to its present acceptation. The ancient Egyptians (Fig. 
422), and after them the Romans, had their conjurors or 
wonder-workers (L. prexstigiatores), their throwers of 
knives (L. rentilatores), and their players with balls and 


D (L — ). 

Jugiandaceer, (jii-gldn-da'see.) [From L. Juglans, 
corrupted from Jovis glans, Jupiter’s nuts; — so called 
because it was suid that in the Golden Age, when men 
lived upon acorns, the gods lived upon walnuts.) An 
O. of plants, all. Quernales, consisting of trees with 
alternate pinnate stipulate leaves; male flowers in cat- 
kins; female flowers in terminal clusters, or in loose 
racemes; fruit — with a stony and often two- 
valved endocarp. The fruit of the typical gen. Juglans, 
the Walnut, has a fleshy husk, which docs not split 
into regular divisions when ripe, but bursts irregularly, 
allowing the escape of the hard-shelled two-valved nut. 
The ripe fruit of J. regia, the common Walnut-tree of 
Europe, is one of the best of nuts, and is an important 
article of export from many parts of the 8. of Europe. 
The wood, particularly that of old trees, is valued by 
cabinet-makers on account of its beautiful velning and 
dark color; and in consequence of its strength, light- 
ness, and elasticity, it is extensively employed for gun- 
stocks. J.nigra,the Black Walnut of N. America, is 
found in most parts of the U. S., except the most 
northern. It is a very largo and beautiful tree, the 
trunk sometimes six or seven feet in diameter. The 
leaves have more numerous leaflets than those of the 
Common Walnut. The timber is even more valuable 
than that of tho Common Walnut, and is used for the 
same purposes. The fruit, however, is very inferior, 
although it is sold in the markets of American cities. 
The partial diseepiments of the kernel are thick and 
woody. Tho Butternut, J. cinera, is abundant in the 
N. and N.W. States and in Canada. The nut is hard 
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and rough, with prominent NaRa; of good quality, and 
sometimes brought to market in America. The wood 
is not apt to split or warp, and is useful for many pur- 
poses. Sugar is obtained from tho sap, as from that of 
the maple, but is of inferior quality. The inner bark is 
a mild cathartic, resembling rhubarb in its properties. 
The leaves, reduced to powder, are used for blistering 
like cantharides. Walnuts yield by expression a bland 
fine oll, which, under the names of Walnut oil and Net 
oil, is much used by painters, and, in the countries 
where it is produced, is a common article of food. 
Jugular, E Joo'gū-idr.) [From L. jugulum, the throat.] 
(Anat.) That which ongs to the throat, neck, or 
çollar-bone; particularly, the two veins so called, the 
external and internal, which serve as canals for the 
passage of the blood from the head to the neck, and 
connect with the subclavian veins to form the vena cava. 
Jugurtha, (joo-giir'thah,) a king of Numidia at the 
eud df the 2d century, »B. c. He was the grandson of 
Massaniasa, but illegitimate, and brought up by Micipea, 
along with his own sons, and left a share of the king- 
dom by him at his death. He, however, murdered bot 
of them, and made himself master of the whole. The 
Romans therefore made war upon him, and after a long 
struggle he was conquered, made prisoner, led in 
triumph by Marius, and starved to death in prison at 
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Rome, 106 R. c. 

Jujube, (ji’/joob.) (Bot.) See ZIZYPHUS. 

Julep, (joo/lép.) [From Ar. julab.] (Med.) A demul- 
cent or mucilaginous compound. — In the U. States, the 


term J., or mint-julep, is given to a fancy beverage con- 
cocted of ardent spirit, crushed ice, sugar, and sprigs of 
young mint, well mixed together, with a dash of lemon. 

Julian, JuLianus FLAvIuS CLAUDIUS, (joo’le-da,) sur- 
named THE APOSTATE, a nephew of the emperor Con- 
stantine the Great, was B. in Constantinople, 331 a. D., 
and was emperor of Rome from 361 to 363 A. D. He was 
one of the best emperors of the later period, but he is 
chiefly remembered by his unwise and necessarily un- 
successful attempt to restore the effete and dethroned 
paganism of Rone. 

Ju'lian Alps, (Tar.) A ramification of the Carnic 
Alps, extending S. throngh Carniola to the head of the 
Gulf of Fiume. See ALps. 

Ja‘lian Calendar. See CALENDAR. 

Jualinder, or JALLANDAR, (joo-lin’dir,) a town of Brit. 
India, in the Punjab, 80 m. E. of Lahore. Pop. 40,000. 

Julio Roma’‘no. Seo GIULIO Romano. 

Julius, Pops, (joo'le-tis,) 8. Marcus, 337; D. 362.—J. IT. 
— della Rovere) s. Pius III. in the papal chair, 

603. The chief events of his pontificate were: the 
formation of the League of Cambrai against the Repub- 
licof Venice; a subsequent retraction of his policy by 
allying himself with the Venetians, the Swiss, and the 
Spaniards, by whoee united help he succeeded in free- 
ing Italy from the French; and his liberal patronage 
of the arts, as evinced by his encouragement of Ra- 
faelle and Michael Angelo, and by his being the origi- 
nal founder of the cathedral church of 8t. Peter in the 
Holy City. D. 1513. — J. III. (Cardinal Gtocct) s. Paul 
III., 1560; D. 1565. : 

July, (joo-li’.) (Calendar.) The Tth month of the 
year. It was the 5th month in the Roman calendar, 
when it was called Quinfi/is (the th). Originally it 
contained 36 days, was reduced by Romulus to 31, by 
Numa to 30, but was restored to 31 days by Julius 
Cæsar, in honor of whom it was named July (IL. Julius). 

Jumilla, (hoo-mél’'yah,) a town of Spain, p. Murcia, 75 
m. 8.8.W. of Valencia. Pop. 10,093. 

Jumna, (jim’nah,) (anc. Jomanes,] a great river of 
Hindostan, and the chief feeder of the Ganges; it has 
its rise in the 8.W. slope of the Himalayas, in abt. N. 
Lat. 30° 55’, E. Lon. 78° 24’, and after a flow 8.E. of 860 
m., empties into the Ganges at Allahabad. Its waters 
are comparatively shallow, and on its banks are the 
great cities of Delhi and Agra. 

(Zoédl.) Same as 


Jump’‘ing Hare and Mouse. 
JERBOA. 

Juncacer, (jiing-ka'se-e.) An O. of plants, all. Jun- 
cales, consisting of herbs with fasciculate or fibrous 
roots, hollow or flat and grooved leaves, and gluma- 
ceous flowers in clusters, cymes, or heads. The typi- 
cal genus Juncus, the Rush, has a peculiar rigid 
habit, and small greenish or brown flowers arranged 
in heads or panicles. The soft pith of the stems of 
several species is used to furm candle-wicks, and the 
stems themselves are made into mats. These plants 
are generally found in bogs or wet places, especially im 
sandy soil, and the great majority of the species occur 
in the temperate and arctic zones. 

Juncales, (jiing’ka-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
consisting of hypogynous, bisexual, scaly, or us 
flowered endogens, with abundant albumen. 
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Juneaginaces, (jting-ka-gin-a'see.) The Arrow- 
grass fam., an O. of marsh,plants, ull. Alismales, having 
harrow radical leaves. and hermaphrodite flowers in 
spikes or racemes. They are natives of temperate or 
cold regions. 

June, (jom.) [Fr. Juin, from L. Junius.) (Calendar.) 
The sixth month of the Julian Calendar, and the fourth 
in the old Roman. It consista of 30 days, and is sup- 
posed to have derived its name from Juno, queen of the 
Claxsic deities. 

Juneau, (joond’,) in Wisconsin, a B. central co.; area, 
800 sq. m.; C. Mauston. 

Jungermanniacese, (yoong ŭür-mdn-e-a'se-.) ( Bot.) 
The Scale-mosses fam., an O. of moas-like plants, all. 
Muscules, whose distinctive characters are that the 
Sporc-cases open by 4 valves, and that the spures are 
mixed with elaters. 

Jungfrau, (yoong'frow,) [the “ Virgin.”] one of the 
higbest peaks of the Bernese Alps, Switzerland, bet. 
the cants. Berne and Valais, 15.718 ft. above sea-level, 
and the 8th highest summit in Europe. It is believed 
to have obtained its name from its top having been for 
hundreds of centuries inaccessible to the reach of man. 
It was first scaled in 1804. 

Jangle, (jing gil.) (Hind. jungal, keg ant] In 
Hindostan, a term applied to designate a tract of land 
covered with dense forest, brush-wuod, &c., so thick as 
to be almost impervious to the human foot, and the 
chosen habitat of tigers, wild elephants, &c. 

Juniata, (jooneah’tah,) in Pennsylvania,a river rising 
in the 8.W. central section of the State, where it is 
formed by the junction of the Little Juniata and Franks- 
town rivers, and emptying into the Susquehanna, abt. 
14 m. N. of Harrisburg. —A 8. central co.; area, 350 
eq. m.; C. Mifflintown. 

Junin, or XUNIN, (hoo’/nén,) a dept. of Peru, occupying 
a part of the centre of the State, bet. the E. slope of 
the Andes and the Apurimac River; C. Huanaco. Pop. 
282,000. 

Juniperus, (joonip'tr-tis.) [L.] (Bot.) The Juni- 
per, a gen. of evergreen small trees or shrubs, O. Pina- 
ceæ, having unisexual flowers, the male and the female 
generally on separate plants, and the fruit a berry, con- 
taining 3 small nuts. J. communis is the common Ju- 
niper; J. sabina, the Savin; J. bermudtana, the Pencil 
Cedar ; and J. virginiana, the Red Cedar. 

Junius, (joo'ne-tis.) (Lit.) The pseudonym of an Eng- 
lish publicist, whose famous letters under this signa- 
ture first appeared in the columns of the Loudon 
“Public Advertiser” in 1769. These writings are emi- 
nent for their terse, pointed, and correct style of lan- 
guage, and their scorching power of invective, and 
trenchant sarcasm. They attacked the ministry of 
that day and its adherents, with signal effect ; largely 
contributing to the promotion of the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. The authorship of these celebrated 
“ Letters,” the last of which appeared in 1772, has so 
far been veiled under the mask of strict incognito. At- 
tributed to the respective pens of Lord Chatham, Mr. 
Burke, Grattan, Gibbon the historian, Horne Tooke, 
and others; the balance of probabilities, however, 
points to Sir Philip Francis, B. 1740, D. 1818, a member 
of the English parlmment who had served as a member 
of the Supreme Council of India, and a writer and orator 
of well-known and distinguished excellence. 

Junk, (jiingk.) (Shipbuilding.) A flat-bottomed Chi- 
nese vessel of burden, with high bows and poop, three- 
masted,with lateen sails, and steered with a rudder re- 
sembling an enormous paddle. In shape they are fash- 
joned after the form of a wooden shoe or subst. 

Junk-Cey lon, or SALANGAN (jungk-se-ldn’,) an island 
in the Bay of Bengal, lying off the W. coast of the penin- 
sula of Lower Siam, and separated from the mainland 
by the Strait of Papra. It is 25 miles long, by abt. 10 
broad. Its vegetation is luxuriant. Pop. 5,000. 

Junta, (jin'tah.) [Sp., from L. junctus, a joining.) (Sp. 
Hist.) The name given in Spain to a body of persons 
combined for any political or civil object. The term 
was formerly applied more exclusively to assemblies 
of representatives of the people meeting without author- 
ity of the sovereign, but has been extended to those of 
the most strictly legal character. 

Jupiter, (joo'pe-tur,) or Jove. ( Myth.) The name of the 
supreme god of the Romans, known to the Greeks as 
Zeus, and said to have been the son of Saturn and Rhea. 
He held his court on Mount Olympus, and had a famous 
temple erected to his worship at Olympia in Elis, 
Among his children were Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Venus, 
and Minerva. He was supposed to be omniscient and 
omnipotent, and as governing all things — beth on 
earth and in heaven. The eagle was sacred to him. — 
(Ast.) The 5th of the planets in order of distance 
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of the system of major planets travelling outside the 

zone of astervids. J.s main distance frum the sun is 

475,692,000 m., and his periodical revolution is estimated 

at 4,332 daye 14 hours 2 min. 8). secs., or abt. 12 of our 

years. His mean diameter is 87,000 m., his bulk 1,300 
times greater than that of our globe, and the length of 
his day and night is equal to somewhat less than ten of 
our hours. It has therefore been calculated that this 
planet moves in its orbit at the rate of 26,000 m. in an 
hour; its equatorial parts, therefore, are carried round 
26 times faster than the similar parta of our earth. J. 
is surrounded with what are called by us his sones or 
belts, but which have been supposed to be clouds, and 
were very much studied by astronomers during the 
winter of 1469-70, on account of the striking colors and 
changes of tinta they exhibited. His axis is so nearly 
perpendicular to the plane of his orbit that he has ttle 
change of seasons, the obliquity being only 1° 18’ 6” at 
the leginning of the present century, and it undergoes 
a diminution of about the fourth of a second in a year. 
The difference in the length of his polar and equatorial 
diameters is equal to about 6,000 m., the former bein 
to the latter as 14 to 15. This is evidently occasion 
by the quick motion round his axis. His density is 
very nearly the same as that of the sun, or about one- 
fourth of the mean density of the carth. Four satellites 
revolve about Jupiter; they are frequently eclipsed in 
the shadow of their primary, or bidden behind his 
body ; and the great use made of these eclipses by geog- 
raphers and navigators has occasioned them to be very 
carefully observed. Much yet remains to be learned 
respecting the physical habitudes of this noble planet. 

Juno, (jou'no.) (Myth.) The wife of Jupiter, queen of 
heaven, and presiding D 
deity of the female sex, 
more particularly as the 
goddess of marriage.— 
The ancients worship- 
ped her under various 
titles, such as those of $ 

Regina, Lu- 

she is com- 
monly portrayed as a 
woman of dignified 
beauty and majestic 
presence. 

Junot, ANDOCHE, (shoo- 
no’,) a French general, 
B. at Semur, 1771. He 
rose from the ranks to 
the command of a divi- 
sion ; shared in the Ital- 
ian, Egyptian, and 8yr- 
ian campaigns of Na- 
poleon I.; became gov- 
ernor of Paris, 1800; 
and, in 1807, command- 
ed the army which oc- 
cupied Portugal, and 
was created d` Ab- 
rantes. In 1508, he was 
defeated by Wellington 
at Vimeira, and obliged 
to evacuate Portugal.— 
D. in 1813, after his re- 
verses had compelled 
his retirement from the 
service. His wife was 
the celebrated Duchesse 
D’ ABRANTES, 9. v. 

Jura, (joo'rah,)an E. dep. of France, and part of the 
anc. p. of Frauche-Comté, separated on the E. by the 
Jura Mts. from the Swiss Republic; area, 1,928 aq. m. 
Its surface is very hilly, being permeated by offshoots 
of the Jurassic range. C. Lons-le-Saulnier. Pop. 298,477. 

Ju'ra, one of the Hebrides group of islands, S. W. coast 
of Scotland, co. Argyle, lying bet. the island of Islay 
and the mainland. Pep. 2,500. 

Ju’ra Mountains, an Alpine system of W. central 
Europe, composed of the W. mountains of Switzerland, 
as well as those which lie bet. the Lake of Geneva and 
the valleys of the Doubs, Saône, and Rhone rivers. 
This chain is commonly classed as belonging to the 
Alps proper; the chief distinction between the two 
being that the summits of the J. are of rounded dome- 
like formation, contrasting altogether with the sharp, 
needle-like peaks of the mountains further E. and 8. 
Le Reculet, 5,645 ft. above seu-level, is the culminating 
point attained by this chain. 

Jurassic Rocks, ( joo-ris'stk.) (Geol.) A name often 
goen to the Oolitic series, because the chain of the 

ara Mountains is composed of these rocks. 
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(After the colossal statue in the 
Vatican.) 


from the sun, and the innermost and also the noblest | Jurisconsult, (joo-riekon'sait.) (From L. juris com- 
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sults, learned in the law.] (Zaw.) A jurist; particu- 
larly one whose opinion is consulted, but who does not 
plead in open court. 

Jurisdiction, (-dik’shiin.) [L. jurisdictio.] (Law.) 
Generally, the legislative function, or the power to 
make, declare, or apply the law; in a judiciary sense, 
it signifies the right of administering justice through 
the laws. ; 

Jurisprudence. (-proo’dnz.) ([L. juris-prudentia, 
kdowledge of the law.] (Zaw.) The science which 
treats of the exposition of the principles of laws, ex- 
cluding from the application of this term the laws of 
God, and those of morality, as well as those generally 
expressive of fact or circumstance which are only laws 
in a figurative or metaphorical sense. 

Jarist, (joo’rist.) [From L. jus, juris, a law.) (Law.) A 
person learned in the science of the law, more particu- 
larly in civil and international law. See JURISCONSULT. 

Juror, (joo'rér,) or Jury man. [From jury.] (Law.) 
A person impanelled to serve upon a jury. 

Jury, (joo’re.) [From Fr. juré, sworn.) (Law.) A body 
of persons sworn to decide justly on the matter before 
them. Trial by J. is guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the U. States, in all criminal cases except upon im- 
peachment, and in all suits at common law when the 
subject-matter of the controversy exceeds $20 in value. 
All questions of fact are submitted to the J., questions 
of law being reserved for the decision of the court. A 
juror, in giving his verdict, is to be governed by 
nothing but his own opinion. The J. may find, under 
certain circumstances, a special verdict —that is, one in 
which the facts of the case are specially stated, and 
which leaves it to the court to apply the law; or they 
may find a general verdict, subject to a special case, as 
to a point of law. The Grand J. consists of a body of 
citizens, summoned by the sheriff for every session of 
the peace, every commission of oyer and terminer, and 
of general jail delivery; and to them all indictments 
are preferred. It must consist of 12 persons at least, 
and not more than 24. The members are instructed in 
the articles of their inquiry, by the judge or justice who 
presides on the bench. They then withdraw, to sit and 
receive indictments ; and they are only to hear evidence 
on the part of the prosecution ; for the finding an in- 
dictment is merely in the nature of an inquiry or accu- 
sation, which is afterwards to be tried and determined; 
and the grand jury are only to ascertain whether or not 
there be sufficient cause to call upon the party to an- 
swer it. The Petit or Petty J. consists of 12 persons and 
no more; it is for the trial of all crimina) offences, and 
of all issues of fact in civil cases of the common law. 

Jury-mast, (-mdst.) (Naut.) A mast temporarily 
rigged and sent up to replace a fore- or main-mast, cut 
or carried away by stress of weather, or by an enemy's 
fi 


re. 
Jus, (jis.) [L.,a law.] (Zaw.) A term variously ap- 
plied as expressing that which is peculiar to, in conform- 
ity with, or derived from the law or a legal status. 
Jassieu, (jusev0’,) the patronymic of a family of 
French botanists, of which not fewer than five mem- 
bers made for themselves eminent names in the annals 
,of science. The most distinguished wus, perhaps, AN- 
TOINE LAURENT DE J., B. at Lyons, 1748, studied botany 
under his uncle, Bernard, at that time lecturer at the 
Jardin du Roi, 1765, and was himself appointed admin- 
istrator of that institution in 1770. In 1793 he entered 
upon the chair of botany in the Museum of Nat. His- 
tory, later became a member of the Institute, and in 
1808 a councillor of the Imperial University. D. 1836. 
His most famous work, Plantarum secundum Or- 
dines naturales disposita, opened out a new era in botani- 
cal study, and exploded the artificial system of Lin- 
næns, heretofore in vogue. 
Sust-au-corps, (zhovst-o-kir’.) Eri (Costume.) For- 
inori y, a jerkin, doublet, or short jacket, fitting closely 


to the body. 
Justice, (jistis.) [L. fusticia.] One of the cardinal 
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virtues of the ancients, and the name for a principal 
department of social and moral duty in all ages. Prao- 
tically, J. is considered to be clear and definite; but 
theoretically, there have been great disputes as to its 
ultimate analysis and the source of its binding quality. 
Distributive J. belongs to magistrates or rulers; and 
consists in dispensing to every man that which the laws 
and the principles of equity require. Commutative J. 
consists in fair dealing in trade, and other mutual in- 
tercourse between man and man. 

Justice of the Peace. (Law.) A public officer, 
appointed to keep the peace of the county in which he 
resides. On the commission of grave offences the pre- 
liminary inquiry is usually made before a justice, whe 
may either dismiss the person charged or commit him 
for trial. They have also jurisdiction in civil cases 
given to them by local regulations. In some of the U. 
States these officers are appointed by the executive; im 
others, they are elected by the people. 

Justification, (jis-tif-e-ka'shiin.) [From L. j 
equitable, and facio, I make.) (Law.) The showing 
good reason, in a court of law, why one has done that 
for which he is called to answer. — (7heol.) The act by 
which a person is accounted just or righteous in the 
sight of God, or is placed in a state of salvation, 

Justin I., (jistin,) emperor of the East, s. Anastasius, 
ie D. 627.—J. Il. s. his uncle Justinian I. 565; D. 

Justin, (St.,) styled raz MARTYR, one of the early 
Christian Fathers, was 8.in Palestine, about 103 a. D. 
After receiving a pagan education, he adopted the faith 
of Christ in 132, and, while at Rome, addressed to the 
emperor Antoninus his celebrated first Apology for the 
Christian Religion. Martyred, under Aurelian, in 165. 

Justinian I., (jiis-tin’e-dn,) emperor of Constantino- 
ple, B. 483 A.D, 8. his nephew Justin I. in 527. He 
proved to be a just, wise, and able ruler, and carried 
out the revision of the Roman law, and the compilation 
of the Pandects and Institutes, known as the Justinian 
Code. He also effected great internal improvements 
in his dominions, erected the church of St. Sophia at 
Adrianople, and was the first to introduce the culture 
of the silk-worm and the fabrication of silken stuffs 
into Europe. His victorious generals, Belisarius and 
Narses, restored to the empire nearly all the provs. it 
had held under the first Cæsars. D.565.—J.II.s. his 
father Constantine III. in 685, and achieved many vic- 
tories over the Saracens. His cruelties, however, caused 
a revolt of his subjects, who deposed him, and deported 
him to the Crimea. After his return thence he was 
slain by Philippicus Bardanus, who s. him in 711. 

Jute. (Bot.) See CORCHORTS. 

Jiitland, (joot'ldnd,) a prov. of Denmark, occupyin 
the entire peninsular mainland of that kingdom; b. N 
by the Skager-rack, E. by the Cattegat, 8. by Schles- 
wig, and W. by the North Sea; area, 9,791 sq.m. Its 
coasts are indented by arms of the sea extending far in- 
land, one of which, the Lum Fjord, almost insulates the 
N. part from the 8.; C. Aarhuus. J. is noted for its 
rich pasture-lands, feeding immense numbers of fine 
cattle for export. J. was anciently inhabited by the 
Jutes,a Teutonic or Scandinavian tribe which, tradition 
BAYS, — colonies iu England in the 6th cent. Pop. 
787,927. 

Juvenal, Decimus Junivs JUVENALIS, (soo/ve-nahl,) 
the most eminent of Roman satirists, is said to have 
been B. in Aquinum, A.D. 40. He became a pleader at 
law, and the intimate friend of the epigrammatic poet 
Martial. After the age of 60, he produced the famous 
poems in which he so severely lashed the vices and 
follies of the times he lived in. Sixteen of his satires 
have been preserved. 

Juventas, (j00-vén'tds.) (Myth.) The Roman goddess of, 
youth, corresponding with the Hebe of the Greeks. 

Syar, (ji'dr.) (Chron.) The 8th month of the Jewish 
year, containing 29 days. It corresponds pretty nearly 
with the latter part of April and beginning of May. 
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K the eleventh letter and eighth consonant of the 
9 English alphabet, has become in a great measure 

substituted for the modern English c in words of 
Saxon derivation. Though commonly termed a guttural, 
it is more prover’ a palatal, being formed by thrusting 
the root of the tongue against the roof of the mouth, 
with a depression of the lower jaw and opening of the 
teeth. It has the hard sound of c before e and i, where, 
according to Anglican analogy, o would be soft, as in 
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the words keen and king: it is rarely found as a terminal 
except in snch monosyllables as deck, knack, &c. It is 
inserted between a vowel and the silent e final, as in 
stroke, and the like. Before n the letter k is mute, as in 
know, knee. K derives from the Gr. kappa, correspond- 
ing with the Heb. kuph, and was but little used by the 
Latins; in the French, it occurs only in words of exotie 
parentage. It frequently interchanges with c, as in 

, kalendar; and is now generally omitted where 
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$ was formerly employed asa termination, as in pub- 
lick, physick,&c. Among the Romans, it often took the 
place of c, as an abbreviation; thus, K. T. for ite 
fonsus. As a pumerul, it stood for 250, and with a dash 
over it, thus K, for 250,000. 

mar les. (Ethnol.) See BERBERS. 

(kdf’fah,) or Carra, (anc. Theodosta,) a seaport 
of Kussia in Europe, on the 8.E. coast of the Crimea; 
Lat. 45° 1’ 37” N., Lon. 35° 23’ 27” E. Pop. 8,338. 

Maf'firs. (Ethnol.) See CAFFRARIA. 

Maffir’s-tree. (Bot.) See ERYTHRINA. 

Kafiristan, (kdf'r-ietahn’,) (* Land of the Infidels,”’] 
a country of W. Central Asia, b. W. and N. by the Hin- 
dov Cvoosh Mts., E. by Cashmere und the Punjab, and S. 
by Afghanistan ; bet. N. Lat. 350-360, and E. Lon. 6y° 
20-719 20. It is mountainous, but with a sufficiently 
fertile soil. The Kafirs are light-complexioned, and 
differ in many essentials froin other Asiatica. op. un- 
known. 

Kahan, (ka’haw.) (Zoul.) The Proboscis monkey, Sem- 
nopilkecus nasica, a monkey of Borneo, celebrated for 
its extremely Jong nose. 

Kairwan, (kdr'vdn,) a city of N. Africa, regency of 
Tunis, 85 m. 8. of the city of that name, and noted for 
ite extensive manufs. of Morocco leather. Pop. 25,000. 

Maisarieh, (ki-sa-ré’uh,) (anc. Mazica,) a city of Tur- 
key in Asia, p. Carumauia, on the Kurasa, 135 m. S.E. 
of Angora. Pop. 30,000. 

Kaiser, (ki'ziir.) [Ger.] (Hist.) Bee Cæsar. 

Maisersiautern, (ki-tiirz-lw'tairn,) a town of Bava- 
ria, in the Palatinate, on the Lauter, 25 m. N.W.of Lan- 
dau. Pop. 15,289. 

Kakodyl, (kdi/o-dil,) or Caeodyl. (Chem.) An 
organic compound, formerly known as Cude(s Puming 

id,or Alkarsin. It is nuw supposed to be a compound 

of two equivalents of methyl and one of arsenic, and in 
modern nomenclature is called arsendimethyl. Its pre- 
paration must be effected with extravrdinary precau- 
tions owing to its spontaneous inflammabLility and its 
extremely poisonous nature. Bunsen’s research on A. 
is a Masterpiece of chemical accuracy. <A. is a trans- 
parent colorless liquid, heavier than water; it has a dis- 
posne odor, and its vapor is extremely poisonous; it 
oils at 338°, and solidifies at 43° to a crystalline mass; 
it is slightly svluble in water, more so in alcohol; it 
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Ha@lidas&, (kah-le-dah'sah,) the most eminent of Hin 
doo dramatic pvuets, appears to have flourished about 
50) B. C. 

Kalisz, (knàl'is) a manuf. city of Russian Poland, C 
of a palatinate of same name, 70 m. 8.E. of Posen. 
Pop. 13,537. 

Kallundborg, (kdllfind+éry,) a seaport of Denmark, 
W. coast of the island of Zealand, 58 m. W. of Copenh 
gen. Pop. 3,000. 

Kalmia, (kdl’meah.) (Bol.) The Monntain Laurel or 
Calico-bush, a geu. of N. American evergreen sbrube, 
O. Ericacer, characterized by the border pf the corolla 
having on the upper surface cavities in which the sta- 
mens are partly concealed. 

Kalocsa, (kuh lottat) a town of Hungary, on the Daa- 
ube. 70 m. 8. of Pesth. Pop. 12,868, 

Kalouga, or KULUGA, (kah-lorgah) a manufacturing 
city of European Russia, C. of a govt. of same name, on 
the Oka, 105 m. E. of Moscow. p. 36,880. 

Kalpee, or Cacprs, (kahi-pé,) a commercial city of Brit, 
India, pres. Bengal, N.W. provs., on the Jumna, 45 m. 
8.W. of Cawnpore. Php. 21,890. 

Haina, (inh nah,) a river of Russia in Europe, ring 
in the govt. Viatka, and joining the Volga, 50 m. N. 
Kazan, after a 8.W. and mostly nuvigable course of 
1.400 m. 

Kamadera, (Kkah-mah-da'rah.) (Hind. Myth.) The 
god of love, or Cupid, of the Hindoo peoples. 

Kaminiets, or Kaminetz, (kidm-in-dteh’,) a fortified 
tuwn of Russia in Europe. C. of Polish govt. of Podolia, 
on the Smotryez, 215 m. 8.E. of Kiev. Pop. 16,788. 

Kamouraska, (Aiim-vor-ds’kah,) in Lower Canada, a 
river emptying into the St. Lawrence in abt. 47° a3 N. 
Lat., 69° 48’ W. Lon. — A co. having an area.of 1,000 sy. 
m.; C. Kamouraska. Pop. 21,254. 

Kampen, (kim'pain,) a manuf. town of Holland, p. 
Overyssel, near the confluence of the Yssel with the 
Zuyder-Zee. Pop. 15,589. 

Kam ptulicon, (-(i'le-kén.) [OfGr.deriv.] (Munuf.) 
A compound of gutta-percha, caoutchouc, and ground 
cork, intimately mixed, and subjeeted to great pres- 
sure. It is chiefly used for covering floors, for which 
— it possesses the advantages of being unaffected 

y damp, being a pnun-conductor of heat, and a dead- 
ener of sound. 


takes fire in the airat ordinary temperatures; and also | Hamitsachathka,(kdmt-chdtkah,) a considerable penin- 


in chlorine gas. It acts the part of a radical, and forms 
an oxide, chloride, iodide, and other compounds which 
need not be further specified. Form. CylgAs. 

Kalamazoo, (kul-1-muh-zov’,) a river of Michigan, tak- 
ing from its source in Calhoun co., a course W. and N. 
W. into Lake Michigan, which it enters in Allegan co., 
after a total fow of about 200 m.—In Michigan, a S.W. 
co. ; area, 576 8q. Mm.; C. Kalamazoo.— 

—A rapidly progressing town, C. of above co, on the 
river of same name, 140 m. W. of Detroit. Here is a 
college founded by the Baptists. 

Kalb, (De.) See De Kats. 

Kalkaska, (kidl-kus’kuh,) in Michigan, a newly organ- 
ized co., in the N.W. part of the lower peninsula; C. 
Rapid River. 

Kale, (kdl,) or BorrcoLg. (Hort.) A variety of cabbage, 
Brassica oleracea acephala. i 

Kaleidophon, (Adl-i'do-fon.) [From Gr. kalos, beau- 
tiful, eidos, shape, and phoné, sound.) (Phys.) An appa- 
ratus invented by Prof. Wbeatstone, consisting essen- 
tially of a series of elastic steel rods of rectangular sec- 
tion, which can be fastened rigidly at one end into a 
massive support, and which carry at the other end a 
bright silver button. or silvered globular glass bead. 
Its object is to show the influence of thickness upon the 
rate of vibration of an elastic rod, and to render visible 
the effect upon the rod of difference of phase of two 
simultaneous vibrations. 

Haleidoscope, (kuti'dés-kdp ) [From Gr. kalns, beau- 
tiful, eidos, form, and skopeo, I view.} (Opt.) When an 
ebject is placed between two plane mirrors, which form 
an angle with each other, either right or acute, images 
of the object are formed, the number of which increases 
with the inclination of the mirrors. On this property 
of inclined mirrors depends the K. invented by Sir D. 
Brewster. It consists of a tube in which there are 3 mir- 
rors inclined at 60°; one end of the tube is closed by a 
piece of ground glass, and the other by a cap provided 
with an aperture. Small irregular pieces of colored glass 
are placed at one end between the ground glass and 
another glass disc, and on looking through the aper- 
ture, the other end being held towards the light, the 
objects and their images are seen arranged in beautiful 
symmetrical forms; by turning the tube, an endless 
variety of these shapes is obtained. The A. is used by 
ealico-printers, potters, and carpet-manufacturers, who 
are thus supplied with an endless variety of patterns. 


sula on the E. coast of Siberia, extending from 51° to 
617 N. Lat. The severity of the climate here is equai 
to the sterility of the soil. The inhabitants consist of 
Kamtschadales, Russians, and Koriaks, and of a mix- 
ture produced by their intermarriages. They are sub- 
ject to Rusia; and their trade consists in furs and 
skins. In travelling, they use doga harnessed to a 
sledge, instead of horses, A chain of volcanic moun- 
tains extends the whole length of the peninsula, 
whence several rivers take their rise, and pursue their 
course tu the sea. Several of the vulcanves aru in oc- 
casional activity. C. Petropaulovsk. 

HKanabee, (kdn’ah-bck,) in Minnesota, an E. co.; area, 
525 s4. m. C. Brunswick. 

Kanawha, (kah-nuu'huh,) in W. Virginia, a 8.W. cen- 
tral co.; area, 1,176 sq.m. It is particularly rich in 
coal; C. Charleston. 

Kane, Euisua KENT, (Adn,) an American Arctic explor- 
er, B. in Philadelphia, 1520. After graduating as dvc- 
tor of medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, 1842, 
he performed a course of foreign travel, served in the 
Mexican war, and in 1850 weut as surgeon to Lieut. De 
Haven's expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. Ip 
1853 he himself took command of a 2d expedition di- 
rected to the same object, and discovered the existence 
of an open Polar sea. His experiences are narrated in 
his The United States Grinnell Expedition in Search of 
Sir John Franklin (1854); and Arctic Explorations 
(1856). D. 1857. 

Kane, in Illinois, a N.E. co. ; area, 540 sq.m.; C. Geneva. 


Kangaroo, (kdng-gah-roo’.) (Zoðl.) A fam. (Macro- 
podide) of Australian Marsupials, whose limbs are 
strangely disproportioned, the fure-legs being small 

sand short, whilst the hinder are lung and powerful. 
The largest species, M. Mayor, is four or five feet in 
Jength, with a tail three feet; its usual position is 
standing on ite hind-feet, its fore-feet being employed 
like a pair of hands. It lives on vegetables, and, instead 
of walking, takes leaps of about fiftecn feet. It is fur- 
nished, like the opossum, with a pouch in the abdomen, 
which is a receptacle for its young, and is resorted tu 
after they become strong for the sake of warmth and 
protection. They use their tails and hinder feet as wee 
pons of defence. The fiesh of these animals is said tu be 
nutritious and savory, somewhat resembling mutton. 

Kangaroo Island, lies off the coast of 8. Australia, 
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in 8. Lat. 35° 43’, E. Lon. 137° 58’ 31”; area, abt. 1,900 
sq.m. It isa poor and almost desolate place. 

Kankakee, (kdn-kau’ke,) in Illinois, a N.E. co., b. on 
Indiana; area, 590 sq. m.; C. Kankakee. 

Mano, (kah’no,)a ag ag opr of Central Africa, in the 
Soudan, N. Lat. 12°, E. Lon. 9°. Pop. 30,000. a 

Kansas, (kdn’sds,) a large river of the State of Kansas, 
formed at Fort Riley by the fusion of the Republican 
and Smoky Hill forks, and receiving numerous affluents 
during its E. course to the Missouri, which it empties 
into on the E. frontier of the State. 

Kan’‘sas, a W. central division of the U. States, having 
N. Nebraska, E. Missouri, S. Indian Ter., and W. Colo- 
rado; being situate bet. N. Lat. 37°-40°, and W. Lon. 
949 20-1 Maximum length, from E. to W., 400 m., 
mean breadth, 208 m. ; area, 81,318 sq. m., or 52,043,520 
acres, of which 40,000,000 acres constitute lands sus- 
eeptible to profitable husbandry. The surface of the 
State is mainly level, consisting of prairies with a 
slight W. undulation. The E. river-bottoms are highly 
fertile, and fringed with belts of well-grown, market- 
able timber. K.is admirably well-watered, the principal 
streams being the Arkansas and Kansas rivers, with 
their numerous tributaries; the N.E. corner of the 
State is washed by the Missouri. The mineral kingdom 
represented comprises iron, coal, kaolin, marble, plati- 
num, and gypsum; coal-mining, however, constitutes 
almost the sole present advantage taken of these 
sources of industry. Agriculture and cattle-breeding 
are the interests most attended to by the population ; 
the soil has been found admirably adapted to the pro- 
duction of the higher class of cereal crops. Vine-grow- 
ing, and the fruit culture generally, are also objects of 
active pursuit, and * profitable returns. The State 
is distributed over 106 cos., and has for its leading cen- 
tres of trade and pop., Leavenworth, Lawrence, Atchi- 
son, Topeka (the cap.), Fort Scott, and Junction City. 
The executive is in the hands of a governor and lieut.- 
governor, elected biennially. The legislature consists 
of a senate of 25 members, also chosen for a term of 2 
years, with a house of representatives, numbering 115, 
and elected annually. The judiciary comprises a su- 
preme court of 3 judges, appointed for 6 years; and 5 
district courts, each presided over by a single judge, 
holding office for 4 years. In the National Congress, 
the State is represented by three members. From a 
financial point of view, matters in A. appear highly 
satisfactory; the fiscal returns for 188l exhibited a 
total funded debt of $1,181,975. Education is equally 
flourishing, and the various public institutions of 
the State accord with its yearly increasing prosperity. 
he Kansas Pacific Railroad, from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Denver, Col., connecting with the Union Pacific line at 
Cheyenne, forms a track of 735 m., completed in 1870; 
several trunk lines of railroad cross the State, and the 
total length of railroad lines in 1592 was 8,593 miles. Ay 
originally formed a porticn of the Louisiana purchase 
from France in 1808; and became an independent ter- 
ritory in 1850. For years following, the name of Kansas 
became a synonym for social lawlessness and political 
anarchy, chiefly owing to that phase of the slavery 
question known as the Missouri Compromise. Ultimate- 
ly, the Abolitionists prevailed; a constitution on anti- 
slavery principles was established in 1859, and K. be- 
came a recognized State of the Republic, Jan. 29, 1561. 


KMan/‘sas City, in Mo.,a flourishing city of Jackson co., 
near confluence of Missouri and Kansas rivers, 160 m. 
from Jefferson City. 

Kant, IMMANUEL, (kahnt,) the founder of the so-called 
Critical or Transcendental School of German philosophers, 
was B. in Kinigsberg, 1724, of Scottish descent, and in 
1770 became prof. of logic and metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of his native city. His life was devoted to study, 
and it is said that never in hiv life had he gone farther 
than eight miles from Königs wg. D. 1804. Foremost 
among the published works of this profound thinker 
are the Crilique of Pure Reason (3x50) ; Critique of Practi- 
cal Reason (1790); Universal Natural History and Theory 
of the Heavens (1755); and the Critique of the Faculty of 
Judging (1793). As a metaphysician of the highest 
order, he made an indelible mark in the determin- 
ing of the proper limits and true position of the human 
intellect in relation to the objects of knowledge. Re- 
jecting all the ontological, cosmological, and physico- 
theological proofs of the existence of God as mere futili- 
ties, K. based his belief in God on the inward necessities 
of a practical morality. Religion — i.e., the recognition 
of our duties as divine commands — has, in the system 
of*K., the closest dependence on morality; in fact, be- 
comes identical with it. This purely ethical conception 
of religion led him to a criticism of the positive dogmas 
of theology from an ethical stand-point, in which are 
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contained most of the elements of theological rationak 
ism. The application of the Practical Reason, as under- 
stood by K., to Esthetics and Jurisprudence, is equally 
fruitful of important results. 
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Kantism, (kdnt‘izm.) The philosophical system of 


KANT, q. v. 

(Min.) See GRANITE. 

‘dr’ ik,) (anc. Jcarus,] an island of the Persian 
Gulf, 35 m. N.W. of Bushire; area, 13 sq. m. It forms 
anadmirable rendezvous for shipping. Great Britain 
took possession of it in 1839. 


Karamania, or CaARAMANIA, (kah-ra-ma/ne-ah,) a govt. 


of Turkey, in Asia Minor, otherwise known as the eyalet 
of Koniyeh, b. S. by Mt. Taurus, and drained by the 
Kizil-Irmak and Sihoun rivers. C. Koniyeh. 

Karamsin, (kah-ram-zin’,) NIKOLAI MIKHAELOVITCH, & 
distinguished Russian historian, B. in Orenburg, 1765, 
was in 1803 appointed historiographer of the empire, 
and D. 1826, leaving unfinished his greet performance 
the History of the Russian Empire (11 vols., 1815-24). 

€, or Karnak, (kdhr’ndk,)a village of Egypt, 
on the È. bank of 
the Nile, and on the 
site of part of the 
ancient city of 
Thebes. It contains 
the magnificent 
ruins of acelebrated 
temple, the sanc- 
tuary of which was 
built by Osertesen 
I. of the 12th dy- 
nasty. It stands 
within a circuit 
wall of brick 1,800 
feet long and some- 
what .less broad. 
The most remarka- 
ble part of this 
wonderful mass of 
courts, ropylæa, 
and obelisks, is the [) 
great hall, 170 feet xii 
by 329 feet, having ; 
a central avenue of < 
134 massive col- 
umns. . In one of 
the chambers are 
the sculptures 
which compose the K. Tablet, one of the most important 
records of Egyptian chronology. 

—— — rnz,) in Texas, a 8.8.E.co.; area, 850 sq. 
m.; C. Helena. 

Karr, JEAN BAPTISTE ALPHONSE, (kahr,) a French ro- 
mancer, B. in Miinich, 1808. Among his best writings 
are, Sous les Tilleuls, a novel, and his contributions to 
Les Guépes, a monthly satirical journal. 

Kars, (Aahrz,) a fortified city of Turkish Asia, in Ar- 
menia, on an affluent of the Araxes, 85 m. N.E. of 
Erzeroum. It sustained a remarkable siege by a Russian 
army in 1855, when its gallant defenders were finally 
compelled (from want of provisions) to capitulate. Pop. 
12,000. Ceded to Russia in 1878. 

Kaschau. (/:dsh’ou,) a flourishing manuf. city of Hun- 
gary, on the Hernad, 123 m. N.E. of Pesth. Pop. 21,742. 

Kaskashin, (kiiz-kds’ke-ah,) in Illinois, a large river, 
taking a S.W. course of abt. 300 m. from its rise in 
Champaign co., to its fall into the Mississippi, in Ran- 
dolph co,—A vill. in Randolph co., and the supposed 
oldest settlement in the N.W. States, dating from 1673. 
Until 1818, it was considered the cap. of the Territory. 

Kathion, (kd'the-iin.) (Gr. kation, that which goes 
down.) (Chem.) A substance which during electro- 
chemical decomposition goes to the kathode. 

Kathode. (Chem.) See ANODE. 

Katrine, (Loch,) (kdt/reen,) a picturesque lake of 
Scotland, in Perthshire,abt. 11 m. in length. Atits N. 
extremity is the famous mountain-pass of the Trosachs. 
Its scenery is described in Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake. 

Katydid, (ka’te-did.) (Zoöl.) See Locust. 

Kaufman, (kowf'mdn,) in Teras, a N.E. central co.; 
area, 1,030 sq.m.; C. Kaufman. 

Kaulbach, WILAELM, (koul’bdk,) a German historical 
painter, B. in Waldeck, 1805. He studied at Düsseldorf, 
and fostered by the patronage of King Louis of Bavaria, 
and other lovers of art, executed the frescoes of Apollo 
and the Muses, and Cupid and Psyche, (both at Miinich,) 
besides the grand historic pieces entitled the Batlle 
of the Huns, and The Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Kaunitz, WENZEL ANTON, PRINCE VON, (kow’nits,) an 
Austrian statesman and diplomatist, B. in Vienna, 1711. 
After filling with credit a series of high diplomatie¢ 
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postions, he came to be regarded as the “oracle of 

uropean diplomacy,” and abt. 1755 became prime- 
minister of the empire. D. 174. 

Kasan, (kah-zdn',) or Kasan, one of the finest and 
most commercial of Russian cities, C. of a govt. of 
same name, is situate near the confluence of the Volga 
and Kazanka. It has a prosperous university, and 
carries on an active trade. Zop. 78,602. 

Hean, Epuuxp, (kèn,) a celebrated English tragedian, 
B. in London, 1790. His greatest characters were 
Othello, Shylock, Richard IIL, and Sir Giles Over- 
reach. D. 1833. 

Mear’ney, in Nebraskg, a 8. co.; area, 1,200 aq. m.; C. 
Kearney City. 

Mearsarge, (k¢rsahrj,) a mountain of Merrimac co., 
New Hampshire, rising to an altitude of 2,468 ft. above 
the level of the sea. ; 

Kecskem6t, (kais-kai’mdt,) or KETSKEMET, a town of 
Hungary, 54 m. 8.E. of Pesth, has the greatest market 
of any place in the kingdom. Pop. 42,089. 

Hedge, (kédj.) [Du. kaghe, a small vessel.) (Naut.) 
A small anchor used to keep a ship steady when riding 
in a harbor or river. 

Kedron, or Kidron, (kd'riin.) (Heb. the muddy. 
A stream running in the valley of Jehoshaphat, E. o 
Jerusalem, between the city and the Mount of Olives. 
Its channel is generally dry, except after heavy rains. 
It is frequently mentioned in Scripture. 

Heel, (kél.) [A.S. cale.] (Stipbuilding.) The lowest 
iece of timber in a ship, running her whole length 
om the lower part of her stem to the lower part of 

her stern-post, and supporting the whole frame. Some- 
times a second keel, or false-Xeel, as it is called, is put 
under the first. See KEELSoN. 


KMeel’-bill. (Zotl.) See Cuctiips. 
Keel-haul‘ing. (Naw.) A punishment formerly 


inflicted on offenders at sea, by letting them down 
from the yard-arm with ropes, and drawing them 
under the ship's keel from one side to the other. 

Keelson, (klm) or Kelson. (Shipbuilding.) The 
inside keel; a principal timber in a ship, laid within- 
side across all the timbers over the keel, and fastened 
with long bolts, so as to fourm the interior or counter- 

rt of the keel. 

cep (kép.) (Fortif.) See CASTLE. 

Kehl, (kál) a town of the grand-dnchy of Baden, 
facing Strasburg on the opposite bank of the Rhine, 
and 10 m. N.W. of Offenburg. Asa fortified and stra- 
tegic post this place was formerly held as of much im- 
portance. It suffered severely during the bombard- 
ment of Strasburg in the Franco-German war of 1870-1. 
Pop. 3,000. 

Keighley, (kč'le) a manuf. town of England, W. 
Riding co. York, 16 m. W.N.W. of Leeds. Zp. 15,992. 

Kelat, (ke-ldt',) a fortified city, C. of Beloochistan, and 
of a p. of same name, in N. Lat. 29° &, E. Lon. 67° 87’. 


aes 12,000. 
Kellermann, Fraxcois CHRISTOPHE, Duc pe VALMY, 
kél/liir-mdn,) a French marshal, B. at Strasburg, 1735. 
n 1792 he received the command of the Army of the 
Centre on the Moselle, repelled the Duke of Brunswick, 
and delivered France by his great victory over the 
Prussians, called the battle of Valmy. On the erection 
of the empire he was made a marshal and a duke, and 
was created a peer of France at the Restoration. D. 1820. 

Kemble, Joun Purp, (kém’bl,) a celebrated English 
actor, B. in Lancashire, 1757. He excelled in the high- 
est order of tragedy, and was especially successful in 
the parts of Brutus and Coriolanus. His sister was the 
famous Mrs. Siddons. D. 1823. 

Memper, (kémp’r,) in Mississippi, an E. co., on the 
Alabamian border ;-area, 800 square miles. Capital, 
DeKalb. 

Kempten, (kémp’tain,) a manuf. town of Bavaria, 
circ. Suabia, on the Iller, 51 m. 8.8.W. of Augsburg. 
Pop. 10,998. 

Kendal, («¢n‘ddl,) a manuf. borough of England, C. 
of co. Westmoreland, on the Ken, 40 m. S. of Carlisle. 


Pop. 13,442. 

mon dall; in Illinois, a N.E. co.; area, 325 sq. m.; O. 

wego. 

Ken'dallville, in Indiana, a vill. of Noble co., abt. 90 
m. W.S.W. of Toledo. Pop. 2,164. 

Kenilworth, (k¢n’l-wiirth,) a town of England, co. 
Warwick, 5 m. N.of the town of Warwick, noted for the 
ruins of its once famous caatle, the patrimonial seat of 
the Dudleys, earls of Leicester, commemorated in Sir 
W. Scott’s historical romance of the same name. Jup. 


3,357. 
Kennebec, (kin’ne-bék,) in Maine, a large river, hav- 
ing its source in Moosehead Lake, whence it takes a 8. 
` course of abt. 150 m. till it embouches into the Atlantic 
Ocean. On its banks are the cities of Bath and Au- 
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gusta. — A 8.W. central co.; area, 900 sq. miles; C. Aw 


Kennebunk, (krn’ne-biink,) in Maine, a township 
and port of entry of York, on the Kennebunk River, 25 
m. 8.W. of Portland. — Pup. 2,608 — KennzsuNnx Port, 
in same State and co., at the mouth of the Kennebunk, 
75 m. 8.8.W. of Augusta, is a place where much ship- 
building is carried on. = /¥p. 2,372. 

Kenosha, (ke-no'shah,) in Wisconsin, a S.E. co., skirted 
E. by Lake Michigan; area, 276 sq. m.; C. Kenosha, 
Pop. 13,147. — A tuwn, C. of above co., on Lake Michi- 

an, 35 m. 8. of Milwaukee. It carries on a considera- 
le shipping trade. 

Kensington, (/n-ting’tiin,) a borongh of England, 
specs esex, forming a W.suburb of London. Fop. 

Kent, (kni) a 8.8.E. co. of England, of which kingdom 
it has teen termed the garden, separated from the 
French coast by the Straits of Dover. It is noted for 
ita rich soil and fine woodlands. Area, 1,557 sq. m.; Q. 
Maidstone. Pop. 847,507. 

Kent, in New Brunswick, an E. co., washed by North- 
umtberland Strait, an inlet of the N. Atlantic; area, 
1,400 sq. m.; C. Liverpool. Zp. 19,101.— In Canada 
W.,a S.W. co, b. by Lakes Erie and 8t. Clair; area, 870 
sq. miles; C. Chatham. Pop, <9,620.—In Delaware, a 
central co, on Delaware Bay; arra, 240 sq. miles; C. 
Dover.—In Maryland. a N.E. county, skirted by Chesa- 
peake Bay; area. 240 square miles; C. Chestertown.— 
In Michigan, a S.W. county; arrea, 760 square miles; C. 
Grand Rapids.—In Rhode Island, a W. central county, 
b. E. by Narragansett Bay; area, 180 square miles; C. 
East Greenwich. 

Kent, Jamzs,an eminent American jurist, B. in Put- 
nam co., New York, 1763. His most important work, 
Cummentaries on American Law, isa production of great 
literary merit, and a work of high authority in England 
as Well as in the U. States. D. 1837. 

Kenton, (krn‘tiin,) in Kentucky, a N. county, near the 
frontier of Ohio; area, 150 sq. miles; C. Independence, 

—In Ohio, a vill.,C. of Hardin co., on 
the Scioto River, abt. 71 m. N. W. of Columbus. 

Kentucky, (ken-tiii’e,) a large and picturesque river 
of the U. States, rising in the Cumberland Mts., and 
flowing N.W. through the State of Kentucky, as far as 
Carrollton, 260 m., at which place it joins the Ohio. 

Hentuch’y. one of the United States of America, have 
ing Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio on the N.; Virginia and 
W. Virginia on the E.; Tennessee on the 8.; and Mis- 
souri, Indiana, and Illinois on the W. It lies between 
Lat. 36° 25’ and 39° 15’ N., and Lon. 81° 50’ and 89° 26/ 
W.; being abt. 400 miles in length from E. to W., and 
varying from 40 to 150 m. in breadth. Area, 37,680 aq. 
m. The country is rolling, hilly in some portions, an 
in the S E. mountainous, some of the elevations rising 
to 3,000 feet. Its chief rivers are the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi on its borders; and the Tennessee, Cumberland, 
Kentucky, Licking, and Green. The soil is mostly fer- 
tile, and coutains some of the finest agricultural regions 
in N. America, producing wheat, Indian corn, cotton, 
hemp, tobacco, and all the fruits of the warmer tem- 
perate regions. Herds of cattle find rich pasture, and 
millions of swine fatten in the woods. There are coal 
beds, some rich in oil, extending nearly across the State, 
There are also deposits of lead, iron, beautiful marbles, 
and salt. The limestone of A. is prolific in fossil ree 
mains of the elephant, mastodon, megalonyx, &c. These 
limestones also abound in caverns, the largest of which 
is the Mammoth Care (q. v.). The State is divided inte 
116 counties, and has for her principal centres of trade 
and population, Louisville, Frankfort (the cap.), Lexs 
ington, Maysville, Covington, Paducah, Henderson, 
Columbus, and Hickman. The principal public insti- 
tutions are an asylum for Deaf-mutes at Danville; > 
Btate Penitentiary at Frankfort; and two Lunatic Asy 
lums, one at Lexington, and the other at Hopkinsville 
The most splendid public building is the new State 
Capitol at Frankfort, the dome of which is 226 ft. highs 
erected at a cost of abt. $800,000. There are 20,563,652 
acres of land in the State, valued at $217,672,826, and 
61,535 town lots,-worth $93,546,957. The amount of 
taxable property owned by negroes is stated at $2,528,- 
671. The State debt in 1882 was $480,000. The school 
revenue of A. amounts to $776,239.56, and the number 
of children enjoying ite benefits is not less than 390,118, 
The Governor and the Lieutenant-governor are elected 
for 4 years. The judiciary comprises a court of appeals, 
14 circuit courts, and the various county courts. The 
legislature consists of a senate of 38 members, chosen 
for 4 years; and a house of representatives of 100 mem- 
bers, elected for 2 years. K. sends 11 representatives te 
the Federal Congress. K., formerly a portion of the 
Western territory of Virginia, was once the home of 
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many powerful and warlike Indian tribes, from whose 
sanguinary contests arose its aame, which signifies 
“the dark and bloody ground.” It was settled by 
Daniel Boone in 1769, organized as a territory in 1790,and 
admitted as a State in 1792. During the War of Secession, 
many of her citizens joined the Confederates, but on the 
whole the loyalty of the State to the Union was main- 
tained. 

Keokuk, (ke’o-ktik,) in Iowa, a S.E. co.; area, 676 sq. 
m.; C. Sigourney.—A well-built and important town in 
Lee county, on the Mississippi, 186 m. 8.8.W. of Daven- 
— It forms the trading outlet of the Des Moines 

ey. 

Kepler, Jowinn, (kp'lir,) one of the greatest of mod- 
ern astronomers, B. at Weil, in WUrtemberg, 1571. On 
the death of Tycho Brahe, 1601, A. succeeded him as 
principal mathematician to the emperor Rudolph ; but 
the treasury of the emperur was so much exhuusted by 
war that A. could not obtain the payment of his salary, 
and often felt the pressure of poverty. In 1612, he was 
appuinted professor of mathematics at Linz, and D. at 
Ratisbon, 1630, He expended the labor of several years 
on his “ Rudolphine Tables,” which were published in 
167, and have been highly prized. He also made great 
discoveries in optics, general physics, and geometry. 
Bat his chiefest title to lasting fame is his Astronomia 
Nova, which was produced in 1609, and in which he 
announced the laws which govern the planetary mo- 
tions. These laws, known as Kepler's Laws, are three 
in pumber:—1. The planets describe ellipses, each of 
which has one of its foci in the sun. 2. Every planet 
moves, so that the line drawn from it to the sun de- 
scribes about the sup areas proportional to the times. 3. 
The squares of the times of the revolutions of the planets 
are as the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. 

Kerbela, (kir-be/lah,) or Mesaep Hossein, a town of 
Asiatic Turkey, p. Irak-Arabi, 50 m. S.W. of Bagdad. 
It is a place of pilgrimage of the Persians, who venerate 
it as containing the tomb of Hossein, the son of Ali. 
Pip. 20,000. 

Kerguelen’s Land, (kirg//énz-,) a sterile and deso- 
late island in the Southern Ocean; Lat. 49° 20’ S., Lon. 
69° 320’ B. 

Kerkook, (kür-kook’,) a city of Asiatic Turkey, in 
Kurdistan; Lat. 35° 29’ N., Lon. 44° 33’ E. Pop. 13,000. 

Kerman, (kir’mdn,) or SERJAN, a city of Persia, 230 
m. E. of Shiraz, celebrated for its beautiful shawls, car- 
pets, and stuffs. Pop. 30,000. —K. is the C. of a large E. 
p. of same name, lying 8. of Khorasan, the N. part of 
which is a salt and barren desert, but in the 8. the land 
is fertile. Many sheep are bred here; and their fine 
wool is an article of great trade. Cotton, tobacco, saf- 
fron, and madder are raised with facility, and in the 
greatest perfection; so are fruits of almost every de- 
scription, and many valuable gums. The manufactures 
comprise fine woollen fabrics, carpets, goats’ and camels’ 
hair shawls, &c. Pop. 620,000. 

Kermanshah, (kuir’man-shau,) a fortified city of 
Persia, situated on the great caravan road bet. Persia, 
Caubul, and Asiatic Turkey; Lat. 34° 20’ N., Lon. 47° 
17 E. Pop. 30,000. 

Kermes, (ker’meez. See Coccipa. 

Kern, (kurn,) in California, a 8. co.; area, 5,400 sq. m.; 
Capital, Havilah.—In this co., and in about Lat. 36° 10 
N. Lon. 119° 20’ W., is situate a lake of same name, 
c vering an area of abt. 129 sq. m. 

Kernel, (kiir’nl.) (Bot.) See DRUPR. 

Kerosene, (kcr’o-scen.) [From Gr. keros, wax.) (Chem.) 
See PETROLEUM. 

Kerr, (kir,) in Texas, a S. central co.; area, 1,100 aq. m.; 
C. Kerrville. l 

Hery; (kër’re,) a co. of Ireland, p. Munster, 57 m. long 
and 45 broad. It contains celebrated mineral waters 
and the famous lakes of Killarney. The chief rivers 
are the Blackwater, Feale, Gale, and Cushin. Consid- 
erable quantities of beef, butter, hides, and tallow are 
exported from its excellent harbors. The 8. part is 
plain, and fertile in corn; but the rest of the co. is 


mountainous, and chiefly adapted to grazing. C. Tra- 


lee. Pop. 201,828. 

Merseymere, (kiir’se-mér.) [Er casimir.] (Manuf.) 
A variety of woollen cloth, differing from ordinary 
broad-cloth by being woven asa (twill. It is easily dis- 
tiaguished from the common cloth by the diagonal 
ribbed appearance of its under side, whero the nap, not 
being raised, admits of its structure being seen. 

Kershaw, (kur’shau,) in S. Carolina, a N.E. dist. ; area, 
756 sq. m.; C. Camden. 

Kertach, (Aiirsh,) or KERtCH, a seaport-town of Rus- 
sia, ín the Crimea, on the strait which connects the 
Black Sea with the Sea of Azov. Its fortifications were 
destroyed by an Anglo-French squadron during the 
Orimean war, May 24, 1855, op. 21,414, 
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Kestrel, (kéd/trél.) (Zodl.) A European falcon, muck 
resembling the American Sparrow-hawk. 

Keswick, (kés’ztk,) or DERWENTWATER, a pic oraq 
lake of England, in co. Cumberland, 22 m. 8. by W. of 
Carlisle. It is abt. 3 m. in length by 1 mile in breadth. 

Ketskemé6t, in Hungary. See KECSKEMÉT. 

Kew, (kū,) a vill. of England, co. Surrey, on the & 
bank of the Thames, 7 m. W. of London. It is noted 
for its royal palace and fine botanic gardens and obser- 
vatory. 

Kewaunee, (ke-wah'nee,) in Wisconsin, an E. co., b. 
by Lake Michigan; ama, 460 square miles; Capital, 
Kewaunee. 

Keweenaw, (ke-wé’nau,) in Michigan, a N. co., form 
ing a peninsula jutting into Lake Superior, and b. 8. 
by Houghton co.; area, 330 8q. m. It is rich in r' 
and iron. Capital, Eagle River.— Kewxenaw Bar i an 
arm of Lake Superior, 30 m. long by 12 broad, between 
Keweenaw and Houghton cos. 

Key, (ké.) [A.S. cæg.] (Mus.) The fundamental note 
or tone, to which the whole piece is accommodated, 
and in which it usually begins and always ends. There 
are but two species of keys: one of the mujor and one 
of the minor mode, all the keys in which we employ 
sharps or flats being deduced from the natural keys of 
C major and A minor, of which they are mere trans- 
positions. — Tho keys of an organ or pianoforte are 
movable projecting levers, made of ivory or wood, so 
placed as conveniently to receive the fingers of the 
performer, by which the mechanism is set in motion, 
and the sounds produced. The whole together form 
the key-board or clavier. 

Key’-hole Limpet. (Zodl.) See FISSURELLIDA. 

Keyport, (ke’port,) in New Jersey,a vill. of Monmouth 
co„ on Raritan Bay, abt. 22 m. 8.8.W. of New York 
city. Pop. 2,366. 

Key’-stone. (Arch. 

Key West, (ké,) in Florida, a township of Monroe co., 
on the N.W. coast of Key West island, which belongs to 
the Pines group of the Florida Keys, 60 m. 8.W. of 
Cape Sable; N. tet: 24° 32’ 58”, W. Lon. 81° 48/7”. It 
has an excellent harbor, and is a port of refuge for 
ships to and from Pensacola, Mobile, and New Orleans. 
At the same time, owing to the dangerous navigation 
created by the numerous sandbanks and reefs in its 
vicinity, it is not a port casy of access. In view of the 
numerous wrecks occurring in these waters, the U. 8. 
govt. have established at A. W. an admiralty court and 
service of salvage-vessels. Pop. 5,016. 

Khan, (kaan.) [Probably from the same root as the 
Eng. king.) A title of Mongolian or Tartar princes, 
nobles, &c. — A khanat or khanate is u principality. 

Kharkoff, (kidr’kdv,) a city of Russia, C. of a govt. of 
same name, situate on three streams, affluents of the 
Donetz, in Lat. 50° N., Lon. 36° 14’ E., 916 m. 8.8.E. of 
St. Petersburg. It has a university founded in 1805; 
and its position between Moscow, Odessa, Kiev, Tagan- 
rog, and the Caucasus has made it an important mar- 
ket for the products of the N. and S. Jp. 59,968. 

Khartoom, (kahkr’tvom,) a town of Upper Nubia, sit- 
uate on the Blue Nile, a short distance above its junc- 
tion with the White Nile. It has a great caravan traffic. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Khatmandoo, (kdt-mdn-doo’,) the capital city of Ne- 
paul, abt. 145 m. N.N.W. of Patna; in Lat. 279 42’N., 
Lon. 85° 15’ E. Pop. 50,000. 

Kherson, (katr’siin,) or CHERSON, a town of Euro- 
peun Russia, C. of a govt. of same name on the borders 
of the Black Sea. The town lies on the Dnieper, near 
to where it widens out into the estuary of the Liman 
and 808 m. 8. by W. of Moscow. It has a naval schoo 
and an observatory. Pop. 45,926. 

Khiva, (ki‘vah,) a town of Central Asia, C. of an inde- 
pendent khanat of Turkestan. It stands in a fertile 
plain, near the Oxus, in Lat. 41° 40’ N., Lon. 60° 13 E. 

n 1873, a part of the khanat of K. was annexed to 
Russia. Pop. (1877) est. 25,000. 

K hoi, (ko’e,) a well-built and handsome town of Persia, 
p. Azerbijan, 70 m. N.W. of Tabreez. Pop. 30.000. 

Khojend, (ko'zhind,) or KHODJEND, a town of Central 
Asia, in Independent Turkestan, on the Sir-Daria (the 
anc, Jazxartes), 90 m. W. of Khokan. It is the site of a 
considerable transport-trade with Russia. Pop. 25,000. 

Khokan, (4v-kdn’,) or KHOKAND, a town of Central 
Asia, C. of an independent khanat of Turkestan of the 
sume name. It is situate on the Sir-Daria, 230 m. N.W. 
of Cashgar; manuf. silks and cottons. Pop. (1877) est. 
75,000. The khanat of A. was annexed to Russia in 1875. 

Khonsar, (kon-sahr’,) a town of Persia, p. Irak-Ajemt, 
80 m. N.W. of Ispahan. Its situation is highly roman- 
tic, the houses occupying the declivities of two ran 
of mountains running in a parallel direction, with a 
narrow valley at the base. Pop. 12,000. 
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Mhorasan, (ko-ridz’dn,) (anc. Parthia, Margiana, and 
Aria,) the largest p. of Persia, b. N. by Turkestan, and 
Hee bet. Lat. 31° to 38° 30’ N. and Lon. 53° to 62° WY E.; 
area, 210,000 sq. in. Its surface is much diversified by 
plains and mountains, and a large portion consists of 
arid rocks, a saline soil, and sandy deserts. There are, 
however, some fertile and well-watered valleys, but the 
insecurity of property in this region prevents their 
being kept in a state of cultivation. The inhabitants 
are Mohammedans of the Shiah sect. C. Meshed. 

Bhuzistan, (koo-zise-tahn’,) (anc. Susiana,) a p. of 
Persia, extending from the mouth of the Euphrates and 
the head of the Persian Guif inland to the chain of 
mountains that border the table-land of interior Persia. 
It is well watered, and contains some extensive and 
fertile plains, which ascend towards the interior by 
successive terraces. In the lower grounds the heat of 
the summer is intense. The inhabitants nre principally 
Arabs (who roam over the plains)and Iliyats, the latter 
dwelling among the recesses of the mountains. A. 
contains the considerable cities of Dizful, Shooster, and 
Hawizah, together with the port of Mohammerah. 

Ki’ang-se, and Ki/ang-su. See CHINA. 

Kidderminster, (kid-dir-min’stir,) a town of Eng- 
land, in Worcestershire, on the Stour. It has a great 
mart for beautiful carpets. Pop. 19,463. 

Kidnapping, (kid nye ping.) From Ger. kind, a 
child, and Eng. nap, or nad, to catch.) ( Law.) The for- 
cible seizing and taking away a man, woman, or child, 
in order to carry them abroad. The offence is felony. 
Masters of vessels leaving any of their men in other 
countries against their will are punishable. The taking 
away or detaining any child under ten years of age, 
with intent to deprive the parents or guardians of the 
possession of such child, or with intent to steal any 
article on its person, is punishable with penal servitude 
of not more than seven nor less than three years, or 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, fur not more 
than two years. 

Kidney-bean. (Bol.) See PHASEOLUS. 

Kidneys, (THe,) (kid’niz.) (Etymol. uncertain.) ( Anat.) 
Two oblong flattened glands, having for their office the 
secretion of the urine. They are situated in the region 
of the loins, on each eido of the spine, and are imbedded 
in fatty tissue. At the middle of each kidney, where 
the blood - vessels enter, is a large membranous bay, 
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which diminishes like a funnel, and forms a long canal | 


(the ureter), that conveys the urine from the kidney to 
the bladder. The office of the A. is of so extreme im- 
portance, that if, in consequence of disease, it is alto- 
gether suspended in the human subject, even for one 
day or two, death not unfrequently vecurs. Urinary 
glands, corresponding to vur K.. are found not only in 
all vertebrate animals, but in almost all mollusks, 
insects, and myriapods. 

Kid’ron, in Palestine. See KEDRON. 

Kiel, (kél,) a handsome seaport-tuwn of Prussia, p. of 
Schleswig-Holstein, at the bottom of a large bay of the 
Baltic, which admits large ships to anchor close to the 
town; Lat. 54° 20 N., Lon. 10° 7’ E. It possesses a 
flourishing university founded in 1665, and has been 
lately made the seat of a grand arsenal and also naval 
station. Pop. 24,547. 

Kiev, (ke'if,) or Kier, a towm of European Russia, C. of 
a large govt. of same name, which comprises a part of 
the Ukraine, bet. Lat. 48° 30’ and 51° 50’ N., Lon, 28° 
40’ and 33° 25’ E. The town, situate on the Dnieper, 
was formerly the cap. of Russia. Its trade is chiefly 
with Odessa, Poltava, and Austria, Pop, 73,591. 

Kilda, (St.,) (-Ail/duh,) an island of Scotland, the most 
western of the Hebrides; Lat. 57° 50’ N., Lon. 8° 28’ W. 

Kildare, (kil-dar’,) a co. of Ireland, in p. Leinster; 
area, 654 sq.m. It ig a very fertile and aruble country, 
watered by the Liffey, Barrow, and Boyne rivers; C. 
Kildare. Pop. 90,046. 

Kilkenny, (kil-kén’ne.)a co. of Ireland, in p. Leinster; 
area, 796 sq. m. The surface is in general level, and the 
soil fertile. Wool is a considerable article of trade; 
and it is particularly noted for its anthracite coal. 
Pop. 124,515. The C. is a city of the same name, on the 
Nore, 62 m. S.E. of Dublin, and one of the most popu- 
lous and commercial cities in Ireland. Zop. 14,174. 

Killarney, (kiblahr'ne,) a town of Ireland, co. Kerry, 
with an extensive linen manufacture, Pvp. 5,187. Near 
the town are the beautiful lakes of Killarney, three in 
pumber —an Upper, Middle, and Lower Luke; the last- 
named of which is the largest, and measures 6 m. in 
length by 3 broad. Here, too, is the island of Innisfal- 
len, so celebrated for its exquisito loveliness of site and 
surroundings. ‘On the W. side of these lakes rise the 
highest mountains in Ireland, and the scenery, amid 
which they lie ıs distingnished for its romantic beauties. 

BAli'-deer. (Zool.) See CHaRADRIDA, 
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Killer. (Zotl.) See De.painipa. 

Killiecrankie, (kille-kring’ke,) a pasa in the 
lands of Scotland, 15 m. N.W. of Dunkeld. Hera, 1 
the Revolutionary army was defeated by the Royalists 
under Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, who 
lost his life in the moment of victory. 

Kilmarnock, ((il-mdr'nik,) a town of Scotland, in 
Ayrshire, 12 m.N.N.E.of Ayr. It is one of the most im- 
portant seats of calico-printing in Scotland. Fop. 22,820. 

Kiln, (kil.) (A.S. cyln.) A large furnace or stove, used 
fur heating, drying, or burning any substance; thus, a 
mnalt-kiln, a brick-kiln, &c. 

Hilogramme, (4 il'o-griim,) or Kitoerax. [Gr. chilia 
a thousand, and Fr. gramme.) A French measure o 
weight, equal to 1,000 grammes, or 15,444 grains troy. 

HMilolitre, (Atl-ole'tr.) [Gr. chilias, and Fr. lure.) A 
French measure of liquids, equal to one thousand litres, 
or 61,028 cubic inches. 

Kilometre, (Ail-o-ma’tr.) [From Gr. chilias, and Fr. 
metre.) A French measure of length, equal to one thous 
sand mètres, or 39,3701 inches | Susry feet. 

Hinemation, (Ai-ne-mcutiks.) [From Gr. Ainéma, a 
thetion.} See DYNAMICS. 

Kinetics, (Ai-nc(iks.) [From Gr. kinéo, to move.] See 
DYNamics. 

Kinetoscope. An instrument invented by Edison, 
which taker photographs of objects in motion in rapid 
succession, showing the various phases of the motion. 
By a rapid revo.ution of these photographs in the in- 
strument an effect is produced upon the eye repre- 
senting the object as if in actual motion. In a new 
discovery, the phantograph, this apparent motion can 
be shown with life-iike appearance on a screen. 

King, (Aing.) (A. 8. cyng.) The peram vested with 
supreme power in a state. Kings are absolute mon- 
archa, when they possess the powers of government 
Without control, or the entire sovereignty over @ na- 
tion; and dinedted or constitutional neonarchs, when their 
powers aro restrained by fixed laws; hereditary, when 
they hold the powers of government by right of birth 
or inheritance; and elective, when raised to the throne 

by election. 

IKKing, Rurcs, an American staterman and eminent 
orator, B. in Scarborough, Maine, 1755. In 17%4 he was 

| clected a delegate to the Continental Congress: took a 
prominent part in the convention which in 1757 formed 

the Constitution of the U. States, and became a leader 

of the Federal party. He was elected a Senator of the 

U. States, 1799; reelected, 1799; and was minister 

— to the court of St. James, 17TW6-1se 4, 

n 1813 he was again sent to the Senate; was re lecta 

in 18193 and was appointed minister to England in 
1825; but, being taken ill, be returned bome, au i D. 
goon after, S27, 

King, in Canada, a township of North York co. p 
Ontario. Pep. 8.250,— In Washington a W. coue 
tral eo. b. E. by the Cascade Range ; area, 1,550 sy. m.; 
C. Seattie. Pep. 2,120, 

King and Queen, (-kicén,) in Virginia, an FE. co.; 
ured, 330 sq. miles. Capital, King and Queen Couii- 
House. 

' Kingbird. (Zovl.) See CoLOPTERIDÆ. 

King-of-Arms, or KiXG-AT-ARYs. (/er.) An office? 
whose business is to direct the heralds, preside at their 
chapters, and have the jurisdiction of armorial ensigns. 

Kingdom, (Xing'dùm.) (Nat. Hist.) A primary di- 
vision of natural objects; as, the antmal, the veyctatle, 
and the mineral kingdoms. 

HKing’fisher. (Zoél.) See ALCEDINIDZ. 

King George, (jorj) in Virginia, an E. co. pear the 
Maryland border; arcu, 176 ay. miles; C. King George 
Court-House. 

Hing’-post. (Arch.) See Roor. 

King’s, in Nova Scotia, a N.W. co., washed by the Bay 
of Fundy; areca, 1,300 aq. m.; C. Kentville. Pop. 21,509, 
— In Prince Edward Island, an E. co. ; area, 600 8q. m.3 
C. Georgetown. Zop. 18,000. —In New Brunswick, a 
S. central co.; area, 1,200 aq. miles; C. Kingston. Pop. 
24,503. — In New Fork, a S.E. co., occupying the W. 
end of Long Island; urea, 70 sq. m.; C. Brooklyn. 

Hings (or Queen’s) Bench. (Eng. Law.) Bee 
BENCH. 

King's County, a county of Ireland, p. Leinster, 
watered by the Shannon, Brosna, Boyne, and Barrow 
rivers; area, 772 sq. m. Chief towns, Birr and Tulle- 
more, Pop. 90,043. 

King’s Evil. (Med.) See SCROFULA. 

King’s Island, in Brit. N. America, lios in the Pe 
cific Ocean; N. Lat. 52° 10’, W. Lon. 125°. 

Hing-snake. (Zočl.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Hingsley, CHARLES, (kingz’/e,) an English divine and 
popular writer, B. in Devonshire, 1819. His best works 
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embrace the well-known 
ton Locke; the powerful philosophical romance Hy 
tia; and the historical novel entitled Westward Ho! 
His writings have gone through several English and 
American editions. In polemics, he belongs to the 
“broad ” school of the Anglican Church. D. 1875. 

King’s Mountain, in N. Carolina, a vill. of Gaston 
co., abt. 200 m. W.8.W. of Raleigh. Here, Oct., 1790, an 
important victory was won Ly the American militia 
over the British troops. 

Kings, (The Books of.) (Script.) The name of 
two canonical books of the Old Testament, so called be- 
cause they contain the history of the kings of Israel 
and Judah, from the beginning of the reign of Solomon 
down to the Babylonish captivity, for the space of 
nearly 600 years. 

Wingstoss, (Aligz‘tin,) in Canada, a fine and pros- 
perous city in province Ontario, Capital of county 
Frontenac, on the St. Lawrence, at the E. extremity of 
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olitico-economic novel Ab | Kirkcudbright, (kiurk-oo’bre,) or THE STEWARTRY, a 


8. co. of Scotland, b. 8. by the Solway Frith; area, 954 

sq.m. Pop. 41,852, — Its C., Kirkcudbright, is a seaport 
with an excellent harbor. Pop. 2,038. 

Hirkkilissia, or KYRKE!Lisse, (Aurke-tey$er,) a 
town of Turkey in Europe, JU m. N.E. of Adriasople. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Kirschenwasser, or KiIRSCHWASSER, ({tirsh'vde-stir.) 
[Ger., cherry-water.] ‘The German name fora cordial or 
liqueur obtained by ternenting and distilling bruised 
cherrics, especially those of the small black variety. 
It often contains a considerable amount of prussic- 
acid, derived from the bruised kernels of the fruit. 

Kisfaludy, Kanory, (Aish’foh-loq,) an Hungarian 
dramatist, B. 1790. Esteemed the father of Hungarian 
comedy, his finest piece isthe Student Matthias. D. 1820. 
His elder brother, SANDOR, became one of the greatest 
poets of the Magyars. Himfy and John Huntades are 
his best-known works. D. 1844. 


lake Ontario, 172 m.8.W.of Montreal, It hasan excel-| Kishemev, or Kicuinerp, (kish’n-cf,) acity of European 


lent harbor, and is one of the most strongly fortified 
military and naval depots of British N. America. Pup. 


Russia, C. of govt. of Bessarabia, on the Buik, 49 miles 
N.W. of Odessa. Pop. 103,998. 


24,500.— In New Brunswick, a town, C. of King’s co.,! Kisina, or KRISHNA, (kist’nah,) a river of Hindostan, 


on the St. John River, 25 m. N. of the city of St! Jobn. 
up. 2,233.—In N. Fa flourishing town, C. of Ulster 
co.. on the Hudson, 55 m. 8. of Albany. 

HKings’ton, the largest town of the island of Jamaica, 
on the N. side of Port-Royal Bay. It has an extensive 
trade, bas an excellent harbor, and is strongly fortified. 
Pop. 38,000, 

Hings’ton, or KINGSTOWN, a town of St. Vincent, West 
Indies, C. of the island, situate at the head of a bay of 
same name; Lat. 13° 11’ N.. Lon. 61° 18’ $. Pop. 5,200. 

Kings'ton-apon-Thames, a town of England, in 
Surrey co., on the Thames. Zop. 14,500. 

Mings’town, [formerly pune y] a seaport-town of 
Ireland, co. Dublin, 7 m. S.E. of Dublin, and on the &. 
side of Dublin Bay. It has a magnificent harbor, and 
is the chief emporium for the shipping-trade of the 
Irish metropolis. Pop. 10,000. 

King William, (:vil’ydm,) in Virginia, an E. co.; area, 
260 sq.m.; C. King William Court-House. 

Kiniec or Quinie Acid, (kIn’ik-.) (Chem.) An acid 
obtained by evaporating the infusion of cinchona bark 
from which the quinine and cinchonine have been sepa- 
rated by lime. Form. 2HO.Cg3H Oa. 

Kinkajou, (kingh’wh-joo,) or Potto. (Zodl.) The Cer- 
coleples caudivolrulus, a carnivorous quadruped of S. 
America, belonging to the Urside. It has a very long 
tail, prehensile at the end; a short muzzle; a tongue 
slender and extensile; two pointed molars before, and 
three tubercular ones behind. 

Ninnaeth, (LAKE or,) (kin-ndath’.) Sce GALILEE. 

Minney., (kin’'ne,) in Texas, a S.W. co, b. on Mexico; 
area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. Fort Clark. 

Kino, (Xi'no.) See PTEROCARPUS. 

Hinross, (Ain'rvs,) a small co. of Scotland, surrounded 
by the cos. of Perth and Fife. Its central part is occu- 
pied by the Lake of Loch Leven ; areu, 70 sq. m.; C. Kin- 
ross. Pop. 10,000. 

Kinsale, (kin-eal’,) a fortified seaport of Ireland, co. 
Cork, at the head of an excellent harbor, 13 m. 8. 8. W. 

@ of Cork. Pop. 5,000. 

Kiong-Tchou, or Kiex-cuow-Foo, (ke-nong-chou’,) a 
seaport city of China, C. of island Hainan, in N. Lat. 20°, 
E. Lon, 110° 22’, Pop. 100,000. 

Hiosk, (A¢-vsk’.) [Turk.] (Arch.) A kind of open pavilion 
or summer-house, with an open, tent-shaped roof sup- 

rted by pillars, with a balustrade at foot. 
firehentag, (/tirk’ain-tiy.) Ger., a diet of the 
church.) (&ccl. Hist.) The name assumed by an aaso- 
ciation of Protestant divines and laymen, established in 
Germany, 1048, for the promotion of religious advance 
ment and social reform. It, in some respects, corre- 

mods with the American EVANGELICAL UNION, q. e. 

Kirgheez, Kirauis, or Kineuiz, (Acr’yéz,) the name 
borne ty a nomadic Tartar race, widely diffused over 
the confines of Independent Tartary and Siberia, bet. 
N. Lat. 449-859, and E. Lon. 530-820, They are of Mon- 
gol extinctions aud are supposed to number abt. 2.0 000 
souls. 

Mirk, (ktrk.) [From Gr. kyriakon.] In Scotland, the 
namne given to the church, as a building, and as desig- 
nating the cstablished form of religion. 

Kirk, Jonx Foster, an American anthor, n. at Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick. In 14€2 he became a naturalized 
citizen of the U. States, and produced, in 1863-7, his 
History of Charles the Bold, Duke cy Burgundy, in 3 vols., 
—a work of great historical value. In 1870 he became 
editor of “ Lippincott’s Magazine,” published in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mirkecaldy, kirk-au'de,) aseapart of Scutland,co. Fife, 
or. the Frith of Furth, 10 mw. N. of Leith. Pop. 11,500. 


into 


having its source in the W. Ghauts, and emptying 
Lut. 


the Bay of Bengal after an E. course of 800 m.; N. 
15° 50’, E. Lon. 81°. 

Hit, (kit.) a Cona) A small, slender-bodied pocket- 
violin carried by dancing-masters. — (Mil.) The stock 
of underclothing and other personal necessaries carried 
by a soldier in his knapsack. 

Hite, (Ait.) (From A. 8. cyta.}] (Zol) The common 
name of Ictinia, a genus of Falcons, distinguished from 
other Faulconide by having the tail forked, the wings 
large, and the bill and talons weaker. — ( Sports.) A 
well-known toy used for boys’ play, consisting of a 
slight wooden frame covered with paper, and con- 
structed so as to rise in the air, where, by the aid of a 
long string, and balanced by a depending weight called 
its tail, it may be allowed to fly at the pleasure of the 
person who holds it. Franklin first used a A. for the 
purpose of raising an electrical conductor into the air, 
and bringing down atmospheric electricity. 

Kitsap, (Alaip,) in Washington a N.W.couuty, 
washed by Admiralty Inlet; urea, 400 sq. m.; C. Port 
Madison. 

Kittanning, (hil-in’ning,) a mining-town of Penn- 
sylvania, C. of Armstrong co., on the Alleghany, 45 m. 
N.E. of Pittsburgh. Pep. 1,589. 

Kitta, (St.,) or St. CHRISTOPHER, (-Atlz,) one of the 
Leeward group of W. India islands, 46 m. W.N.W. of 
Antigua, and belunging to England; N. Lat. 17° 18’, W. 
Lon. 62° 48’; area, 68 sq. m.: C. Basseterre. Pop. 24,440. 

Kizil-irmakh, (anc. Hulys,) (ke-zcel-tir’mdk,) a river 
of Asia Minor. emptying into the Euxine, 8.E. of 
Sinope, after a N. course of 520 m. 

Klamath, (klamt) in Culifornia, a N.W. co., washed 
by the Pacific Ocean; area, 2,200 sq. miles; C. Orleans, 
Pop. 1,688. 

Klaproth, Martin HEINRICH, (klip'rot.) a German 
gavant, B. in Prussian Saxony, 1743. He highly distin- 
guished himself in mineralogy and analytical chemis- 
try (of which branch of science Le became professor in 
Berlin), and discovered the earth Zirconia, aud the met- 
als Titanium and Uranium. D. 1817. 

Klausenbarg, (Aleuzn-boorg,) a manuf. city of the 
Austrian empire, in Transylvania, on the Szamos, 72 
m. N.N.W. of Hermannstadt. Pup. 25,080. 

Kiausthal, or CiacsinaL, (klouztil,) a mining town 
of Prussia, p. Hanover, in the Upper Hartz, 25 m. N.E. 
of Göttingen. Jp. 10,17. ` 

Kleber, JEAN Baptiste, (Ala-bair’,) a French general, 
B. at Strusburg, 1754. As general of division he com- 
manded the left wing at the battle of Fleurus, and took 
Mons and Maestricht: in MUS he became governor of 
Alexandria: and in the year following won the battle 
of Mount Tabor. After the return of Napoleon to Eu- 
rope, A. acted as commander-in-chief, gained some sige 
Dal successes over the Turks in Egypt, and was assas- 
sinated by an Arab in that country, June, 1800. 

HKlenze, LEo von, (Aluint‘sa,) a German architect, £. at 
Hildesheim, 1784. He was designer of the Glyptothek 
Pinakothek, and Walhalla at Munich, and the Imperi 
Palace and Museum at St. Petersburg. D. 1864. 

HKlikitat, (Alik’e-tit,) in Washington aco., b. S. by 
Oregon: area, 1,400 sq. m.; C. Rockland. 

i Klopstock, FRIDRICH GOTTLIEB, (kldp’stok,) a Ger- 
man poet, Bat Quedlinburg, 1724. He gave a great 
impulse to tke national literature by the production of 
his grand epic, the Weich 1573). D. 1803. 

Knapweed, icp weed.) (Bot.) Bee CENTAUREA. 

Knave, nar.) (From A. S. cnaper, a servant-boy.) 
(Ganies.) In Playing-Cards, that one of a court-suit 
which Las the guie of a soldier or servant painted on 
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ita face: —it is familiarly called the jack; thus, the 
knave (or jack) of diamonds. n 

H nee, (né,) KNEE-JOINT, or GENU. 
Ger. inte} (Anat.) The articu- 

tion of the leg with the thigh. 
It is the most complicated in the 
body, and is formed by the infe- 
rior extremity of the femur, the 
superior extremity of the tibia, 
and the rotula (Fig. 425). The joint 
is protected by the tendons aud 
muscles which surround it. See 
KNEE-PAN. — (Shi ing.) The 
knees are bowed pieces of timber 
or iron, which serve to bind the 
beams and side-timbers togetber. 
The knee of the head, braced on to 
a ship’s stem, supports the figure- 
head and the projecting bow above 
the water-line. 

Knee’-pan, or PATELLA. (Anat) 
A little round bone inserted in the 
fore-part of the knee, and attached 
by a ligament to the upper surface 
of the tibia. It protects the joint 
in front and changes the direction 
of the tendons which descend from 
the thigh for insertion in the tibia. 





Fig. 425. 


Knee’-rafter, (răfť ür.) (Arch.) ah 
That rafter in the main truss of a KNEE-JOINT, 


A, femur; D b, condyles 
of the femur; d, upper 
part of the fibula; C, 
tibia ; D, fibula. 


roof, the foot of which presents a 
downward curvature to facilitate 
its more secure hold upon the 
walls, 

Knee’-timber, (-tim’bir.) (Carp.) A curved piece 
of wood formed out of a gnarled tree, so that the fibres 
follow the curve. 

Knickerbocker, (nikkr-bdk’kr,) a term popularly 
given to a descendant of the old Dutch settlers of the 
city and State of New York.— DIETRICH K., a pseudo- 
nym of Washington Irving, q. v. 

Knight, (nit.) [From A.S. entht.) (Her.) A title of 
honor originally conferred upon every young man of 
rank after he was admitted to the privilege of bearing 
arms. Those who were knighted on a field of battle 
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Knight, Crates, (nit,) an English man of letters, B. at 


Windsor, 1791. He is well known as the publisher and 
editor of The Penny Magazine (1832-45); History x 
Entertaining Knowledge; The Penny 3* wedia ( 
vols., 1833-46); The Pictorial History of 1 The 
English : ædia (24 vols., baggy k Pictorial 
Shakepeare 39); and A ar History of England 
(1856-62). b. 1873, Pop d 


K night-errant, (-/r’rdnt.) (Chiv.) The title cere 
to a knight who wandered about in search of adven- 
tures, or in fulfilment of a vow for a certain period. 
Such knights were not altogether mere fictions of ro- 
mance, although it is true that Cervantes wrote his 
Don í to their ridicule. 

Knighthood, (nit/hood.) (Her.) A military order or 
degree of rank, conferred as a reward of merit or of 
valor in the field. The character or dignity of a knight. 
Also, the whole body of knights. See CHIVALRY, and 
KNIGHT. 

K nights of Pythias, (pith'e-ds,) the title assumed 
by the members of a secret and benevolent society 
largely organized within the U. States, much after the 
manner of the Freemasons and other kindred associa- 


tions. 

K not, (nt) rom Icel. knutr.] ( Naut.) On shipboard, 
a term which denominates a complex placement or 
arrangement of threads, cords, strands of rope, Åc, 
made by tying, knitting, or interweaving; of these K. 
the number in use is multifarious, each tay its own 
distinct designation and its own special use. — Also, one 
of the divisions of the log-line, which, to avoid the 
necessity of calculation, are at such intervals that the 
number of knots unwound while the glass runs down 
shows the number of miles sailed per hour. Thus, let 
it be a half-minute glass, it will run down 120 times in 
an hour; if, therefore, the K., which are pieces of col- 
ored cloth, are fastened at distances each equal to the 
120th part of a mile, the number of A. run out will be 
the number of miles per hour. A mautical mile is the 
60th of a degree, or abt. 6,100 ft.; the 120th of this is 
51 ft.; hence, with a half-minute glass, the A. must be 
51 ft. apart, and at a proportional distance with any 
other glass, The first K. is placed abt. 5 fathoms from 
the leg to allow the latter to get clear of the ship, and 
that space is called the stray line. See Loa. 


bore the distinctively honorable appellation of knights- | Knot-berry. (Bot.) See Rusus. 


bannerets. In more modern times, the title has become a | Kmot-grass. ( Bot.) 


merely civil and 
empty distinc- 
tion; one that in 
England “is 
more honored in 
the breach than 
the observance,” 
being now-a- 
days chiefly con- 
ferred upon per- 
sons who have 
distinguished 
themselves in 
some social, 
literary, or artis- 
tic sense. The 
honor is con- 
ferred by the 
sovereign (or 
her deputy) 
touching the re- 
cipient with a 
sword upon the 
shoulder as he 
kneels, bidding 
him rise “Sir 
John,” or what- 
ever his Chris- 
tian name might 
be. Thereafter 
the prefix Sir 
attaches to his 
name; while his 
wife, by cour- 
tesy, assumes 
that of Lady. In 
this sense, the honors of a K. must not be confounded 
with those borne by a baronet (q.v.), the latter rank 
being hereditary, and one held in high estimation. 
Neither must the class of K. pr be confounded with 
the kmights who derive their knighthood from their 
being members of an heraldic order, such as that of the 
Garter, of the Golden Fleece, &c.; nor of a semi-religious 
order, as the Knights-Hospitallers, &c. There are also 
the nominal titles of K. borne by members of certain 
organized societies, such as the Freemasons, the Knights 
of Pythias, &c. See CHIVALRY. 





Fig. 426. — KENIGHT-BANNERET (1420). 


See POLYGONUM. 

Knout, (rat) [Russ. knut.) An instrument of pun- 
ishment judicially prescribed in Russia. It consists of 
a handle two ft. long, having a flat leathern thong abt. 
4 feet in length attached to it. At the end of the thong 
is a brass ring, to which is fastened a strip of hide 
which has been soaked in milk and dried in the sun to 
make it hard, and is abt. 2 inches wide at first, but ter- 
minates in a point. A practised hand will deeply indent 
a deal board with this cruel instrument. If it happen 
to strike the culprit with its edge, it cuts like a knife. 
From 100 to 120 lashes are the maximum number 
afflicted, and are considered tantamount to a sentence 
of death. Should the recipient survive their infliction, 
he is exiled for life to Siberia. 

Knowledge, (ndl'lij.) | From. A. 8. cnawan, to know.] 
( Phil.) The possession of truth, and may be historical or 
empirical, philosophical or scientific, or rational. Histori- 
cal K. isso named, because in it we know only the fact— 
only that the phenomenon is. It is also called empirical 
or experiential, if we may use the term, because it is 
given us by experience or observation, and not obtained 
as the result of inference or reasoning. In philosophi- 
cal, scientific, or rational K., we have the X. of the cause 
why or how a thing is. It is the X. of effects, as de- 
pendent on their cause, and is synonymous with science. 

Knowles, James SHERIDAN, (ndlz,) an Irish actor and 
dramatic author, B. in Cork, 1784. His most successful 
and admired plays are Virginius, and The Hunchback. 
D. 1862. 

Know-nothings, (no’-ndth’ingz.) (Amer. Pol.) The 
cant appellation under which was formerly known a 
political faction in the U. States, which was inimical to 
the naturalization and adoption of foreigners as Ameri- 
can citizens, and which also entertained principles of 
strong political hostility to the Roman Catholics. The 
name arose from the circumstance that its members 
were wont to answer, “I don't know,” when interro- 
gated as to the views and intentions of the party they 
belonged to. 

Knox, Joan, (ndks,) a Scottish divine and ecclesiastical 
reformer, B. in Haddingtonshire, 1505, was educated at 
St. Andrew's University. In 1542 he renounced the 
Roman Catholic Church, in which he had become a 
priest, and became a fiery advocate of the Reformed 
faith, thereby encountering much persecution. In 1551 
he was appointed chaplain to Edward VI. of England; 
subsequently passed three years at Geneva, where he 
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enjoyed the friendship of Calvin. On his return to his 
native country in 1559, he became the leading spirit of 
the Reformation in Scotland, and induced the Parlia- 
mont to abjure the papal authority, and to declare 
Protestantism the religion of the land. Tried for 
treason at the instance of Queen Mary, he was ac- 
quitted ; and assisted in bringing about that sovereign’s 
abdication, together with the consequent elevation of 
ci the Earl of Murray, as Regent of Scotland. 
es 57 . 

Knoxville, (ndk’ril,) in Tennessee, a city, former cap. 
of the State, and now metropolis of Knox co., 184 m. E. 
of Nashville. It is situate on Holston River, and is a 
place of considerable commercial importanco, besides 
being the seat of the University of E. Tennessee, and of 
the Deaf-mute State asylum. During the Civil War, A. 
was occupied by the Nationals in 1863, and withstood a 

three weeks? siege by the Confederates. 

Kodak. A special form of photographic camera, made 
for the use of amateurs, portable. and containing a 
ccatinuous roll of sensitized film, upon which instan- 
taneous negatives may be mace successively. 

Kola Nut or Gara Nut. The seeds of Sterculia, 
acuminata, a tree of tropical Africa. These nuts con- 
tain an alkaloid similar to that of coffee, tea and maté. 
They are very highly esteemed in Afri a, the natives 
chewing the nuts, which they claim enable them to 
withstand hunger, thirst, sleep, and exhaustion. As 
tried in Europe and America. they are found to be 
stimulating, but their other virtues are doubtful. 

Kolomna, (ko-id’nah,) a town of Russia in Europe, 

vt. Moscow, on the Moskwa, 62 in. S.E. of the city of 
foscow. Hp. 16,418. 
HKoniyeh, or Koniah, (ko-ne'ya.) (anc. Iconium,) a 


la 

St ’_E. Lon. 32° 40. It is a place of considerable 
commercial importance, and presents many architec- 
tural remains of its former splendor. ‘This place for- 
merly belonged respectively to the Saracens, Crusaders, 
Mongols, and Turks. bp. 50,000. 

Kin guberg, (ko’nigz-bairg,) (the “ King’s burgh,”] a 
fine and flourishing city of N. Germany, C. of p. of E. 
Prussia, on tne Pregel near its embouchure into the 
Frische Haff. It is built on piles after the manner of 
Venice, has an extensive trade, and, prior to the founda- 
tion of Berlin, was the C. of the Prussian monarchy. 
Php. 106,296. 

Konigsgritz, citi ae Brat a town of Austria, in 
Bohemia, at the junction of the Aller with the Elbe, 
64 m. E.N.E.of Prague. Near this place in 1866 was 
fought the great battle of Sadowa bet. the Prussians and 
Austrians. Pop. 5,061. 

Kénigsmarck, or KÜNIGSMARK, JOHANN CHRISTOPH, 
Count vox, (ko'nigz-mdrk,) B. in Germany, 1600, was an 
eminent Protestant general during the Thirty Years’ 
War, and became a field-marshal of Sweden. D. 1663. 
— His son, Orro WILHELM, B. 1639, while generalissimo 
of the Venetian troops, gained brilliant victories over 
the Turks. D. 1688. 

Koodoo, (koo-doo’.) (Zodl.) The Antilopa strepciseros, 
a very large S. African antelope. 

Koran, (ko’rdn,) EL Koran, or Atcoran. [Ar. al, the, 
and koran,a book.) The name of the volume cuntain- 
ing the pretended revelations, doctrines, and precepts 
ef Mohammed, in which his followers place implicit 
confidence. The general aim of the Alcoran was to 
unite the professors of the three different religions then 
followed in Arabia, Idolaters, Jews, Christians, in the 
knowledge and worship of one God, under the sanction 
of certain laws,and by the use of ceremonies, partly of 
ancient and partly of novel institution, enforced by the 
considerntion of rewards and punishments, both tem- 
Pi and eternal, and to bring all to the obedience of 

ohammed, as the prophet und ambassador of God, 

e who was to establish the true religion on earth. 

Korea, (ko-re’ah.) Akingdomon the E coast of Asia, 
separated by the Strait of Korea from Japan. It has 
an area of about 90,000 square miles, much of which is 
mountainous. Aiunok, much the greatest river, is 175 
miles long. Pop. estimated from 8 to 10 milhons. 


Seoul, the capital, on the Han river, has a population ! 


of about 210,000. Down to recent times, Korea has 
remained perfectly secluded. China has claimed 
rights of sovereignty since 2,000 B c. Japan has for 
several centuries made similar claims. In 1876 a 
Treaty between Japan and China recognized the in- 
dependence of Korea. An insurrection broke out in 
1804, during which a Chinese force was sent to assist 
the Korean King in its suppression. This Japan pro- 
tested against as a violation of the treaty, and the dis- 

te led to a war between China and Japan (q. v.) 
During 1895 there were serious political troubles in 
Korea, in which the quoen was murdered. 


city of Asia Minor, C. of p. Karumania, in N. Lat. |, 
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Kordofan, (kdrdo-/dn’,) a territory of E. central 
Africa, lying bet. the countries of Sennaar and Darfur, 
N. Lat. 119-159, E. Lon. 289-329. Climate, hot and un- 
healthy. C. El Obeid. Pop. estim. at 400,900. 

Körös, (Nagy,) (kir-eah’,) a town of Hungary, co. 
Pesth, and 49 m. S.E. of the capital. Pop. 19,954. 

Korotcha, or Kororsna, (kdr-ot'shah,) a town of Eu- 
ropean Russia, 68 m. 8.E. of Kursk. Pop. 11,000. 

Kosciusko, THADDEUS, (Ade-se-ti8’ko,) a Polish patriot, 
B.in Lithuania, abt. 1750. After receiving a military 
education at Versailles, he served with distinction in 
the American War of Independence, after which, in 
1794, he was appointed commander-in-chief of the Polish 
army, where, after defeating the Russians at Raclawice, 
aud defending Warsaw against an overpowering Russo- 
Prussian force, he was at length defeated and taken 

risoner at Maciejowice, 1794. D.in exile at Soleure, 
witzerland, 1317. 

Kosciusko, in Indiana, a N. co.; area, 558 sq. m.; C. 
Warsaw. Pup. 23,531. 

Koslov, (kds'lgf,) a town of Russia in Europe, govt., 
and 62 m. W.S.W. of the city of Tambor. Pop. 28,613. 

Kossuth, Lovis, (kdsh'¢ot.) an Hungarian statesman, 
B. at Monok, 1802. He early embarked in the field of 

Olitics, became a journalist, and suffered a three years’ 
mprisonment at the hands of the Austrian govt., on 
acccunt of the advanced liberalism of his writings. In 
1847, he entered the Diet, where he made himself dis- 
tinguished by his oratorical ability. He successively 
became minister of finance, April, 1848, and in Sept. of 
same year President of the Nutional Committee of De- 
fence, hostilities having in the interim broken out 
against Austria. In April, 1849, K. was chosen Dictator 
of Hungary, a position he had held barely three months, 
when the collapse of the national arms occurred through 
the intervention of Russia, and the alleged treachery 
of Gen. Görgey. After his release from captivity in 
Turkey had been effected at the united instance of the 
American ahd English govts., A. visited the respective 
countries of his deliverers, and was everywhere received 
with popular favor. After the restoration of the Hun- 
garian autonomy in 1870, K. became once more a 
member of the Diet, where he has evinced a factious 
opposition to the policy of the liberal Austro-Hungarian 
cabinet. In 1880 he published a work entitled * Mem- 
ries of my Exile.” 

Kossuth’, in Jowa, a N. co., near Minnesota; area, 576 
sq. m.; C. Algona. 

Kostroma, (kés-tro‘mah,) a town of European Russia, 
C. of a govt. of same name, on the Volga, 200 m. N.E. 
of Moscow. Fop. 21,425. 

Kotzebue, Avucust FRIEDRICH FERDINAND VON, (kdt’- 
ea-boo,) a German dramatist, B. at Weimar, 1761. He 
early entered th. field of journalism and literature, and 
produced among other plays that of The Stranger, so 
well and Jugubriously known to the modern stage. In 
1817 he served as a Russian spy in his native country, 
and rendered himself odious to his compatriots, so 
much so that he met with his death by assassination at 
the hands of a German student at Mannheim, 1819. 

HKoupnolite, (koof’o-lit.) [From Gr. kouphos, clear, 
and eidos, form.) (Min.) A variety of phrenite, of a green- 
ish-white color, translucent, glistening, and pearly. It 
is found in the Pyrenees. 

Kourie, (Koo’re.) (Aris.) The name of a gum imported 
from New Zealand, which, after fusing and being mixed 
with castor-oil, forms a good waterproof cement. 

Krauth, CHARLES PoRTERFIELD, (Arauth,) an American 
divine and author, B. in Va., 1823, became in 18638 pro- 
fessor of moral and intellectual philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He has edited Fleming's 
Dictionary of Philosophy, and published The Conserva- 
tive Reformation and its Theology (1870). 

Krementchug, (‘rém-aint-chook,) a town of Russia 
n Europe, on the Dnieper, 64 m. S.W.of Pultowa. Pop. 


Kremlin. See Moscow. 

Kreutzer, (Arottz’r.) (Numis.) A German silver or 
copper coin, worth abt. one cent. 

Krishna, (kreesh’nah.) (Hind. Myth.) The eighth 
avatar, and the most glorious of all the manifestations 
of deity, of the god Vishnu. He is regarded by the 
Hindoos much as Apollo was regarded by the classic 
Greeks of old. 

Kroya, (hroi‘ah,) a town of Turkey, p. Albania, 45 m. 
8.S.E. of Scutari. Pop, 16,000, 

Krupp. (kroop.) (Ord.) See Cannon. 

HKrystalline, (Kris‘tdil-lin.) [From Gr. krystallos, 
crystal.) (Chem.) A salifiable base which forms crys- 
talline compounds with the acids obtained from ema- 

——— pitied oil. 
u-klux-klan, (ki-kliks-kiahn.) (Perhaps from 
Gr. kuklos, a circle, Auklo, to encircle—the encircled 
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clan, or the night-invested clan (a very dubious 
etymol.).] (Am. Jit) The name assumed by an or- 
ganized community of political desperadvea, which, 
since the termination of the Civil War, has committed 
numerous acts of wanton outrage. 

KMung-foo-tse. See Conrucius. 

Kur, (koor,) (anc. Cyrus,) a river of the Russian empire, 
rising in the Sahanlu chain, and emptying into the 
Black Sea, 100 m. S. W. of Baku, after an E.S.E. course 
of 500 in. 

Kurdistan, (koord-tetahn’,) (Land of the Kurda,”] a 
country of W. Asia, bet. N. Lat, 320-389, B. Lon. 42° 
47’, Area. Estim. at 52,000 sy. m. Surface mountain- 
ous, and watered by the Euphrates, Tigris, and other 
rivers. Soil of medium fertility, produc:ng rice, millet, 
cotton, and tobacco. The Kurds are a nomad Tartar 
race, averse to industry aud civilization and given toa 
wandering marauding life. They are believed to num- 
ber abt. 1,000,000, 

Kurile Islands, (The,) (koo'r!l,) a cluster — 25 in 
number — extending ina line bet. the 8. extremity of 
Kamtschatka and Japan; N. Lat. 43° 40/-579, and E. 
Lon. 1459-156°. They belong partly to Russia, partly 
to Japan. 

Karrachee, (klr-ridch’c,) a seaport of W. Hindostan, 
in Scinde, 20 m. W. of the W. outlet of the Indus delta; 
N. Lat. 24°, E. Lon. 670. Zep. 22,200. 

Kuarshee, (koor-shé’,) a town of Central Asia, in Bok- 
hara, 100 m. 8.E. of the city of Bokhara. Pup. 11,000, 
Kursk, or Koarsg, (koorsh.) atown of Russia in Europe, 

C. of a Southern govt. of same name, 200 miles from 
Moscow, on the Seim, a branch of the Dezna. Pop. 
28,565, 

Kiistrin, or CUsrrin, (Avve'truin,) a fortified tuwn of 
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Prussia, p. Brandenburg, 17 miles N.R. of Frankfort-om- 
the-Oder. Pop. 10,013. 

Kutusoff, MicHAEL, (koo-too’zéf,) a Russian military 
commander, B. 1745, a» general in chief of the army 
gained brilliant victories over Ney and Davoust, aud 
oe frum the emperor the surname of Smolenakoi. 

. 1813. 

Hyanizing, '\i'dn-iz-ing.) [Named after the inventor 
of the procesa, Mr. Kyan, B. in Dublin, 1774; D. 18-0.) 
(Applied Chem.) The most efficacious method of pre- 
serving timber from dry rot, by injecting into the pores 
of the wood a solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Hyllosin, (Acl-io’sis.) or Ciup-roor. {Gr. kyllos, 
crooked.) (Sury.) A distortion or twisting of the foot 
by one or more of its muscles being permanently short- 
ened. It may exist from birth, or occur in early child- 
hood after convulsive fits. Asage advances, the bones 
alter in form frum the pressure exerted upon them. the 
ligaments shorten, and the fuot becomes rigidly 
moulded in its unnatural position. It cripples the per- 
Kons movements, and in many instances has proved a 
great affliction, Lord Byron's whole lite seems to have 
been embittered by one of his teet being inverted. 
When congenital, these deformities may be rectified, at 
an early period, by proper mechanical means te 
strengthen the foot grudually, and restore it to ite 
proper shape and direction; and if theae means fail, the 
tendons and muscles concerned in the defurmity may 
be divided. 

Hyrie Eleison, (Ki're ¢-li’siin.) [Gr., “ Lord, have 
mercy upon us.” | (Eelo An invocation to the Al- 
ele intoned in the Mass of the Reman Catholie 
Church after the Introit, and serving to usher in the 
hymn of prac, “Gloria in excelsis Dev.” 


L. 


The 12th letter of the English alphabet, in which it 
e is the first mute, liquid, or semi-vowel, formed in 
the voice by intercepting the breath between the tip 
of the tongue and the fore part of the palate, with the 
mouth open, whence it is often termed a liqurdental 
letter, L is found in the languages of almost all na- 
tions, and is the same as the Greek lambda, and the 
Pheenician or Hebrew lamed. In the Celtic and Old 
Saxon, this letter occurs often in a duplex form, as in 
Welsh Wan, a village. In English monosyllables it is 
doubled at the end, as in will, shall, mall, &c., but net 
after diphthongs and digraphs, such as goal, foil, pool, 
and the like; while, according to the present scholarly 
application of the language, words of more than one 
syllable, such as downfal, &c., are written with the 
double U, thus, downfall. Before many consonants it is 
mute, as in calm, should, chulk. 
the terminant syllable remains unaccented, and the 
letter 7, only slightly aspirated, as for instance in dou- 
ble, pronounced dub'i. Philologically l, as a conso- 
nant, bears a close relation to r,— whence the substitu- 
tion of one letter for the other as occurs in many words 
descending from the Aryan stock. In some ancient 
languages, Z is represented by two lines forming an 
angle. In the Greek, the vertex of the angle is at the 
top; in the Etruscan, at the right-hand side; in the 
Celtic, at the left, or below, &c. The Romans used it as 
an abbreviation for Lucius; for sestertium, the equiva- 
lent for 1,000 sesterces,as LLS. English-speaking peo- 
ples employ it in such cases as DCL. (Doctor of Civil 
Law), and doubled for Laws, aa LLD. (Doctor of Laws); 
for loco, as LS. Loco Sigilli (the place of the seal); also, 
with figures, for the symbol of the pound sterling, aa £. 
Asa numeral, L has always denoted the number of 50, 
———— the ancients, with a dash over it, thus, L, 
50,000. 

La, (lah.) (Mus.) The sixth note in the scale, accord- 
ing to the gamut drawn up by Guido. 

Laaland, (leh’lind,) an island and semi-p. of Den- 
mark, in the Baltic Sea; Lat. 54° 38’ N., Lon. 11° 50’ E. 
See DENMARK. 

La Baie, (/ah-ba’,) in Canada, a vill. of Yamaska co., p. 
Quebec, on Lake St. Peter, 70 m. N.N.E. of Montreal. 
Fop, 2,671. 

_Rabarum, (ldb'ah-rùm.) [Uncertain deriv.) (Hist.) 
The name given to the standard borne before the later 
Roman emperors, and introduced by Constantine in 
commemoration of the miraculous vision of the cross 
in the sky, which is said to have appeared to him on 
his way to attack Maxentius, and to have been the 
moving cause of his conversion to Christianity. It was 
along pike or lance, with a short transverse bar of 
Pood attached near its extremity, 80 as to form somes 


| Labeluna, (fc-b¢ lim.) 
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In words ending in le, ! 


thing like n cross. From the cross-beam depended a 
square purpie banner, decorated with precious stones, 
and surrounded by a rich border of gold embroidery. 

Label, (li6/.) [From L. labellum, a strip of parch- 
ment.| (//r.) A figure, chiefly used as a distinction 
or difference in the coat-armor of an eldest son, in 
which case it has 3 points, If borne by the heir-pre 
sumptive toa grandtather living, it has 5 points; and 
80 on. — Arch.) Same as DRIPsSTONK, q. v. 

[Dim. of l. labium, a lip.] 

(Bot.) The middle division of the corolla in orchids. 

It is usually larger than the other divisions, and unlike 

them in form. It is nut infrequently spurred or fur- 

nished with APPIE 

ve-cilz.) [Same deriv.) (Gram.) Thore 

letters which are enunciated chictly by means of the 
lips; viz., b, fim, p, v. 

La bintie, (la-bi'ut-e.) (Bot.) Same as LAMIACEB, q. v. 

Labiate, Quhet) [From L. labium, n lip.j (Bet.) 
Lipped ; — said of a monopetalous corolla with two lips 
like divisions of the limb, 

Labio-dental, (/a’be-o-din'til.) [From L. labium, and 
dens, dentis, a tooth.) A term applied to distinguish 
letters, as f and r, which are formed by the conjunc- 
tien of the lips and teeth. 

Lablache, Lovis, (luh-blahsh’ jan Italian vocalist, B. at 
Naples, 1794. During a public career of over a quar- 
terof acentury, he achieved, as a bass singer in opera, 
a brilliant reputation, D. 155%. 

Labor, Labour, (iu’bir.) (Fr. labeur, from L. laber.] 
(Pol. Econ.) A worl so indefinite in its multifarious ap- 
plications, and one so peculiarly circumstantial in its 
bearings, as to defy any attempt at scientific definition 
in a limited space. L. has been separated into prot’uc- 
lire and unproductive, but no such division can be fixed. 
If, for instance, a distiller, who makes a glass of whis- 
key, ia a productive L., why not a musician, who pro- 
duces another and less dangerous excitement? It is 
equally impossible to draw the line between bodily and 
intellectual L., since there is scarcely a work to which 
man can put his hand which does not require some 
amount of thought. A distinction between capital and 
L. has often been attempted to be established, but with 
very fallacious and dangerous results. Capital in ac- 
tive operation infers that its owner labors. If the cap- 
ital be not labored, the owner mnst be content to let it 
lic at ordinary interest. If he wants profit frum it, he 
must labor, and often severely. 

Laboratory, (liliir-a-tu-re.) [From L. laboro, I work 
out.) (Chem.) A workshop or building, properly fitted 
up with the appliances and apparatus necessary for the 
Various cperations, processes, and ex periments that may 
require to be performed Ly the practical chemist. 
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Labrador, (ldb-rah-dér’,) a large peninsula of Brit. N. 
America, separated from Newfoundland by the Straits 
of Belleisle, and lying within N. Lat. 50°-64°, W. Lon. 
560-780. It isa bleak and desolate country, inhabited 
chiefly by Esquimaux, and of importance only in so far 
as regards the valuable fisheries outlying its coasts. 
Area, estim. at 170,000 sq. m. Pop. 5,000. l 

Lab’radorite. (Afin.) See FELDSPAR. 

Labrida, (idb/rede.) (Zoŭl.) A fam. of acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, which have the body oblong and scaly, and 
a single dorsal supported in front by spines. The Con- 
ner, Blue-Perch, or Burgall, Ctenolabrus Burgall, of the 
N. Atlantic, 6 to 12 inches long, is considered excellent 
for the table when fried. The Tautog, Labrus Ameri- 
cana, called Black-fish at New York and southward, 6 to 
18 inches long, is common on the Atlantic coast of the 
U. States, and is highly prized for food. 

La’brus. (Zodl.) See LABRIDÆ. 

Labruytre, JEAN DE, (lah-broo-yair’,) an eminent 
French essayist, B. in Normandy, 1644. His fame rests 
upon his Characters, published in 1687, —a work which 
a are him to rank as one of his country's classics. 
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Laburnum, (la-biir’niim.) Bot.) See CYTISUS. 

Labyrinth, (ldb'ir-inth.) (From. Gr. labyrinthos, a 
maze.) A place full of intricate windings, which ren- 
der it difficult to find the way from the interior to the 
entrance. The L. of Egypt, built by Psammetichus, on 
the banks of the Nile, consisted of twelve contiguous 
palaces, containing 3,000 chambers, 1,300 of which were 
underground. Pliny says it existed in his time, and 
waa then 3,600 years old. There were also other cele- 
brated L. in antiquity, such as those of Crete, Cusium, 
&c.—( Anat.) See Ear. 

Labyrintbiei, (-rin’the-se.) (Zočl.) The Climbing 
Perch fam., including acanthopterygious fishes which 
have an apparatus by which they retain water for the 
purpose of moistening their gills while they are upon 
shore; for at times they quit the water and crawl for a 
considerable distance upon dry land. They inhabit 
the fresh waters of India and &. Africa. 

Labyrinthodon, (-rin’tho-diin.) [From Gr. 

thos, and odons, odontis, a tooth.) , 
(Pal.) A genus of fossil batra- A 
chiang, of which a few bones and Y% 
some foot-murks have becn 
found in the triassic strata of 
Europe. The animals appear 
to have been gigantic frogs, to 
which the name JZ. has been 
applied in allusion to the pecu- 
liar structure of the teeth (Fig. 
427), the substance composing 
them being blended together 
in a very complex labyrinthic 
manner. 

Lae, ((ik.) [From Sansk. lag, 
to stick.) (Cum.) The standard 
of money -computation in the 
East Indies; thus, a lac of 
rupees signifies 100,000 rupees, 
or abt. $62,500.—(Chem.) See 


labyrin. 


Pay, 






Fig. 427. 


CocciD&. 
Laccadives, (The,) ((ik’I-ah- CANINE TOOTH OF LABY- 
divz,)a group of low, coralline RINTHODON. 


islands in the Indian Ocean, 
abt. 150 m. off the Malabar coast of Hindostan, bet. 
N. Lat. 109-129, and E. Lon. 729-749. Pop, abt. 7,000. 
Lace, (/ds.) (Munuf.) A delicate kind of network used 
as an ornament of dress, formed of silk, cotton, or flax, 
&c. Whether the ancients really had any knowledge 
of Jace-making, excepting gold-lace, is not known, nor 
is it known with any certainty when this art came 
into practice in Europe; but there is good reason to 
suppose that potni-lice, the oldest variety known, was 
the work of nuns during the latter half of the 14th and 
the beginning of the 15th centuries. In the early part 
of the 17th cent., the lace of the Netherlands held un- 
— superiority for tasteful design; and Flan- 
rs and Belgium still reign supreme in the hand- 
manufacture of lace. The thread is sometimes so 
delicately constructed, that one pound of it will cost 
$70; and it is so fine, that the thread will enap in 
frosty weather. Such extremely delicate work is very 
dear; a veil has cost $100, and been several years in 
making. The effect on the worker is great, and some- 
times produces blindness. Machinery has, however, 
been applied to this manuf. with great success; and 
with such variety of invention, that the genuine lace 
ef hand-labor is almost discarded for that of the ma- 
chine, which produces for $2 a fabric which would have 
coat 385 some 30 years ago. Under the term Gutpure is 
comprised all the true needle-worked lace; its principal 
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varieties being the Rose-point, Point d Alençon, and 
Brussels Point. The Pillow-lace, or Cushion-lace, is 80 
called from a pillow or cushion being used to work the 
pattern upon, its best varieties being the Saxony Brussels, 
Valenciennes, Silk and Cotton Blonde, and Limerick. The 
machine-made lace, or Bobbin-net, may be said to sur 
pass every other branch of human industry in the come 
plex ingenuity of its machinery. The lace-machine, or 
frame, as it is technically called, is so complicated, that 
it would be useless to convey any really intelligible 
description of it without a voluminous description of 
all its parts. 
Lacedrenion, — (Anc. Geog.) See SPARTA. 
Lacertidse, (lah-sir'te-de.) {From L. lacerta, a lizard. 
(Zoél.) The true Lizards, a family of Saurians, none o 
which attain a large size, while most of them are small, 
active, brilliantly colored, and bright-eyed creaturea, 
loving warmth and sunshine, abounding chiefly in the 
warmer parts of the Old World. They have a long, ex- 
tensile, forked tongue; the body is generally long, and 
terminates ina rather long tail; the feet have each five 
toes, furnished with claws; the upper parts are covered 
with small imbricated scales; the laminz of the under 
parts are larger; a collar of broad scales surrounds the 
neck; the bones of the skull advance over the temples 
and orbits; the back part of the palate is armed with 
two rows of teeth. They feed chiefly on insects. Lizards 
become torpid in winter. They are remarkable for the 
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readiness with which the end of the tail breaks off; the 
flinging of a glove or handkerchief on one when it is 
trying to mako its escape, is often enough to cause the 
separation of this portion, which lies wriggling, while 
the animal hastens away. The lost portion is afterwards 
reproduced. The gen. Lacerta contains the Monitor, L. 
niloticu,of the Nile, which is 5 or 6 feet long, and is said 
to destroy the eggs of the crocodile. It is sculptured 
on the ancient Egyptian monuments. 

Lace-winged, (-:cingd.) (Zotl.) See HEMEROBINT. 

Lachaise, FRixcois D'AIX DE, (lah-shdz’,) a French 
Jesuit father, B. at Aix, 1624. He became, in 1675, con- 
fessor to Louis XIV., and filled that office for a period 
of 34 years. A pure, pious, and unassuming man, he 
managed to steer clear of the politico-religious contro- 
versies of his time. D. 1709. 

Laches, (ldsh’iz.) [From Fr. lâche, supine.) (Zaw.) 
Laxity or default of observance or performance. 

Lachesis. (Myth.) See FATES. 

Lachry mæ Christi, (ldk-rë'me krie'te.) [L.. tears of 
Christ.) A deep red Italian wine of fine flavor and rich 
bouquet; supposed to be identical with the Falernian 
wine, sung of by Horace, Catullus, and others of the 
classic poets of yore. The best kind is produced at 
Gallipoli, p. of Naples. 

Lachrymal, (/dk’re-mdl.) [From L. lachryma, a tear.] 
(Anat.) A term which designates such organs of the 
eye as gerva to secrete or carry off the tears; as, for in- 
stance, the lachrymal glands. 

Laciniate,. (la-sin’yat.) [From L. lacinia, a lappet.] 
(Bot.) Designating a leaf which haa several sinuses 
down the middle, and the lobes which divide these in- 
dented or jagged. 

Lacistemacere. — (Bot.) A small O. 
of plants, all, Violales. They are tropical shrubs with 
simple stipulate leaves, and hermaphrodite or unisex- 
ual flowers in axillary catkins. 

Lackawan’'na,a N.E. co. of Pa., 1878 fr. Luzerne; a. 
440 sq.m. C. Scranton. P. 1880, $9,286.—A river in Pa. 

La Clede, (lah kléd’,) iu Missouri, a S. central co.; area, 
750 sq. m.; C. Lebanon. 

Lac Lake, (l:tk.) (Paint.) A deep, rich, transparent 
red pigment obtained from lac. 

Lacolle, (luk-kol’,) in Canada E., a vill. of St. John 
co., 38 m. S.E. of Montreal. 

Lacon. (la-kon’ fin Missouri, a vill. of Maries co., about 
28 in. S. by E. of Jefferson City. ` 

Laconia, (lik'Gn-yah.) (Ane. Geng.) A country occu- 

pying the S.E, promontory of Peloponnesus, b. by Ar- 

boli, Aredia, aud Messenia. It is kuown in history 
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chiefly by ita pp. city Sparta, and by the peculiarly | Ladrones, (The.) (ludrinz.) or Martixa ISLANDS, 


brusque terseness of speech cultivated by its people, 
which is still commemorated in our common adjective 
laconic. 

Laecq’auering. See JAPANMIXNG. 

Lac-qui-Parle, (lik-ke-pdrl’,) in Minnesota, a B.W. 
central co. ; area. 1,200 ag. 1n. sp. 145. 

Lacrimoso, (hik-re-mo’zo.) (It. pitifully.) (Mus.) 
Designating a movement performed plaintively or as if 
under the influence of sorrow. 

La Crosse, (lah kros.) in Wisconsin, a 8.W.co., border- 
ing on Minnesota; area, 470 square miles; C. La Crosse. 
— La Crosse, C. of above co., on the Mississippi, 125 m. 
N.W. of Madison. 

Lacs d'Amour, (ldk: dah-moor’.) (Her.) A cord of 
running knots surrounding by way of external border 
the heraldic escutcheon of widows and spinsters. 

Lactantian, Lucius Cauics Firmiancs. (ddk-tdin'shda, ) 
a Father of the Church, s. in Africa abt. 200 a. D. He be- 
came a teacher of rhetoric at Nicomedia. He is reputed 
the most eloquent and scholarly of the Latin Fathers, 
and received from St. Jeruine the appellation of the 
“Christian Cicero.” His chief work is a defence of 
Christianity, entitled Institudcones Diving. D. abt. 325, 

Lacteals, ((d/le-dilz.) [From L. lac, lactis, milk.! ( Anat.) 
The sbsorbents of the mesentery, which convey the 
milk-like fluid called chyle, from the small intestines tu 
the thoracic duct. 

Lactie Acid, (LIk'ttk.) [Same deriv.) (Chem.) An 
acid existing in sour milk, and also obtained by fer- 
meutation and otherwise. It is a colorless syrupy 
liquid, inodorous and intensely acid. It forms a well- 
crystallized series of salts with bases. Form, HO.C HiOs. 

Lactometer, (-(dm’e-tir.) (From L. lac, lactis, and 
Ur. metron, measure.| An instrument for determining 
the quantity of cream contained in milk. 

Lac’tose, (-f02.) [Same deriv.] Chem.) Sugar of milk. 

Lactuca, (ldi-tū kah.) [L., eae] ( et.) A genus 
of annual or perennial herbs, with erect branching 
stems, and smooth or spiny leaves, O. Asteracew. The 
Garden Lettuce, L. sativu, is a hardy annual, with 
large, roundish, entire, slightly-toothed, milky leaves, 
which in some varieties are of a deep-green, while in 
others they are of a dingy-bruwn color. The flower- 
stem is round, abt. 3 feet high, the lowers pale-yellow 
and corymbose. Lettuces appear to have been known 
und used for salads at a very early period. According 
to Herodotus, they were served at the royal tables of 
the Persian kings more than 400 years before the Chris- 
tian æra. The narcotic and sedative principles of the 
Garden Lettuces have been so modified by long cultiva- 
tion, that it is impossible to decide accurately from 
which species they have originated. Suffice it to say, 
that the narcotic and sédative principles that are s9 


well known to exist in Lettuce du not occur except to | 


an infinitesimal extent in the succulent young leaves 
that form so agreeable a salad, but when the fowering 
stem is thrown up, the sap becomes milky and bitter, 
aud its narcotic properties are then more fully devel- 
oped. The sedative effects of Lettuces appear to have 
been Known from the earliest times of which we pos- 
sess any record. Venus, after the death of Adonis, is 
reported to have found rest for her love-distracted 
mind by throwing herself upon a bed of Lettuces. 
Virgil and Columella both mention the Lettuce as 
proper to be eaten as a sequel to more savory viands, at 
the end of a repast, as well as fur their soporific quali- 
ties. 

Lad’anum. [L.] (Bot.) See Cistacea. 

La‘dies’-slipper. (Bol.) Sev Cypripedium. 

Lading, (lad’ing.) (Com. and Mar. Law.) The burden, 
freight, or cargo carried by a ship. — BILL oF LADING. 
See BILL. 

Ladislas, or Ladislaus, (lud’iz-lauz,) the baptismal 
name of several kings of Hungary, as follows: L. I. 
(St.,) s. his futher Bela I. in 1078; D. 1095. — L. l1., B. 
1134; D. 1162.— L. III. reigned 1204-5, — L. 1V. (( w- 
man) 8. his father Stephen IV. in 1272; assassinated 
1290. — L. V. (Jagellon) ascended the throne of Poland, 
1434, and was elected to that of Hungary, 1440. After 
several times defeating the Turkish invaders of his 
country, he fell in the battle of Varna, 1444. — L. VI., 
son of Casimir IV. of Poland, ascended the Hungarian 
throne in 1490; D. 1516. 

Ladislas, kings of Poland. See VLADISLAS. 

Ladoga, (luh-do'yah,) a large lake of N.W. Russia, bet. 
Lake Onega and the Gulf of Finland, surrounded by 
the govts. of Finland, Olonetz, and St. Petersburg. 
Lat. 59° 81'-61° 46’ N , Lon. 300-3390 E. Length, 130 m.; 
breadth, 75 m.; depth, varying from 12 to 1,000 ft. It 
receives quite a number of rivers, and connects with 
the Gulf of Finland by the Neva. It is the largest 
lake in Europe, and covers an urea of 7,025 sy. u. 


an archipelago of 20 islands in the N. Pacific Ocean. 
They belong to Spain, and are situate bet. N. Lat. 
139-219, and E. Lon. 1449-146°. Only 5 of them are in- 
habited, and their entire pop. is not more than some 
10,000, 


Lady, (la’de,) pl. Lapies, (lu'diz.) (Eng. Her.) A title 


extended to the daughters of all peers above the rank 
of viscount, hence being untithetical to lord. It is 
also extended, by way of courtesy, tu the wives of bar- 
onets and knights. In common parlance, the term is 
applied to distinguish a well-bred, born, or educated 
female. See GENTLEWOMAN. 


La'dy-bug, or LaDY-BIRD. CCAAMYrL See COCCINELLIDAE. 
La'dy-day. ((ulendar.) The 25th of March, so called 


because it is the anniversary of the annunciatiun of 
the Virgin Mary. 


| Lady’s-amock. (Bo) See CARDAMINE. 





Laennec, RENÉ TueoPHILE Hracintuz, (ldn’n-k,) a 


French anatomist, B. at Quimper, 1781. He was the 
inventor of the stethoscope, and his work, Mediate Aus- 
cullation, has rendered eminent service to pathological 
science. D. 187. 


Laerten, (lu-tir'teez.) (Heroic Hist.) A king of Ithaca, 


supposed by Homer to be the father of Ulysses. 


Leetaré Sunday, (le-tair’.) (Eccl.) The fourth Sun- 


day of Lent, so named from the first word of the Intruit 
in the Masa, which is from Jsuiuzh lxvi. 10. It is also 
called Micd-lent. 


La Fayette, Marit Jeax Paur Roca Yves Guiisert 


Motrer, Marquis DE, (luh fa~t’,) an eminent French 
geueral and statesman, B.in Auvergne, 1757. A member 
of one of the proudest families of the old French no- 
bility, he, despite his aristocratic birth and associations, 
early imbibed opinions favorable to civil and religious 
liberty. He, accordingly, in 1777, proceeded to America 
there to flesh his maiden sword in the cause of National 
Independence, In that country he served with distinc- 
tion for a period of twelve months, when he returned 
to France in order tu raise men and money for the 
American cause, After his return to America, he con- 
tributed to bring about the surrender of Coruwallis. In 
1792 the Marquis took command of the French army 
which won the battles of Maubeuge. Florennes, and 
Philippeville. Later in the same year, after being de- 
nounced by the Jacobins, L. took refuge in Germany, 
where, taken prisoner by the Austrians, he was con- 
fined at Olmütz. After an imprisonment of 5 years, 
he was liberated in 1797, through the inflnence of Na- 
ea I., then general in command of the Army of 

taly. In 1824. L. again visited the U. States as the 
guest of the nation; on which occasion Congress voted 
him a grant of $200,000 in recognition of the services 
he had heretofore rendered to the Republic. In 1530, 
he played once more the patriotic role of mediator be- 
tween the crown and the people. by assisting in the 
elevation of the so-called constitutional king, Louis 
Philippe I., believing that by so doing he was *" build- 
ing up a monarchy surrounded by, and based upon, re- 
publican institutions.” D. 1534. 


La Fayette’, in Arkansas, a 8.W. co.. b. on Texas and 


Louisiana: vra, 50 sq. m.; C. Lewisville —In 
Florudaya N.W. co, skirted by the Guit of Mexico; 
aredy 1,4) sq. m. ; County seat, McIntosh. Iu In- 
diana, s flour shing town; C. of Tippecanoe co., on 
the Wabash, Gl miles N.W, of Indianapolis —In 
Lovwtisetod,a X. central par.; area, 30 square miles ; 
County Seat, Verinillionviile —In Mississipp.,a N.co.; 
area, 80) square miles; County Seat, Oaford.—In 
Missouri,a W. co. 3 area, }.2 square miles ; C. Lexing- 
ton.—In Wisconsin, a S. S. W. co., b. ou Lilinois; area, 
m.; County Seat, Darlington. 


6U0 sy. 
Lafitte, Jean, (lah-feet’",) an American buccaneer, of 


French Creole parentage, B. in Louisiana, abt. 1770. In 
1813 he became notorious as the chief of a piratical 
squadron Whose vessels infested the Gulfuf Mexico, and 
preyed upon its commerce. Ile, in great part, retrieved 
the errors of a misspent life by patriotically placing his 
services, along with those of his followers, at the dis- 
position of the U.S. govt. in 1514. during the war with 
England. The date of his death is not known. 


‘Lafontaine, Jeax ve, (luh-fon-tin’,) an eminent 


French poet, B. at Chateau Thierry, 1621; s. Colbert as 
a member of the Academy, in opposition to Boileau, 
1683. His Fables are simply unrivalled in their kind; 
—instinct with felicity of plirase, graceful adaptation, 
and poignant humor — they (as Hallam most truly 
says) place him among the first rank of the original 
writers of Europe during the 17th cent. His Contes ot 
Nourellesen Vers, full of the finest touches of hia genius, 
were eagerly read in his time, notwithstanding theif 
Bomewhat licentious turn, the standard of morality be 
ing theu tar difereut from what it is now. D. 1605 
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La Fourche, (lah foorsh’,) in Louisiana, a 8.E. parish, | Lake, in Colifania a N.W. co.; area, 750 


washed by the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,200 sq.m.; C. 
Thibodeaux. Pop. (1880) 19,118.—La Fourcke Barot 
constitutes an offshoot of the Mississippi, and flows, 
through Iberviile and La Fourche parishes into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Lagomys, (ldg’o-mis.) (Zoðl.) The Pikas, or Rat- 
bares, a genus of rodent animals, fam. Leporide, much 
resembling hares or rabbits, but smaller, and with 
limbs of more equal length, more perfect clavicles, 
longer claws, longer head, shorter ears, and no tail. 
They are interesting from their peculiar instincts, 
storing up herbage for winter use in heaps or stacks. 
The Little Chief Hare, L. princeps, of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is about 8 inches in length. 

Lagoon, (lah-goon’.) [It. laguna, from L. lacuna, a 

1.) (Geog.) A name given to those creeks, or shal- 
fow Likes, which extend along the shore of the Adriatic, 
and which contain numerous small islands: Venice, for 
instance, being built on 60 of them. 

Lagoon Island, or AToLL. (Phys. Geog.) A ring 
formed by coral-zodphytes in the ocean, encl@ting a 
tract of smooth water. They abound in the Pacific and 
Indian oceans. The ring is usually elevated into land 
formed of sand, on which palms sometimes grow. It 
is often more or Jess incomplete, and sometimes it con- 
sists of a great number of separate little atolls. The 
water usually breaks furiously upon the outer side of 
atolls. They vary in size, some being less than a mile 
in diameter, while the Suadiva atoll is 44 geographical 
m.in one direction aud 34 in another, and Rimsky atoll 
is 54 m. by 20. 

O8. (/a’gcs,) a seaport-town of Portugal, p. Algarve, 

m. E.N.E. of the extremity of Cape St. Vincent. Pop. 
7,500. 

range, Josern Louis, (lah-granzh’,) one of the most 
iNustrious mathematicians of modern times, B. in Turin, 
1738, was of French extraction and the grandson of 
Descartes. He became director of the academy of Ber- 
lin, 1759; settled in Paris, 1787; and was there succes- 
sively professor at the Normal and Polytechnic schools. 
Napoléon made him a count, and leaded him with 
honors. His most important discovery is that of the 
calculus of variations. His greatest work is the Méca- 
nique Analytique, which appeared in 1787. D. 1813. 

Lagrange’, in Georgia, a vill., C. of Troup co., abt. 40 
m. N. of Columbus.—lno Jnudiana, a N.E. co., bordering 
upon Michigan; area, 384 sq. miles. Capital. La 
Grange. 

La Guayra, (lah giwah'rah,) the chief seaport of Vene- 
zuela, on the Caribbean Sea, 10 m. N. of Caracas; N. 
Lat. 10° 36’ 42”, W. Lon. 66° 56’ 30”. Pop. 8,000. 

Lahore, (lah-hér,) a city of Hindostan, C. of the — 
on the Ravee, in N. Lat. 81° 34’, E. Lon. 74° 20’. For- 
merly the residence of the Grand Mogul, it presents 
Many traces of its anc. magnificence. It came into the 
possession of the English in 1849. Pop. 95,000. 

bach, or Lay bach, (la’bdk,) a city of Austria, p. 
Carniola, vn a river of same name, 54 m. N.E. of Trieste. 
It forms a considerable commercial cntrepét, and was 
the seat of a Congress held in 1821 to settle the peace 
of Europe. Pop. 23,032, 

Laird, (laird.) [A.S. hlaford.] In Scotland, a title of 
honor in the Highlands, formerly equivalent to Lord, 
ey now epelice to a landed proprietor under the degree 
of knight. 

Lais, (/a’is,) one of the celebrated courtesans of Greece, 
equally famed for her wit, wealth, and beauty. She 
sat as a model to the painter Apelles, There were 
probably two courtesans of this name. 

Lait Virginal, (la vér-zheen'dl.) (Perfumery.) See 
BENZOIN. 

Lains, (/a'ŭs.) (Heroic Hist.) A king of Thebes, the 
husband of Jocasta, and the father of Œdipus, was killed 
by bis son, in ignorance of his person. 

e, (lak.) [L.lacus.] (Geog.) A large collection of 
inland water, having no direct communication with 
the ocean. The largest lake on the old continent is the 
"Caspian Sea, 760 m. long, and 200 broad. In N. America, 
a series of magnificent lakes run into each other, the 
largest of which is Lake Superior, whose area is about 
28,600 sq. m. — ( Paint.) A term applied to animal and 
vegetable coloring matters precipitated from solutions 
on earthy bases, such as alumina, chalk, and oxide of tin. 

Formerly, it was limited to the crimson-colored pigment 

obtained from lac; but we have now yellow L., made 

from a decoction of Persian or French berries, to which 
soda and alum are added, the precipitate being dried, 
and made into cakes; pu L.,and green L., are pre- 
pared by —, yellow lakes with blue pigments. The 
moet valuable L. are obtained from madder and cochi- 
neal, which yield Indian lake. carmine, crimscn lake, 
rose madder, &c. Drop L. is obtained from Brazil wood. 
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.m. C. 
Lakeport.—In CMorudu, a western county bordering on 
Utah; area. 19,510 sq.m. C. Oro City.—In JUinas, a 
north-eastern county. bounded east by Lake Michigan; 
area, ¿00 8q. m. C. Wuukegan.—In Jndiana, a north- 
western county, bordering on Illinois. C. Crown Point. 
—In Minnesota, a north-western county, bounded north 
by British America; area, 3,600 sq. m. C. Beaver Bay.— 
In Ohio, a N.N.E. co.; area, 220 sq. m. C. Painesville. 

Lake Bigler, or TAHOE, (big’lir,) an expanse of water 
situate bet. Nevada and California, and covering an area 
of abt. 200 sq. m., located amid scenery of the grandest 
character. 

Lake Chub. (Zodl.) See CYPRINIDS. 

Lake of the Woods. [Fr., ‘Lac des Bois.”] A sheet 
of water in Brit. N. America, covering an area 300 m. in 
circumference, in N. Lat. 49°. W. Lon. 950. It receives 
the Rainy, and discharges the Winnipeg, rivers. 

Lalande, JosEPH JEROME LE FRANÇOIS DE, (lah-ldn2’,) an 
eminent French astronomer, B. at Bourg, 1782. He 
became in his 20th year a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and, in 1762, 8. Delisle as professor of astronomy 
at the College of France. D. 1807. 

Lallation, (lal-la'shùn.) [From L. lallatio.} The practice 
of pronouncing the letter Z like r. It largely obtains 
among the Chinese, and is what is called Pigeon English. 

Lamaism., (/ah’mah-izm.) (From Thib. lama, a priest 
The religion prevailing in Thibet and Mongolia. It is 
a corrupted form of Buddhism. The Grand Lama (Dalat 
Lama), the successor of Buddha, and who is believed 
to be animated by the perfectly virtuous soul of that 
holy man, resides at Teshu Lumbo, in the N. of Thibet, 
and is undoubtedly one of the most honored beings 
living in the world. He is worshipped as a super- 
natural being by his subjects, and is never to be seen 
but in the secret receeses of his palace, where he sits 
cross-legged on a cushion. The people believe that the 
supreme divinity lies in him, that he knows and sees 
everything in the deepest recesses of the heart, and 
that he never dies, but that, on the dissolution of his 
mortal frame, his soul enters into another body, in 
which he is born again, and in which he can be dis- 
covered only by some among a favored class of priests. 
The worship paid to him by his followers consists in 
clamorous songs and prayers, in splendid processions, 
in the solemnization of certain festivals, and in austeri- 
ties practised by them. The inferior priests are also 
called Lamas, and their residences Lamaseries ; on all 
their temples and sacred articles are inserted the words 
“Om Mani Padari om,” an invocation to Buddha, and 
supposed to signify, * Hail to him of the Lotus and 
Jewel.” Buddha (or Sakya-Munt) is usually represented 
as holding a lotus-flower with a jewel in it. These 
words are continually in the mouths of the devotees, 
and are placed upon thecylinders, which are so mounted 
that they can be made to revolve by means of a piece 
of string. Inside are placed written prayers, which are 
supposed to be repeated every time the cylinder makes 
a revolution. There are also praying-machines turned 
by a stream of water. These consist likewise of re- 
volving cylinders containing prayers, and their rote- 
tion ia believed to redound to the benefit of the faithful. 

Lamantin, (lah-măn’'tin.) (Zodl.) See MANATIDA, 

Lamar, (lah-mahr’,) in Texas, a N.N.E. co., b. N. by the 
Indian Ter.; area, 1,080 sq. m.; C. Paris. 

Lamarck, JEAN BAPTISTE PIERRE ANTOINE DE MONET, 
CHEVALIER DE, (lah-mahrk’,)a very distinguished French 
naturalist, B. in Picardy, 1744. In 1778, he published 
hie Flore Française, which was afterwards made the 
basis of tl- work of De Candolle. In 1793, he was made 
professor of the natural history of the lower classes of 
animals in the Jardin des Plantes, and published (1815- 
22) his greatest work: Histoire des Animauz sans Ver- 
tébres. He was the first to set forth the theory of the 
Variation of Species, which has been revived by Darwin. 
He D., 1829, after having been 17 years blind, in conse- 
quence of small-pox. 

La Marmora, ALFroxso FERRERO DE, (dil lah mar'mo- 
rah,)an Italian general and statesman, B. at Turin, 1404. 
From 1849 till 1855 he held the position of secretary of 
War in the Sardinian cabinet, and in the last-named 
year took command of the Italian contingent which co- 
Sperated with the French and English armies in the 
Crimea. In 1859-60, he became president of the council 
of ministers, and in 1866, while in command of the 
Italian army, sustained a severe defeat nt Custozza, by 
the Austrians under the Archduke Albert. DP. 1877. 

Lamartine, ALPHONsE Dz, (ldm-dr-teen’,) an illustrious 
French poet, historian, and statesman, B. nt Macon, 
1792. His Méditations Poétiquea (1820), Nouvelles Medi- 
tationa (1823), Dernier Chant de Childe Hurold (1825), nnd 
Harmonies Poétiques and Religieuses (1529), elevated him 
to the first rank amoung wedern French pects; while his 
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History of the Girondins (1847) largely enhanced the 
author’s political influence. When the Revolution 
broke out in Feb., 1848, ZL. became a member of the 
Provisional Government and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
His spirited eloquence exercised a great influence over 
the first movements of the new republic, and he pre- 
vented great evils by his patriotic conduct in crushing 
anarchical outbreaks of the 16th April and 15th May. 
L. enjoyed for some months an immense fit to 
which soon succeeded a revulsion of popular feeling, 
when it became evident that the great poet was neither 
an energetic nor a practical statesman, but, in fact, a 
mere puppet in the hands of men of stronger will and 
more advanced views. Though L. was nominated for 
the Presidency, but. few votes were recorded in his 
favor; and the coup d'etat of Dec. 2d, 1851, sent him 
back into private life. ZL. was one of the most volumi- 
nous and most fascinating writers of his time. D. 1569. 

Lamb, Cuarces, (läm,) an eminent English essayist 
and humorist, B. 1775. His Essays of Elia (1830) are 
vorivalled for their combination of critical taste with 
an airily grotesque humor. They have through 
many editions, and rank high among English classics, 
D. 1834. 

Lamballe, Mani Tufnése LOUISE DE Savore-Cario- 
NAN, PRINCESSE DE, B. in Turin, 1749, was a lady emi- 
nent for her beauty and social graces, who became the 
favorite attendant upon Queen Marie Antoinette, and, 
after sharing the captivity of her royal mistress, per- 
ished by assassination at the hands of a brutal mob 
while being conveyed from the prison of La Force, 1792, 

Lambayeque, (lim-ba'ka,) a town of the coast of 
Peru, 120 m. N.W. of Trujillo; Lat. 6° 45’ 8., Lon. 79° 
35’ W. Pop. 10,000, 

Lambdoidal, (/im-doid'al.) [From Gr. lambda, the 
Greek l, and etdos, form.} (Anat.) An epithet for the 
suture of the occiput. 

Lambert, Joan, (ldm'birt,) an English republican 
general, B. 1620, largely participated in gaining the 
great victory over the Scots at Dunbar, and proposed 
Cromwell as Lord Protector of the kingdom. D. in 
exile at Guernsey, 1692. 

Lambertville, (lim’birt-vil,) in New Jersey, a flour- 
ishing manuf. town of Hunterdon co., on the Delaware, 
15m. N. of Trenton. Pop. 3,845. 

Lambeth, (lim'bith,) a borough of Surrey, England, 
on the Thames, opposite Westminster, and included 
within the 8.W. limits of London. Pop. 208,302. 

Lambton, (lim’tin,) in Canada W., a co. bordering 
upon Lake Huron; area, 1,093 sq. 1n.; C. Sarnia. Top. 
41,950. 

Lamech, (la'mčk,) son of Methuselah and father of 
Noah. Hep. 5 years before the flood at the ripe patri- 
archal age of 777 years. 

Lamego, (lah-ma’go,) a fortified town of Portugal, p. 
Beira; Lat. 41° 12’ N., Lon. 7° 380’ W. Pop. 10,000. 

Lamellibranchiata, (liim-@i-le-bring-ke-ah'tah,) or 
LAMELLIBRANCHIATES. [L. lamella, a small plate, and 
branchiæ, gills.) (Zodl.) An O. of bivalve mollusks 
(Fig. 429) which have their gills in lamellw on the sides, 
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and protected by a shell composed of two valves occu. 
pying a similar position, namely, right and left. 

Lamennais, Hucvurs FÉLICITÉ ROBERT, ABBÉ DE, (lam’- 
ën-ai,) a celebrated French writer on religion and poli- 
tics, B. in St. Malo, 1782. In 1816, appeared from his 

- pen the Essai sur L' Indifférence en Matière de Religion, 
a work of great learning and brilliancy, which won for 
him a European celebrity, and proclaimed him the 
champion of Roman Catholic orthodoxy. His opinions, 
however, underwent a rapid change, and, in 1834, he 
published the Paroles Pun Croyant, a work almost un- 
equalled in the French language for sublimity of style, 
und in which Z. proclaimed his irreconcilable rupture 
with the church of which he had long been the cham- 
pion. An edition of his complete works appeared in 12 
vols., 1837. D. 18654. 


Lamentations, (/iim-en-ta’shiinz.) (Script.) A ca- 
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nonical book of the Old Testament, written by the 
prophet Jeremiah, and containing laments over the 
desolation of the land, the exile of the le, the de 
struction of the first Temple, the fall of she rakad of 
Judah, and the writer's own woes. 

Lamiacew, (la-me-a's-¢,) or LABIaATÆ. (Bot) An O. 
of plants, all. Echiales. They are herbs or under-shrubs 
with square stems, opposite and exstipulate leaves, and 
flowers in verticiilasters. Calyx tubular, persistent, 
five- to ten-toothed or bilabiate; corolla bilabiate; sta- 
mens four, didynamous; anthers two-celled; o 
deeply four-lobed on a disk ; style basilar; stigma bifi 
Fruit one to four achenes enclosed by the calyx; seeds 
erect with little or no albumen. Natives of temperate 
climates. Many of them are carminative, and yield 
volatile oils. There are upwards of 100 genera, and abt. 
2,500 species. 

Lamina, (Lim'e-nah.) [L.,a thin plate.] (Zodl.) A layer, 
coat, or thin plate; applied to the plates of minerals, 
bones, &c.— ( Bot.) The broad or spreading part of a 

tal, gs distinguished from the tub or claw. Also the 

road part of a leaf, as distinguished from a stalk. — 

( Min.) A plate or thin piece of metal.—(Anat.) The 
aminu are the two plates or tables of the skull. 

Laminable, (/dm‘in-a-bi.) [Same deriv.) ( Metal.) An 
epithet for a metal which may be extended by passing 
it between the steel and bardened cast-iron rollers. 

Lammas-day, (lim'mds.) (Eccl.) A festival cele- 
brated on the first of August by the Roman Catholic 
Church, in memory of £t. Peter's imprisonment. This 
word has been derived from Lamb-mass, on account of 
the custom, observed in some places, of bringing a lamb 
alive into the church on this day during Mass; also from 
Loaf-mass, considering it a thanksgiving day for the 
first-fruits of the corn, &c. 

Liim ‘mergeier. (Zovl.) See VULTURIDÆ. 

Lammermuir, (ldm-mir-moor’,) or LAMMERMOOR, a 
mountainous ridge in Scotland, which divides the co, 
of Berwick from that of Haddington for above 20 m. 
and terminates on the west of Soutra Hill, which is 
1,716 ft. above the sea. There hills are bleak and barren, 
affording but a scanty pasture for sheep. 

Lamoille, (/ah-moil’,) in Vermont, a x. co.; area, 450 
sq. m.; C. Hyde Park. Pop. 14,450. 

Lamp, (/dmp.) [Fr. lampe.) A contrivance in which to 
burn any light-giving material, and so make use of its 
illuminating power. The invention of lamps has been 
attributed to the Egyptians, but it is far more probable 
they received it from the older civilization of India. 
Among the most beautiful remains of antiquity which 
have been preserved, are a great number of Egyptian, 
Greek,and Roman L., formed of clay, metal, terra-cotta, 
and bronze. The form of these is for the most 
oval: flat on the top, with figures in relief. At first, , 
the Greek lychna, and the Roman lucerne, were made 
only with one wick-hole (Fig. 430); but their —— 
ing power was successively increased by their being 
made to hold several wicks. No great improvement, 





Fig. 430. — ROMAN LAMP. (Museum of the Louvre.) 


however, took place in the construction of L. until the 
beginning of the present century. Taste had been 
shown in the designs, but the principle remained the 
same — a wick sucking up oil from the reservoir of the 
L. to supply itself during combustion, In 1803, M. Car- 
cel, a Frenchman, made quite a revolution in Z. by ap- 
plying clock-work, which acts by raising the oil up 
tubes in connection with the wick, so that the latter is 
kept constantly soaked. But the greatest improvement 
in oil-Z. was the French Moderator, which at once dis- 
placed the Carcel .ystem. In this, as in Carcel’s, the 
reservoir for the oil is below, but it is forced up to the 
required level by the action of a spiral spring, whose 
tension requires to be renewed, or the spring wound 
up, once in 12 hours. The oil-Z., however, has become 
almost obsolete, since the rapid extension of gas-wor 
and the invention of L. to burn the various kinds o 
naphtha, petroleums, and paraffine oils. These lamps 
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require to be formed so as to insure perfect combustion 
of the material, for which purpose the reservoir of fluid 
is placed much below the flame, and the wick passes 
into it and sucks it up by capillary attraction. The 
glass chimney which surrounds the wick is always 
made very narrow at the bottom and top, with an en- 
largement round the flame. This figure insures a great 
indraught of air at the bottom, which keeps the com- 
bustion so perfect, that in a well-made lamp the smoke 
is imperceptible; in addition, there is an arrangement 
surrounding the wick-tube for admitting air, and bring- 
ing it into contact with the flame. These lamps givea 
most brilliant light; and as they not only have greater 
illuminating power, but are of cheap construction, and 
are very economical in other respects, they have come 
into general use. — LAMP (ELECTRIC). See ELECTRIC 
LicuT. 

Lampasas, (ldm-pds’ds,) in Texas, a central co.; 
area, 900 sq. m.; C. Lampasas. 

Lamp’-black. (Chem.) See CHARCOAL. 

Lamprey, Gdn pra.) —— See PETROMYZONIDZ. 

Lam py ride, (/dm-pir’e-de.) [Gr. lampyris, a glow- 
worm.]| (Zodl.) The Fire-fly fam., comprising coleop- 
terous insects much hea He. the Elateridz, but 
shorter, broader, and softer. The Glow-worm (Lampyris 
nocliluca), and many other species, are phosphorescent, 
the laminous matter occupying the under side of a few 
of the terminal rings. The male emits a faint light, the 
female a soft but strong light, of which the use is sup- 
posed to be to attract and guide the male. 

Lanark, (lin’iirk,) LANARKSHIRE, or CLYDESDALE, an 
inland co. of Scotland, lying W. of the cos. of Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow, and Peebles; area, 940 sq.m. It 
abounds in iron and coal. The river Clyde runs through 
its whole extent, separating it into nearly equal parts. 
Its pp. city is Glasgow; its C. is Lanark, a small town 
oldie by abt. 30 m. 8.W. of Edinburgh. Pop. of co., 

65,279. 

Lan/ark, in Canada W., an E. co.; area, 1,180 sq. m.; 
C. Perth. Pop. 33,020, 

Lanate, (ldn’dt.) [L. lanatus, woolly.] (Bot.) Cov- 
ered with a substance like curled hairs; as, a lanate 
leaf or stem. 

Lancaster, (lan’kas-ter.) The name of a royal house 
of England, which commenced with Edmund, son of 
Henry III. and brother of Edward I., who D.in 12003 
and gave 3 kings to England: Henry IV., Henry V., 
and Henry VI. During the reign of the last-named 
king, broke out the fends of York and Lancaster, 
which ended in the union of the two houses in the per- 
son of Henry VII. See York. 

Lancaster, or LANCASHIRE, a large co. of England, b. 
W. by the Irish Sea; area, 1,766 sq. m. The E. part is 
mountainous, and generally barren. The S. part con- 
tains a rich coal-field, and is thickly studded with pop- 
ulous towns and villages. As a commercial and mann- 
facturing co., L. is superior to any other in the kingdom. 
It is the grand seat of the cotton manufacture, which 
has grown up with a rapidity wholly unexwupled, and 
given an importance to many of its towns which they 
could scarcely have attained from any other cause. The 
pp. towns are Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, Black- 
burn, &c. The principe! rivers are the Mersey, Irwell, 
Ribble, Lune, Wyre, Dodder, Roche, and Duddon; 
and it has two extensive lakes, called Windermere and 
Coniston Water, Pop. 2,818,904.—ItsC., Lancaster, is a 
seaport-town, situated near the mouth of the river 
Lune, 230 m. N.N.W. of London. It carries on a consid- 
erable trade, especially with the W. Indies. Pop. 17,248. 


Lan’caster, n Canada W. a vill. of co. Glengarry, 


on the St. Lawrence, 54 m. E. of Montreal.—In Ne 
braska, a 8.8.E. co.; area, 576 sq. m.; C. Lincoln. 
—In Pennsylvania, a 8.E. co., b. by Maryland; area, 
950 square miles.—A fine and flourishing city, County 
Seat of above county, 62 m. W. of Philadelphia, and 
bet. the years 1799-1812 the seat of the State govt. 
In S. Carolina, N. district skirted by N. Carolina, 
area, 690 square miles ; County Seat, Lancaster Court- 
House.—In Virginia, an E. county, washed by Chesa- 
peake Bay; area, 108 square miles; County Seat, Lan- 
caster Court-House. 

n’easter, Josepn, an English educationalist, B, in 
London, 1772, was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and inaugurated a movement for the promotion of 
popular education which largely diffused itself through- 
out England and the U. States. D. in New York, 1838. 

Lan’caster Sound, a channel of Brit. N. America, 
65 miles broad, forming a junction bet. Barrow’s Strait 
and Baffin’s Bay, in N. Lat. 749, W. Lon. 809, 

Lance, Grorce, (lins,) an English artist, B. in Essex, 
1302. He chiefly excelled as a painter of “still life,” 
i. e., of flowers, fruit, game, &c. His works command 
considerable prices. D. 1864. 
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Lanceolate, (Idn’se-o-lit.) [From L lancea, a lance.] 
(Bot.) Narrowly elliptical, tapering to each end. 

Lancerote, (lin-che-ro'ta,) one of the Canary Islands. 
It is very lofty, and hasa good harbor at the- N.E. end. 
Lat, 29° 14’ N., Lon. 13° 26’ W. 

Lancers, (lin’siirz.) (Mil.) A description of caval 
soldiers mounted on swift horses, and armed wit 
lances,—a weapon consisting in a long rod of tough 
ash, with an iron point, and usually a colored flag near 
it. They were first employed in Poland, and were 
brought into European notice by Napoléon I. Almost 
all the regular armies have now regiments of Lancers. 

Lancet, (/dn’sét.) [Fr. lancette.] (Surg.) A small two- 
edged instrument, used in bleeding, opening tumors, 


éc. 
Lan/cet-fish. (Zovl.) See TEUTHIDÆ. 
Lan’‘cet-window. (Arch.) A narrow window with 
acutely - pointed arch 
head (Fig. 431). It was 
much used during the 
early pointed style of 
Gothic architecture. 
Lan’cct-wood., (Bot) 
See DUGUETIA. 
Lanciano, (lan-che-ah’ 
no,) a town of S. Italy, 6 ‘ 
miles from the Adriatic, ^ 
and 13 m. S.E. of Chieti. 


Pop. 16,500. 

Land, (ldind.) ([Ger.] © 
(Geog.) The solid mat- 
ter which constitutes 
the fixed part of the 
surface of the globe, as | 
distinguished from wa- 4% 
ter.—(Naut.) To make 447% 
the land is to discover -+491 
land from sea, as the T3 
ship approaches it.— ` $ 
Land-locked is when L. i3 
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lies all round the ship » 4!) 
so that no visible point © 
is open to the sea; if at ~ 
anchor in such a place, 4t- 5 
she is said to ride land- ` — 
locked, and is considered Fig. 431. 
safe from wind and tide. LANCET-WLNDOW (A. D. 1220). 
A land-mark is any 
mountain, rock, steeple, tree, &c., that may serve to 
make the land known at cea, and thus direct ships pass- 
ing by how to steer, so as to avoid rocks, shoals, whirl- 
vols, &c. The land is shut in, when another point ot 
. hinders the sight of that from which the ship came. 
The ship lies land to, when she is so far from shore that 
it can only be just discerned. Land-turn is a wind that 
in almost all hot countries blows, at certain times, from 
the shore in the night. To set the land is to see by the 
compass how it bears from the ship. A land-breeze is a 
current of air which, in many parts within the tropics, 
particularly in the W. Indies, regularly sets from the 
L. towards the sea during the night, and this even on 
opposite points of the coast. The L. radiates heat much 
more rapidly than the sea, and consequently the air 
upon it becomes colder and more dense than that over 
the sea. It, therefore, presses upon and takes the place 
of the latter which ascends, This process will take 
place as long as the radiation goes on. By day the re- 
verse process takes place by reason of the greater heat- 
ing of the air over the land. 

Landau, ((/dn'dou,) a strongly fortified town of Ger- 
many, in Rhenish Bavaria, 20 miles N.W. of Carlsruhe. 
Pop. 10,080. 

Lander, RICHARD, (ldn’dir,) an English explorer, B. in 
Cornwall, 1804. In 1830, during an expedition —— 
the “terre incognite ” of W. Africa, he succeeded in 
discovering the source of the river Niger,—hitherto a 
problem among geographers. In 1855, he perished by 
assassination at the hands of the Yumari savages. 

Lander, in Nevada, a N.E. co, on the confines of Utah 
and Idaho; area, 20,000 sq. m.; C. Austin. 

Landes, (/ahnd’,) a maritime dep. of France, one of the 
largest, and most thinly peopled in the country. It is 
a sandy region, covered with fern, pines, and the holm- 
tree. 

Land ’-office, (-df-fis.) in the U. States, an office or 
bureau for the registering of lands offered to public 
sale, and the locating them to purchasers. 

Lanidgrave, (lidnd'griv.) dorr landgraf, land-count. } 
A title assumed by some German counts, in the 12th 
century, to distinguish them from the counts under 
their jurisdiction. The title was afterwards given to 
persons intrusted by the emperor with the civil admin- 
istration of a province, many of whom subsequeatly 
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asserted fheir independence, and became the sovereigns 
of the countries over which they had ruled as governors 
or Viceroys; as, the landgraves of Thuringia and Hesse. 

Landsberg, ((dndz’bairg,) a town of Prussia, p. Bran- 
denburg, on the Warthe, 40 m. N.E. of Frankfort. Pop. 
17,500 


Landscape, (lind'skāp.) [Du. landschap.) ( Paint.) A 
general view of any portion of the open country. L.- 
painting is the art of delineating purely natural scenes, 
with their proper atmospheric effects. 

Land’-scrip, (-skrip.) (Amer. Law.) A certificate of 
prams of the purchase-money by buyers of public 

ands. 

Landseer, &m Epwin, (ldnd’seer,) an eminent English 
animal painter, B. in London, 1803. Among his chief 
productions are the famous Bolton Abbey in the Olden 
Time; The Return from Deer-Stalking ; and the Stag at 
Bay, a picture painted for the Marquis of Breadalbane 
for the sum of $25,000. D. 1873. 

Land’s End, (anc. Bolerium Promontorium,) the west- 
ernmost point of England, co. Cornwall, jutting out into 
the Atlantic Ocean, in N. Lat. 50° 4/4’, W. Lon. 5° 44’ 
4” W. Abt. a mile W. lie the dangerous rocks known 
as the Longships, on which is a lighthouse 58 ft. above 
sea-level. 

Landshut, (ldnts’hoot,) a town of Bavaria, on the Iser, 
40 m. from Munich. Pop. 14,246. 

Land ’-slip, (-slip.) (Geo!.) The sliding down of a 
considerable surface of land from a more elevated place 
on account of being undermined by water, or disturbed 
by earthquakes and the like. 

Land’-snail, (-sndl.) (Zovl.) See Heticipa. 

Land’-surveying, (-s@r-rd'ing,) the art or operation 
of determining by admeasurement and computation 
the superficial area and contents of certain tracts or 
portions of land. 

Land ’-tax, ((dks.) (Law.) A fiscal imposition levied 
on real estate. 

Landward, (ldnd’wahrd.) (Nawt.) Setting in from 
the land; as, a L.-breeze, a L.-current: —in contradis- 
tinction from seaward. 

Land’-warrant, (-wdr’rdnt.) (Amer. Law.) A war- 
rant or legal instrument of conveyance authorizing a 
person or persons to enter upon the ownership or pos- 
session of a lot or tract of public land. 

Landwehr, (-vair.) (Ger., land-guard.] In Germany 
and the Austrian empire, the militia or defensive force 
organized for service in time of war. 

Lane, Josepn, (ldn,) an American general, B. in N. 
Carolina, 1801. He served with distinction through the 
Mexican war, defeating Gen. Santa Anna at Huamantla 

Oct. 9, 1847), and Gen. Jaranta at Tehualtapan (Nov. 
22). At the conclusion of the war, he received the 
rank of major-general; became governor of Oregon 
Ter. in 1848; was U. States senator from the new State 
of Oregon, 1859; and, in 1860, was the unsuccessful 
Democratic candidate for the Vice-Presidency of the 
Union. D. 1881. 

Lane, in Oregon, a W. co.,b. on the Pacific Ocean; area, 
3,500 sq. m.; C. Eugene City. 

Lane End, in England. See LONGTON. 

Lanfranc, (lahn’frangk,) an English prelate, B. at 
Pavia, 1005. In 1070 he was selected by William the 
Conqueror to fill the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. 
D. 1089, leaving behind him a great reputation for learn- 

ing and statesmanship. 

Langeland, (ling’e-ldnd,) an island of Denmark, be- 
tween Zealand, Laaland, and Fiinen; area, 80 sq. m. 
Pop. 19,500. 

Langenbiclan, (/dng-gain-bé'lou,) a manuf. town of 
Prussia, 83 m. 8.W. of Breslau, Pop. 14,000, 

Langres, (/dng’gr,) a town of France, dep. Haute- 
Marne, 20 m. S.E. of Clermont. Great quantities of 
fine cutlery are manufactured here. Pop. 13,000. 

Lang'side. — See CATHCART. 

Language, (ling’gwij.) Fr. langage.) See Puni- 
LOLOGY. 


Langue d'Oc, and Langue d'Oil, (ling-dék ; 
léng’doil.) (Philol.) The names of two anc. French 
dialects, spoken in the llth cent. The first, otherwise 
known as the Provençal or Romance language, was pe- 
culiar to the S. of France. 

Languedoc’, a former p. of the S. of France, now di- 
vided into the depts. Aude, Gard, Ardéche, Hérault, and 
Tarn, with portions of Tarn-et-Garonne, Haute-Loire, 
and Haute-Garonne. The Canal of La doc, 150 m. 
long, connects the Mediterranean Sea with the Atlantic, 
by forming a junction between Lake Thau with the 
Garonne, near Toulouse. 

Languente, (lin in'te.) [It., languishingly. 
(Mus.) A term which directs a passage to be playe 
with a tender or Save nite pers 

Laniard, Lanyard, (ldn’e-drd.) ([Fr. lainère.] 





Lanide, (ldn'e-de.) 
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weet) On shipboard, a short piece of rope or li 
ned to various of the rigging, serving to ho 
them secure in their respective places; it is, however, 
more especially applied in the sense of extending the 
shrouds and stays of the masts. 
(Zoél.) The Shrike family, com 
—— insessorial birds, most of which, in their general 
its, resemble the Raptorial birds; for they sit mo- 
tionless upon their perch, watching for their prey, and 
then suddenly dart upon it. They live in families for 
a few weeks after the breeding season; fly irregularly 
and precipitately, uttering shrill cries; nestle on trees 
or in bushes; lay five or six eggs, and take great care 
of their young. Some have the upper mandible arched; 
those in which its point is strong and much hooked, 
and in which the notch forms a small tooth on each 
side, manifest a degree of courage and cruelty which 
has led to their association with the birds of prey by 
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many naturalists. Many of them have the curious 
habit of impaling the animals they have caught upon a 
large thorn (Fig. 432); and then pulling them to pieces, 
and devouring them at their leisure. Hence they have 
derived the name of Butcher-birds. To this fam. belong: 
the Great Gray Shrike, Lanius exculitor (Fig. 432) of N. 
America and Europe, which is abt. 9 inches long; the 
Red-eyed Vireo or Flycatcher, Vireo olivaceus, of North 
America east of the Missouri; the Whip Tom Kelly, 
tls altiloquus, of Florida; and many other American 
species. 

Lan’‘ner. (Zodl.) A European falcon (Falco lannarius). 

Lannes, JEAN, (lahn,) a marshal of France, B. in the 
dept. Gers, 1769. From the humble position of a pri- 
vate soldier he fought his way up to a fame and distinc- 
tion which attained its culmination in 1804, when Na- 
poleon I. conferred upon him the marshal’s baton and 
created him Duke of Montebello. His imperial master 
styled him the “ Roland” of the French army. Fell op 
the field of Aspern, 1809. 

Lannion, ((n‘ne-dn,) a town of France, dept. Côtes- 
— on the Guer, 35 m. N.W. of St. Brieuc. Pop. 
9,817. 

Lannoy, CSARLES DE, (lah-nwah’,) a Spanish military 
commander, B. in Flanders, 1470. In 1525 he gained 
the decisive battle of Pavia over the French commanded 
by François I. D. 1527. 

Lanoraie, (lah-no-ra'ya,) a vil of E. Canada, Ber- 
thier co., 86 m. N. of Montreal. . 2,036. 

Lansing, (ldn'sing,) in Michigan, a prosperous city of 
Ingham co., and C. of the State,on Grand River, 110 nı. 
N.W. of Detroit. 

Lan’‘singburgh, in New York, a town of Rensselaer 
co., on the Hudson river, about 10 miles above Albany. 


Lansquenet, (/dnz'ke-na.) (Games.) A well-known 
game of chance at cards.—[From Ger. lands-knecht, a 
country youth.) (Mü.) The name given to the levies 
of German infantry organized in the 15th cent., by the 
Emperor Maximilian, to oppose the famous Swiss foot- 
soldiers. The Z. constituted a force of imperfectly 
armed mercenaries, and they figured in the Italian 
wars of the first half of the 16th cent. with considera- 
ble effect, passing with little reluctance into the service 
of any power which was willing to pay them. 

Lantern, (ldn‘tirn.) [From Gr. lamptér, a lamp, from 
lampé, to shine.) See Lamp.—(Arch.) A superstruc- 
ture, either square, circular, elliptical, or polygonal, on 
the plan: it usually surmounts a dome, or portico, or 
is placed over an apartment, to afford light or promote 


ventilation. 
ran Torea (Zotl.) See FULGORIDÆ. 
Lan’'tern-pinion, or -wheel, (-pin'yŭn.) (Herol.) 


A kind of pinion, in which certain cylindrical teeth, 
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J 
called trundles or spindles, receive the action of the | Lapithae, (ldp’e-thé.) (Myth.) A Thessalian tribe com-- 
teeth of the main wheels. mandel by one Pirithous, at whose marriage-feast oc- 
Lan'tern-shell. (Zodl.) See ANATINIDZ. curred that great contest between the Z. and the Cen- 
Lanthanium, (ldn-tha’ne-iim,) or LANTHANUM. [From| taurs, which for ages formed a favorite subject for the 
Gr. lanthenein, to lie hid.) (Chem.) A .netallicelement;} poets and painters of antiquity. 
occurring with cerium and didymium, and deriving its | Laplace, PIERRE SIMON, ( lahs’,) an illustrious 


name from its having been hid in oxide of cerium, 
which was originally supposed to be the oxide of a sin- 
gle metal. It was discovered by Mosander in 1839, and 
in 1841 he showed that his Z. of 1839 contained another 
metal, which he called didymium (or the twin). The 
separation of oxides of lanthanum and didymium is 


French astronomer and mathematician, B. in Calvados, 
1749. In 1768, through the influence of D’Alembert,. 
he became professor of mathematics in the military 
school, and in 1785 a titular member of the Academy- 
of Sciences. In 1796 his Exposition of the System of the- 
Universe attracted general attention, and opened to him 


exceedingly difficult. At. weight, 92; symbol, La. the doors of the French Academy. In 1817 he became 
Laocoon, (la-ok’o-on.) (Myth.) A hero of the Trojan —— of that body, and was created a marquis. 
war, the story of whose death, along with his two sons, he grandest monument of his genius — the Traité de 
by two huge sea-serpents, has been commemorated by| la Mecanique Celeste (5 vols., 1799-1825) — has placed 
the famous sculptural oe preserved in the Vatican.| him asa scientist among the test names either of 
Laodicea, (/a-0-de-se’ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The name of | ancient or modern times. D. 1827. 
several cities in the ancient Syrian empire, which were | Lapland, (ldp'ldnd,) the most Arctic of European 
so called after wives and daughters of the Seleucide,| countries, lying bet. 649-719 N., and E. Lon. 10°-42°, 
called Laodice. The one in Phry near the river| partly in Russia and partly in Sweden, b. N. by the 
Lycos, mentioned several times in the New Testament, | Frozen Ocean, E. by the White Sea, S. by Finland, and 
is the best known. W. by the Scandinavian Mts., which divide it from Nor- 
Laomedon, (la-m’e-diin.) (Heroic Hist.) A Trojan} way; area, estim. at 150,000 sq.m. This hyperboream 
prince, father to Hesione and Priam. He is said to have| region forms generally a vast plain, intersected by 
built the walls of Troy (Ilium) with the aid of Neptune | ranges of lofty and snow-clad mountains, and almost. 
and Apollo, whose services he ultimately refused to| covered by extensive forests of spruce and fir. The- 
recompense. Accordingly, the offended demanded | climate is excessively cold, and generally humid; in 
from y the yearly offering of a virgin to be sacri-| the brief summers, however, short snatches of sunny 
ficed to a sea monster. Hercules offered to redeem the; weather serve to ripen the few flowers, fruits, and. 
—* upon a reward of fine horses being granted him. vegetables which its soil permits to grow. The reindeer 
L. failing to keep his promise, the god besieged Troy, | (Fig. 434) is the most valuable domestic animal; game 
slew the king, and placed his son Priam on the throne. K : — —— = N i 








Laon, (lah-čw,) a city of France, C. of dept. Aisne, 20 
m. N.E. of Soissons. Napoleon I. was gefeated near 
this place by the Allies, in March, 1814. Pop. 10,268. | 

Laos, (la’és,) a country of Further India tributary to. 
Siam and Burmah. See SHAN Country. | 


La ria, ( je’re-ah.) A genus of plants, O. — 
pa a, (ldp-ahje’ ) A ge plants, — 


esiaceæ, COn- 
sisting of twining 
undershrubs, 
with alternate 
leaves, and soli- 

one-flowered 
peduncles, the 
perianth wr 
six-leaved, an 
somewhat bell- 
shaped. ZL. rosea 
(Fig. 433), a na- 
tive of Chili, is 
one of the most 
beautiful plants 
grown in modern 


— .„ the 

eace,] or La Paz 
DE AYACUCHO, a 
town of Mexico, C. of Lower California ; N. Lat. 24°, W. 
Lon. 110°.—In Bolivia, a town, C. of a dept. of same 
name, and one of the chief commercial places in that 
republic. - 76,392. 

Lao-Tse, (lah'o-tsooh’,) a Chinese philosopher, who is 
said to have flourished abt. 565 B. ©. He founded a re- 
ligious sect, still existing, the doctrines of which bear 
considerable affinity to those of Buddhism. 


Lapeer, (lah-pér’,) in Michigan, a S.E. co.; area, 700 sq. 
- O Lapeer. 


m. 

La Pérouse, JEAN FRANÇOIS GALAUP DE, ( , 
a French maritime discoverer, B. at Alby, 1741. ‘In 
1785, while in command of an exploring expedition 
fitted out by the French government, he was lost off 
the Vanikoro Islands, New Holland, in 1788, The scene 
and particulars of his fate were buried in obscurity till 
the year 1828, 

Lap sm (ldp’e-da-re.) [From L. lapis, lapidis, a 
stone.) (Arts and Trades.) A worker in, and polisher 
and engraver of, gems and precious stones. The term 
is also extended to signify a virtuoso or connoisseur in 
such things; or a merchant who deals in them. 

Lapis Inferna‘lis. [L., infernal stone.) (Chem.) 
See NITRATES. 

La'pis-Lazuli, (ldsh’w-le.) [From L. lapis, and Ar. 
azul — literally, “stone of heaven.”] (Min.) A blue 
mineral consisting chiefly of silica and alumina, with a 
little soda and some pecwiar combination of sulphur, 
to which its color is considered due. It is often sprin- 
kled with — yrites, and is found in masses or 
nodules. It was formerly much used in inlaid work, 
and furnished the pigment called ultramarine until a 
new method of preparing this was discovered. 








Fig. 434. — REINDEER. 


is plentiful ; and the waters teem with fish. The Lapps, 
or Laplanders, (native name Same,) are a people, it is 
supposed, of Tschondic (Finnish) origin; the original 
race, however, seems to have become in modern times: 
greatly outnumbered by the Finns proper, and members. 
of other races of the ndinavian family. They are- 
swarthy and strongly-built; are notorious thieves, and 
confirmed drunkards. They consist of 2 generic classes. 
—the Reindeer Lapps,and the Fishing Lapps. Both 
speak a corrupt patois of the Finnish language; and in 
religion profess — the Russian Lapps, the faith of the- 
Greek Church —the Swedish Lapps, that of the Luther-. 
an. C. Hammerfest. . estim. at 60,000, about one~ 
sixth of whom are aborigines. 


Laporte, (/ah-pért’,) in Indiana, a N.N.W. co.. skirted. 


by Lake Michigan; area, 450 sq. m. 
—A town, C. of above co., abt. 68 m. E.S.E, of Chicago. 


La . (ldpz.) or LAPLANDERS. (Ethnol.) See LAPLAND. 
La bla 


ta, (REPUBLIC OF.) See ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


La Plata, (Rio de,) (re'o da lah plah’tah,) or River 


PLATE, a great river of S. America, constituting the 
d estuary formed by the united waters of the 
rana and Uruguay rivers, a few miles N.W. of the- 
city of Buenos Ayres. Length, 200 m.; extreme width 
at its mouth (or bet. Maldonado on the N., and Cape 
San Antonio on the §.),125 m. Its navigation is much 
—— by mud-shoals and sandbanks, and its safest. 
and most accessible port is Monte Video. 


Laprairie, (lah-prai’re,) in Canada, a district of the 


p. of Quebec. . 11,861. 


Lapse, (ape) i rom L. lapsus, a slipping.) A legacy 


is said to lapse if the legatee dies before the testator; 
for as a will only operates from the death of the testa- 
tor, and at that time the legatee is dead, the legacy 
lapses ; i.e., falls into and becomes part of the residuary 
estate. So as to a devise, 


La Puebla, (lah pwe'blah,) [Sp., “The City,”] a State 
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of the Mexican Confederation, lying bet. N. Lat. 16° | 


20’- 20° 15’, and W. Lon. 970-990 15’. It occupies a great 
portion of the table-land of Anahuar. Arra, 11,700 ay. 
m. C. LA Presa DE Los Anue Les (“City of the An- 
gels”), 76m. E.S.E. of Mexico city. It suffered a lung 


siege by the French, in 1863. Pop. of city 75,600; of | 


State, 697,788. 

Lapwing, (ldp'ting,) or Pewit. (Z.51.) The name of 
several birds of the family Claradnide, comprising the 
genus Vanellus of Linn. They are natives of Europe, 
Africa, and 8. America. They differ from the plovens 
chiefly in having a hind-toe, which, however, fa small. 

Lar, pl. Lanes, (lahr ; luh'reez.) (Antig.) A household 
god held in high esteem among the Romans, and con- 
sidered by them as a sort of supernatural protector of 
their homes and domestic relations. They were images 
of wood, stune, or metal, and generally were inclosed 
in a kind of shrine placed upon the hearth. See 
PENATES. 

Lar, (/ahr,) a city of Persia, C. of p. Laristan, 180 m. 8.8. 
E. of Shiraz; N. Lat. 27° W, E. Lon. 42° 35’. Lop. 12,000. 

Larboard, (ldr/bird.) [From Du. laager, left, and 
bord, side.) (.Naul.) The left-hand side of a ship, when 
luoking towards the head or stem, in distinction from 
the right-hand or starboard side. As from the similar- 
ity in sound bet. these two names, confusion and con- 
be quent mistakes are likely to occur, the word port has 
now become very generally substituted for lurboard ; 
as, for instance, in the order “ port your helm.” 

Lureceny, (lirse-ne.) [From L. latrocinium, n highway- 
niun. ] (Chim. Law.) The felonious and fraudulent taking 
uway the gouds or property of another without his con- 
sent. ZL. was formerly divided into grand and pelly: 
the former being the stealing of an article over the 
value of vne shilling, and the latter not over that sum ; 
but this, witn other distinctions, has been abolished. 
In certain cases, however, in which without great rigor 
it would be difficult to preserve property, the punish- 
ment of L. has been made very severe. 

Larch, (luirch.) (L. luriz.) (Bot.) A tribe of trees be- 
longing to the gen. Abies, but sometimes placed in a 
distinct gen. called Larix. Its needle-shaped leaves are 
at first arranged in tufts, but subsequently become 
separated one from the other by the lengthening of the 
branch upon which they grow. They fall off at the 

approach of winter. The cones are small, erect, some- 
what egg-shaped, but blunt-pointed, and the scales 
have irregular margins; for these reasons the larch is 
sometimes placed in a distinct genus, and called Luris 
europea. The wood of the larch is much prized, and 
very durable; its bark js employed by tannery, and it, as 
well as the trunk, affords what is known as Venice tur- 
pentine, which differs from most other kinds of turpen- 
tine in not becoming hard by exposure to the air for a 
considerable period. A kind of sugary matter exudes 
from the larch in summer-time, and is collected under 
the name of Manna of Briingon. The larch attains a 
great size, and forms a most beautiful object on the 
mountain sides in Switzerland and other Alpine dis- 
tricts of Europe, Not less valuable aud beautiful is 
the Hackmatack or Red American L., Alica tenuifolia, 
which is common in the northern parts of N. America, 
and on the Alleghany Mountains. It is much cultivated 
for ornamental purposes. 

Lard, are) [Fr., from L. Iardum.] The melted and re- 
fined fat of swine, consisting of the layers of adipose 
matter lying between the skin and the flesh of the 
animal. It is extensively used in medicine, coukery, 
and the arts, und forms an important article of export 
from the U. States, where, at Cincinnati and Chicago, 
its refining for the European markets is carried on on 
an extensive scale. After the separation of the stearine 
and margarine from the raw material, the fluid product 
called Lard-oi is obtained, while the stearine left 
enters largely into the manufacture of soap and candles. 

Lardizabalacere, (lalr-de-za-bdl-a’se-e.) (Bot) A 
small O. of plants, all. AMenispermales, differing from 
Menispermaceæ in their compound leaves. 

Laredo, (luh-ra’do,) in Texas, a vill., C. of Webb co., on 
the Rio del Norte, 500 m. S.W. of Austin. Pop. 2,046. 
Large, (lairy.) [Fr., from L. largus.) (Naut.) A ship 
is said to suil large, when going free with the wind 

athwart her counter. 

Larghetto, (lahr-gét'to.) [It.. largely.] (Mus.) A move- 
ment of time one degree quicker than LARGO, q. v. 

Largo, (lihr’go.) [It., large.| ( Muz.) A movement whose 
time is one degree quicker than yrave, and two degrees 
faster than adagio. 

Laridee, (lir’e-de.) (Zodl.) The Gull fam., comprising 
swimming-birds (O. Natatores) which have the Dill 
generally shorter than the head, straight at the base, 
more or less curved at the tip, nostrils linear, and wings 
leng and pointed, They frequent the shores of all 
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countries, and also wander far inland. The Skua Gulla, 

| orJagers, gen. Sercorarius, of both hemispheres, are abt 
2) inches long. The Glaucous Gull, or Burgomaster, 
Larus gluuscescens, of the Arctic regions and southward, 
is 30 inches long, bill strung, tail nearly even, colors 
light, head white. The Kittiwakes, gen. Rissa, of the 
northern regions, are 14 to 17 inches long. The Terns, 
or Egy-birds, gen. Sterna, have the bill slender, wings 
long and pointed, tail long and forked, and are gen- 
erally white, or li ht, below; black, and bluish, above: 
they feed upon small marine animals, which they dart 
down upon, The Black Skimmer, Ahynchops nigra, of 
the Atlantic, is 19 inches long, aud skims its foed from 
the surface of the water. 

Larimer, | ldre-miir.) in Colorado, a N. co.. skirted by 
Wyoming: urea, 1.800 sq. m.; C. La Porte. 

Larissa, (lah-ris'sah,) or YENISHEHR, a city of Turke 
in Europe, C. p. Thessaly, on the Salembria, 75 m. 8.W. 
of Balonica, Lip. 25,010), 

| Laristan, (lahr-is-tahn’,) a p. of Persia, bordering 
upon the Persian Gulf, bet. N. Lat. 260-299, B. Lon. 
64°-48? 5 area, 16,000 sq. m. It is a sterile region, in- 
habited by a number of nomadic tribes who pursue a 
vagrant sort of existence. 

Lark, (lahrk.) (Zocl.) The common name of birds 
comprising the gen. Alauda and Sturnella, fam. Icterulie. 
The Sky-lark, or Laveruck, A. Arvenss, of Europe (Fig. 
435), the most har- 


monious of this 
musical tribe, com- 
mences its song 


early in the spring, 
continues it during 
the whole summer, 
and is one of those 
few birds that chant 
while on the wing. 
When it first rises 
from the earth, its 
notes are feeble and 
interrupted; as it 
ascends, however, 
theygradually swell 
to their full tone, 
and long after it is lost to the sight it still continues 
to charm the ear with its melody. It mounts almost 
perpendicularly, but descends in an oblique direction, 
unless threatened with danger, when it drops like a 
stone. The Meadow L., Slurnella magna, of N. America, 
abt. 10 inches long, somewhat resembles the Sky-lark 
in its habits, but its song is not so sweet and har- 
monivus, 

Lark’spur. (Bot) Bee DELPHINIUM. 

Larmiler, (ldrme-a.) |Fr.] (Arch.) Bee CORONA. — 
(Zo6l.) In deer, antelopes, &c., the name of a membran- 
ous sac at the corner of the eye, serving as the reposi- 
tory of a thick, dark-colored humor. 

Larochefoucauld, Fraxgois, Duc pr, (lah-rdeh-foo- 
ko.) an eminent French writer on moral and social 
philosophy, B. 1613. He participated in the intrigues 
carried on by the court party against Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and, later, became a chief of the Frondeurs. His 
famous work Zecflerions, ou Sentences et Martmes morales 
(1665), largely contributed toward the formation of a 
national taste, and has placed him amoung the foremost 
of French classics. D. 1680, 

per ochelaque HENRI DU VERGER, COMTE DE, 
(lah-rdsh-zhahk-luhn’,) a French royalist leader, B. in 
Poitou, 1772. In 1793 he acted as commander-in-chief 
of the monarchist forces in the insurrection against the 
Republic known in history as the Vendean War. He 
fell on the field of Nouaillé, in 1794. 

Ln Rochelle, (lak ro-shél’,) a fortified seaport of 
France, C. of dept. Charente-Inferieure, a prov. to the 
E. of the island of Ré, and ¿00 m. S.W. of Paris. It has 
a fine harbor and commodious docks, and exports great 
quantities of brandy. Bet. 1152 and 1224, and 1360-72, 
this place was held by the English, as part of the duwry 
of Eleanor of Guienne, queen of Henry 11. It formed 
a Huguenot stronghold, from 1507 till 1628, when it 
surrendered to Louis XIII. Pep. 18,720, 

Larrey, Dominique Jean, Baron, (luli-ra“, jun eminent 
French surgeon, B. at Bagneres-de-Bigorre in 1776, was 
chief of the medical statt of the army under Napoléon 
I. D. 1842. 

La Rue, (lah rou’) in Kentucky, a central co.; area, 400 
sq. m.; C. Hodgensville. 

Larva, pl. Larva, (luhr’vah.) [L., a mask.) (Antiq.) 
Among the old Romans, the spectre of a deceased per- 
son, often represented uuder the form of a skeleton. — 
(Zool) The grub or caterpillar state of an insect, or 

that stage of its metamorphosis which it assumes on 
| issuing from the egg, and befure entering upon the 


| 
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pupa state. The term is also applied to the early stage 
of — of lower — — — 

Laryngitis, (Jiſtis.) (From Gr. larygz, the throat. 
( Med.) mh disease of the larynx, which in some meas- 
ure resembles croup; but is usually devoid of the pe- 
culiar sonorous inspiration which attends the latter. 
While croup attacks children, L. is a disease of more 
advanced life. It requires the most active treatment. 

Laryngoscope, (lah-rin‘jo-skop.) [From Gr. larygz, 
and skopeo, I view.) (Med.) An instrument for exam- 
ining visually the parts within the larynx. It consists 
of a concave reflecting mirror, its ceutre perforated 
with an aperture through which the surgeon looks. 
This is held before his eye by means of a handle which 
is grasped by the teeth. A column of light from a 
lamp placed in a suitable position is reflected from the 
mirror, and thrown into the patient's open mouth 
while a metal speculum is introduced therein, and held 
above the larynx. Any image thrown upon the metal 
speculum is cleurly seen by the surgeon looking 
— the perforation in the mirror before his cye. 

Laryngotomy, (-9dt’ome.) [From Gr. larygz, and 
temnein, to cut.) (Surg.) The operation of cutting the 
larynx or windpipe, for assisting obstructed respira- 
tion, or the removing of extraneous bodies. 

Larynx, (ldr'ingks.) [From Gr. larygz, the gullet.J 
(Anat.) The organ of voice, and takes a part in the 

' respiratory process, as all air passing cither to or from 
the lungs must pass through it. It is a complex piece 
of mechanism, resembling a box composed of pieces of 
cartilage, which may be moved on each other, and in- 
closing the membranous bands (the chordæ vocales) by 
which the vocal vibrations are produced. It is situated 
between the trachea, or windpipe, and the base of the 
tongue, at the upper and frunt part of the neck, where 
it forms a considerable projection (especially in men) 
in the mesial line; and it opens superiorly into the 

harynz, or throat, and inferiorly into the windpipe. 

La Salle, (lah sahl’,) in Minois, a N. central co.; area, 
1,060 sq. m.; C. Ottawa.—A city of aboveco., 110 m. 
N.E. of Springfield, and the terminus ofthe Illinois 
and Michigan Canal. ; 

Lascar, (ldskahr’,) (Dind. lashkar, a native boatman,] 
in the East Indies, a native sailor, boatman, or ship- 
stevedore. 

Las Casas, BARTHOLOMÉ DE, (lahz kah’zds,)a Spanish 
missionary, B. in Seville, 1474, who accompanied Co- 
lambus in his 2d voyage to America. He is noted for 
his generous exertions in favor of the oppressed In- 
dians, and as the author of a General History of the In- 
dies. D. 1566. 

Las Cases, EMANUEL, Marquis pe, (lahz kahs’,) a 
French general, b. in Languedoc, 1766. He was an in- 
timate companion of the Emperor Napoleon I., whose 
captivity he shared, and the events of which he has re- 
corded in the well-known work entitled the Memorial 
of Saint Helena (8 vols., 1822-3). D. 1842. 

Lassa, (lds‘sah,) or L’Hassa, a city of 8. Central Asia, 
C. of Thibet, and the seat of the Grand Lama, on the 
Mourao River, in N. Lat. 29° 30’, E. Lon. 90° 40. 
variously estimated from 24,000 to 40,000. 

Lassen, (lds’stn,) in Culifornia, a N.E. co., b. W. by Ne- 
vada; area, 3,200 sq. m.; C. Susanville. 

Lassitude, ([ds’se-tid.) [From L. lassitudo, weariness.]} 
(Med.) A morbid sensation of physical languor; often 
the precursor of discase. 

Lasso, or Lariat, (lds’so.) [Sp.lazo.] A long cord or 
thong of leather or hide, having a loop and slip-knot 
at one end; it is used by American hunters, N. and 8., 
in the pursuit of the buffalo, wild horse, &c., which 
animals are captured while in full flight, by their 
Mounted enemy dexterously hurling the missile ‘so as 
to encircle the head, horns, &c., of the object of his 
chase. 

L’Assamption, (Jais-sén’shon,) a district of Canada, 
p. Quebec. Pop. 15,473. 

Last, (ldst.) [From A.S. Alest.) (Com.) A weight or 
measure of capacity, varying in content in different 
countries, and with regard to different articles. In the 
N. countries of Europe, the ship L. is equal to 2 Eng. 
tons ; in Germany, the grain L. measures abt. 11 imp. 
grs., and the coal L. abt. 1 ton, 10 cwt. In Holland, 
again, the grain L. isequivalent to 1014 imp. grs. Alto- 

ther, the L. may generally be taken as being equal to 
000 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

Latakia, ((dt-ah-ke’ah,) (anc. Laodicea ad Mare,) a 
town of Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, 74 m. 8. by E. of Is- 
kanderoon. It is noted for the fine tobacco grown in 
its vicinity. Pup. 10,000. 

Latania, (lah-ta’neah.) (Bot) A small gen. of Afri- 


can palms. 
Lateen Sails, (Iah-teen’.) (Naut.) Triangular sails 
with very long yards, much inclined to the horizon. 
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They are commonly used by the xebecs, polaccas, set- 
tees, and other small craft navigated in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 





Latent Heat, (/a’t’nt.) [From L. lateo, to lie hid.) 
(Phys.) When substances pass from the solid to the 
liquid condition, and from the liquid to the gaseous 
condition, they absorb heat. A liquid isa solid plus 
heat; a gas is a liquid plus heat. e heat thus ab- 
sorbed does not appear as sensible heat, but is con- 
sumed in conferring potential energy upon the mole- 
cules. It thus ceases to exist as heat, and by the older 
writers it was considered to be hidden in the substance 
to which it was communicated, and hence received the 
name of latent heat. Latent heat was discovered by Dr. 
Black, of Edinburgh, in 1760; the term is still generally 
retained in science, although the significance of it, as 
Black understood it, has passed away. 

Lateran, (lit’eran.) [So called from its occupyin 
the place of the ancient palace of Plautius Lateranus. 
(Eccl. Hist.) The first in dignity of the Roman churches, 
and styled in Roman usage “the Mother and Head of 
all the churches of the city and the world.” It was 
originally dedicated to the Saviour; but Lucius II., who 
rebuilt it in the middle of the 12th cent., dedicated it 
to St. John the Baptist. The solemn entrance of the 
newly elected Pope into office is inaugurated by his 
coming in procession to take possession of this church ; 
and over its portico is the balcony from which, on cer- 
tain festivals, as from St. Peter’s upon other days, he 
blesses the entire world. 

Latex, (la'téks.) [L., juice.] (Bot.) The elaborated or 
descending sap—a granular fluid which flows along 
tubes called laticifervus vessels. 

Lath, (/dth.) [From A.S. lætta.) (Arch.) A long thin 
strip or vencer of wood, nailed to the rafters of a wall 
or roof, to receive the plaster or coating. 

Lathe, (lath.) [Etymol. undecided.] (Mech.) See TURN- 
ING 


Lathreea, (Idth-re’ah.) (Bot.) The Toothwort, a gen. 
of herbaceous plants, O. Orobanchacee. The roet, 
which is parasitic on the roots of various trees, is 
branched and clothed with numerous fleshy scales, 
which, from their resemblance to human front tecth, 
originated the English name. 

Lathyrus, (lah-thi’riis.) (Bot.) A gen of plants, O. 
Fabaceæ, chiefly found in temperate climates. They ary 
herbs with weak stems, sometimes climbing, the leav& 
usually pinnate, with fewer and larger leaflets than in 
the vetches, and often only one pair or even none at 
all, the common stalk always ending ina point ora 
tendril. The flowers are solitary or in racemes, purple, 
red, blue, white, or bright yellow, and often very hand- 
some, L. odoratus, the Sweet Pea, and L. latifolius, the 
Everlasting Pca, and other species, are cultivated in 
flower-gardens. 

Laticif’erous Vessels. (Bot.) See LATEX. 

Laticlave, (ld’ekldv.) (Antig.) The Clarus latus. 
See CLAVUs. 

Latifoliate, (ldt-ce-fo/le-dt.) (From L. latus, a side, and 
Jolium, leaf.) (Bot.) Having broad leaves. 

Latimer, Huan, ((dt’e-mur,) an English divine and 
early reformer, B. in Leicestershire, 1472, became bishop 
of Worcester in 1535. After suffering an imprisonment 
fur 3 years in the Tower of London, on account of the 
passuge of the “act of six articles,” he finally perished 
at the stake, along with Bishop Ridley, 1556, in the 
reign of Mary. 
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Latin, (lin) [From Latium.) (Geoz.) Relating or 
perne to the Latins, or people of ancient Latium, 
taly ; hence, by implication, Roman; and, substantively, 
a native or inhabitant of a country originally peopled 
or colonized by the ancient Romans. Also, philulugi- 
cally, the language spoken by the old Romans, which 
is a prominent member of the family of languages 
known as the Aryan or Indo-European. There seem 
to have been two distinct dialects, one the language of 
good society and books, the other that of the common 
people. The former reached its highest state of perfec- 
tion in the writings of Virgil, Cicero, Horace, and 
others, In the course of time the original dialects of 
the Roman provinces became intermixed with the L., 
whence we have the modern French, Spanish, and Ital- 
jan. A knowledge of L.is essential to a thorough com- 
prehension of our own language, from the great num- 
ber of words derived from the Z. or Latinized tongues. 
Until comparatively recent times, L. was the Janguaye 
of diplomacy in Europe, and it still is the official lan- 
guage of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Latin Church, (The.) (Eccl. Hit.) A term often 
employed to designate the Roman Catholic Church, in 
contradistinction t the Greek Church. 

Latin Empire. (His.) The name given to that 
portion of the Byzantine empire which was seized in 
1204 by the Crusaders, who made Constantinople their 
capital. It was overthrown by the Greeks in 1261. 

Latinism, (ldl/In-izm.) ( Philol.) A lingual peculiarity 
or idiomatic form of expression, derived from the Latin 
language. 

Latinity, (lah-tin’ete.) (Philol.) Purity of knowledge 
of the Latin tongue or idiom; perfect Latin scholarship. 

Latinus, (lah-té’ntis.) (Heroic Hist.) A traditional 
king of Latium, son of Faunus, and father-in-law of 
Æneas. 

Latitude, (lit'e-tiid.) [From L. latitudo, breadth.] 
(Ast.) The distance of a star or planet from the ecliptic, 
measured on the arc of a great circle passing through 
the poles of that circle. — ( Geog.) The distance of a 
place from the equator, measured by the angle which 
the horizon-plane of the place makes with the earth's 
axis, or (which is the same thing) by the real elevation 
of that pole from the heavens which is visible at that 
piace. It is either N. or S., according as the place is 
situate on the N. or 8. side of the equator. See MERID- 
1AN and LONGITUDE. 

Latitudinarian, (-In-a’re-dn.) (Same deriv.] ( Theol.) 
One who admits a latitude in belief and in the inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ.— In a general sense, one who 
is not bound by fixed or settled limits in opinion; or, 
one who practises or upholds perfect freedom of thought 
or action. 

Latium, (la/shetim.) (Anc. Hist.) A country of Italy, 
lying between the Apennines and the sea, and between 
Etruria and Campania, inhabited by the Latin people. 
Alba was the ancient capital, but Rome afterwards, and 
in yet legendary times, acquired the supremacy in the 
league. It was not, however, without a long struggle 
that this position was secured, but in the year 340 B. C. 
the Latins were finally forced to succumb, and their 
name remained only as a political distinction, and the 
designation of the vernacular language of Rome. 

Latona, (lah-to/nah.) (Afyth.) A daughter of Coeus and 
Phoebe, and beloved by Jupiter, by whom she became 
mother of Apollo and Diana. 

La Trappe, (lah trdp’.) (Eccl. Hist.) See TRAPPISTS. 

Latria, (la-tri‘ah.) [From Gr. latreia, public worship.] 
(Eccl) The highest kind of worship, or that paid to 
the Almighty: distinguished in the Roman Catholic 
Church from dulia, or the inferior worship paid to 
sainta, 

Latrobite, (Idt'réb-it.) (Min.) A hydrated silicate of 
aluminia, with lime, potash, and oxide of manganese. 
It is of a pale red color, and is found, massive or crys- 
tallized, in Amitok Island, near the coast of Labrador. 

Latten, (ldťtn.) [From Fr. laiton.) (Metall) Plates 
or laminæ of brass or bronze, reduced to different thick- 
nesses, according to the uses for which they are in- 
tended; also, a name for tinned iron. Black latten, or 
bragier’s brass, is a composition of zinc and copper. 

Latter-Day Saints. (Tiecol.) See Mormons. 

Lattice-work, (ld’tis-.) [From Fr. latte, a lath.] A 
kind of wooden or iron net-work, made by forming 
open squares of crossed rods, laths, or bars. 

Latticed, (ldt/list.) (Her.) A shield is said to be lat- 
ticed, when covered with a kind of net-work, differing 
from fretty only in that the pieces do not pass under 
cme over each other, but have nails inserted at the 

oints. 
fice-leaf-plant. (Bot.) See OUVIRANDRA. 

Lad, WILLIAM, (Jawd,) an English prelate and states- 

man, B. in Berks, 1673. After the assassination of 
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Buckingham, Z. became virtually the chief minister 
of Charles I., and was raised to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury in 1633. He was for years busily and fruit- 
lenely employed in repressing Puritanism and intro- 
ducing ¢piscapacy into Scotland. In 164) he was im- 
peached of high treason by the House of Commons, was 
stripped of his honors, exposed to many indignities, 
and after having been imprisoned for five years in the 
Tower of London, was adjudged to death, and perished 
under the hand of the headaman, Jan. 10, 1644-1645. 

Laudanum, (lau'danüm.) [A contraction from L. 
laudandum, a being praised.) (Med.) A tincture of 
opium, prepared by macerating the sliced or powdered 
drug in spirit, and filtering. te ina powerful anodine 
and soporific, but must be given with extreme cantion, 

Lauderdale, (lcd'ar-dal,) in Alabama, a N.W. co., b. 
by Mississippi and Tennessee; area, 630 rq. miles; C. 
VFlorence.—In Mivitij pi, an enatern county. bordering 
upon Alabama; urea, 760 eq. miles. C. Marion.—In 

nessee, a western county; ureu, 3.0 sq. miles. C. 
Ripley. 

Lauds, (Jawd:.) (Prom L. lauda, I praise.) ( Eccl.) Cer- 
tain prayemin the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church, 
formerly said at daybreak, between those of malins 
and prime. 

Lauenbureg.,. (lou’en-boorg,)a duchy of Gerinany, for- 
merly a Danish possession, but incorporated in Prussia 
in 1805. It lies along the right bank of the Elbe, bet. 
N. Lat. 52° 21/-889 4s’, and E. Lon. 10° 13’-11° 3’. Area, 
452 84. m. C. Ratzeburg. Pop. 40,978, 

Laughing-gas, (ldf'fing-.) (Chem.) Nitrous oxide. 
Ree NITROUS Oxipe. 

Launceston, (ldns'tün,) a city and seaport of Tas- 
mania, at the confluence of the Esk and Tamar, 32 m. 
R.E. of Dalrymple. Pop. 10,359. 

Launch, (idneh.) [From It. lanciare, to throw.) 
(Nunut) The largest boat belongiug tu a man-of-war or 
merchantman, generally used in underrunning the 
cables. 

Laura, (lau'rah.) See PETRARCH. 

Lauracere, ((aw-ra’se-e.) (From L. laurus, the laurel. 
(Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Daphnales, consisting oO 
troe or shrubs which have leaves without stipules, and 
flowers in panicles or umbels. The fruit is a one-seeded 
berry or drupe; the fruit-stalk often enlarging and be- 
coming fleshy. Most of the species are aromatic and 
fragrant. To this O. belong the Cinnamon, Camphor, 
and Sassafras trees, as well as the Laurels. See Laurus. 

Laureate, ((au’re-dt,) or Pogt-Laurgatg. [From L. 
laureatus, crowned with laurel.) (Ang. Hist.) An offi- 
cer appointed by the crown to compose odes, &c., ik 
honor of grand state occasions. The laureatesbip is now 
held by Alfred Tennyson, the most eminent of English 
living poets. 

| Lanrel, (law’ril.) (Bot.) See LAURUS. 

Lau ’rel, in Kentucky, a 8.8.E. co.; area, 430 sq. m.; O. 
London. 

Laurens, Hexry, (law’rénz,) an American statesman, 
B. at Charleston, S. C., 1724. In 1777 be becume presi- 
dent of the General Congress; and in 1780, while travel- 
ling to the Hague, to which city he had been uppointed 
ambassador, he was captured by the English, and held 
prisoner in the Tower of London for a period of 14 
months. In 1782 he codperated with Franklin and Jay 
in signing the preliminaries of a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. D.1792. His son, JOHN, B. 1750, served 
as aid-de-camp to Gen. Washington through the war 
with England, and in 1781 was dispatched to France on 
a special mission which he successfully accumplished. 
Killed in action near the Combahee River, 8. C. in 
Aug., 1782. 

Lau’rens, in Georgia, a S.E. central co.; area, 700 sq 
m. C. Dublin —In th Carolina, a north-western 
central district; area, 812 sq. m. Capital Laurens- 
ville. 

Laurentian Rocks, (law-ren’she-dn-.) [Derived 
from the river St. Lawrence. ] ( Geol.) A series of palæozoic 
strata of considerable thickness, forming the oldu-t 
known strata of our globe. They have been found it 
the U. States and Canada, in which last country they 
occupy an area of 200,000 sq. m., and in Scotland. They 
consist chiefly of metamorphic rocks (gneiss, quartzites. 
and schists), and are traversed by numerous dykes of 
granite, syenite, and greenstone. It was supposed that 
they were destitute of organic remains, but a few inver- 

.tebrate fossils (a coralline and seme rhizopodous shells) 
have been recently discovered in their limestones. This 
system lies under two other formations of similar char- 
acter (the Labrador and Huronian series), both older 
than the Silurian. 

Laurestine, (law'rés-tin.) (Bot.) See VIBURNUM. 

Lanrus, (uw riis.) (Bot.) The Laurel, a gen. ef planta, 
O. Lauracex. There are some American species, but 
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the oest known is the Bay or Noble Laurel, L. nobilis, a 
native of Italy, but cultivated in our gardens as a 
handsome evergreen. Its leaves are lance-shaped, with 
an agreeable aromatic slightly bitter taste; its flowers 
are yellowish and inconspicuous, and its fruits are suc- 
culent and of the size of a small cherry. From their 
agreeable flavor the leaves of the Bay are made use of 
by cooks and confectioners. The dried figs that are 
imported into this country are usually packed with 
these leaves. From the fruit is expressed a butter- 
like substance known as Oil of Bays, which has been 
used as an external stimulant. It is this species of 
Laurel which was sacred to Apollo, and was used for 
garlands. 

Lausanne, (lo-zdn’,) a city of the Swiss Republic, C. 
of cant. Vaud, picturesquely situated on the S. slope of 
the Jura Mountains, abt. a mile from the N. shore of 
Lake Leman, and 30 m. N.E. of Geneva. Pop. 26,520. 

Lauterbrunnen, (lou’'ter-broon-en,) a village and 
valley of Switzerland, situated among the grandest 
scenery of the Bernese Alps, a few miles to the S.E. of 
the Lake of Thun. In its neighborhood is the water- 
fall of the Saubbach, the highest in Europe. 

Lauzun, ANTOINE NoMPaR DE Caumont, DUO DE, (lo- 
zoon’,) a French courtier of the court of Louis XIV., B. 
in Gascony, 1632, and whose career forms one of the 
romances of history. He is said to have secretly 


married Anna Maria de Montpensier, “La Grande |` 


Demoiselle,” cousin to the king. Ten years of his later 
life, 1671-81, he passed in prison, to which he had been 
consigned through the enmity of the reigning favorite, 
Madame de Montespan. 

Lava, (lah’vah.) [From L. laro, to lave.) (Geol.) The 
melted matter that flows from volcanoes, and solidifies 
to stone. Basalt is ancient lava. 

Lavaca, (la-vah’kah,) in Texas, a 8.8.E. co.; area, 900 
sq.m.; C. Hallettsville. 

Laval, (lah’vdl,) a city of France, C. dep. Mayenne, 42 
m. E. of Rennes. Near it, Oct. 25, 1798, the Vendean 
general, Larochejaquelin, obtained a brilliant victory 
over the Republican army. op. 27,187. 

La’val, a district of Canada, p. Québec. Pop. 9,472. 

La Vallière, Louise FRANÇOISE DE LABAUME LEDLANC, 
DUCHESSE DE, (la val/le-air,) a mistress of Louis XIV., B. 
at Tours, 1644; D. in a Carmelite nunnery, 1710. 

Lavandula, (la-van’du-lah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 

Lamiacee, The common Lavender, L. vera, is a 
native of the south of Europe, but is cultivated in this 
country for the sake of ita agreeable perfume, and for 
the oil on which this property depends. It is an under- 
shrub two to three feet high, with ascending striated 
branches; linear hoary leaves, which in the young state 
are rolled under at the edges; and grayish-blue flowers 
which are borne in compact spikes. The flowers and 
leaves of this plant are stated to have been used by the 
ancients to perfume their baths, whence perhaps the 
name, from lavare, to wash. They are still used by 
housewives to perfume their stores of linen, and pre- 
vent the access of moths. The essential oil of Lavender 
is procured by distillation from the flowers, and is much 
prized for its agreeable odor ; when dissolved in spirits 
of wine, and mixed with other perfumes, it forms the 
much appreciated Lavender Water. 

Lavater, Jons Caspar, (lah-rah-tair’,) a celebrated 
Swiss divine, B. in Zurich, 1741. He published in 1775- 
78 his Phystognomic Fragments for the tion of the 
Knowledge and Love of Mankind. This remarkable work 
is the result of multiplied and curious observations 
generalized into an ingenious system, which, once very 
popular, has been in a great measure superseded by the 
more modern science of Phrenology. D. 1801. 

Lavender. (Bot.) See LAVANDULA. 

Laver, (läv'ūr.) [From L. lavo, to wash.] (Script.) A 
font to hold the water used for ablutionary purposes by 
the priests during their sacred ministrations. l 

Laverna, (lah-rùrnah.) (Myth.) The Roman goddess 
of robbers, to whom a grove on the Via Salaria was 
held sacred. 

Lavoisier, Axtorvg LAURENT, (lah-cwaw’ya,) an illus- 
trious French natural philosopher, and the founder of 
the antiphlogistic or modern school of chemistry, was 
B. in Paris, 1743. His celebrity chiefly rests on his great 
theory of the decomposition of water, which he demon- 
strated in 1783; and on the invention of a new chemical 
nomenclature which is still retained. He perished 
under the guillotine during the Reign of Terror, 1794. 

Law, (lau.) [A.S. lah; L. lez.) A body of rules applica- 
ble to a given subject; also, a single one of those rules. 
The term has, therefore, a collective and a peer 
meaning. Whenever certain events invariably follow 
certain antecedents, we use the word law metaphori- 
cally, to express this invariable sequence. Thus we say 
the law of gruvilation, the luws of motion, &c. In its 
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strict sense, law is “a command issued by a superior, 
imposing an obligation on an inferior.” Human law is 
comprehended under several heads : — The law of nations 
(q. v.) Positive or municipal law, which is a rule of 
civil conduct, prescribed by the supreme power in the 
state, commanding what is right, and prohibiting what 
is wrong; it comprehends the duties of individuals to- 
wards the community, and towards each other. Some- 
times laws are enacted to explain other laws, sometimes 
to suit particular emergencies. Municipal law is in 
some cases supposed to have the immediate sanction of 
heaven. Thus, in Mohammedan governments, the code 
of law is found altogether, or principally, in the Koran. 
The Hindoos also, and some other nations, pretend toa 
religious sanction for their laws. Roman law, which, 
as collected and digested in the pandects, code, and tn- 
stitutes of the emperor Justinian, is the great foundation 
of most of the laws used in the states of modern Europe, 
and constitutes the civil law (q. v.). Canon law consists 
of the rules framed by the Christian Church for its own 
spiritual guidance. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
it consists of edicts of popes, decrees of councils, and 
authoritative declarations of fathers and doctors of the 
Church. The canons of the Protestant Church were 
enacted in 1603. The Common law (q. v.), which com- 
prises the whole of both civil and criminal law, as ad- 
ministered by courts having trial by jury. The Statute 
law, which is the body of laws established by acts of the 
legislative power. The Equity (q.v.). The Martial law, 
which is that military rule and authority which exists 
in time of war, and is conferred by the laws of war, in 
relation to persons and things under and within the 
scope of active military operations, in carrying on the 
war, and which extinguishes or suspends civil rights 
and the remedies founded upon them, for the time 
being, so far as it may appear to be necessary in order 
to the full accomplishment of the purposes of the war. 
Martial law is administered by Courte-martial (q. v.). 
The Military law is a system of regulations for the gov- 
ernment of an army or navy. It is also administered 
by courts-martial, but is to be distinguished from mar- 
tial law, which extends to all persons, while all military 
persons only are subjected to military law. 

Law, Joux, or Lauriston, a Scottish financier, and pro- 
jector of the so-called * South Sea Bubble,” was B. near 
Edinburgh, 1671. After squandering his fortune, he 
adopted the avocation of professional gambler, and in 
1716 succeeded in ingratiating himself with Philip, 
Duc d'Orleans and Regent of France, who lent him 
governmental countenance in furthering certain finan- 
cial schemes ostensibly formed fur the benefit of the 
public revenue. In connection with a bank of issue 
and deposit for which he had obtained a charter, L. 
started a bubble concern with a capital of 100,000,000 
francs, styled the Missisippi Company, organized for 
carrying on exclusive trade with Louisiana, the East 
Indies, &c. In 1720, L. became controller of the na- 
tional finances; in the same year his banking bubble 
burst to the ruin of half France, and the quasi-million- 
aire D. in poverty at Venice in 1729. 

Law of Nations, or INTERNATIONAL LAW, comprises 
the rules respected by the mutual consent of Christian 
nations, but seldom voluntarily infringed, and when 
infringed, considered to require reparation. They ro- 
late to the intercourse of nations in peace, the grounds 
of just war, the limits of lawful hostility, the rights of 
conquest, the privileges of ambassadors, &c. 

Lawn, (laun.) [Emon Fr. linon.) (Manuf.) A soft, 
superior kind of fine linen cloth. 

Lawrence, James, (/ér’riins,) a gallant American 
naval officer, B. at Burlington, N.J., 1781. He signalized 
himself during the war with England, 1812-13, by cap- 
turing the British vessel Peacock in the latter year; 
and on the 1st June, by challenging, while in comman 
of the Chesapeake, the British frigate Shannon to a naval 
duel, fought off Boston harbor. After a sanguinary 
action of two hours, Capt. L. fell mortally wounded, and 
was carried, along with his ship, into lifax harbor 
by the victors. His adversary, Capt. Broke, lost a leg 
in the fight. 

Law’rence, Sm THomas, an eminent English portrait- 
painter, B. in Bristol, 1769, s. Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
1792 as first painter to King George III. In 1820 he 
became President of the Royal Academy. He limned 
nearly all the monarchs and notabilities of Europe, 
and his pictures are distinguished by fidelity of touch, 
and by a peculiar softness and grace of finish. D. 1830. 

Law’rence, (St.,) a Christian martyr, B. in Rome, 
became treasurer of the Church in 257, and suffered 
death (it is said by beiug broiled upon a gridiron) 
under Valerian. 

Law’rence, in Alabama, a N.N.W. co.; area, 825 sq. 
u. C. Moulton.—In Avhunsas, a N.N.E. county, border- 
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ing on Missouri; area, 1,330 sq. m. C. Smithvile- 
In JUinots, a B.E. county, bounded by Indiana area. 
325 sq. m. Lawrenceville—In Indiana, a &. cen 
tral county; area, 440 sq. m. C. Bedford.—In Kansas. 
a flourishing city, C. of Douglas county on the Kansas 
River, 32 miles S.S.W. of Leavenworth.—In Kentucky, u 
county bordering on Virginin; ar-a, 640 sq m. C 
Louisa.—In Massachusetts, a city distinguished Ly it» 
rapid rise and industrial development.—In Mississty7). 
a —88 central county; area, 900 sq. miles. C. Monti- 
cello.—In Missouri, a suuth-western county; area, (00 
sq. miles. C. Mount Vernon.—In Ohio, a southern 
county, bordering on Kentucky and Virginia; area, 
400 sq. miles. C. Burlington.—In Pennsylvania, a west- 
ern county, bounded by Ohio; area, 400 aq. miles. C. 
New Castle —In Tennesser, u southern county, akirted 
oy Alabama; area, €50 square miles. O. wrence 
Lurg. 

Law ronce, (St.,) a great river of N. America form- 
iug tho natural line of demarcation bet. the U. States 
and the Dominion of Canada, in connection with the 
chain of Great Lakes, and intersecting abt. 27 deg. of 
lon., and 8 of lat. Taking its rise in the St. Louis, an 
affluent of Lake Superior in the upper regions of the 
Huron country, the St. L. assumes different names at 
different stages of its course: viz. thuse of the &. 
Louis ns far as Lake Superior; St. Mary, bet. the lat- 
ter and Lake Huron; S&. Clair and Detroit, thence na 
far as Lake Erie ; bet. lakes Erie and Ontario it is called 
the Niagara ; from the latter lake to Montreal the Iro- 
quois and Cularaqui; its course from Montreal to the 
Atlantic being the true &. Lawrence, strictly speaking. 
From its source to ita embouchure, its length is fully 
2,000 m., and its basin is computed to embrace an area 
of 500,000 sq. m. Its width varies: being at Montreal 
edie it is spanned by the famous tubular Victoria 

ridge) 114 miles across ; 1 mile opposite Quebec; below 
the t-named city it broadens out intoa noble estu- 
ary, attaining at the island of Anticosti a width of 35) 
m. Its chief affluents are the Saguenay, Ottawa, and 
Richelieu, and on its banks are the flourishing cities 
of Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Buffalo, Os- 
wego, Prescott, Ogdensburg, &c. The tide ascends 432 
m. up stream, and the river is navigable for ships of 
large tonnage as far as Montreal. In the winters its 
navigation is much impeded by ice, and is frequently 
closed altogether. Bet. the foot of Lake Ontario and 
the city of Brockville are the picturesque Thousand 
Islands, with their attendant rapids. — The GULF oP 
St. LAWRENCE is a great arm of the N. Atlantic Ocean, 
situate bet. N. Lat. 469-519 and W. Lon. 579-65°, and 
occupying the entire water area b. E. by Newfound- 
land, N. by Labrador, 8. by the islands of Cape Breton 
and Prince Edward, and W. by New Brunswick aud 
the St. Lawrence river. It contains, besides the 
islands just mentioned, those of Anticosti and the 
Magilalen group; and connects with the ocean by the 
Strait of Belleisle on the N., St. Pauls Channel bet. 
Cape Breton and Newfoundland on the S.E., and tlie 
Gut of Canso separating Nova Scotia from Cape Bre- 
ton on the 8S. 

Law’rence, (St.,) in New Fork, a N.N.E. co., b. on 
the N.W. by the river St. Lawrence ; ureu, 2,000 sq. m. ; 
C. Canton. Pop. 84,826. 

Law’renceburg, in Indiana, a town of Dearborn 
co., abt. 90 m. S.E. of Indianapolis. 

Laxatives, (liks’ah-tivs.) From L. lazatio, a slack- 
ening.] (Med.) A class of medicines which act as mild 
openers of the bowels, being less potent than purga- 
tives, and more forcible in their action than aperients. 

Lay, (i2.) {From Gr. laikos, belonging to the peopie. | 

\ (Eccl. Law.) A term denoting that which belongs to 
the peuple, in contradistinction to cleric, or that which 
pertains to persons in holy orders. The phrase is used 
also by divines and lawyers, to indicate those individu- 
als who do not belong to their respective professions.— 
(Lit.) Among the old bards and troubaduurs, a kind of 
metrical romance; hence, any historical or other bal- 
Jad written in heroic metre; as, Macaulay’s Luys of 
Ancient Rome. 

Layard, Austen Henry, (lay’drd,) an English arche- 
ologist, B. in Paris, 1817, has earned a wide fame by his 
important researches and discoveries in anc. Eastern 
art, particularly in that of Nineveh, the remains of 
which he succeeded in bringing to light after being 
lost for a thousand years. In 1509, he was appoiuted | 
English minister to Madrid. 

Laybach, (li’hdk,) a manuf. city of Austria, C. of p. 
Carniola, ou a river of sume name, 24 m. N.E. of Trieste. 
Pop. 23,032. 

Lay’-brothers, and Lay’-sisters, (Eccl) In the 
Roman Catholic Church, those persons of both sexes 
who perforn the secular und seevaie ollecs sua laches | 
a@atcry or couvent. 









Lay’-days, (-ddz.) 


Lay’-figure, (-fig-tir.) (J aint.) 
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‘@lherk, (-kidrk.) (Eccl.) A layman who unden 
takes the office of precentor, &c., in a cathedral church. 
(Mar. Law.) An allotted term of 
days in which the owner, charterer, or agent of a ship, 
is bound to load or discharge (as the case may be) the 
cargo of sald ship. See DemURRAGE. 


Layer, (ld tir.) (From Ger. lager.) (Hort) A young 


shuot or twig bent down and covered with mould, for 
growth or propagation. This operation is performed 
by slitting or notching the branches, or by twisting 
them, and then laying them under the mould, the 
ground being first made very light. After being laid, 
they are watered. The slitting or notching obstructs 
the return of the sap from the leaves,and causes its accu- 
mulation at the wounded part, when roots are produced 
pursuant tu the efforts of nature to perpetuate life. 

A semblance of the 
human body made of wood or cork in such a manner as 
to be placed into positions or attitudes similar to those 
of man. It also serves on occasion as a model where- 
upon an artist arranges the drapery of his picture. 

Laying, (/d’ing.) ( Building.) he first coat spread by 
plasterers over a framework of laths. 

Lazaret, (Kizdreét’.) {Fr.; It. luszaretto, from Lazarus, 
the leper mentiuned in Scripture.] An hospital fur the 
reception of those afflic with contagious diseases. 
In sume places, L. are set apart for the observance of 
quarantine. 

Lazarus, (ldz’ah-riis.) (Script.) One, perhaps the 
youngest, of a family at Bethany whom Jesus loved. 
He died, and was buried, and was restored to life by 
Christ's almighty power, after having been in the grave 
four days. 

Lasulite, (ldru-lit.) (Min.) A mineral of a slight 
indigo-blue color, generally granular or occurring in 
small pieces not exceeding the size of a hazel-nut. It 
is found in narrow veins, traversing clay - slate, with 
quartz, in Salzburg; and consists of alumina, silex, 
Magnesia, lime, and oxide of iron. 

Lazzaroni, (liz-zuhk-ro'ne,) the designation given to 
the poorer classes (particularly the medicants) among 
the people of the city of Naples. They take their name 
from the hospital of Bt. Lazarus— an institution ap- 

ropriated to the necessities of such people when sick. 

hey were, formerly, a turbulent element of the pop, 
elected annually a chief of their own, and formed the 
wrincipal support of the insurrection of 1647 under 
Masaniello. 

Lea, Henry C., (Iẽ,) an American author, B. in Phila- 
delphia, 1825, and head of an old and eminent pari ite 
firm. Among his works (highly esteemed in Englan 
as Well as in his own country jare Superstition and Force 
(1866); and Studies in Church History. 

Lead, (I¢d.) (A.8.; L. plumbum.| (Chem. and Metall.) 
A metallic element, which was known to the ancients, 
and very rarely occurs native; it is of a bluish-gray 
color, very soft and sectile, and easily rolled out; its 
tenacity is very slight; rubbed upon paper it leaves a 
streak. A freehly-cut surface is very brilliant, but it 
rapidly tarnishes. L. crystallizes in octahedrons ; its 
sp. gr. in the pure state is 11°30; at. weight, 104; it 
melts at about 617°, and volatilizes at a red heat; when 
melted it rapidly oxidizes, the oxide forming a yellow 
powdery coating; at a higher temperature the oxide 
melts and protects the metallic surface from further 
action. JL. is easily reduced to the metallic state by 
heating its oxygen compounds with a reducing agent, 
such as carbon. The ores of Z.may be divided into 
oxidized ores and the sulphide; from the latter, or 
Galena, most of the L. of commerce is obtained. The 
oxidized ores are the carbonate uf lead or cerusile, which 
occurs in white fibrous crystals, the sulphate of baud or 
Anglesite, which also occurs in crystals, the phosp wate of 
lead or pyromorphile, which frequently occurs maussive, 
and the arseniute of leud. These ores are mixed with 
coal or coke and a suitable substance to form a flux with 
the gangue, and the whole is then heated either in re- 
verberatory or cupola furnaces,when reduction speedily 
takes place, and the melted metal runs trom the tap- 
hole. Galena is reduced by roasting the ore in @ rever- 
beratory furnace until it becomes partially converted 
into oxide or sulphate. The admission of air is thea 
stopped, and the partially roasted ore is heated more 
strongly, when the absorbed oxygen reacts upon the 
remaining sulphur and forms sulphurous acid, the lead 
flowing off in the metallic state. In this state the lead 
is not pure, but requires refining. Among the other 
metals present, the most important is silver, which, 
owing to its great commercial valne, is always separated 
as completely as possible, by a process Known as Palin- 
soma process, or the desilverizctiion process, Which de- 
pends upon the very siintie iact that lead containing 
talver sum laties aller inciiaey at a loser temperature 
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than pure lead, and that, when the melted lead cools, 
the portions which solidify first contain more silver 
than the portion which remains liquid. Symbol (from 
the L. name) Pb. — Protozide of L. (PbO) is met with 
in commerce under the names of (iUarge and massicot, 
according to the mode of preparation, and the physical 
appearance. It is a pale yellow or reddish crystalline, 
scaly mass, of specific gravity 9°3, melting at a red 
heat to a dark red liquid; it dissolves in acids forming 
salts, which are usually very crystalline; for a descrip- 
tion of the most important, see the respective acids. — 
Peroxide of L. (PbO) is a pure-brown powder very 
easily decomposed by bodies capable of uniting with 
oxygen. It forms crystalline compounds with bases, 
and is on this account sometimes called plumbic acid. 
~— Red Oride of L. (Pb304), known also as red lead or 
minium, is a scarlet crystalline powder of sp. gr. from 
86 to 9; it is extensively used as a pigment, and in the 
manufacture of flint glass. It acts as a powerful oxi- 
dizing agent, being reduced by many reducing agents to 
the state of protoxide. It does not form salts. — Exten- 
sive deposits of Galena exist in the U. States, chiefly in 
Missouri, Illinois, Jowa, Missouri, Pennsylvania, New 
York, California, &c., but few of the many mines which 
have been worked have proved profitable. Perfectly pure 
water soon corrudes lead, the oxygen it contains in solu- 
tion forming an oxide, and its carbonic acid a carbonate. 
But river, and other waters holding sulphates, and car- 
bonates in solution, have no such effect; they cover its 
surface with a thin coating, which entirely protects it. 
As a portion of this coating is carbonate of lead (or 
White Z.), iron or zinc pipes, in connection with it, 
may be a source of danger: the galvanic action causes 
alkaline matter to be evolved on the lead, which ren- 
ders the oxide and carbonate soluble, and therefore in 
a state to be injurious. Persons, like painters, whose 
trades require them to come very much in contact with 
preparations of this metal, sometimes suffer very 
severely from the effects of slow poisoning by it. The 
inter's colic is a very common and a very dreadful 
isease. Also, the acidity of sour wines, &c., is often 
most nefariously corrected with sugar of lead, a highly 
poisonous substance. Sulphuretted hydrogen affords 
a most delicate test for lead, since it will blacken, or at 
least darken, any fluid containing even a minute quan- 
tity of a salt of lead in solution. 

Leader, (/ed’iir.) [From lead.] (Mach.) The principal 
wheel in any set of machinery.— ( Mining.) A string or 
vein of ore which leads straight to a lode.. Typog.) A 
row of periods employed in tabulating indices, &c., to 
a book, for the guiding the eye to the end of a line for 
the termination of its purport; — used plurally. 

Leading Note, ( Mus.) In the diatonic scale, thesharp 
seventh,or that lower semitone which leads to the octave. 

Leadville, in œl., a mining town, 11,000 ft. ab. sea; 2 
railroads lead to it; its rapid growth is wonderful. 

Lead’-wort, (-wirt.) (Bot.) See PLUMBAGO. 

Leaf-insect, or WALKING-LEAF. (Zodl.) The common 
name of the gen. Phyllium, fam. Phasmida, comprising 
orthopterous insects, natives of tropical countries, hav- 
ing wings extremely like leaves (Fig. 437), not only in 





. Fig. 437. — LEAF-INSECT. 
color, but in the way in which they aro ribbed and 
veined. The jaints of the legs are also expanded ina 
leaf-like manner. These insects spend their life among 
leaves, move slowly, and would be much exposed to 
every enemy, did not their leaf-like appearance preserve 
them from observation. 

Lenf. (/éf.) pl. Leaves, (leevz.) [A.S.] (Bot.) An expan- 
sion of the bark of a plant. It consists of cellular tissue 
or parenchyma through which vascular tissue in the 
form of veins, ribs and nerves, ramify ; the whole being 
covered with epidermis through which in must cases 
pass minute orifices, called stomata. Leaves are either 
sessile, that is, directly seated on the branch, or petiolate, 
that is, furnished with footstalks or petioles. The angle 
formed by the leaf and the branch is called the aril, and | 
here it is that new leaf-buds usually appear. The young 
leaf is generally protected by some sort of sheath called 
a stipule, which drops off when the leaf has expanded. 
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otherwise they are evergreen. The functions of leaves 
seem to be to expose the sap to the air and light, where- 
by it becomes elaborated and fitted for the formation 
of wood, new leaves, &c.—A Leaf-bud is the rudiment of 
young branches, made up of scales surrounding a mi- 
nute axis,which directly communicates with the cellular 
tissue of the stem. Stimulated by light and heat, they 
form branches, or, if artificially removed from the plant, 
they serve to multiply the individual from which they 
have been taken. 

Leaflet, (léflét.) [From leaf] ( Bot.) A separate piece 
or partial blade of » compound leaf. 

League, (leeg.) [From Gael. leac, a flat stone.] Orig- 
inally,a stone placed at certain intervals on a highway, 
to mark distances, like the modern milestone. In the 
modern sense, a measure of length, used by English- 
speaking peoples with almost exclusive reference to the 
sca; thus, the sea-league proper is equal to 3 nautical or 
geographical miles, or the twentieth of adegree; that is, 
abt. 3-45 Eng. statute m.—([Fr. ligue, from L. ligare, te 
bind.) (Jol.) A treaty of alliance bet. different states, 
sects, or parties, entered into for the promotion and exe- 
cution of some common enterprise or ulterior design. It 
may be offensive or defensive, or both. It is offensive when 
the contructing parties agree to unite in attacking acom- 
mon enemy ; defensive, when the parties agree to act in 
concert in defending each other against a common foe. 

League. (The.) (Fr. Hist.) A political body organ- 
ized in France during the reign of Henri III., by the 
Roman Catholic faction, for the destruction of the 
growing Protestant ascendency. At its head were the 
Giuises, or princes of the house of Lorraine. Ulti- 
mately, they combined with their original project 
another — that of securing increasing power to Roman 
Catholicism by substituting Henri, Duke of Guise, in 
place of Henri III., upon the throne. In 1588, ac- 
cordingly, the citizens of Paris rose against their sov- 
ereign on the so-called “Day of the Barricades,” com- 
pelled him to leave the cap., and formed the revolu- 
tionary govt. of “the Sixteen.” Eventually, however, 
and after the death of both the king and the duke, and 
the abjuration of Henri IV., the power of the League. 
dwindled into insignificance. 

Leah, (le‘ah.) (Script.) Laban’s eldest daughter, and 
first wife of Jacob, to whom she bore 7 children — 
among them Reuben and Judah. 

Leakage, (lék’¢j.) [From Icel. lakr, a dropping.) 
(Naut.) The quantity of water taken in through the 
seams of a ship.—(Com.) An allowance intended to 
compensate for the waste of liquors through the leak- 
ing of the casks or vessels in which they are contained. 

Leake, (lċk.) in Mississippi, a central co.; area, 600 aq. 
m.; C. Carthage. 

Leamington, (lém’ing-tiin,) a fashionable watering- 
place of England, co. Warwick, 2 m. from the town of 
Warwick. Pop. 22,730. 

Leander, (lc-an'dùr.) The adventurous lover of Hero, 
who swam nightly across the Hellespont to visit her, 
but eventually was drowned. 

Leap, (/ép.) |From A.S. hleapan, to bound.) (Mintng.)- 
A sudden shift in the course of a lode. — | Mua.) A dia- 
tone which consiats of several disassociated intervals. 

Leap’-year. (Calendar.) See BISSEXTILE. 

Lease, (lcés.) [From Fr. latseer, to permit.] (Law.) A 
demise of Jands or tenements, generally in considera- 
tion of rent or other annual compensation, for a term 
of years, for life, or at will. The party letting the 
property is termed the lessor. and the party to whom it 
is Jet, the lessee. The lease must be for a shorter time 
than that during which what is leased belongs to the 
lessor, since, if it be for his whole term, it is not a L., 
but an assignment.— Leasehold property is, as the nume 
implies, lands or tencments held by lease. 

Leash, (lés.) [From Fr. liasse, a string.) (Spori) In 
falconry, the line by which a sportsman held his hawk. 
— In coursing, a slip-cord for holding in greyhounds 
preparatory toa start.— Generally, among sportsmen, 
the number three; as, a leash of partridges. 

Leather, (léth’tir.) [A.S. lether.) (Manuf.) The pre- 
pared skins of animals. Tanning renders skin strong, 
tough, durable, and often water-proof, and prevents its 
putrefaction. In tanning, the skins are first cleaned 
of hair and cuticle; they are then impregnated either 
with vegetable tan and extract, if tanned leather is to 
be produced, or with alum and other salts if (awed 
leather; and sometimes the two processes of tannin 
and tawing are both employed. Lastly, they are treated 
with oil, which is termed currying. Thick sole leather 
is tanned; white kid, for gloves, is tawed ; upper leather, 
for boots and shoes, is tanned and curried ; fine Turkey 
leather is tawed, and afterwards slightly tanned. Sce 
TANNING. 


When leaves fall annually, they are styled dectdusus,| L>Eau qui Court, (lo-ke-hoor’,) [Fr , the running 
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water,] in Nebraska, a N.E. co skirted by Dakota Ter.; 
area, 700 sq. m.; C. Niobrara. 

Leaven, (lév'n.) [From L. lero, I make light.] A piece 
cf sour dough, used to ferment, and render light a much 
larger quantity of dough or paste. Under the Mosaic 
law, no L. was permitted, during the seven days of the 
Passover, to be used in the houses of the Jews. 

Leavenworth, (lcc’n-wiirth,) in. Kansas, a N.B. co., 

o. on Missouri; area, 450 square miles —Its County 
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1830-1841, he became an eminent pleader at rhe ber 
In the year last named, he entered the Chamber o’ 
Deputies, and there became chief spokesman of the 
ultra-democrats. In 1848 he held the portfolio of the 
Interior under the Provisional govt., and after an un- 
successful candidacy to the office of President, was one 
of the promoters of the unsuccessful attempt at insur- 
rection on the 13th of June, 1849. L. eecaped to England, 
where he has since resided. D. 1874. 


Seat, Learentcorth, a well-built and prosperous trad- | Ledyard, Jouy, (l'd'yahrd,) an American explorer, B. 


ing entrepôt, lies on the Missouri, 30 miles south of 
St. Joseph. | 

Lebanon, (lé0‘a-nén,) a famous and extensive moun- | 
tain-range of W. Asia, forming two chains running, 
parallelwise through Syria and Palestine, in a 8.8.W. ; 
course, and having — S. outliers in Mouuts ' 
Uoreb and Sinai, in N. Arabia. The W. chain (anc. Lib- 
anus) advat.ces S. out of the Natolfan mountainsys- 
tem as far as Lat. 34° 1z’, where it culminates in Djebel- 
Makmel, a summit 12,000 feet above sea-level. The E. 
branch (anc. Anti-Libanus) is an offshoot of the range 
of Mt. Taurus, and attains its highest point (5,000 ft.) 
in the anc. Mt. Hermon, in Lat. 339 26’; thence it pur- 
sues a course Which terminates in the sandy region of 
N. Arubia. Bet. the two chains is the valley of Bakash 
(Celo-Syria), uud more S. is the valley of the Jordan, | 
which Jast-vamed river, together with the Orontes, 
rises in the Lebanon country. 

‘Zeb’anon, in Ilinois, a vill. of St. Clair co., abt. 20 m. 
east of St. Iouis.—In Okio, a town, C. of Warren 
county. about 30 miles N.N.E. of Cincinnati.—In Ienn- 

lvania, a S.E. central county, bounded north by the 

| Kittationy Mts.; area, S00 sq. m. its C.. Lebanon, 

situate at about 25 miles east of Harrisburg, is an ini- 

portant commercial place—In Tennessee, a town, Capi- 

tal of Wilson county, about JU miles east of Nash. 
ville. 

Lebrun, CHARLES, (!a-broon’,) a French painter, B. in 
Paris, 1619. His finest works, which are among the 
best specimens of the classical and artificial school, are 
a series cf pictures representing the battles of Alexan- 
der the Great. D. 1690. 

Lecanora, (!e-kiuin-o’ruh.) a gen. of lichens. L. tartarea 
affords the Cudbear of commerce; but the most remark- 
able species in the genus are L. esculenta nnd ajinia, 
which are found in Armenia and Algeria, blown about 
and heaped up by the winds, and are ground up with 
corn in times of scarcity to eke out the scanty supply. 
They are, however, a bad substitute, as they contain 
66 per cent. of oxalate of lime. 

Lecce, ((éch'd,) a commercial city of Italy, C. p. Terra 
di Otranto, 55 m. S.E. of Brindisi. Pop. 17,536. 

Lectern, or Lectcry, (l¢k’tiirn.) (Eccl.) The wooden, 
metal, marble, or stone stand which serves to support the 
larger buoks used in the services of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They are also used in Protestant churches. 

Lection, (lck'shiin.) (Eccl.) A Scriptural lesson read 
during divine service, hence, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the rubric which contains such lesson is termed 
a lectionary. 

Lecy thidacere, (l¢s-ith--da’se-e.)_(Bot.) An O. of 
large trees, all. Myrtales, natives of the hottest parts 
of 8. America, and chiefly characterized by the fruit 
being a large woody capsule, with a number of cells, 
which in some species remains closed, and in some 
opens with a lid. They have alternate leaves and large 
showy flowers, solitary or in racemes. Under the name 
of Sapucaia nuts, the seeds of Lecythis Zubucajo are 
<commonly sold in our fruit-shops, and they will proba- 
bly take the place of the closely-allied Brazil nuts, to 
which they are greatly superior in point of flavor, and 
much easier of digestion. They are rather more than 
two inches long and one wide, covered with a longitu- 
aainally-furruwed corky shell, and grow in large hard 
woody fruits, shaped like urns, measuring about six 
inches in diameter, and having close-fitting lids at the 
top. Our supply comes from Para, and is principally 
the produce of the Brazilian forests. The capsules of 
ome species are known as Monkey-pots — monkeys ! 
being very fond of the seeds. | 

Seda, (lé’duh.) (Myth.) The wife of Tyndarus, king 
of Sparta, beloved by Jupiter, and the mother of Ile- 
lena and Castor and Pollux. Jupiter is said to have 
taken, for her sake, the form of a swan. | 

@edgement, (lij’ment.) [From A.S. lecgan, to lay.]i 

_ (Arch.) A string-course, such as the base-mouldings of 
a building. 

Ledger, il jiir.) [Sume deriv.] (Com.) The principal 
book in which are recorded mercantile transactions, be- 
ing that into which a summary of the journal is carried. 

Ledra - Rollin, ALEXANDRE AUGUSTE (lu-droo ro- 
lehn’,) a French orator and politician of the Radical 
Republican scuvol, B. in Paris, 150s. Bet. the years, 








at Groton, Conn., 1751. In early youth he pawed some 
time among the Indiaus of the West, and continued to 
lead a somewhat vagrant mode of life till 1770, when 
he railed with Capt. Cook on his third and last voyage 
to the Bouth Sea. In 1756, actuated by a desire tu ex- 
plore the then unknown regions lying between Nootka 
Sound and the E. coast, he travelled overland from 
Stockbolm to Irkutsk in Siberia, through the anows of 
an Arctic winter. At Irkutsk he was arrested by order 
of the Empresas Catherine, and then expelled her do- 
minions. Having made his way to England, the Afri- 
can Association in that country commissioned him to 
proceed to Africa with a view to his exploration of the 
interior of that continent. His undertaking was, how- 
ever, cut short by bis premature death at Cairo, 1789. 

Lee, (lé.) [From 4.8. hleo, a shelter.) (Nau) A term 
which designates the quarter opposite to that from 
which the wind blows, ur that which is called the wind- 
ward side. The term lerward is also used; as in the 
phrase “a vessel tu leewurd.” 

Lee, (lż,) the patronymic of a family illustrious in the 
annals of American history, and of which the following 
have been the most notable members: Richakp HENRY 
L., B. in Westmoreland co., Va., 1732, after a enccessful 
practiceof the law, became a member of the House of Bur- 
cesses, and an associate of Patrick Henry,in the latter's 
opposition to the Stamp Acts, 1764-5. Th 1774, while a 
member of the first American Congress, beld in Phila- 
delphia, he became one of the foremost champions of 
American rights, and as Chairman of the national Com- 
mittee of Defence, drew up the commission of General 
Washington as commander-in-chief. Two years later 
he moved in Congress the resolution that the “ United 
Colonies shall be free and independent States, and ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British Crown.” In 
1784, he became president of Congress, and on the 
establishment of the Federal Constitution, aat as senator 
for his native State. D. 1794.— ARTHUR L., B. 1740, was 
a younger brother of the preceding, and was educated 
in England for the medical profession. In 1776, he 
acted as one of the cominiasioners sent to France on 
behalf of the American Congress. After holding a prom- 
inent position in Congress, 1782-5, he D. in 1792.—Hznrr 
L., a cousin of the two foregoing, B. 1756, commanded 
the famous Virginian Light Horse during the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, and rendered eminent services to the 
cause of Independence. After the triumph of the latter, 
he became governor of Va., in 1792, and seven years 
later took his seat in Congress. D. 1518.— RoBert ED- 
MUND L., commander-in-chief of the Confederate forces 
in the field during the American Civil War, and son of 
Gen. H. Lee, was B. in 1508. He graduated from West 
Point in 129, and in 1346 received the chief command 
of the American engineer corps engaged in the war 
against Mexico. Throughout the campaign that fol- 
lowed, L. distinguished himself so highly that he gained 
promotion to the rank of colonel, and was on several 
occasions highly commended in General Taylor's de- 
spatches. From 1852 till 1855, he filled the position of 
Superintendent of West Point Academy — a post he re- 
signed on his being appointed licut.-colonel of cavalry. 
In 1861, on the breaking out of the so-called War of 
Secession, Col. Lee resigned his commission in the Na- 
tional service, and placed his sword at the command of 
his nativo State. Bo high was his reputation that he 
Was at once appointed to the chief command of the Vir- 
ginian levies, with the rank of general in the Coufeder- 
ate army. His career thencelorward epitomized the 
euccesses and reverses of the sanguinary struggle that 
ensued. In May, 1862, he s. Gen. J. E. Johnston in the 
command in chief of the army, and conducted the 
memorable campaigns which, during a period of 4 yeara, 
and, in fact, till the close of the war, resulted in the 
repulse of Gens. McClellan, Pope, Hooker, and Burnside. 
In 1865, he was appointed generalissimo, and, after dis- 
playing throughout his arduous command both con- 
eummate ability as a general, and most estimable quali- 
ties as a man, he was at length compelled to succumb 
to his most redoubted adversary, Gen. Grant, April 9, 
1865, on which day, at Appomattox Court-House, he 
surrendered himself and what was left of his army pris- 
oners of war. After frankly accepting the inexorable 
logic of events his career tCheucetorward Was ouo pres 
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eminently in accordance with his superior qualities both 
of mind and heart. D. Oct. 12, 1870. 

Lee, in Georgic a S.W. central co.; area, 380 sq. m.; C. 
Starkville.—In Jllinots, a N. couuty; area, TOU 8q. m. 
C. Dixon.—In Jowa, a S.E. county, bordering ou Illinois 
and Missouri; area, 486 aq. m. C. Fort Madison —In 
Virginia, a S.W. county, burdering on Tennessee and 
Kentucky. C Jonesville. 

Leech, PA [A. 8. lac.] (Zoðl.) See HIRUDINIDA. 

Leeds, (l¿dz,) an important borough of England, W. 
Riding oo. York, on the Aire, 23 m. W.S.W. of the city 
of York. It is one of the chief seats of the English 
woollen manuf. Pp. 239,201. 

Leeds, in Canada W., an E. co., watered by the 8t. 
Lawrence; area, 805 sq. m.; C. Brockville. Pop. 34,246. 

Leek, a town of England, co Stafford, 12 m. E. 
clesfield. Pop. 13,588. 

Leek, (lék.) [A.S. leac.] ( Bot.) A plant of the gen. Allium 
(A. porrum). It never forms a bulb as the onion, but 
has long tapering roots and strong fibres. Mention is 
made in the Sacred Writings of it having been cultivated 
by the Egyptians in the days of Pharaoh. It is not 
much cultivated in the U. States, but extensively in 
Scotland, England, and Wales, where it is esteemed as 
an excellent and wholesome vegetable. The whole 

ant, except the roots, is used in soups and stews. 

he stems are blanched by being planted deep for the 
purpose, and are much used in French cookery. The 
Leek, from time immemorial, has been regarded as the 
badge of Welchmen, who continue to wear it on St. 
David's day, in commemoration of a victory which the 
Welch obtained over the Saxons in the sixth century, 
and which they attributed to the Leeks they wore 
* fe order of St. Duvid to distinguish them in the 

ttle. 

Leelanaw, (le'la-nau,)in Michigan, a N.W. co., washed 
by Lake Michigan and Grand Traverse Buy; urea, 1,000 
sq. m.; C. Northport. 

Lees, (lēz.) [From Fr. hie.) The dregs or sediment of 
liquor which are found deposited at the bottom of the 
vessel containing it. 

Leet, (Court,) (i2.) (From L. Lat. lita.) (Eng. Law.) 
An anc. court of local junadiction in English counties, 
now confined to the transaction of manorial business, 
and the like. 

Leeuwarden, (loi-rahr’dn,) a manuf. town of Holland, 
C. of p. Friesland, on the Ee, 28 m. W. of Gröningen. 


Pop. 37,292. 

Leeward, (pron. loo’drd.) (Naut.) See Ler. 

Lee’ward Islands, (The.) See West INDIES, (TRX. 

Lefebre, Francois Joseru, (le-fair’r,) a marshal o 
France, B. in the dept. of Haut-Rhin, 1755. He rose 
from the rank of private to that of general, and s. 
Hoche in the command of the army of the Meuse and 
Sambre. Commanded the imperial guard at Jena, took 
the city of Dantzig in 1807, and greatly contributed to 
the victories of Eckmühl and Wagram. D. 182v. 

Left, (/4ft.) [From leave.) (Pol) That division of a 
legislative assembly whose seats lie on the left - hand 
side of the speaker; the term is usually understood to 
apply to the party in opposition to that party which 
pappor the govt. of the day, and which is known as 
the right. 

Leg, (g) (From Icel. /eggr, a stem or stalk.}] (Anat.) 
The leg comprises all that part of the lower extremity 
which lies between the knee and the ankle. It consists 
of two bones, the tibia and fibula, and of masses of 
muscles (together with nerves and vessels) which are 
held in their position by coverings of fuscia, and are 
enveloped in the general integument. 

Legacy, (/fg’a-se.) (From L. lego, legatus, I leave by 
devise.) (Law.) A bequest or gift by will of any per- 
sonal effects; a testamentary gift of real property being 
a devise. The person bequeathing is called the testator, 
and he to whom it is bequeathed the kgatee. There is 
also a residuary legatee, or one to whom, after the sev- 
eral devises or bequesta made by will, the residue of the 
testator’s estate and effects are given. A general L. is 
one not referring to any particular thing of the kind, 
as where a diamond ring, but not a particular ring, is 
bequeathed. A specific L.is a bequest of a particular 
thing, as distinguished from all others of the same 
kind; as a bequest of “the diamond ring which was 
Ae me by A.” A legacy is demonstrative when it is 
n its nature a general Z., but there is a particular fund 
pointed out to satisfy it. Generul L. are subject to a 
ratable abatement if the estate will not pay all in full. 
But a specific L. is subject to no abatement, except that 
which may be required by payment of debts. A specific 
legacy may, however, be adeemed, that is, taken away: 
thus, if a particular horse is left to any one, but is sold 
by the testatur before his death, that L. is adeemed. A 
demonstrative L. dues not abate with the general lega- 
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cles, and it is not liable to redemption by the non- 
existence or alienation of the fund pointed out for satis- 
fying it. If the legatee dies before the testator, his L. 
lapses, unless he was a child of the testator and has left 
issue. 


Legal, (le’gal.) [Fr., from L. lez, legis, a law.] (Law. 


Pertaining to or adjudicated by law, as distinguish 
from equity. 
ist, (le’gdl-tst.) (Theol.) One who holds the theory 
that salvation is attainable by conformity to the law. 

Legal Holiday. The legal holidays of old institu- 
tion in the United States are: New Year's Day, Jan- 
uary 1, ia all States but Mass., N. H., R. I., Ark. and 
Miss. ; Washington's Birthday, Feb. 22, in all but Ark., 
Iowa, and Miss. ; Independence Day, July 4, in all the 
States; General Election Day, Nov., in 27 States; 
Thanksgiving Day, last Thursday in Nov., in all the 
States; Christinas Day, Dec. 25, ın all States. Holi- 
days of later establishmentare : Battle of New Orleans 
Anniv., Jan. 8, in La. ; Lee's Birthday, Jan. 19, in Ga., 
Fla., Ala , N. C., and Va. ; Lincoln's Birthday, Feb. 12, 
in Ill., Minn., N. Y., N. J., and Wash.; Mardi-Gras, Feb. 
—, in Ala. and La. ; Texan Independence, March 2, in 
Tex.; Fireman’s Anniy., March 4, in New Orleans; 
State Election Day, April —, in R. I.; Good Friday, 
March or April, in Ala., La., Md., Pa., and Tenn. ; 
Patriots’ Day, April 19, in Mass. ; Memorial Day, April 
26,in Ala., Fla and Ga., and May 10, in N.C. ; Mecklen- 
burg Declaration Anniv., May 20, in N. C. ; Decoration 
Day, May 30, in 35 States and Ter.; Jefferson Davis’ 
Birthday, June 3, in Fla. and Ala.; Pioneer's Day, 
July 24, in Utah ; Labor Day, Sept. —, in 34 States, Oct. 
—, in Cal., Nov. 25, in La. ; Admission Day, Sept. 9, in 
Cal., Oct. 31, in Nev.; All Saints Day, Nov. 1, in La.; 
Arbor day, at various dates, in 12 States. 

Legal Tender, (-(én/dir.) (Law.) That currency 
which has been made suitable by law for the purposes 
of a tender in the payment of debts. In the U. States, all 
the gold coins and the silver dollar of the U. States are 
legal tender for all sums whatever. The silver coins 
below the doilar are legal tender in sums not exceeding 
five dollars. The cent is not a legal tender. The trea- 
sury notes created by act of Congress of May 23, 1862, 
and subsequent acts, are legal tender for all debts, pub- 
lic and private, except duties on imports and interest 
on the public debt. 

Legend, (1¢j’énd.) [From L. legendum, to be read.] ( Ltt.) 
Anciently, a kind of rubric containing the prayers a 
pointed to be read in Roman Catholic churches. 
later times, the word was employed to denote a chroni- 
cle or register of the lives of saints, because they were 
to be read on the festivals of the saints. The way in 
which a credulous love of the wonderful, exaggeration 
of fancy, and ecclesiastical enthusiasm, at times even 
pious fraud, mixed themselves up in these narratives 
with true history, caused stories of a religious or eccle- 
siastica] nature generally to be designated as legends, in 
contradistinction to authentic ecclesiastical history ; 
and thus the word “legends” also serves to separate 
religious from secular traditions, and from those wild 
tales (Ger. märchen) that delighted the peasantry of 
medieval Europe.—(Numis.) The motto engraven on 
medals, which differs from the inscription properly so 
called. The latter signifies words placed on the reverse 
of a medal in lieu of figures, but the former, those 
round the head or other figure. 

Legendre, ADRIEN MARIE, (la-shdn’dr,) an eminent 
French mathematician, B. in Paris, 1752. His reputation 
as a scientist rests chiefly on his Theory of N £, and 
Elements of Geometry. D. 1833. 

Legerdemain, (/éj’r-de-mdn’.) [Fr., light - handed.] 
Sleight-of-hand, or the art or practice of performing 
tricks of manual dexterity. 

Leger-linme, LEDGER-LINE, (l4j'tir-.) (Mus.) One of 
those short lines above or below the staff which are 
used to express those notes which extend beyond. 

Leggiadro, (l¢jjé-ah'dro.) [It.) Directing a passage 
to be played in a lively, off-hand manner. 

Leghorn, (lég-horn’,) (It. Livorno; Fr. LIVOURNE,] a 
seaport city of Italy, p. Pisa, on the Mediterranean, 62 
wm. W.S.W. of Florence. It isa place of active trade, 
and has a harbor capable of receiving vessels under 500 
tons register. Dating its rise from the middle of the 
16th cent., its early commercial prosperity owed much 
to the fostering care of the Medici, dukes of Florence. 
Pop. 83,543. 

Legion, (lé’jin.) [Fr., from L. legio.) (Rom. Hist.) A 
body of soldiers inthe Roman army, consisting of differ- 
ent numbers at different periods. In the Carthaginian 
war it was 5,000; after this it was increased to, in some 
cases, 6,000 or 6,000; but the cavalry always remained 
the same. The number of Z. kept in pay together also 
differed according to times and occasions. Each L. was 
divided iuto 10 cohorts, 30 maniples, or 60 centuries; 
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hence, if the needs) Areal t consisted of 100 men, the 
L. would contain 6,000. The 300 cavalry attached toa 
L. were divided into 10 turme or troops, and eacn troop 
into 3 decuria, or bodies 
of 10 men each. Origi- 
nally, the Z. was drawn up 
in 3 lines; the hastati, or 
first line (Fig. 438), were 
young men in the flower 
of life, and were at first 
armed with spears (hast#) 
— whence the name; the 
principes, or second line 
were men in the prime of 
life; and the triarii, or 
third line, were veteran 
soldiers. To these were 
afterwards added the vel- 
ites, or skirmishers. Each 
L. was, as it were, a sepa- 
rate army, ald its cav- 
alry and light infantry, 
with the various warlike 
engines then in use; and 
this arrangement had sọ 
many advantages that it 
was revived by Napoleon 
I., who even made his L. 
to consist of the same 
number as the Roman.— 
His had the ——— 
artillery. The 24 tri militum were the chief officers 
of the Z., and its principal standard was a silver or 
bronze eagle. 

Legion of Hon’‘or, (The.) (Fr. Hist.) An order 
conferred in recognition of military and civil merit, in- 
stituted by Napoleon I., while First Consul, May 19, 1802. 
It consists of different grades, as grand-crosses (of whom 
there are 80), grand-officers (500), officers (4,000), and 
legionaries (whose number is not limited). The highest 
functionary is the chancellor. The splendid 
erected in Paris during the first empire, and known as 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor, after having been 
partially destroyed during the Communist outbreak of 





1871, has since been rebuilt at the cost of the order, | 


voluntary contributions of its members having been 
sent from all European countries. 

Legislative Assembly, (/¢j-is-la’‘tiv.) (Fr. Hist.) 
See ASSEMBLY. ° 

Legislature, (l¢j’is-lah-tyoor.) [From L. legis, of a 
law, and latia,a proposing.) (Pol.) That body or assem- 
bly of individuals in a constituticnal state invested with 
powers to enact and repeal lows for its maintenance 
and govt. In the U. States, the Z. under the name of 

, consist of two bodies of legislators — the Sen- 

ate and the House of Representatives. 

Legist, (/e‘jist.) [From L. legis,a law.) One who is 
learned in the science of framing and administering the 


law. 

Legitimacy, (le-jit'e-ma-se.) [From L. legitimus, ac- 
cording to the law.] (Pol.) In its strict sense, means 
the accordance of an action or an institution with the 
municipal law of the land. In the language of modern 
politics, the term has been used with reference to the 
old hereditary dynasties, and in contradistinction from 
those founded by recent wars and revolutions. In 
France, the upholders of Z., known as Legitimists, are 
the partisans of the dynasty of the elder Bourbons. 

Legume, Sha bail {From L, legumen, a gathering.) 
( Bot.) The fruit of leguminous plants, as the pod of the 
pea; a solitary two-valved carpel, bearing its seeds on 
the ventral suture only. 

Leguminous Plants, (/e-gii’min-iis,) or Leau- 
MINOS.Z. Nee Same ag FABACEA, q. v. 

Lehigh, (le-hi’,) in Pennsylvania, an E. co., watered by 
a cousiderable river of same name emptying into the 
Delaware ; area, 350 sq. m. Its coal- and iron-mining 
interests are most important. C. Allentown. 

Leibnitz, GOrTFRIED WILHELM, BARON von, (lib/nits,) a 
celebrated German philosopher, B. at Leipzig, 1646, and 
a graduate of Altdorf. He early became a devotee to 
science, discovered the Differential Calculus in abt. 1675; 
was the chief organizer of the Academy of Berlin, of 
which he was the first president: entered the service 
of the Duke of Brunswick, and followed that prince, 
in 1676, as privy-councillor and librarian, to llan- 
over, where he D., 1716, leaving behind him, among a 
multifarious mass of works, several which have since 


exercised a powerful influence over the realm of plii- | 


losophical thought. In fact, L. became the founder 
of a new school of philosophy — one whicn has svagiit 
to establish a bond of aflinity between metaphysics and 
theology. The most important peculiarities of L.'s 
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system may be reduced to four: his doctrine as to the 
Origin of Ideas, his Theory of Monads, the Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony, and the Theory of Oplimism. 
Leicester, ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL or, (//stir,) an Eūg- 
lish noble, B. 1531. He figures in history as one of 
the most prominent and powerful personages of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and was appointed lieut.-general of 
the kingdom in the same year in which he died, 1588, 
Leicester, (/éstair,) a midland co. of England ; area, 808 
sq.m. Pop. 268,764. — Leicester, a borough, and C. of 
above co., on the Soar, 100 m. N.N.W. of London. It 
has considerable manufs. of laces and hosiery. Pop. 


95,084. 
Leidy, Josepa, (li'dz,) an American naturalist, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1823. Thirty years later he became prof, 
| of anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. His 
contributions to anatomical, zoðlogical, and paleonto 
logical science are numerous and important. 

Leigh, (/é,) a mining town of England, co. Lancaster, 
13 m. W. of Manchester. Pop. 41,915. 

Leinster, (lns'tiir,) the easternmost of the 4 provs. of 
Ireland, b. E. and 8.E. by St. George's Channel and the 
Irish Sea; area, 4,876,211 acres. It contains Carlow, 
Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, King's, Longford, Louth, 
Meath, Queen's, Westmeath, Wexford, and Wicklow 
cos. . 1,335,996. 

Leipoa, (le-po/ah.) (Zotl.) An Australian bird of the 
fam. Megapodids, called by the colonists the Native 
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Pheasant (Fig. 439). It inhabits sandy and bushy plaina, 
and, like the Australian jungle-fowl, constructs mounds 
of sand in which to lay its eggs. 


Leipzig, or Leipsic, (lip’sig,) an important com- 
mercial city of Germany, kingdom of Saxony, on the 
White Elster, 20 m. 8.E. of Halle. Besides occupying 
an eminent position with regard to its manufs., it is 
also a grand educational centre, and the great emporium 
of the book -trade of central Europe. Historically, it 
is famous as having been the scene of a series of the 
most sanguinary battles of modern times, fought Oct. 
16-19th, 1813, and in which Napoleon I. suffered a defeat 
which had the effect of freeing Germany from his 
armies. Pop. 90,824. 

Leith, (/éti,) a seaport of Scotland, co. Edinburgh, on 
the Frith of Forth, 2 m. N. of Edinburgh. It carries on 
an active trade in shipping. Pop. 37,447. 

Leitrim, (lét’rim,) a N.W. co. of Ireland, p. Connaught; 
area, 613 sq.m. A large portion of its surface consists 
of lakes. E Leitrim. Pop. 95,324. 

Lely, Sim Peter, (/é’le,)an English portrait-painter, B. in 
Westphalia, 1613, settled in England, where he became 
court-painter to Charles II., to leave behind him on 
imperishable canvas representations of the famous 
beauties of that monarch’s voluptuous court. D. 1680. 

Le Maire, (la-mdr’,) a strait of 8. America, forming 
the channel which flows bet. Staten Island and Terra 
del Fuego, with a width of 2u m. In 1616 it was dis- 
covered by Le Maire, a Dutch navigator. 

Le’'man, (Lake.) See Geneva, (LAKE or.) 

Lemberg, (laim’bairg,) a city of the Austrian empire, 
C. of p. Galicia, on the Peltew, 185 m. S.E. of Cracow. 
It isan important commercial entrepôt of S. Russia and 
Roumania. Pop. 87,105. 

: Lemma, ((m'mah.) [Gr., literally. a taking.) (Wath ` 
A preliminary proposition which serves to prepare the 
way for the demonstration of some other. 

Lemming. (lein’ming.) (Lvl ) The Myodes norvegicus, 
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a rodent animal of the fam. Muride, very abundant in 
the N. of Europe, and on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
It is as large as a rat, and is covered with a black and 
yellow fur. Z. occasionally migrate in such vast bodies 
as to devastate the country through which they pass. 

Lemnos, lčn'nos,) an island ot the Greek Archipelago 
belonging to Turkey, in N. Lat. 39° 63’ 46”, E. Lon. 259 
8’ $2”; area, 150 aq.m. Fop. abt. 13,000. This land, 
in anc. times celebrated for its labyrinth, was people 
by a Thracian tribe; fell under the Persian yoke B. C. 

; and was subjected to Athens by Miltiades, B.c. 489. 
Lemon, (lim’in.) (Bot.) See CITRUS. 

Lem/‘on-yellow, (-yél'lo.) (Puint.) A beantiful 

ellow pigment remarkable for its vivacity of color. 

tt is equal to Naples yellow and masticut in body and 
opacity, and more durable than either. 

hemurids, (le-mu're-de.) (Zovl.) The Lemurs or 
Makis, a fuin. of Quadrumana differing from the true 
monkey tribes in their elongated pointed head and 
sharp projecting muzzle. Each of their four extremi- 
ties is provided with an opposable thumb; but the 
index digit of the hinder hand has its nail devel- 
oped into a long, curved, sharp-pointed claw. They 
are all natives of Madagascar and the neighboring 
islands. Though they belong to a hot climate, they 
are covered with fur; but this is necessary, since they 
move about in the night season, when, even in tropi- 
cal climates, it is often very cold. They feed on fruits, 
insects, and small birds. — The Loris of the E. Indies 
bas sharper points to the grinders, the body slender, 
the tail wanting, and the eyes near together. — The 
Galagos of Africa, and the Tarsiers of the Moluccas, 
are distinguished by elongated tarsi, tufted tail, large 
eyes and ears.—The Flying Lemurs (gen. Galeopithecus), 
which live on trees in the Indian archipelago, are 
closely related to the bats, but differ from the latter by 
the fingers of the forward extremities being furnished 
with trenchant nails, which are no longer than those 
of the feet, so that the membrane which occupies the 

es between them can perform no other functions 
than those of a parachute. Hence, they cannot properly 
fly, but are able, by the sustaining membrane, to make 
leaps of several hundred fect in extent. 

Lena, (le’nah,) a large river of Siberia, rising in the 
mountain region of Lake Baikal, govt. of Irkoutsk, in 
N. Lat. 42° 30’, Lon. 106° E. It takes a course N.E. and 
N., and empties into the Arctic Ocean after irrigating 
a tract of country 2,550 m. in extent. It receives nu- 
merous tributaries, and forms the principal commercial 
artery of E. Asiatic Russia. 

Lenapes, or LENNI-LENAPES, (lén’dpz.) (Ethnol.) See 
DELAWARES. 

Lenawee, (lén-ah-we’,) in Michigan, a S E. co., on tho 
Ohio frontier ; area, 730 8q. m. ; C. Adrian. Fop. 45,635. 

L’ Enclos, Ninon DE, (ldng’klo,) a French lady, B. in 
Paris, 1615, was esteemed the “ Lais” or “ Aspasia ” of 
her day. She lived on terms of close intimacy with 
some of the most eminent men and women of the time, 
and retained her extraordinary personal charms and 

es to an advanced age. D. 1705. 

Lenitives, (lén’e-tivz.) [From L. lenis, smooth.] (Med.) 
Buch medical remedies or applications us possess the 
property of assuaging or softening pain. 

Lennox, (!¢n'ndks,) in Canada W., a S.E. co., washed 
by — Ontario; area, 170 sy. m.; C. Napanee. op. 

036. 

Lenoir, (le-nér’,) in N. Carolina, an E. by 8. co.; area, 
450 sq. m.; C. Kingston. 

Lens, o pl. Lenses. [L., a lentil, so called from its 
shape.) (Opl.) A lens is a piece of glass, rock crystal, 
or other transparent substance, bounded on one side by 
a polished spherical surface, and on the other by a 
spherical or plane surface. Lenses refract the rays of 
light which pass through them, either bringing them 
to a focus, if they are converging lenses, or spreading 
them out, if they are diverging lenses. The combina- 
tion of spherical surfaces, cither with each other or with 
plane surfaces, gives rise tosix kinds of lenses, sections 
of which are represented in Fig. 440; four are formed 
by two spherical surtaces, and two by a plane and a 
spherical surface. A is a double-conver, B is a pluno- 
convex, C is a conrerging concaro-convexr, D is a double 
concave, E is a plano-concave, and F is a diverging con- 
caro-conrex. The lens C is aiso called the conrerying 
meniscus, und the lens F the diverging meniscus, The 
first three, which are thicker at the centre than at the 
borders, are converging; the others, which are thin- 
ner in the centre, are diverging. In the first group, 
the double convex lens only need be considered, and 
in the second the double concave, as the properties of 
each of these lenses apply to all those of the same 
ayoup. In leuses whose two surfaces are spherical, 

e ceutres fur thess surfaces are called centres of curva- 
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ture, and the right line which passes through these 
two centres is the principal axis. In a plano-concave 
or plano-convex lens, the principal axis is the perpen- 
dicular let fall from the centre of the spherical face on 
the plane face. Convex lenses, which bring the paral- 
lel rays of light to a focus, form an image of any ob- 
ject which is in front of them. If the object is re- 
moved from the lens one and a half times its focal dis- 
tance, the image is projected the same distance behind 
it, and will be of the natural size; if the object is 
brought nearer, the image will be magnified, and if re- 
moved further off the image will be diminished. By 
employing a lens of long focus, and magnifying this 
image by another lens of short focus, we have the prim- 
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Fig. 440 — LENSES. 


ciple of the telescope, and by employing a lens of very 
short focus, and magnifying the enlarged image which 
it gives by another short-focussed lens, we have the 
principle of the compound microscope. Parallel rays 
of light falling on converging lenses are brought toa 
focus, and if a source of light is placed in the principal 
focus, the rays. after passing through the lens, are made 
parallel. — Burning Lens. by concentrating the sun’s 
rays by means of a convex lens of short focus in com- 
parison to its diameter, the heat becomes enormously 
intensified. Witl the lens constructed by Mr. Parker, 
a sheaf of rays 3 feet in diameter was concentrated into 
a focus of half an inch; at this point, platinum, gold, 
copper, quartz, flint, topaz, garnet, asbestos, &c., were 
melted in a few seconds. A lens for burning purposes 
need not be achromatic, nor constructed with that ex- 
treme precision necessary in the case of astronomical 
lenses. 

Lent, feat) [From A. 8. lenten, spring.] (Eccl.) The 
forty days’ fast, beginning on Ash Wednesday, and con- 
tinuing till Easter in the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches. 

Lente, (lén’tah,) or LENTAMENTA. (Te.] (Mus.) A term 
signifying that the passage to which it refers must be 
played gently or slowly, or bet. adagio and andante 
time. 

Lentibulariacese, (lčn-te-buJa-re-a'se-e.) (Bot.) A 
small O. of plants, all. Bignoniales, consisting of herbs 
growing in water or in wet places, with radical leaves 
and irregular showy flowers. They are most abundant 
in the tropics. 

Lentigo, Lentic’ula, (n-t’go.) [L., a freckle. 
(eu) A freckly eruption on the skin; — so nam 

rom its resemblance to the seed of a lentil. 

Lenti; (lentil) [From L. lens, lentis.) (Bot.) See 

SRVUM. 

Lentiscus, (len-tiskùs.) [L.; Fr. Lentisgue.) (Bot.) 
See PISTACIA. 

Leo, (le'o.) [L., a lion.) (Ast.) The fifth of the zodiacal 
signs, and a constellation of the N. hemisphere, situate 
bet. Ursa Major and Cancer. It contains Keegulus, a star 
of the first magnitude. — LEo MINOR [ L., the lesser lion] 
is a constellation of the N. hemisphere, composed of 
small stars, and lying right to the south of Ursa Major, 
and between Leo, Cancer, and Lynx. 

Leo I.. (styled The Elder,) a Byzantine emperor, s. 
Maricanus, 457 ; D. 474. — L. II. (called THE YOUNGER) 8. 
his grandfather, the foregoing, in 474, and D. in the same 
year.— L. THI. (surnamed the Jsaurtan, from /eauria, 
the land of his birth) rose from an obscure beginning 
to high military rank, and s. Anastasius II. on the 
throne, 717. In the next two years he won a great vic- 
tory over the Saracens, then besicging Constantinople. 
The remainder of his reign was marked by the Icono- 
clastic schism which led to the final disruption bet. 
the Greek and Latin Churches. D. 741. — L. IV. s. his 
father, Constantine Copronymus, in 775, and D. 780.—L. 
V. (styled the Armenian, usurped the imperial throne 
in $13 a. D., defeated the Bulgarians, and bitterly per- 
secuted the Iconoclasts. Assassinated, S20 A. D.— L. 
IV. (or the Philosopher), B. 865 A. D8. Basilius the Mace- 
donian iu 856. D.91), after a calamitous and inglorious 
reign. 

Leo I.. (called The Great,) Pope, s. Sixtus III., 440 He 
was an able pontif— one whe greatly increased the 
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pal authority, and condemned the Eutychian heresy. 
Baring his pontificate, 455, Rome was sacked by the 
Vandals under Genseric. D. 461 a.p.— L. I]. 8s. Agathon 
in 682, and D. 634. — L. III. s. Adrian 1.,795. In 50u he 
crowned Charlemagne as Emperor of the Romans. — L. 
IV.a Roman, s. Sergius II. in 847, and defended the Holy 
City against the Saracen invaders. D. 855. —L. V.s. Bene- 
dict LV. in 903, and, after being deposed by his rival Chris- 
topher, D. within the same year. — L. VI.s. John X. 928; 
D. 929.— L. VIL. s. John XI., 937 a. D., and D. in 939.— 
L. VIII., elected Pope in 963, after a deposition of 
some years by John XII., was re- 
stored by the emperor Otho, and D. 
in 695. — L. IX., 8. in Alsace, s. Da- 
masus II. in 1049, and D. in 1054. — 
L. X. (Giovanni de’ Medici), one of 
the greatest of the Roman pontiffs, 
was B. at Florence, 1475, and s. 
Julius II. in 1513. During his 
memorable occupancy of the papal 
chair occurred the concordat con-. 
cluded with François I., which 
secured the liberties of the Galli- 
can Church; the wholesale sale of 
indulgences, &c., which contrib- 
uted in no little degree to precip- 
itate the Reformation; the annex- 
ation of Urbino and Perugia to the 
Holy See; and the treaty entered 
into with the emperor Charles V. 
against France. This pontiff was 
so munificent a patron of learning 
and the arts that the early part of 
the 16th cent. is designated in red 
letters as the * Age of Leo X.” D. 
1521.— L. XI. (Alessandro de’ Me- 
ae s. Clement VIII. in 1605, and 
D. the same year.—L. XII. (Anni- 
bale della Genga), B. 1760, s. Pius 
VIL, 1823. He effected civil reforms. D. 1829.— ZL. XIII. 
(Joachim Pecci) s. Pius LX., 1878; B. at Carpiento, 1810. 
Leon, (la’on,) a former p. and kingdom of Spain, now 
constituting the 3 provs. of Leon, Zamora, and Sala- 
manca, b. N. by Asturias, from which it is divided by 
the Cantabrian Mts., E. by Old Castile, 8. by Estrema- 
dura, and W. by Portugal and Galicia. It is intersected 
by the Douro, and is generally a stock-raising country. 
Area, 15,230 sq. m. Pop. 878,194.—Leon, C. of the above, 
is seated at the junction of the Torio with the Bermesga, 
59 m. S. of Oviedo. Pop. 10,068. The anc. kingdom of 
L., after having been occupied asa prov. by the Romans, 
Visigoths, and Moors, respectively, became an indep. 
Christian monarchy in 913, and one which, in 1037, un- 


derwent annexation with tile. 
Le’on, a city of Central America, former C. of Nicara- 
21 m. E. by S. of Realejo, in N. Lat. 12° 25’, W. Lon. 
67’. Pop. 25,000. 
Le’on, in Florida, a N. co., b. on Georgia; area, 800 sq. 


m.; C. Tallahassee. Pop. 17,743.—In Tezas, an E. cen- 
tral co.; area, 300 sq. m. ; C. Centreville. 

Leonardo da Vinci. See Vinci (LEONARDO DA). 

Leonidas, (le-dn’e-das,) a Greek hero, s. his brother, 
Cleomenes I., on the throne of Sparta, 492 B. c. In 480 
he commanded the handful of Greeks who defended the 
Pass of Thermopylæ against the Persian hosts under 
Xerxes, and who there perished to a man, after having 
slain five times their number of the foe.— L. II. s. his 
father, Cleonymus, as king of Sparta, 256 B.c. He re- 
sisted the sampi at restoring the laws of Lycurgus, 
AG ae DNS the death of his colleague Agis IV. 

4 B.C. 

Leonine Verse, (le’dn-in.) (Lit) A kind of Latin 
verse, consisting of hexameters and pentameters, of 
which the final and middle syllables rhyme. According 
to some, it derived from one of the Popes, Leo; accord- 
ing to others, from Leoninus, a monk of the 12th cent. 

Leontice, (le’éu-tis.) ( Bot.) The Lion’s-leaf, a gen. of the 
O. Berberidacer, consisting of smooth herbaceous plants 

with tuberous roots, which annually send up several 
variously-cut leaves, and stems abt. a foot high, bearing 
smaller leaves, and racemes of small yellow flowers. 

Leontodon, (le-dn'to-din.) (Bot.) The Lion’s-tooth or 
Dandelion, a gen. of plants, O. Asteracex, having peren- 
nial root-stocks, from which proceed, near to the ground, 
a number of spreading toothed leaves. The flower- 
stalks are usually leafless, the flowers yellow, all strap- 
—— and surrounded by several rows of overlapping 

racts. 

Leonto ium, (-po’de-iim.) (Bot.) The Lion’s-foot, 
a gen. of plants, O. Asteracex, remarkable for their dense 
clusters of flower-heads surrounded by a kind of radiat- 
ing general involucre of floral leaves, all densely clothed 
with a close white cotton. 
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Leonurus, — (Bot.) The Lion’s-tail or 
Mother-wort, a gen. of plants, O. Lamiaceæ, consisti 
of erect berbs, with the leaves more or less lobed, an 
the small fowers in close axillary verticillasters, form- 
ing long leafy spikes. 


Leopard, (/¢p'drd.) [From L. leo, a lion, and 
a panther] (Zell) tne Felis Leopardus, fam. — 
differing from the ther only by having small spots 
thickly set, while the panther’s spots are large and open 


(Fig. e: The species is a native both of Africa and 
Asia. The body of this fierce and rapaciows animal is 





Fig. 441.—LEOPARD. 


abt. 4 feet long. From the great flexibility of the limbs 
and spine, it can take surprising leaps, swim, crawl, 
and ascend trees. 

Leopold, (/e’o-pdld,) the baptismal name of the under- 
noted Euro monarchs. — Emperors of Germany: L. 
I. (or THE GREAT), B. 1640, after APNE Parong A8- 
cended the thrones of Hungary and Bohemia, s. his 
father, Ferdinand III. in the imperial power, 1658. 
During his reign, a Turkish invasion of Hungary was 
repelled, and a truce of 20 years declared; an indecisive 
war with France, 1674-8, was terminated by the Treaty 
of Nimeguen; in 1682, the Hungarians revolted, chose 
Tekeli as their leader, and aided by a Turkish force of 
200,000, besieged Vienna, 1683, when that city was saved 
by a great victory over the enemy by Sobieski, king of 
Poland; in 1700 occurred the “ war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession” with France; later the troops of L. shared in 
the victories of Ramilies and Blenheim. D. 1705. — L. 
II., B. 1747, s. to the grand-duchy of Tuscany in 1765, 
after the death of his father, the emperor Francis I 
and governed that country wisely and well for a period 
of a quarter of acentury. In 1790, on the death of his 
brother, Joseph II., he s. to the imperial throne. He 
pacified certain discontented portions of his empire, 
and in 1791 concluded peace with Turkey. D. 1792. — 
Belgium: L. I., a son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saal- 
feld, B. 1790, after refusing the crown of Greece offered 
to him in 1830, became in the year following the elected 
monarch of Belgium, under the title of King of the Bel- 
gians, after its separation from Holland in 1830. After 
a peaceful and prosperous reign, characterized by his 
faithful adherence to popular and constitutional rights, 
L. died in 1865, and was s. by his eldest son, L. II., the 
present sovereign. — Austria: Of the dukes of Austria 
recorded in history under this name, the most eminent 
was L. TII., 8.1350; he perished on the field of Sempach 
in 1386, fought against the Swiss, who had successfully 
risen to maintain their liberties against Austrian ag- 


ression. 

Leotychides, (le-o-tich'e-deez,) king of Sparta, reigned 
in conjunction with Leonidas I., and commanded the 
Greek fleet which gained a signal victory over the Per- 
sians at Mycale, 479 B. C. 

Lepanto, le-pdn'to,) [anc. Naupactus, now called 
Epacto by the Greeks,] the chief town of the Greek 
eparchy of the same name, p. of #tolia-Acarnania, on 
the Gulf of Lepanto; Lat. 38° 20’ N., Lon. 21° 56’ E.— 
The Gulf of Lepanto (or Corinth) has given its name to 
one of the greatest conflicts of modern times. Philip 
II., the Pope, and the Venetians, entered, in 1570, into 
a league against the Turkish sultan, Selim, who threat- 
ened to invade Italy: the opposing armaments met in 
the Gulf of Lepanto, and after a most furious battle, 
which was muintained on both sides with iuvincible 
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bravery, the allies gained a complete victory, the Turks 
having lost 25,000 men killed, and 10,000 taken pris- 
oners. 

Lepidium, (le-pid'e-iim.) (Bot.) The Cresses, a gen. 
of planta, O. Brassicacee. The Garden Cress, or Pepper- 
grass, L. sativum, isa dwarf uninteresting plant, having 
eblong alternate deeply-divided leaves, smooth erect 
branching stems, and small white flowers producing an 
orbicular winged aie fe The chief purpose for 
which it is grown in gardens is for its leaves, which are 
eut and used ina young state with those of mustard 
for salads, to which it gives a peculiarly warm and 
grateful flavor, It is on this account very generally 
cultivated and esteemed as one of the most useful plants 
for small salads that we possess. The leaves when full 
grown are frequently employed for garnishing like 
those of parsley. 

bepidodendron, (lp-e-do-dén'driin.) [Gr. lepis, 
lepidos, a scale, and dendron, a tree.) (Pal) <A gen. of 
fossil plants, common in the coal-measures, and con- 
sidered by Brogniart and Sir J. D. Hooker as gigantic 
Lycopods. 

Lepidoptera, (I‘p-e-ddp'te-rah.) [From Gr. lepis, a 
scale, and pieron, a wing.) (Zodl.) A sub-order of four- 
winged insects, comprehending the butterflies (Fig. 
117) and the moths (Fig. 442). The wings, which vary 
in size, figure, and position, are covered with a multi- 
tude of minute scales, which when rubbed appear like 
powder or farinaceous dust; the nervures of the wings 
being disposed chiefly in a longitudinal direction. The 
antenne are composed of numerous minute pine, and 
are generally distinct. They are also furnished with a 
proboscis, composed of two sub-cylindrical tubes, be- 
tween which there is an intermediate one, or sucker; 





Fig. 442. — mora (Amphidasis prodromaria). 


and by means of it they are enabled to extract the nec- 
tar from flowers, that being the ouly aliment on which 


they subsist. The head, thorax, and abdomen are 
always more or less covered with hair. The females 
usually deposit their ova, often very numerous, on the 
vegetables that are to nourish the larvee— which are 
well known as caterpillare—and perish soon after. 
Some species of larve attack woollen cloths, furs, 
leather, bacon, wax, &c. Some of them form societies, 
and live under a silken tent, which they spin in com- 
mon. coer iat usually change their skin four times, 
before pan ng into the state of nymph or chrysalis : 
most of them spin a cocoon, in which they enclose 
themselves. The lepidoptera issue from their nymphal 
envelope through a slit which is effected in the back of 
the thorax. 

Lepidosiren, (l¢p-e-do-si’rén.) (Zodl.) A curious 
— of animals, one of the connecting links between 

trachians (or Amphibia) and Fishes, and ranked by 
some naturalists with the former, and by some with the 
latter. They inhabit the fresh waters of the hotter 
parts of 8. America and Africa, are from 1 to 3 feet long, 
fish-like in form, scaly, and with simple atyliform legs. 
During the dry season they are said to bury themselves 
in the mud. 

Lepidus, Marcus Æxiius, (l‘p'editis,) “the Great 
Triumvir,” and the descendant of an illustrious family 
of Rome, became an adherent of Casar during the con- 
test of the latter with Pompey, and in 46 his colleague 
in the consulship. In 43 he combined with, Antony 
and Octavius to form the celebrated triumvitate, and 
received for his share of the supreme power, the provs. 
ef Spain and Narbonnese Gaul. In the following year, de- 
prived by his colleagues of his provs., he accepted a com- 
mand in Africa; and, ultimately, fuiling in an attempt 
to regain his lost power, he D. in banishment, 13 B. c. 

Leporidre, (lepér'e-de.) [From L. lepus, a hare.] 
(Zoél.) A family of rodent animals, chiefly character- 

ized Ly the presence of two small incisors immediately 

behind the ordinary rodent incisors of the upper jaw, 

80 that these teeth seem to be double. The molar- 

teeth, six on each side above and five below, are trans- 

versely grooved, being formed of two vertical plates 
seldered together. All the animals of this family feed 
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exclusively on vegetalile food, and chiefly on herbage, 
although they are also fond of grain, roots, and the 
bark of trees. Their fure-fect have five toes, their hind- 
fect four; the soles are hairy. Their fur is soft; the 
colors mostly gray or brown, the alpine and arctio 
species becoming white in winter. Some live in bur- 
rows, but most have merely a jsorm, or nest on the 
ground, where they generally sit during the day. The 
genus Lepus includes the Hare, and the Rabbit which 
much resembles the hare, but may be distinguished 
from it by its smaller size, its shorter ears and hind 
legs, and the absence of the black tip to the ears. In 
its habits it is extremely different from that animal; 
being unable to outstrip its enemies in the chase, it 
seeks its safety and finds shelter by burrowing in the 
ground. Although the name is applied to several 
American species, it is probable that there is no genuine 
N. American rabbit of which the European rabbit, L. 
cuniculus, may be taken asa type; but our species of 
this gen. are hares, which are mainly solitary in their 
habits and do not construct burrows, 

Lepra, (lép’rah.) (Med.) See LEPROSY. 

Leprosy, (I‘p’ro-se.) [From Gr. lepros, rough.] (Med.) 
A cutaneous disease, appearing in dry, white, thin, 
scurfy scales, either on the whole body or some part of 
it. The Z. or Lepra is of various kinds; that to which 
the Jews were particularly subject is supposed to have 
beon elephantiasis, or black L. The Jewish law, without 
excepting even kings, excluded lepers from communion 
with mankind, banishing them into the country or to 
uninhabited places. The Crusaders introduced the 
disease into Europe, where it raged with such virulence 
during the Middle Ages that almost every town had its 
lazar-house for the reception of lepers. It is still now 
occasionally met with in various warm climates. 

Lepus, (/e‘piis.) [L., a nare] (Z0 See LEPORIDS. — 
(Ast.) A constellation of the N. hemisphere, 8. of Orion. 

Lerida, (lcr’e-dah,) a strongly fortified city of Spain, p. 
Catalonia, on the Segre, 80 m. W.N.W. of Barcelona. 
Pop. 21,500. 

Lerma, Francisco DE Rosas DE SANDOVAL, DUKE or, 
(litr’mah,) a Spanish statesman, became in 1598 prime- 
minister under Philip III., and for a period of 20 years 
governed the kingdom with liberality, circumspection, 
and clemency. D. 1625. 

Le Roy, (le roi',) in New York, a village of Genesee co, 
abt. 45 m. E. by N. of Buffalo. 

Lesage, ALAIN RENE, (la-schzh’,) a distinguished French 
romancist, B. in Brittany, 1668. In 1707 appeared Le 
Diable Boiteux (known among English readers as 
Asmodeus, or the Devil on Two Sticks); and, in 1717, the 
famous novel entitled Gu Blas de Santiliane—a work 
written much after the style of “ Don Quixote,” and 
one that alone has sufficed to perpetuate his name. The 
Adventures of Guzman d’Alfarache (1782) is another 
notable production from his pen. D. 1747, 

Les’bos, in the Greek Archipelago. See MITYLENE. 

Lesina, (l¢z’e-nah,) (anc. Pharos,) an island of the Aus- 
trian p. of Dalmatia, on the Adriatic, 23 m. B.E. of 
Spalatro. It is fertile, and produces wine, oil, and 
fruits. C. Lesina. Pop. 14,000. 

Lesion, (le’zhiin.) [Fr., from L. læsio, to injure.) (Surg.) 
Any structural injury to an internal organ. 

Les'‘lie, CHARLES RoBertT, an English historical painter, 
B.in London of American parentage, 1794, became, in 
1847, professor of painting in the Royal Academy. D. 
1859. Among his most admired works are Sir R 
de Coverley guing to Church, and his pictures illustrative 
of the story of “ Don Quixote.” 

Les’lie, Sır Jonx, a Scottish natural philosopher, B. in 
Fifeshire, 1766. Among the services he bas rendered to 
science may be mentioned the invention of the Dif- 
ferential Thermometer, and his Experimental Inquiry 
into the Nature and Propagation of Heat — a work which 
opened out an ern in that branch of science. D. 1832. 

Lespedeza, (I¢s-pe-de'zah.) (Bot.) Tho Clover Bush, a 
gen. of perennial plants, O. Fubacex, having a 5-parted 
calyx; keel of the corolla very obtuse, on slender 
claws ; legume lenticular, compressed, small, unarmed, 
indehiscent. 

Lessee’. bes lease.) (Law.) Seo LEASE. 

Lesseps, (laip) FERDINAND DE, a French diplomatist 
and engineer, B. at Veranilles, 1806. He has filled with 
great distinction various consular offices in the service 
of his country; but the most eminent of the acts with 
which his name has become identified is the concep- 
tion and completion of the ship-canal across the Isthmus 
of Suez, opened in Nov., 1869. L. is at present engaged 
upon a still greater enterprise, tho canal at PANAMA. 
See p. 680, See Suzz CANAL, p. 864. 

Lessing, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM, (/ s’aing,) a distinguished 
German critic and author, Be in Upper Lusatia, 17-9 
Abandoning the study of theology. to which he had 
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intended to devote himself, Z. early turned his attention 
to the dramau and general literature, and, in 1766, pro- 
duced his Lancoon, or the Limita of Portry and Putnting 
—csteemed a masterpiece of German criticism; in 
Dramaturyie (1768), he espoused the side of the English 
drama as opposed to the French; in 1772 appeared his 
noble tragedy of Emuia Galotti; and, in 1775, the best 
of German comedies —Afinna von Bernheim. In 1760 he 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences; and, in 
1781, D. at Brunswick of mental overwork. 

Les‘sor. (Law.) See LEASE. 

Lesueur, Evstacne, (la-soo-ar’,) a French historical 
minter, R. in Paris, 1617. His grace of touch and 
readth of composition are chiefly conspicuous ina series 

of 22 noble pictures in the Louvre, representing The 
Life and Deuth of St. Bruno. D. 1655. 

Le Sueur, in Afinnesota, a 8.8.E. cuntral co.; area, 450 
sq. m.; C. Le Sueur. 

Letcher, (léch’ir,) in Kentucky, a co. on the Virginian 
frontier; area, 300 sq. m.; C. Whitesburg. 

Lethargy, (léth’drye.) (From Gr. léth2, forgetfulness. | 
(Med.) A heavy unnatural slumber, sometimes border- 
ing on apoplexy, frum which it is difficult to rouse the 
patient. Sometimes it arises from a plethoric state, and, 
sometimes, from over-fatigue of mind. 

Lethe, (2'Ue.) (Gr. oblivion) (Myth.) The name of 
one of the supposed rivers of Hades; its waters having, 
according to poetical fiction, the peculiar quality of 
— thuse who drank of them entirely furget every- 
thing. 

Letter, (icttir.) (Fr. lettre, from L. litera.) A mark or 
character written, printed, or engraved; used as the 
representative of a sound, or of an articulation of the 
human organs of speech. They are divided into vowels 
and consoants, und the latter into mutes and liquids. 
Diphthongs, also, are included in the classification. — 
(Print.) ‘ype, understood collectively; as, black-letter. 
—L. OF ATTORNEY. (Law.) A writing by which a per- 
son appoints another to do a lawful act in his stead, as 
to receive debts, &c. It is also called fuwer af Altorney, 
— L, OP CREDIT. (Com.) See CREDIT. — L. or Marque, 
An extraordinary commission granted by the govern- 
ment to commanders of merchant-ships or others, in 
time of war, to make reprisals on the enemy. The ship 
so commissioned is also called a leller of marque. See 
PRIVATEER.— LETTERS PaTENT. (Law.) See PATENT. 

Let’ter-press, (pra) (Typog.) Printed matter: — 
often so spoken of by way of distinction frum engraring. 

—— (Fr. Hist.) See Cachet (LET- 
TRE DE). 

Lettuce, (lct'tis.) ft. lactuca.) (Bot.) See Lactuca. 

Leuca, (Capo DI) (kah’po de ‘kah,) the S.E. point 
of Italy, being a headland 25 m. 8.E. of Otranto; N. Lat. 
39° 48’ 6”, E. Lon. 18° 22’ 6”, 

Leucania, (loo-ka'ne-ah.) (Zovdl.) A gen. of lepidop- 
terous insects, fam. Noctuaelite, containing the Army- 
worm Moth and its allies. The species are yellowish- 
white, and the larve naked. 

Leucanthemum, (lo0o-kdn’'the-miim.) The One-eye 
Daisy, a gen. of plants, O. Asterace.e, distinguished from 
the Chrysanthemums only by very slight differences in 
the achenes. They rapidly overspread pastures and 
neglected fields, and are a great annoyunce to farmers, 

Leucippus, (lov-sip’pis,) a Greek philosopher, and the 
reputed originator of the atomic system, afterward per- 
fected by his pupil Democritus. Hestudied under Zeno, 
and is supposed to have D. abt. 420 B. c. 

Leucite, ((oo’sit.) (From Gr. leukos, white.] (Min.) The 
Vesuvian or Volcanic Garnet, a crystallized silicate of 
alumina and potash, of a gray or white color, and re- 
sembling garnet in form. It usually occurs in lava. 

Leucoma, (lso-ko'mah.) [From Gr. leukos, white.) 
(Med.) A white opacity of the cornea, which is the re- 
sult of acute inflammation, giving rise to the deposition 
of coagulable lymph on the surface, or between the 
layers of the cornea. It is sometimes re-absorbed on 
the ceasation of the inflammation, and the cornea re- 
covers its transparency ; but in many cuses it is persist- 
ent and incurable. 

Leucophiegmatie, (flém-at'tk.) [From Gr. leukos, 
white, and phlegma, phlegm.} (Med.) A term denoting 
a dropsical hubit, with a white puffy skin. 

Leucorrhoe’a. (Med.) The Fluor Albus, or WHITES, 


q. v. 

Leuctra, (lnoktrah.) (Anc. Geog.) A locality of Bæo- 
tia, Greece, 6 m. from Thebes, near which Epaminondas 
obtained a great victory over the Lacedæmonians, 371 
B. C. 

Leuthen, (loo’thain,) a vill. of Silesia, near which, Dec. 
6, 1757, the Prussians commanded by Frederick the 
Great gained a great victory over the Austrians under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine and Marshal Daun. 

Levant, (levdnt’.) [From It. levante, ascending.] 
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(Geog.) A term by which is understood those coasts ef 
Eastern countries which are washed by the waters oc 
the Mediterranean, viz., Asia Minor, Syria, Candia, &c.: 
— hence, anything bearing relation thereto is termed 
Levantine. 

Levari Facias, (l<c-a're fa'she-as.) [L., you will cause 
to be raised.] (Luw.) A writ directed to the sheriff to 
levy a judgment debt upon the lands and goods of the 
party against whom it is issued. 

Levator, (k-ra'tùr.) ILL. a lifter.] (Anat.) One of a 
series of muscles, the office of which is to elevate the 
parts to which they are respectively attached. 

Levee, (lév’e.) (From Fr. lerer, to rise — because it was 
originally a visit paid to the sovereign on his rising im 
the morning.) A ceremonial visit paid to the sovereign, 
who publicly receives on certain occasiuns such distin- 
guished persons as may desire the honor of a presenta- 
tion at court. It is attended by gentlemen only, being 
thus distinguished from a drawing-room, where ladies 
only are presented. — Grog.) On certain American 
rivers, as the Mississippi for instance, a causeway or 
embankment raised upon one or both of its banks to 
serve as a bulwark against an inundation of the low- 
lying country which lies beyond. 

Level, (wl) [A. 8. lxfel.} (Phys) An instrument 
for ascertaining when a line is at right angles to the 
direction of the gravitating force at any given place, 
aud when consequently it lies in the plane of the hori- 
zon of that place. A spirtl level is attached to the tele- 
scope of the levelling instrument by which engineers 
ascertain the difference of elevation between two pointa, 
Levelling may also be performed by the theodolite. 
Tho art of Levelling is particularly applied to the lay- 
ing out grounds, regulating descents, conducting 
waters, &c.; and, in fortification, to the reducing an un- 
even surface to that of a plane, so that the works may 
be of a corresponding height and figure. 

Levellers, ((fv/l-larz.) (Eng. Hist.) A kind of social- 
istic sect which sprung up in the army of the Long 
Parliament, 1640-9, and which professed political doc- 
trines much similar to those of the Communists of later 
times. They were finally put down, not without diffi- 
culty, hy Gen. Lord Fairfax. 

Levelling, (Itv'l-ling.) (Surv.) See LEVEL. 

Leven, (Loch,) (Zc’n,) a small lake of Scotland, co. 
Kinross, on one of the four islands of which stand the 
ruins of the castle in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned, 1567-8, and where she signed her forced 
abdication of the crown. 

Lever, (lé’rr.) [From Fr. lever, to raise.) (Mech.) The 
name given to any bar, straight or curved, AB, resting 
on a fixed point or edge c called the fulcrum. The 
forces acting on the lever are the weight or resistance 
Q. the power P, and the reaction of the fulcrum. Since 
these are in equilibrium, the resultant of P and Q must 
act through C, for otherwise they could not be balanced 
by the reaction. Draw cb at right angles to QB and ca 
tu PA produced; then observing that Pca, and QX ob 
are the moments of P and Q with respect to c, and that 
they have contrary signs, we have by (33), 

Px ca=QX cb; 

an equation commonly expressed by the rule, that in 
the L. the power is to the weight in the inverse ratio 
of their arms. 
L. aredivided 
into three 
kinds, ac- 
cording to 
the position 
of the ful- 
crum with 
respect to the 
points of ap- 
plication of 
the power 
and the £E 
weight. Ina 
lerer of the 
first kind the 
fulcrum is 
between the 
power and re- 
sistance, asin 
Fig. 443. Ina lever of the second kind the resistance is 
between the power and the fulcrum, as in a wheelbar- 
row or a pair of nut-crackers; in a lever of the third kind 
the power is between the fulcrum and the resistance, 
as in a pair of tongs or the treadle of a lathe. 

Le’ver, CHARLES JAMES, an Irish novelist, B. in Dublin, 
1809, and one of the most popular of living authors, has 
produced quite a legion of well-known standard novels 
of military and social and political life. In 1867 he waa 
appointed British Consul at Trieste. 
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Leverrier, Ursan Jean Josepn, (la-vair're-ai,) a 
French astronomer, B. at Sf. L, 1811. After serving 
some time as a tutor in the Erole Polytechnique, he be- 
came a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1846, 
and after his greaf discovery of the new planet known 
as Neptune, was made prof. of astronomy in the Faculty 
of Sciences, Paris. In 1852 he became a senator, and 
in the following year s. Arago as astronomer in the 
Bureau of Longitudes and director of the Observatory, 
from which post he was removed in 1870. Besides other 
works, he has published Annales de l'Observatoire de 
Paris (1856). D. 1878. 

Levi, (le'ri.) (Script.) A patriarch, B. in Mesopotamia 
abt. 1750 B. c., was a son of Jacob and Leah, and D. in 
Egypt at the age of 137. See LEYVITES. 

Leviathan,(-rta-than.)[Heb., a sea-monster.] (Script.) 
A sea-monster or aquatic animal spoken ofin the Book 
of Job (xli.), respecting the form and class many con- 
jectures have been hazarded. 

Levigation, (lčv-e-ga'shůn.) [From L. levigatio, a 
smoothing.) The mechanical operation or process of 
grinding the parts of bodies to a fine paste, by rubbing 
them with the flat face of a stone called a muller, upon 
another stoue called tho table or slab, or by analogous 
means. If the result is stirred in water, powders of 
different degrees of fineness may be obtained by sepa- 
rating those which subside in successive intervals of 


time. 

Levites, (le’vitz.) (Script) The name which desig- 
nated such descendants of the tribe of Levi as were 
employed in the lower offices and ministries of the 
Temple. In this particular they were distinguished 
from the priests, who, being descended from Aaron, 
were likewise of the tribe of Levi. , The Z. bore sume 
resemblance, in the tabernacle and temple of the Jews, 
to the deacons in the Christian churches. They were 
employed in carrying wood, water, &c., for the sacri- 
fice, and they sang and played upon instruments in the 
Temple. They also applied themselves to the study of 
the law, and were the ordinary judges of the country, 
though always subordinate to the priests. Their sub- 
sistence was derived from the tithes of corn, fruit, and 
cattle throughout Israel; but the priests were entitled 
toa tenth of their tithes, by way of tirst-fruits to the 


Lord. 

Leviticus, (le-vit'e-kiis.) (Script.) The third canonical 
book of the Old Testament, so called from its contain- 
ing the laws and regulations relating to the priests, 
Levites, and sacrifices. These rites, duties, and cere- 
monies constituted what is termed the Leritical law. 

Levity, (lév’e-te.) [L. levitas, from levis, light.) (Phys.) 
The privation or lack of weight in a body, when com- 
pared with another that is heavier: — used in contra- 
distinction to grurity. 

Levy, (Wve) [From Fr. lever, to raise. — A 
raising of the money for which an execution has been 
issued, by a seizure by the sheriff of goods and chattels 
deemed sufficient to satisfy the demand. — LEVy-EN- 
Masse. (Fr. levée en masse, a universal rising.) (Mil) 
A term which expresses the patriotic rising upin arms 
of an entire people or nation, including all persons not 
debarred by extreme youth, old age, or infirmity, who 
are not otherwise engaged in the reguiar military ser- 
vice. In Germany it is known as the lundsturm, in dis- 
tinction from the landwelr (militia). 

Levy, (le’ve,) in Floridu, a N.W. co., washed by the 
— Gulf; area, 1,000 square miles. Capital, Levy- 
ville. 

Lewes, (loo’és,) a borough of England, co. Sussex, on 
the Ouse, 9 m. N.E. of Brighton. Pop. 10,753. 

Lew’'is. (Mech.) A wedge-like contrivance for secur- 
ing heavy blocks of masonry to the tackle by which 
they are hoisted into their intended place or position. 

Lewis, FRANCIS, B. in Wales, 1713, emigrated to the 
American colonies in 1735: and while a member of the 
Continental Congress, signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1775. D. 1803. 

Lewis, MERIWETHER, (l0o’ls,)an American explorer, B. 
in Va., 1774, engaged with Clarke in 1805 in the memo- 
rable expedition which discovered the sources of the 
Missouri, and first opened out to the whites the vast 
regions of the far Northwest of the N. American con- 


tinent. D. 1809. 
Lew’'is (oF FRANCE AND GERMANY). See Louis, and 
LupWia. 


Lew’is, (including Harris.)a Scottish island, northern- 
most and largest of the Hebridean group, separated from 
the mainland of co. Ross; bet. N. Lat. 579 40/-58° 32’, 
and W. Lon. 60-70. It is 60 m.in length, by a maxi- 
mum width of 30 m. Pop. 26,000. 

Lewis, in Kentucky, a N.E. co. touching Ohio; area, 400 
sq. m. C Clarksburg.—In Missouri, a north-eastern 


eo., adjoining Ilinois; area, 520 eq. m. C. Monticello.| L’hopital, 
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—In New York, a N.N.E. central county; arca. 1,200 
s; m. C. Martinsburg —In Tennessee, a S W. central 
cuunty; area, 450 sq. m. O. Gordon.—In Washington 
a S.W. county; area, 2,000 sq. m. C. Claquato.—In 
West Virginta,a N. central county; area, square 
miles. ©. Weston. 

ae hth County, a district of Canada, p. Quebec; pop. 

1,810. 

Lewisham, (loo'ts-dm,) a town of England, co. Kent, 
on the Ravensbourne, 5 m. 8.E. of London; pop. 11,508. 

Lewisin, (lo-ish’yah.) (Bot.) The Bitter-root or racine 
amere of the Canadians, a gen. of plants, O. Mesembriaces, 
consisting of the only species L. rediviva, found in Ore- 
gon, which is a somewhat succulent stemless pereuniul. 
with a fleshy tapering root, from the summit of which 
arise numerous clusters of narrow succulent greon 
leaves. Its roots are guthered in great quantities by 
the Indians, and are highly valued as nutritive, and 
also as restorative, a very small quantity being deemed 
sufficient to sustain a man throughout a long journey 
and much fatigue. It is called Tobacco Root because, 
when cooked, it has a tobacco-like smell. 

Lew’is River, or SNAKE River, the largest tributary 
of the Columbia river. It rises in the S.E. part of Idaho 
territory, enters Washington Territory near Lewiston, 
and joins the Columbia river a few miles above Wulla- 
Walla, after a course of abt. 900 m. 

Lewisten, (loo’is-ttin,) in Afaine,a manufacturing town 
of Androscoggin co., on the Androscoggin river, about 
34 m. N. of Portland. 

Lexicography, ([éks-e-kig’rah-fe.) [From Gr. lexikon, 
a book of words, and graphé, a writing.) (Lit.) The art 
or practice of writing, compiling, or editing a lexicon, 
dictionary, or other philological or technological work. 

| Lexicology, (-kol’oje.) [From Gr. leris, diction, and 
logos, & — (Lit) That branch of literary learn- 
ing which treats of the proper meaning and just appli- 
cation of words. 

Lexicon, (léks’e-kon.) [Gr., literally, a saying or stat- 
ing of words.) (Zit.) A vocabulary, or book containing 
an alphabetical arrangement of the words of a language, 
with an explanation of the meaning or sense of each. 
The term is chiefly used with reference to dictionaries 
or word-books of the Greek and Hebrew ‘anguages. 

Lexington, (lcks’sing-ttin,) in Kentucky, a fine and 
flourishing city, O. of Fayette co., on a fork of the Elk- 
horn River, 25 m. S.E. gf Frankfort. It is the seat of 
the State Lunatic Asylum.—In Massachusetts, a village 
and township of Middlesex county, 11 miles N.W. of 
Boston, and historically famous as the spot where was 
drawn the first blood in the War of Independence, 
April 19, 1775.—In Missouri, a prosperous town, C. of 
La Fayette county, on the Missouri river, 120 milos W. 
of Jefferson City—In South Carolina, a W. central 
district; area, 980 sq. m C. Lexington Court-House. 
—In Virginia, a town, C. ot Rockbridge county, 146 
miles W. of Richmond. The Washington-Lee College, 
founded in 1798. and the Virginia Military Institute, 
have their location here. 

Lex Talionis, (-tdél-e-o'nis.) [L., the law of retalia- 
tion.} That social law, current among most peoples of 
antiquity, by which an offender received by way of 
sunishment in his own person the same harm which 
be had inflicted on his neighbor; after the old Scriptural 
dictum “an eye for an eye, a tooth fora tooth,” &c. 

Leyden, (iédn,) a city of Holland, p. 8. Holland, on 
the Rhine, 22 m. S.W. of Amsterdam. Its university, 
founded by William Prince of Orange in 1575, was for a 
long period esteemed one of the leading seminaries of 
learning in Europe. It is celebrated for the long siege 
it sustained in 1574 against the Spaniards, during which 
6,000 inhabitants died of famine and pestilence. Pop. 
39,959. 

Ley’'den, (John of,) otherwise Jonann BECCOLD, a 
religious fanatic, B. at Leyden, 1510. In association with 
Matthys he assumed the leadership of the Anabaptist 
sect in Germany, and took forcible possession ot the 
city of Münster, where he and his followers were guilty 
of great excesses. After being at length taken prisoner, 
be suffered at the hands of the executioner, 1536. 

Leyden Jar. [So called from the city, where its prin- 
ciple was discovered.) (Slect.) A glass jar having ite 
outside and inside coated toa certain height with tin- 
foil. The glass under the foil can then be charged with 
the opposite electricities, which may be preserved in 
the same state for any length of time. But if a piece 
of metal be made to connect the two coatings, the two 
charges instantly unite with violence. 

Leze-Majesty, Lesz-Masesty, (ldz mdj’es-te.) [From 


L. luesus—lgdere, to hurt, and majestas, majesty.] 
(Juris.) Any crime or offence committed against a 
sovereign, or against the power of which he is the head 


ICHEL DE, (l6-pe-tahl’,) a distinguished 
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French legist and statesman, n. in Auvergne, 1505. In! 
1560 he cutered upon the high office of Chancellor of 
France, distinguished himself by his integrity, and 
strove, but ineffectually, to avert the war of persecution 
later carried on against the Huguenota. A Protestant 
himself, he escaped the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, ' 
and D. in 1573. 
Li, (47.) (Camb.) A Chinese copper coin, in value about | 
the tenth part of a cent American. Also, an itinerary . 
measure, equal to the 36th part of a mile. i 
Liana, (le-uh’nah,) or Liaxe. [Sp.] (Bot.) A woody 
twining or climbing plant like those which, spreadin, 
from tree to tree in tropical countries, render forests 
im passable. | 
Lias, ((i'ds.) (Geol.) A secondary formation lying be- | 
tween the ollite and the trias, consisting of beds of | 
argillaceous limestone, marl, and clay. It is well de- 
veloped in England, France, and Germany, and abounds 
in ammonites and other fossil mollusks. Its most re- 
markable feature, however, is the number of gigantic 
reptiles that have been discovered in this formation. 
See ICHTHYOSAURUB, PLESIOSAURUS, PTERODACTYL, &c. 
Liba’nus. See LEBANOX. 
Libation, (li-bu’shiin.) [From L. lito, I pour out.? 








LIB 


denotes a state of freedom, as distincnished from 
slurery, the power of living asa man ph ases, or with. 
out being controlled by another. It is of various kinds: 
1. Natural L., a state of exemption from the control of 
others, and from positive laws and the common institu- 
tions of social life. 2. Gri L. the security from the 
arbitrary will of others, which is afforded by the laws. 
3. Political L. or civil liberty in a more extensive sense 
and range of application; it properly designates the 
freedom of a nation or state from all unjust abridgment 
of its rights and independence by another nation. 4. 
Religwus L., or L.of conscience, the right of forming 
one’s own opinion on religious subjects, and of wor- 
shipping the Supreme Being according to the dictates 
of conscience, unfettered by external control. 5. L. of 
the Presa, the free power of publishing what one pleases; 
subject, however, to punishment for what is mischievous 
tu the interests of sucicty at large, or injurious to pub- 
lic morals. 


Liberty, ((ib’ar-te,) in Florila, a N. co., area, 475 8q. 


m. C. Bristol —In Geurgua, a S.E. county, washed Ly 
the Atlantic Ocean: area, 700 sq. m. C Hinesville. 


—In Tezus, an ES.E. county; area, 1106 aq m. C. 


Liberty. 


(Antig.) In the worship of tho anc. Greeks and Ro- Libourne, (leloorn’,)a commercial town of France, on 


Mans, an essential part of the ceremonial of solemn | 
sacrifices. It was also performed, alone, as a drink- | 


the Dordogne, dept. Girunde, 18 m. E.N.E. of Bordeaux. 
Pup. 14,629, 


offering, by way of obtaining the protection and favor | Libra, (li’brah.) [L., the balance.) (Rom. Antiq.) A 


of the gods in the ordinary affairs of life. At sacrifices, 
after the L. had been tasted by the priest and handed 
to the bystanders, it was poured upon the victim. At 
entertainments, a little wine was generally poured out 
of the cup, before the liquor began to circulate, to show 
ee to the gods for the blessings they en- 

oyed. 

baa, (lebou’,) a seaport of Russia in Europe, p. Cour- 
land, on the Bultic, 105 m. 8.W. of Mittau, with a good 
harbor and an active trade. Fp. 11,000. 

Libel, litl.) [From L. libellus, a little book.) (Law.) 
The publication of that written or printed matter which 
tends to degrade a man in the opinion of his neighbors, 
or to make him an object of odium or ridicule. Both 
the author and the publisher of a L. are liable to pun- 
ishment by a prosecution, or to be compelled to make 
reparation by a civil action. The latter is grounded 
upon the injury which the L. is supposed to occasion to 
the individual; the public prosecution upon ite ten- 
dency to provoke a breach of the peace. In pleading tu 
an indictment, the defendant may, by way of defence, 
allege the truth of the matter charged, and may show 
that their publication is for the good of society. The 
jury are now authorized to decide not only on the pub- 
lication and meaning of the L., but also on its crimi- 


nality. 

Liber, ee [L., the inner bark.] (Bot.) See BARE. 
—(Myth.) A name conferred among the Latins upon 
the Greek deity Bacchus ( Dionysus). 

Liberal, (/ib'tr-al) [From L. liberalis, that which is 
free.] (Mod. Pol.) A term which designates a member 
of tbat political party in a state advocating constitu- 
tional freedom and popular institutions in cases where 
they do not already exist, and promoting their exten- 
sion still more progressive where they do: — as op- 
posed to conservative, and reactionary.— The LIBERAL 
ARTS denote those arts which depend more upon men- 
tal exertion than upon manual labor — the latter class 
of work belonging to the mechanicul arts, originally so 
called because they were followed by persons in a ser- 
vile condition of life. 

Lib’eralism. (Mod. Pol.) The political principles 
and ideas adopted and advocated by liberals. See LiB- 
ERAL. 

Liberia, (li-be/re-ch,) a small repub. state of W. Africa, 
occupying that part of the coast of N. Guinea which is 
bet. the river San Pedro, on the §.E., in N. Lat. 4° 24’, 
and W. Lon. 7° 46’, and the Jong River, in N. Lat. 7° 
85’, W. Lon. 12° 58’. Length, 600 m.; breadth interior- 
ward, 50 m. It is divided into 4 cos., with Monrovia as 
its cap., at the mouth of St. Paul’s River. The pp. ex- 
ports are coffee, sugar, palm-oil, camphor, indigo, ivory, 

old dust, &c. The pop. consists of 20,000 “ Americo- 

iberians” (immigrants from America and their descend- 
ants) and 600,000 aborigines. The first settlement was 
formed by free negro colonists from the U. States, at 
Cape Mesurado, in 1820. The colony became an indep. 
repub. in 1847. The constitution and govt. are based 
upon the model of those of the U. States. 

Libertas, (lil/ur-tus) [L.] (Wyth.) The Roman god- 
dess of freedom, worshipped by the Greeks under the 
name of Eleutheria, and represented as a woman holding 
in one hand a cup, the symbol of liberty, and two 

Pine in the other. 

berty, (li ürte.) (L. Whertas.] Generally, the term 


pound weight; also, a coin equal in value to 20 denarii 
— whence the derivation of the figure £ (for libra) em- 
ployed to characterize one pound sterling in English 
monucy.—(Aa.) The 7th sign of the zodiac. At the 
first point of L. the ecliptic passes across the equator 
to the southern hemisphere, this point being hence 
called the autumnal equinoz. 


Library, (iibra-re.) |L. librarium.] A term applied 


indifferently to buildings, &c., destined to contain 
bovka, and to the books themselves deposited in these 
buildings. The first public ZL. of which we have any 
certain account in history was founded at Athens by 
Hipparchus, 526 B.c.; the second of any note, at Alex- 
andria, by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 254. The latter was 
burnt by the Roman amy, 47 B. C., 400,000 valuable 
books being destroyed in the conflagration. A second 
L., formed from the remains of the first at Alexandri 
by Ptolemy's successors, and said to have consisted o 
700,000 volumes, was totally destroyed by the Saracens, 
at the command of the caliph Omar, a. D. 642. How 
many treasures of ancient lore were thus irremediably 
lost must ever remain unknown; but it is more than 
probable, when we consider the labor of transcribing, 
that a very trifling portion of the literature of remote 
ages has been preserved to us. The two largest L. at 
peo existing in Europe are: the National Library, 

aris, abt. 2,000,000 vols. and 84,000 MBS.; and that of 
the British Museum, abt. 1,300,000 vols. and 32,000 MSS. 
The United States do not yet possess L. of such magni- 
tude; but those of Harvard College; of the 8mithson- 
ian Institution and the Congressional Z.at Washington ; 
the Astor L.at New York; the Library Company and 
Loganian L., and the library of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, at Philadelphia; the Athenwum and Public L. 
at Boston, and several others, aro already of considera- 
ble value, and are daily increasing with a rapidity un- 
known in European collections. 


Libration, (li-bra’shiin.) [From L. libratio, a weigh- 


ing.] (Astron.) An apparent irregularity of the moon's 
motion, which makes her seem to librate about her axis, 
sometimes from the E. to the W., at others rice versd, 
sv that the parts in the W. limb or margin of the moon 
sometimes recede from the centre of the disc, and some- 
times move towards it, by which means they become 
alternately visible and invisible to the inhab. of the 
earth. It is of 3 kinds, viz.: 1. L. in longttude, which 
is occasioned by the rotary motion of the moon abt. her 
axis not being always precisely equal to the regular 
velocity in her orbit. 2. L. in lutitude, which is oc- 
casioned by the inclination of the moon's axis of rota- 
tion to tbe plane of her orbit, her axis retaining the 
same directiðn in space, the poles of rotation and parts 
adjagent to them becoming alternately visible as she 
moves in her orbit. 3. Diurnal L., which is a conse- 
quence of the lunar parallax; the spectator at the 
earth's surface observes points on the moon's disc at 
her rising, which disappear as ber elevation increases, 
while new ones on the opposite border come into view 
as she descends. 


Libretto, (/e-bret‘to,) Eng. pl. Lrsrettos; L. pl. Lt 


BRETTI. [It.}] (Afus.) The book which contains the 
words of an opera, oratorio, &c.; also, the term given 
to the words themselves, taken as a whole. 


Libya, (lil’e-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The name given to Af- 


rica, as known to the anc. geographers; more espe 
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cially the more N. portion of that continent. The Sa- 
hara was, accordingly, known as the Libyan Desert. 

Licentiate, (li-scn’she-at.) [From L. licentia, a per- 
mitting.}] (Zaw.) One who has full license to practise 
any art or faculty; genorally, in England, a practi- 
tioner of medicine whose license is grauted by the Col- 
lege of Physicians. In certain countries of the Kuro- 
pean continent, as France, Spain, &c., the term signifies 
an academic degree bet. that of bachelor and that of 
doctor. 

Lichen, (lich’n.) [L., from Gr. leichen.] (Bot.) A plant 
of the all. LICHENALES, g.7.—(Med.) A diffuse erup- 
tion of red pimples, accompanied by a troublesome 
sense of tiugling or pricking. 

lLichenalen, (lich'n-«a'leez.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) An 
all. of plants, class 7/allogens, differing from the all. 
Fungales by thoir not deriving nutrimeut in general 
from the substance on which they grow, but from the 
surrounding medium; by their slow development and 
long enaurunce; and, technically, by their producing 
within their substance granules distinct from the gen- 
eral tissue, called gontdia, which in certain conditions 
are reproductive. 

Lichtenstein, (liktn-stin,) a small principality of 
the German empire, b. E. by the Vorarlberg, and S. and 
W. by Switzerland; urea, 63 sq. m.; C. Vaduz. Pop. 8,320. 

Licking, (liking, in Ohio, a central co.; area, 670 sq. 
m. Capital. Newark.—In Kentucky, a river which rises 
in the N.W. region of the Cumberland Mts., Floyd 
county, and enters the Ohio opposite Cincinnati, after 

‘a N.W. course of 200 m. 

Lictors, (lik’torz.) [L. lictores, from ligo, I bind.) 
(Rom. Antig.) Officers who carried the fasces before 
the chief magistrates whenever they appeared in pub- 
lic. It was also a purt of their duty to act as the public 
executioners in beheading, scourging, &c. A dictator 
was attended by 24 Z.; a consul, by 12; the master of 
the horse and prætor, by 6; and each vestal virgin had 
one, 

Liebig, Justus, BARON von, (le’blg,) a distinguished 
German chemist, B. at Darmstadt, 1803. After studying 
at Bonn and Paris, he became in 1834 profevsor of 
chemistry in Giessen University, and there founded the 
first of model German laboratories, and made impor- 
tant discoveries in organic chemistry. Among his lead- 
ing works are Organic Chemistry in tls Application to 
Agriculture and Physiology; Animal Chemistry; Re 
searches on the Chemistry of Food ; and a Dictionary of 
Chemistry. In 1852 he was appointed to the chair of 
chemistry in Milnich University. D. 1873. 

Liege, (/ej.) (Feudal Law.) See FEALTY. 

Liége, (leizh) (Ger. Liittich,] a great and important 
manuf. city of Belgium, C. of a prov. of same name, on 
the Meuse, 54 m. 8.E. of Brussels. It lies in the centre 
of an extensive mining and metal-smelting region, and 
fabricates hardware, arms, machinery, &c., on a vast 
scale. Pop. 106,442. 

Liegnitz, (leeg’nits,) a town of Prussia, p. Silesia, at 
the confluence of the Neisse, 40 m. N.W. of Breslau. 
Manufs. of textile goods, &c. Pop. 20,069. 

Lien, (lén.) [Fr., a bond.) (Law.) The right which one 
person, in certain cases, possesses of detaining property 
belonging to another, when placed in his possession, 
until some demand, which he has, is satisfied. JZ. are 
of two kinds: particular L., that is, where the person in 
possession of goods may detain them until a claim 
which accrues to him in respect of those identical goods 
is satisfied; and general L., that is, where the person in 
possession may detain the goods, not only for hia claim 
accruing in respect of them, but also for the general 
balance of his account with the owners. Some L. are 
created by express agreement, and some by usage. 

Lierre, (/e’air,) a munuf. town of Belgium, p. Antwerp, 
at the junction of the Great and Little Nathe, 10 m. S.E. 
of Antwerp. Pop. 15,074. 

Lieutenant, (loo'tén-dnt ; sometimes, lëf’'tčn-dnt.) 
[Fr., literally, ono who holds a place.) Generally, one 
who supplies the place and fultils the duties of a su- 

perior in his absence: of these some are civil, as lord- 
ieutenants of kingdoms and countries, lieulenant-gorern- 
ors of states, &c.; and others military and naval: as, 
lieulenant-yenerals, officers next in rank to generals and 
of a grade above major-generals ; lieulenant-colonels, offi- 
cers ranking bet. colonel and major; lieutenants in the 
army, Officers one step in grade below captains; lieu- 
tenants in the navy, officers who hold corresponding rank 
with captains in the army. In the U. S. navy, there 
are also lieulenant-commanders, in grade next below com- 
manders.— LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. (Eng. Pol.) 
The title of the English viceroy charged with the gx- 
ecutive power in that kingdom, and responsible to the 
imperial govt. — The office or commission of a L. takes 
the namo of lteutenancy. 
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Life, (N.) pl. Lives. {A.S.lif.] (Physiol) In a gen- 
eral sense, that state of animals and plants, or of any 
organized beings, in which their natural functions and 
motions are performed; or in which the organs are 
capable of performing their functions. Life is antago- 
nistic to ordinary chemical action: the moment death 
occurs, decomposition begins, though it may not be at 
once perceptible. 

Life Assur’ance. Sce INSURANCE. 

Life’-belt, (-bélt,) Life-preserver, a hollow cork 
or india-rubber belt inflated with air, and worn to sus- 
taiu @ person above water, when in hazard of drown- 
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ing. 

Life’-boat, (būt) (Naut.) A vessel so constructed as 
to be capablo of putting to sea in the most stormy 
weather, and notwithstanding the fury of a violent 
storm. By means of Z. hundreds of lives are annually 
saved from wrecks and ships in distress. They are gen- 
erally built wide and shallow, with the head and stern 
alike, that they may be rowed in either direction. They 
are cased round on the inside part with cork, to render 
them buoyant, although filled with water, and loaded 
with as many persons as they can accommodate; the 
cork also tends to preserve equilibrium, or to restore it. 
It is painted white, to be conspicuous on emerging 
from the hollow of a heavy sea. 

Life’-baoy, (-bci.) (Naut.) A buoy used in the saving 
of life at sea, &c. When used in daylight, it usually 
carries a mast with a flag attached, to show its whero- 
abouts when launched upon the waves. For night- 
service, it commonly has affixed to it a composition, 
which is fired by the very act of disengaging it from its 
place, and which burns with a strong light. 

Life-everlast‘Ing. (Bot.) See GNAPHALIUM. 

Life-preserv’er. See LIFE-BELT.—A lso, a small weap- 
on, about a foot in length, made of twisted whalebone, 
and heavily loaded at each end with a ball of lead 
covered with a netting of cord, &c., and secured to the 
wrist of the hand bya loop. It is a favorite weapon 
of offence among the more violent class of desperadoes, 
and better deserves the name of life-destroyer. 

Liffey, (li/‘fe,) a river of Ireland, rising in the Wick- 
low Mts., and after a course of 60 miles, during which 
it passes through the Irish metropolis, emptying into 
Dublin Bay. 

Lifts, (lijtz.) [From Swed. lyfta.] (Naut.) On ship- 
board, the ropes which support the ends of yards or 
booms against the weight of the men upon them. 

Ligament, (lig’a-mént.) [From L. ligo, ligatus, to 
bind.] (Anat.) A membranous expansion of whito 
fibrous tissue, which plays an extremely important 
part in the mechanism of joints, seeing that they pass 
in fixed directions from one bone to another, and serve 
to limit some movements of a joint, while they allow 
others to act freely. They are divided generally into 
capsular ligaments, Which surround the joints like a bag, 
and connecting ligaments. 

Ligature, (lig/a-tir.) [L.ligatura, from ligo.] (Surg.) A 
cord, band, or string, of various thickness, covered with 
white wax:—it is used for the tying upofarterics, 
veins, &c.— ( Mus.) The tie which serves to con- 
nect grouped notes of one length together: thus, 

Light, (lit) (A.S8. liht.] (Phys.) That peculiar property 
of matter which affects the nerves of sight, and causes us 
to zee. — A ray of light is an exceedingly small portion 
of light as it comes from a luminous body. A beam of 
light is a collection of parallel rays. A medium isa body 
which affords a passage for the rays of light. A pencu 
of rays is a mass of diverging or converging rays. Lun- 
verging rays are those which tend to a common point; 
diverging rays, those which come from one point, and 
continually separate as they proceed. Tho rays of light 
are parallel, where the lines which they describe are 
so. The radiant point is the point from which diverg- 
ing rays proceed. The focus is the point to which tho 
converging rays are directed. Light passes off from a 
luminous body in all directions; and its intensity dc- 
creases as the square of the distance increases: thus, if 
one object is twice as far from a luminous body as an- 
other of the same size, it will receive only one-fourth 
as much light as the latter. The velocity with which 
light travels is enormous; it was estimated, on astro- 
nomical data, at 183,470 m. per second; but according 
to Léon Foucault’s recent experiments with the “ turu- 
ing mirror,” it is 185,170 English m. per second; and it 
requires little more than a quarter of an hour to pass 
through the diameter of the earth's orbit. When light 
encounters an obstacle, some of it is reflected, some ab- 
sorbed, and, if the interposed body is not opaque, some 
of it is transmitted. During transmission it is modified, 
being in some cases, as with doubly refracting crystals, 
decomposed into two white rays, possessing different 
properties; and in others, as with glass prisms, decum- 
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Lighter, (lit’r.) (Naut.) 


Light Horse. 
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posed into a number of colored rays, accompanied b 
rays which are colorless, and in fact invisible, bat whic 

have marked chemical and calorific properties. When 
luminous rays pass into a dark chamber through a 
small aperture, and are received upon a screen, they 
form images of external objects (Fig. 444). These 
images are inverted; their shape is always that of the 
external objects, and is independent of the shape of the 
aperture. The inversion of the images arises from the 
fact that the Inminous rays proceeding from external 
objects, and penetrating into the chamber, cross one 
another in passing the aperture. Continuing in a 
straight line, the rays from the higher parts meet the 
screen at the lower parts, and inversely, those which 
come from the lower parts meet the higher parts of the 
screen. Hence the inversion of the image (see CAMERA 


OsscurA). Light, heat, and the chemical principle seem 
to be modifications of the same element; but there are 
circumstances in which they differ:—a thin plate of 


Fig. 444. 


glass will intercept much of the heat, but none of the 
light, of an ordinary fire; the quantity, however, of 
heat intercepted diminishes as its intensity is increased, 
and the rays from a body that is white-hot pass through 
it with but little interruption. On the other hand, obsid- 
ian and black mica allow free passage to the heat, but 
intercept all the light. Pale yellow glass intercepts all 
the chemical, but transmits all the luminous rays. Blue 
glass intercepts most of the luminous, but none of the 
chemical rays. Solar light may be considered to con- 
sist of two rays of different polarities; of three kinds of 
rays having different properties, the calorific, the chemi- 
cal, and the luminous; and the last of three different 
colors, the blue, the yellow, and the red, from which all 
others are formed: white being due to the presence, 
and black to the absence, of all the colors. Two theories 
have been proposed regarding the nature of light, each 
capable of explaining all its phenomena, with perhaps 
the exception of interference (q. v.). The one called that 
of emission, adopted by Newton, supposes light to con- 
sist of exceedingly minute particles of a peculiar matter 
thrown out by a luminous body. It seems most in ac- 
cordance with chemical science, many experiments in 
which appear to show that light is actually combined 
in some instances with elementary substances, and in 
others liberated from them. Thus, when carbon and 
oxygen are united so as to form carbonic acid, light is 
set free; but when carbonic acid is again decomposed 
by the vegetable, light is required, seemingly that it 
may enter into combination. The other theory, called 
the undulatory, adopted by most modern philosophers, 
supposes light to be the vibration of sume ethereal 
medium which pervades all space, just as sound is the 
vibration of atmospheric air. Astronomy furnishes us 
with some reason for supposing the existence of sucha 
medium ; and it is certain that we cannot as yet satis- 
factorily explain the phenomenon of interference, except 
by the undulatory theory.— Effects of light on vegetables. 
The change of position in the leaves of plants, at differ- 
ent periods of the day, is entirely owing to the agency 
of light, and that plants which grow in windows in the 
inside of houses, are, as it were, solicitous to turn their 
leaves towards the light. The more fully plants are 
exposed to the light, the more color they acquire. Sir 
Humphry Davy found, by experiment, that red rose- 
trees, carefully excluded from the light, produce roses 
almost white. 

A kind of large, open, flat- 
bottomed boat, of great breadth of beam, employed in 
the loading and discharging of ships. 

(Mil) See CAVALRY. 


Lighthouse, (lil/hous.) A building on some conspicn- 


ous point of the sea-shore, intended to direct seamen in 
navigating ships at night, by the exhibition of a light 
which is of some definite intensity and color, and which 
sometimes revolves or disappears at certain fixed 
periods. Z. were used in very ancient times; that 
which was constructed on the isle of Pharos, opposite 


Lightning, (lit/ning.) [From light.) 
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to Alexandria, was so celebrated, that it has given ite 
name to all similar erections. It is said to have been 
500 ft. high ; to have been visible at a distance of 45 m.; 
and to have cost 800 talents, or about $80,000 of our 
money. The old mode of lighting a beacon was to burn 
wood or coal in a grate on the top; down to 1807, can- 
dies were burned in the Eddystone lighthouse. But, 
whatever materials are used, much of the light must 
be lost, unless means are taken to give it an horizontal 
direction. This may be effected by either a catoptrie 
or dioptric apparatus, that is, either by reflection or 
refraction. When the catoptric system is used, the flame 
of an argand burner is usually placed in the focus of a 
bolic reflector; and, to produce a light of sufficient 
ntensity, eight iamps and mirrors are generally 
united, in such a way that the lights are blended inte 
one. When the light is to revolve, the lamps are at- 
tached to a frame, which is moved round with the 
proper velocity of clockwork. If the dioptric system is 
employed, eight powerful lenses are fixed 
in a frame, their axes being in the same 
lane, and meeting in a common focus, 
n which the lamp is placed. Various 
methods have been devised for prevent- 
ing a loss of the rays which pass above 
and below the lenses, When it is not a 
revolving light, the number of lenses 
ought to be, practically, infinite, that the 
light may be thrown to every part of the 
horizon. Thirty-two lenses have been 
used ; but far more successful results are 
obtained by using an échelon lens, which 
consists of a cylindric belt of glass, whose 
figure is generated by the revolution of 
the largest vertical outline of a powerful 
double convex lens round its focus. This belt is aided 
above and below by a series of prismatic rings or zones, 
which throw most of the remaining light also in a proper 
direction, The light is generally produced by an argand 
burner; and, as the dioptric system requires a more 
powerful lamp, a series of concentric burners is used — 
the number of these, with a first-class light, being four. 
Gas is sometimes employed, but all attempts to apply 
the Drummond or voltaic light have failed. Red is the 
only colored light which causes a lighthouse to be re- 
cognized at a sufficient distance. Lighthouses are dis- 
tinguished also by the time of revolution of their light. 
Some of them have a flashing light : that is, the flashes and 
eclipses succeed each other so rapidly as to give rise te 
the appearance of scintillations. An inlermittent light 
is one that is suddenly eclipsed and as suddenly re 
vealed, exhibiting an appearance very different from a 
revolving light. Sometimes there are two lights, one 
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over or beside the other, or one red and the other whit, 
Of late years magneto-electricity has been employed as 
the illuminating agent, the light thus produced being 
much more intense than any that can be obtained from 
a manageable number of oil-lamps or argand burners. 
A small steam-engine is employed to cause a number 
of soft iron cores, surrounded by coils of wire, to rotate 
past a series of large permanent magnets. The streams 
of electricity thus generated are collected and conveyed 
by a wire into the middle of the illuminating apparatus 
in the tower of the lighthouse. It is there made to 
pass between two peints of charcoal, and in the act of 
doing this it produces a continuous spark of great bril- 


liancy. 
(Elect.) See 
THUNDER. 


Light'ning-conductor, See CONDUCTOR. 
Ligne, KARL JOSEPH, PRINCE DE, (/ain’,) an Austrian 


general and diplomatist, B.in Brussels, 1735, after serving 
with high distinction during the Seven Years’ War, be- 
came ambassador to Russia in 1782, commanded a corps 
at the taking of Belgrade in 1789, and received a mar- 
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shal’s baton in 1808. D. 1814. His Memoirs, written | Limburg, (lim’birg,) a S.E. p. of Holland, adjoining 


by himself, are —— esteemed. 
—— (uꝗ nit.) [From L. lignum, wood.] (Geol.) See 
AL. 


Ligname-vitse, (lg/num-vi'le.) [L., wood of life.] 
(Bot.) The wood of Guuiacum officinale. 

Ligny, (lén’ye,) a vill. of Belgium, 10 m. N.E. of Charle- 
roi, famous fur its having been the scene of the open- 
ing battle of the series which ended at Waterloo, Sune 
16-18, 1815—in which the Prussians under Blücher 
sustained a severe defeat at the hands of the French, 
commanded by Napoleon I. in person. 

Liguria, (le-gil’re-ah.) (Anc. Geng.) A ter. of N. Italy, 
in Koman days b. N. by the Padus (Po), E. by Etruria, 
8. by the Ligurian Sea (Gulf of Genoa), and W. by the 

‘Maritime Alps, forming the barrier between it and 
Gallia Transalpina. Originally inhabited by a tribe 
of people called Ligures, who carried on incessant wars 
against Rome until B.c. 14, when they were definitively 
reduced to obedience. In 569 L. was subjugated by 
the Lombards. In modern parlance the term is some- 
imes applied to the N. Italian provs. of Genoa and 
Porto Maurizia; and gave its name to the so-called 
Ligurian Republic, first instituted by the Genoese in 
1797, and incorporated with France, 1505. In 1814 it 
reverted to Sardinia, and an attempt to resuscitate it, in 
April, 1849, met with no success, 

Li Hung Chang. An eminent Chinese statesman, 
b. in province of Ngan-Hwuy in 1823. He gained the 
highest literary distinction of the Empire in 1849, and 

mlually advanced in office, receiving the yellow 
acket and peacock feather, evidences of high imperial 
favor, for his services with Gen. Gordon against the 
‘Taiping rebels. In 1870 he was made viceroy of the 
province of Chih-li, which contains the City of Peking. 
He sought actively to introduce European methods 
dinto the army and navy, railroads, telegraphs, etc. 
Severe opposition was met, but he succeeded in intro- 
ducing the telegraph and an European navy. In the 
war with Japan h was given supreme command of the 
army and navy, was punished by the Emperor in con- 
sequence of reverses, but at the end was appointed 
Chief Peace Commissioner. Te is arknowledged to be 
the ablest and most progressive of Chinese statesmen, 
and a man of the highest abilities. 

Lilac, (li/idk.) (Bot.) See SYRINGA. 

Liliacese, (lil-c-a’'se-e.) (From L. lilium, the lily.) 
(Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Liliales, consisting of herbs, 
shrubs, or trees, with bulba, corms, rhizomes, or fibrous 
roots, simple sheathing or clasping leaves, and regular 
flowers. The typical gen. Liltum, the Lily, embraces 
a considerable number of species, all of which belong 
to the temperate regions of the N. hemisphere. Sev- 
eral are Japanese, and from that country our gardens 
have lately been enriched with certainly the finest 
species of the genus, Z. auratum, the stem of which, 
two to five feet high, bears a dozen or more magnifi- 
cent flowers, each as much as a foot across, studded 
with purple spots and blotches on an ivory-white 
ground, their sepals and petals being also marked 
with a conspicuous stripe of yellow down their mid- 
die. All Z. are herbs with scaly bulbs, whence arise 
tall slender stems, furnished with alternate or some 
what whorled leaves, and bearing upon their summit a 
few large, showy, erect or drooping flowers. 

Lille, (fél,) a fine and important commercial city of 
France, dept. Nord, on the Deule, 62 m. 8.E. of Paris. 
It & one of the chief seats of the French cotton manuf. 


Lily, (tiVe,) pl. Lities. [L. lilium.] (Bot.) See LILIaces. 

Lily of the Valley. (Bot.) See CONVALLARIA. 

Lima, (lee’mah,) a large city of S. America, C. of the 
repub. of Peru, and of a p. of same name, on the Rimac, 
7 m. E. of the Pacific Ocean, in S. Lat. 12° 3’, W. Lon. 
77° 6’. It is one of the best built and most handsomely 
laid out cities on the continent, and constitutes the 
preat commercial emporium of Peru and the surround- 

ng regions. It was founded in 1535 by Pizarro, and has 

suffered from the effects of periodical earthquakes, the 
most violent of which took place in 1746. Pop. 121,362. 

Limacidee, (li-ma’se-de.) (Zotl.) The Slug tam., com- 
prising terrestrial gasteropods which have the shell 
small or rudimentary, and usually internal. 

Limb, (lim.) LA. S. lim.) Any member, branch, or pro- 
jecting part of a superior mass or body.— ( Rot.) The ex- 
panse of the leaf, as distinct from the stalk. Also, the 

road upper part of a petal, as distinguished from the 
lower narrow part.— (Ast.) The outermost edge, border, 
or margin of the disc of the sun, moon, or other planet. 

Limber, (lim’br.) [Etymol. doubtful.) (Mil) A two- 
wheeled carriage for the conveyance of ammunition- 


the Belgian p. bearing the same name; area, sq. m. 
It is comparatively rich in minerals, and raises vast 
numbers of cattle. C. Maestricht. Pop. 228,785. 
Limburg, a N.E. p. of Belgium, b. E. by the Meuse 
and N. by Holland; area, 929 sq.m. It —— im- 
portant manuf. and mining interests. C. Hasselt. Pop. 


203,009. 
Lime, (lim.) [A. 3 (Chem.) The Oxide of Calcium, 
which, in the anhydrous state, is known as quick-lime, 
and is prepared by heating carbonate of lime (limestone 
or chalk) in kilns, the mineral being mixed with coal. . 
The carbonic acid passes off at a red heat, and lime is 
left behind; Form. CaO. Pure lime is a grayish-white 
porous mass, of sp. gr. 2:3 to 3-0; is infusible at the 
highest heat of a furnace; has very great affinity for 
water. When moistened, lime becomes very hot, a 
great deal of steam is evolved, and the mass soon 
crumbles to a dry white powder. This is called the 
slaking of lime. Lime containing many impuriti 
such as silicates, slakes slowly. The resulting compoun 
known as hydrate of lime, or slaked lime (CaO), is a soft 
white powder slightly soluble in water, and crystal- 
lizing from its aqueous solution in prisms; the whole 
of the water is driven off at a red heat; the solution is 
alkaline to test-paper. Lime is a powerful base, and 
saturates acids, forming well-defined salts. Its uses in 
the urts are very numerous. It is also largely employed 
in the preparation of mortars and cements. Asa ma- 
nure, it has been for many centuries the chief substance 
employed for acting chemically upon the constituents 
of the soil, so as to render them more serviceable to the 
plant, modifying in a very important manner both the 
organic and mineral portions of the soil. Its action 
upon the former consists in promoting its decay, and 
the conversion of ita elements into those forms, viz., 
carbonic acid, water, ammonia, and nitric acid, in which 
they may be of service to the plant. Upon the inorganie 
constituents of the soil lime acts by assisting the de- 
composition of minerals, particularly of those which 
contain alkalies (such as feldspar), and thus converting 
them into soluble forms. — ( Bot.) Bee CITRUS. 
Lime’-kiln, (-ki.) [From A.S. cyln, the bed of a fur- 
nace.) The oven-like pit or receptacle in which lime- 
stone undergoes the process of calcining for the produc- 
tion of lime for building purposes, &c. 
Lime Light. (Chem.) See DRUMMOND LIGHT. 
Limerickh, (lim’r-ik,) a 8.W. co. of Ireland, p. Munster, 
b. N. by Clare, from which co. it is separated by the 
eestuary of the Shannon; area, 1,064 sq. m. Soil fertile, 
and surface well watered, producing cereals and dairy 
stuffs. C. Limerick. Fop. 191,318.— Limerick, a city, 
C. of above co., on the Shannon, 120 m. W.S.W. of Du 
lin. This is one of the handsomest and most commercial 
places in the N. of Ireland, and sustained a memorable 
siege in 1691, when it capitulated to the English army 
of William III., upon terms which were afterwards 
shamefully ignored by the victors. Pop. 39,828. 
Limestone, (lim’stén.) (Min. and Geol.) A name for 
all rocks which are composed in whole, or toa large 
extent, of carbonate of lime. Few minerals are so ex- 
tensively distributed in nature as this, and in some 
form or other, limestone rocks occur in every geological 
epoch. Carbonate of lime is nearly insoluble in pure 
water, but it is rendered easily soluble by the presence 
of carbonic acid gas, which occurs in a variable quantity 
in all natural waters, for it is absorbed by water in its 
passage trough the air as well as through the earth. 
Carbonate of lime in solution is consequently found in 
all rivers, lakes, and seas. In evaporation, water and 
carbonic acid gas are given off, but the carbonate of lime 
remains uninfluenced, becoming gradually concen- 
trated, until it has supersaturated the water, when a 
precipitation takes place. In this way are formed the 
stalactites which hang icicle-like from the roofs of L. 
caverns, and the stalagmites which rise as columns from 
their floors. The chief varieties of L. are: Chalk (q. v.); 
Oolite (q. v.); Compact L., a hard, smooth, fine-grained 
rock, generally of a bluish -gray color; Crystalline L., 
a rock which, from metamorphic action, has become 
granular; fine-grained white varieties, resembling loaf- 
sugar in texture, are called Saccharine or Statuary Blar- 
ble; and Magnestan L. or Dolomite (q. V.). 
Limestone, in Alabama, a N. c., b. on Tennessee; 
area, 570 sq. miles. C. Athens.—In Teras, an eastern 
central county; area, 840 sq. miles. Capital Spring- 


eld. 

Lime-tree. (Bot.) See Tina. 

Limit, (lin’tt.) (From L. limita, I bound.] (Math. 
determinate quantity, to which a variable one con 
ally approaches, but never reaches. 


A 
u- 


boxes, attached to a gun-carriage, and so constitut’og | Limitation, (lim-e-la'shùn.) [Same deriv.] (Lew.) 


a four-wheeled vehicle. 


- 
~ 


The time beyond which actions cannot be brought, 
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The States differ much from each other in this point. 
The most general rule, however, is, that suits to re- 
cover land must be brought within 20 years, and to re- 
cover debts, including bills of exchange, and damages, 
within 6 years. 

Limneidz, (lim-ne'i-de.) (Zoöl.) The Pond-snail 
fam., comprising gasteropodous mollusks which have 
the shell thin and horn-colored, and capable of contain- 
ing the whole animal when retracted. They inhabit 
fresh water, and deposit their spawn in oblong trans- 

arent masses on aquatic plants and stones. 

mnobium, (lim-no'be-iim.) (Bot.) A genus of 
aquatic plants, O. Hydrocharidacea, floating in stagnant 
water and propagating themselves freely by means of 
runners. L. spongiosum, the N. American Frog-bit, is 
the best known species. 

Limoges, (le-mozh’,) a city of France, dept. Hante-Vi- 
enne, on the Vienne, 110 miles N.E. of Bordeaux. It 
has a celebrated pottery manuf. Pop. 53,022. 

Limousin, (/¢e-moo’zahn,) a former S. p. of France, now 
included within the depts. Corréze, Creuse, Haute-Vi- 
enne, and Dordogne. L. formed a part of Guienne, and 
was possessed by the English from 1152 to 1369, when 
it was finally incorporated to France. 

Limpet, (limp) (Zodl.) See PATELLIDÆ. 

Limulus, (lim’u-lis.) (Zoöl) The Horse-shoe, a gen. 
of the O. Entomostraca, com- 
ponn crustacea which 

ave the abdomen reduced 
to a spine (Fig. 446). They 
sometimes attain the length 
of nearly 2 feet, and use the 
same organs both for walk- 
ing and eating — the 
haunches of the first 6 pairs 
oflegs performing the func- 
tions of jaws. 

Linacewæ.(li-na’'se-e.\ [From 
L. linum, —* (Bot.) An 
O. of plants, all Geraniales, 
consisting of herbs, with 
entire, sessile, alternate op- 
posite or verticillate leaves, 
and regular and symmetri- 
cal flowers. See Linum. 

Linch-pin, (linsh’pin.) 
{From A.S. lynis, an axle- 
tree.) (Mach.) A pin em- 
ployed in preventing the 
wheel ‘of a carriage from 
slipping off the axle-tree. 

Lincoln, ABRAHAM, (lint’- 
tin,) 16th Pres. of the U. 
States, was B.in Hardin co., 
Ky., 1809. Reared in an 
humble condition of life, he 
received but little education, and that little was due to 
his own intelligence and perseverance. He first took 





Fig. 446.—HORSE-SHOE-CRAB, 
(Limulus polyphemus.) 


apart in public affairs by serving as captain in the | 


Black Hawk War. In 1832 he unsuccessfully, and, two | 
ears later, successfully, ran for the Legislature of his | 
tate. Reélected in 1838, he became the recognized | 

leader of the Whig party, and was its candidate for 

the speakership of tha House —a position he lost by 
one vote only. In the meantime he had become a suc- 
cessful practitioner at the bar, establishing himself in 
business at Springfield, Ill. In 1846, he was returned 
by his party to Congress, and there became a man of 
mark by his unswerving advocacy of the abolition of 
slavery. In 1851 he was selected as Republican candi- 
date for the senatorship of Llinois,and ran a close con- 
test with Judge Douglas, the successful nominee of the 

Democrats. So high, by this time, had become Z.’s 

reputation, that in 1860 (Nov. 6) he was elected Presi- 

dent of the U. States. His tenure of that exalted office 
involved a period of events, the most momentous in 

American history. No sooner had he been returned to 

the chair of the chief magistracy, than the 8. States of 

the Union carried out into action their long threatened 
attempt to secede from the National Confederation. 

The long, sanguinary, and disastrous war which fol- 

lowed severely tested Mr. L.'s integrity asa citizen and 

capability as a ruler. But he proved equal to the crisis. 

For, after finding all other means abortive, he broke 

the back of the so-called Southern Confederacy by the 

issuing of his ever memorable decree of Emancipation 
of the Negro, Sept. 22, 1862 — one of the grandest of re- 
corded human acts, and one which marks an epoch in 
the annals of history. The later events of his public 
career are familiar to all— how his moral courage, un- 
faltering determination, magnanimity, and sterling 
honesty sustained him, and through him his country, 
to the last. He restored the National authority, and 
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pacrificed his life in its accomplishment; dying of 
wounds inflicted by the hand of an assassin, while wit- 
nessing a performance at Ford's Theatre, Washington, 
April 15, 1865. 

Lin‘coln, a city of England, C. of an E. maritime co. 
of same name, is situated on the Witham, 47 m. N.E. 
of Derby. Its cathedral is an elegant specimen of 
Gothic architecture. Pop. 26,762. 

Lin’coln, in Canada W., a S. co., washed by Lake On 
tario; area, 306 sq. m. O. St. Catherine’s.—In Georgia, 
a north-eastern county, skirting South Carolina; area, 
260 sq. m. C. Lincoluton.—In Kentucky, an eastern 
central county ; area, 350 sq.m. C. Stanford.—In Muine, 
a 8. by W. county, washed by the Atlantic Ocean. C. 
Wiscasset.—In Missouri, an eastern county. b. on Ii- 
nois; area, 580 sq.m. C. Troy.—In North Carolina, a 
W. by S. county; area, 420 sq. miles. C. Lincoln- 
ton.—In Tennessee, a southern county, bordering 
3 Alabama; area, 700 sq. miles. Capital, Fayette- 
ville 

Lind, Jenny, (7ind,) a distinguished vocalist, n. in Stock- 
holm, 1521. Her public carcer as a prima donna of ex- 
ceptional genius and popularity embraced a period of 
some 7 years, during which she achieved, both in Eu- 
rope and America, a sustained series of triumphs 
almost without a parallel on the lyric stage. After 
her marriage with the pianist Otto Goldschmidt, 1551, 
she practically retired from public life, in the enjoy- 
ment of a large fortune emassed in her professivnal 
vocation. 

Lindley, Jony, (lind’l,) an eminent English botanist, 
B. in Norfolk, 1709, became in 1529 professor of botany 
in University College, London. Among his multifari- 
ous works may be mentioned The Vegetable Kingdom 
(a book that has exhausted several editions); #lora 
Medica ; aud the Theory of Horticulture. D. 18€8, 

Lindsay, (/ind’z0,) in Canada W., a town, C. of Victo 
ria co., 26 m. N.W. of Peterborough. „560. 

Line, (lin.) Prom L. linea.) (Geom.) A quantity 
having length without breadth or thickness. JZ. are 
either curves or right lines. See ASYMPTOTE. — (Genea/.) 
A series or succession of relations from a common pro- 
genitor.—(Mus.) That member of the musical stave 
between and upon which the notes are placed. — (Mil. 
See INFANTRY.—(Furtif.) Any extended system o 
works placed on the surface of the field, as a trench, a 
row of gabions, Ac. They are most commonly made to 
shut up an avenue or entrance to some place, and are 
distinguished into lines of approach, of defence, of com- 
munication, &c.—(Nav.) L. of battle is formed by the 
ships of a fleet or squadron ranging ahead and astern 
of each other at equal distances, and close-hauled or 
nearly so. A ship of the line, or liner, as it is sometimes 
called, is a two-decker, that is to say, a vessel of war 
carrying two tiers of guns in her broadside. What is 
called line of bearing is tormed by the ships of a squad- 
ron ranging on a linesix points from the wind, at equal 
distances, upon whatsoever tack. — (Geog.) A term 
sometimes applied to the EQUATOR, q.v.; as, to cross 
the line. The meridian line signifies an imaginary line 
drawn through the two poles of the earth and any 
part of its surface, being part of a great circle of the 
sphere, 

Linear, (lin'e-dr.) [From L. linea, a line.) (Bot.) A 
term which designates a leaf of the same breadth 
throughout, except at the extremities. — Math.) L. 
numbers are such as have relation to length only: thus, 
a number which represents one side of a plane figure. 
If the latter be a square, the lineal number is called a 


root, 

Linen, (lin’(n.) ( Manuf.) Cloth made of flax (L. linum). 
In common L., the warp and woof cross each other at 
right angles; if figures are woven in, it is called dam- 
ask. The species of goods which come under the 
denomination of L. are tal) le-cloths, sheeting, cambric, 
lawn, shirting, towels, &c. The chief countries in which 
linens are manufactured are Russia, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Scotland, and Ireland. In the Middle 
Ages, L. and woollen cloth formed the only materials 
for dress; and fine L. was held in very high estimation. 
In more ancient times, Z. formed the dress of the 
Egyptian priests, who wore it at all their religious 
ceremonies. 

Ling, (ling.) [Du.linghe.] (Zoél.) A European fish of 
the family Gadidæ, the Lota molva of Cuvier. It is 
caught in great numbers on the English and Irish 
coasts by hand and long lines; it is consumed fresh or 
salted, is largely exported to 8. Europe, forming an 
article of commerce almost as valuable as codfish. Its 
usual length is abt. 3 or 4 feet. 

Lingard, Joun, (ling’gahrd,) an English historian, B. 
at Winchester, 1771. fiis History of England from the 
First Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of William 
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and Mary in 1688, of which the 6th ed., in 10 vols., ap- 
red in 1855, is a work of exceptional merit and 
delity, and although presenting unmistakable evi- 
dence of the Roman Catholic opinions of the author, 
yet is accounted one of the best authorities extant on 
the subject. D.1851. 

Lingua Franca, (ling’gwah frdng’kah.) (Philol.) The 
designation by which is known the dialect spoken in 
the countries of the Levant. It is a patois, formed of 
corrupt Italian and other languages. 

Linguistics, (ling-gwis'tikz) “(Philol.) The science 
which treats of the origin, definition, and application 
of words in different languages. 

Ling/ula. (Zoğl.) See BRACHIOPODA. 

Liniment, (lin’e-mént.) [L. linimentum, from linio, I 
besmirch.] (Med.) A semi-fluid ointment, or a sapona- 
ceous compound, used for rubbing on painful points. 
Also, spirituous and other stimulating applications em- 

loyed externally. 

Linlithgow, (lin-lith’go,) or West LOTHIAN, a 8. co. 
of Scotland, b. N. by the Frith of Forth; area, 127 sq. 
m.; C. Linlithgow. Pup. 41,191. 

Linn, (/in,) in Jowa, an E. co.; 
area, 720 sq. m.; C. Marion. 
—In Kansas an E. county, b. 
on Missouri; area, 576 sq. 
m. C. Mound City.—In Mis- 
soum, @ northern county; 
area, 650 sq. m. C. Linnæus. 
—In Oregon, a north-western 
central county; area, 2,500 
sq.m. C Albany 

Linnzan System, (Jin-ne’- 
an-.) (Bot.) 

Linnzwus, (lin-ne’iis,) the Lat- 
inized name of CARL VON LINNE, 
one of the greatest systematic 
botanists and naturalists the 
world has ever seen, B.in Swe- 
den, 1707. Early devoting 
himself to the study of natu- 
ral history, he graduated at 
the University of Upsal, 1728, 
and two years later conceived 
and carried out the grand idea 
of a reform in botanical meth- 

and nomenclature. In 
1738 he removed to Stockholm, 
and in 1741 entered upon the 
professorship of botany at Up- 
sal, which chair he filled with 
honor and renown for a period 
of 37 years. His principal pub- 
lished works are, the System of Nature, or the Threé King- 
doms of Nature exhibited methodically in Classes, Orders, 
Genera, and Species (1735); Fundamenta Botanica (1736) ; 
Philosophia Botanica (1751); and Species Plantarum 
1753). D. 1778. 
nnet, (lin’n?t.) (Zotl.) The name of several birds 
of the fam. Fringillide, nearly resembling the true 
finches, two of which are common to N. Europe and 
America: the Lesser Red-poll L. (Ægisthus linaria), and 
the Mealy Red-poll L. (4giothus canescens.) 
— (lin’séd.) [From Ger. lein, flax.] (Bot.) See 
INUM. 

Linsey-woolsey, — (Manuf.) A sort 
of coarse stuff made of linen and wool, and used for 
women’s petticoats. 

Lint, (lint.) [From L. linteus, made of linen.] (Surg.) 
Linen scraped till it becomes a soft woolly substance, 
fit for applying to wounds, either simply, or when cov- 
ered with unctuous substances. It was formerly made 
by hand, but is now manufactured by machinery. 

Lintel, (lin’tl.) [Sp.] (Arch.) A piece of timber affixed 
horizontally over door-posts and window-jambs. 

Linum, (li’nim.) [L., flax.] (Bot.) The typical gen. 
of the O. Linaceæ, consisting of herbs and small shrubs, 
with alternate, opposite, or even whorled leaves, and 
flowers which are variable in color and very fugitive, 
and grow in panicles or corymbs. The species are 
numerous, but very few of them are of any importance 
except L. usitatisimum, the common annual Flax, 
which has been an object of cultivation from the 
earliest times. The finer kinds of the linen of com- 
merce are manufactured from the ligneous fibre of the 
stems of this plant; and the seed, called Linseed, is 
scarcely less valuable on account of the large quantity 
of oil contained in the embryo. The seeds contain a 
mucilage which dissolved in water is demulcent and 
emollient, and the meal of the seed is used for poultices. 
The cake remaining after the oil is expressed is exten- 
sively used in fattening cattle. Linseed oil is a non- 
drying oil, but by boiling with sugar of lead, red-lead, 
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and white vitriol, it is converted into a drying oil fit for 
the use of painters, by whom it is most extensively 
employed. 

Linz, (leenz,) a city of the Austrian empire, C. of the 
grand-duchy of. Lower Austria, on the Danube, 100 m. 
W. of Vienna. It is a place of considerable commercial 
importance. Pop, 30,519. 

Lion, (In.) [Fr., from L. leo.] (Zovl.) The Felis leo, 
a strong, fierce, and —— quadruped of the fam. 
Felidx, sometimes called the king of beasts, from its com- 
bined activity, strength,and majesty of deportment (Fig. 
ae Lions are now found only in unfrequented parts 
of Asia and Africa. They are about 8 feet from the nose 
to the rump, and have a tail about four feet; their color 
is a pale brown, or tawny yellow, and the male has a 
bushy mane. The male of the species known as Leo 
Goojratensis is, however, without a mane. The lion of 
Africa is the finest and most ferocious of the genus. 
Their muscular strength is prodigious; their roar and 
fierceness terrible; but, when brought up tame, and 
unused to attack and defence, they allow their keepers 


Fig. 447. — LION. 


to play with them, and are often kind to small animals 
placed in their dens. The lioness brings forth from 
three to four cubs at a birth, and suckles them for a 
year, at which time their color is a mixture of reddish 
and gray, with a number of brown bands. The male 
attains maturity in seven, and the female in six, years. 
The strength of the lion is such, that a single blow from 
his paw is sufficient to destroy most animals. — (Ast.) 
Same as LEO, q. v. 

Lip, (lip.) [From A.S. lippa.] (Anat.) The lips are com. 
posed of different muscular fasciculi, nerves, and vessels, 
covered by the skin and mucous membrane of the 
mouth. They circumscribe the anterior aperture of 
that cavity, and are inservient to mastication, pronun- 
ciation, &c. They are distinguished into upper and 
lower, and unite at each side, forming what are called 
the angles or commissures of the mouth. 

Lipari Islands, (lip’ah-re,) a group of islands in the 
Mediterranean Sea, 12in number,and of volcanic origin, 
lying off the N. coast of Sicily, bet. N. Lat. 38° 20 380 
55’, and E. Lon. 14° 15’-15° 15’. Lipari, the app ams 
is an island 18 m. in circumference, and fertile, produc- 
ing fruits in large quantities. Stromboli, another of 

ry up, has a volcano in periodical activity. Pop. 


6,000, 

Lipetzkh, (le-pétsk,) a town of Russia in Europe, on the 
Voronetz, 80 m. W.of Tambov. Manuf. Woollen cloths. 
Pop. 12,790. 

Lipogram, (lip’o-grim.) [From Gr. leipo, to expunge, 
and gramma, a letter.) (Zit.) A writing in which some 
one letter is wholly omitted. 

Lippe-Detmold, (-d¢t’médld,) a small state of N. Ger- 
many, b. W. and 8. by Westphalia, and N. by Hanover; 
area, 445 —* m.;C. Detmold. Pop. 111,352. 

Lippe-Schaumburg. See SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 

Lippi, FRA FILIPPO, an eminent Italian painter, B. at 
Florence, 1412. He ranks among the greatest painters 
before Rafaelle, and counts as his masterpieces the 
Coronation of the Virgin, the Death of San Bernardo, &c. 
D. in 1469.— His natural son, FıLıePINo, 1460-1505, 
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achieved still greater eminence as a painter, excelling 
chiefly in the correct design and close finish of his cos- 
tumes and accessories. 

Liquefaction, (lik-we-fak'shiin.) [From L. liquefacio, 

I cause to melt. (Oaa) The conversion of a solid into 
a liquid by the sole agency of heat. 

Liqueur, (lik’yoor.) [Fr] A name under which are 
known various pleasant spirituous beverages, in which 
some aromatic infusion generally predominates and 
gives to it a distinctive quality. Some are simple L., 
as noyau, ratifia, anise-water, &c. Others have more 
saccharine and spirituous matter, as anisetle, cura 
And a third kind are the creams, or superfine L., such 
as rosolio, maraschino, chartreuse, &c. 

Liquid, (lik’wid.) [L. liquidus.) Phys.) Fluids have 
been divided into two classes: elastic, and non-elastic — 
or those which do not sensibly diminish in bulk when 
subjected to pressure. The first class are airs or gases, 
the second liquids: hence we may define a rs hir to be 
a fluid not sensibly elastic, the parts of which yield to 
the least pressure, and move easily on each other. — 
(Gram.) A letter which has a smooth flowing sound, 
or which is easily pronounced after a mute ; l, m,n, and 
r, are liquids. 

Liquidambar, (-dm’bdr.) (Bot.) The only gen. of 
the 0. Altingiucex, consisting of trees, with alternate, 
petiolate stipuled leaves, unisexual flowers in catkins, 
and fruit forming a sort of strobilus. They are natives 
of N. America, Java, and Asia Minor, 

Liq’uorice. See GLYCYRRHIZA. 

Liquor San’guinis. (Physiol. and Chem.) See 


BLoop. 
Lira, (le’rah.) [From L. libra.) A current silver coin of 
y, correspondiug with the French franc in value, 
and divided into 100 centimes. 

Liriodendron, (-dén’driin.) [From Gr. leirion, a 
lily, and dendron, a 
tree.) (Bot.) A gen, 
of the O. Magnolia» 
cer, the only repres 
sentative of which 
is the well-known 
Tulip-tree (Fig. 
448), of the United 
States, which at- 
tains a height of 
140 feet, with a 
grayish-brown 
cracked bark. The 
leavesare roundish, 
ovate, and 3-lobed. 
The flowers resem- 
ble tulips in size 
and appearance. ==- 
The bark has a bit- 
ter, aromatic taste, 
and contains a bit- 
ter principle called 
Liriodendrin. It is one of the most beautiful ornaments 
of pleasure-grounds. 

Lisbon, ((izbiin,) [Port. ——— city of Portugal, C. 
of that kingdom, and of the p. Estremadura, near the 
mouth of the Tagus; N. Lat. 38° 42’ 26”, W. Lon. 9° 8/ 
25”, Built along the slopes of a series of hills, L. as 
seen from the water presents a highly ornate and pic- 
turesque appearance, It was almost destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1755; but the ruined part has been hand- 
somely rebuilt, and contain: many beautiful edifices, 
including numerous churches and convents. The har- 
bor is one of the finest in the world, and will accommo- 
date 1,000 ships with the greatest safety, L. is the seat 
of an active commerce. . 224,063. 

Lisburn, (liz’birn,) a thriving town of Ireland, co. 
Antrim, on the Lagan, 9 m. §.8.W. of Belfast. Manu/fs. 
Linens, damasks, poplins, &c. Pop. 11,957. 

Lisieux, (le-se-oo’,) a manuf. city of France, dept. Cal- 
vados, 28 m. E. of Caen. Pop. 12,617. 

L’Islet, (/él-la’,) in Canada E., a 8.E. co., b. N.W. by 
* a Lawrence; area, 1,220 sq. m.; C. L’Islet. Pop. 

* . 

hissa, (/is’sch,) a manuf. town of Prussia, grand-duchy 
of Posen, 44 m. S. of the city of Posen. Near this 
place, Peter the Great gained a great victory over the 

wedes in 1708. Pop. 10,008. 

Lissa, (/ees’sah,) (anc. Jssa,) an island of the Adriatic, 
lying off the coast of Dalmatia, 33 m. 8.W. of Spalatro. 
Its waters were the scene of a great naval battle fought 
July 20, 1866,in which the Austrian fleet commanded 
by Admiral Tegethoff defeated that of the Italians 
under Persano. 

Gist, (list.) [A.S.; Fr. lice.] (Arch.) Same as FILLET, 
q. v.—(Naut.) The leaning of a ship to one side, as 
when her cargo has become shifted.—pl. (Chivalry.) 





Fig. 448.— TULIP-TREE, 
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The enclosnre in which the knights of olden days held 
their jousts and tournaments. 

Listerism. Antiseptic surgery, a system introduced 
by Sir Joseph Lister. The theory and system are now 
accepted by all surgeons, and have removed many,of 
the ers of surgical operations. 

Liszt, Fraxz, (list,) a distinguished Hungarian musi- 
cian, B. at Raiding, 1811, after a career of almost un- 
exampled éclat as a performer upon the pianoforte, he 
entered a convent, took orders, and received the tom 
sure in 1865. 

Litany, (lit/ah-ne.) [From Gr, litaneia, a supplication.) 
(Eccl.) A solemn form of supplication to God. Romam 
Catholic L. are either addressed toa number of saints, 
who are successively invoked, as in the L. of the saints, 
or to a particular saint. The three most in general use 
are the L. of the Saints, the L. of the Name of Jesus, and 
the L. of Our Lady of Loretto, In the liturgy of the 
Anglican Church, the L. holds a prominent place, as 
forming part of the ritual of morning prayer, but it 
contains no invocation of the Virgin or the Saints. 

Litchfield, (lich'feeld,) in Connecticut, a N.W. co., b. 
N. by Mass.; area, 900 sq. m.—A town and C. of above 
county, 31 miles W, of Hartford.—In llinos, a thriving 
town of Montgomery county, about 46 miles south of 
Springfield. 

Lit de Justice. (Fr. Hist.) See BED or JUSTICE. 

Literati, (lit-ir-ah’te.) [From L. literatus, learned.) 
In its most general sense, a term which designates men 
of letters as a body. In China, it is applied to that class 
of learned men from which the mandarins are chosen, 
—(Antiz.) Those persons who were branded with let- 
ters as a mark of ignominy. 

Literature, (lit'iir-ah-tir.) [From L. liter#, letters.] 
A term which in a general sense comprehends all hu- 
man knowledge preserved in writing. In a more usual 
application, it excludes positive science ; in a still more 
limited sense, it comprises only what is known by the 
term Belles Lettres, q. V. 

Litharge, (liti-drj’.) (Chem.) Fused oxide of lead. 
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8 AD. 
Lithiasis, (lith-T’ah-sts.) [From @r. lithos, a stone.] 
( Med.) The formation of stone in the bladder or kidney, 
Lithic Acid, —— (Chem.) Same as URIC ACID, q.v. 
Lithiuan, (lith’eiim.) (Chem.) A metallic element 
belonging to the alkali group. It occurs in very mi- 
nute quantities, but is somewhat widely spread. The 
metal is silver-white, much resembling potassium in its 
properties ; a freshly-cut surface tarnishes very readily. 
It is softer than lead, and may be drawn out into wire, 
and welded together by pressure at the ordinary temp. 
It is the lightest known solid, its sp. gr. being only 
0-578. It melts at 356°, and ata much higher temp. 
burns with a most intense white light. When thrown 
on to water it oxidizes rapidly, and floats about, but 
does not melt or inflame. Thrown on to strong nitrig 
acid it takes fire, burning with an intense white light, 
It forms several compounds. At. weight, 7; symbol Li. 
Lith’ocarp, (-kakrp.) [From Gr. lithos, and karpos, 
fruit.) (Pal.) Fossil or petrified fruit. 
Lithochromies, (-krém’ikz.) Same as chromo-lithog» 
raphy. See LITHOGRAPHY. 
Lithogenesy, (jen'e-se.) rom Gr. lithos, and gené- 
sis, a beginning.) (Nat. Hist.) The science of the origin 
of minerals, and of the causes of their form, character, 
and the like. 
Lithogly ptics, —— [From Gr. lithos, and 
lypho, I engrave.) The art of gem-engraving. 
Lithography, (lith-dg’rai-fe.) [From Gr. lithos, a 
stone, and graphein, to delineate.| An art nearly allied 
to engraving; in which the lines, instead of being cut 
into the stone (the substitute for the plate), are drawn 
upon it with an unctuous material, or “ink,” to which 
the printing-ink adheres, and is imparted to the paper 
in the process of printing; the stone being absorbent 
of water, the surface is damped, and the ink with which 
the design is printed being repelled from those portions 
80 wetted, and attracted by those with which the design 
is traced, a fac-simile is yielded that is capable of being 
transferred and multiplied to an almost unlimited 
extent. In skilful hands, the results are truly beautifu2, 
and elevate this branch of art toa very high position 
in the estimation of connoisseurs, It is an art which 
originated in the early part of the present century, 
Alois Senefelder, a German artist, claiming the merit 
of its discovery. It was speedily practised and im- 
proved by others, until it has now reached so high a 
stage of perfection that when used to reproduce the 
effect of a colored drawing it is most successful. Litho- 
raphic stones of the best quality were first found near 
unich, but have since been found in the U. States, 
Canada, England, France, &c. Their hue is of a yel 
lowish-gray, uniform throughout, and free of spote or 
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veins. — Chromo -lithography. The art of printing in 
colors from stone. A drawing in outline is made in the 
ordinary way, and transferred to as many different 
stones as there will be colors employed — sometimes to 
so many as thirty or more. The first stone, generally 
that required for flat local tints, is covered with litho- 
graphic ink, in those places in which there is to be solid 
color; and the different gradations are produced by rub- 
bing the stone with rubbing stuff, or tint ink, which is 
ate of soap, shellac, &c., and, where necessary, with a 
colored iithographic chalk. The stone is then washed 
over with nitrous acid, &c.; and, as in ordinary cases, a 
proof is taken, after which the lithographic ink is im- 
mediately washed off with turpentine. If the proof is 
satisfactory, the stone is ready for use. The other 
stones are treated in the same way for the other colors 
—of course each impression must be printed with all 
the stones. The colors are ground up with linseed oil. 

Lithology, (lith-dl’oje.) [From Gr. lithos, and logos, a 
treatise.| (Min.) That branch of science which treats 
of rocks or stones in their mineralogical aspect. — 
(Med.) A description of concretions. 

Lithontriptics, (-trip’ttks.) [From Gr. lithos, and 
tribo, I cause to dissolve.) (Med.) That class of medi- 
cines invested with the supposed power of preventing 
or dissolving calculi in the urinary passages. 

Lithotint, (lith’o-tint.) [From Gr. lithos, and Eng. tint. 
(Fine Arts.) A process by which the effect of a marke 
or tinted drawing can be obtained on stone by the aid 
of lithography. 

Lithotomy, (lith-ct'o-me.) [From Gr. lithos, and temnein, 
io cut.) (Surg.) The operation or art of cutting into 
the bladder, in order to extract one or more stones or 
calculi from it. 

Lithotrity, (lith-dl’/re-te.) [From Gr. lithos, a stone, 
and teiro, I shatter.) (Surg.) The operation or art of 
breaking, bruising, or sawing the stone in the bladder. 
It was invented by the French surgeon Civiale, and 
first performed by es in 1824. This operation is so 
simple, attended with so little danger, and productive 
of so little pain, as to render it immeasurably prefera- 
ble to lithotomy. The instrument used is called the 
itthotriptor. 

Lithoxyle, (lith’dks-il.) [From Gr. lithos, and zylon, 
wood.] (Pal.) Petrified wood. 

Lithuania, (lith-u-a'ne-ch,) the former name of a 
country of Europe, united to Poland in 1569, and now 
forming part of the Russian dominions. The principal 
rivers are the Dnieper, Dwina, Niemen, Pripet, and Be- 
resina. It is a flat region, fertile in corn, and produces 
honey, wood, pitch, and great quantities of wool; also, 
excellent little horses, which are never shod, their 
hoofs being very hard. There are vast forests, in which 
are bears, wolves, elks, wild oxen, lynxes, beavers, wild 
cats, éc. and eagles and vultures are common. JZ. is 
now comprised in the Russian govts. of Grodno, Minsk, 
and Wilna. 

Litmus, (/it'miis.) (Chem.) A vegetable coloring matter 
extracted from various species of the gen. Roccella. It 
is colored blue by the alkalies and red by acids, and, on 
this account, is much used in the preparation of test- 
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Litorinids, (lit-o-rin’e-de.) (Zodl.) The Periwinkle 
fam., comprising gasteropodous mollusks which have 
the shell spiral, turbinated or depressed, the aperture 
rounded, and the operculum horny. They inhabit the 
sea near the shore, and feed on alge. 

Litre, (le’tr.) [Fr., from Gr. lira.) A French standard 
measure of capacity, being a cubic décimetre — that is, 
a cube, each of whose sides is 3.937 inches. It contains 
61°028 cubic inches, and is, therefore, rather less than 
our imperial quart, which contains 69°3185. Fouranda 
half L. are about equal to the Eng. imp. l. 

Litter, (lťtùr.) [From Fr. lit, a bed.) A kind of 
movable couch, chiefly used for the transport of sick 
or wounded persons, being supported by shafts, and 
borne between two men or horses. In the E. Indies, it 
takes the name of palanquin. 

Little Blue Creek, (-rék,) in Missouri, is an incon- 
siderable affluent of the Missouri river, which it enters 
in Jackson co. On its banks, in Oct., 1564, a smart 
action was fought bet. Gen. Curtis’ Union command and 
a force of Confederates under Gen. Stirling Price, in 
which the latter were defeated. 

Little Falls, (-faulz,)in New York, a manuf. town of 
Herkimer co., 75m. W.N.W.of Albany. Pop, 5,387. 
Little Rock, (-rdk,) a town, C. of Arkansas, Pulaski 
co., on the Arkansas river, abt. 300 m. from its em- 
twuchure into the Mississippi, in N. Lat. 34° 40’, W. 
Lon. 83° 10, It lies in the centre of a fertile and flour- 
ishing region, and is the seat of the State arsenal and 

enitentiary. 

Littleton, Tuomas, (lit’t'l-tiin,) an English jurist, flour- 
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ished in the reign of Edward IV., and p. in 1481. His 
Tenures, with the Commentary upon them from the pen 
of Sir Edward Coke, constitute the standard authority 
for the law of real estate in English-speaking countries. 

Littorale, (The,) (lil'to-rahl,) a maritime p. of the 
Austrian empire, extending along the N.E. coast of the 
Adriatic from Trieste to Fiume, and comprising the 
provs. Goertz, Gradisca, Istria, and Trieste. Area, 150 
sq.m. Pop. 601,981. ; 

Liturgy, (lit'ŭr-je.) [From Gr. leitourgeo, I perform a 
public office.} (Eccl) A name under which is known 
those set forms of prayer which have been generally 
used in the Christian Church. 

Livadia, (le-vah'de-ah,) (anc. Libadeia,) a town of 
Greece, on the Hercyno, 60 m. N.W. of Athens, in the 
vicinity of the celebrated cave and oracle of Tropho- 
nias, and the fountains of Lethe and Mnemosyne. Pop. 

000. 

Live-grass, (liv’-grăs.) (Bot.) See ERAGROSTIS. 

Live’-oak. (Bot.) See QUERCUS. 

Live Oak, (iv 6k,) in Texas, a S. by E. co. ; area, 1,200 
sq. m.; C. Oakville. 

Liver, eee) fete A.S. lifer.) (Anat.) The largest 
gland in the , and the organ by which the bile is 
formed (Fig. 449). It is very heavy, of a brownish-red 
color, and occupies the whole of the right hypochon- 
drium and a pae of the epigastrium. Above, it cor- 
responds to the capa ; below, to the stomach, 
transverse colon, and right kidney ; behind, to the ver- 
tebral column; and before, to the base of the chest. 
Its upper surface is convex; the lower, irregularly 
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Fig. 449. — TRANSVERSAL VIEW OP THE THORACIC AND 
ABDOMINAL CAVITIES. 
1, Heart; 2,2, longs, drawn sideways to show the heart; 3, dia- 


phragm; 4, liver; 5, gall-bladder; 6, stomach; 7, small intes- 
tine; 8, colon. 


convex and concave. The hepatic artery and vena 
porta furnish it with the blood necessary for its nutri- 
tion and the secretion of bile. The hepatic veins convey 
away the blood which has served those purposes. Be- 
sides bile, the L. forms sugar, and isa great assimilat- 
ing organ. It is liable toa number of diseases. The 
pp. are: hepatitis or inflammation, cancer, biliary cal- 
culi, encysted or other tumors or tubercles, &c. 
Liverpool, (liv’ir-pool,) an important fortified sea- 
port, borough, and commercial emporium of England, 
co. Lancaster, on the estuary of the Mersey, 32 m. W. 
by S. of Manchester. This place constitutes the grand 
entrepôt of the trade with the U. States, and possesses 
shipping interests on a gigantic scale. The famous 
docks here, 9 m. in length, and unsurpassed with re- 
gard to massiveness of construction and extent of ac- 
commodation, were constructed at a cost of $65,000,000. 
L.is the main channel of intercommunication by steam 
between England aud the U. States. Pop. 1881, 552,508, 
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Liv’erpool, a seaport of Nova Scotia, C. of Queens co., 
» on the Liverpool R.. 75 m. S.W.of Halifax. The harbor 
is a spacious one, and is furnished with a revolving light. 
Pop. 3, 104. 
Liv’erwort, (-wiirl.) (Bot.) The popular name of 
the HEPATICEA, q. v. 

Livery, (liv’dr-e.) [From Fr. livrer, to surrender.] In 
its most usual sense, the distinctive dress worn by the 
under male servants in great households, families of 
distinction, &c. — (Eng. Hist.) A term which embraces 
the 91 guilds or “co.-:panies” of the city of London :— 
derived îrcin the circumstance that members of the 
same formerly wore robes similar to those worn by the 
Lord Mayor and sheriffs. 

Livingston, Epwarp, (liv’Ing-stlin,) an American 
jurist and statesman, B. in Columbia co., N. Y., 1764, 
after acquiring great eminence as an advocate in New 
York city, was sent to Congress by the Democratic 

in 1794, and again in 1796 and 1798. Afterwards 
e served the offices of District Attorney of the U. States 
and Mayor of New York, and acted as aid-de-camp to 
Gen. Jackson at the battle of New Orleans; and in 
1821 revised the penal code of Louisiana. After sitting 
as representative in Congress from that State, 1823-9, 
he entered the Senate; became in 1831 secretary of 
state, and two years later minister-plenipotentiary to 
France. D. 1836. His great work, System of Penal 
Law, or Criminal Codes (1833), in which he opposes 
the infliction of the death penalty, has been much 
eulogized by European jurists. — L., PHILIP, B. at Al- 
bany, 1716, while a member of Congress, 1774-6, signed 
the Declaration of Independence. D. 1813. — L., Ros- 
ERT, an American statesman, brother of Edward L., 
above mentioned, B. in N. Y., 1746, sat in Congress in 
1776, and assisted in drawing up the Declaration of 
National Independence. In the following year he be- 
came chancellor of his native State; in 1781-3, secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs; and in 1801, minister 
to France, where he shared in the negotiations carried 
on for the purchase of Louisiana. D. 1813. 

Livingston, in Illinois, a N. by E. central co.; area, 
1.00 sq. m. O. Pontiac.—In Loutsana, a S.E. parish : 
ama, #00 sq. m. ©. Springfield—In Michigan, a S.E. 
co. ; area, 576. sq m.; C. Howell.—In Missouri, a N.W. 
central county; area, 530 sq. m. C. Chillicothe.— 
In New York, a western county; area, 540 sq.m. C. 
Genesee. 

Liv’ingstone, Davin, a Scottish explorer, óf humble 
parentage, B. near Glasgow, 1815. As an agent of the 
London Missionary Society, 1840-56, he labored and 
travelled in the interior of Africa. In 1858 he again 
visited that continent and explored the river Zambesi, 
until then unknown to Europeans, In 1865 he started 
from England on a third expedition, with a view to ex- 
plore the countries lying in the far interior beyond 
Lake Nyassa. In 1871 the “New York Herald” dis- 
patched Mr. Stanley, one of its correspondents, in 
search of L., from whom nothing had been heard since 
May 18, 1869. Mr. Stanley found him at Ujiji and left 
him in March, 1872. Z.died from dysentery at Itaca, 
March 19, 1873. The labors of Z. in African wilds are 
detailed in his Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa (1857); and a Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambesi, 1854-64. 

Liv’ius, (Tirus.) See Livy. 

Livonia, —— (Russ. LIFLIANDUA,) a govt. of 
Russia in Europe, one of the so-called Baltic Provs., b. 
N. by Esthonia, W. by the Baltic and Gulf of Riga, and 
S. by Courland ; area, 18,775 sq.m. Surface, generally 
undulating; soil, tolerably fertile. Its numerous forests 
constitute, with the fisheries, its chief natural wealth. 
C. Riga. From 1237 till 1561 this region belonged to 
the military order of Sword-bearers. It was afterward 
held by Poland and by Sweden, and ultimately annexed 
to Russia in 1721. Pop. 990,784. 

Livre, (/é’vr.) [Fr., from L. libra, a pound.] Formerly, 
a coin current in France, and of various denominations 
and values, the standard being the L. Tournois (of 
Tours ; the L. Parisis (of Paris) ranked next in value, 

z being worth 5-4ths of the L. Tournois, In 1795 the L. 

gare place to the franc, the existing unit (80 francs = 

1 Livres Tournois). The term also designated a unit 

of weight, equal to 17,267 oz. avoirdupois, and super- 
seded by the present kilogramme. 

“ivy, Tirus Livivs, (liv’e,) an eminent Roman his- 
torian, B. at Patavium (Padua), 59 B. C., was a promi- 
nent character at the court of Augustus, and enjoyed 
that monarch’s patronage. His fame rests upon his 
great history of Rome, called by him Annales, origi- 
nally consisting of 142 books, of which 35 have come 
down to modern times, together with 140 books in an 
epitomized form, supposed to have been written by an 
wuknown author. is history is chiefly remarkable 
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for the wealth of verbal imagery and expreasive diction 
it displays. 

Lixiviation, (liks-iv-e-a’shiin.) {From L lirivium, a 
lye. } —— The process of extracting alkaline salts 
from ashes, by pouring upon them water, which, in 
passing through them, dissolves out the salts. 

Lizard, (liz’drd.) (Zoöl.) See LACERTIDÆ. 

Lizard Point, or THE Lizarp, the southernmost 
headland of England, co. Cornwall, abutting upon the 
English Channel, 23 m. E.S E. of Land's End; N. Lat. 
49° 37’ 55”, W. Lon. 5° 11’ 17”. It is the point of land 
usually first made by sea-going ships bound from the 
&. and W. Ithas two fixed lights, placed in juxtaposi- 
tion to each other, and respectively 225 and 251 feet 
above sea-level. 

Liz’ard’s Tail. (Bot) See SAURURUS. 

Llama, (lah’mah.) (Zotl.) The popular name of the 
genus Auchenia (q. V.) family Camelidæ. The Llama 
proper (Fig. 55), and the Alpaca or Peruvian Sheep, 
which is entirely confined > Peru, are, according to 
Cuvier, only domesticated forms of the Guanaco (Au- 
chenia Uama), while Humboldt considers them as 
distinct species. The Vicugfia (Auchenia vicugna 
which belongs to the same genus, isa more beautifu 
animal than any of its congeners (Fig. 450). In size, it 





Fig. 450.— viova Ña. 
is intermediate between the llama and the alpaca, Its 
neck is longer and more slender than theirs; ita wool 
is also finer, short, and curled. It is of a rich brown 
color, with patches of white across the shoulders, and 
the inner side of the legs. The Vicugfia inhabits the 
most desolate parts of the Cordillera, at great elevations; 
like the wild goat and the antelope, it is a very active 
animal. 

Llanelly, (Idn-7th'le,) a seaport of England, 8. Wales, 
co. Carmarthen, 13 m. S.E. of the town of Carmarthen, 
Copper and lead-smelting is carried on, and vast quane 
tities of coal exported. Pop. 18,529. 

Llano, (/ah’no,) in Texas, a 8. central co.; area, 750 sq, 
m.; C. Llano. 

Lianos, (lah’nds.) [Sp., plains.] (Geog.) The name 
which has reference to the vast prairie-like expanses 
of territory in S. America, bet. the upper waters of the 
Amazon and the Caribbean Sea, and corresponding with 
what are termed pampas in the more 8. parts of the 
same continent. They are treeless and infertile, and 
occupy an aggregate area of abt. 550,000 sq. m. 

Lloyd's, (loid:.) (Com.) An association of underwriters, 
shipowners, and merchants, established at the Royal 
Exchange, Landon. They have agents all over the 
world, who forward to head-quarters the earliest news 
of the departure, the arrival, and the loss of or damage 
to, vessels. The name originated in the fact of a man, 
named Lloyd, keeping a coffee-house in the early part 
of the 18th cent., at which persons interested in ship- 
ping were in the habit of meeting. — Lloyd's Register 
of British and Foreign Shipping is a distinct association, 
the object of which is to ascertain the character and cone 
dition of ships by the examination of competent persons, 

Loach, (/dch.) (Zoöl.) A small European fish, about 4 
inches long, fam. Cyprinide. 

Load, (/éd.) [From A.S. Mag] (Com.) A quantity of 
various articles bought and sold in trade; thus, a L. of 
unhewn timber consists of 40 cub. ft.; a L. of squared 
timber, 50 cub. ft.; a L. of inch boards, 600 sq. ft.; a L. of 
bricks, 500; a L. of lime, 32 bush.; a L. of sand,36 bush. 
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Loadstone, (l5d'stiin.) (Min.) The name given to the 
magnetic oxide of iron, probably from the property it 
has of pointing N. and S. if properly suspended. It is 
a hard stone, varying in color from reddish-black to 
deep gray. It is composed of iron and óxygxen in the 
proportion of 73 parts of the former to 27 of the latter. 
It was discovered by the Greeks, and probably long be- 
fore them by the Chinese, that this stone has the power 
of attracting soft iron, and it has also lung been known 
to be capable of communicating attractive power toa 
steel bar which is rubbed with it. 

Loam, ((5m.) [From A.S. laom.] (Agric.) A term used 
to designate a soil consisting of a mixture of clay, sand, 
and lime, with animal and vegetable matters in a state 
of intimate mixture. The clay varies from 20 to 50 
per cent.; the proportion of lime is generally not more 
than 5 per cent. Loamy soils aro among the best and 
most fertile of soils. They are not stiff and tenacious 
like clay soils, and they are much more fertile than 
sandy soils. Even in mere mechanical properties, they 
are superior to both. 

Loan, (lon.) [A. S. hlan.) (Zaw.) A sum of money lent 
to another, generally on the security of a promissory 
note or bond, the guarantee of a third party, or the 
possession or assignment of property by bill of sale. 
Sometimes it is effected by govts. on the pledge of cer- 
tain taxes set apart to pay the interest; — this is called 
a public loan. 

Loanda, (lo-dn’dah,) an island of W. Africa, in the 
Atlantic Ocean, situate near Angola. It is 20 miles in 
Jength, and of but little importance. 

Loango, (lo-dng’go,) a Kingdom of S.W. Africa, skirtin 
the S. Atlantic Ocean, from Cape Lopez, in S. Lat. 
44’ to the river Zaire, which separates it from the king- 
dom of Congo. Its surface is thickly covered with 
forests. Exp. Ivory and wax. Pop. Unascertained. — 
Loanao, C. of above state, lies near the seaboard, 130 
n. N. of the mouth of the Zaire, in N. Lat. 4° 40’, E. 
Lon. 12° 30. Pop. estim. at 20,000. 

Loasaceæ, (lo-ah-sd'se-e.) (Bot.) The Chili Nettles, 
an Q. of plants, all. Cuctales, consisting of herbs with 
rigid or stringing hairs, opposite or alternate exstipulate 
leaves, and showy flowers. They belong to the cool 
regions of Peru and Chili. 

Lobau, Grorces Mouton, Comte DE, (lod’ow,) a marshal 
of France, B. at Phalsbourg, 1770. He became a gen. 
of division in 1807 ; distinguished himself in the battles 
of Eckmühl, Aspern, and Lobau; served in the invasion 
of Russia; and was taken prisoner at Waterloo. In 
1830 he received the command of the National Guard, 
and D. in 1838. 

Lobe, (16b.) [L. lobus.] (Anat.) Any fleshy protuberant 
part; as, the lobes of the lungs, or of the ears. — ( Bot.) 

division of a simple leaf. 

Lobelia, (lo-be'le-ah.) (Bot.) See LOBELIACEÆ®. 

Lobellacere, (lo-be-le-a’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Campanales, consisting of milky herbs or shrubs 
witb alternate or exstipulate leaves, corolla irregularly 
five-lobed, fruit capsular, seeda numerous, with albu- 
men. They are chiefly found in tropical and sub-tropi- 
cal regions. Numerous species of the typical genus 
Lobelia, such as L. cardinalis, the Cardinal flower, L. 
syphilitica, &c., are cultivated in gardens for the splendor 
of their flowers, which present every shade of scarlet, 
purple, and blue. L. inflatu. a N. American species, 
sometimes called Indian Tobacco, possesses very acrid 
properties. Given in small doses it operates as a diapho- 
retic and expectorant, in larger ones as an emetic, while 
in excessive doses it acts as a powerful acrid narcotic 
polson, causing great prostration, convulsions, and 

eath. 

Loblolly-wood, (Idb-[dl7e-.) (Bot.) See CUPANIA. 

Lobos, (lo’b0s,) an island of Mexico, in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; N. Lat. 27° 15’, W. Lon. 110° 46’. — Another, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, p. Vera Cruz, in N. Lat. 21° 20’, W. 
Lon, 979 8’, 

Lobster, (idb’stiir.) (Zovl.) Bee MACRURANS. 

Local, (lokdl.) (From L. localis.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to a fixed or limited portion of space. | 

Location, (-ka’shtin.) [Fr., from L. locatio.) (Law.) 
A contract by which a hire is agreed to be given for 
the use of anything, or for the labor of any person. 

Locative, (lo'kah-tiv.) (Gram.) That case which has 
reference to locality. 

Loch, (ldk.) (Gael.) (Geog.) In Scotland, a lake or an 
inlet of the sea: — corresponding with what in Ireland 
is written Laugh. 

Lochaber-Axe, (lõk'ah-būr-.) ( Mil.) "A heavy curtle- 
axe, formerly a favorite weapon among the Highlanders 
of Scotland. 

Lock, (IõoK.) [A.S.loc.] (Mech.) A contrivance for se- 
curely fastening the dvorofa building, the lid of a box, 
AMo. JL.are of various forms, but the principle on which 
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they are all constructed is the application of a lever 
(the key) to an interior bolt, by means of a communica- 
tion trom without; and the security of Z. depends upon 
the impediments (wards) which may be interposed be- 
twixt this lever and the bolt, and the impediments to 
the movement of the bolt (tumblers, &c.), which are to 
be thrown out of action by the key. JZ. are known te 
be of great antiquity, because sculptures of what are 
similar to those now used in Egypt have been discovered 
on the great temple of Karnac, whence Denon infers 
they were known in Egypt about 4,000 years since. — 
(Iuland Navig.) The barrier or works of a canal, which 
confine the water where the change of level takes place; 
it is furnished with gates at each end, which separate 
the higher from the lower level. When a boat passes 
up the canal, the lower gates are opened, and the boat 
passes into the Z., after which the gates are shut. A 
sluice, communicating with the upper part of the 
canal, is then opened, and the JZ. rapidly fills with 
wator, elevating the boat on-its surface. As soon as 
the L. is filled to the highest water-level, the upper 
gates are opened, and the boat, being now on the level 
of the upper part of the canal, passes on its way. The 
reverse of this process is performed when the boat is 
descending the canal. The amount of elevation and 
descent made by the L. of a canal is termed the lockage. 
—(Gun.) That part of a musket or fowling-piece which 
contains the apparatus for igniting the charge by per- 
cussion, 

Locke, Jonx, (Idk,) an English philosopher, B. in 
Somerset, 1632, received his education at Westminster 
and Oxford. After filling a diplomatic and other public . 
positions, he became Commissioner of Appeals in 1688 
and D. in 1704. JZ. was one of the most accomplished 
and erudite men of his time, and, among his multi- 
farious writings, one work stands preéminent— his well- 
known Essay on the Human Understanding (1690), which 
marks an epoch in the history of philosophy. In this 
work, which made its appearnnce three yoars after the 
production of Sir Isauc Newton's Principia, the broad 
dogma is asserted that the mind does not possess innate 
ideas, and that all ideas, and, as a corollary, all their 
various combinations and associations, must be referred 
as to their origin to the fuculties of perception and re- 
flection. 

Locked Jaw. (3fed.) See TETANUS. 

Lock Haven, (-Ač'rn,) in Pennsylvania, a prosperous 
city, C. of Clinton co.,on the W. arm of the Susque- 
hanna, 107 m. N.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Lock port, (ldk’port,) in New York, a town, C. of Niag- 
ara co., 306 m. W. by N. of Albany. It is a place of 
active and increasing trade. 

Loco-foco, (lo’ko-fo'ko.) (Amer, Hist.) A cant desig- 
nation formerly given in the U. States to a member of 
the ultra-Democratic party. It originated in 1834, at a 
meeting of that party held in Tammany Hall, N. Y. 
when, on account of differences of opinion among the 
members present, the chairman ordered the lights to 
be put out, with a view to dismiss the meeting; but 
those who advocated extreme measures produced cer- 
tain friction-matches called loco-focos, which they kept 
lighted till they had accomplished their object. 

Locomotion, (lo-ko-mo' shun.) [From L. loci motio, 
change of placc.) The art or power of moving from 
place to place. The chief obstacles which oppose L., 
or change of place, are gravity and friction, and the 
various kinds of mechanism which are intended to 
assist L. are contrivances for obviating the effects of 
these, 

Locomotive, Electric. Theelectric trolley system 
of street travel is being adapted to railroad service, 
powerful electric locomotives being built for this pur- 
pose. Those used in the railroad tunnel at Baltimore 
have a hauling power of 1,400 tons, the power being 
obtained from an overhead trolley wire. A lighter 
forn of locomotive is used on the Nantasket Beach 
Electric Line in Massachusetts. These locomotives 
rau 60 miles an hour on their trial trip. It is con- 
fidently asserted that electric locomotives can be made 
to run 12! miles or more per hour. 

Locomotive Engine, (lo--o-mo'liv.) (Mach.) See 
STEAM-ENGINE, 

Locust, (lo’kiist.) [L. — (Zool.) A name com- 
mon to several orthopterous Insects, divided into two 
families: 1. Locuatarie, embracing grasshopper-liks 
species, which have very long, slender antenna, four- 
jointed tarsi, and the femalea have a long ovipositor. 
Many of them, as for instance the Katydid, Crylo- 
phyllus concacus (Fig. 451), produce a stridulant noise 
by rubbing their wing-covers together. 2. Acrydtt, 
embracing very numerous species which have a large 
head, short aud stout autennæ, very strong hind-legs, 
three-juiuted tarsi, and no projecting ovipositor. Le- 
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custs are found in almost all parts of the world, but 
they abound 
chiefly in tropi- 
cal and subtrup- 
ical countries, 
and most of all in 
Arabia and Af- 
rica, where the 
Migratory Locust 
(Acrydium migra- 
torium) do im- 
mense injury to Ed 
vegetation, liter- § 

ally devouring J 
everything 
green; and when 
they migrate 
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they flyin clouds, Fig. 451. 
darkeningthearir KATYDID, (Crylophyllus concavus.) 
by their num- 

bers. 


quently repeated, for it is the inevitable precursor of 
famine and its horrible accompaniments, Even when 
dead, they are still productive of evil consequences; 
since the putrefaction which arises from their incon- 
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of board, forming generally the quadrant of a circle of 5 
or G inches ralius; it is abt. I4 inch thick, and so bal- 
anced with lead nailed to the circular part, that it floats 
perpendicularly, with about two-thirds immersed. The 
log-line is a thin cord, one end of which is fastened to 
the ZŁ., and the other wound round a reel in the ship’s 
gallery. The L. thus poised keeps its place in the water, 
while the cord is unwound from the reel by the motion 
of the vessel. The rate of progress which the latter 
makes is ascertained by the number of knots on the 
line run out while the glass is running down. There 
are other kinds of L., but their principle and mode of 
use are similar. See KNot.— Loag-Buarp, two boards 
closing together like a book, and divided into columns, 
for the hours of the day and night, the direction of the 
wind, the course sailed, &c. in which an account of the 
ship's way is marked.— LoGg-pook, the book into which 
the contents of the log-board are transcribed, — Log- 
REEL, a reel in the gallery ofa ship, on which the log- 
line is wound. 


Happily for mankind, this calamity is not fre-| Logan, (/o‘ydn.\an Indian chief of the Cayugas, B. 1725. 


In retaliation for the murder of his family by a body 
of Ohio fronticrsmen in 1774, he instituted a terrible 
war against the whites, which continucd till his death, 
ina skirmish near Lake Erie, 1750. 


ceivable number is so great, that it is justly regarded us | Logan, Co'ydn,) in dllinots, a central co.; area, 625 sq. 


one of those desolating pestilences which almost depop- 
ulate whole districts of country. Sometimes, though 
not uften, they appear in Europe, and produce the same 
effects. In the year 591 an army of unusually large lo- 
custs ravaged Italy; and being at last cast into the sea 
(as seems for the most part to be their fate), a pestilence 


miles. Capital, Lincoln.—In Kentucky, a S.8.W. county, 
b. S. by Tennessee; area, (aw) square miles. Capital, 
Ruasellville.—In Ohio, a W. central co.: area, 457 nq. 
miles. Capital, Bellefontaine —In W. Virginia, a S.W. 
co,b.on Kentucky; area, 535 sq.1m.; Capital, Logan 
Court-House, 


it is alleged, arose from their stench, which carried off | Loganiacesre, (/o-qin-e-a'se-e.) (Rot.) An O. of plants, 


vast multitudes of men and beasts. In the Venctian 
territory, likewise, in 1478, more than 30,000 persons 
are said tu have perished in a famine chiefly occasioned 
by the depredations of locusts. 
it is stated, that in S. Africa the whole surface of the 
ground might literally be said to be covered with them 
for an area of 2,000 sq. m. Tho water of a very wide 
river was scarcely visible on account of their dead 
bodies that floated on the surface. The larvæ are much 
more voracious than the perfect insects; and when 
they are on a march during the day, it is utterly im- 
possible to alter the direction in which they move, 
which is generally with the wind. Much controversy 
has arisen regurding the “locusts and wild honey ” 
which were the food of John the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness. But wild honey is found in the clefts of the 
rocks of Judæa as abundantly as in the caves of Hin- 
dostan. And if we refer tc the book of Leviticus (xi. 
22). we shall find that locusts constituted a commun 
food among the Jews; the different kinds which they 
were permitted to eat being there specified. Locusts 
are still now eaten in many countries, roasted, or fried 
in butter. They are also preserved in brine or dried in 
the sun. They thus appear in the markets of Arabia, 
Egypt, &c., and are even exported as an article of con- 
merce. 

Locusta, (-kiis‘tah.) [L.] (Bot.) A spikelet of grasses; 
that is to say, one of the collections of florets formed in 
such plants. 

Locastarise, (lo-kiis-ta’'re-e.) (Zotl.) See Locust. 


Lo‘cust-tree. (Bot.) See HymMena&a. 

Torns tsce Caterpillar-moth. (Zodl.) See 
OSSUS. 

Lode, (lõd.) 


Irom A.B. ledan, to lead.] (Mining.) A 

vein of metallic ore, or any regular vein or course, 

whether metallic or not. Those L. which contain the 

ores of metals are said by the miners to be alire, but 

ee which contain only stony matters are called deud 
es. 

Lodève, (lo-ddév’,) a manuf. town of France, dep. Hé- 
rault, 30 m. W.N.W. of Montpellier. Pop. 10,567. 

Lodgment, (lij’mént.) [Fr. logement.) (Mil.) A work 
raised with earth, gabions, fascines, &c., to cover tho 
besiegers froin the enemy's tire, and to prevent their 
losing a place which they have gained, and are resolved, 
if possible, to keep. 

Lodi, (/o’de,) a munuf. town of Italy, p. Milan, on the 
Adda, 18 mMfes S.E. of Milan, memorable for the great 
battle gained by Napoleon I. over the Austrians, May 
10,1796. Pop. 18,150. 

Loffoden Islands, (lo-/6’¢n,) a group lying off the 
coast of Norway, bet. N. Lat. 67° 40-699 30’, and E. 
Lon. 11° 40-169 20. They consist of 5 pretty large, 
and a number of small islands, all bleak, mountainous, 
and with but scanty vegetation; and owe their sole im- 
portance to the valuable fisheries which jie around. 
Near the southernmost of the group is the dangerous 
vortex known as the Maelstrom. Pup. 4,000. 

Leg. [Du., heavy.) (Naul.) An apparatus used in the 
navigation of a ship at sea, consisting usually of a piece 


In Barrow's Trarels | Lowanite, (lo'qin-it.) 


all. Gentianales, consisting of herbs, shrubs, or trees, 

with opposite entire leaves, and sinall flowers in axil- 

lary or terminal cymes or panicles. 

(Min.) A hydrated aluminone 
Milicate, containing magnesia and protoxide of iron, 
found in the Laurentian limestone of Canada. 

Logansport, (lo'gdnz-port,) in Indiana, u manuf. city, 
C. of Cuss co., on Eel River, 70 m. W. by X. of Indian- 
apolis. 

Logarithms, (/57dr-lthmz.) [Gr. logos, proposition, 
and urithmot, number.) ( Math.) The erponents of a series 
of powers and roots. When the logarithms torin a series 
of numbers in arithmetical progression, the correspond- 
ing natural numbers form a series in geometrical pro- 
gression, Thus, 

Arithmetical: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. 
Geometrical: 0, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &e. 
The terns of the arithmetical progression show what 
powers of the root (in this case 2) will be equal to the 
corresponding terms in the geometrical. Thus 4 is the 
recond power of 2; 32 is the fifth power, &c. The upper 
line, therefore, contains the logarithms of the lower; 
and logarithmic tables farnish the decimals correspond- 
ing to the intermediate numbers in the lower hne. A 
table of all numbers to a certain limit, made according 
to an assumed root, or bas, is called a logerdhmic system. 
The use of L. in trigonometry was discovered by John 
Napier, and made known by him ina work published 
at Edinburgh in 1614. Logarithmic tables are of great 
value, not only in trigonometry, astronomy, &c., but to 
all who have to make calculations with large numbers. 
For, to multiply numbers, we add their Z.; to divide 
them, we subtract their Z.; to raise them to powers, 
we multiply their L. by the exponents of the powers; 
and to extract any roots, we divide their Z. by the ex- 
ponents of the roots. 

Loggia, (edjuh.) (It.; L. locus.) (Arch.) In Italian 
houses, an open arcade enclosing a passage or apartment. 

Logic, ((6)'tk.)  [ Fr. logique — Gr. logikos, pertaining to 
the faculty of — Logic has been variously de- 
fined. Whately says it is the sevence ns well as the art 
of reasoning. John Stuart Mill defines it as the sci- 
ence of the operations of the understanding, which are 
subservient to the estimation of evidence; that it is 
both the process itself of proceeding from known 
truths to unknown, and all intellectual operations auxe 
iliary to this. Other writers restrict logic within much 
narrower limits, and define it as the science of the 
necessary laws of thinking. In this last sense, reasome 
ing is confined to what is termed ratiocination, a form 
of inference of which the syllogism is general type. 
So understood, logie owes its first exposition tu the 
master-mind of Anstotle. All syllogistic reasoning: 
supposes two propositions, called premises— both ex- 
pressed, or one expressed and the other understood — 
from which the conclusion to be arrived at is deduced, 
In many cases, it is evident that, if the premises be 
true, the conclusion drawn from them must be true 
also; but in many others the premises may be true 
and yet the conclusion be false. In the former there is, 
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but in fhe latter there is not, a necessary connection | Lollards, (Khe,) (Illards.) 


between the premises and the conclusion. “ Every 
man is an animal; John isa man; therefore John is 
an animal,” isa correct reasoning. “ Every man is an 
animal; an angel is not a man; therefore an angel is 
not an animal,” is incorrect reasoning: the conclusion 
may be true, but it does not follow from the premises. 
This will be more evident from another example: — 
“Every man is an animal ; a horse is not a man; there- 
fore a horse is not an animal.” Here the conclusion is 
false, thouch it follows just a3 much from the premises 
as the former. Every proposition either affirms or de- 
nies something; hence propositions are either affirma- 
tive or negutire. Every proposition either affirms or 
denies something regarding an entire class, or regard- 
ing some member «; members of it; hence, proposi- 
tions are either universal or particular, 

istics, (-jis‘ttkz.) (Froin @r. logisttkos, skilled în 
arithmetic.] (Math.) The science of sexagesimal arith- 
metic, ora moade of computing by sixtieths; such as the 
division of a degree into 60 minutes, and a minute into 
60 seconda, Âc. 

Logogriph, (lé9’0-grif.) [From Gr. logos, a word, 
and griphos,a sieve.| Among the French, a kind of 
riddle, which consists in some elision or mutilation of 
words; its nature may be defined as being between an 
enigma and a rebus. ` 

Logos, (l/gčs.) [Gr., from lego, I speak.) (Theol.) This 
word, as occurring at the beginning of the gospel of 
St. John, was early taken to refer to the “second person 
of the Trinity, i. e„ Christ.” Yet what was the precise 
meaning of the Apostle, who alone makes use of the 
term in a manner which allows of a like interpreta- 
tion, and only in the introductory part of his gospel; 
whether he adopted the symbolizing usage in which it 
was employed by the various schools of his day; which 
of their widely differing signitications he had in view, 
or whether he intended to convey a meaning quite pe- 
culiar to himself :— these are some of the innumerable 
questions to which the word has given rise in divinity, 
and which, though most fiercely discussed ever since 
the first days of Christianity, ure far from having found 
a satisfactory solution up to this moment. 

Logoty pes, (lég/o-tipz.) [From Gr. logos, language, 
and éypos, impression.] (Print.) Twoor more letters 
cast in one typo; as, æ, f, &c. 

Logroño, (lo-grén’yo,) a manuf. city of Spain, C. of p. 
of same name, on the Ebro, 60 m. E. of Burgos. Near 
this place Edward the Black Prince defeated Henry of. 
Trastamara in 1367. Pop. 11,500. 

Logwood, (lòg'wăd.} (Dycing.) A very valuable dye- 
stuff, consisting of the cuttings or raspings of the wood 
of the Hematozylon campechianum, a tree growing in 
Mexico and the neighboring countries. It is exten- 
sively employed for dyeing black with alum}; but acids 
change tho -clor to red immediately. Its dyeing prop- 
erties are .ne to its containing a crystalline matter 
called hematorylo, which is straw-yellow in its pure 
state, but assumes a brilliant red under the influence 
of oxygen and alkalics, 

Loins, (oinz.) [Feom A.S. lendenu.] (Anat.) The 
region of tho kidneys, the space ou each side of the 
back-bone, between the lowest of the false ribs and the 
upper portion of the haunch-bones, or the lateral pure 
tions of the lumbar region; called also the reins. 

fre, (lwaw,) she principal river of France, which 
rises in the mou..tains of Ardèche ; flows 120 m. by Puy 
to Rounne, where it begins to be navigable; then passes 
by Nevers, Orleans, Biois, Tours, Saumur, and Nantes, 
to Pairnbæuf, where it enters the Bay of Biscay. Its 
course is 600 m.— A S.E. dep. of France, bet. those of 
the Rhône and Puy-de-Dôme; area, 1,838 sq. m. Its 
surface is partially impinged upon by the mountains 
of the Cevennes and Forez. It is rich in minerals, coal 
in particular, C. St. Etienne. Pop. 537,108. 

Loire Inférieure, (-dn-fd're-oor,) a W. dep. of 
France, washed W. by the waters of the N. Atlantic, 
and intersected by the estuary of the river Loire. 
Area, 2,654 sq. m, C. Nantes. Pop. 598,500. 

Loiret, (hcaw'ra,) a central and rich dep. of France, b. 
N. by Eure-et-Loire, and S. by Cher and Nièvre; area, 
2,614 sq.m. Its surface, tolerably level, is traversed 
throughout by the Loire, C. Orléans. Pop. 357,110. 

Loir-et-Cher, (l:caw-a-shair’,) a central French dep., 
b. N. by Eure-et-Loire, and 8. by Indre; area, 2,452 sq. 
m.; C. Blois. Pop. 275,757. 

Loja, or Loxa, (lo/’hah,) a raanuf, town of Spata, p. 
Granada, 92 m. S.E. of Seville, on the S. slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, and formerly a place of much military 
importance. Pp. 25,900. 

Lokeren, or Lockeren, (Jé¥ur-ain,) an im 
manuf. town of Belgium, p. E. Flanders, on the 
12 m. N.E. of Ghent. Pup. 16,900, 
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rom Ger. to 
murmur a song, and pref. hard.] (Eccl. Hist.) A sect 
of early Reformers in Germany and England. The 
name was given in the first place to a class of persons 
in Germany and the Low Countries, who, in the 14th 
cent, undertook spiritual offices in behalf of the sick 
and the dead, and were greatly beloved by the people 
Later, the term was conferred opprobriously upon 
heretica and schismatics in general, more Right 
those who followed the teachings of John Wickliffe 


(q. v.). 

Lombard, (liim'bdrd.) (Geog.) A native or inhab. of 
Lombardy, Italy. Anciently, in England, the word 
especially designated a banker or money-lender, because 
the people of Lombardy first followed this branch of 
busineas. 

Lombardy, (lim’bdrde,) [It. Lombardia,] a large 
region and former kingdom of N. Italy, now embraced 
by the provs. of Brescia, Como, Bergamo, Cremona, 
Milan, Mantua, Pavia, and Sondrio. Properly speaki 
its surface consists of the basin of the Po only, althou 
the name has commonly been extended so as to include 
the entire country between the Alps on the N. and 
Tuscany on the S. This fertile belt of country, frst 
peopled by the Siculi, became afterwards the successive 

rey of the Celtw, the Etruscans, and the Gaula, which 
atter people named it Gallia Cisalpina. Later it passed 
under subjection of the Heruli, Ostrogoths, and Longoe 
bardi — from which last-named the name JZ. derives, 
In 843 it was created a separate kingdom, but was not 
entirely severed from the Frankish monarchy till 888, 
From this time it was ruled by its own kings till 
when it was annexed to the German empire. Out 
the wrecks of the old independent kingdom now arose 
a number of independent duchies, as Friuli, Man 
Susa, Piedmont, &c., and soon afterwards the republics 
of Venice, Genoa, Milan, and Pavia. Later on, civil 
discords and the feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
kept the country in a state of turmoil and stagnation, 
Then followed the history of the various oligarchiee 
(so-called republics) of the great cities. In 1748, howe 
ever, the cuuntry passed under Austrian rule; and, in 
1796, it was converted by Bonaparte into the Tra 
dine Republics incorporated with the Cispadane 
public, 1797; with the Italian republic, 1802; and with 
the kingdom of Italy, 1805. In 1515 the great powers 
of Europe created L. into the so-called Kingdom of 
Lombardo- Venetia, and transferred it to Austria in exe 
change for her territories in the Netherlands. Finally, 
after several revolts against Austrian rule, Z. became, 
by the treaty of Villa-Franca, 1859, a Sardinian prov, 
and,at length,a unit of the new kingdom of Italy, 1866, 

Lombok, (/6m‘bék,)a considerable island of the Sunda 

roup, Malay Archipelago, divided from Bali by the 

traits of Lombok; bet. S. Lat. 8° 12’-9° 1’, and E. Lon. 
115° 44’~116° 40’; area, 1,400 sq. m, It is populous, well 
cultivated, and abounds in rice. 

Loment, (iém’'ént.) IL. lomentum, the pollen of beans.} 
(Bot.) An Sndehiscent legume, which separates spone 
— by a transverse articulation between each 
see 

Lomond, (Loch,) (lé’ménd,) a picturesque lake of 
the Scottish Highlands, co, Dumbarton, having at its 
E. extremity Ben Lomond, one of the highest moune 
tains in Scotland. Area, 45 sq. m. Its surface is dotted 
with numerous wooded islands, and its scenery is of 
the most enchanting character. 

London, (lintdin,) [L. Londinium; Fr. Londres,] the 
metropolis of the British empire, and with respect te 
extent, wealth, commerce, and pop., the most important 
city in the civilized world. It lies in the valley of the 
Thames, a river that intersects it in a great measure, 
dividiug it, so to speak, bet. the co. of Middlesex on the 
N. and that of Surrey on the S., the maximum portion 
being absorbed by the Middlesex side. In its limits are ine 
cluded, besides the city of Z. proper, thecity and liberties 
of Westminster, and the parliamentary boroughs of the 
Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, Hackney, Marylebone, Southe 
wark, Lambeth, Chelsea, and Kensington. The metro- 
politan area of L., by the census of 1871, embraced an 
area of 657 sq. m., equivalent to a square of territory 
of 2614 m. to the side. London Bridge (one of a series 
of 14 which span the river bet. its N. and 8. portions) 
marks the inland limit of the port of London, which 
embraces the river thence downward to Blackwall, a 
distance of bet.6and7m. Upon either side are come 
modious docks for the reception of shipping — the whole 
occupying an area of abt. 450 acres. The West End is 
the court and fashionable quarter, and the centre of 
British art, taste, and intelligence; the City, on the other 
hand, is the grand pivot around which revolves the 
chief commercial and monetary interests of the trading 
world at large. To attempt any enumeration of the 
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chief public buildings of this ‘“ Modern Babylon” (as it 
has not inaptly been called) would be out of place here; 
and, indeed, its prominent characteristic ia to be found, 
not so much in particular examples of architectural 
display,as in the general diffusion of wealth and in- 
dustry over so great a space. Besides its-immense sea- 
ward commerce, reaching to every quarter of the globe, 
and the vast inland traffic of which it is the seat. L. is 
also a great manufacturing centre, involving the fabri- 
cation of almost every known article of utility and 
luxury. L. appears to have been a place of importance 
as far back as the tune of the Roman emperor Nero; 
later it became the cap. of the E. Saxon kingdom ; later 
yet, of the entire monarchy — dating its original Charter 
of civil and municipal liberty from the time of the 
Norman Conquest. Its subsequent history is essen- 
tially incorporated with that of the nation. Pup. (1591) 


4,231,431. 
Lon’don, a flourishing town of Canada W., C. of Mid- 
djesex co., on the Thames, 76 m. W. of Hamilton. Fop. 


23,500. 

London, in Ohio, a vill., C. of Madison co, abt. 25 m. 
W. by 8. of Columbus. 

Londonderry, le n'din-~ier-re,) [often written simply 
deg hs N. co. of Ireland. p. Ulster, b. N. by the At- 
lantic Ocean, and S. E. by the waters of Lough Neagh. 
This co. is largely penetrated by the great arın of the 
sea cailed Lough Foyle. Area, 810 sq. m. C. London- 
derry. . 173,932. 

Lon'donderry, a seaport of Nova Scotia, Colchester 
co., on the N. shore of Cobequid Bay, 65 m. N. of Hali- 
fax. Pop. 4,781. 

Long, (léng.) [A.8. lang.) (Mus.) A character noted 
thus P, the length of which in common time is equiva- 
lent to 4 semibreves or 8 minima. 

Longevity, (-jév'e-te.) [From L. longerus, aged.) The 
rolongation of existence to an advanced age. See 
ORTALITY. 

Longfellow, Hexry Wapswortn, (Iéng’fel-lo,) a dis- 
tinguished American poet, B. at Portland, Me., 1807, 
graduated at Bowdoin Coll., 1825, and afterward spent 
several years in Europe. In 1838 he entered upon the 
chair of languages and the belies-lettres at Harvard 
University. One year later he made his début as an 
author with his romance called //yperion, and the col- 
lection of poems bearing the title of Voices of the Night. 
The latter at once placed him in the front rank of 
American bards. His literary career thenceforward 
was a series of triumphs. It would be difficult to praise 
one thing above another where all are excellent — suf- 
fice it that in this place mention is merely made of bis 
later and chief productions; viz., the drama of the 

nish Student (1845); Evangeline (1847); The Golden 
end (1851); The Song of Hiawatha (1855)3 The Court 
ship of Miles Standish (1868); and a masterly translation 
of the “ Divine Comedy” of Dante (1867). D. Mar. 24 ’82. 

Longford, (long jurd,) a co. of Ireland, p. Leinster, 
divided from Roscommon by the river Shannon; area, 
421 sq.m. Soil fertile. C. Longford. Fop. 64,408. 

Longicorn, (l6n’je-kdrn.) (Zotl.) See CERAMBYCIDÆ. 

Longimetry, (/dn-jim’e-tre.) [From L. longus, and 
Gr. metron, measure.) The art of measuring lengths or 
distances, both accessible and inaccessible. 

Longinus, (lm-ji'nus,) one of the greatest of Greek 
critics and philosophers, flourished during the 3d cent. 
After founding a celebruted school of rhetoric and 
Platonic philosophy at Athens, he resorted to the court 
ef Zenobia, the famous queen of Palmyra, where he 
acted as her chief adviser during the war carried on 
against Aurelian. After the latter had triumphed, he 
pat L. to death, 273 a.p. The only work which has been 
preserved of this eminent writer is the celebrated 
Treatise on the Sublime. 

Long Island, in New York, an extensive island, lying 
bet. N. Lat. 40° 33’-41° 6’, and W. Lon. 729-749 X. It is 
separated from the city of New York by the East 
River, and from Connecticut by Long Island Sound, 
being abt. 115 m. long, by a maximum breadth of 20 
m. Its coasts are indented by numerous bays and 
inlets, and lined with watering-places and tertile farms. 
It is politically divided into the 5 cos. of King’s, Queen's, 
and Suffolk. The pp. cities are Brooklyn (opposite New 
York), Flushing, and Jamaica. This island was once in- 
habited by 13 Indian tribes. Sir Henry Clinton landed 
on it, Aug. 22, 1776, with 9,000 British troops, defeated 
Gen. Putnam, and compelled Washington to evacuate 
the island. — Long IsLAND SOUND, forms a very consid- 
erable strait bet. Connecticut and Long Island and 
the mainland of N. Y. On the W. it connects with the 
Atijantic by the East River, flowing into New York Bay, 
and on the E. by a narrow channel called the Race. Its 
coasts are picturesque, and its waters are navigated by 
ånnumerable sailing craft and steamer plying bet. New 
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York, the ports on Its banka, and those fartner E. It re 
ceives the Thames, Housatonic, and Connecticut rivers, 
Long Island, (-i’Lind.) one of the Bahama Islands, ip 
Lat. 21° 43’ N., Lon. 75° 19’ E. 
Long Island City. in New Fork, a town of Queen's 


co. 

Longitude, (lon’jetid.) (From L. longttudo, length., 
(Geog.) The angle between two meridional planes, one 
passing through a particular station, the other a fixed 

lane of reference. JZ. is commonly measured E. and 

. of the fixed meridian through 18°. In America the 
meridian of Washington is adopted as the origin whence 
longitudes are measured. In this work, however, long 
tudes are calculated from the English meridian of Greene 
wich, which is still of more common use. The determle 
nation of the L. of any station on the earth, whether on 
land or en the ocean, is of the utmost importance to the 
astronomical observer, the traveller, and the seaman. 
The problem is not an easy one. It is not difficult to 
determine the latitude of any station since there is an 
actual change in the aspect of the heavens (for every 
hour) with any change of latitude. But in trevelling 
from E. to W., or from W. to E., there is no change in 
the aspect of the heavens, the stars seen at any moment 
in one L. being situated precisely as they would be 
seen, though not at the same moment, from any other 
station in the same latitude. All methods of detere 
mining the Z.are based on the fact that the apparent 
time is different for two placea separated by any dise 
tance in L. The sun or any given star will cross the 
celestial meridians of the two places at different hours, 
and so also any celestial phenomena will occur at dif- 
ferent hours of apparent time. On the other hand, the 
occurrence of any phenomenon indicative of apparent 
time, as the southing of the sun or a star, will take 
place at different hours of absolute time. For places 
on land any method by which the difference of time at 
two stations can be determined will serve to determine 
their difference of L.; but for observations to be made 
at sea other methods must be adopted. One method is 
to observe the altitude of the sun at about that part of 
the day when his altitude is changing most rapidly. 
This altitude being determined, and the latitude ang 
time of observation known (the latter from the chroe 
numeter), the L. can be calculated. 

Long-legn, (-gz.) (Zovl.) See PHALANGITA, 

Longobardi, (lén-go-bdr’de.) | Hist.) A German tribe, 
of supposed Scandinavian extraction, which made their 
first appearance in history during the rcign of Augusta 
and in that of Justinian I., settled in Noricum and Pane 
nonia. Led by their chief, Alboni, they successfully ine 
vuded Italy in 568, and there tuunded the kingdom of 
LOMBARDY, q. t. 

Long Parliament, (The,) (pdrlemřnt.) (Eng. 
dfist.) The name given to a session of the English Pare 
liament which sat for the unprecedented period of 18 
years — 1640-53, — until its final dissolution by Crom- 
well. During its existence occurred the civil war, the 
death of Charles I., and the inauguration of a brief re 
publican form of govt. 

Long Primer, (-prim’ir.) (Typog-) See TYPE. 

Long-sightednenss, (-sit’éd-nés.) (Med.) A defect 
of vision owing to which objects near at hand are seen 
imperfectly, while those at a distance are perceived 
clearly and distinctly. This imperfection of sight is 
due to the crystdline lens being insufficiently convex, 
thus causing images of objects to come to a distinct 
focus, not on the retina, but a little behind it. This 
may be perfectly remedied Ly assisting the insufficient 
convexity of the crystalline lens by placing a slightly 
convex lens in front of the eye. 

Long’s Peak. in Colorado, one of the chief isolated 
summits of the Rocky Mts., in N. Lat. 40° 10’, W. Lon. 
106°. It attains an altitude of over 14,000 ft. 

Longstreet, James, (long’strét,) an Amer, Confederate 
general, B. in S. Carolina, 1821, graduated at West Point 
in 1838, and having entered the U. 8. army, participated 
in the principal battles of the Mexican war, and was 
severely wounded at Chapultepec. From 1358 till the 
outbreak of civil hostilities in 1861, he acted as payma* 
ter in the National army. After resigning his commise 
sion in the last-named year, he received a high come 
mand in the Confederate army, and as major-gen. iB 
1862, served with high distinction in the campaign in 
Virginia. After the battle of Fredericksburg ho was 
made lieut.-gen., and given the command of an army 
corps. In this capacity his striking military ability 
led to his being considered one of the most formidable 
antagouists the National generals had to encounter. 
Gen. L. was severely wounded at the battle of the Wil- 
derness, Which occasioned his retirement frem active 
service during several months. He shared in the sure 
render of Gen. Lee; participated in the subsequent 
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amnesty; in 1869, appointed Collector of Customs at | Lord’s Supper, (The.) (Theol) Bce Evcnanrisr. 


New Orleahs; and in 188V, Minister to Turkey. 


| Lore, (lor.) 


rom A. S. lar.] (Zoél.) In birds, the in 


Longueil, (/6ng-gool’,) a vill. of Lower Canada, Cham-; terval bet. the bill and the eye; in some bare, in others 


bly co., 4m. N.E. of Montreal. Pop. 2,083. 


feathered. 


e 
Longwood, (ling’wiid,) a locality in Upper Canada, | Loreto, (lo-r2’to,) a town of Italy, p. Ancona, 12 9.8.2% 


on the River Thames, where the English were defeated 
by a body of American troops under Capt. Holmes, 
arch 4, 1814. 

Lonicera, (lon-e-sé’rah.) (Bot.) See CAPRIFOLIACEz. 

Loodianah, (lco-de-ch’nah,) a city of Brit. India, in 
the Punjab, C. of dist. of Samnora, 110 m. 8.E. of La- 
hore. Pop. 47,200. . 

Loo-Choo, or Lieou-Kieou Isiands, (loo-tchoo’, 
a cluster of islands which form an outlying portion o 
the empire of Japan, to which they are tributary, lying 
nearly mid-distance bet. the Japanese island of Kieu- 
sieu, and the island of Formosa; or, bet. N. Lat. 26-289, 
E. Lon. 123-130°, In number they are about 36 — Oki- 
nawa-Sima, or Great Loo-Choo, being the only one of no- 
ticeable size. They are very gardens in respect to fer- 
tility and luxuriance of vegetution. C. Kuit-ching, on 
Great Loo-Choo. Fop. Unascertained. 

Lookout Mountain, (look’out,) in Tennessee, over- 


hangs at a considerable height the Tennessee River, at | 


a short distance from Chattanooga. Held by a force 
of Confederates, under Gen. Bragg, it was attacked, 
Nov. 24, 1863, by Gen. Houker’s National corps, and 
taken possession of on the following day, after a des- 
perate contest. Its occupation secured to the Union- 
ists the free control of the Tennessee River as far as 
Chattanooga. 

Loom, (/oom.) [From A. S. geloma.] (Mach.) A frame 
of wood or metal by which the process of weaving 
cloths, ribbons, &c., is performed. See WEavING, 

Loom-gale, (yal) (Naut.) In sea parlance, a mod- 
erate gale, or one in which a ship can carry her top- 
sails atrip. 

Loop-holes, (-hédlz.) (Fort) Small apertures cut 
through the walls of a fortified place, for the discharge 
of missiles against an attacking enemy. —(Nav.) Open- 
ings in a ship's bulkhead used similarly to the above. 

Lope de Vega, [FELIX Lope ve Veaa Carpio,] (lo'e 
pe da va’gah,) an eminent Spanish poet and dramatic 
author, was B. in Madrid, 1562, and commenced, about 
1590, his career as a writer for the Madrid stage. His 
success was immediate, and his reputation grew apace, 
increased doubtless by the astonishing fecundity of his 
pen — not less than 2,000 original finished dramas owing 
their existence to it. He was the “ Shakspeare” of 
his country, and his works excel in a pointed anima- 
tion of dialogue, a surprising variety of character and 
incident, and, generally, in masterly powers of invention 
and diction. D. 1635. 

Lopez, Francisco Sorano, (lò pauh,) a South American 
panera B. 1827, 8. his father, Don Carlos Lopez, as 

ictator of Paraguay in 1862; declared war against 
Brazil in 1864; commanded his army in person with 
Various success; was defeated ina pitched battle fought 
on the banks of the Aquidavan River, March 1, 1870, 
and was slain while flying from the field. 

Lophobranchiates, (lo-/o-brdng-ke-d'teez,) or Turt- 
GILLED FisHes. (Zodl.) An O. of fishes comprising 
those which have the gills in small round tufts ar 
ranged in pairs along the branchial arches, instead of 
resembling, as in other fishes, the teeth of a comb. 

Lorain, (lo-rdn’,) in Ohio, a N. co. washed by Lake 
Erie; area, 485 sq. m.; C. Elyria, 

Loranthacer, (lo-ridn-tha'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of para- 
sitic shrubs, all. Astrales, with articulated branches, op- 
posite exstipulate fleshy leaves, and hermaphrodite or 

“unisexual fluwers. There are W gener and above 400 


species. 

Loren, (6r’kah,) (anc. Cliocroca,) a town of Spain, p. 
Murcia. on an affluent of the Segura, 42 m. W.S.W. 
pH — It possesses considerable manufs, Pop. 

OU, 

Lord, (lord.) [From A. 8. ħlaford, a ruler.) (Her) A 
title of courtesy given to all British and Irish noble- 
men, from the baron upwards; to the eldest sona of 
earlas; toall the sons of marquises and dukes; and, as 
an honorary title, to certain official characters: ss, the 
LordChancellor, the Lord-Mayor of London, the Lord- 
Chamberlain, &c. L. is also a general term, equivalent 
to peer of the realm. — (Feud. Law.) The possessor of a 
fee or manor; hence it was right of their ficts that 
originally lorda satin Parliament. The English peers 
of Parliament are divided into lords spiritual and lords 

temporal — the former being the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 

the latter the lay nobility.— House or Lorps. (Eng. 

Pol.) See PARLIAMENT. — (Script.) A name for the Su- 

preme Being. When Lorp, in the Old Testament, is 

printed in capitals, it is the translation of the Hebrew 
word for Jzsovan. It also applied to Christ, to the 

Moly Spirit, to kings, and to prophets, 


of the city of that name. It is famous in ecclesiastiad? 
history as being the site of the so-called Santa Cass, ve 
Holy House, supposed to have been erected from the 
materials of the bouse in which the Blessed Virg.n 
dwelt at Nazareth. Although numberless pilgrims re- 
sort to the sanctuary of Our Lady of Loreto, the truth 
of the legend is no part of Catholic belief 

Lorication, (/6r-e-kd'shiin.) [Samederiv.] (Arts.) The 
covering a glass or earthen vessel with a coat or crust 
of a lnatter capable of resisting the action of a strong 
fire and sustaining a high de of heat. 

Lorient, (lo’re-uw7n(g,) a fortif. seaport and naval arsenal 
of France, dep. Morbihan, at the head of Port Louis 
Bay, 29 m. N.W. of Vannes. It has a safe and come 
modious harbor, with extensive dockyards for the cone 
struction of ships of war; possesses a school of naval 
artillery, and is, generally, a place of considerable come 
mercial activity and importance, Hop, 37,655. 

Lori, (/o’re.) (Zodl.) A quadrumanous animal, fam. 
Lemuride, of which there are several species inhabiting 
the Malay Archipelago. They are plies Se by 
large prominent eyes, placed in front of the head and at 
no great distance from each other; ghort ears, scarcely 
rising through the hair with which they are Invested s 
a rough tongue; nostrils projecting beyond the mouth 
and surivunded bya naked mnzzle; and thuinbe widely 
— from the fingers, both on the fore and hinder 

ands. 

Lorraine, (lér-rin’,) the name of a former —— 
duchy of W. central Europe, and primarily a section 
the German empire. In 491, it became annexed to the 
Frankish kingdom, and was erected into an indep. state 
in 916, divided in 959 bet. France and Germany. Ig 
1044 Upper L. became an Alsatian duchy till its absorp- 
tion by the French crown in 1766. ower L., after its 
annexation to the German empire, subsequently cone 
stituted a portion of the Netherlands, and is now 
divided bet. Holland and Belgium. The French p. of 
Z., after the Revolution, became merged in the depts. 
Meuse, Moselle, Meurthe, Vosges, and some of the cant, 
of the Lower Rhine. That tract of country known as 
German L. lying bet. Metz and Vosges. was ceded by 
France after the war with Germany, 1870-71. and now 
forms a division of the united Prussian p. of Alsace 
Lorraine, 

Lory, (lo’re.) (Zotl.) A name given to several birds 
of the Parrot tribe, from their frequently repeating the 
word, They are found in the Moluccas, and are reniurka- 
ble for their brilliant colors, dense soft plumage, and 
comparatively feeble beaks, 

Los Angeles, (lés dn'ja-lees,) [Bp., “ The Angels,”] in 
California, a S. co., Washed by the Pacific Ocean; 
6,000 sq. m. — A town, C. of above co., 

m. S.E. of San Francisco, 

Lot, (lct.) [A. S. hlot.] In the U. States, the name given 
to a part, parcel, or section of building-land, &c. 

Lot, (/o,) a river of S. France, rising in the —— 
and emptying into the Garonne, aftera W. course 
250 m.— It gives name to a dep. formerly occupied by 
the dist. of Quercy, and b. N. by Corrèze, aud 8, by Tarn 
et-Garonnes area, 2,012 sq. m. Surface mountainous; 
soil fertile. C. Cahors. Pvp. 258,919. 

Lotbinière, (lo-been'yair,) in Canada E., a 8.E. co., b. 
by the St. Lawrence; areu, 735 sq.m. J’up. 20,606. — 
A vill., 0. of above co., on the St. Lawrence, 45 m. 8. of 
Quebec. Pop. 2,129. 

Lot-et-Garonne, (/o-a-gah-rén’,) a B.W. dept. of 
France, part of anc. Guienne, b. N. by Dordogue, and 
W. by Gironde and Landes; area, 2,020 sq. m. It 18 
watered by the rivers Lot and Garonne — whence its 
name. C. Agen. Pop. 377.962. 

Lothaire, or Lotaire I., (lo-thair’; Fr. pron. lo» 
tahr’,) Emperor of Germany, or of the West, B. 795, bee 
came associated with his futher, Louis le Débonnaire, in 
the empire, 817, and five years later received the crown 
of Italy. After the death of Louis, 540, he sought to 
obtain undivided possession of his realms, but was dee 
feated by his brothers, Louis the Germanic aud Charlea 
the Bald, and forced to content himself with Italy and 
some parts of France. D. &55,— L. II. (often styled 
LOTHAIRE OP Saxony), B. 1075, was son of Gebhard, 
Count of Arnsberg, and elected emperor in 1125, in ope 

sition to Conrad of Franconia, He restored Innocent 
fi. to the papal chair, received coronation at the bands 
of the latter, and performed homage to him. D., 1137. 
— L., king of the Franks, B. 941 a. D., 8. his fathed 
Louis d’Uutremer in 954. His reign was disturbed 
wars carried on with Hugues Capet and with Otho 
of Germany. D. 986. 
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Lothian, (lith’e-dn), a term which formerly described 
that region of S. Scotland now embracing the cos. of 
Haddington, Edinburgh, and Linlithgow, or as they 
are still sometimes called, East-, Mid-, and West-Lothian. 

Lotion, (/6'shiin.) [From L, lotio, an ablution.) ( Med.) 
A remedy of a liquid, but not of an oily nature, which 
is —— to circumscribed portions of the surface of 
the body. 

Lottery, (1d!'tir-e.) [From A. 8. hiot.| A scheme for 
the distribution of prizes by hazard, that is to say, by 
the drawing of lots; also, such distribution itself, based 
on the principle of subscribing a small sum of money 
upon the chance of drawing a greater sum. Lotteries 
are said to have been first employed by the Genoese 
government as a means of adding to the revenue of 
the country, and the example was soon followed by the 
governments of other nations. They were abolished 
in England in 1826; in France in 1836; and the last 
one remaining in Germany was suppressed in 1871, In 
the U. States, lotteries fairly managed were for the 
States, from the earliest settling of the country, a 
familiar means of raising funds for many important 
and beneficial purposes; but the scandalous abuses to 
which private lotteries gave rise, aroused public opin- 
ion against the system itself. Lotteries are now pro- 
hibited in almost all the States, and the people con- 
cerned in establishing them are subjected to a heavy 
penalty. 

Lotus, (lo'tăs.) [L., from Gr. ldtos.] (Bot.) A gen. of 
herbaceous plants, O. Fubacex, easily known by its 
leaves consisting of five leaflets, of which two are 
close to the stem and assume the appearance of stip- 
ules; flowers in axillary peduncles, either solitary or 
in little umbels, yellow, red, or of a deep purple, almost 
black. In antiquity, the name L. was given to several 
species of Water-lily, especially to Nymphaea lotus (Fig. 
452), which grows in the Nile and adjacent rivulets, and 
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Fig. 452. — NYMPHAA LOTUS. 


has a large white flower. It was the rose of ancient 
Egypt, the favorite flower of the country, and is often 
seen made into wreaths or garlands, placed on the fore- 
heads of females, or held in their hands, and smelled 
for its fragrance. It frequently appears in the hiero- 
glyphs, where it represents the Upper Country, or 8. 
Egypt, and entered largely into works of art—the 
capitals of columns, prows of boats, heads of staves, 
and other objects being fashioned in its shape. 
Loudon, Joun CLAUDIUS, (loo’dén,) a Scottish writer 
on horticulture, &c., B. in Lanarkshire, 1783, was the 
author of numerous works of standard value with ref- 
erence to agriculture, horticulture, and landscape gar- 
dening. Of these may be quoted the Encyclopædia of 
Gardening (1822); Encyclopedia of Agriculture (1825); 
Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 
et and Arboretum et Fructietum Britannicum (1838). 
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unambitions prince who, in 820, transferred the govt. 
of his dominions to his three sons, — Lothaire, Pepi 
and Louis. The two former deposed and imprison 
their father, ten years afterward, on account of his 
having created his youngest son, Charles the Bald (born 
of a second marriage), king of Germany. He was, how- 
ever, restored to the throne a little time before his death, 
in §840.— L. II. (the Young) s. his father, Lothaire I., 
in 855. D.875.—L. III. (the Blind), son and successor 
of Boson on the throne of Provence, competed for the 
imperial throne with Berenger, who defeated him and 
deprived him of sight. D. 923.—JZ. IV. s. his father, 
Arnulphus, in 899, and was the last German monarch 
of the Carlovingian line. D.911.— JZ. V. (of Bavaria), 
elected emperor in 1314, was opposed by Frederick (lé 
Bel), in whose favor Pope John XXII. declared, and 
issued a decree of deposition against Z. The latter, 
however, nothing daunted, contrived to supplant Inno- 
cent by Nicholas V., which latter pontiff crowned L. at 
Rome. Killed, 1347. 

Kıyas or France:—Lovrs I. See Lovrs I., Emperor of 
Germany. — L. IL. (the Stammerer) s. his father, Charles 
the Bald, 846, and p. 879. — L. III. s. his father, the 
preceding monarch, in 879, and waged successful war 
against the Norman invaders of French soil. D. 882. — 
L. IV. (the Foreigner, so named from his having visited 
England in his youth,) s. bis father, Charles the Simple, 
in 936, and D. in 954. — L. V. (le Fuinéant, “ the Dot 
nothing,”) was the last French king of the Carlovingian 
race, e 8. his father, Lothaire II., and D. issueless in 
987.— L. VI. (le Gros, “the Fat,’’)s. his father, Philip 
I.,in 1108. His reign was characterized by the grow- 
ing power of the feudal system, and by an unsuccessful 
war against England for the recovery of Normandy. 
L. was a wise and politic prince, and largely promoted 
the municipal liberties of his people. D. 1137.— L. 
VII. (le Jeune, “the Young,”) s. his father, the pre- 
ceding, in 1137. To remove a papal anathema launched 
against him, he joined the Second Crusade, with 
disastrous results to himself and army. He later car- 
ried on war with England, Henry II. of England 
having married Eleanor of Guienne, the divorced wife 
of L., and heiress of Guienne and Poiton. D. 1180. — 
L. VIII. s. his father, Philip Augustus, in 1223; re- 
covered Poiton from the English; conducted a cruel 
crusade against the Albigen- 
ses; and D. 1226.—Z. IX. 
(Sarnt Lovts) s. his father, 
the preceding, in 1226. He 
was a pious yet politic mon- 
arch; suppressed a revolt of 
his seigneurs; and, in ful- 
filment of a vow, led on a 
crusade to the Holy Land the 
flower of French chivalry 
—an enterprise which ended 
in disasters, Z. himself be- 
ing taken prisoner by the 
Saracens. After regaining fa 
his liberty he passed sev- / 
eral years in Palestine, and, 
upon his return to France, 
busied himself in effecting 
popular reforms. In 1270, 
whileengaged in prosecuting 
another crusade against the 
Infidels, he p. at Tunis, and 
received canonization in 
1297. — L. X. (le Hutin) 8. his 
father, Philippe le Bel, in 
1314, and D. two years after- 
ward. — L. XI., B. 1423, re- 
belled in his youth against 
his father, Charles VII., and, 
after becoming king in 1461, 
proceeded to increase the 
power of the crown to the 
lessening of that of the no- 
bility. is reign forms but 
one record of inglorious 
wars with his rivals, Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, and 
Maximilian of Austria, and 
of crafty and perfidious meas- 
ures carried out against all 
who in any manner inter- 
fered with his imperious will 
and arbitrary 





KNIGHTLY COSTUME, 
course of (Beginning of the 15th cent.) 
policy. His personal char- 

acteristics are well described in Sir Walter Scott’s Quen- 


tin Durward. Withal, though a tyrant, L. was yet an 
able monarch, and did much to consolidate the French 
monarchy, and to put an end to feudalism. D. 1483.— 


* ‘, c'est moi!” —choosing subordinate ministers who, for- 
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2. XTI., B. 1462, s. his cousin Charles VITIT., in 1498, and | Louisa, (loo-e’rah,) in Iowa, an E.S.E. co., fravinging 


by his marriage with Anne, widow of his predecessor, 
secured the duchy of Brittany to the crown of France. 
He conquered the Milanese, and sought by force of 
arms to establish his claim to the throne of Naples; but 
in this he was unsuccessful, ZL., who was styled the 
“Father of his people,” D. in 1515. — L. XIII., B. 1601, 
s. his father, Henry IV., in 1610, During his minority 
the govt. was vested in the hands of his mother, Marie 
de Medicis (q.v.). Declared of age in 1614, he m. Anne 
of Austria (q. v.), and caused his mother, the late 
regent, to be exiled. The chief events of his rei 

were the predominating power held over France by the 
famous Cardinal de Richelieu, prime minister of the 
kingdom; the siege and taking of Rochelle from the 
Protestants; the gradual approach to absolutism of the 
royal prerogative; and the rivalry for supremacy with 
Austria, supported by French victories and territorial 
acquisitions gained during the Thirty Years’ War. D. 
1643. — L. XIV. (styled Tug Great, * Le Grand”), eld- 
est son of the preceding, B. 1638, s. him under the re- 
gency of his mother Anne of Austria, whose councils 
were directed by Cardinal Mazarin, qg. v. The minority 
of the young king witnessed the war of the Fronde 
(q. v.), and the termination of the Thirty Years’ War 
on terms favorable to French interests. Mazarin dying 
in 1661, Z. resolved to govern his kingdom personally, 
a upon the principle of his well-known saying — “L'Etat, 


tunately, did credit to his judgment. Both politically 
and socially, the reign of Louis Quatorze may be looked 
upon as one of exceptionable brilliancy. Himself the 
most accomplished and imperious monarch of his time, 
he brought to the task of government a strong will 
coupled with abilities of no common order. He patrone 
ized letters, encouraged the arts, and looked to the ag- 
grandizement of France (and with it his own self-glori- 
fication) as the one grand object of his life. Supported 
by able ministers — notably Colbert and Louvois — L. 
succeeded in-his design of making the French mon- 
archy the chief one of its time in Europe. The princie 
pal historic events of his reign were: the annexation 
of Franche-Comté and Flanders, with a view to the 
acquisition of the Rhine frontier; reforms effected in 
the administration of the laws and the collection of 
the public revenne; a secret treaty entered into with 
Charles II. of England, by which France purchased 
that monarch’s neutrality in her designs upon Ger- 
many; the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685 —a 
rash and impolitic measure; the war, 1688, carried on 
against Austria, England, Spain, and Holland, termi- 
nated by the treaty of Ryswick, 1697; and the War of 
the Spanish Successjon, brought toan end by the peace 
of Utrecht, 1713. JZ. died two years later, after an 
eventful reign of over half a century.— L. XV., B. 1710, 
sB. his Beng Hilary the foregoing, on the throne 
of France. His minority was signalized by the politi- 
cal corruption and social excesses of the regency, pre- 
sided over by Philip, Duc d'Orleans. In 1723 L. assumed 
the governing power, and after an early period of peace 
and propriety, abandoned himself to scandalous personal 
vices, and a pernicious public policy. During his reign, 
Lorraine was ceded to France (1735); the French joined 
in the coalition against Maria Theresa; defeated he: 
allies, the English, at Fontenoy; were dispossessed of 
Canada by the latter nation; and after a long and, on 
the whole, inglorious reign, Z.died in 1774, leaving his 
dominions in an utter state of demoralization and im- 
poverishment.— L. XVI., B. 1754, s. his grandfather, 
the preceding monarch, in 1774, after having four years 
previously espoused the Archduchess Marie Antoinette 
of Austria. The reign of this unfortunate prince may 
be briefly recapitulated: the maladministration of the 
finances by the Comptroller-General Calonne: the con- 
vocation of the States-General, 1789, and the ferment 
of public dissatisfaction it created; the culmination 
of the popniar discontent in the great revolution of 
1789; the Reign of Terror that followed; and the cap- 
ture, mock trial, and decapitation, Jan. 21, 1793, of the 
virtuous and amiable king, who expiated in his own 
person the errors, vices, and crimes of his predecessors. 
aL. XVII. second son of the preceding, B. 1785, became 
dauphin by the denth of an elder brother in 1789, and 
D. in prison 1795, from the cruel treatment he had re- 
ceived from his jailers. — Z. XVIII., B. 1755, was a 
younger brother of Louis XV., during whose reign he 
was styled Monsieur, Ie escaped from France during 
the revolutionary troubles and took up his residence in 
England. Fn 1814, after the abdication of Napoleon I., 
he ascended the throne of his ancestors, only to pre- 
cipitately vacate it on the return of the Emperor from 
Elba, when he retired to Ghent. The year 1815 re- 
stored him to the throne, D, 1824. 








upon Illinois; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Wapello. 
— In Virginia, a N.E. central co.; area, 600 sq. m.; O. 
Louisa Court-House, 


Louisburg, (loo’is-biirg,) a seaport of Cape Breton, 


on its S.E. coast, 20 m. S.E. of Sydney. It was formerly 
one of the strongest fortified places in America, and 
was taken from the French by the English in 1745. 


Louis-d@’Or, (loo’e-dor.) (Fr.. Louis of guld.] A French 


gold coin, which received its name from Louis XIII, 
who first coined it in 1641. The value of the old Louis» 
d'Or was 24 francs; that of the new coin, still usually 
called Louis or Napoléon, is 20 francs. 


Louisiade Archipelago, (l00-c-ze-ahd’,) an extere 


sive cluster in the 8. Pacific Ocean, situate S.E. of New 
Guinea, and embracing a length of abt. 400 m. by an 
extreme breadth of 100. 


Louisiana, (lo0-e-ze-ah'nah,) a S. central State of the 


American Union, b. N. by Arkansas, E. by Mississippi, 
8.E.and S. by the Gulf of Mexico, and W. by Texase 
or, bet. N. Lat. 28° 50’-33°, W. Lon. 85° 40-919 10% 
Maximum length, 292 m.; average breadth, 250 m.— 
embracing an area of 41,346 sq. m., or 26,461,440 acres. 
L. possesses a seaboard estim. at 1,256 m. cut into by 
numerous bays, inlets, and bayous. The surface is low 
and level — so low, indeed, that in many of the S. diats, 
the lands become submerged during high tides of the 
rivers, W. of the Mississippi, however, the surface 
rises into gentle acclivities trending N.W. The delta 
of the Mississippi, being in no place more than 10 feet 
above sea-level, is throughout its full extent subject to 
eriodical inundations. That great river forms the E. 
undary of the State for 150 m., or as far 8. as its junce 
tion with the Red River; thence it takes a 8.E. course 
for a distance of 220 m. more. JZ. is rich in minerals, 
but so far her resources in regard of mining operations 
have been taken only little advantage of. In the 8 
part of the State the soll is exceptionally rich, and pro» 
duces immense crops of cotton, sugar, and rice —in 
fact it may be considered as perhaps the richest agrie 
cultural region in the U. States. The climate of L. is 
on the whole healthy, save in the heats of summer, 
when the malaria of the lagoon districts extends its ine 
fluence through the river basins; the yellow fever, too, 
makes almost periodical visitations to New Orleans 
and its surroundings. The State is excellently well 
watered, and in the W. and S.W. sections extensive 
grass prairies extend as far as the Texan frontier. The 
vegetation met with is chiefly of a semi-tropical nature, 
and almost unexcelled in its variety and luxuriance. As 
before stated, the great commercial staples of Z. are 
sugar, cotton, rice. In the year ending Sept. 1, 1881, 
the receipts of cotton at New Orleans amounted to 
1,586,000 bales, while the rice summed up 22,000 bbls. 
clear, against 31,000 in 1880, a production of 48,185,000 
lbs. of rice—this is oue of the growiug industries of the 
State. Of sugar the average production is abt. 1,350 
Ibs. to the acre, and of molasses abt. 70 lba. The 
saccharine yield, 1880, exhibited a return of 273,000,- 
Qu0 lbs. L. is politically divided into 59 cos. The 
chief centres of trade and pop. are New Orleans, Ba- 
ton Rouge (the cap.), Shreveport, Bayou Sara, Natchi- 
toches, Dopaldsonville, Plaquemine, Algiers, and Car- 
roliton, The remodelled constitution of the State 
(1565) provides that the gubernatorial office shall be 
held for a term of 4 years, the retiring holder being 
ineligible for an immediate second tenure of office. 
The members of the Legislature are elected biennially, 
under certain conditions set forth in Art. 18 of the Act 
of Constitution. The judiciary is the same as in the 
other States. The State debt of L. is large, anda heavy 
burden upon her people. Some of it, contracted be- 
fore and during the rebellion, was, however, largely 
accumulated during the period of reconstruction by 
dishonest officials; efforts have been made looking 
toward some arrangement of the debt of the State as 
wellas that of her great metropolitan city, New Orleans, 
Education is well and liberally cared for; public schools 
being established throughout the State without regard 
to difference of creed or color. Religious provision 
obtains in a corresponding ratio; and such various pub- 
lic institutions as inseparably belong to a free and 
fiourishing community, are found on a scale commene 
surate with the public needs. The settlement of L 
dates from 1699, when the French explorer Ibervilla 
after having navigated the Mississippi to its mouth, 
founded there a colony, which in 1712 received a char 
ter from Louis XIV. Six years afterward the city of 
New Orleans rose into existence. In 1762 the colony 
was made over to Spain, to be regained by France dure 
ing the consulate of Napoleon. In 1803 it was pure 
chased by the U. States for the sum of 15 million 
dollars, and thenceforward till 1811 embraced withia 
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fta limits as a territory a wide sweep of the regions 
lying immediately around it. In 1811 a constitation 
was nted; and in the following year the present 
Rtate of L. (then known as the territory of Orleans) wus 
admitted a member of the National Confederation. 
Duriuy the war with England, her soil was the thea- 
tre of martial operations, which, culminating in the 
battle of New Orieans, virtually put a stop to the war. 
After seceding from the Union, Jan, 25, laol, L. again 
witnessed and suffered from the acta and elects of war. 
The part played by her in the Civil War is sufficiently 
familiar to all, and it was not until June 25, 1868, that 
she was aguin admitted into the sisterhood of States. P. 


Louisiana, in Missouri, a town of Pike co., on the Mis- 
sissippi river, abt. 115 m. above 8t. Louis, 

Louis Napo'leon. Sec NapoLzox III. 

Louis Philippe E., (-fe-lecp’,) B. in Paris, 1773, was 
the eldest son of Louis Philippe, Duc d Orleans, coni- 
monly known as Philippe Egalité. While stiil young, he 
was educated in opinions of advanced political liberal- 
ism ; served in the Revolutionary army against the Aus- 
trians, 1792, under Dumouriez, In whose conspiracy he 
became involved. After an exile of many years, during 
which he resided in many countries (the U. States amoug 
others) and underwent singular vicissitudes, this prince 
shared in the restoration of his house, 1514; and, after 
the fall of the elder Bourbon dynasty in 1830, was popu- 
Jarly elected to the vacant throne, under the title of 
King of the French, Me cultivated peaceful relations 
with fureign powers, sought to strengthen his throne 
by gaining the support of the middle classes, and re- 
pressed all the extreme parties by what became known 
as the Juete-milia policy. Tho extreme democrats 
hated him, and frequent attempts were made upou his 
life. The country proxpered under his goverument, 
bat a demand tor reform in the electoral system became 
loud and general, and this being unwisely opposed by 
the king and his minister Guizot, led to the revolution 
of Feb. 22, 148, when L. P., deserted by all, fled with 
his queen to England, where he D., 1550. 

Lou'is, (St..) a trading town of W. Africa, C. of the 
French settlement of Senegaml!-ia,7 m. from the mouth 
of the Senegal River. Pop. 14.000, 

Louw’is, (St..) a town of the island of Bourbon, 20 m. 
from St. Paul. Pop. 11,000, 

Louis, (St.,) in Missouri. See St. Louis, 

Louisville, (loo’is-cil,) a fine and flourishing city of 
Kentucky, C. of Jefferson con on the Ohio, 43 m. W. of 
Frankfort. It is well and handsomely built, and pos- 
gesses many elegant public edifices, aud is supplied 
with water from the Ohio, and by Dupont’s artesian 
well, Which is one of the deepest in the world, being 
2,086 tt. in depth, with a diameter of 3 inches. This 
well supplies 550,000 gallons of water in 24 houra, to an 
elevation of 170 ft. above the surface. L. has many 
important manufactures, but owes chiefly ite wealth to 
its immense commercial traffic with the W. and 8. 
States of the Union. 

Louse, (Ious,) pl. Lice. (Zotl.) See ANOPLURA. 

Louth, ((ewth,) an E. and maritime co, of Ireland, p. 
Leinster, separated from the cos. Armagh and Down by 
Carlingford Bay; area, 315 s. m0. C. Dundalk. Pap. 64,500, 

Louth, a town of England, co. Lincoln, 22 mum. E.N.E. 
of Lincoln. wp. 10,000, 

Louvain, (Jvo’vn,) [D.Leuren,}a manuf. city of Belgium, 
p. 8. Brabant, on the Dyle, 16 m. E. N. E. of Brussels. Its 
university, once ranking among the greatest in Europe, 
was founded in 1426. Zop. 31,927. 

Louviers, (lvo've-a,) a town of France, dept. Eure, on 
the Eure, 16 m. S.E. of Rouen. It is one of the first 
seuts of the woollen manufacture in France, and is 
noted for its fine broudcloths, Jp. 11,707. 

Louvois, Francois MICHEL LETELLIER, MARQUIS DE, 
(loo'vrwaw,) an eminent French statesman, B. in Paris, 
1641, becenine minister of war in 1666, His able manage- 
ment of that dept., mainly contributing as it did to the 
successes of the French armies in Flanders, brought Lim 
into high favor with Louis XIV., who nominated him 
prime minister in succession to his rival Colbert. In his 
new position, however, he manifested both intolerance 
and impolicy. He prevailed on the king to revoke the 
Edict of Nantes, 1655, and also counselled that dreadful 
ravage of the Palatinate by fire and sword, which still 
rests as a blot upon the character of his master. D. 1691, 

Louvre, (lo’rr.) [From Fr. Couvert, the opening. ] 
(Arch.) A turret or lantern-shaped cupola, formerly 
placed ou the roof of a building tu permit the escape 
of smoke from the fires in the interior. 

Love-apple, (liiv'-cip-pl.) (Bot.) A name of the To- 
mato. Nee LYCOPERSICUM. 

Love, (Court oF.) |Fr. Cour d Amour.] 


(Hist) The 
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upon a tribunal presided caver by ladies of eminence, 
for the adjudication of questions of social etiquette, 
gallantry, and the like. 

Love'-feant, (-fest.) (Eccl.) Among the Methodists, 
a kind of sucio-rellgious mecting held periodically for 
the encouragement of harmony and kindly feeling 
among the members of their persuasion. 

Love-lies-bleed/img. (Bot.) Sec AWARANTACES. 

Lover, SAMUEL, (liv’r,) an Irish poet and novelist, B. 
in Dublin, 1797; D. 1565. He has written some exqui- 
site ballads—aa, for instance, the Angels Whisper— 
and contributed to English fiction Leyends and Storiee 
of Ireland; Handy Andy; Rory O' More, and other 
well-known works. 

Low Countries, (The,) (kiin’triz.) (Geog.) The 
name under which was formerly familiarly understood 
that N.E. portion of the European continent which 
now forms Belgium and Holland, or the Netherlands, 

Lowell, James Russerr, (Joel) an eminent American 
poet and literateur, B. in Boston, 1519. After graduate 
ing at Harvard in 183S, and being admitted to the bar 
three years later, he abandoned the legal profession for 
that of literature —a renunciation for Which the Eng- 
lish reading-world has become his debtor. In 14855 he 
B. Prof. Longfellow in the chair of modern languages 
and belles-lettres at Harvard. and in 1557 became 
editor of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” Several editions ot 
his works have been published in the U.S and Enutare, 
and his witty. satrical brochure, the well Kuow n sinice 
Papers. is one of the best examples of the “bhumworcrs > 
in English literature In 1877 appointed Minit r to 
Spain. in 187V transferred tu London. D. Aug 12, 9i 

Lowell, (W7) an important manuf. city in Mansuchu- 
seile, C. of Middlesex co.at the point of junction of 
the Concord and Merrimac rivers, 25 m. Wo by X. of 
Borton. The statistics of L. for 1571 gave the following 
informations Capital invested in cotton and vocile 
manufactures, $14,000,000 5 wills, 69; spindles, G70 0805 
looms, 13.460; female operatives, 9404, and male opece 
ratives, 5,413— making a total of 14,817 persons. Tue 
taxable property valued at $27,811,353. A 

Lower Califor’nin, a peninsula of the S.W. coast 
of the N. Amer. continent, extending from bet. N. Lat. 

220 027, W. Lon, lee 53, to N. Lat. 32° 30, W. Lon. 
1179 30’; and has a length of about 750 m. by a mean 
breadth of Y0. Arra, 70.000 8g. m. Politically, it cone 
etitutes a Rtate of the Mexican republic; is traversed 
throughout by an offshoot of the Sierra Nevada range; 
and is in general a eterile aud unprofitable country, 
C. La Paz. It was discovered by Fortuno Ximenes in 
1534. Pop. 21.000, 

Lower Em'pire, (The.) (Hist.) A term applied 
tu the Roman from the beginuing of its decline alter 
the deuth of Constantine, uil its tall; and more espo 
cially to the Eastern or Greek empire, 

Lowestoft, (62 (6/0) a seaport and watering-place of 
Euglaud, co. Sutoik, 20m. S.E. of Norwich, Pop. 17.213, 

Lowlands, (Phe. (lo luls.) (Geog) A name npe 
plied to the S. parts of Scutlaud, as distinguished from 
the Highlands, q. V. 

Lowndes, (ivunrdz,) in Alabama, a S. central co.; area, 
930 syuare miles; Capital, Haynesville —In Georgia, a 
S. co., skirted by Florida; area, 400 og. miles; Capital, 
Troupville.—In Misszsippi, an E. co, b. by Alabama; 
area, 720 sq. miles; Capital, Columbus. 

Loyal Legion, (MILITARY ORDER oF THF,) (Tein) 
An association formed by honorably discharged otti ers 
of the army, navy, and marine corps of the U. States, 
April 9, lato, to’ cherish the memories and associatie us 
of the war waged in der uce of the unity and indivist+ 
bility of the Repubbhe; tu strengthen the ties of fratere 
nal fellowship aud sympathy formed irom companione 
ship in arins; tu advance the best interests of soldiers 
and sailors of the U. S23 to extend all possible relief to 
unfortunate officers and their families; to foster the 
cultivation of military and naval sciences to enforce 
unqualified allesianee to the general government; to 
protect the nuhts and diberties of American citizens 
ship, and to maintaan national honor and indeypene 
dence” Its membership is limited to commissioned 
Officers — reguiar ane velunterr—of the above cate- 
gory, their eldest mone dineal descendants or cole 
Jateral relations, and a Hroned number of honoracy 
members, under certain restrictions, of gentlemen in 
civil lite. The insiguis ef the order consists of a badzo 
pendent by a link andiering of gold, from the ribbon 
of the order, Which is Worn ju the ceutre of the leit 
breast. 

Loyalty Islands, (lv/-te,)a group in the Pacific 
Ocean, E. of New Caledonia, consisting of 2 large and 
3 small islands. Liju, the most N. and the largest, is ib 
Lat. 20° 27’ S., Lon. 167° E. 


| Rame conterred in France, during the Middle Ages, | Loyola, ST. lenatits DE, ((ci-v'lah,) [Don Inigo Lopez ps 
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RECALDE, | founder of the religious Order of Jesus, was 
B. in Biscay, Spain, 1491. Serving as a distinguished 
soldier during his early manhood, he received a wound 
at the siege of Pampluna, 1520, which maimed him for 
life. He then entered the Church, became a popular 
preacher, and in 1523 performed a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. After his return he studied philosophy at Alcala, 
Salamanca, and Paris, and, in the latter city, he, in 
conjunction with a Francis Xavier and James Laniez, 
established in 1534 a society the objects of which were 
the advancement and reform of the Catholic Church, 
the conversion of the heathen, and the better dissemi- 
nation of education among youth. This society, which 
Paul III. formally countenanced in 1540, became the 
afterward intellectual and powerful order of the Jesuits. 
L. died in 1566, and received canonization in 1622. 

Lozenge, (léz’inj.) [From Gr. loxas, and génia, an 
angle.) (Geom.) A quadrilateral figure, having two 
opposite angles acute, and two opposite obtuse. — ( Her.) 
The escutcheon whereon are emblazoned the coats of 
arms of all unmarried females and widows. — ( Pharm.) 
A medicinal substance in the form of a confection, made 
to be gradually dissolved in the mouth, and so named 
from its having originally been shaped like a lozenge. 

Peppermint-drops constitute a familiar example. 

entre, (lo-zair’,) a S. dep. of France, bet. Lat. 44° and 
45° N., Lon. 39 and 4° E., deriving its name from the 
Lozère Mountain in the S.E., 4,858 ft. in height, which 
is one of the pp. summits of the Cevennes; area, 1,973 
—— > C. Mende. Pop. 137,263. 

Lu eck, a city and former Hanse town of Germany, 
C. of a territory of same name, on the Trave, at the 
mouth of the Gulf f Lübeck, in the Baltic, 36 m. N.E. 
of Hamburg. This is one of the most commercial places 
in N. Germany, though not so much so as formerly, 
when, in 1421, it ranked as the chief city of the Hanseatic 
League. Its present trade is principally ¢arried on 
with the N. and W. of Europe. ZL., after belonging to 
Saxony (1158) and to Denmark (1201), became a free 
city in 1226. In 1806 it was sacked by the French, and 
held by them bet. the years 1810-13. The Ter. or LU- 
BECK comprises an area of 107 sq. m., embracing a sweep 
of country immediately surrounding the city. Pop. of 
ter., 48,538; of the city, 36.998. 

Lablin, —— a manuf. city of Russia in Europe, 
viceroyalty of Poland, C. of p. of same name, on the 
Bistritza, 97 m. S.E. of Warsaw. Pop. 21,014. 

Lubrication, (/00-bre-ka’shiin.) rom L. lubrico, I 
make slippery.) (Med.) The act of making smooth or 
slippery. Thus, mucilaginous and saponaceous prepa- 
rations are said to lubricate the parts to which they are 
applied. — ( Mach.) The supplying of oil to machinery 
for the diminution of friction. 

Lucan, Marcus ANNÆUS LUCANUS, (loo’kdn,) an eminent 
Roman poet, B. in Spain,38 A. D., was educated at Rome. 
He was a nephew of Seneca (q. v.), and attracted so much 
reputation by his early poems, that the emperor Nero 
himself competed with him in a literary contest, and was 
worsted, Having by this means lost that monarch’s 
favor, L. in conjunction with others, entered into a con- 
spiracy against his life. The plot having become dis- 
covered, L. suffered death in 65 a. D. His reputation 


rests mainly upon the Pharsalia, a powerful epic de- 

scriptive of the war between Cæsar and Pompey. 
Lucanida, (loo-kdn'e-de.) The Horn-bug fam., com- 
pes coleopterous insects, some of which, as the Stag- 
tle, Lucanus cervus (Fig. 454), are of very large 





Fig. 454. — 8TAG-BEETLE, 


dimensions. They are distinguished by having the 

antennmw terminated by a large club, composed of sev- 

eral of the apical joints; ba the legs being robust, the 

anterior tibiæ being generally dilated and toothed; by 

the males of many species baving singular horns affixed 
38 
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to the head and thorax; and by the great size of the 
mandibles. They fly only at night, spending the day 
upon the trees, and feeding upon the leaves. 

Lucas, (l00’kas,) in Jowa,a 8. by E. co ; area, 430 8q. m.; 
Capital, Chariton —In Ohio,a N. by W. county, bounded 
by Michigan: area, 560 sq. m.; C. Toledo. 

Luca’yos,(The.) See BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

Lucea, (look’kah,) a p. and former duchy of N. Italy, in 
Tuscany, the shores of which are washed by the Gulf 
of Genoa; bet. N. Lat. 43° 45’/-44° 47’, E. Lon. 10° 12%- 
10° 42.’ Area, 568 sq.m. It is noted for its fine agri- 
cultural products, and for yielding the best olive-oi! in 
the kingdom. — Its C., Lucca, situate on the Serchio, 
11 m. N.E. of Pisa, is one of the most active commer- 
cial places in Italy. Pop. of p. 256,161; of city, 21,966. 

Lucena, (loo-tha’nah,) a city of Spain, p. Cordova, 82 
m. E. of Seville. Pop. 15,500. 

Lucerne, (loo’siirn.) [Fr. lucerne.] (Bot.) See MEDI- 
CAGO. 

Lucerne, (loo-sairn’,) a central canton of Switzerland, 
taking the third place in the Confederation, b. W. by 
Berne ; area, 480 sq. m.; C. Lucerne. Pop. 132,338.— 
LUCERNE, a city, C. of the above cant., on the Reuss, at 
the W. outlet of the Lake of Lucerne, 25 m.8.8.W. of Zu- 
rich. Its situation is exceedingly picturesque, and it 
has some considerable manufs. Pop. 14,524. — L., (LAKE 
or,) a cruciform expanse of water situate almost in the 
centre of Switzerland, being surrounded by the can- . 
tons of Uri, Unterwalden, Lucerne, and Schwyz. At 
its E. end is the small lake of Uri. Area, 43 sq. m. 
This lake is celebrated for its exquisite beauty, imbed- 
ded among mountains, the chief being the Rhigi and 
Mont Pilate. 

Lucia, (St.,) (loo’she-ah,) one of the Windward division 
of the Caribbee group of W. India islands, belonging 
to Great Britain, and situate in N. Lat. 18° 50’, W. Lon. 
60° 58’, 21 m. N.E. of St. Vincent. It is 42 m.in length, 
— iar at its greatest breadth; area, 250 sq. m. Pop. 

,519. 

Lucian, (loo’she-dn,) [L. Luctanvs,]a Greek author, B. at 
Samosata abt. 120 a. D. After teaching rhetoric in Gaul 
for many years, he settled in Athens, in which city he 
died. His works, eminent for broad, satirical humor, 
are mostly in the form of dialogues, pregnant with ridi- 
cule of philosophy and pagan mythology, and some- 
times erring on the score of delicacy. 

Lucifer, (loo'se-fiir.) [From L. luz, lucis, light, and 
fero, I bring.] (Poet.) A poetical name for the morn- 
ing-star, called Hesperus, when an evening-star. — ( De- 
monol.) An appellation conferred upon Satan, or the 
Prince of Darkness. 

Lucinida, (loo-sin’e-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of mollusks, 
comprising acepbala which have the shell orbicular. 
Lucius I., Pore, (loo’she-iis,) s. Cornelius 252 a.D., and 
p. in the year following. — L. II. s. Celestine II. 1144; 
D. 1145.— L. III. s. Alexander III. 1181, his election 
oeng ae first to be decided by the cardinals alone. 


. 1185. 

Luckenwalde, (look’en-vahid,) a town of Prussia, 
govt. Potsdam, on the Nathe, 30 m. 8.8.W. of Berlin. 
It has important manfs., especially of cloth. Pop. 12,741. 

Lucknow, (liik’no,) a famous city of Hindostan, ©. 
of former kingdom of Oude, on the Goomtee, 150 m. 
N.W. of Benares. In its architecture it presents the 
very type of a magnificent Oriental metropolis. His- 
torically it is memorable for the siege of 4 months sus- 
tained by its small British garrison of 300 men against 
a force of 30,000 Sepoy muti- 
neers, 1857. Pop. 300,000. 

Lucon, in the Philippine Is- 

= lands. See Luzon. 

~ = Lucretia, (/00-kre’she-ah,)a Ro- 

= man lady, wife of Collatinus, 

- and eminent for her beauty and 
virtues, slew herself, 507 B.C., 
after suffering base outrage 
from Sextus Tarquinius, king 
of Rome; the latter's crime, so 
says the legend, caused his de- 
thronement, and the substitu- 
tion of a republic under Junius 
Brutus. 

Lucretius, Titus LUCRETIUS 
Carus, (loo-kre’shiis,) a great 
Latin poet, contemporary with 
Cicero, was B. in Italy, 95 B. C. 
The events of his life, and the 
time and manner of his death, 

are involved in obscurity. His fame rests on his sub- 

lime philosophical didactic poem (in six books) De 

Rerum Natura, which, regarded merely as a literary 

—— stands unrivalled among didactic poqms. 

With his master, Epicurus, Z. adopted the atomic 
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theory of Leucippus, which tanght that certain elemen- | Lamacey, (loo’nah-se.) [From L. luna, the moon.) ( Med.) 


tary particles, existing trom all eternity. and governed 
by fixed laws, combined to form the universe of mat- 
ter; that the existence and active interference of a 
supreme overruling deity was not necessary to be sup- 
posed in order to account for the marvellous and ab- 
normal in nature; and that whatever appeured to be 
miraculous, was in reality not so, but was merely the 
result of certain fixed laws which operated with unerr- 
ing precision, and in a natural process. 

Lacullus, Lvcivs Licix1vs,a Roman patrician general, 
B. 110 B. C., was elected consul in 74, and while com- 
manding in chief in Asia defeated Mithradates in 
Pontus und Tigranes in Armenia. After 66 he retired 
from public life, devoted himself to the encouragement 
of literature and the arts, and gained such celebrity as 
a gourmand and luxurious liver, that his very name 
has become identified among the moderns with all that 
is refined in the pleasures of the table. D. 57 B. c. 

Ludwigsburg, (lood’cigz-biry,) a manuf. town of 
Wiirtemberg, on the Neckar, 7 m. N.of Stuttgart. Pop. 


12,423. 

Luff, (af) {from A.S. luft, the wind.) (Naut.) On 
shipboard, the forward edge, or leech, of a fore-und-aft 
sail 


Lugano, (loo-gah'no,) a lake of Switzerland, lying 
partly within the canton of Ticino, and partly in Italy, 
bet. the lakes of Como and Maggiore. It is situate 
amid magnificent scenery, is 16 m.in length by 2 in 
mean breadth, and has on its shores the thriving town 
of Lugano, a place of abt. 6,000 inhab. 

Lugger, (ltg’gr.) [From D. loger.) (Naul.) A three- 
masted vessel, carrying a running boweprit on which 
lug-sails, and sometimes tupsafls or jibs, are carried. 
They are principally employed in the fishing and coast- 
ing traffic. 

Luo, ([oo’go,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Galicia, on 
the Minho, 47 m. E.S.E. of Corunna. Pop. 12,867. 

Lug’-sail, (sd/.) (Naut.) A square sail bent on a yard 
that hangs obliquely to the mast at about one-fourth of 
its length. 

Luke, (St.,) (/ook,) one of the Four Evangelists, was the 
associate of 8t. Paul in his mission of evangelizing the 
Gentiles. The time and place of his nativity are not 
known with any approach to authenticity, though it 
would appear from the style and substance of his writ- 
ings that he must have received a liberal scholarship. 
Besides the Gospel called after him, he was author of 
The Acts of the Apostles, written, like the former, in 
Greek.— GospzL or St. Luxx. (Scrtpt.) A canonical 
book of the New Testament, distinguished fur fulness, 
accuracy, and traces of extensive information. Some 
‘think it was properly St. Paul’s, and that when the 
apostle speaks of his gospel, he means what is called 

. Luke's, Irenæus says that St. Luke digested into 
writing what St. Paul preached to the Gentiles; and 
Gregory Nazianzen tells us that St. Luke wrote with 
the assistance of St. Paul. 

Lully, Rarmonp, a famous theurgic philosopher of the 
Middle Ages, was B. at Palma, Majorca, 1235. In order 
to qualify himself for the mission to which he supposed 
himself called he learned the Arabic, but his attempts 
at evangelization in N. Africa proved altogether unsuc- 
cessful. His celebrated treatise based on the Arabian 

hilosophy, under the name Ars Magna Lully (“ Lully’s 

reat Art’’), endeavors to reconcile the mysteries of 
faith with the materialities of reason, besides attempt- 
ing to systematize general knowledge on rational bases 
in all things. D. 1315. 

Lumbago, (liim-ba’go.) [L., from lumbi, the loins.] 
(Ned) A rheumatic affection of the muscles about the 

oins. 

Lumbar, (lim’bdr.) [Same deriv.] That which per- 
tains or has reference to the luins; thus, the L. region 
is the posterior portion of the body, between the false 
ribs and the upper edge of the haunch-bone. 

Lumber, (lim’bir.) [Etymol.uncertain.] (Com) A 
term applied in the U. States to logs fit tor sawing, or 
timber sawn or split into beams, joists, planks, boarda, 
&c., for use: —in England, the general term timber is 
employed in this sense. : 

Lambricidee, (lũm Prise-de.) [From L. lumbricus, an 
intestinal worm.) (Zovl.) The Barth-Worm fam., em- 
bracing worms which have no visible external organs 
of respiration, but appear to respire by the entire sur- 
face. To the gen. Lumbricus belongs the common Earth- 
Worm or Angle-Worm, L. terrestris, which, when fully 
grown, is 6 inches long, reddish, and is composed of 
more than 100 rings. It inhabits moist, rich soils. 

Lump-ish, or LUMP-BUCKER, (lūmp’-săk'r.) (Zoël.) 
See CYCLOPTERIDÆ. 

Lumpkin, (lump’kin,) in Georgia, a N. co.; area, 460 
s4. m.; O, onega, 









The condition of an insane person who has lucid inter- 
vals: — the term is derived from the circumetance that 
such intervals were formerly supposed to depend upon 
phases of the moon. — (Law.) See INSANITY. 

Luna Moth. (4¢/.) See ATTACUA 

Lunar, (loo'ndr.) (From L. lunaris, moon-like.) That 
which pertains to, or is affected by, the moon. — L. 
cuustic. (Chem.) See Caustic.— L. cycle. (Culendar.) 
Bee CYCLE. — L. distunce. (Ast) The angular distance 
between the apparent centres of the moon and certain 
heavenly bodies, such as they would appear to an ob- 
server at the centre of the earth. — L. erection. See 
Evection. — L. month. The time required by the moon 
to complete a revolution about the earth, and return to 
the same position relatively to sume celestial body or 
point iun space, with which her motion is compared. The 
proper lunar month is the same as the lunution or sy- 
Dodie morth, and is the time which clapses between 
the two consecutive new or full moons. The periodic 
or synodic month is the revolution with respect to the 
movable equinox, and consists of 20 daya, 13 hours, 18 
minutes, 284 seconds, The anomalistic month is the 
time in which the moon returns tu the sume point of 
her movable elliptic orbit: its length is 27 days, 18 
hours, 18 minutes, 37°4 seconds, The atdereal month is 
the interval between two successive conjunctions with 
the same fixed star: its length is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 
minutes, 11 54 secouds. The nedical month is the time 
in which the moon makes a revolution with respect to 
her nodes, the line of which fa movable: ite length is 
27 days, 5 hours, 5 minutes, 36-6 seconds. These mean 
motions are subject to periodic and secular variations, 
L. year, (Calendar.) The period of 12 synodic lunar 
mouths, or 354 daya. 

Lunaria, (lvo-na're-ah.) (Bot.) The Honesty, a gen. 
of European plants, O. Brassicacer, consisting of tall 
biennials or pereuulals with erect stems, large alternate 
or opposite leaves, and terminal racemes of large purple 
flowers. 

Lunatic, (Ioo’nah-tik.) [L. lunaticus.] (Med.) A per- 
son afflicted with lunacy, q.v.— A lunatic usylum is a 
hospital for the insane. 

Lunate, (loo’ndt.) |L. lunatus.) ( Bot.) Crescent-shaped. 

Lunation, (louna’shiin.) (Ast.) See LUNAR. 

Lund, (/oond,) a manuf. city of Sweden, p. Malma, 24 
m. E. of Copenhagen. It has a famous university, 
founded in 1666. Zup. 10,588, 

Lundy Island, (/iin‘de,) lies at the entrance to the 
Bristol Channel, abt. 10 m. N.N.W. of Hartland Point, 
Devon. 

Lune, (oon,) or Lunule, (loon’il.) (Erom L. luna ; or 
lunula, a little aen] (Geom.) A plane in the form 
of a crescent or half-moon, inclosed by the circum, 
ferences of two circles that intersect one another. 

— — govt. of Prussia, formerly a duchy be- 
longing to Hanover, of which latter prov. it forms part 
of the N.W. frontier; area, 4,457 sq. m. It is watered 
by the Elbe and some of its tributaries. C. Lüneburg. 
Pop. 381,712. — LUnesurs, a city, C. of above govt., on 
the Ilmenau, 27 m. 8.E. of Hamburg. It pussesses a 
considerable transit trade. Pop. 15,891. 

Lane, (lvo-nel’,) a town of France, dep. Hérault, 14 m. 
E.N.E. of Montpellier, and celebrated for the fine growth 
of muscadel wine produced in its vicinity. Pup. 0,959. 

Lunenburg, (lou'en-btiry,) in Nova Scotia, a 8.E. co., 
b.on the Atlantic Ocean; area, 600 eq. In. ; C. Lunenburg. 
Pop, 23,834. — In Virginia, a S. S. E. co. ; area, 370 6q. m. ; 
C. Lunenburg Court-House. Pop. 10,403. 

Lunette, (loo-wt’.) [Fr.; L. Mna.] (Ont) A kind of 
couvex-conucave Jens, used in the making of spectacles. 
—(Arch.) An aperture for the admission of light ina 
concave ceiling. —(Fortif.) An enveloped counter- 
guard, or elevation of earth made beyond the second 
ditch; or, a covered place before the curtain, consisting 
of two faces that form an angle inwards. 

Luneville, (oon’vé!,) a manuf. town of France, dept. 
Meurthe, near the confluence of the Meurthe and Ve- 
zouze, 16 m. S.E. of Nancy. By the celebrated treaty 
here entered into in 1501, peace was concluded between 
France and Germany. Jp. 15,154. 

Lungs, (liingz.) [From Ger. lunge.) (Anai) Two vis- 
cera situated in the chest, by meansof which our blood 
is oxygenated (see Figs. 107 wd H9). The substance of 
the L. is of four kinds, viz., vesicular, vascular, bron- 
chial, and parenchymatous, The vesicular substance 
is composed of the air-cells; the vascular invests 
those cells like a net-work; the bronchial is formed 
by the ramifications of the bronchia throughout the 
lungs, having the air-cells at their extremities; and 
the spongy substance that connettsy these parts is 
termed the parenchyma. To the touch they are soft 
aud clastic; and of all the ergans they have the least 
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specific gravity. Their air-cells expose a very large 
surface for the purification of the blood, by means of 
the oxygen of the air, which is not prevented, by the 
interposition of their membranous coverings, from 
uniting with the carbon of the blood. 

Lupercalia, (loo-piir-ka'le-ah.) (Rom. Hist.) A Ro- 
man festival held in honor of the god Pan, and sup- 
pressed on account of the gross excesses it gave rise to 
during its celebrations, 496 A. D. 

Lupinus, (loo’pin-us.) [From L. lupus, a wolf— on 
account of the plant's voracious encroachments over 
lands.) (Bot.) The Lupines, a gen. of herbs or under- 
shrubs, O. , characterized chiefly by the two- 
lipped calyx, monadelphous stamens, and the keel-petal 
ending in a point or beak. Very numerous species, 
pala belonging to N. America, are cultivated in gar- 


8. 

Lupus, — a wolf.) (Ast.) The Wolf, a 
constellation of the S. hemisphere, lying bet. Centaurus 
and Ara, to the 8. of Scorpio.—(Med.) A chronic dis- 
ease of the skin, in which dull or livid tubercles are 
developed, which have a tendency to destroy or seriously 
te affect the adjacent tissues, with or without ulcera- 
tion, and commonly ending in indelible cicatrices. It 
was formerly known as noli me tungere. The disease 
usually attacks the fuce, especially the ale of the nose 
and the lips, but is sometimes met with elsewhere. It 
is a terrible disease, but is happily of rare occurrence. 
It is so called in consequence of its destructive nature. 

Larch, (lirch.) (Naut.) The sudden roll of a ship 
from one side to the other. 

Lusatia, (loo-sa’she-ah,) a former p. and margraviate 
of N. Germany, situate bet. the rivers Elbe and Oder, 
and now merged in the Prussian provs. of Liegnitz, 
Frankfort, and Potsdam. 

Lusiad, (The,) (lo'se-ad.) (Lit.) The only Portu- 
guese poem that has gained a world-wide celebrity. It 
was written by Luiz de Camoëns, (q. v.) appeared in 
1572, and was entitled Os Lusrudus, the * Lusitanians,” 
í. e., the Portuguese — the subject being the conquests 
of that nation in India. It is divided into 10 cantos, 
containing 1102 stanzas, in oltara rima. It has been 
translated into English, and into several other Euro- 

n —— but it has never been popular out of 
ortugal. 

Lustring, nurning) [Fr. lustrine.] (Manif) A 
stiff, glossy, bright silken fabric, used principally for 
women's dresses. 

Lustre, (lŭs'tr.) [Fr., from L. lustris, a shining.} ( fin.) 
A term applied in mineralogical works to express cer- 
tain effects of light. The L. of minerals is of 5 kinds: 
1, splendent, that is, when in full daylight it can be seen 
ata great distance; 2; shining, when ata distance the 
reflected light is weak ; 3, glistening, when the lustre is 
only observable at no greater distance than an arm's 
length ; 4, glimmering, when the object held near the 
eye in full daylight, presents a uumber of shining 
points; 5, dull, when the surface exhibits no brilliancy. 

Lustram, (léstriim,) pl. Lustra. [L. from lucrè, to 
purify or expiate.] (Rom. Antiq.) The solemn offering 
made for expiation and purification by one of the cen- 
sorsin the name of the Roman people at the conclusion 
of the Census (q. v.). The animals offered in sacrifice 
were a boar (sus), sheep (ovis), and bull (taurus), whence 
the offering was called Suovetaurilia. They were led 
round the assembled people on the Campus Martius 
before being sacrificed. As the census was quinquennial, 
the word lustrum came to signify a period of 5 years. 

Lute, ((oot.) [Fr.luth.] ( Mus.) A former favorite yringed 
instrument of the guitar kind, containing orginally 
only 5 strings, to which were afterwards added 6 more. 
It is of high antiquity, and is played by striking the 
strings with the right hand, and pressing the stops with 
the left. —(Chem.) [From L. lutum, clay.) A kind of 
paste or cement made of potter's clay, sand, and other 
materials, and used for closing up the necks of retorts, 
receivers, &c., in chemical experiments, 

Luther, Martin, (loo’titir,) one of the greatest of 
Ohurch reformers, was B. at Eisleben, Germany, 1483. 
Afier studying at the University of Erfurt, he became 
a monk of the Augustine order in that city, and in 
1507 was made prof. of philosophy at Wittenberg. 
After a visit to Rome, in pursuance of a vow he had 
made, his ideas regarding the tenets and practices of 
the Roman Church underwent a gradual change. In 
1512 he began openly to declare is heterodox views 
upon scriptural theology, and, 5 years later, openly op- 
posed the sale of indulgences authorized by Pope Leo 
X. These views, embodied in his celebrated “ ninety- 
five propositions,” at once plunged him into bitter con- 
troversy and exposed him to as bitter persecution. He 
soon found friends, however, among some of the most 
vowerful of the German princes. Summoned by the 
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Pope to defend his opinions, through the intervention 
of the Elector of Saxony, it was arranged that a heari 
should be given to Z.at Augsburg before the Pa 
legate. That interview was held, and it decided nothing. 
L. then continued his public discussions, and also gave 
vent to his polemical innovations in writings — one of 
which, the De Cuptivitate Bulylonicd Ecclesix, created 
80 great a sensation that a Papal bull was issued, com 
demning to a public auto-da-fé it and others of his pro- 
ductions. L., however, finding that the crisis had 
come, proceeded to the walls of Wittenberg, attended 
by a number of his friends and disciples, there burned 
the Pope's bull, and by that act dissevered forever his 
remaining ties with the Church of Rome. After this 
L. became the spokesman of a propaganda whose labors 
never rested till the spirit of the Protestant religon 
had taken deep and lasting root throughout N. 
many, and thence extended among her Scandinavian 
neighbors. Cited to appear before the Diet of Worma, 
1521, L. appeared there, attended by a retinue of the Pro- 
testant princes and nobles of Germany, and after ably 
pleading his cause — that of religious liberty — before 
the emperor Charles V. in person, he was seized, on his 
returning home, at the instigation of his friend, the 
Elector of Saxony, and carried to the castle of Wart- 
burg, where he remained for a period of 10 months. 
Returning then to Wittenberg, he doffed his monastic 
character, married, published his translation of the 
New Testament in 1522, and his German version of the 
Old Testament in 1534. The closing years of the life 
of L. were passed in comparative tranquillity. D. 1546. 


Lutheranism, (loo'thiir-dn-izm.) (Eccl. Hist.) The 


doctrines of Martin Luther (g. v.), which constitute the 
creed of nearly all the Protestants in Germany. ZL. held 
the doctrine of the real presence (qg.v.); used wafers im 
the administration of the Lord's Supper ; allowed im 

in churches; encouraged private confession of sins; 
sisted on justification by faith alone; held that God, 
foreseeing man's actions, predestined him to happiness 
or misery according as they were good or bad — a doc 
trine which differs from that of Calvin, who maintained 
that God predestined man by his own mere will. The 
Lutherans of the present day consider themselves at 
liberty to dissent from these tenets, as they are an- 
swerable to God alone for their religious opinions. The 
entire strength of tife Lutheran churches in the U. 
8.,in 1878, was 3,011 ministers, 5,282 congregations, and 
679,728 communicants. . 


Luton, (loo’tn,) a manuf. town of England, co. Bedford, 


on the Lea, 16 m. W.N.W. of Hertford. Pop. 24,642. 


Liitzen, (loot’sen,) a town of Prussia, p. Saxony, 18 


m.8.W. of Leipzig. Near this place, in 1632, the Bwed- 
ish army under Gustavus Adolphus (who fell on the 
field) gained a great victory over the Imperialista com- 
manded by Wallenstein. Near it, too, in 1813, N 

leon I. defeated the allied Russo-Prussian army. Hop. 


3,000. 
Luxation, (liiks-a’shiin.) [From L. luzo, I dislocate.) 


(Surg.) The dislocation of a bone from its proper car 
ity or articulation, so as to impede or destroy its mo- 
tion or office. 


Luxembourg, Francois HENRI DE MONTMORENCS, 


Duo pg, (look-sén-boor’,) a distinguished French mili- 
tary commander, B. in Paris, 1625, was a cousin of the 
great Prince de Conde, under whom he served while ia 
command of the Spanish army. In 1672-3, his conduct 
of the war in the Low Countries raised his military 
reputation to the highest degree. In 1675 he was 
created marshal of France, and in 1677 gained more 
victories in Flanders. After posing ali months’ im- 
prisonment in the Bastile, whither he had been sent 
through the machinations of Louvois, Louis XIV. ia 
1690 gave him fhe chief command of the army sem 
into the fleld to act against the coalesced forces of 
Austria, Holland, and Spain, and defeated them at 
Fleurus in 1690. Next year he gained the victory of 
Steenkirk over Wiliam III. of England, and that of 
Landen over the same antagonist in 1693. D. 1695. 


Luxemburg, or Luxembourg, (Granp-Ducnr 


oF: a dependency of the kingdom of Holland, b. N. 
and W. by the Belgian provs. of Liège and Luxemburg 
respectively, E. by Rhenish Prussia, and 8. by France 
and Alsace-Lorraine. Area, 99U sq. m. Soil poor, and 
but little fitted for agriculture. Iron is largely mined. 
C. Luxemburg. JZ. is governed by a Dutch viceroy, 
the position being at present held oh Prince Henry of 
Holland. Pop. 199,958. — A prov. of Belgium, lying W. 
of the above grand-duchy, b. S. by France, and W. and 
N. by the provs. of Namur and Liège; area, 1,695 sq. 
m. ©. Arlon. Pop. 212,560.— Luxemsure, C. of the 
grand-duchy of same name, is situate on the Alzette, 
22 m. 8.W. of Treves. Formerly it constituted one 
of the strongest furtified pluces in Europe, and was 
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gairisoned by a Prussian force; but by the terms of the 
treaty of London, 1867, the fortifications were ordered 





LYN 


cal one- or many-celled spore-cases, and spores of two 


sorts. 
‘to be dismantled, and the place evacuated by its foreign | Ly copodiaceæ, (li-ko-po-de-a'so-e.) (Bot) An Q. of 


occupants. Pop. 14,000. — The territory of L., created a 
- county in 98, passed in the 12th cent. to the counts 
of Limburg, and was made into a duchy in 1354. It 
' next became successively possessed by Burgundy and 
. Spain, which latter power ceded a part of it to France 
in 1659. In 1797 it passed altogether to that country, 
“which gave it to Holland in exchange for certain Ger- 
.man principalities in 1814. It then became erected 
into a grand-duchy. The revolution of 1830, and the 
severance of Belgium from Holland, brought about 
the dismemberment of L., of which a part was as- 
signed to Belgium, 1831, and another part to Holland, 
in 1839, the king of Holland retaining along with his 
portion the grand-ducal title. 
Luxor, (liks’dr.) Soe THEBES. 
“Luzerne, — (Bot.) Bee MrEpicago. 
Luzerne, ((oo-ziirn’,) in Pennsylvania, a N.E.co.; area, 
L000 sa. m. Itisrichin coal, C. WilkesDarre. Pop 


Luzon, or Luçon, (/oo’zdn,) the chief island of the 
Philippine group, belonging to Spain; bet, N. Lat. 12° 
W’-18° 40’, and E. Lon. 119° 45’-124° 10’. Maximum 
dength, 550 m.; breadth, 130 m. Estim. area, 56,000 
‘sq.m. Surface generally mountainous, and soil fertile 
and well watered. Prod. Cotton, sugar, tobacco, fruits, 
indigo; gold, copper, and other metals. C. Manilla. 
Pop, 2,000,000. 

Lycænidæ, (li-se’ne-de.) (Zodl.) The Azure Butter- 

ies, a fam. of lepidopterous insects, embracing very 
small and very beautiful butterflies, which in the cat- 
erpillar state much resemble wood-lice, and whose legs 
are so short that they seem to glide over surfaces. The 
American Copper Butterfly, Chrysophanus Americana, 
expands over one inch, and flies all summer. 

Ly caonia, (li-ka-o’ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A region of 
Asia Minor, b. N. by Galatia, E. by Cappadocia, W. by 
Pisidia, and S. by Cilicia and Isauria. Iconium was 
its cap. 

Lyceum, (li-se’tim.) [From. Gr. Lykeion, a famous 
py mnanum at Athens.) (Educ.) Among the Greeks 
of antiquity, an academy situated upon the banks of 
the Ilissus at Athens, near the temple of Apollo Lyceus. 
It contained porticoes and promenades, where Aristotle 
taught philosophy. From their walking there every 
day till the hour of anointing, he and his followers 
were styled Peripatetics. In modern France, the term 
ás applied to a class of schools that prepare students 
for the universities; — so called because formerly they 
taught the Aristotelian philosophy. In 1868 there 
were 70 Z. distributed over that country. In England, 
a L. signifies a kind of literary association organized 
upon the “mutual improvement” system; this sense 
also obtains in the U. States, where the name also refers 
to a kind of intermediate seminary — neither a common 
school nor yet a college. 

Lychnis, (lii/nis.) (Bot.) The Campion, a genus of 
plants, O. Caryophyllacer. 

Lycia, (lish’'yah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country on the 8. 
coast of Asia Minor, extending toward Mount Taurus, 
and b. on the W. by Caria. Its pp. cities were Xanthus, 
Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, and Tios. 

Lycoming, (li-kim’ing,) in Pennsylvania, a N.E. cen- 
tral co.; area, 1,500 sq. m. It is intersected by the main 
range of the Alleghanies. C. Williamsport. Pop. 47,626. 

Lycoperdon, (-pdr’din.) The Puff-ball, a genus of 

ngt. The species are produced abundantly in almost 
every country, but are so variable that it is often very 
difficult to distinguish them. JZ. Bovista, when quite 
young, in which state even it attains a large size, is one 
of the best of fungi if cut in slices and fried, but we can- 
not say much in favor of other large species. The dry 
mass of threads and spores is used as a styptic, and its 
fumes answer the purpose of chloroform. The spores 
are generally more or less olivaceous, but occasionally 
they assume a purple tint. 

Lycopersicum, (-pir'se-kiim.) [Gr.] (Bot.) A gen. 
of herbaceous plants, O. Polemoniaceæ, huving weak 
stems trailing upon the ground or supporting them- 
selves on other plunts. They have irregularly pinnate 
leaves, and stalks bearing many flowers growing from 
the sides of the stems. The fruits are fleshy, usually 
red or yellow, and very glossy, and are divided into 
several cells, containing numerous seeds imbedded in 
pulp. Z. esculentum, the Tomato or Love-Apple, native 
of the warmer parts of America, but long ago intro- 
duoed into most other warm or temperate countries, is 
eultivated for the sake of its wholesome fruit, largely 
weed for food in this and ne countries. he ei 

ecopodales, (li-kdp-o-da'lees.) ( Bot.) . 0 
eee class Acrogens, characterized by axillary or radi- 
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plants, all. Lycopodales, consisting of two very distinct 


groups, one of which contains numerous species with 
the habit of the larger mosses or conifers, and the other 
of aquatics which havea more or less herbaceous aspect. 


Lycopeis, (li-kép’sis.) [L., bugloss.) (Bot.) The Bug- 


oss, a gen. of annual plants with small blue flower, 
O. Boruginacex. 


Lycurgus, (li-kür'güs,) a celebrated Spartan legisla: 


tor, who, according to Aristotle, lived abt. 850 B. c. 
The supposed son of king Eunomus, at the latter's 
death he refused the crown, and after travelling in for- 
eign countries, returned to Sparta, where he made im- 
portant changes in the laws and govt. He contrived to 
perfect a democratic oligarchy (so to speak), ordained 
an absolute equality in respect of property, and gener- 
ally enacted a code of laws so oppressively exacting 
and severe that his very name has, even to the present 
day, been handed down as the exemplification of all 
that is most rigorous in social polity. The time, man- 
ner, and place of his death remain a mystery, though it 
is known that his countrymen paid divine honors to hie 
memo 


ry. 
Lydin, (lid'e-ah.) (Ane. Geog.) A former region of 


Asia Minor, having Ionia on the W., Caria on the B., 
E. Phrygia, and N. Mysia. Ita original inhab., a peo- 
ple of Semitic extraction, were expelled by the Lyd- 
inns, a Carian race, abt. 720 s. c., who gave their name 
to their new acquisition. Rich in mineral wealth — tha 
famed Pactolus with its golden sands flowing through 
it — L. seems to have reached its acmé of prosperity 
under the Mermnadw dynasty founded by Gyges, and 
terminating in Croesus (q. v.), 700-546 B. C. 


Lyell, Sır Caarzes, (li’¢l,) a distinguished geologist, B. 


n co. Forfar, Scotland, 1797. Among his works, which 
bave much contributed to the advancement of geo- 
logical science, are the well-known Elements of G 
(5th ed. 1837); Treatises on the Geology of the U. States 
and Canada; and The Geological Evidences of the Anti- 
quity of Man, with Remarks on Theories of the Origin of 
Species by Variation (1863). D. 1875. 


Lyme-grass, (lim’-.) (Bot.) Bee ELYMUS. 
Lymph, (limf.) [From L. lympha, water.] (Anat.) 


A colorless fluid, or clear limpid secretion from the 
blood, which is carried by the lymphatic vessels into 
the thoracic duct, where it mixes with the chyle. Its 
constituents appear tu be albuminous water and a little 
salt. 


Lymphaties, (lim-fdttks.) (Same deriv.) (Anat.) 


Absorbent vessels, which carry the lymph from all 
parts of the — and terminate in the thoracic duct. 

inch’birg,) a manuf. town of Virginia, 
cae co., on the James River, 120 m. 8.W. of Rich- 
mond. 


Lynch Law, (linsh-.) (Amer. Hist.) In some parte 


of the S. and W. States of the American Union, the 
term given to the administering of capital punishment 
by unlegalized persons, upon one who has committed 
crimes against society, one whom the law is vitber 
unable to reach, or whose case demands instant and 
popular retribution: —it is said to have derived its 
name from one Lynch, a back woodsman, who redressed 
his wrongs with his own hands. 


Lynn, (lin,) in Massachusetts, acity and seaport of Es- 


sex co.,on the N.E. side of Massachusetts Bay, 9 m. 
N.N.E. of Boston. It has extensive manufs. of boots 
and shoes. 


Lynn Regis, or King’s Lynn, (lin re‘jts,) a seoa- 


port-borough of England, co. Norfolk, near the embou- 
chure of the Ouse into the German Ocean, 38 m. N.W. 
of Norwich. Zop. 16,459. 


Lynx, (lingks.) (Gr. and K — A genus of car- 
Œ, 


nivorous animals, fam. Feli raving a less elongated 
form than many others of that family, the body ele- 
vated at the haunches, long fur, a short tail, and the 
ears tipped with tufts or pencils of hair. They are 
less courageous than other Felidw of similar size, and 
prey on small quadrupeds aud birds. In pursuit of 
birds, they climb trees. They are generally of a sullem 
and suspicious temper, and not easily tamed. To this 
genus belongs the Caracal, which is probably the L. of 
the ancients. The species are pretty numerous and 
widely distributed, but the distinctions of species 
and varieties are somewhat uncertain. Their aver- 
age length is abt. 3 feet. In color the L. varies, but is 
generally of a pale-gray, with a slight reddish tinge. 
The L. is clothed with a very thick, soft far; and Che 
colder the climate, the more valuable it generally is; 
those skins which approach tu a pale or whitish color, 
and on which the spots are most distinct, are the most 
valued. The skin of the Canada L. (Fig. 455) forms a 
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CHASSEPOT RIFLE. BREECH-LOADER. 
a, a, India-rubber ring; C, needle guide; b, G, washers. a, lever; b, notch; c, central pivot; d, slide, 
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REMINGTON RIFLE. WARD-BURTON BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 
B, breech-block ; C, c, bolts; D, lever; C, b, cover slide; D, recoil; d, ejector; e, turning stud 5 

d, piv; e.spring; G, hammer. F, f, breech in and handle ; G, hammer 

pin; gt, cocking-shoulder ; 0, trigger. 





TRANTER REVOLVER. 
a, the chamber; b, hammer ; c, trigger; d, spur for raising the hammer; e, lever-rameed, 
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ASSYRIAN CHARIOT. ANCIENT IRISH CAVALRY. 
(Nineveh Marbles, British Musevm.) A. D. 1300. (From an old print.) 









JEOLIPILE. 
Used as a substitute for cannon. 
(17th cent.) 


PRUSSIAN NEEDLE-GUN. 

A, needle-bolt ; B, B, is the lock for drawing the needle-bolt back ; C, C, is the 
chamber, also tubular, in which is fixed the needle-guide d; c, knob; f, inclined 
edge; D, trigger; g, spring; A, catch. 





THE GATLING BATTERY-GUN. 


A, hopper; B, plug for removing locks; 
C, knob for eoutrolling the snapping of gua 


LYO 


cons'derable article in the fur-trade.—(Ast.) A con- 
stellacion of the N. hemisphere,so named by Helvetius, 
and containing several stars of the first magnitude. 
It is environed by the Great Bear, the Cameleopard, 
Leo Miuor, and Herschel’s Telescope. 





Fig. 455. * LYNX. 


Lyon, (Eng. pron. li'ŭnz ; Fr. le’dn(g.) [anc. Lugdunum, 
a great manuf. city and commercial emporium o 
France, C. dept. Rhone, at the point of junction of the 
Rhone and Saône, 172 m. N.N.W. of Marseilles. It is 
replete with fine architectural features, and its quays, 
28 in number, are among the finest in Europe. JZ. is 
strongly fortified, and from her peculiarly favorable 
geographical position has become the chief trading 
centre of the S. of France, and also of Switzerland. 
The leading manuf, is that of silks, velvets, &c., which 
form an interest of vast importance, the products of 
these looms being celebrated the world over. L. dates 
from abt. 42 B. ©. P. (1877) $42,815 —Gor or Lyon. A 
pame given to the N. W. corner of the Mediterranean 
Sea, or, in other words, that portion which extends 
from the Catalonian shore as far E. as the Gulf of Genoa. 

Lyon, (Vun,) in Hansas, an E. central county; area, 
85) square Miles; C. Emporia.—In Kentucky, a W. 
county; area, 34 square miles; C. Eldyville.—In 
N-vada,a S. W. county ; area, 40u sq. m. ; C. Dayton. 

Lyonnais, (/e’dn-na.) an anc. p. of France, b. W. by 
Auvergne, and 8. by Languedoc, and embracing the 
existing depts. of Loire, Rhône, Haute-Loire, and Puy- 
de-Diéme. 

ons, (li‘itinz,) in Iowa, a town of Clinton co., on the 

ississippi river, abt. 40 m. N.E. of Davenport. Jp. 
4,088.—In New York, a town of Wayne co., abt. 56 m. 
E. by 8. of Rochester. Pop. 3,350. 

ra, (li’rah.) [L.| (Ast.) A constellation of the N. 

emisphere, bet. Cygnus and Hercules, and to the 8. of 
Draco. It contains one star, Vega, of the first magni- 
tude. —(Anat.) A portion of the brain, bet. the posterior 
crura of the fornix of the cerebrum, and having some- 
what the appearance of a lyre, owing to its being 
marked with prominent medullary fibres. : 

Lyrate, (li/rdt.) [From L. lyra.] (Bot.) Pinnatifid, 
with the upper lobes much larger than the lower. 

Lyre, (lir.) — (Mus.) The name of the earliest 

nown of all stringed instruments of music, invented, 
according to Egyptian tradition, by the god Mercury, 
and regarded among poets, painters, and statuaries as 
an emblem of Apolloand the Muses. It is supposed to 
have had, originally, only 3 strings; afterwards it had 
11. It was played with a plectrum, or stick of ivory or 
polished wood, and sometimes with the fingers. It is 
said to have been primarily constructed of tortoise-shell, 
whence it has been sometimes termed testudo, 

Lyre’-bird, (Zoil.) An Australian bird, abt. the size 
of a pheasant, the several species of which compose the 
fam. Menuridax, O. Insessores, The tail of the male is 
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very remarkable and splendid, the twelvé feathers bein 
very long, and having very fine and widely separa 
barbs; whilst, besides these, there are two long middle 
feathers, each of which has a vane only on one side, and 
two exterior feathers, curved like the sides of an an- 
cient-lyre. 
Lyric, (lir’ik.) [From L. lyricus, pertain- 
ng tothe lyre.) (Zit.) A denomination 
originally applied to what was sung or re- 
cited with an accompaniment to the lyre, 
but it is now applied to odes, ballads, and 
other verses,such as may be set to music. 
L. Poetry was originally employed in cele- 
brating the praises of gods and heroes, 
and its characteristic was melodiousness. 
The Greeks cultivated it with power and 
effect, particularly Anacreon, Alcaus, and 
Sappho; but among the Romans, Horace 
was the first and principal lyric poet. 
Lysander, (li-sdn’dir,) a Spartan states- 
man and general, while commanding the 
Lacedemonian fleet, 407 B. C., gained the 
battle of Notium ever the Athenians, and 
two years later the decisive victory of 
JEgospotami over the same enemy. In 
404 he subjugated Athens, and founded 
the oligarchy known as the rule of the 
Thirty Tyrants. While perfecting plans for establish- 
ing a republic in his native country, he fell in battle 
against the Thebans, 395 B. C. 
Lysimachus, —— a Macedonian general, B. 
5 B. C., became king of Thrace on the division of the 
empire of Alexander the Great, and acquired the N.W. 
provs. of Asia Minor after defeating Antigonus at 
Ipsus, 301 B. c. In 286 he annexed edon to his 
realms, and fell in a battle fought against Seleucus, 
281 B. C. 

Lysippus, (li-sip’pis,) a famous Greek sculptor, B. at 
Sicyon, 330 B. C., so excelled in statuary that Alexander 
the Great decreed that no other than he should make 
his effigy. 

Ly thracer, (Jith-ra’se-e.) (Bot.) The Loosestrife fam., 
an O. of plants, all. Saxifragales, consisting of herbs, 
rarely shrubs, often with square branches, usually op- 
posite entire exstipulate leaves, and a membranous 

; capsular fruit. 
my tton, EDWARD GEORGE EARLE Lytton BULWER- 
YTTON, Lorp, (lìťtn,) an eminent English novelist, B. 
in Norfolk, of an anc. family, in 1805. In 1826 he 
graduated at Cambridge, and published in 1827 his first 
novel, Falkland. Im the year following Pelham ap- 
peared —a work which placed him at once in the first 
rank of contemporary writers of fiction. Thencefor- 
ward his literary career was one of meteoric.brilliancy ; 
novel after novel, drama after drama, flowed from his 
pen almost without intermission. For a quarter of a 
century he reigned the great master of English fiction 
—the successor of Scott, the predecessor of Dickens. 
In 1866 he was created a peer of the realm. Among bis 
pp. novels are: The Disowned (1828); Devereux (1829); 
Paul Clifford (1830); Eugene Aram (1832); The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine (1833); The Last Days of Pompeii (1834); 
Rienzi, The Last of the Roman Tribunes (1835); Ernest 
Maltravers (1837), and its sequel Alice, or the Mysteries ; 
Night and Morning (1841); Zanoni (1842); The Last of the 
Barons (1843); Lucretia, or the Children of the Night 
(1846); Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings (1848); The 
Caxtons (1850); My Novel (1851); What will He do with It 
(1858); and A Strange Story (1861). He is also author 
of the successful and favorite plays The Lady of Lyons, 
Richelieu, and Money, and of the poems The New Timon, 
and King Arthur. P. 1873.—His son, ROBERT EDWARD 
BULWER-LYTTON, B. 1831, was appointed minister to Lis- 
bon in 1874, and in 1876, Gov.-Gen. of India. He earned 
popularity by his fine poems published under the nom- 
de-plume of “ Owen Meredith,” —among them are, Clytem- 
nestra ; The Wanderer ; Lucile; and The Ring of Amasis. > 





M. 


the 13th letter of the English alphabet, is the labial 

of the liquid series of consonants, and is pronounced 

by a kind of subdued hum, keeping the lips par- 
tially closed. It is one of the casiest letters to articu- 
inta, and retains the same sound in nearly every lan- 
guage. In the French and Portuguese, it is often termed 
a semi-vowel, inasmuch that in those dialects the com- 
pression of the lips is accompanied with a humming 
nasal intonation. Among the Romans, its articulation 
was so slight that it could hardly be called a distinct 


sound, hence its place between two syllables was 
usually defined >v an elision. M is interchangeable 
with b, p, v, and w, and often is dispensed with. In 
writing two m's in succession, the Germang have a prac- 
tice of eliminating one of them, and marking the other 
with a dash, thus, 7. The Romans used M as a symbol to 
express 1,000 —a practice also followed by the modérns. 
The latter, too, employed it by way of abbreviation for 
Magister; as A. M. (or M. A.), Artium Magister, Master 
of Arts; for Mundi, as A. M., Anno Mundi (in the year 
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ef the world); for Meridiem, ns A. M., Ante Meridiem 
(before noon), &c. MS. signifies Munuscript, written 
in the plural MSS. In medical prescriptions, this letter 
stands fur manipulus, a handful; and sometimes for 
misce (mix), and mistura (a mixture). The French em- 
loy it initially, as M. for Monsieur, MM. Measieurs. In 
man proper names it stood to denote Marcus, Man- 
lius, Martius, Mucius, &c. 

Bab, mdb.) ( Myth.) In the folk-lore of the Scandinavian 
and Celtic nations, the name of an imaginary queen of 
the fairies; frequently employed by the poets, as in 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Shelley, &c. 

Mac, (abbrev. Mc, or M‘,) in Gaelic and Erse nomen- 
clature,a prefix to certain surnames, synonymous with 
the Eng. son, Norm. fits, Welsh ap. and Irish O ; as, for 
instance, MacGregor, i. e., son of Gregor. 

Macacus, (msh-ka’kiis.) (Zotl.) The Macacos, a gen. 
of tuiled monkeys of the Old World, differing from the 
Guenons by their limbs being shorter and thicker, and 
their muzzle more projecting. 

Macadamiszing, (-dd'im-iz-ing.) (Engin.) A method 
of road-making, characterized by breaking the stones 
so small that they may form, when covered with a layer 
of earth, a smooth, solid mass: —so named after the 
inventor, Jas. MacAdam,a native of Scotland, 1756-1836. 

Macao, (mah-ku’'yo,) a seaport and Portuguese settle- 
ment in the Chinese p. of Kwang-tung, at the S.W. 
corner of an island of same name, W. of the æstuary 
of the Tigre or Canton River, 84 m. S.W. of Canton; N. 
Lat. 20° 11’ 30”, E. Lon. 113° 32’ 30”. It is a well-built 
pen commands an active commerce, and is said to 

ve been the spot where Camoens wrote the greater 
rt of his Zusiud. Pop. 35,000. 
acapa, (mah-ka'pah,) a fortified river-port of Brazil, 
on the Amazons, 200 m. N.W. of Para, with an active 
trade. op. 6,000. 

Macaroni, (mdk-ah-ro’ne.) [It. maccaront, from mao- 
care, to bruise or crush.) (Qom.) A peculiar manufac- 
ture of wheaten paste in the form of pipes, varying in 
diameter from an ordinary quill up to those now made 
of tho diameter of an incb. The manufacture of this 
article is of great importance to Italy, where it forms 
a large article of home consumption, and is exported tu 
all parts of the world. It was for a long time peculiar 
to Genoa, but is now made all over Italy, at Marseilles 
in France, and at New York and Philadelphia. 

Macaronie, (-rén’ik.) [Same deriv.] (Lu.) An ap- 
pellation given to a burlesque kind of poetry, made up 
ef a jumble of words of different languages, of Latin 
words modernized, or of native words ending in Latin 
terininations. 

Macaroon, (mdk-ah-roon’.) [Fr. macaron.] (Cookery.) 
A kind of fancy cake, made with flour, eggs, almonds, 
and sugar. 

Macassar, (mah-kds/air.) Bee CELEBES. 

Macaulay, Tuowas BABINGTON, LORD, (mdk-au'la,) an 
illustrious English literateur, B. in co. Leicester, 1800. 
In 1830 he entered the lower house of Parliament, and 
there distinguished himself as an able and eloquent 
debater. In 1834 he became a member of the su- 
preme council of India; and drew up tho code of 
laws which has since been made the basis of Anglo- 
Indian jurisprudence. In 1857 he was raised to the 
peerage. The fame of Lord Af. mainly rests upon his 
consummate ability as historian and essayist. His 
great performance, A History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of James the Second to the Death of William III. 
(1848-1855), is a work of preéminent excellence — 
graphic, perhaps, beyond any other history extant — 
but here and there too much tinged with partiality and 
undue distortion of individual character. Asa poet, 
we owe to Lord M. those magnificent martial ballads, 
the Lays of Ancient Rome, with which few parallels, if 
any, can be found in the English language. D. 1859. 

Macaw, (mah-kuu’.) (Zoél.) A gen. of birds (Mucro- 
cerus), fam. PsiUucidæ, comprising parrots distinguished 
by having tails longer than their bodies, and by their 
strong beaks being hooked at the point. 

Macbeth, (mdk'bith,) a Scottish thane who usurped the 
crown after assassinating the reigning king Duncan, 
1049, and was killed in battle by the hand of Macdutt, 
1057. He is the hero of Shakspeare’s well-known tragedy. 

Maccabaw, (mik-kah-baw’,) a choice var. of brown 
snuff, perfumed by the Tonka bean. 

Maccabees, (mik’kah-leez.) (Scrip?) Maccabeus was 
a surname of Judas the son of Mattathias (1 Mace. ii. 
4), probably derived from Heb. makkdbt, a hammer. 
Hence the Tine of Maccabean princes; who, after free- 
ing their country from the Syrian tyranny, governed 
it for about 126 years. They were also called the As- 
moneans, perhaps from a Heb. word signifying fat, 
t. e, nobles or princes (fsal. xviii. 31). Mattathias 
commenced his patriotic course, 167 B. C. His suns 
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Judas, Jonathan, and Simon. carried out thelr father & 
purpose. Simon transmitted his power and the pontife 
cal dignity to his son Hyrcanus, whose son and succeer 
sor, Aristobulus, assumed the title of king. His brothee 
Alexander Janneus succeeded; after whose death a 
civil war was waged between his sons Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus; the last-named of whom was defeated by 
Powpey, and with Antigonus, his son, the dynasty 
ended. The two last members of the family were Aris 
tubulus and Mariamne, grandchildren of Aristobulus 
II.; and with the death of Mariamne the Maccabeaa 
race may be said to be extinguished. — Booxs OP TMB 
M., the name of two books of the Old Testament, de 
clared canonical by the Council of Trent, but consid- 
ered as apocryphal by the Protestant churches. They 
contain the history of Judas and his brothers, and 
their wars against the Syrian kings in defence of theie 
religion and liberties. The first book, as a history, 
comes nearest to the style of the sacred historians. 
The second begins with two epistles sent from the Jews 
of Jerusalem to the Jews of Egypt and Alexandria, te 
exhort them tu observe the feast of the dedication of 
the new altar erected by Judas on his purifying the 
Temple. There are two other books of the Maccabees 
which have never been considered as canonical by any 
church. 

Macchiavelli, or Machiavel, Niccolo, (mdk-ke 
ah-rvail'le,) au ltalian statesman, B.in Florence, 1408, 
From 1499 till 1513 be served as secretary to the repub- 
lic, and in 1510 negotiated a treaty of alliance with 
Louis XII. of France. In 1512, the elevation of the 
Medici to power caused M.'s Lanishment from Flor- 
ence. In 1520, however, he again entered the field of 
diplomacy and statecraft as an ambassador of Leo X. 
to various European potentates and powers. D. in 
Florence, 1527. A History of Florence (1525) is esteemed 
his test literary production, although his name and 
reputation are more nearly identified with his De Fria- 
ciputibus (“the Prince”), a famous treatise, written 
probably to gratify the Medici, and in which are exe 
pounded those principles of political cunning and ar 
tifice, intended to promote arbitrary power, ever since 
designated machiavelism, or macchiarellism, 

MacClellan, Georce BRINTON, (-Mél/ldn,)an American 
military commander, B. in Philadelphia, 1826, after 
graduating at West Point, entered the U. S. Engineers, 
served with distinguished gallantry throughuvut the 
Mexican war, and prepared a military manual which 
has since become a recognized text-bouk. Between 1661 
and 1855 he was employed in various quarters of the 
Union in surveying and engineeriug matters. In the 
last-named year he was dispatched along with Col. 
(afterward Coufederate Gen.) R. E. Lee, to the Crimea, 
there to make observations on the tactics of the bel- 
ligerent armies — observations which resulted in twe 
able works, respectively entitled The Organization 
European Armies, and the Operations of War. In Ma 
1861, during the earlier atage of the Civil War, Gen. 
was assigned the command of the National army in W. 
Virgiuia, and, July 21, to the command-io-chief. In the 
latter capacity, after a reorganization of his forces, he 
at once initiated that campaign against the enemy which 
had for its object the capture of Richmond, their cap. 
and base of operations. Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, the 
Seven Days’ Battles — these were the principal of the 
numerous engagements in which he encountered the 
Confederates under the command of ‘his former friend 
and associate, Lee. MacClellan stopped the march of the 
Confederate army at Antietam, Sept. 16-17th, 1862. Fail- 
ing to follow up his euccess by driving the enemy be- 
yond the Chickahominy, he was removed from his com- 
mand on the dth Nov. In Aung., 18564, Gen. M. was the 
unsuccessful Democratic nominee tor President at the 
Chicago Convention, resigned his commission of major- 
general, Nov. Sth, and in 1577 was elected Governor of 
New Jersey. D. 1885. 

Macclesfield, (mik/klz-féld,)a borough of England, 
co. Chester, on the Bollin, 16 m. S.E. of Manchester, 
It has extensive manufs. of silk stuffs. Pep. So451. 

MacClure, Sin Ropent, (miih-loer’ jan Arctic exp lorer, 
B. in Ireland, 1807. He accompanied Ross in his search 
after Sir J. Franklin, 1545-50, and, by reaching and 
wintering in Melville or Barrow’s Strait, is credited 
with having been the first who actually discovered a 
N.W. passage. 

MacCracken, (-Ardk’n.) in Kentucky, a W. co.. b. by 
Ilinois; area, 330 s4. m.; C. Paducah. 

MaecCaulloch, Joss Ramsay, (-kūllùk) an English 
political economist, B. 1759, became in 1»2s prof. in the 
London University. Among his valuable writings are 
The Principles of Political Economy (1525), and a fre- 
quently reprinted Dictionary of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Nuviyution (1553). D. 1864. 
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Macdonald, Eriexxe Jacqurs Josrpu, Duo DE TAREN- 
TUM, (mdi-dén’did,) a marshal of France, B. at Sancerre, 
1765, of Scottish parentage. He shared with distinction 
in the chief campaigns of Napoleon, and greatly con- 
tributed to the victories of Lützen and Bautzen (1813). 
D. 1840. 

MacDonald, (-dön'dld,) in Missouri, a S.W. co., b. W. 
by the Indian Territory; area, 620 sq. miles; Capital, 
Butledge. 

Mar Donough, (-dén’o,) in Illinois, a W. co.; area, 
575 sq. m.; C. Macomb. 

MacDowell, Irwin, (mdk-dow’é,) an American gen- 
eral, B. in Ohio, 1818, after graduating at West Point in 
1838, served in the Mexican war, and in May, 1861, re- 
eeiyed a major-general’s commission. He commanded 
the National forces in the battle of Bull Run, 1461; the 
dept. of the Rappahannock, April, 1862; that of the 
Pacific, 1863; and of the Fourth Military District in 
Dec., 1867. D. 1885, 

MacDowell, (-déw’'!,.) in N. Carolina, a W.co.; area, 
450 square miles; Capital, Marion.—In W. Virginia, a 
B. county, skirting Virginia; area, 625 sq. m.; Uapital, 
Perrysville. 

Mace, imas.) [From L. macis.) ( Bot.) See Myristicacea. 
— (From Fr. mass, a lump.] An ornamented stuff or 
club of metal, borne as an ensign of office before a 
magistrate. Originally, the M. was a club or warlike 
weapon, made of iron, and much used by cavalry. 

Macedonia, (freq. abbrev. into Macepon,) (mds-e-do’- 
me-ah.) (Anc. Geng.) A famous country of anc, Greece, 
which, in the time of Philip, father of Alexander the 
Great, embraced the entire region b. N. by the Scardian 
Mts.,W. by Epirus and Illyria, E. by the river Nestus, and 
8. by —— Occupy ae the greater portion of the 
present Turkish provs. of Salonika and Roumelia. Its 
cap. was Pella. The Persians reduced M. 490 B. C., and 
held it till 479, when it reverted to its anc. line of kings. 
Under Philip its boundaries were greatly enlarged, aud 
Alexander the Great made it the nucleus of a vast and 
powerful empire. Along with Greece, it ultimately 

wo api under the Roman sway, B. c. 148. 
acerata, (ma-cha-ra'tuh,) a city of Italy, C. of p. of 
same name, 21 m. S.W. of Ancona. Pop. 20,065. 

Maceration, (miistr-a’shiin.) [From L. macer, I make 
soft by steeping.) (Chem.) The process by which the 
constituents of bodies are obtained, by soaking them in 
fluids. It differs from digestion only in that the latter 
operation admits the application of heat. 

Machine, (mah-sheen’.) Any contrivance for trans- 
mitting force from one point to another, or for increas- 
ing or regulating the effect of a given force. The simyle 
machines are the /erer, the wheel and axle, the pulley, the 
inclined plane, the xcrew, the wedge. Compound ma- 
chines consist of combinations of these simple machines. 
They admit of infinite variations and adaptations, but 
there are certain Jaws found to apply to all machines. 
The work of a M. is measured by the amount of re- 
sistance overcome ina given time. An important em- 
pirical law, due to Euler, gives the relation which must ' 
subsist between the speed and the resistance in order , 
that the effect may be a maximum. The load or re- j 
sistance should be about four-ninths of that which | 
would exactly counteract the power or keep tie M.at. 
rest, and the velocity of the point or points of applica- | 
tion of the power should be one-third of their greatest, 
velocity. When these two conditions are fulfilled, the 
M. will work to the greatest possible advantage. Thus 
a mill will do the greatest amount of work ina given 
time when the wheel has one-third of its greatest possi- 
ble velocity, and overcomes a resistance equal to four- 
niuths of the greatest resistance against which it can 
move; an animal will accomplish the greatest amount 
ef work ina given time when it moves with one-third 
of its greatest speed, and is Joaded with four-ninths of 
the greatest load it is capable of moving. 

Machine Gun. A weapon mechanically loaded from 
a hopper or frame, so as to fire a succession of projec- 
tiles. These vary in size from the mitrailleuse, which 
discharges a stream of bullets,to the revolving cannon, 
which throws explosive shells of several pounds weight. 
There are various such guns in use, including the Gat- 
ling, the Hotchkiss, the Maxim, ete. The Maxim 
automatic gun has a single barrel (the others named 
havinga group of barrels), and in its recently improved 
form can fire 650 shots of 303 calibre a minute It is 
simple in operation, and 80 light that with all its ap- 
purtenances it weighs but 45 pounds. The barrel is 
kept cop! by being surrounded with water. 

BMacintosh, (-in’tsh,) in Georgia, a S.E. co., washed 
by the Atlantic Ocean; C. Darien, 

MacKean, -kën o in Zrnrusylirunia, a N.N.W, co.; area, 
1,100 sy. m.; C. Smithport. ý 

kensie River, (-Acn’:e,) a large stream of Brit. 
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N. America. Its upper waters form the Athabasca, 

rising on the N.E. side of the Rocky Mts., in N. Lat. 

520, W. Lon. 116° 30’, and emptying into Athabasca 
Lake after a flow of 800 m. The M. under the name 
of Slave River, flows thence as far as Great Slave Lake; 
then, under its own proper title, it makes a course gen- 
erally N. and W. to its embouchure in Mackenzie Gulf, 
Arctic Ocean. Total length, abt. 2,500 m. It was dis- 
covere@and navigated by, and named after one Alex. 
Mackenzie, a Scottish explorer, 1759. 

Mackerel, (miktr-l.) (Zo0él.) See SCOMBRIDA. 

Mackinaw, (mdk’in-au,) (MACKINAC, or MICHILIMACK- 
INAC.) in Michigan, a S.E. co. in the Upper Peninsula, 
divided by the Strait of Mackinaw from the Lower 
Peninsulu; area, 1.275 84. m. C, Mackinaw. : 

McKinley, William. An American legislator, D. 
at Niles, Ohio, February 26, 144. He entered the civil 
war as a private in i861, aud was mustered out us a 
captain in 1865, at the age of 21; was admitted to the 
bar, and became prosecuting attorucy of Stark county, 
Ohio, in 1869; was elected to the 45th Congress, mul 
continued in that body till 189 . In 1890 he drafted 
the celebrated McKinley tariff bill. In 1891 he was 
elected Governor of Ohio; and was a prominent candi- 
date of the Republican party for the nominution for 
President in 189° and 1896. 

Mackintosh, Sin James, (mdk’in-tésh,) a British 
statesman aud man of letters, B. near Inverness, 1765. 
Ile early manifested literary talents of the highest 
order in hie Vindicse Gullice (1791), written to refute , 
Burke's “ Reflections on the French Revolution.” Sir 
James’s must be regarded as one of the most powerful 
intellects of his time; he excelled most in analytical 
criticism. Among his works are On the Law of Nuture 
and of Nations; A Dissertutim on the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy ; a History of England, written for Larduer’s 
Cyclopredia; and an unfinished History af (he English 
Revolution of 1688. D. 1832. 

Maclise, DANIEL, (mak-leea,) an eminent British his- 
torical painter, B. in Cork, 1811; p. 1870. 

Maclura, (mdk-loo'rah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, Q. 
Moracew. The Osage Orange, M. aurantiaca, {es a native 
of the U. States, und forms a spreading tree 30 to 60 ft. 
high, but is frequently kept dwarf, and used as a 
hedge-plant, for which purpose its strong spines ren- 
der it suitable. It has large, entire, egg-shaped leaves, 
and inconspicuous yellowish-green flowers, producing 
large round fruits from three to five inches in diameter, 
and of a fine golden color, very beautiful to the eye 
but scarcely eatable. Its elastic yellow wood is call 
Bine-wood, from its being used by the Indians for mak- 
ing bows. 

MacMahon, MARIE EDME PATRICE MAURICE, (-mah’iin 
n marshal of France, B. at Sully (of Irish descent`, 1808, 
After a distinguished military career in Algeria, he com- 
manded the division which took the Malakoff by storm, 
during the sieve of Sebastopol, 1855. For bis brilliant 
services as Commander of the 2d corps d’armée in Italy, 
1859, he was created Duc de Mugenta, after the battle 
of that nume — battle to the success of which he 
largely contributed, as also to that of Solferino. In 
the Franco-German campaign. 1870-1, M. was defeated 
at Wirth, and was severely wounded at Sedan. Atter 
the establishment of the Republic (1871), he was given 
the coumnand oi the army and succeeded M. Thiers as 
President, May 24, 1873. Resigned Jan. 1879. D. 1-93. 

Macomb, (muh-sdm',) in Illinois, a town, C. of Mac- 
Donough co., 210 m. S.W. of the city of Chicago.—l n 
Michigan, à S.E. co.. bL. E. by Lake 8t. Clair; areu, 450 
sq. m.; C. Mount Clemens. 

Macon, NATHANIEL, (ma'hón.) an American statesman, 
B. in N. Carolina, 1757. Ile opposed the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, 1785, entered Congress as a Demo- 
crat, 1791, was Speaker of the House of Reprerenta- 
tives, 18U1-6, and held a seat in the Senate, 151-26. 
D. 1837. 

Macon, (ma’‘kon,) in Alabama, a S.E. co.; area, 550 sq. 
m.; C. Tuskegee. Pop. 17,727.— In Georgia, a W. by B. 
central co.; area, 366 sq. m.; C. Lanier. Pop. 11,458.— 
A flourishing city of the same State, C. of Bibb co., on 
the Ocmulgee River, 100 m. S.E. of Atlanta. 

—In JUinots, an E. central county, crea, 
800 sq. m.; C. Decatur.—In Afissouri, a N. central co. 
a., 830 square miles.—A town, capital of the preceding 
county, about 70 miles west of Hannibal.—In N. Cur- 
olina, a western county, bound by Georgia and Tennes- 
see; C. Franklin.—ln Tennesser,a N.co., bounded by 
Kentucky; area, 280 sq. m. C. La Fayette. 

Macon, (ma’‘kawng,) a town of France, dep. Sadne-ct- 
Loire, on the Saône, 38 m. N. of Lyon. It is noted for 
its excellent wines, Fup. 18,382, 

Macoupin, (ma-koo'pin,) in Hinots, a 8.W. co.; area, 
800 sq. m.; C. Carlinville. 
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Maepherson, Jaurs, (-fiir'siin,) a Scottish poet, B. at 
Invernesas, 1738, owes his chief claim to notice to his 
translation of the Gaelic pocms of Ossian. D. 1796. 

MacPherson, Jays BIRDSEYE, a major - general in 
the American army, B. in Ohio, 1828, graduated at West 
Point, 1853, and served as engineer-in-chief on Gen. 
Grant's staff at the taking of Fort Donelson and battle 
of Shiloh, 1862. After a succession of distipguished 
services in the Western campaign, 1862-4, on as 12th, 
in the latter year, he was appointed to the command of | 
the army of the Tennessee, a position which enabled 
him to render most efficient help to Gen. Sherman. Ile 
fell in an action fought near Atlanta, July 22, Ist. 

Macrocosm, (midk‘ro-kdzm.) [From Gr. makros, 
long, and kosmos, the universe.) A term for the nni- 
verse, or the visible system of worlds, in contradistinc- | 
tion from microcosm, q. Y. 
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When the chief of n tribe of Iovas made himself sov- 
ereiyn under the tithe of Radama I. He soon entered 
into an alliance with the English; but this advanoe 
toward a connection with European civilization was 
checked during a term of succeeding years following 
the elevation to the throne of Queen Ranavolo I., 1828. 
That monarch, dying in 156', waa s. by her son, Radama 
1I. who entered into a treaty of amity and commerce 
with France. His queen, Rosaherina, who s. him in 
IM. embra |l Chrimianity in 1869. The government 
of Ranavaiona III, a queen who acceeded in 1883, got 
into hostile relations in 1894 with the French, who in- 
vuled her kingdoin, and after encountering great diffi- 
cuities took Antananarivo, the capital, Sept. 29, 1x95. 
Peace followed, and a rigorous French protectorate 
waa established, the queen retaining her throne. Pop. 


3,001 1), 
Macropiper, (-pi'pir.) (From Gr. makros, long, and, Maddaloni, (mdd-dah-l'ne,) a town of B. Italy, p- 


L. piper, pepper.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Piperacezs, ' 


Caserta, lim N.N.E. of Naples. 24. 17,798. 


consisting of shrubs natives of the islands of the Pacific.| Madder, (mid dúr.) {A.S maiere.) ( Bot.) See RuBta. 


M. methysticum, for- 
merly called Piper 
melhysticum (Fig. 
456), furnishos the 
root called by the 
Polynesians Ava or 
Kava, which has 
narcotic properties 
and is employed 
medicinally in 
rheumatism and 
other complaints, 
but is chiefiy re- 
markable for the 
value attached to it 
as a narcotic and 
stimulant beverage, 
of which the na- 
tives partake before Fig. 456. 

they undertake any MACROPIPER METHYSTICUM. 
important business 

or religious rites. The approved method of preparing 
the Kava is to chew the root, and thus extract the 


uice. 

Wacroped ide: (Zobl.) The Kangaroo fam., com- 
prising marsupial quadrupeds chiefly characterized by 
the great length of their hind-legs, whilst the fure-legs 
are small. The tail is very long, thick, strong, and 
tapering, and is of great use in balancing the animal in 
its leaps, and also for sustaining the body in its ordi- 
nary erect sitting posture, in which it uses the bind- 
legs and the root of the tailasatripod. In this aa 
ture, also, it usually walks by the hind-legs alone. The 
head is in form somewhat like that of a deer; the ears 
moderately large and oval, the eyes large, and the aspect 
mild. They are all timid animals, making their escape 
from their pursuers by extraordinary leaps. The Great 
Kangaroo, M. giganteus, of Australia, is said to be about 
14 eet in length from the nose to the tip of the tail, 

e tail being rather more than 3 feet in length, and 
fully a foot in circumference at the base. The height 
of the animal! is rather more than 50 inches, in the erect 
sitting posture already mentioned, but it sometimes 
raises itself on its toes to look around it, and its height 
is then greater than that of a Inan. 

Macrurans, (-roo’rdnz.) [From Gr. makros, long, and 
oura,a tail.) (Zodl.) The Long-tailed Decapods. At the 
end of the tail is a sort of fin, expanded laterally, which 
serves, by its vertical strokes, to propel the animal 
through the water. This group comprises the Lobster 
(genus Homarus), Cray-Fish or Fresh-water Lobster, 
Shrimp, and Prawn, all species too well known to re- 
quire description. 

Madagascar, (mdd a-gds'kdr,)a large island of Africa, 
lying to the 8.E. of that continent in the Indian Ocean, 
in 8. Lat. 11° 57’-25° 38’, E. Lon. 48° 51’, extending over 
au aren estim. at 234,400 aq.m. It is 1,030 m.in length, 
and 360 at its greatest breadth. Its coasts are, generally, 
low and level; but in the interior, especially towards 
the N., 5., and E., the surface becomes hilly and even 
mountainous, culminating at Ankaratra, in N. Lat. 19° 
40’, E. Lon. 47° 20’, a summit 11,000 ft. above sea-level. 
The soil is very generally fertile, with rich pasturaye, 
and magnificent forests abounding in valuable trees and 
medicinal plants; the other products are rice, sugar, 

- silk, cotton, indigo, cocoa, RAP per, and fruits. Its min- 
eralogical aspect presents ‘extensive yields of geld. 
silver, copper, Iead, iron, and coal. The pp. manufa 
are jewelry, trinkets, curiosities, laces, carpets, cot- 
ton stuffs, &c. Quite an active import and export trade 
is carried on in native produce and fabricated articles. 
C. Tantanarivo. This island first became of importance, 
as regards its relations with the outside world, in 1810, 





—(fuint.) Several valuable pigments of Gifferent 
colors are prepared from the coluring matter of the 
root of Rabia Gnctoria; and possess qualities which 
render them exceedingly valuable to the painter. They 
are traDeparent and permanent, working equally well 
both in water and in oil. The colors vary from the 
lightest and most delicate rose to the deepest purple, 
and are known as rose-madder, pink-madder, madder- 
carmine, purple-madder, brown-mudder, intense madder- 
purple, and oranye maddertake. 

Madecasaee, Madegasay, (mdd-e-kdr'se.) (Geog.) 
A native or inhab. of the island of Madagascar, q. v. 

Madeira, (mah-de'ruh,) an island in the N. Atlantic 
Ocean, lying off the N.W. coast of Africa, in N. Lat. 32° 
43’, W. Lon. 179. It belongs to Portugal, and is distant 
535 m. 8.8.W. of Lisbon. It embraces, with Porto 
Santo and Las Desertas — the other islands forming the 
group of which W. is the principal — an area of 336 ay. m. 

he surface entirely consists of a succession of lofty 
mountains, highest altitude 6,000 ft., on the declivities 
of which the island's chief natural products, vine, 
date-palm, plantain, sugar-cane, pomegranates, figs, 
coffee, &c., are raised. . ia especially noted for ie 
wine which bears its name, highly prized by connois- 
seurs, but of which the production has greatly fallen 
off in late years. The island carries on an active trade 
principally with Great Britain. C. Funchal. Pop. 113,341. 

Madei’ra, or CAYARI, a great river of 8. America, 
formed by the united waters of the Beni, Mamore, 
Branco, and Guapore, all rising in Bolivia, and amalga- 
mating at different points along the Brazilian frontier. 
The Jf. unites with the Amazons in 8. Lat. 3° 30, W. 
Lon. 58°, after an entire course of 2,000 m. 

Madeley, (mdd‘le,) a mining-town of England, co. 
reer on the Severn, 13 m. E.3.E. of Shrewsbury. Pop. 
10,535. 

Madison, JAMES, (mdd’e-siin,) an American statesman 
of eminent ability and purity of character, and the 4th 
Pres. of the U. States, was B. in King George co., Va, 
March 16, 1751, and after graduating at Princeton Coll., 
1771, he embarked upon the study and practice of the 
law. Five years later he became a member of the As- 
sembly of Virginia, and in 1779 entered the General 
Congress. He actively participated in the framing of 
the American Constitution, and allied himself politi- 
cally with the Federalist party. In 1789 he took his 
seat in the National Congress, where he preserved a 
moderate attitude amid the antagonism at that time 
ruling among its members. In 1801 he was appointed 
secretary of state in Mr. Jefferson's cabinet, an office 
he filled with distinction for 8 years. In 1808 Mr. M. 
was elevated to the Presidential chair by the Republican 
party, with which he had for some years previous affi- 
liuated himself. In 1812 he was retlected, and during 
his second term of chief magistracy occurred the war 
with Great Britain and the granting of tho U. S. Bank 
charter. D. 1836. 


Madison, in Alabama,a N. co.; area, 850 aq. m.; C. 


Huntaville—In Arkansas, a north-western county, b. 
by Missouri; area, 1,030 square miles. Capital, Hunts- 
ville—In Florida, a nortbern county, skirted by Geor- 
gia; area, 2,500 squaro miles. Capital, Madison. - In 
Georgia, a N.E. county ; area, 300 square miles. Capi 

Danielsville—In Illinnis. a S.W. county, bound by Mis- 
souri; area, 690 square miles. Capital. Edwardsville.— 
In Indiana, an E. central county; area, 400 sq. miles, 
Capital, Anderson.—A flourishing trading city of the 
same State, capital of Jefferson county, on the Ohio, 88 
miles S.S.E. of Indianapolis. Pop. (1880) 8,045.—In Jowa, 
a S.W. central co.; area, 575 sq. m.; Capital, Winterset. 
—In Kentucky. an E. central county; area, 500 aq. mug 
Capital, Richmond.—In Louisiana, a N.E. county, b 
by Mississippi; area, O40 sq. m. Capital, Richmond.— 
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In Mississippi, a W. central county; area, 740 sq. m.| sessed. He fostered the genius of Virgft end Horace, 


Capital, Canton.—In Missouri, a S.E. county; area, 
625 sq miles. Capital, Fredericktown.—In N. Carolina, 
a W. county bounded by Tennessee; area, 450 sq. miles. 
Capital, Marshall.—In New York, a central county; 
aren, 620 sq. miles. Capital, Morrisville—In Ohio, a 
S.W. central county; area, 480 sq. miles. Capital, Lon- 
don.—In Tennessee, a W. by S. county; area, 55u square 
mriles. Capital, Jackson.—In Texas, an E. central co.; | 
area, 580 sq. miles. Capital, Madigonville.—In Virginia, 
a N.E. central county ; area. 2-0 sq. m. Capital, Madison 
Court-House.—In Wisewnsin, a finely-built regularly 
laid out city, C. of the State, and seat of justice of Dane 
county on a narrow isthmus between Third und Fourth 
Lakes, 80 m. W. of Milwaukee. 

Madness, (mdd'née.) [From A. 8. maad, distracted in 
mind. | ( Aed.) Same as INSANITY, q. v. — Raring or furious 

. Same as MANIA, q. v. 

Madonna, (mah-dén'nah.) [It., my lady.] In Italy, a 
term exclusively applied to the Virgin Mary, and hence 
to her pictorial or statuesque represertations. 

Madras, (mid-ras’,) one of the three great presidencies 
of Brit. India, comprising the whole of the peninsula of 
Hindostan S. of the Krishna, the N. Circars, and Canara, 
or from bet. N. Lat. 89-209, E. Lon. 740-859; area, 141,746 
sq. m. The coast-line, though extending a distauce of 
1,730 m., does not possess a single good harbor. Sur- 
face, generally a table-land with slight elevations ex- 
tending interiorwise from the coast, till crossed by the 
FE. and W. Ghauts and the Neilgherries (q. v.). Cereals, 
rice, pepper, spices, are the pp. staples of cultivation and 
export. The presidency is divided into 21 dists. Pip. 
24,926,509. — MADRAS, a seaport city. C. of above pres., 
on the coast of Coromandel, 870 m. S.W. of Calcutta by 
jJand. Owing to the heavy surf rolling across the bar, 
ships are obliged to anchor and discharge in the road- 
stead opposite the city. Jf. is a finely built and well 
laid-out place, with some handsome public buildings, 
and a flourishing commerce. It surrendered to the 
French in 1744, after a bombardment of 3 days, was re- 
stored to the English at the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and withstood aguin, 1758-9, a long and obstinate siege 
by the French under the Comte de Lally-Tollendal. Pop. 


725,000. 

Madreporaria, (mad-re-pdr-a're-a.) (Zodl.) The Mad- 
repores, an O. of Radiates embracing polyps which are 
single or compound, with a broadly expanded form, 
single conical tentacles, and whose dermal tissues and 
usually the radiating lamellse deposit solid coral. They 
— in the warm seas, to which they are mainly con- 

ned. 

Madrid, (mdd-rid’,) (anc. Mantua Curpetanorum,)a fine 
city of Spain, of which kingdom it is the cap., on the 
Manzanares, 39 m. N. by E. of Toledo. It is walled, is 
built in an oblong form, has many handsome modernized 
streets, squares, and promenades, and contains many 
elegant public edifices, prominent among which are the 
Royal Palace, and several magnificent churches. J. 
possesses some excellent academies and literary and 
scientifc institutions, and has manufs. of carpets, por- 
celain, paper, hats, jewelry, silks, &c. It derived its 
preni name from the Moors who occupied it in 1109. 

nder Philip IL. it became the Spanish metropolis; was 
held by the French 1808-12, and again entered by them 
in 1823. Pop. 1878, 416,000. 

Madrigal, (mdd’re-gdl.) [Fr.] (Lit) A short poem, 
generally of a tender or amorous character, composed 
of a number of free and unequal verses, confined neither 
to the regularity of the sonnet, nor to the subtlety of 
the epigram, but containing some delicate and senti- 
mental thought. The M. of Tasso are among the finest 
things in Italian poetry. 

Madura, (mah-di'rah,) an island of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, situate off the N.E. coast of Java, and politi- 
cally included within the govt. of the latter, from which 
island it i3 separated by the Strait of Madura. Area, 
1,830 sq. m. Soil fertile, and tolerably productive. Pop. 
300,000. 

Madu’ra,a city of Hindostan, C. of a maritime dist. 
of same name, on the Vighey, 136 m. N.N.E. of Cape 
Comorin. It is noted for the choice examples of Hindvo 
architecture found within its precincts. Pop. of city, 
20,000; of dist. 1,756,791. 

Meander, (me-an'der,) (now Meinder.) (Anc. Geog.) 
A river of Asia Minor, rising near Celene, in Phrygia, 
ard flowing in a S.W. direction into the Icarian Sea at 
Miletus. It is noted for its numerous windings — 
whence the English word meander, applied to any 
stream, signifies to flow in a winding course. 

enas, Caius CILNIUs, (me-se’nis,) a Roman patri- 
cian, B. abt. 70 B. €., became a favorite and trusted min- 
istcrof the Emperor Augustus, and the most eminent 
and munificent patrou that Romar literature ever pus- 


and has handed his name down to posterity as one pro- 
verbial for encouragement £ letters. D. 8 B.C. 

Maffia. A Sicilian secret society whose purposes are at- 
tained by assassination. In 1891 its members murdered 
Chief of Police Hennessy, in New Orleans, for his 
activity in prosecuting the assassins. A riot followed, 
in which a number of the members were killed in 
prison. In 1895 other assassinations took place, ten 
Italian opponents of the society being murdered. 

Maestricht, or MAastRICAT, (mdz‘trekt,) a fortif. and 
manuf. town of Holland, C. of p. Limburg, on the 
Meuse, 14 m. N.E. of Lidge. It was taken by the French 
in 1794. Pop. 28,840. 

Magazine, (mdg-a-zeen’.) [From Sp. almagacén.] Gen- 
erally and commerciaHy, a depdt or warehouse for any 
sort of stores or merchandise — Mil.) A storehouse 
for arms, ammunition, or provisions. — ( Naut.) The 
powder-room ina ship of war.—(Zit.) A serial or pe- 
riodical work in pamphlet form, containing literary 
matter of a miscellaneous character; as, Zell's Monthly 
Magazine, 

Magdala, (mdgda-lah.) (Anc. Geog.) A town in Gal- 
ilee, in all probability identical with Migdal-el (Josh. 
xix. 38). It stood closą upon the western shore of the 
lake, at the southern end of the plain of Genessareth, 
about an hour and a quarter north of Tiberias (Mad. 
xv. 39), It was the birthplace of Mary, hence called 
Mugdalene (Mark xvi. 9). 

Magdalan, a fortified city of Abyssinia, and C. of the 
late king Theodore, who fell in its storming by the 
British troops under Sir R. Napier (since Lord Napier 
of Magdala), June 10, 1868. ; 

Magdalena, (mdg-da-lé’nah,) a large river of 8. Amer- 
ica, U. 8. of Colombia, having it@ source in the N.B. 
slope of the E. Andes, abt. N. Lat. 2°, and emptyin by 
u delta into the Caribbean Sea in N. Lat. 11°, W. Lon. 
74°. Length, 800 m. 

Magdalen Islands, (mdg’da-lén,)a cluster of islande 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, situate abt. 54 m. N.W. of 
Cape Breton, and forming a chain some 56 m.in length. 


Pop. 3,172. 

Magaeburg, (mdg'de-boorg,) an important commer- 

cial city of Prussia, and one of the most strongly for- 
tifled places in Europe. Its manufs. are of great vari- 
ety and extent, and its rise asa city dates from the æra 
of Charlemagne. In 1806 it was occépied by the French, 
and restored to Prussia in 1814. Pop. 78,552. 

M Man,FERrnanpno, (mah-gčl'ldn, Pe. MAGALHBAERS, } 
a Portuguese circumnavigator, B. 1470, received the 
command of an expedition sent out by the Emperor 
Charles V. in 1519, to discover a W. passage to the B. 
Indies. In prosecution of this enterprise, M., in 1520, 
sailed through the strait, which has since borne his 
name, into the ocean, which he called the Pacifc, and 
after discovering the Ladrone Islands, reached the Phil- 
ippines, where he was slain by the natives, 1521. 

Magellan, (Strait of,) a great channel — difficult 
of navigation — which separates the mainland of South 
America from the insular group of Tierra del Fuege, 
bet. 8. Lat. 52° 10’-55°, and W. Lon. 75° and 80° 20. It 
is 300 m. long, und subject to a tidal rise of 50 ft. 

Magenta, (mah-jain'tuh,) a town of N. Italy, in Lom- 
— p. Pavia, 12 m. 8. of Milan, near which was 
fought a great battle in 1859, bet. the French-Sardinian 
army and the Austrians, the latter sustaining a deci- 
sive defeat. Pop. 4,000. See MacManon. 

Mageroe. (ma‘ge-ro,) an island of Norway, near the 
coast of Finmark, in the Arctic Ocean, 22 m.in length, 
and 15 in breadth; N. Lat. 71° 11’ 30”, E. Lon. 26° 0’ 46”. 

Maggio’re. [It., from L. major.) (As) Major, in 
distinction from minor : —a term in Italian music. 

Maggiore, (Lake,) (mdd-jo/ra,) or LOCARNA, (anc. 
Lacus Verbanus,) a considerable expanse of water in N. 
Italy, lying partly within the latter, and partly in- 
cluded in the Swiss canton of Ticino. Length, 40 m.; 
mean breadth,3m. It receives the rivers Tresa and 
Ticino, and its surface is dotted with several islands, 
chief among them being the Borromean group — one 
of which, Isola Bella, is renowned for its exquisite 
beauty of location and surroundings. 

Maggot, (mdygdt.) [From A.S. magthe.} (Zotl.) The 
popular name of the larve of many kinds of dipterous 
insects, particularly those of the fam. Muscidæ. 

Magi, (maji.) [From Gr. magos; L. magnus, great j 
A body of priests among the anc. Medes and Persians, 
who constituted the recognized ministers of the re- 
ligion founded by Zoroaster. Their knowledge of the 
occult arts was esteemed so great that their name has 
pen rise to that of magic. As astrologers, too, they 

gure in Scriptural mention as the Wise Men of the Eas 
who came to see the infant Jesus. 


Magic, (mj ik.) [Same deriv.) A word which properly 
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signifies the doctrine of the Magi; but the latter being 
supposed to have acquired their extraordinary skill from 
familiar spirits or other supernatural information, the 
word magic acquired the signification it now bears, viz., 
the power of performing wonderful things by the 
aid of demons. The magicians of antiquity were, in 
most cases, acquainted with certain not generally 
known properties and affinities of bodies, and were 
hence enabled to produce effects calculated to astonish 
the vulgar; and these surprising results, which were, 
in reality, due to natural causes, procured them credit 
in their pretensions to supernatural and miraculous 
wer. Among civilized nations the belief in magic 
as died out, except in a few sequestered places. — 
Natural M. is the application of natural philosophy to 
the production of surprising though natural effects. 
Magic Lantern, (madjik lun'tirn.) (Opt.) A machine 
invented by Kircher, by means of which figures are 
represented on an opposite wall or screen in a dark 
room. This contrivance consists of a powerful lamp, 
within a closed lantern, and in the focus of a concave 
reflector, which is placed behind it. In front of the 
lamp is fixed a powerful hemispherical illuminating 
lens, and in front of this, in a sliding tube, a convex 
lens, or a system of lenses. Painted slides can be moved 
immediately in front of the illuminating lens. The 
strong light from the lamp, rendered more powerful by 
the illuminating lens, is transmitted through the 
painted slides; the resulting colored rays are cuncen- 
trated by the lens, or system of lenses, tu a focus on a 
screen, &c., and greatly enlarged images of the figures 
on the slides are produced — the room being of course 
darkened ; these images may be seen by persons at either 
side of the screen, which is of linen, hy As the images 
on the Screen must have an increase of light propor- 
tioned to their imMreased size,a very strong light is 
necessary ; and hence gas, the oxyhydrogen lime light, 
&c., are occasionally employed. — The Solar microscope, 
which is in reality a Mf. L. illuminated by the solar 
rays, serves to produce highly magnified images of very 
small objects. The solar rays fall on a plane mirror, 
placed outside of a dark room, and are reflected towards 
a condensing lens, and thence toa second lens by which 
they are concentrated to its focus. The object to be 
maguified is placed at that point, between two glass 
plates. The object thus strongly illuminated is very 
near the focus of a system of three condensing lenees, 
which forms upon a screen at a suitable distance an in- 
verted and greatly magnified image. The Photo-electric 
microscope is nothing more than the solar microscope, 
but is illuminated by the electric light instead of the 
sun's rays. Fig. 457 represents the arrangement de- 
vised by M. Duboscq. A solar microscope, ABD, identi- 
eal with that already described, is fixed on the outside 
of a brass box. In the interior are two charcoal points 
which do not quite touch, the space between them 
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Fig. 457.— PUOTO-ELECTRIC MICROSCOPE. 


being exactly on the axis of the lenses. The electricity 
ef one end of a powerful battery reaches the charcoal 
e by means of a copper wire, K; while the electricity 
from the opposite end of the battery reaches c by a 
second copper wire H. During the passage of the elec- 


tricity, a luminous arc is formed between the two ends | 
of the carbons, which gives a most Lrilliaut light, and | 
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porel; illuminates the microscope. This is effected 

y placing at D in the inside of the tube a condensing 
lens, whose principa! focus corresponds to the space be~ 
tween the two charcoals. In this manner the luminows 
rays, Which enter the tubes D and B, are parallel te 
their axis, and the same effects are produced as with the 
ordinary solar microscope; a magnified image of the 
object placed between two plates of glass is produced 
on the screen. In continuing the experiment, the twe 
carbons become consumed, and to an unequal extent, @ 
more quickly than c. Hence, their distance increasing, 
the light becomes weaker and is ultimately extim 
guished. The part of the apparatus, MN, may he com 
sidered as a universal photogenic apparatus. The micro- 
scope can be replaced by the head-pieces of the phantas- 
magoria, the polyorama, the megascope, by polarizim 
apparatus, &c.,and in this manner is admirably adapted 
for exhibiting optical phenomena to a large auditory. 

mee istrnte. (mdj’ie-trat.) [L. magistratua.) ( Law.) Any 
public civil officer to whom the executive power of the 
law is committed, either wholly or in part. 

Magna Charta, (mdg’nah kdr'tah.) (Eng. Hist.) Beo 
CHARTER. 

Magna Greeeia, (-gre'she-ah.) [L., Great Greece.) 
(Anc. Hist.) The name given by the Greeks to their 
colonial acquisitions in 8. Italy, including the cities of 
vere Bybaris, Crotona, Tarentum, Metapuptum, and 

ris 


Magnate, (mdg'ndt.) (From L. — great.) Im 
Hungary, a member of the nobility who holds a seat ia 
the Representative Chamber. 

Magnesia, (mdg-ne'shah.) (Chem.) See MAGNESIUM. 

Magnesia Light (Chem.) See DruMMOND LiGET. 

Magne’sian Lime’stone. ((Geol.) Bee DOLOMITE. 

Magnesite, (-ve-zit.) (Min.) See CARBON. 

Magnesium, (mdg-ne'zhtim.) (Chem.) A beautiful 
silver-white metal, much resembling zinc in its chemi- 
cal properties. Symbol Mg. At. weight 243. Sp. gr. 
1:75. It melts at a red heat, and takes fire at abong 
the same temperature in the air, burning with an 
intensely brilliant white light. A wire or ribbon of 
M., lighted at one end, will continue to burn like a wax 
taper, and is in constant use for pyrotechnic and illu- 
minating purposes, especially in photography, owing 
to its richness in actinic rays. When burning, it evolves 
dense white clouds of its oxide, magnesia. Af. does not 
tarnish in dry air, but it soon becomes covered with a 
white coating of oxide in the damp. It only forms one 
oxide which is Magnesia (MgO), a light, white, taste- 
less, and inodorous powder, of ap. gr. 3'1. It is very 
slightly soluble in water, communicating to it a faint 
alkaline reaction. It dissolves easily in acids, forming 
salts of M., which are for the most part easily orystal- 
lizable. 

Magnet, (mdg’nct.) [From Magnesia, a city of Lydia, 
where the attracting property of loadstone was first 
noted.) (Phys.) A body which has the property of 
attracting iron and certain other metals in a particular 
manner. There are permanent magnets (see [oapD- 
STONE), and temporary magnets (see — 
When a bar or needle of steel is rubbed with a M., it 
acquires magnetic properties. Such bars are ealled 
artificial magnets. They are more powerful than nata- 
ral magnets. When a small particle of soft iron is 
suspended by a thread, and a magnet is approached te 
it, the iron is attracted towards the M., and some force 
is required for its removal. The force of the attractien 
varies in differ- 
ent parts of the 
M. It is strong- 
est at the two 
ends, and is to- 
tally wanting 
in the middle. 
This variation 
may also be 
seen very clear- 
ly when a mag- 
netic bar is 
placed in iron 
filings. These 
become arrang- 
ed round the 
ends of the bar 
in feathery 
tufts, which de- 
crease towards I 
the middle of F 
the bar, where 
there are none. 
That part of the 
surface of the 
bar where there Fig. 458. — MAGNETIC NEEDL&- 
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fs no visible magnetic force is called the neutral line ; 
and the points near the ends of the bars where the 
attraction is greatest are called the poles. Every M., 
whether natural or artificial, has two poles and a neu- 
tral line. The end pointing towards the north is called 
the north pole, and the other end is the south pole. The 
two poles of a M. appear identical when they are brought 
in contact with iron filings, but this identity is only 
apparent. For when a small magnetic needle, ab (Fig. 
458), is suspended by a fine thread, and the north pole, 
A, of an other needle is brought near its north pole, 
a, a repulsion takes place. If,on the contrary, A is 
brought near the south pole, b, of the movable needle, 
the latter is strongly attracted. Hence these two poles, 
a and b, are not identical, for one is repelled and the 
other attracted by the same pole of the magnet, A. It 


may be shown in the same manner that the two poles” 


of the latter are also different, by successively present- 
ing them to the same pole, a, of the movable needle. 
In one case there is repulsion, in the other attraction. 

Magnetism, (miq’nét-tzm.) (Phys.) That science 
which investigates the phenomena exhibited by natu- 
ral and artificial magnets, and the laws by which they 
‘are governed. Some of the properties of the magnet 
were known to the ancients, but they were not ac- 
quainted with ita directive power, that is, its tendency 
to assume a certain position when at liberty to do so. 
If alight bar of steel be suspended horizontally by a 
silk thread, or balanced on a pivot, and then magnet- 
ized, it will, except at the magnetic equator, lose its 
horizontal position, making an angle with the horizon, 
called the angle of dip, and will no longer rert in every 
position, but will assume one ina direction north and 
south, but making a small angle with the plane of the 
terrestrial meridian, termed the angle of variation. 
These two angles are subject to perpetual but slight 
changes. The netic tor seems to cross the ter- 
restrial at four points. The lines at which the angles 
of dip are equal are called magnetic parallels, There 
are probably no precise points which can be called 
magnetic poles. The earth being a great magnet, its 
poles are rather regions than points. Even in the ordi- 
nary artificial magnet, the poles are diffused over com- 
paratively large spaces. The earth is most probably 
an electro-magnet, magnetized by the electric currents 
continually circulating round it,and which are due to 
evaporation, &c. The lines formed by pointe on the 
earth’s surface, at which the variation is equal, are 
called lines of equal variation. The rapidity with which 
@ needle vibrates, if drawn from its natural position, is 
a measure of the intensity of M. at that time and place, 
and this intensity is subject to constant change. A 
magnet, if placed in iron filings, will attract them in 

uantities large at its poles, and diminishing towards 
the centre, to which none adhere. The poles of a 
Magnet will attract pieces of soft iron; and these, as 
long as they are in contact with the magnet, will them- 
selves be magnetic, and will attract other pieces of iron 
or iron filings. If soft iron be brought near a magnet, 
it will be magnetized, and, as long as it is near it, will 
attract iron filings, &c. The interposition of paper, 
glass, &c., will not cause the magnetic influence to be 
tercepted. If a magnetized bar of steel be placed 
under a sheet of paper, iron filings scattered over the 
per will arrange themselves in curres over the poles. 
hen soft iron is removed from the magnet, it in- 
stantly ceases to be magnetic. Steel is not so power- 
fully magnetized, but, on removal, it retains more or 
less of the M. Iron rods or bars acquire polarity by 
standing lung in one position. Magnetism is destroyed 
by a red heat. If discs of various metals are put in 
rapid rotation, they will become magnetic, since they 
will deflect the needle — an effect not due to vorticity 
roduced in the air, since it is more powerful in vacuo. 
gnetic attraction and repulsion vary inversely as 
the squares of the distance. 

Magnetism, (Animail,) is, according to those who 
believe in it, the influence that a man can exercise on 
the body of another man, either by the application of 
hands upon him, or the will only. The produced effects 
are, according to cases and persons, a light and pene- 
trating warm somnvlency, more or less deep sleep, ex- 
ternal insensibility — partial or total somnambulism — 
with or without lucidity ; sometimes spasms, catalepsy, 
ecstasy. Often, also, no effects are produced. The origin 
of the term was a fancied analogy between the action of 
the mineral magnet and that of the animal energy, vis 
vitæ, but magnetizers admit now that the magnetic fluid 
is identical with the nervous fluid, and that, since the 
will directs the nervous fluid to the organs to put them 
ib motion, it can also cast out this fluid and make it to 

netrate the body of another person. They think that 
by accumulating this fluid into the body of a person 
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who is deficient with it, it is possible to restore equi 
librium in it, and to increase vital force. They assert 
also that J. may cure, or at least relieve, many diseases, 
chiefly those which belong to the nervous system. 4- 
M. originated thus :— A German physician, named Mex 
mer, in 1772 attempted cures with the mineral magnet, 
and excited some sensation in Vienna; when at length 
he declared that the effect was produced, not by the 
magnet, but by a mysterious power in his own person, 
and that this power was related, not only to the mag- 
netic power, but to the attraction disposed throughout 
the universe. From Vienna he went to Paris, where he 
gained many proselytes to his pretended discovery. 
The government at length appointed a committee, 
among whom was Dr. Franklin, to investigate the pre- 
tensions of Mesmer, and the result of their inquiries 
appeared in a memoir, by M. Bailly, which condemned 
animal magnetism. After the lapse of half a century, 
it has again revived, and numbers of eminent persons 
are found among its votaries. Though Mesiner is con- 
sidered to be its discoverer, it was undoubtedly prac- 
tised by many persons, and in various forms, long 
before him. 

Mag’neto-electricity, (-¢1-k-tris’e-te.) (Magnet.) 
For information on the connection between electricity 
and magnetism, see ELECTRO-DYNAMICS, ELECTRO-MAGNBET, 
INDUCTION, &c. 

Magnetograph, (mag-n‘t’o-grdf.) [From Gr. magnéa, 
a magnet, and grapho, I write.}] (Magnet.) An apparatus 
fon registering the variations of the phenomena of ter- 
restrial magnetism, It can be made self-recording. 

Magnetometer, (mdg-nét-om’etir.) [Same deriv.] 
(Magnet.) An instrument or apparatus for determining 
the elements of terrestrial magnetism, as to direction 
and force. When adapted for determining the declina- 
tion of the needle, it is called a declinometer ; and when 
for the inclination and vertical force, it becomes an tn- 


clinometer. 

Magnificat, (mdg-nife-kdt.) [L., it magnifies.] (Ecel) 
In the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church, the name 
given to the“ Song of the Virgin Mary,” — derived from 
the opening invocation in the — Vulgate. 

Magnifier, (mdg’ne-JSi-tir.) [From L. magnus, great, 
ani facio, I devise.) (Opt.) kind of lens by the use 
of which bodies assume an apparent magnitude. ` 

Magnitude, (mdg’netid.) [From L. magnitudo, great- 
ness.) (Math.) A term which describes whatever is 
made up of parts locally extended, or has dimensions; 
as a line, surface, solid, &c. The apparent M. of a body 
is that measured by the visual angle, formed from rays 
drawn from its extremes to the centre of the eye; so 
that all objects seen under the same or equal angles 
appear equal, and vice rersd. 

Magnolia, ee) (Bot.) See MAGNoLiaces 

Magnoliacese, (-no-le-a'se-e.) An O. of plants, all 
Renales, consisting of trees or shrubs, closely allied tu 
Ranunculaceex. The typical gen. Mugnolia consists, for 
the most part, of large trees with fine foliage, and hand- 
some fragrant flowers. They are natives of the S. States 
of N. America, of N. India, China, Japan, and other 
parts of Asia. Most of the species (and chiefly M. 
acuminata, the Cucumber-tree) have aromatic tonic 
properties, which has led to their employment in fevers, 
rheumatism, and other complaints. The beauty of the 
foliage and flowers of these trees gives them yct greater 
claims to our regard than their medicinal properties. 
The noblest of all is perhaps Jf. grandiflora, u native of 
N. Carolina, where it forms a tree from 60 to 100 feet 
high 


gh. 

Magoffin, (mah-gdf'ftn,) in Kentucky, an E. co.; area, 
425 sy. m.; C. Salyersville. 

Magot, (miig’o,) or the BARBARY APE. (Zodél.) A small 
monkey, differing from the Macacus by its tail being 
reduced to a mere tubercle. It is the only monkey 
found in Europe. 

Magpie, (mdg‘pi.) (Zotl.) See Corvina. 

Magyar, (möd'yðr.) (Hung.) See HuNcary. 

Mahanuddy, (mah-a-niid’d-,) a river of Hindostan, 
rising in the p. Gundwana, N. Lat. 21° 30’, E. Lon. #19, 
and emptying by a delta iuto the Bay of Bengal, after 
an E. course of 600 m. 

Mahdi, El. The assumed titleof Mohammed Ahmed, 
born at Dongola, in 1542, acquired fame as a holy man 
by years of seclusion and austerity, and in 15k3 ap» 
peared at the head of a large army which annihilated 
the Egyptian Arny under Hicka Pasha, and in 188) 
captured Khartoum and killed General Gordon. lio 
died in 188). 

Mahlestick, (mort-.) (Puint.) The stick upon which 
an “hee leans his lett hand while employed at the 
easel, 

Mahmoud 1., (mah-mood’,) or MOHAMMED, sultan of 
the Turks, B. 1696, s. his uncle, Achmet III., 1730; D. 
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1754. — M. II., 8. 1785, s. his brother Mustapha IV. 1808. 
His reign was characterized by the revolt and conse- 
quent extermination of the Janissaries, 1826, and by 
a war with Russia, in which the latter power, supported 
by the fleets of England and France, defeated the Turk- 
ish navy in the decisive battle of Navarino, 1427, and 
thus established the independence of Greece. D. 18.9. 

Mahogany. (mah-dg’ah-ne.) (Bot.) See CEDRELACES. 

Ma/‘hon, in Minorca. See Port MABON. 

Mahoning, (ma-hdn'tng,) in Ohio,an B. co., b. by Penn- 
sylvania; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Canfield. Pop. 31,001. 

Maid’enhair. (Bot.) See ADIANTUM. 

Maid of Orleans, (The.) (Fr. Hist.) See Joan or 
Arc. 

Maidstone, (mdd‘din,) a borough of England, C. co. 
Kent, on the Medway, 30 m. E.S.E. of London. Pop. 
26,198. 

Maigre-food, (ma‘yr..) (Eccl.) Inthe Roman Catholic 
Church, a designation given to such fuod as is permitted 
to be eaten on fast-days. 


Mail, (mdl.) (Fr. maile, from L. macula.) (Ania) A: 
o 


coat of steel network or scales, formerly worn for de- 
fending the body against warlike weapons. It was of 
two sorta, chain- and plate-mad; the former consisting 
of iron rings, each having four others inserted into it; 
the latter, of a number of small plates of metal, over- 
lapping one another like the scales of a fish, and sewed 
down to a strong linen or leathern jacket. — (Nuut) 
On shipboard, a square contrivance, composed of rings 
interwoven after the manner of network, and used for 
rubbing off the loose hemp on lines and white cordage. 
— (Social Econ.) A bag for the deposit and carriage of 
letters, newspapers, &c., from one place to another; 
hence, by an extension of application, the person who 
carries, or the vehicle which conveys, all matter that 
es through a post-office. 

ain, (mdn.) (From A.3. magn, power.] A term gen- 
erally used as signifying chief or principal, 

Main, Mainz,or MAYN,a river of mid-Germany, formed 
by the confluence of the White and Red M., in Bava- 
ria, 24 m. N.W. of Bayreuth, and thence taking a W. 
course till it embouches into the Rhine opposite Mentz. 
Length, 300 m. 

Maine, (mdn,)an anc. p. of W. France, embracing the 
existing depts. of Surthe and Mayenne. 

Maine, the most E. State of the Amer. Union, bet, 42° 
57'170 30’ N. Lat., and E. Lon. 5° 45’-10° 10’; b. N. and 
N.W. by Lower Canada, and 8. and S.E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Length, 320 m.; maximum breadth, 160 m. 
Area, 31,766 sq.m. The shores of this State are deeply 
indented by inlets and arms of the sea, presenting a 
succession of excellent harbors, and fringed with nu- 
merous islands. The surface is very generally hilly, 
and rises in the N. and N.W. into the summits of 
Mounts Katahdin, Bigelow, and Abraham, while the 
Green Mountains form a considerable barrier between 
it and Canada. M. is admirably well watered, the 
chief rivers being the Kennebec, Penobscot, Sebasti- 
cook, Saco, and Androscoggin, with their tributaries. 
The St. Croix River separates a great portion of the 
State from New Brunswick. The principal lakes are 
those of Mooselead, Grand, Schoodic, Umbagog, and 
Chesuncook. The soil in the neighborhood of the 
ocean is in general poor and sandy, but that on the 
banks of the rivers — particularly the Kennebec and 
Penobscot — is everything that might be desired both 
for tillage and pasturage. The N. part is covered with 
dense forests, chiefly pine, fir, and birch, affording an 
almost inexhaustible supply of timber for home use 
and exportation. The cereals, flax, pulse, &c., consti- 
tute the chief agricultural products. The minerals 
comprise marble, iron, and lead; mining is, however, 
but little attended to. The fisheries are most extensive 
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Europeans tħ after the second voyage of the navigator 
Sebastian Cabot, in 1498. In 1604 a French colony es- 
tablished itself on the St. Croix River, and in 1607 an 
English expedition sent out by Sir Ferdiuando Gorgee 
explored the region bet. 39° and 44°, and attempted to 
found a ecttlement. Capt. John Smith, in 1614, took 
possession of the country lying bet. Cape Cod and Mon- 
beyan Island, and gave it the name of New Pngland. 
In 1620, M. was granted by royal charter to the Ply- 
mouth Company, which body transferred the territory 
lying bet. the Kennebec and Merrimac rivers to Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. John Mason. In 1625, the 
Eurupean settlements along the rivers suffered from a 
war carried on with the Indians. After undergoing 
various changes of proprietorship, the colony, in 1656, 
was handed over to Massachusetts, a grant confirmed 
to the latter prov. in 1691. In 1520 M. was admitted 
into the community of American States. A contru- 
veray respecting the N.E. boundary of A., which threat- 
ened to produce war with England, was settled by a com- 
promice of claims in 1842. 

Maine-et-Loire, (-(waie’,) a W. dept. of France, con- 
visting of the greater part of the former p. of Anjou, 
bet. N. Lat. 470 470 50’, and W. Lon. 09-19. Area, 2.75 
sq.m. It ia watered by the Loire and Maiue, with their 
tributaries. C. Angers. Pop. 532,525. 

Maintenance, (mdn'trndns.) (Fr., subsistence.) 
(Law.) An unlawful maintaining or supporting a suit 
between others, by stirring up quarrels, or interfering 
in a cause in which the person has no concern. But it 
is no M. where a person gives a poor man money out of 
charity to carry on a suit.— Cap or M. (Her.) A cap 
of dignity, formerly belonging to the rank of duke. 

Maintenon, FRANÇrI8SE D'AUBIGNE, MARQUISE DR, 
(mahnt/’non(g,) a French lady, B. 1635, m. in 1652, the poet 
Scarron, and became 4 prominent figure in the social 
and literary life of the Paris of that time. Appointed 
in 1670 governess of the Duc de Maine, natural son of 
Louis XIV., she gradually acquired such an ascendency 
over tbat monarch that he privately married her in 
1685, D. 1719. 

Maistre, Josern Marie, Comte pz, (-mdt’r,) a French 
publicist, B. at Chambéry, Savoy, 1754, was one of the 
most original thinkers of his time. His chief work (De 
Pape, 1819) isa plea for clerical supremacy and abso- 
lutism in matters of political government. D. 1821. 

Maize, or INDIAN Corn, (mdz.) (Bot.) ` Bee ZEA. 

Majesty, (măj'i~te.) [Fr. majesté, from L. majestas.) 
A title of honor used in addressing kings, derived from 
the Romans, and substituted for highness in England, iÐ 
the days of Elizabeth. 

Majolica, (ma-jól'e-kah.) (Probably from having been 
first made in Muporca.] (Ceramics.) The name origi- 
nally applied Ly the Italians to that kind of earthen- 
ware which was later called FAIENCE, g. v. 

Major, (mä'jór.) [L., greater.] (Log.) The first pro- 
position of a regular syllogism, containing the principal 
term. — Mus.) A term employed in denoting those 
modes in which the third is 4 semitones above the 
key-note, and to intervals consisting of 4 semitones. 
Major and minor are applied to concords which differ 
from each other by a semitone. — ( Mü.) A title which, 
in the U. 8. army, corresponds with that of lieut.-com- 
mander in the navy.— A Brigadier M. is a staff-officer 
who exercises similar functions, 1p a brigade or in gar- 
rison, to those performed by a major in a regiment or 
battalion.— Major-Generul. See GENERAL. 

Majorca, (mah-jér'kah.) The lurgest of the BALEARIO 
ISLANDS, g. v. 

Ma jor-domo, (-do'mo.) [From L. majordomas su- 
perior officer of the house.) (Hist.) Formerly, a title 
applied to the chief officer of the household to a mon- 
arch or nobleman of high rank. 


and lucrative; and shipbuilding forms a staple indus- | Majorian, JULIUS VALERIUS MAJORIANCS, (ma-jo're-dn,) 


try. M. is divided into 16 cos., with Augusta (cap.), 
Portland, Bath, Bangor, Saco, Rockland, Belfast, &c., as 
the chief towns. The executive consists of a governor, 


a Roman general,s. Avitus as emperor of the est, 457 
A. D., and carried on wars against Theodoric and Ger 
seric. Deposed and murdered by Ricimer, 461. 


with an auxiliary council of 7 members elected by | Makalah, (mah-killah,) a seaport of Arabia, p. Had- 


the legislature. The latter consists of two bodies — a 


Senate of 31 members, and a House of Representatives Maki, (ma’ke.) (Zl) 


of 151 members. 
the most ample development; amd institutions of 


ramaut, J0U m. E.N.E. of Aden. Pop. 4,500. 


Sce LEMURIDA. 


Education has throughout the State j Mahking-up, (mak’ing.) (Typog.) Among printers, 


the process of forming columns of type into pages. 


a social, religious, and philanthropic character exist in| Malabar, (mdl-ah-bdr’,) a dist. of Hindostan, pres. 


accordance with the ratio of her wealth and pop. lu 
1290 the number of pupils attending the public scloolsin 
af. was 149,827, supported Ly an aggregate expenditure 
of about $1,00U,0U". The higher branches of education 
are provided for at Waterville, Bowdoin, Bates colleges, 
etc., M. is represented in Congress by 4 members. In 
1890 the assessed value of real and personal estate was 
978,716. In the same year the public debt was abt. 
000,000. 2f.owes its earliest discovery to the North- 
men in 990. No settlement, however, was effected by 


Madras, lying bet. N. Lat. 10° 12’-12° 15’, E. Lon. 75° 
10-760 50’; and b. N. by Canara, 8. by Cochin, E. by the 
W. Ghauts, and W. by the Indian Ocean. Area, 6,262 sq. 
m, C. Calicut. Fop. 1,140,916. 

Malacca, (mah-ldk-kah,) a town on the W. coast of the 
Malay peninsula, forming, with a small ——— terris 
tory (extending 40 m. along the coast, by 30 m. pene» 
a British settlement and mil®ary station. Tue pop.o 
the town is abt. 5,000; that of the entire territory, 
54,000. — The channel lying between the island ef Bu- 
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matra and the Malay peninsula is called the Strast of 
Malacca, and forms the most frequented entrance into 
the China Sea. 

Malachi, (mdl'ah-ki.) (Script.) A prophet of whose 
history we know nothing, but supposed to have lived 
in abt. 420 n.c. The Book which bears his name is 
rightly placed last of the productions of the minor 
prophets. Both chronologically considered and also 
from its contents, it appropriately closes the Old Testa- 
Ment canon, and is tbe last solemn utterance of the 

rophetic Spirit under the earlier covenant. Thence- 
orward the voice of prophecy was heard no more till 
the forerunner of Messiah here predicted opened the 
second volume of revelation. 

` Malachite, (mdl'ah-kit.) (From Gr. malaché, the mel- 
low flower.) (Min.) The blue and green carbonate of 
copper, found frequently crystallized in long, slender 
needles. It takes a good polish, and is often manufac- 
tured into vases and other ornaments. 

Malacology, (mil-ah-kol’o-je.) [From Gr. malakos, and 
logos, description.) (Nat. Hist.) The science which has ref- 
erence to the structure apd characteristics of molluscs. 

Malacopteryxians, (miil-ch-kop-tiir-eje-dnz.) [From 
Gr. malakos, soft, and pteryx, a wing.) (Zoél.) An O. 
ef fishes, comprising a large majority of all the fresh- 
water fishes. It is characterized by the ventrals being 
suspended to the under part of the abdomen, and be- 
hind the pectorala, without being attached to the bones 
of the shoulder. 

Malaga, (mdl'ah-gah,) a city and seaport of Spain, C. 
of p. of same name, on the Mediterranean, 68 m. N.E. 
of Gibraltar. It exports great quantities of fruits, 
wine, &c. It is famous for its sweet Muscatel] wines, 
the richest of which is called Las Lagrimas. 

Malar, (ma'ldr.) [From L. mala, the cheek.] (Anat.) 
The most prominent bone of the cheek. 

Malaria, (ma-la’re-ch.) fits (Med.) The state of the 
atmosphere or soil, or both, which, in certain localities, 
in the warm season, produces a fever more or less vio- 
lent, according to the nature of the exposure. The 
region of the M. in Italy extends from Leghorn to Cer- 
racina, abt. 200 m., and froin the sea to the Apennines, 
from “9 to 30 m., besides being found in other particu- 
lar places. Thecity of Rome has been gradually in- 
vaded by it; so that not only the whole of ancient 
Rome has been deserted, but even the finest parts of 
the modern city, particularly those which are least in- 
habited, have become unsafe. Even in the time of 
Horace, Rome was deserted for two months in the year, 
on account of M. It has been found from observation, 
that, although standing waters, when clear and free 
from smell, and all running waters, „re considered per- 
fectly salubrious, they may in fact be nearly as injuri- 
ous as those that are putrid and stagnant; and that, 
besides marshes, fresh and salt meadows, and wet 
pasture-lunds generally, all woods, coppices, thickets, 
rivers, lakes, ponds, ornamental waters, pools, ditches, 
plashy and limited spots of ground generally, send 
forth more or less of this noxious vapor; that where- 
ever, in short, any chemical compound of the vegetable 
elements is wetted or held in solution by water, there 
the poison in question muy be, or will be, produced, pro- 
vided the temperature be sufficiently high; tbat the 
smallest surface coming under any of the above de- 
nominations is sufficient to produce 4f. 

Malates, (midl’ah-teez.) (From L. malum, an apple.] 
Chem.) Salts formed by the union of malic acid with 
ifferent bases. The Æ. of potash, soda, and ammonia 

are deliquescent. 

Malay, East’ern, or In’dian Archipelago, 
@ group consisting of an immense number of islands 
lying bet. the tropics, or within 95°-135° E. Lon., and 
11° S. and 19° N. Lat., being surrounded by the China 
Bea and the Pacific aud Indian oceans. This archipel- 
ago is geographically distributed over 5 divisions: the 
Ist of which includes Java, Sumatra, the W. portion 
ef Borneo, Billiton, Madura, &c.; the 2d, Celebes, 
Timor, the E. part of Borneo, Flores, &c.; the 3d, 
Ceran, Gillolo, the Aru Isles, Papua, &c.; the 4th, the 
N.E. section of Borneo, the Sooloos, Mindanao, &c.; and 
the Sth, the major number of the Philippine Islands. 

Malay Peninsula, (Thep) (mal’c pe-nin'su-lah,) a 
long and narrow territorial division of S.E. Asia, in 
Further India, bet. N. Lat. 19-139, and E. Lon. 959-1049, 
b. W. by the Gulf of Siam and the China Sea, and W. 
by the Bay of Bengal and Strait of Malacca. Area, 35,000 

-m. It embraces part of the Brit. p. of Tenasserim, 
ef Lower Siam, and of the so-called Straits Settlements, 
belonging to the English, including Quedah. It exports 
tin, gold-dust, spices, timber, and fruits. Pop. 200,000. 

Malayan, (mah-la’ydn,) or Mataystan, (mah-la’zhdn.) 
(Cer). Relating or pertaining tu Malacca (q. v.), or to 
the ay mace of mankind. 
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Malays, (mdl'dz.) (Ethnol.) An Asiatic race of people 
who inhabit the numerous countries and islands which 
lie bet. China and the peninsula of Hindostan. They 
form a distinct branch of the human family, are in cam- 
plexion of a deep brown, in disposition cunning and 
treacherous, profess a kind of modified Mohamme- 
danismn, and, intellectually speaking, are above the 
standard of other Asiatic races. 

Malden, (mauil’dn,) in Massachusetts, a town of Middle- 
sex co.,5 m. N. of Boston. It has extensive manufa. 
of boots, shoes, &c, ; 

Maldives, (THE,) (mdl/dire-,) a group of islands in the 
Indian Ocean, bet. N. Lat. 0° 45’-7° 6’,und E. Lon. 72° 
48’-75° 48’, lying ut a distance of abt. 300 m. S.E. of the 
mainland of Hindostan. They are of coralline origin, 
and the inhab., estim. at 200,000, carry on a considera- 
ble commerce with both the continent and the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. The M. are under the rule 
of a native sultan, who acknowledges a nominal depen- 
dence of ihe Brit. govt. of Ceylon. 

Maildonada, (md soe seaport of Uruguay, 
S. America, on the N.E. bank of the estuary of the 
Plate, 60 m. E. of Montevideo. Pp. abt. 10,000. 

Malebranche, Nicotag, (mahl-brdnsh’,) a French 
metaphysician, B. in Paris, 1638, became in 1660 a priest 
of the Oratory und a disciple of the Cartesian school of 
philosophers. As a writer, his reputation depends 
mainly upon the Recherche de la Verité—a book in- 
tended as an attempt to harmonize revealed religion 
with the Cartesian philosophy. D. 1715. 

Malesherbes, CHRETIEN GUILLAUME DE LAMOIGNON, 

da mahl’zahrb,) a distinguished French jurist, B. in 
aris, 1721, chieffy remembered for his chivalrous and 
able defence of Louis XVI. before the Convention, in 
Jan., 1792. D. by the guillotine in April of the same 


year. 

Malesherbiacere, (-tirb-c-a’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of the 
all. Fiolales, consisting of herbs or half-shrubby pane 
with alternate exstipulate leaves, and solitary yellow or 
blue flowers. These plants, found in Chili and Peru, 
are allied to the passiou-flowers. 

Malfeasance, (mdl-fees’dnz.) (From. Fr. malfaisance.) 
(Law.) The undue performance of some act wherein 
ne party had no right, or which he had contracted not 
to do. 

Malformation, (-/orm-a’shiin.) (Anat.) Bee Con- 
FORMATION. 

Malibran, Maria FELICIA, (mdl'e-brabn,) an eminent 
vocalist of the mezzo-soprano school, B. in Paris, 1808, 
made her début on the lyric stage in 1825, visited the 
U. States in the following year, and D. in 1836, after a 
short but most brilliant operatic career. 

Malic Acid, (mdl’ik.) (From L. malum, an apple.] 
Chem.) An acid which is present in the stalks of gar- 
en rhubarb, and the juice of many fruits, especially 

apples and pears. Form. 2HO,CaH4 

Mallard, (mdl-lakrd’.) (Zol) See ANATIDA. 

Malleability, (mdl-le-a-bil’e-te.}_ [From L. malleus, a 
hammer.) (Fhys.) The property of extending under 
the blow of a hammer. It is opposed to brittleness, and 
is almost restricted to metals. Malleable substances 
must be tenacious, resisting fracture, and soft, permit- 
ting the particles to glide over one another. The &, 
of the most common metals is in the following order: 
1 gold, 2 si’ver, 3 copper, 4 platinum, 5 iron, 6 alumi- 
nium, 7 tin, 8 zinc, 9 lead. Gold may be reduced te 
leaves of 1-180,000th of an inch in thickness, and weigh- 
ing only 3 grains per sq. foot. Leaf iron has been ob- 
tained 1-4800th of an inch in thickness, and weighing 
one-third of a grain per. sq. inch. M. is much in- 
fluenced by temperature, the temperature of greatest 
M. being different for different metals. Iron is must 
malleable at a low white heat; in this state, therefore, 
it is welded or rolled into bars or plates. 

Malleus, (mdl'le-ds.) [ L., a hammer.) (Anat.) See Ear. 

Mallicollo, (mdl-le-kól'la,) one of the largest of the New 
Hebrides, in the Pacific Ocean, Lat. 16° 57” 20” N., Lon. 
167° 57’ 23” E. The inhabitants scem to correspond 
with the natives of New Guinea, especially in their 
black color and woolly hair. 

Mallow, (mdl'lo.) [From L. malra.) (Bot.) Seo MaL- 
VACES. 

Malmö, (mahl’mo,) a fortified seaport of Sweden, ©. of 
a dist. of same name, on the Sound, 110 m. 8.W. of 
Christianstad. Zop. 24,627. 

Malo, (St.,) (mahla) a fortified seaport of France, 
dept. He-et-Vilaine, on the English Channel, 40 m, 
N.N.W. of Rennes. It carries on a brisk cuasting-trade. 


Prop. 10,693, 

Malpighi, MARCELLO, (mdLpe’je,) an Italian anatomist, 
B. near Bologna, 1628, is now ebiefly kaown for his dis- 
coveries in the anatomy of the skin, of the kidneys, an? 
of the spleen. D. 1094. 
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Malpighiacee., (-¢-a'se-c.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, | Malversation, (mdl-riir-sn'shiin.) [From L. male, ana 


all. Sapindales, consisting of trees or shrubs, many of 
them climbing shrubs or lianas. They are chiefly in- 
habitants of tropical countries. 
Mal plaquet, (mdl’plah-ka,) a village uf France, dept. 
Nord, 9 m. 8. of Mons, memorable fur the great battle 
fought, Sept. 11, 1709, bet. the allied English and Ger- 
man armies under Marlborough, and the French under 
Marshal Villars, in which the latter were defeated, the 
allies losing 18,000, and the French 15,000 men. 
Malt, (mault.) (A. 8. meall.) Grain, usually barley, 
which has been induced to germinate, and the germi- 
nation suddenly checked; the object being to convert 
the starch of the grain partially into sugar. The grain 
is first steeped in water, and then spread out on floors 
te the depth of three or four inches, when it germinates. 
TLis goes on for some days, the grain being frequently 
turned, and then the germination is stopped by being 
transferred to a malt-kiln. — Muli-kilns are chambers 
having numerous holes in the floor, through which the 
heat ascends from a furnace below, and dries the malted 
grain that is laid upon it. 
Malta, (maul’tah,) ane Melita,] an island in the Medi- 
terranean, belonging to England, situate 62 m. 8.W. of 
Cape Passaro, in N. Lat. 35° 54’ 6”, B. Lon. 14° 31’ 10”. 
Area, including the adjacent island of Gozo, 115 sq. m. 
M. possesses one of the finest harbors in the world, 
with such an even depth that the largest vessela may 
anchor alongside the very shore, forming an admirable 
station fur a fleet. The surface of the island is gener- 
ally flat, and the soil fertile and highly cultivated, 
producing the cereals, cotton, &c. C. Valetta. Of this 
land we find mention at a very early date, the Phoeni- 
cians being said to have colonized it in the 16th cent. 
B.C. It was next possessed alternately by the Greeks, 
Carthaginians, and Romans. It is mentioned by 8t. 
Paul as the scene of his shipwreck. After being occu- 
ied by the Saracens and the Sicilians, the emperor 
arles V. granted M., with Gozo and Tripoli, in per- 
tual sovereignty to the Knights of the Order of St. 
ohn of Jerusalem, lately expelled by the Turks from 
their stronghold at Rhodes, 1530. A. has sustained 
many sieges; that of 1565, when 50,000 Turks perished, 
being the most memorable. It remained in the posses- 
sion of the Knights until 1798, when the Grand-Master 
surrendered it to the French. Two years later, after a 
long siege, it was taken by the English, who have since 
kept it. M.is one of the strongest places in Europe, 
has an extensive arsenal and dockyard, and is the chief 
station of the Brit. Mediterranean fleet. Pop. 143,003. 
Malte-Brun, ConraD, (maul-ta-broon’,) an eminent 
geographer, B. in Jlitland, 1775, became in 1800 a natu- 
ralized French citizen, and in 1800 published the first vol. 
of his great work, A System of Universal Geography, the 
sixth vol. of which appeared in J825. He p.in the fol- 
lowing year. 
Malthus, Tuomas Ropenrt, (mdl’this,) an English po- 
litical economist and social theorist, B. in co. Surrey, 
1766, became, in 1805, professor of modern history and 
political economy at Haileybury College. As the author 
of an Eseay on the Principle of Population as tt affects 
the Future Improvement of Society, M. has laid it down 
as a fundamental principle that population tends to 
increase in geometrical progression, and that the sup- 
ply of foed and other necessaries of life can only be in- 
creased in an arith cal progression; whence, if pop- 
ulation were permitted to increase at its natural rate, it 
would soon overtake the means of subsistence. D. 1834. 
Malvacez, (mdl-va’se-e.) [From L. malra, the mallow. } 
(Bot.) The Mallow-worts, an O. of plants, all. Malvales, 
consisting of herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate 
enfire or lobed leaves; the flowers showy, generally on 
axillary stalks; the petals generally five, hypogynouas, 
twisted in bud; the fruit dry or fleshy. About 1,000 
species are known. Malra moschata, the Musk Mallow, 
derives its name from the peculiar musky odor given 
off by all parts of the plant when kept in a confined 
situation, particularly in warm dry weather, but it is 
seldom powerful enough to be smelt in the open air. 
The plant is a perennial, and has large rose-colored 
flowers clustered together at the ends of the erect 
slightly branched stems. Malva sylvestris, the Common 
Mallow, or Mauve of the French, is employed medi- 
cinally on account of its highly mucilaginous proper- 
ties, a decoction of it being used as an outward applica- 
tion for bruises, and internally in dysentery. 
Malvales, (mul’ra-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, gharacterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, axile placents, valvate calyx, an 
imbricated or twisted corolla, definite or indefinite 
stamens, and an embryo with little or no albumen. 
Malvern Hillis, (maul/viirn,) a chain of hills in the 
cos. Worcester and Hereford, Eng., extending abt. 9 m., 
and attaining a height of 1,414 ft. above sea-level. 


versatio, a turning. ! 


Mamelukes, (mdm’‘a-lookz.) 





(Luw.) Malfeasance or misbe- 
havior in an office, employ, or commission: such as 
breach of trust, extortion, &c. 


Malvoisie,(mdi-rwaw’se,) Malmsey, or Madeire 


Wine. (A term anciently used.) See MADEIRA. 
{From Ar. memalik, a 
serf.) Originally, male slaves imported from Circaseia 
juto Egypt by the rulers of that country. They were 
instructed in military exercises, but svon exhibited @ 
spirit of insubordination, assassinating the sul 
Turan Shah, and, in 1258, appointing Ibegh, one 
their own number, sultan of Egypt. They were et 
length conquered by Selim I.,and Cairo, their cap., was 
taken by storm, after they governed Egypt 263 years. 
During the French invasion of Egypt by Napoleon L, 
the M. formed a fine body of cavalry, and for a time 
seriously annoyed the invaders, though many after 
wards joined them. In 1811 Mehemet Ali annihilated 
their power by treacherously inveigling and destroying 
470 of their chief leaders. 


Mammalia, (mdm-ma'te-ch,) or Maunas. [From L. 


mamme,the breasts.) (Zodl.) The first class of Ver- 
tebrates, placed at the head of the Animal Kingdom, be- 
cause it is composed of the beings whose faculties are 
the most numerous, whose structure is the most per- 
fect, whose movements are the most various, and whose 
intelligence is the most developed. The class contains 
all those animals which suckle their young by means 
of breasts. Most mammiferous animals are formed for 
walking; a few, however, can sustain themselves in the 
air, and a limited number are destined to live in the 
water. From Man, who, from his most perfect organi- 
zation, stands at the head of the system, to Whales and 
other cetaceous animala, which are classed at the end 
of M., the skeleton is formed upon the same general 
principles, and its parts are only altered and modified 
to suit the station which the animal is destined to fill. 
All M. are viviparous; the foetus derives its nourish- 
ment direct from the blood of the mother, and, after 
birth, she supports it, for a longer or shorter time, by 
her milk, a nutritious liquid secreted by particular 
glands, called mammary. Sometimes the young are 
born with their eyes open, and can immediately rem 
about, and procure their own food; but many come 
into the world with their eyes closed, and in a state of 
utter helplessness. There are abt. 2,000 species dis- 
tributed among the following orders: Himana, or Man; 
Quadrumana, or Monkeys; Cheiroptera, or Bata; Ae 
sectivora, or Insect-eaters ; Curnirora, or Flesh-eaters; 
Marsupialia; Rodentia, or Gnawers; Edentata ; Pachy- 
dermata ; Ruminantia ; and Celacea, 


Mammalogy, (-mdl’oje.) [From L. mamma, and Gr. 


logos,speech.j (Zval.) The doctrine of the organization, 
habits, properties, and classification of mammals. 


Mammoth, (mdm’moth.) [Tart.] (Pal.) An extinct 


species of elephant entirely distinct from the existin 
species of Asia and Africa, Its fossil remains are foun 
in all parts of Europe, Asia, and America. The travel- 
ler Adams saw in Siberia a M. in complete preservatio 
whose skeleton was 9 feet 4 inches high, and 16 feet 4 
inches long; the tusks were 9 feet lung. The Æ. of 
America differs from the European species, and belo 

to a more recent age, and was contemporary with 
Mastodon giganteus. 


Mammoth Cave, the largest known cavern in the 


world, situate in Kentucky, Edmonson co., near Green 
River, 130 m. 8.8.W. of Lexington, on the road to Nash- 
ville. It contains a series of caverns, with communi- 
cating passages, and has been explored toa distance of 
10 m. In the cavern is a river crossed by a boat; twe 
kinds of fishes have been caught in its waters, one with- 
out eyes, the other with eyes, but blind. Stalactites 
hang from the limestone rocks, and the earth is rich im 
nitre. 


Man, (mdn.) (Zoél.and Physiol.) The only species com- 


posing the order of Mammals Bimana. He possesses 
two prehensile hands, with fingers protected by flat 
nails; two feet with single soles, a single stomach, and 
three kinds of teeth — incisive, canine, und molar. His 
position is upright; his food both vegetable and ani- 
mal; his body. without natural covering. Blumenbach 
divides mankind into five varieties. 1. The first occu- 
pies the central parts of the old continent, namely, W. 
Asia, E. and N. Africa, Hindostan, and Burope. Its 
characters are the color of the skin, more or less white 
or brown; the checks tinged with red; long hair, either 
brown or fair; the head almost spherical; the face oval 
and narrow; the features moderately marked; the nose 
Slightly arched; the mouth small; the front teeth 
placed perpendicularly in the jaws; the chin full aad 
round. This is called the Cuucasian, from ita suppesed 
origin in the Caucasus. 2. The second var. has been 
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termed the Eastern. The color in this race is yellow; 
the hair black, stiff, straight, and rather thin; the head 
almost square; the face large, flat, and depressed; the 
features indistinctly marked; the nose small and flat; 
the cheeks round and prominent; the chin pointed; 
the eyes small. This var. comprises all the Asiatics to 
the E. of the Ganges and of Mount Beloor, except the 
Malays; it also includes the Turks, Egyptians, Persians, 
Hindoos, Tartars, Chinese, &c. 3. The American var. 
(see INDIAN). 4. The fourth var. is called by Blumen- 
bach the Malay, and described as of a tawny color; the 
hair black, soft, thick, and curled; the forehead a little 
rojecting. This var. comprehends the islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean. 5. The remaining var. is the Negro. Its 
characters are: color black; hair black and woolly; head 
marrow ; forehead convex and arched ; cheek-bones pro- 
jecting; nose large, and almost confounded with the 
epper jaw; the upper front teeth obliquely placed; 
the lips thick; the chin drawn in; the legs crooked. 
This race is found in W. and S. Africa, and the great 
islands of the Pacific, generally in the interior., There 
are very great differences in the tribes included in this 
var.; as witness the Negro, with the complexion of 
jet, and woolly hair; the Caffre, with a copper com- 
lexion and long hair; the sooty Papuan, or New 
Guinean: the native of Van Diemen's Land; and 
the Hottentot. The structure of man is essentially the 
same in kind as that of other mammals, differing only or 
mainly in degree; yet the degrees of difference separate 
him widely from all other animals, and place him in an 
order by himself, and far above all other organized 
beings. He is the only animal to which the erect 
ure is natural; his whole organization is adapted 

to that attitude (Fig. 459). His brain is the largest in 
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Pig. 459. — SKELETON OF MAN. 


the Animal Kingdom, excepting that only of the ele- 
phantand of the whale, and in its organization is far su- 
perior to that of any other animal. His face isa model 
of beauty, and endowed with a wonderful power of ex- 
pression. The hand of man is superior in its struc- 
tare and in its functions to the corresponding member 
ef any other animal. Man alone truly speaks a lan- 
guage. Even physically considered, he is the highest 
post ble expression of a vertebrate. But Man is the 

ghest representative of the Animal Kingdom, not only 
em account of his superior form and higher physical 
erganization, but, above all, on account of those high 
mental and spiritual endowments which belong to him 
alone, and which enable him to understand and appre- 
ciate the wonderful and sublime harmonies of the ma- 
torial and moral world, and his own relations to the 
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Author of Nature and of Revelation. While each 
species of the lower animals is limited toa given region 
or country, and in many cases cannot survive a removal, 
Man's home is the whole earth — he alone is truly cos- 
mopolite. It is not possible to fix the date of Man’s 
appearance upon the surface of the globe, or even to 
approximate to it, but the researches of modern geolo- 
gists show that there is apparent evidence of his ex- 
istence far beyond that which is assigned by our popu- 
lar chronology. —(.Naté.) A term variously applied ; as 
in the phrases, to man a ship, to man the yards, t. e., to 
supply either of these with the complement of hands 
necessary for the required purpose. — MAN-OF-WAR, a 
large-sized ship of war. 

Man, (Isle of,) (-i/-,) (anc. Mona,) an island of Great 
Britain, lying near midway bet. the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, bet. N. Lat. 54° 4’-54° 27’, W. Lon. 4° 17/-49 
34’. Area, 280 sq.m. Surface, elevated and mountain- 
ous. C. Castletown. Douglas is, however, the principal 
place, having a monopoly of all the commerce of the 
island. The I. of M.at onetime belonged to thedukes of 
Athol, who sold it to the English govt.; but it still pos- 
‘sesses its own legal jurisdiction and privileges, and is 

overned by a legislature called the House of Keys, quite 
Independent of the British Crown. Its language, the 
Manz, is a branch of the Celtic. Pop. 144,430. 

Manaar, (mdn-ahr’,)an island situate off the N.W. coast 
of Ceylon, in N. Lat. 9° 6’, E. Lon. 79° 58’. It is 18 m. 
long, by nearly 3 broad. 

Manacor, (mdn‘ah-kér,) a town of the island of Ma- 
jorca, 30 m. E. of Palma. Pop. 11,000. 

Manas’sas, (BATTLE or.) See BULL Run. 

Manasseh, (mdn-ds‘sa.) (Script.) A Jewish patri- 
arch, B. in Egypt, about 1712 B.c., was a son of Joseph, 
and the progenitor of one of the tribes of Israel. 

Manatide, (mdn-dt'e-de.) (Zodl.) The so-called Here 
bivorous Whales, which Cuvier grouped with the Ceta- 
ceans, are now placed with the Pachyderms, with which 
they undoubtedly belong. They are whalelike in gen- 
eral appearance, but their teeth have flat crowns, and 
they have corresponding herbivorous habits. They 
frequently leave the water, and crawl upon shore, and 
feed upon the vegetation. Such are the Manati or Cow 
Whales, and the Dugong. The former are about 15 ft. 
long, and inhabit the warm parts of the Atlantic; and 
the Dugongs are found in the Pacific, aud much resem- 
ble the Manati or Lamantins. 

Mancha, (La,) (-mdn'chah.) (Geog.) The former name 
of the Spanish p. of Ciupap REAL, q. v. 

Manche, (La,) (lah mdnzh’,) a maritime dep. of N.W. 
France, being a portion of the old p. of Normandy, and 
forming a peninsula jutting out into the Eng. Channel; 
area, 2,612 sq. m.; C. St. Lô. Pop. 673,889. 

Manchester, (mdn'chéetir,) an important commer- 
cial city of England, co. Lancaster, on the Irwell, 163 
m.N.N.W. of London. It is the metropolis of the cotton 
manuf. of the kingdom, and has an enormous aggregate 
capital invested in mills and machinery. Pop. 335,605. 

Man/‘chester, in New Hampshire, a city of Hillsbor- 
ough co., on the Merrimac river, 18 m.8.8.E. of Con- 
cord. It is a fine, flourishing place, with extensive 
manufs. of textile fabrics, machinery, &c. 

— In Nova Scotia, a seaport of Guysborough co., 120 m. 
E.N.E. of Halifax. Fop. 1,644.—In Virginia, a town of 
Chesterfield co., opposite Richmond, on the James river. 

Manchester (England) Ship Canal. A ship 
canal, opened 1894, capable of floating the largest 
merchant vessels, has Leen constructed from Mau- 
chester to the ocean, making that inland city vir- 
tually a seaport. It is 35'¢ miles long, 172 feet wide, 
at low water level, and is estimated to have cose 
$75,000,000. Its use will seriously injure Liverpovi, 
the former port of Manchester. 

Mandamus, (mdn-da'mts.) [L., we command.) (Lavw.) 
A writ issued from the highest court of general jurim 
diction in a state, and directed to any person, corpora- 
tion, or inferior court, commanding the performance 
of some special thing. It will nut be granted unless 
there has been a distinct refusal to do that which is ite 
object. 

Mandans, (mdn’ddnz.) (Ethnol.) A branch tribe of 
N. American Sioux Indians, formerly located on the 
Missouri, in N. Lat. 47° 2V ; since their nearly total ex- 
tinction by the ravages of the small-pox in 1838, what 
are left of them have made their habitat near Fort 

larke. 

Mandarin, (mdn-dah-reen’.) (Pg. mandarim, from L. 
mandare; Chin. kewon.] In China, a public officer or 
functionary. There are 9 classes of civil, and 5 of mili- 
tary M., distinguished by buttons on their caps. They 
are supposed to owe their positions entirely to merit 
tested by competitive examination. 

Mandate, (min'ddt.) [From L. manus, and do, datum, 
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to give.] (Zaw.) A bailment of goods to a person who 

is to do something with or about the things bailed, en- 

tirely without compensation. The permon delivering 

the goods is called the mandator; the person receiving 

them and undertaking the service, the mandatary. 

Mandible, (mdn’de-bl.) [From L. mandibulum.] (Zovl.) 
The upper and under bill of birds. 

Mandi 

situate bet. N. Lat. 109-149, and W. Lon. 139-169. It is 

very generally sterile, and is watered by the Niger. 

Mandoline, (min‘do-leen.) [From It. —— 

A lute-shaped, four-stringed instrument, used chiefly 

as an accompaniment, and greatly in vogue among the 

Neapolitans. 

Mandragora, (mdn-drah-go'rah.) [From Gr. mandra- 
goras.) (Bot) The Mandrakes, a genus of plants, O. 
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mention the following :— Permanganate of Phtassium 
(KMn0Q,), crystallizes in long deep red needles, which 
arc permanent in the air and dissolve in about sixteen 
parts of cold water. A solution of P.of P. is of great 
use both in the laboratory, as a convenient oxidizing 
agent and standard test liquid, and also as a harmless 
and powerful deodorizing agent for household purposes. 


ngo, (mdn-ding’go,) a country of W. Africa,’ Manganja., (-ydn'yah.) (Elhnol.) A race of African 


negroes having their habitation on the Shire, an affin- 
ent of the Zambesi River. 


( Mus.) Mange, aet [From Fr. demanger, the itch.) (Fer.) 
dise 


An eruptive ase which breaks out in dogs, hor@s, 
&c. It is said to be almost identical with what is knoéva 
as the itch in man, and, like that disease, is occasioned 
As minute species of acarus which hides beneath the 
skin. 


Atropacez, natives of the East, and having very short | Mangifera, (mdn-gifitirah.) (Bot.) A gen. of troph 


stems, with a thick fleshy often forked rvot, from the 
summit of which the entire ovate lance-shaped leaves 
appear to proceed in compact tufts. The root of M. 
officinalis was thought to resemble the human form, 
and many superstitions were connected with it, such as 
the opinion that it uttered a shriek when torn out of 
the ground. It was used in Jove incantations. An 
acronarcotic poison resides in the juice, which was once 
employed in medicine, being reckoned among “drowsy 
syrups.” 

Man rake, (mdn’drdk.) (Bot.) See MANDRAGORA. 
Mandrel, (mdn’drel,) or MANDRIL. [From Fr. mandrin.} 
í Mach.) Among turners, a revolving spindle to which 
the operator fixes his work in the lathe. 
Man‘drill., (Zodl.) See Bauoox. 

Manege, (mah-ndzh’.) [From L. manus, the hand.] 
The art of training, breaking in, and riding horses; 
also, the school devoted to Instruction in equestrian 
exercises. 

Manes, (ma'neez.) (Rom. Myth.) A general name for 
the infernal deities. The ancients comprehended un- 
der the term manes not only Pluto, Proserpine, and 
Minos, but the souls of the deceased also. It was usual 
to erect altars and offer libations to the manes of de- 
ceased friends and relations; for the superstitious no- 
tion that spirits of the departed had an important in- 
fluence on the good or bad fortune of the living made 
people very cautious of offending them. When it was 
not known whether a corpse had been buried or not, a 
cenotaph was erected, and the M. were solemnly invited 
to rest there, from fear that otherwise they would wan- 
der about the world, terrifying the living and seeking 
the body which they had once inhabited. 
Manfredonia, (Jre-do'ne-ah,) a seaport of 8. Italy, p. 
Capitanata, on a bay of a gulf of same name opening 
upon the Adriatic, 20 m. N.E. of Foggia. Pop. 8,934.— 
Gur or M., an inlet of the Adriatic Sea, skirted by the 
provs. of Bari and Capitanata. Length, 15 m.; extreme 
breadth, 30 m. 

Mangalore, (mdng‘a-lér,) a seaport of Brit. India, p. 
Canara, in N. Lat. 12° 63’, E. Lon. 74° 57’, 440 m. S.E. 
of Bombay. Pop. 12,000. 

Manganese, (mdng-yah-neez’.) (Chem.) A metallic 
element, compounds of which have been known from 
very early times, although it was not until 1774 that 
the metal was isolated by Gahn. At. weight 55, symbol 
Mn, sp. gr. 8:013. In the pure state, M. is a white brit- 
tle metal, which melts only at the highest heat of a blast- 
furnace. It oxidizes bothin air and water, and dissolves 
easily in dilute mineral acids. It is slightly magnetic. 
M. forms several oxides, the most important of which 
are the following: —The protoride (MnO). This is ob- 
tained hydrated as a white precipitate on adding an 
alkali to a protosalt of M.; it oxidizes very readily. Eè 
unites with acids to form a well-defined series of salts. 
— The Peroride or Dioxide (MnO), which is met with 
native as pyrolustte. It forms bluish-black, metallic- 
looking crystals of sp. gr. 4°9, opaque and infusible be- 
fore the blowpipe. Its great use in manuf. is as an ox- 
idizing agent, as it parts with some of its oxygen, and 
is reduced to the red oxide when exposed to heat. It is 
largely used m the preparation of oxygen, inthe manuf. 
of chlorine, and for decolorizing glass.— Under the 
names of psilomelane, varvestte, wad, &c., occur native 
oxides of J. of no very definite constitution, but which 
appear to be mixtures of oxides previously described. 
— Permanganic Acid (HAI n04). Thisis the highest state 
of oxidation of the metal. In the pure state it isa 
thick syrupy liquid of a greenish metallic lustre. When 
gently heafed it volatilizes, forming violet vapors which 
condense without decomposition. If the heat is not 
applied cautiously, it decomposes with explosion. P. 
A. is one of tho most powerful oxidizing agents known, 
instantly igniting some combustible bodies when added 
to them, and exploding with others. It forms well-de- 
üned salts with bases, of which, however, we need only 


cal planta, O. Ana- 
cardiaceæ, con- 
sisting of trees 
with alternate 
stalked entire 
leaves, and nu- 
merous small 
pinkish or yel- 
lowish flowers in 
much-branched 
ťvaniclens. The 
Mango, M. indica 
(Fig. 460), grows 
abundantly in 
India, where nu- 
merous varieties 
are cultivated, as 
also in Brazil, &c. 
The fruit of some Fig. 460. — MANGO. 
varieties is es- 

teemed as the most delicious of Indian fruita. 

Mango, (mudng'go.) (Bot.) See MANGIFERA. 

Man gostan, or Man’gosteen. (Bot) See Gar 
CINIA. 

Mangouste, (man’goos-tee.) (Zoël.) See VIVERIDS. 

Mangrove; (mdng'gror.) (Bot.) Sve RHIZOPHORACES. 

Manhattan, (ISLAND oF,) (mdn-ħdl’tdn.) See New 
YorK CITT. 

Mania, (ma'ne-ah.) [From Gr. mainomai, I rage.) ( Way 
Delirium unattended by fever, in which judgment anc 
memory are impatred, and there is a particular dislikes 
to restraint. It is either melancholy or furious. Mel- 
ancholy M.is marked by dejection of spirita; furious 
M., or madness, by violence, a dislike to individuals, and 
a repugnance to scenes hitherto agreeable. An excess 
or deficiency of phosphorus in the composition of the 
brain has been shown to accompany madness and idiocy. 

Mania à potn, (ma‘ne-ah ah põl-u.) (Med.) See DE- 
LIRIUM TREMENS. 

Manichæans, (mdn-e-che'dnz.) (Ecel. Hist.) A sect 
of heretics in the 3d cent., the followers of a Persiau 
named Municheus, or Manes, who had been one of the 
Magi before he became a Christian. He attempted to 
combine the principles of the Magi with Christianity, 
and gave out that he was the Paraclete whom Christ 
had promised to send to his disciples. He was put to 
death by a king of Persia as a perverter of the true re- 
ligion, t.¢., that of the Magi. He taught that there 
are two principles or gods, coeternal and independent 
of each other; the first, light, the author of all good; 
the second, darkness, the author of all evil. The out- 
ward history of the sect is one of almost continuous 
persecution. Diocletian, as carly as 296 A.D., issued 
rigorope laws against them, which were reiterated by 
Valentinian, Theodosius I., and successive monarchs. 
Notwithstanding this, they gained numerous adher- 
ents; and very many mediæval sects, as the Priscillians, 
Katharenes, Josephinians, &c., were suspected to be 
secretly M. Italy, the S. of France, Spain, and even 
Germany, were the successive seats of this sect, which 
did not disappear entirely until the time of the Refure 
mation. 

Manifest, (mdn’e-fest.) [From L. manifestus, belongs 
ing tothe hand.] (Com.) A list or inventory of the 
geods which constitute the cargo or lading of a ship, 
giving a full and particular description of each and 
every package, its contents, value, &c., for the infore 
mation of the custom-house authorities. 

Manifesto, (min-e-f‘xio,) pl. Manirestogs. [From L. 
manifestum est, it is evident — from words with which 
the document usually commenced in former times.] 
(Pol.) A declaration of motives by a belligerent state, 
or by a general having full powers, previously to the 
commencement of hostilities. It is addressed to the 

public, and signed by the sovereign, or chief of the 
state, &c., who sends it. 
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Manihot, (mdr’e-dt,) or Manioc. (Bot.) A gen. of Eu- 
— to which belongs the celebrated Cassava, 
anioc, or Mandioc plant, the fleshy root of which 
yields the greatest portion of the daily food of the na- 
tives of tropical America, and one of the products of 
which is well known in this country under the name 
of Tapioca. The roots contain a nutritious starch, but 
combined with hydrocyanic acid, which, however, is 
easily dissipated by heat, or got rid of by washing. 
The plant grows rapidly, produces abundantly, and 
accommodates itself to almust any kind of soil. 

Sanila, or Manilla, (mdn-il'lah,) a seaport of the 
island of Luzon, C. of the Philippines, situate near the 
mouth of the river Passig, at the head of a bay of 
same name; N. Lat. 14° 36’ 8”, E. Lon. 12u° 53’ 30”. It 
possesses un excellent harbor, and carries on a large 
and important commerce with Europe, the U. States, 
and China. The climate is healthy on the whole, but 
the place is liable to earthquakes, the last of which, in 
1863, was the cause of serious loss of life. Pop. 100,000. 

Manila Hemp. (Com.) See Musa. 

Man/’in, DANIELE, an eminent Italian patriot, B. in 
Venice, 1804, adopted the profession of the law, and 
early became known by the ardent liberalism of his 
pan ea sentiments. In March, 1848, he proclaimed a 

enctiau republic, and acted as head of the provisional 
govt. till July, when he resigned office, after fruitlessly 
opposing the annexation of Venetia to the Sardinian 
kingdom. Recalled to the govt. of his native city, he 
assumed the dictatorship during the year’s siege by 
the Austrians, which terminated Aug., 1849. ». at 
Paris, 1859. After the restoration of Venetia to Italian 
rule, March, 1868, his remains received an imposing 

ublic intermentinthe Metropolitan church at Venice. 
an’ioe, Man’pioc. (Bol.) See MANIHOT. 

Maniple, (midn’e-pl.) [From L. manipulus, a handful. 
(Antiq.) A company of Roman soldiers, being the thi 
part of a cohort. — ( Eccl.) A stole worn on the left arm 
of a Roman Catholic priest (see Fig. 102). 

Manipulation, (mdn-tp-u-la’shiin.) (From L. manus, 
a hand.) A term which signifies work done with the 
hands. It expresses, in pharmacy, the preparation of 
drugs; in chemistry, the preparation of substances for 
experiments; and in animal magnetism, the motian of 
the hands by which the operator magnetizes those on 
whom he operates. 

Manistee, (mdn-is'te,) in Ifichigan, a N.W. co. in the 
Lower Peninsula, washed by Lake Michigan, and wa- 
tered by a river of same name; area, 650 square miles. 
—A thriving town, capital of above county, between 


Lakes Manistee and Michigan, 75 m. N. by W. of Mux- 


kegum. 

Manitoba, (mdn-e-to'bah,) or Rep Rivak TERRITORY. 
Bee CANADA.— MANITOBA LAKE, is situate in Brit. N. 
America, and connects with Winnipeg Lake by the 
Dauphin River; N. Lat. 61°, W. Lon. 99°; area, 2,000 


sq. m. l 

Manitoowoe, (mdn-e-too-w0%’,) in Wisconsin, an E. co. 
washed by Lake Michigan; area, 590 sq. m.; C. Mani- 
toowoc.—A thriving town and lake-port, capita’ of 
above county, at the junction of Manitoowoc river 
with Lake Michigan, 93 miles north by east of Milwau- 


kee. 

Manitou, (mdn’etoo.) [Ind.] A name applied by the 
N. American Indiam to the Great Spirit, or to any 
deity or form of adoration and worship. 

Manitoulin, (mdn-e-too'lin,) the name of a cluster of 
islands in Lake Huron, belonging to Canada. The pp. 
are Great Manitoulin, or the “ Sacred Isle,” a high and 
rugged island covering abt. 1,600 sq. m.; and Drum- 
mond, area abt. 168 m. 

— — Lake, in Canada. See GEORGIAN 

AY. 

Mankato, (mdn-ka’to,) in Minnesota, a town, C. of Blue 
Earth co., 70 m. 8.W. of St. Paud. 

Manlius, (mdn-lo'ùs,)a name borne by the following 
great Romans of antiquity: Marcus M. CAPMOLINUS, 
consul in 392 B, C., successfully defended Rome against 
the Gaals under Brennus, and ultimately,after espousing 
the cause of the republican party against the patrician 
order, was charged with treason by the latter, and put 
to death in 381. 2. Titus MANLIUS CAPITOLINUS Tor- 
QUATOS, was made a military tribune in 359, dictator in 
353, and again in 349 B.c. While serving as consul for 
the 8d time in 340 be defeated the Latins, and put to 
death his own son for disobedience to military orders. 
3. Tirus MANLIUS TORQUATOS, consul in 235 B. C., and 
— in 224, gained a great victory over the Carthn- 

nians in Sardinia, 215 B. c., was made dictator in 208, 
and D. in 2V2. 

Mann, Horace, (min,) an American statesman, B. in 
Franklin, Muss., 1796, chiefly remembered for his un- 
tiring efforts iu the cause of educational extensiun and 
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reform, in the suppression of slavery, and in the pro- 
motion of temperance. D. 1859. 

Manna, (mdn'nah.) (Med.) A saccharine purgative 
product discharged from the bark of various species of 
ash, chiefly Ornus rotundifolia and Europæa. Similar 
substances are also produced by the cedar, the oak, the 
cistus, and by Eucalyptus mannifera. It is chiefly used 
in medicine, having a gentle purgative effect, which 
renders it valuable for admiuistration to very young 
children. It consists principally of a crystallizable 
sugar, called Mannite (Form. CgH,Og), and an uncrys- 
tallizable sugar, which possesses the sweet and purga- 
tive properties. The M. of the Israelites, which they 
ate during their wanderings in the wilderness, appears 
probably to have been the saccharine substance called 
Mount Sinat M., which is produced in that region by a 
shrub, Tamarix mannifera, from the branches of which 
it falls to the ground. It does not, however, contain 
any mannite, but consists wholly of mucilaginous sugar. 
The exudation which concretes in this Mf. is caused by 
the punctures made in the bark by insects of the genus 
Coccus (C. manniparus), which sometimes cover the 
branches. It isa kind of reddish syrup, and is eaten 
by the Arabs and by the monks of Mount Sinai like 
honey with their bread. 

Man’/na-grass. (Bot.) See GLYCERIA. 

Man-of-war. (Nav.) See MaAn.— MAN-OF-wak BIRD. 
(Zotl.) See TACHYPETIDA. 

Mannheim, (mdn‘/him), a handsomely built city of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, C. of circ. Lower Rhine, 
at the junction of the Neckar and Rhine, 37 m. 8.E. 
of Mayence. Pop. 34,017. 

Manometer, (mdn-6m’e-tiir,) or Manoscops. {From 
Gr. manos, rare; and metron, a measure ; or skopeo, I 
examine.] (Phys.) An instrument used to show or 
measure the alterations in the rarity or density of the 
air, The M. differs from the barometer in this, that the 
latter only serves to measure the weight of the atmos- 
phere, or of the column of air over it, while the former 
indicates the density, or rather the elastic force which 
is considered proportional to the density. 

ManGr, (mdn’ir.) [From L. maneo, I abide.) (Feudal 
Law.) A tract of land subject to the territorial juris- 
diction of a grantee-proprietor, styled lord of the manor. 
The manorial institution in England dates from remote 
feudal times until that of Edward I. in 1290. — (Amer. 
Law.) A tract of land held of a proprietor at a fee-farm 
rent, in money or ip kind, and descendible to the eld- 
est son of said proprietor, who, in the State of New 
York, bore the old Dutch title of patroon. 

Manresa, (mdn-ra’sah,) a town of Spain, p. Barcelona, 
34 m. N.W. of thecity of Barcelona. Pop. 16,670. 

Mans, (Le,) (la mahn’,) a manuf. city of France, dept. 
Sarthe, on the Sarthe, 50 m. N.E. of Angers. Pop. 45,200. 

Mansfeld, Exnst, Count von, (mdns’féld,) a German 
military commander, who greatly distinguished him- 
self during the Thirty Years’ War. B. 1585; D. 1626. 

Manafiekd, (mdnzféld,) a manuf. town of England, co. 
Notts, on the Mann, 14m. N.W. of Nottingham. A 


11,839. 

Mans'field, in Ohio, a flourishing trading-town of 
Richland co., 65 m. N.N.E. of Columbus. 

Manslaughter, (mdn‘slau-tir.) (Law.) The unlaw- 
ful killing of a man without malice, either expressed or 
implied. It differs from murder in not being malicious 
or deliberate; and from excusable homicide, in being 
done in some unlawful act. 

Mantchooria, (méan-ehoo're-ah.) See CHINA. 

Mantel, (mdn’tl,) or MANTEL-PlECE. (4rch.) That shelf 
over a fireplace which serves as a lintel to sustain the 
chimney-breast, or masonry above. 

Mantelet, (mdn'telct.) [Fr.] (Fort) A kind or 
movable parapet or wooden penthouse, used in a siege. 
M. are cased with iron and set on wheels, so as to be 
driven before the miners when carrying a sap or trench 
towards a besieged place, to protect them from the 
enemy's small shot, 

Mantidee, (mdn'te-de.) (Zod?) The Mantis fam., em- 
bracing orthopterous insects whioh ure more elongated, 
and whose fore-legs are formed for seizing and holding 
prey. They are found upon plants and trees, where 
they sit for hours with the front part of the thorax ele- 
vated, and the fore-legs held up together lfke a pair of 
arms, prepared to seize any inseet which may como 
within reach. 

Mantinea, (mdn-tn-eah.) [Mod. —— (Ane, 
Geog.) A eity of Greece, in Arcadia, W m. 8 W. of Are 
gos, memorable for the battle fought near it, B.C. 418, 
whén the Spartans, under Agis II., put to the rout ap 
allied army of Argives, Muntineans, and Athenians. 

Mantling, (mdnt‘ling.) [From Fr. manteau, a mantle] 
(Her.) That appearance of flourishing er drapery that 
is represented as surrounding a coat of arms. It is 
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supposed originally to have been the representation of 
a mantle, or military habit, worn by the cavaliers over 
their armor, to preserve it from rust. 

Mantilla, (mdn-til'lah.) [8p.) 
In Spain, and Spanish-speak- 
ing countries generally, a long 
flowing veil worn by females 
(Fig. 461). 

Mantua, (miin’tu-ch,) (It. Man- 
1 an ancient, strongly- 
fortified, and handsome city 
of N. Italy, C. of a p. of same 
name, on the Mincio, 21 m. 
S.W. of Cremona. It became 
the seat of an independent 
duchy in 1328; was taken by 
the Austrians in 1718; by the 
French in 1796; and again 
held by the Austrians from `à, 
1814 till 1866. The poet Virgil 
was B. there. Pop. 28,197. N 

Manual Exercise, (mdn‘u- — 
dl.) [From L. manus, the hand.) — 
( Mil.) That branch of instruc- _ 
tion by which soldiers are — 
taught the first rudiments of $3 
the musketry and bayonet — 
drill. 

Manufacture, (mdn-ii-fdie’- - 
yur.) [From L. manus, a hand, 
and factura, a making.) The 
operation of reducing raw ma- 
terials of any kind into a form ~~ 
suitable for use, either by the Fig. 461. 
hand or by machinery. Also, SPANISH COSTUME. 
any commodity made by the (Saragossa. ) 
hand, or anything formed from 
the raw materials or natural productions of a country, 
as cloths from wool, and cotton or silk goods from cot- 
ton and silk fibres, &c. 

Manure, (mdn-iir’.) [From Fr. manæuvrer, to work 
manually.) (Agric.) Any substance, whether vegeta- 
ble, animal, or mineral, which, mixed up with the soil, 
tends to accelerate vegetation, and increase the out- 
turn of crops. It is intended to supply the place of 
some element of vegetable development found wanting 
in the land. 

Manuscript, (mdn’is-kript,) (abbrev. in the sing. 
MS. ; in the pl. MSS.) [From L. manu scriptum, written 
with the hand.) A book, pamphlet, or document of 
any kind, written on paper, parchment, or any other 
material ;— in contradistinction to a printed book or 
document. 

Manzanares, (mdn-thah-nd'rdz,) in Spain, a town of 
p. Ciudad Real, 100 m. S. of Madrid. Top. 11,275.—A 
river which flows past Madrid, and falls into the Jarama, 
an affluent of the Tagus. 

Manzanillo, (-nél'yo,) a seaport of Cuba, on the S.E. 
coast of the island, 85 m. W.N.W. of Santiago, with a 
i harbor and a considerable commerce. Pop. 20,000. 

Manzanillo. (Bot.) See HIPPOMANE. 

Manzoni, ALESSANDRO, (mdn-zo'ne,) an eminent Italian 
man of letters, B. at Milan, 1784. His celebrity chiefly 
rests on his excellent historical novel I Promessi Sposi 
(1827). D. 1873. 

Map, (mdp.) [From L. mappa.] (Geqo.) A delineation 
of a country, according to a scale, in which the propor- 
tion, shape, and position of places are exactly preserved. 
The top is usually the N., the right hand the E., the 
left hand the W., and the bottom the 8. When the car- 
dinal points are otherwise arranged, a fleur-de-lis points 
tothe N. A terrestrial map is either geographic, that 
is, relates to land, or hydrographic, i. e. relates to the 
sea —in which case it is usually called a chart, A map 
representing a small extent of country it called a topo- 
graphical man In maps three things are essentially 
requisite: 1. All places must have the same situation 
and distance from its great circles, as on the globe, so 
that their parallels, longitudes, &c., may be distinctly 
seen. 2. Their magnitudes must be proportional to 
their real magnitudes on the globe. 3. All places must 
have the same situation, bearing, and distance, as on the 
earth itself. The degrees of longitude are numbered at 
top and bottom, and the degrees of latitude on the right 
and left sides, 

Maple-tree, (md'pl-.) (Bot.) See ACERACER. 

Marabou, or Marabout, (mahr’ah-boo.) (Zoöl.) 
See CINCONIDA. 

Marabout, (same pron.) [From Ar. marbouth, a soli- 
tary.) Among the Moslem inhab. of the N. African 
states, a class of errant religious devotees, who profess 
to work miracles, and are looked upon with some de- 
gree of veneration by the more ignorant of their fellows. 
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Maracaibo, [often written Maracarno,] (mdr-ah-wa’- 
bo,) a fortified seaport of Venezuela, C. of a p. of samp 
name, 300 m. W. of Caracas. The town also gives itg 
name to an extensive lake near which it is situated, 
and which communicates by a channel, 3 m. broa 
with the Gulf of Venezuela (or Maracaibo), an arm o 
the Caribbean Sea. The town has some trade, chiefly 
in chocolate, tobacco, and skins. Pop. 20,000. 

Mareotis, (mdr-c-o'lis,) a lake, or rather lagoon. of the 
delta of Lower Egypt, connecting with Lake Madieh on 
the N. Situate to the S.E. of Alexandria, it is 40 m. in 
length and 18 in breadth. 

Marajo, or Joannos, (mah-rah’o,) an island of Brazil, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, bet. the Pará and Amazons rivers, 
in 8. Lat. 2° 20’, W. Lon. 48° 30’-57° 30’; area, 9,000 64. 
m. Pop. 2,000. 

Maramec, (mår'ah-mčk,) or MER'RIMAC, in Missouri a 
river which has its source in Dent co., and which takes 
a N.E., and then 8.E., course of abt. 800 m. till it falls 
into the Mississippi in Jefferson co. 

Maranhão, | Eng. spelling MARANHAM, ) (mår dn-hou,) 
[Pg.,] a seaport-city of Brazil, C. of p., and situate on an 
island of same name, 290 m. E. of Pará, in N. Lat. 2° 3!’ 
42”, W. Lon. 44° 18’ 42”. It is a well laid out and sub- 
stantially built place, and commands an extensive trade, 
both foreign and with the interior. Pop. 30,009. 


Marañon, a name of the river AMAZONS, 


. v. 

Marantace@m, (-ta'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Anomales, They are herbaceous plants, with tuberous 
rhizomes, and leaves and flowers similar to those of the 
ginger fam. Some species of the gen. Marantha are cul- 
tivated in tropical America for the sake of the starch in 
their tubers. 

Maraschino, (midr-d#ke'no.) [It.] (Com.) A favorite 
Italian liqueur, compounded of brandy, and flavored 
with liquorice and a peculiar var. of Damascus cherry, 
distilled, and sweetened with loaf-sugar. 

Marasmaus, (ma-rdz’miis.) [From Gr. maraino, I make 
to waste away.| (Med.) An atrophy or consumption; 
a wasting of flesh without fever or apparent disease. 

Marat, Jean Pact, (mah-rah’,) a sanguinary French 
demagognue and revolutionist, B. near Neufchâtel, 1744, 
was murdered in bis own house by Charlotte Corday 
(q. v.), July, 1793. 

Marathon, (mdr‘ah-thin,) a vill. of Greece, on the E. 
coast of Attica, 20 m. N.E. of Athens, famous iv Greek 
annals for the victory gained by Miltiades over the Per- 
sian Xerxes — a battle which freed the country from its 
invaders, B. C. 490. 

Marathon, in Wisconsin, a N. co., b. on Michigan; 
area, 5,452 8q. m.; C. Wausau. 

Maravedi, (mdr-ah-ra de.) Soa (Numis.) A copper 
coin, worth abt. half a cent American, formerly current 
in Spain. 

Marble, (mdr’bl.) [Fr. marbre, from obs. Gr. maird, to 
gleam.) (Min.) A name applied to the several varieties 
of carbonate of lime, which have more or less of a granu- 
lar and crystalline texture, and capable of taking a 
polish. Saccharine or statuary M. isa white fine-grained 
rock, resembling loaf-sugar in color and texture, work- 
ing freely in every direction, not liable to splinter, and 
taking a fine polish. The Pentelic and Parian were the 
white M. most valued by the ancients. The quarries of 
Carrara, in Italy, almost supply the world with white M. 

Marblehead, (mdr'bl-)/d,) a seaport and fishing town- 
ship of Massachusetts, Essex co., on a peninsula of same 
name, 18 m. N.E. of Boston. Its harbor is an excellent 
one, with two lighthouses at its entrance. Pop. 7,703. 

Mare, (mahrk.) Fr] The debris of grapes after ex- 
pression of the pulp. 

Marcasite, (mdár'kds-it.) (Min.) White iron pyrites; 
a bisulphide of iron. 

Marcellinus, (mdr-s¢l-li’nus,) a pope and saint, s. 
Caius, 296; D. 304. 

Marcellus I., (-llus,) Pope, s. Marcellinus, 304; 
D. 310. — M. II. s. Julius II.1555; p.in the same year. 

Marcelius, Marcts CLarpius M., an eminent Roman 
became consul in 222, and prætor in 216. He checked 
the onward course of Hannibal; took Syracuse after a 
siege lasting over two years, in 212; and commanded the 
army which defeated Hannibal at Canusium, 209 B. c. 

March, (makrch.) [From iat. Martius, literally, be- 
long to Mars, the god of war.) (Calendar.) The third 
month of the year, according to the calendar of Numa 
and Julius Cæsar; but in the calendar of Romulus it 
stood first, as it did among ourselves until the change 
in the style in 1752.—(Mil.) The movement of a body 
of troops from one place to another; or the measured 
and regular pace of a soldier, according to a certain 
form and time. — ( Mus.) Any piece adapted to a soldier's 
march, 

Marchena, (mdr-cha'nah,) a town of Spain, p. and 33 
m. S.E. of the city of Seville. Pop. 14,000, 
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Marches, (The.) (mirch’iz.) [From A.S. mearc, a 
limit.) (Eng. Hist.) A term which formerly designat- 
ed the boundaries bet. England and Wales, and bet. 
England and Scotland. They were under the jurisdic- 
tion of certain royal Jieutenants styled Lords Marchers. 

Marchioness, (mdr'shin-cs.) (It. Marchesa; Fr. 
Marquise.) (Her.) The tide borne by the wife of a mar- 

i 


uis. 

Marcian, (mdr’she-dn,) or MARCIANUS, a Byzantine 
emperor, B. in Thrace, raised himself to the thrune by 
his marriage with a sister of Theodosius II., 450. D., 
after a peaceful reign, 457 A.D. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Roman empe- 
ror, B. 121 a. D., 8. Antoninus Piso in 161, and was asgo- 
ciated with Lucius Verus in the imperial rule. By his 
successes over the barbarians beyond the Danube, J. 
acquired the title of “Germanicus.” D. in Pannonia, 
during an expedition to the East, 180. M. was not 
only one of the wisest and best of the Roman empe- 
rors, but one of the noblest and most complete charac- 
ters of the ancient world. He was one of the most 
eminent members of the Stoic school, and has left us 
in his Meditations a most precious record of his moral 
and religious sentiments and opinions. The persecu- 
tion of Christians in hia reign has been urged as a re- 
proach against M.; but it is not known that he sanc- 
tioned it; and it is noteworthy that no persecution 
took place in Rome or Italy. 

Marcy, W11u1aM L., (mdr’se,) an eminent American 
statesman, B. in Mass., 1786. After graduating at 
Brown University, he practised law, served with credit 
in the Canadian campaign of 1812, became a Demo- 
cratic Senator of the U. States in 1831, and filled the 
office of Governor of New York for 3 successive terma, 
1832-6. In 1845, under the Presidency of Mr. Polk, he 
accepted a seat in his Cabinet as secretary of war, and 
therein displayed signal administrative ability. From 
1853 till 1857 he filled the secretaryship of state with 
additional lustre to his reputation. D. 1857. 

Mare, (mair.) [A.S. mere.} (Zoél.) The female of the 

orse. 

Maremma, (The,) (nah-rém'mah.) The name given 
to certain patches of marshy and malarious land in 
Italy, of which that called the Tuscan Af., skirting the 
sea, lies bet. the river Pescia to a little N. of Lucca; 
the Roman M. extends a distance of 120 m. along the 
seaboard S. of Terracina. 

Marengo, (muh-raing’go,) a vill. of N. Italy, near the 
Bormida, 3 m. S.E. of the city of Alessandria, This 
place is made memorable for the great victory gained 
by the French under Bonaparte, June 14, 1800, over a 
force of Austrians under Geu. Milas, greatly exceeding 
them in numbers. 

Marengo, (mah-réng’go,) in Alabama, a S.W. co.; area, 
1,060 sq. m.; C. Linden. 

Marennes, (ma-rain’,) a seaport of France, dept. Cha- 
rente-Inferigure, 25 m. S. of La Rochelle. Pop. 5,000. 

Mare’s-tail. (Bol.) See Hippuris. 

Margaret, (marguh-rct.) (From Gr. margarités, a 
pearl.) The name borne by the undernoted queens 
and princesses who act as conspicuous figures in his- 
tory: — J., often styled The Semiramis of the North, a 
daughter of Waldemar III. of Denmark, and B. in Co- 
penhagen, 1353, m., in 1363, Haco, king of Norway, on 
whose death in 1330 she became queen-regnant of Nor- 
way, and 7 years later, on the death of her son Olaus, 
ascended the throne of Denmark. She soon initiated 
a successful war with Sweden, and added the throne 
of that country to her duminions. She framed the 
famous Treaty of Calmar, which established the “ trinity 
in unity” of the Scandinavian power. D. 1411.— M. 
or ANnJou, daughter of René d'Anjou, Duke of Lor- 
raine, was B. in 1429, and m., in 1445, Henry VI., king 
of England, during whose unhappy reign —a reign 
which the War of the Roses steeped in English blood — 
she acted. if not with prudence, at all events with cour- 
age and firmness. After having been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Tewkesbury, 1471, she was ransomed 
by Louis XI., and passed the close of her days in 
France, dying in that country in 1431.— M. or Na- 
VARRE, Sister of François 1. of France, B. 1492, m., 2dly, 
in 1527, Henri d'Albert, king of Navarre, and became 
mother of the celebrated Jeanne d'Albret (q. v.), mother 
of Henri IV. of France. M. was distinguished by her 
beauty, grace, and mental accomplishments, not less 
than a kindliness of disposition towards the persecuted 
Huguenots, which brought her the enmity of the Ro- 
man Catholic party. She wrote the /eplameron, a 
series of lively but somewhat licentious tales, written 
much after the model of Boccaccio'’s Decamerone. D. 1549 

Margaric Acid, (mir-yir'ik-.) [From (ir. margarités, 
a pearl.) (Chem.) An artificial fatty acid, prepared by 
the ac of potash on cyanide of cetyl. It forma 


E (mdr’gdat,) a seaport and watering-place of 
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white crystals, soluble fn ether, and uniting with bases 
to form salts. Form. Cyl 4. 

Margarita, (-gah-re'tuh,) an island in the Caribbean 
Sea belonging to Venezuela, and situate 30 m. N. of 
Cumajfia, in N. Lat. 11°, W. Lon. 64°; area, 600 aq. m. 
Pop. abt. 20,000.— A Mexican island in the N. Pacific 
Ocean, off the coast of Lower California; area, 300 sq. 
m. It lies in N. Lat. 24° 18’, W. Lon. 1119 14’. 


England, co. Kent, at the entrance to the estuary of the 
Thames, 65 m. E. of London. Pop. 12,034. 

Margraviate, (midr-grai’ve-at.) —— Ger. mark, a 
border, and graf, count.) Formerly, in Germany, the 
territory or jurisdiction of a margrare, who was origi» 
nally an officer intrusted with the command of a fron- 
tier region. Their institution dated from the era of 
Charlemagne, and in the 12th cent. their rank was set- 
tled as being coequal with that of princes of the em- 
pire. The wife of a margrave bore the title of mure 
gravine. 

Mar’guerite, the French rendering of MARGARET, 7. v. 

Maria da Gloria, (mah-re‘ah dah glo're-ah,) Queen of 
Portugal, dau. of Dom Pedro I., Emperor of Brazil, was B. 
at Rio de Janeiro, 1819. On the death of her grandsire, 
John VI., she became virtually his successor on the 
Portuguese throne. Her claims, however, were opposed 
by her uncle, Dom Miguel. A war ensued, which re- 
sulted in her favor, and in 1834 she was declared of 
regnant age. Donna Maria m. lst the Duke of Leuch- 
tenburg, son of Eugene Beauharnais (g. v.), and 2dly,io 
1836, Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, by whom she 
became mother of the present king, Dom Pedro V. In 
1846 a civil war broke out in Portugal, which was not 
suppressed without the intervention of a British fleet 
sent to the royal assistance. D. 1853. 

Maria Louisa, (-/00-e’zah,) second wife of Napoleon 
I., Emperor of the French, and dau. of Francis I. of 
Austriu, was B. in 1791. In 1810 she espoused her 
father’s conqueror, and in the following year gave birth 
to the king of Rome, afterward the so-styled Napoleon 
II. After the fall of the Emperor she obtained from the 
Allied Powers a cession of the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia, and m.2dly, Count Neipperg her chamberlain. 
Ay unworthy successor to the Empress Josephine D. 
n 1847. 

Mariamne, (ma-re-dm’ne,) the beautiful Jewish wife 
of Herod the Great, falsely accused of infidelity to him, 
was put to death by his order B.c. 28. Her sad story is 
related in the Antiquities of Josephus. 

Mariana, JUAN DA, (mah-re-ah'nah,) an eminent &pan- 
ish historian, B. at Talavera, 1536. Ilis fame rests upon 
his History of Spain (1592), esteemed the finest work of 
its kind in the language. D. 1623. 

Marianne’ Islands. Sce LADRONES. 

Maria Theresa, (mah-ri’ah te-re’zuh,) Queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia,and Empress of Germany, dau. of the 
Emperor Charles VI., B. 1717, m. in 1736 Francis, Duke 
of Lorraine. She s. her father in 1740 in accordance 
with the act known as the Pragmatic Sanction. Her title 
was disputed by a number of European princes, and be- 
ing threatened by France, Prussia, and Bavaria, she was 
in danger of losing all her possessions, but was saved by 
the chivalrous fidelity of the Hungarians; and the War 
of the Austrian Succession, after lasting more than T 
years, terminated in her favor by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1748. She lost only Silesia and Glatz, and tle 
duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastella. whilst, on 
the other hand, her husband was elected emperor. 
During the period of peace, she made great financial re- 
forms; agriculture, manufactures, and commerce flour- 
ished, the national revenues greatly increased, and the 
burdens were diminished. The Seven Years’ War (1756- 
63) between Austria and Prussia again reduced Austria 
to a state of great exhaustion; but when it was con- 
cluded, the empress renewed her efforts tv promote 
national prosperity, and made many important reforms. 
On the death of her husband, 1765, she associated her 
sun Joseph with herself in the government of her 
hereditary states. She joined with Russia and Prussia 
in the partition of a third part of Poland. This noble 
woman and great ruler D. in 1780. Among the great 
acts of her reign were the abolition of the Inquisition 
at Milan; the suppression of the punishment by tor- 
ture; and the banishment of the order of Jesuits from 
the empire. 

| Marie Antoinette, (mah-re’ Gn-twah-nétt’,) was a 

daughter of Francis I. of Germany by his great empresa, 
Marian Theresa. In 1770 she m. the French Dauphin, 
afterward the ill-fated Louis XVI. Endowed with won- 
derful charms of person, mind, and manner, and adding 
thereto a lofty and somewhat haughty spirit, it became 
ber misfortune, as also that of her family and her 
adopted country, to oppose by her influence over her 
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royal husband, those reforms in state polity which the 
growing liberalism of the times demanded. The result 
appeared in the Revolution of 1789, with its following 
Keign of Terror. M. A. shared the imprisonment of 
her husband and children with unwavering courage 
and fidelity, and perished under the guillotine, Oct. 16, 
1793. 

Marie de Médicis, (It. Magia pe’ Menict,] (dui ma’- 
du-eats.) B. in Florence, 1573, dau. of Francis, Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany, became in 1600 the 2d queen of Henri 
IV. of France, and, after bis death, regent of the king- 
dom during the minority of her son Louis XIII. She, 
however, governed the country so unworthily, as to 
become supplanted by Cardinal Richelieu, who caused | 
her to be imprisoned and ultimately banished from | 
France. D. at Cologne, in extreme poverty it is said, 
in 1642. 

Marie Galante, (-gah-lént’,) an island of the W. In- | 
dies, belonging to France, situate bet. Dominica and 
Guadaloupe; area, 60 sy.m.; C. Basseterre. Pup. 14,000, 

Marien, (mah’reez,) in Missouri, a central co.; area, 550 

.m.; C. Vienna. 

Marietta, (mah-re-ét¢tah,) in Georgia, a vill., C. of Cobb 
co., abt. 20 m. N.W. of Atlanta. Php. 1,888, — In Orio, 
a town (the oldest in the State, dating from 175s), C. of 
Washington county, at the confluence of the Ohio and 
Muskingum rivers, 115 miles S.E. of Columbus. 





Madrignano, (mah-reen-yah’no,) a town of N. Italy, on 
the Lambro, 10 m. 8.E. of Milan, memorable for the de- 
feat of the allied Germans, Italians, and Swiss under 
Maximilian I., by Francis I. of France, 1515. A second 
battle fought near it is better known in history as the 
battle of Pavia (4. v.). Ina third action fought in its 
vicinity, June 8, 1859, the Sardinian army gained a vic- 
tory over the Austrians. 

Marigold. (Bot.) See CALENDULA. 

Marin, (mah-reen’,) in California, a W.N.W. co., washed 
by San Francisco and San Pablo bays; area, 500 sq. m.; 
C. San Rafael. 

Marine, (mu-reen’.) [L. marinus, from mare, the sea. ] 
Pertaining to the sea; as murine productions, &c. Also, 
a general name for the navy of a kingdom or state: 
comprehending likewise all that relates to naval affairs, 
as the building, rigging, arming, equipping, navigat- 
ing, and employing ships. 

Marines, (mih-reenz'.) (Same deriv.) (Nav.) Soldiers 
raised for naval service, and trained to fight both on 
shipboard and on land. 

Mario, Guiseppe, MARQUIS or CANDIA, (mah’re-o,) one 
of the most eminent tenor vocalists of hia time, B. in 
Turin of noble family in 180S, resigned his commission 
in the Sardinian army in 1830, to enter uj on an operatic 
career which in point of popularity and success has 
scarce had its equal. He m. Ist, the famous cantatrice 
Guiletta Grisi (q. v.), and 2dly, in 1872. a lady of the noble 
English family of Somerset, dukes of Beaufort. D. 1882, 

Marion, FRANcIs, (mdre-tin,) an American partiran 
general, B. in S. C., 1732. On the breaking out of the 
Kevolutionary War, 1776, he did gallant service during 
a period of 3 years in defending the States of Georgia 
and S. Carolina against the enemy's forces, and barass- 
ing them bya brilliantly carried on guerilla warfare, 
in which he was almost uniformly successful. D. 1793. 

Marion, (mdr’c-dn,) in Alabama, a N.W. co., b. by Mis- 
sissippi; area, 1,180 square miles. Capital, Pikeville.— 
In Arkansas,a N. county, skirted by Missouri; area, 
700 square miles. Capital, Yellville—In Florida, a N. 
central county ; area, 2,200 square miles. Capital, Ocala. 
—In Georgia, a S.W. county; areu, 40 square miles. 
Capital, Buena Vista.—In JUinots, a S. central county; 
area, 530 square miles. Capital, 8alem.—In Indiana, a 
central county; area, 420 square miles. Capital, Indian- 
apolis.—In Jowa, a S.S.E. central county; area, 576 sq. 
miles. Capital, Knoxville.—In Kansas, an E. central 
county; area, 850 square miles. Capital, Marion Centre. 
—In Kentucky, a central connty; area, 330 sq miles. 
Capital, Lebanon.—In Mississippi, a S. county, b. on 
Louisiana; area, 1,570 square miles. Capital, Columbia. 
—In Missouri, a N.E. county, b. E. by Illinois: area, 432 
square miles. C. Palmyra—In Ohio, a N.W. central 
county; area, 360 square miles.—A town, C. of the pre- 
ceding co., about 44 m. N. of Columbus.—In Oregon, a 
N.W. county; area, 1,200 square miles. The Cascade 
Range forms its E. boundary. Capital. Salem —In & 
Carolina, an E. dist., trenching upon N. Carelina; area, 
1,100 square miles. C. Marion Court-House.—In Tennes- 

_ gee, a 8. county; area, 700 Square miles. Capital, Jasper. 
—In Texas, N.E. county, b. by Louisiana; area, 700 
sq.m. Capital, Jefferson.—In W. Virgintu,a N. by E. 
co.: area, 300 sq. m. C. Fairmount. 

Mariotte, Epur, (mah-re-ct’",) un cminent Frenen 
natural philusopher, B. in Dijon, 1610; v. 16x4. 
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Maritotte’s Law. (Phys.) The law discovered by 
Mariotte (and claimed by the English in the name of 
Royle), that the elasticity or preanure of gases is die 
rectly proportional to their density, and therefore im 
versely proportional to the apace they occupy. 

Mari > (mdr-e-po'zah jin California, a central co, 
b. E. by the Sierra Nevala; area, 2,000 aq. m. This is 
one of the richest mineral regions in the State, espe- 
cially in gold-bearing. C. Mariposa. 

Maritime Law, (mdr'-tin.) From L. maritimus, 
belonging to the sea.) See Law. 

Maritza, (mah-ril'sah,) (anc. Hebrus,\ a river of Euros 
pean Turkey, p. Roumelia, having its rise in the N.E 
slope of the Balkan Mts., and emptying into the Gulf 
of Enos (Ægean Sea) after a flow of 270 m. 

Marius, Caius, (ma'r-fis,)an illustrous Roman general 
aud dictator, B. of plebeian stock near Arpinum, 157 B.C 
After a period of military service under Scipio Afri- 
canus, he became tribune in 119, prætor in 115, and 
consul in 107, and with the latter obtained the chief 
cominand in the Jugurthine war, in which atruggle he 
was Victorious, taking Jugurtha prisoner, In 104 B.C. 
he was again chosen consul; defeated the barbarians 
in Gaul, 102; and while Alling his fifth consulship, 
gained a great victory over the Cimbri. His career 
thenceforward was one of incessant ambitious intrigues. 
At length, after couspiring against Sulla, and perpe- 
trating in Rome the moat fearful slaughter among his 
opponents, he becaine associated with Cinna in the con- 
sulship, S6, and D. in the same year. 

Marjoram, (midrjo-rim.) (Bat. See ORIGANUM. 

Mark, (sometimes written Marc.) (mahrk.) (Numis.) 
A money of account, or a coin. The English mark is 
two-thirds of a pound sterling, or 13s. 4d. The Ham- 
burg mark ja Is. 4d. 

Mark, THE Evanveutst. “John whose surname was 
Mark `“ (Acts xii. 12) was the son of Mary, a woman of 
piety who lived at Jerusalem, where the disciples oc- 
casionally assembled at her house fur prayer, and was 
sister to Barnabas (Col. iv. 10°. He is alao called Mar- 
cus. He accumpauied the Apostle Paul and Barnabas 
to Antioch, Cyprus, and Perga in Pamphylia, returned 
to Jerusalem, and went afterwards to Cyprus, and 
thence to Rome (see Acts xiii.; Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv 
11). Ecclesiastical tradition speaka of a missionary ex- 
pedition of M. to Egypt and the west of Africa, of his 
suffering martyrdom about the year 62 or 66 (the Cop- 
tic church still consider him their founder and first 
bishop), andof the transmission of his corpse to Venice, 
which city has chosen him for its patron saint. It is 
said that he wrote at Rome the gospel which bears his 
name, Tertullian and others pretend that St. Mark 
was no more than an amanuensis to St. Peter, who dic- 
tated this gospel to him; others assert that he wrote 
it after St. Peter's death. Nor are the learned less di- 
vided as tu the language in which it was written; some 
affirming it to have been Greek and others Latin. It 
however seems plainly intended for Christian converts 
from paganism, and is distinguished from the other 
evangelical writings by its brevity, passing over much 
that relates to the character of Christ as Messiah, 

Markham, (mdrk’dm,) in Canada W., a town of York 
co., 20 m. S. of Toronto. Pop, 8,152. 

Marl, (mdrl.) (Ger. mergel.) (Geol. and Agricul.) A 
species of calcareous earth, being a mixture of carbon- 
ate of lime and clay, used in agriculture for enriching 
barren land. When it consists chiefly of lime, it acts 
like that substance; when its principal ingredient is 
alumina or clay, it acts partly as lime, but chiefly by 
altering the texture of the soil. All mandy soils are 
improved by it. All solid marls crumble by exposure 
to the atmosphere, usually in the course of a year. 
Beds of marl frequently contain organic remains. 

Marlborough, Joan CHURCHILL, DUKE cr, (mirl'bro.) 
The greatest peneral of his time, B. in co, Wilts, Eng- 
land, of noble family, 1650. He was early distinguished 
for personal beauty and a graceful addreas, These 
qualities purchased him his army commission. tritted 
with a singular degree of military skill, combined with 
a rare personal intrepidity, he soon rose to yeneral 
rank, then deserted the falling fortunes of James IL, 
and was by the latter's successor, William JIE. raised 
to the peerage, and entrusted with high uulitary com- 
mand in Ireland. In thos position he was detected en- 
gaging in an intrigue to restore the former king, was 
deprived of his offices and honors, and after a brief im- 
prisonment in the Tower of London, and a subsequent 
term of exile from court, was restored to his former 
honorable position in 1606. The accession of Queen 
Anne, 1702, conducted M. to the zenith of his fortunes 
As commander-in-chief of the allied army in Flanders, 
he gained over the French the great victories of Blen- 
heim (1704); Ramilies (17063; Qudenarde (1708;* ang 
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Malplaquet (1709). After the accession to power of the 
Tory party, 1710, M. fell into disgrace at court until 
after the death of Anne, when her successor, George I., 
created him Captain-General of the kingdom. D. 1722. 
In addition to his warlike talents, M. was essentially a 
diplomatist of the highest type. His moru character 
was disfigured by two vices possessed by him in an in- 
ordinate degree —ambition and avarice. His scarcely 
lees celebrated wife, SARAH JENNINGS, the * Great Duch- 
ess of Marlborough,” 1660-1774, the enslaver of Queen 
Anne, and the haughticst woman in Europe, is said to 
have been the only human being her husband loved, 
and, what is more, feared. At the time of her death 
she was esteemed the wealthiest private individual in 
Europe. 

Marlborough, in S. Carolina, a N.E. dist.; area, 
504 sq. m.; C. Bonnetaville. 

Marmalade, (mdr'mah-ldd.) [Fr., from Pg. marmelo, 
a quince.) The pulp of quinces boiled into a consist- 
ence with sugar; or a confection of plums, apricots, 
quinces, and other fruits boiled with sugar. 

Marmont, Avuauste FREDERIC Louis VIESSE, DUO DE 
RaGuse, (mahr'món(g,)a marshal of France, B. at Cha- 
tillon-eur-Seine, 1774, after studying at the military 
school of Chalons, and brilliantly acquitting himself 
in the Egyptian and Jtalian campaigns of Bonaparte, 
was given by the latter, 1805, the chief command of 
the army operating against the Russians and their 
allies in Dalmatia. In 1809, after the battle of Wagram, 
he received the marshal’s staff, together with the vice- 
royalty of Illyria. He afterwards purticipated in the 
campaigns in Germany and France, 1813-14, and in 
April of the last-named — deserted his imperial 
master, and took command and office under the Bour- 
bons. Failing to suppress the insurrection of July, 
1830, his name was expunged, and he D. in exile at 
Venice, 1852, 

Marmora, (mdr'mo-rah,) in Canada W., a town of 
Hastings co., 32 m. 8.8.W. of Belleville. Pop. 1,699. 
Mar’mora, (Sea of,) (anc. Propontis,) a smal) area 
of water surface, forming the intervening sea bet. the 
nearest points of 8.E. Europe and W. Asia, communi- 
cating with the Black Sea by the Bosphorus, and with 
the Zgean Sea by the Strait of Dardanclles. It is of 
an irregular oval shape, often indenting the Asiatic 
coast, the Gulf of Ismid extending 30 m. inland. Its 
principal island, that of Marmora, has noted quarries 
of marble and alabaster. Length, 135 m.; breadth, 45 m. 

Marmoset, (mdr’mo-zct.) (Coci) A name often given 
to a number of small and 
beautiful species of Ameri- 
can monkeys of the gencra 
Hapale and Jacchus, also 
called OUISTITI; and some- 
times also to species of the 

enus Midas of naturalists. 

hey are all distinguished 
from the other American 
monkeys by the smaller 
number of their grinders, 
resembling in this the mon- 
keys of the Old World, also 
by the sharpness and crook- 
edness of their nails. They 
depart from the true quad- 
raimanous character in hav- 
ing the thumb notoppusable. j 

Marmot, (mar mol.) (Zoðl.) Fig. 462. — MARMOSET, 
See ARCTOMYS. (H. chrysomelas.) 

Marne, (mahrn,) a French 
river having its source in the dep. Haute-Marne, and 
emptying into the &cine at Charenton, after a N.W. 
course of 200 m., 140 m. of which are navigable. — A 
N.E. dep. of France, taking its name from the above 
river, and formerly comprising a part of the p. Cham- 

ne, bet. 48° 30—190 20’ N. Lat., and 3° 30’ and 5° E. 

n. Its soil is rich, and grows quantities of the noted 
wines of Champagne. Area, 3,2148q.m. C. Chalons-sur- 
Marne. Pop. 390,809.— Hauts-¥. See HAUTE-MARNE. 

Marochetti, CHARLES, Baron, (mdr-o-ket‘le,) an emi- 
nent sculptor, B. in Turin, 1805, and since 1848 a natu- 
ralized citizen of England. 

Maronites, (mdr iin-itz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Chris- 
tlans dwelling in the neighborhood of Mount Lebanon, 
and so called from Maro, their first bishop in the 7th 
cent. They are nominally under the Pope's supremacy, 
but the priests elect their own spiritual chiefs, and they 
are at liberty te marry. There is a college at Rome for 
the gratuitous education of young Maronites. 

Maroon, (mul-roon’.) [From Fr. marron, a kind of 
large chestnut.) (2aint.) One of s class of impure pig- 
ments found in various tints of reddish-black and red- 
dish-purple. 
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Maroons, (-roone’.) [Sp. Amer., hog-hunters.] The 
nume formerly given in the W. Indies to revolted and 
runaway negro slaves. 

Marozia., (mah-rot’se-ah,) a Roman lady, dau. of the 
celebrated Theodora, made herself notorious by her 
crimes and profligacy. After marrying 3 husbands im 
succession, and leading generally the life of a wanton 
and intriguante, she cuused the murder, in 928, of Pope 
John X., and influenced the election of three other 
pontiffs, among whom her own son, John XI. She was 
subsequently incarcerated in the castle of St. Angelo, 
where she died. 

Marquesas, (The.) (mdr-kai'sds,) the 8. group of 
islands of the Menddna Archipelago, Pacific Ocean, bet. 
8. Lat. 79 50’-10° 30, W. Lon. 138°-]10° 20. They are 
uncer French protectorate since 1842, and occupy an 
area of 600 sq. m. The greater part of them are moun- 
tainous, of volcanic formation, and possess, with a fertile 
soil, a hot but healthy climate. The natives of the M. 
are physically an able and handsome race, and still ina 
state of almost entire barbarism, notwithstanding the 
oe made by French missionaries to semi-civilize 
them. 

Marquetry, (mdrkrt-re.) (Fr. marqueterie.] (Arts.) 
The name epplied to a kind of fine inlaid cabinet-work, 
in which veneers of parti-colored woods, and some- 
times of the precious metals, tortuise-shell, ivory, &c., 
are inlaid into the ground-work of the piece of furniture 
iutended to be so decorated. See Bra, and Mosaic. 

Marquette, (mar-kel,) in Michigan, a N.W. co., skirted 
by Lake Superior on the N.E.; area, 3,400 8q. m.; C. 
Marquette.—A mining town, capital of above county, 
on Lake Superior, 300 miles north-west of Lansing.—In 
Wisconsin, a S. central county; area, 450 square miles. 
0. Montello. 

Marquis, Marquess, (mdrkwiz.) [Fr.; Sp. marqués; 
Pg. marques ; It. marchése, from L. marchisus, the gov- 
ernor of a border-land.] (Her.) The titular rauk and 
dignity borne by certain noblemen below the grade of 
duke, and above that of count (or earl). The wife of a M. 
takes the style and designation of marchioness. The name 
was originally applied to those who held command over 
the marches (border or frontier) of a state or kingdom. 

Marriage, (mur'rij.) [Fr. mariage.] (Law.) The union 
of mun and woman in the legal relation of husband and 
wife. With the most ancient inhabitants of the East 
the bride was obtained by presents made, or services 
rendered, to her parents; and to this day the same 
— prevails among the Circassians and the poorer 

urks and Chinese. Both men and women, among the 
Athenians, cut off their hair before M., and consecrated 
it to some god or goddess, under whose protection they 
bad more immediately placed themselves; and all vir- 
gins, before they could enter upon that state, were con- 
secrated to Diana. Previous to the actual Jf. of the 
parties contracted, sacrifices were offered up, and the 
ll of the victim was always thrown behind the altar, 
fitimating that anger and malice should have no ade 
Mission. Among the Romans there was no particular 
age determined tor M. but all espousals were to be con- 
eummated by the nuptials within two years. The man 
always, at the time of entering into contract, sent a 
lain iron ring to the woman asa pledge of affection. 
vow, among all civilized communities, M. is a civil con- 
tract between the parties themselves, constituted by 
their consent properly evidenced. The Church of Rome 
indeed regards it as a sacrament, and throughout Chrise 
tendom X. is usually attended by religious rites; but in 
the eye of the law, it is a simple civil contract, but a 
contract wbich can be entered into ouly in certain 
ways, this restriction being intended to enforce some 
caution and deliberation in the parties, as well as to 
preserve evidence of the fact which may be easily 
accessible afterwards, Af. being merely a contract be- 
tween two persons, it follows that an action will lie for 
breach of a promise to marry at the instance of either 
party,and damages may be recovered accordingly. A 
promise to marry may Le made either verbally or in 
writing; and in actions for breach of the promise it is 
for a jury to assess the damages which are appropriate 
to the relative situation and conduct of the parties, the 
usual evidence of the promise being acts of ccurtship, 
Jove-letters, and the observation of friends and acquainte 
ances. The contract of M. differs from other contracts 
in this, that it will not be set aside and treated as null 
merely because either party procured it by fraudulent 
representations. However much either party may 
have been deceived as to representations of the other's 
wealth, position, or prospects, the contract remains 
valid notwithstanding. Another particular in which 
the contract of M. differs from other contracts is, that 
it cannot be rescinded Ly either party or both at pleas 
ure, though that clect is brought about in another 
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way by certain kinds of misconduct, whether studied 
or not, of either party. See AGE, Divorce, &c. 
Marrow, (mdr’ro.) [A.8. mearh.| (Anat.) A substance 
of low sp. gr., filling the cells and cavities of the bones 
of mammals. In the long bones of a healthy adult 
mammal, the M. occurs as a yellow oily fluid, contained 
in vesicles like those of common fat, which are imbed- 
ded in the interspaces of the medullary membrane, 
which is a highly vascular membrane lining the in- 
terior of the bones. This M. consists of 96 per cent. of 
oil and 4 of water, connective tissue, and vessels. Its 
special uses are not very clearly known. 
Marrubium, (-roo'be-iim.) (ot.) A genus of herba- 
ceous plants, O. Lumiaceæ. The Common or White 
Horehound, M. vulgare, naturalized in the U. States, 
has an erect branched stem densely covered with cot- 
tony white hair. It has bitter tonic properties, and 
was once employed in many diseases, but has fallen 
into disuse except as a domestic remedy in chest com- 
laints. 
arryat, FREDERIC, (mdr’redt,) a distinguished Eng- 
lish novelist and naval officer, B. in London, 1792. 
After an active and meritorious service at sea for a 
period of 18 years, he retired from the naval profession 
with post-rank, abt. 1825, and devoted himself to litera- 
ture. His novels and tales descriptive of nautical life 
and naval manners are too well known to need expatia- 
tion here. The most popular are perhaps eter Simple, 
and Japhet in Search of a Father, D. 1848. 
Mars, (mdrs.) (Myth.) The Roman god of war, and 
the son of Jupiter and Juno, identified with the Greek 
Ares. He ranked next to Jupiter, was one of the three 
tutelary divinities of Rome, and was believed to be the 
real progenitor of the Roman people, being said to have 
been the father of Romulus himself by Rhea Silvia, the 
priestess of Vesta. M. was generally represented in 
the naked figure of an old man, armed with a helmet, a 
pike, and a shield. — ( Ast.) One of the superior planets, 
moving round the sun in an orbit between those of the 
earth and Jupiter. His mean distance from the sun 
is about 142,000,000 miles. He performs his mean side- 
real revolution in very nearly 687 days. At the begin- 
ning of this century his orbit was inclined to the ecliptic 
at an angle of 1° 51’6”. His diameter is about 4,100 
miles. He revolves on his axis in 24 h.39 m. 21s. The 
outlines of continents and seas may be distinctly dis- 
cerned on his surface. His reddish color is most proba- 
bly due to an ochreous soil, and his seas, by contrast, 
appear green. His poles seem very white, no doubt 
from snow, as the whiteness is greatest after the long 
polar winter, and it disappears after long exposure to the 
sun, 3 moons or satellites to W. were discovered in 1877. 
Marsala, (mdr-sa’lah,) par Lilyreum,) a seaport of 
Sicily, at the W. end of that island, 16 m. S.8.W. of 
Trapani. It is noted for its export of the excellent 
wines which bear the same name. Pop. 17,732 
Marseillaise’, (The,) or MARSEILLAISE HYMN. (Fr. 
Hist.) A famous national hymn of the French repub- 
licans, composed during the first Revolution by Rouget 
de l'Isle, an engineer officer. 
Marseille, (mdr-sdl,) (anc. Massilia,) the principal of 
French seaports, and the most flourishing commercial 
emporium in the 8. of Europe, C. of the dep. Bouches- 
du-Rhone, is situate on the E. shore of a bay of the 
Gulf of Lyon, 60 m. N.W. of Toulon. It is environed 
landward by a semicircle of lofty hills, and has two ex- 
cellent harbors protected by strong fortified works. 
The trading relations of M. embrace all the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean as far as the Levant, 
as well as the U. States, W. Indies, the British empire, 
and the N.of Europe. Her manufacturing interests are 
also extensive. This place, one of the most ancient 
towns in France, dates its rise from an Ionian colony, 
abt. 600 B. 0. 
Marsh. (Fr. marecage.] (Geog.) A tract of low land, 
usually or occasionally covered with water; or very 
wet and miry, and overgrown with coarse grass and 
sedges. Land occasionally overflowed by the tides is 
called a salt marsh. 
Marsh, GEoRGE Perkins, an American diplomatist and 
philologist, B. in Vermont, 1801, became minister resi- 
dent at the Ottoman Porte in 1849, to Greece in 1852, 
and in 1861 was appointed to the Italian court. His 
chief literary works are, A Compendious Grammar of the 
Old Northern or Icelandic Language (1838), and Man and 
Nature (1864). 
Marshal, (mdr’shdl.) [Fr. maréchal, from L. Lat. 
marescallus.| Originally, an officer who had the super- 
intendence of a stud of horses. It has various modern 
significations: the most common being that of a pur- 
suivant, herald, or other officer who regulates certain 
ceremonials, In the U. States, the term is applied toa 
@ivil officer, appoiuted by the President and Senate, in 
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each judicial dist., corresponding vith the English 
functionary styled sheriff of acountr ~( Mil.) See FIELD 
MARSHAL. — MARSHAL OF France, t*9 highest military 
rank in the French army, corresponding with that of 
Jield-marshal in the English, German, and Austrian ser- 
vices. It was created in the reign of Philip Augustus, 
céased after the deposition of Louis XVI., and was re 
vived by the first Napoleon.— EARL DMARSHAL or ENG- 
LAND, a great officer of state. See HERALD's COLLEGE. 


Mar’shall, Jons, an eminent American jurist, B. im 


Fauquier co., Va.. 1755; served in several battles of the 
Revolution, afterwards entered upon the study and 
practice of the law, and in 1788 became a member of 
the Convention of his native State, where he took am 
active part in promoting the settlement of its constitu- 
tion, and supported the Federalist party. In 1797 he 
was a colleague of Mr. Gerry and Gen. Pinck ney on a 
special mission to the French Directory ; in 1799 entered 
Congress, and there highly distinguished himself. In 
the following year be entered upon the duties of sec. of 
state, and in 1801 was appointed to the chief-justiceship 
of the Supreme Court of the U. States, a position he 
filled with high honor to himself and his decisions dur- 
ing the long period of 34 years. D. 1835. 


Mar’shall, in Alabama, a N.E. co.: area, 677 sq. m. ; C. 


Warrenton.—In Illinois, a N. central county; area, 
445 square miles. Capital, Lacon.—In IJndiana,a N. 
county; area, 440 square miles. Capital, Plymouth — 
In Jowa, a central county; area, 576 square miles. Cap- 
ital, Marshalltown.—In Kansas, a N.E. county. b.on Ne- 
braska; area, 900 square miles. Capital, Marysville.— 
In Michigan, a prosperous manuf. town, C. of Calhoun 
co., on the Kalamazoo river, 43 miles south-west of 
Lansing.—In Mississippi, a N.county on the Tennes- 
seean frontier: area, 860 sq. miles. Capital, Holly 
Springs.—In Tennessee, a S. central county; area, 360 
square miles. Capital, Lewisburg —In W. Virgina, a N. 
co., bordering on Pennsylvania and Ohio; area, 230 sg. 
m. C. Moundaville. 


Mar’shalling.. [From marshal.) ( Her.) The arrang- 


ing of the several armorial bearings belonging to dis- 
tinct families in one shield or escutcheon, together 
with their various ornaments, parts, and appurte- 
nances, 


Mar’shalltown, in Jwa, a town, C. of Marshall co., 


abt. 69 m. W, of Cedar Rapids. 

LIGHT CARBURETTED IIYDROGEN. 
(Chem.) A gaseous hydro-carbon frequently occurring 
in nature. It is the fire-damp of miners, and fre- 
quently rises from the earth in marshy districts. Sp. 
gr. 0:557. It has neither taste, smell, nor color, and has 
no action on test-paper. It is very slightly soluble in 
water. When Ignited, it burns with a pale white flame. 
Form. CHy. The safety-lamp isan oil lamp, the flame 
of which is surrounded by a cage vf iron wire gauze, 
having 700 or 800 meshes in the square inch, and made 
double at the top where the heat ef the flame chiefly 
plays. This cage is protected by stout iron wires at- 
tached to a ring for suspending the lamp. A brass tebe 
passes up through the oil reservoir, and in this these 
slides, with considerable friction,a wire bent atthet 4 
sọ that the wick may be 
trimmed without taking 
off the cage. If this lamp 
be suspended in a large 
jar, closed at the top with 
a perforated wooden cover 
(A, Fig. 463), and having Æ 
an aperture (B) below, ` 
through which coal-gas 
may be admitted, the ‘amp 
will burn, of course, in the 
ordinary way; but if the 
gas be allowed to pass 
slowly into the jar, the 
flame will be seen to wa- 
ver, to elongate itself very 
considerably, and will be 
ultimately extinguished, = 
when the wire cage will 
be seen to be filled witha 
mixture of coal-gas and 








Fic. 463. 
air burning tranquilly within the gauze,which prevents 
the flame from passing to ignite the explosive atmos 
phere surrounding the lamp; that an explosive mix- 
ture really fills the jar may be readily ascertained by 
introducing, through an aperture (C) in the cover, the 
unprotected flame of a taper, when an explosion will 


take place. This experiment illustrates the action of 
the Davy lamp in a mine which contains fire-damp, and 
makes it evident that this lamp would affora complete 
protection if carefully used. Its great defect is that it 
does not afford more than a glimmering light, so thas 
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evon if the miners were prohibited from employin 
any candles, they would (and experience has prov 
that they do) remove the wire cage at all risks. The 
lamp has been modified so as partially to remove this 
defect, by substituting glass or talc for some portions 
of the wire gauze. It is now usual, however, to employ 
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of tha French W. Indies, being the northernmost of the 
Windward group of the Caribbees; in N. Lat. 14° 48 
W. Lon. 61° 10’, 30 m. S. by E. of Dominica. Area, 1 

sy.m. Surface diversified; soil highly fertile and pro- 
ductive. C. St. Pierre. Discovered by the Spaniards 
in 1493, M. became a French colony in 1635. Pop. 141,718. 


the Davy lamp merely in order to test the state of the! Martinsburg, in W. Virginia, a town, C. of Berke 


air in the different parts of the mine ; for this purpose | 


ley co.. abt. 100 m. W. of Baltimore. 


the firemen descend before the commencement of work: Martlet, (mdrtlct.) (Her.) A fanciful little bird, 


every morning, and examine with their sufety-Inmps | 


every portion of the mine, giving warning to the 
miners not to approach those parts in which any accu- 
mulation of fire-damp (or, technically, “ sulphur”) is 
perceived. The miners then work with naked candles, 
and it appears to be not unusual to see a blue flame (or 
corpse light) playing around the candles, so that the 
miners may become accustomed to regard with little 
concern the very indication which shows that the 
quantity of fire-cdamp is only a little below that re- 
quired to form an explosive mixture. 

Marsh-Hawk. (2l.) See Circus. 

Marsh- Mallow, (-mdl/lo.) (Bot.) See ALTHRA. 

Marsh-mar’igold. (Bol.) See CALTHA. 

Marsi, (midr’se,) or Mar’stans. (Anc. Hist.) An Italian 
race of people allied with the Romans against the Sam- 
nites, B.c. 308. They long remained faithful to Rome, 
but in B. c. 91-89 they engaged in war with that power, 
were defeated, and thencetourward became absorbed into 
the Roman body politic. 

Marston Moor, (mirz‘ttin-.) (Eng. Hist.) See Crom- 
WELL, 

Marsupialia, (mdr-soo-pe-a’leah,) or MARSUPIALS. 
(From Gr. marsupton,a pouch.] (Zol) An O. of ani- 
mals which must be placed near the base of the mam- 
malian scale, and show in their structure various points 
of connection with reptiles. One of the most remark- 
able parts of their structure is the possession of an ex- 
ternal pouch, which serves asa lodgment for the young, 
that are always prematurely born. They vary greatly 
in their habits and food, and, with the exception of the 
Opossum fam. found in America, are all confined, to 
Australian; and it is a singular fact, that all the mam- 
mals of Australia, over 100 species of which are known, 
belong to this order. 

Marten. (Zotl.) See MUSTELIDÆ. 

Martial, (mdr’shd!l,) Marcus VALERIUS MARTIALIS, a 
Roman epigrammatist, who flourished in the latter part 
of the lst cent. A.D. 

Martial Law. [L. martialis, warlike.] See Law. 

Martin I., (mdrtin,) Pope, s. Theodore, 649; D. 655. 
— M. II. s. John VIII. 832; pv. 884. — M. III. s8. Ste- 
phen VIII. 943; D. 946.— M. IV. 8. Nicholas III. 1251; 
D. 1285.— Jf. V. was elected after the abdication of Gre- 
gory XII., and the deposition of John XXIII. and Ben- 
edict XII., his election finally extinguishing the great 
Western schism, 1417. D. 1431. 

Martin. [Fr. martinet.) (Zool.) See HIRUNDINIDÆ. 

Martin, Bon Lovis HENRI, (mdr’tahn,) a French his- 
torian, B. at St. Quentin, 1810. His great work is a 


History of France from the Earliest Times to 1789 (15. 
vols., 1838-63), the best work ever published on French ; 


history. 
Martin, Joux, a distinguished English historical 
ainter, B. in Northumberland, 1789: D. 1854. 
artin, (St.,) a native of Pannonia, became bishop of 
Tours abt. 360 a. D., and is considered as the apostle of 
the Gauls. D. abt. 409. 

Martin, in Indiana, a S. S. W. co.; area, 340 sq. m.; C. 
Dover Hill._—In Minnesota, a southern county, b. on 
Iowa; area, 520 square miles. Capital, Fairmount.—In 
N. Carolina, an E. county; area, 430 square miles. C. 
Williamston. 

Martinez de Ia Rosa, Francisco, (mdr’teen-atth 
da lak ro’sah,) a distinguished Spanish orator, states- 
man, and man of letters, B. in Granada, 1789, distin- 
guished himself by his patriotic outpourings by tongue 
and pen during the war carried on by his country dur- 
ing the French invasion, 1808-12. In the latter year 
he entered the Cortes, and on the return of Ferdinand 
VII. suffered six vears' imprisonment on account of the 
— liberalism of his political views. In 1834 

e became prime-minister, and drew up the new con- 


stitution; and in 1851 was chosen president of the: 
Chamber of Peers. D. 1862. As poet, dramatist, and | 


historian, the many works of M.'s pen betray genius of 
no common order. 

Martingale, (mdrting-gdl.) [Fr.] (Man.) A thong 
of leather fastened at one end of the girths under the 
belly of the horse, and at the other end to the musrol, 

ing between the fore-legs; it is intended to keep 

im from rearing. —(Nuul.) A rope extending from 
the jib-boom to the end of the bumpkin. 

igue, or Martinico, (mdr-tin-eck’,) an island 


somewhat resembling a swallow, but with short tufte 
of feathers in lieu of legs. When displayed on an es. 
cutcheon, they serve as the mark of distinction of 
fourth son. 


Martynia, (-tin’e-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of Pedaliacex, 


consisting of branching herbaceous plants covered with 
clammy hairs, and having roundish somewhat heart- 
shaped leaves, and spikes of flowers, of which the 
calyx is divided into five nearly equal pieces, and the 
irregular bell-shaped corolla is unequally five-lobed , 
and puffed out below. The fruit is a hard woody 
wrinkled capsule terminating in two curved beaks or 
hooks, and is divided into four cells containing several 
large seeds. 


Martyr, (mdrtir.) [Gr. martiis, literally, a witness.) 


(Eccl. Hist.) Any innocent person who suffers death in 
defence of a cause rather than abandon it. In the 
Christian sense of the word, it is one who lays down 
his life for the Gospel, or suffers death for the sake of 
his religion. Those who boldly asserted their belief, 
but were not visited with the extreme punishment of 
death, were termed con/fessors. 


Martyrology, (mdr-tir-dl'oje.) (Gr. martiis, a mar- 


tyr, and logos, a description.] (Ecct.) A catalogue or 
list of martyrs, including a history of their lives and 
sufferings. 


Marvel of Peru. (Bot.) See MIRABILIS. 
Marwar, (mhar'wiidr,) or Joudpoor, a Brit. tribu- 


tary state of N. India, bet. N. Lat. 24-2850, and E. Lon. 
70-750; area, 34,132 ay. m. It is peopled principally 
by Rajpoots. Its soil is highly prolific of cereals. C. 


‘ Joudpoor. Pop. 1,783,000. 
Mary. (md’re.) [Heb. Miriam; Gr. Maria, or Mariam.] 


(Script.) The mother of Jesus (Matt. i. 16). The inci- 
dents in the life of the Blessed Virgin, related in thes 
New Testament, are few in number, and chiefly relate 
tothe Annunciation, and to her relation with our Lord. 
Many theological questions respecting the Virgin Mary 
have been raised among Christians of the various 
churches, which would be out of place here. — M., the 
sister of Lazarus, and the beloved of Jesus, evinced 
her deep love for Christ by pouring very precious oint- 
ment over both his head and his feet ( Matt. xxvi. 6-13), 
after which we bear of her no more.— M., the mother 
of James and Joses, must have been identical with 3. - 
the wife of Cleophas, and the sister of M. the Virgin. 
She showed her Jove to Jesus by her attendance at his 
cross and at his tomb. — M., the mother of John Mark, 
in whose house at Jerusalem the disciples were assem- 
bled praying when Peter was supernaturally rescued 
from Herod's prison (Acts xii. 12).— M. MAGDALENE, 
probably so called from Magdala, the place of her birth 
or residence, was foremost among the honorable women 
who ministered unto Christ and his disciples. (Matt. 
xxviii, 1-10; Mark xv. 47, xvi. 1-10; Luke xxiv. 1-12; 
John xx. 1, 2, 10-18.) She was especially devoted to 
Christ for his mercy in having cast out from her seven 
evil spirits. (Luke viii. 2, 3.) She was early at his tomb; 
and lingering there when the disciples had retired, she 
wus the first to throw herself at the feet of the risen 
Saviour. There is no evidence that she was ever a 
profligate. 


Mary I., Queen of England, daughter of Henry VIII. 


by his first wife, Catherine of Aragon, B. 1516. She 
steadfastly refused to conform to the Protestant reli- 
gion, and upon succeeding to her brother Edward VI., 
1553, she took vigorous measures to restore the Roman 
Catholic faith. After quelling an insurrection of the 
Protestants, she put to death her cousin Lady Jane 
Grey (q. v.), and then proceeded to carry out those 
bloody persecutions which have given her an odious 
name in history. She married Philip of Spain (after- 
wards Philip II.) in 1554; assisted him in a war against 
France, 1557; gained a victory at St. Quentin, and lost 
Calais. Dying iu 1558, M.'s short and troublous ‘reign 


was s. by the long and glorious one of her half-sister 
Elizabeth. 


Mary de’ Medici. See MARIE pz MEDICIS. 
Marye’s Hill, (ma’reez-,) a locality in Spottsylvania 


co., Virginia, where occurred one of the most desperately 
fought struggles of the Civil War, Dec. 13, 1862. Held by 
the Confederates under Geu. Longstreet, it withstood a 
series of assaults by the Nationals under Gens. Hancoc 

Hooker, Howard, Burnside, and Humphreys, in which 
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the Union loss amounted to over 8,800 men. This position 
was ultimately taken by Gen. Sedgwick, May 3, 1563. 

Maryland, (ma’reldnd,) the northernmost of the 8. 
section of States which form the Amer. Union, lies bet. 
N. Lat. 38°-39° 44’, W. Lon. 75° 3’-79 32’, and has for its 
boundaries, on the N. Pennsylvania, W. and 8.W. the two 
Virginias, E. Delaware, and S.E. the Atlantic Ocean. 
Maximum length, 196 m.; breadth, from 120 m. to 5. 
Total area, 11,124 sq. m., or 7,119,260 acres, of which 
9,356 sq. m., or 5,987,840 acres, are water-surface. This 
State is separated into two distinct natural divisions 
by the upper estuary of Chesapeake Bay, the W. one of 
which is by far the largest, most cultivated, and most 
populated. The land on either side, respectively known 
as the E. Shore and the W. Shore, is intersected in all 
directions by considerable rivers, and by inlets of the 
eea; chief among the former being the Patuxent, 
Patapsco, and Susquehanna (on the W. Shore), and the 
Nanticoke, Choptank, and Chester rivers (on the E. 
Shore). In the N.W. a long, narrow strip of territory 
juts out bet. Pennsylvania and W. Virginia, from the 
jatter of which States it is divided by a spur of the 
Alleghanies. More to the E., the South Mountain off- 
shoot of the Blue Ridge chain cuts through M. from 
Virginia into Pennsylvania. With the exception of 
these hilly tracts, the surface of the State presents gen- 
erally a uniform level, with gradual acclivities towards 
the N. The soil, on the whole, is highly fertile, pro- 
ducing the principal cereals in abundance, together 
with tobacco, hemp, flax, sorghum, and a rich assort- 
ment of fruits. As a tobacco-growing State, M. takes 
high rank in the Union. The mineral wealth of M. is 


great; langs quantities of coal and iron are annually |, 


raised and exported, besides which gneiss, copper, 
Ravlin, limestone, marbles, &c., are found in rich abun- 
dance. Commercially, M. holds a high place among 
the States of the Republic in point of manufs. and ex- 
portation of general produce; and her flourishing posi- 
tion in this respect is in no little measure due to the 
advantages accruing from her wonderful facilities of 
water communication, as well as from an admirably 
located and organized railway system. M. is politically 
partitioned into 23 cos. The chief centres of trade 
and pop. are Baltimore, Annapolis (the cap.), Frederick, 
Cumberland, Havre de Grace, Elkton, Easton, &c. The 
vt.is based upon the constitution of July 4, 1851. 
he governor is elected for four years. The legislature 
consists of a Senate of twenty-two, and a House of 
Delegates of seventy-four members—the 1st elected every 
four years, the latter biennially. M. sends six repre- 
sentatives to the Federal Congress. In 1880, the as- 
sessed value of real and personal estate was $459,187 ,408. 
In the same year, the public debt amounted to 
$11,257,561. i hee worship and educational inter- 
ests are well and extensively attended to and cared for ; 
the number of pupils in the public schools in 1880 was 
162,431. The chief seminaries of high education com- 
prise Johns Hopkins University, Maryland University, 
and St. Mary’s, Baltimore, Loyola, St. John’s, and Wash- 
ington colleges. The principal religious communions 
are those of the Roman Catholics and Methodists. M., 
first settled in 1631, by a body of Virginian adventurers 
under Capt. Clay borne, received its first permanent colo- 
uization in 1634, under a charter granted by Charles I. 
to Lord Baltimore, who thereupon became its Lord Pro- 
— — During the course of years troubles arose, 
aving their origin in religious animosities, which 
lasted, with some slight intermissjons, till abt. the be- 
ginnivg of the 18th cent. In 1729 Baltimore took its 
rise, and thenceforward the prospe-ity of the colony 
progressed with rapid strides. M. participated in the 
struggle for National independence; and her soil, in 
1812-14, suffered severely from the operations of the 
British forces. The Civil War also caused it to become 
a battle-ground, and the State’s sympathies with the 
Confederates compelled the occupation of her territory 
by a strong Union force which laid it under martial 
law. Since then AM. has declined to ratify the lōth 
Amendment. 
Maryport, (-pdrt,) a seaport and watering-place of 
England, co. Cumberland, on the Solway Frith, 25 m. 
8.W. of Carlisle. Pop. 6,500. 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, B. 1542, was the only 
sugviving child of James V. by his 2d queen, Mary of 
Lorraine (q.v.). Crowned queen while yet a babe, her 
hand was unsuccessfully sought for by Henry VIII. of 
England for bis son and successor, Edward VI. That 
rejection (dictated by French influence) led toa war 
between the two countries, in which the Scots were 
xouted at Pinkie, 1547, To insure her safety, and also 
to provide for her education, the young queen was 
sent to France, where she was reared in the corrupt 
court of Catherine de’ Medici. In 1658, she m. the 
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Dauphin, and after his accession as Francis IT., reigned 
Queen of France for a period of some 17 months, until 
her husband's death in 1560. She then returned to 
Scotland, and there assumed her rightful regal author- 
ity. During her long absence, however, the English 
and Protestant element had made great progress jn 
that kingdom, under the regency of her half-brother, 
the Earl of Murray, an able and ambitious man; and, 
her being again sought in marriage, she discarded nu- 
merous suitors of higher rank in favor of her cousin, 
Lord Darnley, a handsome but vicious youth. They 
were married in 1565, and a rebellion headed by Mur- 
ray followed. That suppressed, new troubles arose. 
M.’s levity and indiscreet choice of favorites — the mur- 
der of Rizzio, her reputed paramour—the queen's 
liaison with the Earl of Bothwell (q. r.)— her husband's 
murder by the latter (perhaps with M.'s connivance)— 
the rising of the nobility in arms to avenge Darnicy’s 
murder— the seizure of the queen's person by Both- 
well, and her subsequent marriage to him — the over- 
throw of the royal army at Carberry, June 15, 1567 — 
M.'s imprisonment in and escape from Lochleven Castle 
—the final defeat of her arms at Langside, May 12, 
1568 — these are the leading events in this queen's un- 
happy reign. On the 16th of May, in spite of the 
entreaties of her best friends, M. crossed the Solway, 
and threw herself on the protection of Queen Eliza- 
beth, only to find herself a prisoner for life. From 
Carlisle, her first place of captivity, she was taken, in 
July, to Bolton; trom Bolton she was carried, in Feb- 
ruary, 1569, to Tutbury; from Tutbury, she passed in 
succession to Wingfield, to Coventry, to Chatsworth, to 
Sheffield, to Buxton, and to Chartley. She was re- 
moved, last of all, to Fotheringhay, in September, 1556, 
there to be tried on a charge of complicity in a plot 
against the life of Elizabeth. Senteuce of death was 
pronounced against her on the 25th of October; but it 
was not until the lst of February, 1557, that Elizabeth 
took courage to sign the warrant of execution. It was 
carried into effect on the &th, when M. laid her head 
upon the block with the dignity of a queen and the 
constancy and resignation of a martyr. 


Marysville, (ma'riz-vìl,) in California, a fine and 


flourishing city, C. of Yuba co., at the head of the Yuba 
river navigation, 100 m. N.N.E. of Benicia. 


Masaccio, Tommaso Gvuipo DI SAN GIOVANNI, a cele- 


brated Florentine painter, B. 1402; D. 1443. His best 
works are the great frescoes in the Brancacci chapel of 
the church of San Pietro del Carmine, Florence. 


Masaniello, — the ordinarily received 


name of a fisherman, one TOMMASO ANIELLO, B. at 
Amalfi, 1622, and who, in 1647, placed himself at the 
head of 50,000 Neapolitan insurgents in order to compel 
the Spanish viceroy, the Duke of Arcos, to grant cer- 
tain concessions for thecommon good. The movement 
thus initiated by M.—and which afterward resulted in 
the release of his country from the foreign yoke— cost 
him his life, cut off by assassination after a public 
career of 9 days only. His story is the subject of a 
well-known favorite opera by Auber. 


Masbate, (mas-ba'tai,) one of the Philippine Islands, 


Lat. 11° 36’ N., Lon. 122° 25/ E. 


Mascoutah, (mas-koo'tah,) in Illinois, a vill. of St. 


Clair co., abt. 25 m. E.S.E. of St. Louis. Pop. 2,790. 


Masinissa, (mids-e-nis’sah,) B. abt. 250 B. C., was son of 


Gula, a Massilian king of Numidia. He became an 
ally of the Romans in the 2d Punic war, and received a 
large addition to his territories. D. 148 B. C. 


Mask, (mdsk.) [Fr. masque.] A vizard or fanciful cov- 


ering for the face, often grotesquely devised, and with 
apertures for the eyes and mouth. — (Arch.) A kind of 
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Fig. 464. — CORBEL-TABLE WITH MASES. 


corbel, the shadow of which exhibits a narrow resem-~ 
blance to the human countenance, is common in work 
of the 13th and 14th centuries, and is usually carved 
under the eaves of a corbel-table (Fig. 464). 

(Mil.) A battery se 
laid in position as to be hidden from the enemy’s sight 


Maskinonge, a district of Canada, p. Quebec. Pop 


15,079 
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Mason, GrorGr, (ma'n) an American statesman, B. in 
Virginia in 1726, drew up the Declaration of Rights and 
the Constitution of that State, and in 1777 entered the 
Continental Congress, where he distinguished himself 
by his powers as a debater. While a member of the 
Convention which met to draw up the National Consti- 
tution, he refused to sign it on the ground that its arti- 
cles leaned towards monarchical govt. D. 1792. 

Ma’son, in Jilinois, a W. central co.; area, 540 sq. m.; 
C. Havana.—In Kentucky, a N.E county, bordering 
upon Ohio; area, 20 sq. m. C. Washington.—In 

ichigan, « W. county, washed by Lake Michigan: 
area, 500 sq. m. C. Lincoln.—In TZezus, a S. central 
county; area, 900 rq. m. C. Mason.—In West Virginia, 
a W. county, bordering on Ohio; area, 300 sq. m. 
Point Pleasant. 

Masuon-Bee. (Zoitl.) See APIDS. 

Masonry, (ma’sn-re.) (Arch.) That branch of the 
building art which consists in hewing or squaring 
stones, &c., and in properly laying them. 

Masons, (Free.) See page 980. 

Masora, (ma-su’rah.) (Heb. Masorak.) (Heb. Theol.) 
A critical work or canon, whereby is fixed and uscer- 
tained the reading of the text of the Hebrew version 
of the Bible. 

Masque, (mdsk.) (Lit.) A theatrical drama or gor- 
geous histrionic spectacle, much admired at the courts 
of princes during the 16thand 17th centuries. Accord- 
ing to Holinshed's Chronicle, the first masque per- 
formed in England was at Greenwich, in 1512. Shaks- 
peare, as well as Beaumont and Fletcher, have fre- 

uently introduced masques into their plays. The taste 
or this kind of amusement died away iu the second 
part of the 17th cent. 

Masquerade, (mdsk-iir-dd’,) or Masked BALL. [From 
It. mascheratu.] A social entertainment in which per- 
sons wearing masks or dominos meet together, assume 
various fanciful or representative characters, and en- 
gage in dancing or other amusements. Catherine de’ 

edicis introduced the regular Af. at the French court. 
It found its way to England in the reign of Henry VIII, 
but did not reach any of the courts of Germany till 
the end of the 17th cent. 

Mass. [Fr. masse.) The quantity of matter in any body ; 
its amount is obtained by multiplying the volume 
into the density. The mass multiplied by the constant 
force of gravity constitutes ee er messe. } 
The prayers and ceremonies which, in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, are used at the celebration of the eucha- 
rist; or, in other words, at the consecrating of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, 
and offering them, so transubstantiated, as an expiatory 
sacrifice fur the living and the dead. It derives its 
name from the Latin words “ile, missa est concio ” (go, 
the assembly is dismissed:) of which the words * ite 
misaa est” are still retained, being pronounced at its 
close. It was arranged in its present form by Gregory 
I., in the 6th cent. Low masses are those in which only 
one person officiates. In high masses, the officiating 
priest is assisted by the dencon, subdeacon, &c., the cere- 
monies are more numerous, and it is accompanied with 
mosic. 

Masaac, (mds'sik,) in Ilinois, a S. co., b. on Kentucky; 
area, 140 sg. m.; C. Metropolis. 

Massa-Carrara, (1is'sah-kidr-ra’rah,) a prov. of cen- 
tral Italy, and former independent duchy, on the 8. 
slope of the Apennines, und washed on the W. by the 
waters of the Ligurian Sea; area, 685 sq. m.; C. Massa. 
Pop. 140,733. 

Massachusetts, (mis-eah-choo’s¢t:,) in New England, 
an E. State of the Amer. Union, b. N.E. by New Hamp- 
shire, W. and 8.W. by the Atlantic Ocean, S. by Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, W. by New York, and N.E. b 
Vermont; bet. N. Lat. 41° 10—420 53’, W. Lon. 69° 56’- 
73° 30’. Length, E. to W., 160 m.; breadth from 47 to 
a maximum of 110 m. Area, 7,800 sq. m., or 4,092,000 
acres. The surface ot M. presents three natural and 
diverse configurations. For some distance inland from 
the coast-line the country presents a somewhat level 
appearance, rising gradually into a hilly region, which 
latter takes up the more central division of the State 
territory, and is characterized by considerable valleys 
intersected by rivers, and by great areas of land occu- 
pied by pine barrens; thirdly, the extreme W. section 
of M., lying beyond the Connecticut River, forms quite 
a mountainous tract of country, with the Housatonic 
Valley lying bet. the Hoosic Mts. and the Taconic range, 
which latter constitutes the line of frontier dividing the 
Btate from her western neighbor of New York. Besides 
the Connecticut, above mentioned, the principal rivers 
draining M. are the Merrimac, Housatonic, Nashua, 
Taunton, Blackstone, Charles, Chicopee, Westfield, and 
Deerfield. At the 8.E. extremity of the State lies the 
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horn-shaped peninsula occupied by Barnstable co, ana 
terminating at Cape Cod, with Cape Cod Bay on the N. 
between it and Plymouth co., and S. Nantucket Island 
and Sound, Duke's Island and Vineyard Sound. In the 
more alpine parts of M. are found isolated mountain 
summits of considerable elevation, as those of Mountas 
Holyoke, Tom, Adams, Wachusett, and Washington. 
The soil in general is poor, though the most has been 
made of it by careful cultivation; exceptions, however, 
must be made in favor of the Housatonic and Con- 
necticut valleys, where the land is naturally rich an@ 
spontaneously fertile. M. is preéminently a State rank- 
ing among the foremost in the Union in point of manu- 
facturing enterprise aud development; in the produc- 
tion of textile fabrics she stands at the head of American 
industry. Boots and shoes, machinery, clothing, paper, 
&c., also stand high on the list of her staple manufs. 
The fisheries — notably those of the cod and mackerel 
— employ a large amount of labor and capital, though 
of late years this dep. of commercial industry has been 
greatly on the decline. The State area is politically 
distributed over 14 cos.; and in a corresponding ratio 
with her territorial extent and returns of pop., M. is 
more liberally provided with large towns than any 
other American State. Foremost among these are the 
cap., Boston, with its outlying suburbs of Charlestown, 
Chelsea, Cambridge, and Roxbury ; Lynn, Newburypo 
Salem, Beverly, Lowell, Worcester, New Bedford, Fa 
River, &c. The repute of A. as regards educational dif- 
fusion and advancement has become national. Hare 
vard College (g. v.), the “Cambridge” of America, is 
her offepring and her pride, and to this State must be 
credited the honor of first instituting that system of 
public schools which has now made such giant progress 
throughout the Union at large. The religious, philane 
thropic, and intellectual requirements of the citizens 
of M. are amply provided for in every kind and pare 
ticular. (See Boston.) The executive power is vested 
in a governor elected annually, who is assisted by a 
staff of subordinates, and by an executive council of 8 
members, chosen yearly. The legislature is composed 
of a Senate of 40 members, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 240 members—all returned by the popular 
annual vote. This State sends 12 representatives to the 
Federal Congress. In 1881 the total debt of M. stood 
at $32,790,464; the assessed value of real estate was 
$1,149,465,827 ; and of personal estate, $498.274,149. The 
railroad interests throughout the State are extended 
upon a grand scale, and yearly enlarging their sphere 
of action. M. was colonized by a party of English 
emigrants who landed at Plymouth in 1620, and who 
are spoken of in history as the “ Pilgrim Fathers.” In 
1602 the govt. became incorporated with that of Maine. 
In the intervening period, however, a war of 3 years 
with the native King Philip much barred the progress 
of the new settlements. A. initiated the movement in 
opposition to the obnoxious Stump Act, 1770-4, and bore 
much of the brunt of the earlier warfare of the Revo- 
lution. In 1786, the so-called Shay Rebellion for some 
time disturbed the tranguillity of the State. Finally, 
Mf. nobly contributed, by her sacrifices in men and 
money, to the success of the National arms in the late 
War of Secession. i 


Massage. Asysten of kneading, rubbing and other- 


wise inanipulatiug the joints and surface of the body, 
which has long Leen in use in the Oriental baths, and 
was practiced by the ancient Greeks and Romans. It 
is now applied as a remedial agency, and with excellent 
effect in certain cases. 


Massaget, (-je'lc.) (Anc. Hist.) An Asiatic tribe, 


of umetermined origin, which advanced W. into 
Media, B. c. 632, and from that period till B. C. 328, were 
involved in constant hostilities with the Persians and 
the Greeks. They disappear from history after their 
defeat by the latter under Alexander the Great. 


Masséna, ANDRE, PRINCE b'Exsuina, and Duc pr RI- 


VOLI, (mds-sa’nah,) a marshal of France, B. at Nice, 1758, 
after entering the French army during the revolution- 
ary period, rose to the rank of general of division; in 
1794-5, he defeated the Austrians at Tanaro and Loano; 
largely contributed to the successes of Castiglione, Ar- 
cola, and Rivoli; and in 1797 was appointed to the 
chief command in the Papal States. In 1799 he helda 
similar position in Switzerland and on the Danube, de- 
feated the Russians at Zurich; in 1804 received a man 
shal's baton, and in 1805 drove the Austrian Archduke 
Charles out of N. Italy. In 1800 his management of 
military operations in Calabria seated Joseph Bona- 
parte on the throne of Naples. After a term of bril- 
liant service in Germany, especially at the battle of 
Essling, M. was appointed in 1810 to thechief command 
of the French in Portugal; but overpowered by the clé- 
mate, und at the head of an army decimated by siche 
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ness, his campai 
of Napoleon, and he resigned his command after the 
Floody but indecisive battle of Fuentes Onoro. D. 1817. 

Massicot, (mis'se-kot.) [Fr.] (Chem.) See Leap. 

Massillon, Jean BAPTISTE, (ma-se-ydn'g’,)an eminent 
French prelate and preacher, B. at Hyères, 1663 ; D. 1742. 

Massinger. PniLiP, (mids'sinzjir,) an English drama- 
tist, B. at Salisbury, 1554; D. 1640. 

Massive, (mds’siv.) [Fr. massif.] (Arch.) Among build- 
ers,a term which designates whatever is heavy and 
solid; thus, a Æ. column is one too short and thick 
for the order whose capital it sustains. — ( Min.) De- 
noting a crystalline structure, but not a regular form. 

Massouah, or Massowah, (mis-soo'vh.) a seaport 
and trading-town of Egypt, in Upper Nubia, on an 
island in the Red Sea, separated from the mainland by 
the channel of Adowa, near Annesley Bay, 250 m. N.E. 
of (ioadar. Pop. 8,000. 

Mast, (mdst.) (A.S. mæstr.) (Bot.) The acorns of the 
oak and fruit of the beech and other forest - trees. — 
(Shipbuilding.) A long, nearly upright, round piece 
of timber, having its bed in a ship's keel, and ruised 
thence through her decks to receive the yards, sails, 
&c., affixed to it; the whole being supported by an in- 
genious combination of ropes, adapted to be used asa 
means of ascent for the purpose of trimming and ad- 
justing the sails. The muin-maat is the largest, and in 
full-rigged ships is divided into lower, top, top-gallant, 
and royal masts; the fore-mast comes next in size, stand- 
ing nearest the stem of the ship; the third and Jast, 
the mizzen-mast, the smallest of the three, stands abaft 
the main-mast and forward of the stern. At the pres- 
ent day Af. have come to be frequently constructed of 
iron, on the tubular principle, both for ships of war 
and merchant-vessels. 

Master, (mds'ttir.) [Fr. matre — L. magister.] ( Nat.) 
In ships of war, the title borne by that ofticer who in- 
spects the provisions and stores, takes charge of the 
rigging and ballast, and uavigates the vessel under the 
directions of his superior officer. —In the merchant 
service, the legal designation of the commander of a 
ship, commonly by courtesy styled captain. — Eng. 
Law.) An officer who presides over a certain dept. ; as, 
a M. in Chancery, the M. of the Rolls, &c. — M. of Arts, 
one who gains the 2d degree conferred by a university ; 
also the degree itself, indicated by the abbreviation 
M. A. or A. M., suffixed to the recipient's proper name. 

Mastic, (mds‘tik.) (Com.) Bee PISTACIA, — (Arch) A 
species of cement used for plastering walls. It contains 
a large quantity of linseed-oil, and hardens in a few days. 

Mastiff, (mids’tif.) (Goth. mæst, greatness, and tæve, a 
dog.) (Zoöl.) The Cunts Moloseus, a dog having a large 
head, with pendent lips and ears, and distinguished by 
Vigilance, strength, and courage. 

Mastodon, (mds’to-ddn.) [From Gr. mastos, the breast, 
and odous, odontis,a tuoth.] (Pal.) A gen. of extinct 
pachyderms, nearly allied to the elephant, but with 
simple grinding teeth, adapted for bruising coarser 
vegetable substances. Several species have been de- 
scribed from the Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene 
strata, in N. America, Europe, and Asia. 

Mastoid, (mds'toid.) [From Gr. mastos, the breast, and 
eidos, shape.) (Anat.) A term which serves to denote 
those processes of the temporal bone which resemble 
the nipple of the breast. 

Mastology, (-il'o-je.) (From Gr. mastos, and logos, 
doctrine.) (Zodl.) That branch of the science which 
treats of mammiferous animals. 

Masulipatanin., (mah-sii-le-pah-tdm’,) a seaport of Brit. 
India, pres. Madras, C. of a dist. of same name, on the 
— Coromandel, 230 miles N.E. of Madras. Pop. 
27,884. 

Mat, (mdt.) [Du.] (Naut.) A rope-yarn kind of web 
employed on shipboard in preventing the standing-rig- 
ging from becoming chafed by the yards. 

Matagorda. (mitah-górdah,in Teras, a S.E. co., b. on 
the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,000 sq. miles; C. Matagorda. 
Pop. 3,377. — Af. Bay, an indentation formed by the Gulf 
of Mexico, at the mouth of the Colorado River, em- 
braces a water area of 385 sq. m. 

HMatamoras, (miit-ch-mo’riis,) or MATAMOROS, a flour- 
ishing town and river-port of Mexico, 40 m. above the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, and 450 N. by E. of Mexico 
city. It carries on an active trade. Pop. 41,000. 

Matanzas, (mah-tdn'thds,) a seaport of Cuba, on the 
N.W. coast of that island, on the San Juan River, 52 m. 
E. of Havana, and, after Havana, the chief commercial 
centre in the island. Pop. 25,000. 

Matapan, (Cape,) (midl-ah-pdn’,) the S. point of the 
ore of the Morea; N. Lat. 36° 23’, E. Lon. 


Mataro, (mah-tah'ro,) a seaport of Spain, p. Barcelona, 
20 m. N.E. of the city of Barcelona. Zep. 17,500. 
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did not answer to the expectations | Mateh, (mdch.) (Applied Chem.) A small stick of com» 


bustible material, furnished with some very inflamma 
ble composition, and used for producing fire. Lucifer 
matches, which are now in general use, are made by 
tipping the wood with sulphur or wax or paraffine to 
convey the flame, and afterwards with the match com- 
position, which is generally composed of saltpetre of 
chlorate of potash, phosphorus, red lead, and glue, and 
depends for its action on the easy inflammation, by 
friction, of phosphorus when mixed with oxidizing 
agents like saltpetre (KO.NOs), chlorate of potash 
(KO.C10g5), or red lead (Pb30,), the glue only serving te 
bind the composition together and attach it to the 
wood. The composition used by different makers varies 
much in the nature and proportions of the ingredients, 
The match composition is colored either with ultra- 
marine blue, Prussian blue, or vermilion. The safety 
mutrhes, which refuse to ignite unless rubbed upon the 
bottom of the box, are tipped with a mixture of sul- 
phide of antimony, chlorate of potash, and powdered 
glass, which is not sufficiently sensitive to be ignited by 
any ordinary friction, but inflames at once when rubbed 
upon the amorphous phosphorus mixed with glass 
which coats the rubber beneath the box. Ou this prin- 
ciple some French matches have been made which can 
be ignited only by breaking the match and rubbing the 
two ends together. The trade in matches has assumed 
enormous dimensions, and it has been calculated that 
in the U. States about 7,000 gross of boxes are daily 
manufactured, containing 35,700,000 matches, and worth 
$3,000. American matches are largely exported to the E. 
and W. Indies, Mexico, Australia, China, 8. America, &c. 

Mate, (md.) [From Du. maat, a companion.) (Naut.) 
On shipboard, the distinction borne ly those officers 
immediately under the captain, and who assist him in 
the performance of his duty. Large merchant-veassels 
have a Ist, 2d, and 3d, and, sometimes, a 4th mate. In 
ships of war, the master has mates selected from amon 
the midshipmen; the boatswain, carpenter, gunner, an 
other warrant-officers have also their mates, tu direct 
the execution of their orders. 

Mater, (ma’tir.) {L., mother.] (Anat.) See BRAIN. — 
ALMA MATER, in university parlance, isa term applied 
by students to the college, zc., at which they graduated, 
or to which they belonged. 

Matera, (mah-ta'rah,) a town of 8. Italy, p. Potenza, 37 
m. W.N.W. of Taranto. Pop. 14,225. 

Materialism, (ma-te’re-dl-izm.) [From L. materia 
matter.) (Zhilos.) The doctrine held by those who 
maintain that man does not possess a spiritual part 
distinct from his body, and hold that what others call 
soul or spirit is only the result or effect of the organi- 
zation of matter in the body. 

Materia Medica, (ma-tere-ah méd’e-kah.) II.., medi- 
cinal substances.) (Med.) That department of the 
science which treats of the materials employed for the 
alleviation and cure of disease. 

Mathematics, (mdth-e-mat‘iks.) (Gr. mathématixé, 
from mathein, to learn ] The science which has for its 
object the indirect measurement of magnitudes. It 
proposes to determine magnitudes by each other ac- 
cording to the precise relations that exist between 
them. Af. are to be regarded less as a constituent part 
of natural philosophy than as having become the true 
basis of the whole of natural philosophy; though, 
strictly speaking, they are both. The science is of 
less value for the knowledge which it imparta, im- 
portant as that knowledge is, than as being the most 
potent instrument that the human mind can employ 
for investigating the laws of natural phenomena. It 
is divisible into two great sciences: Abstract Jf., or the 
calculus in its most extensive sense; and Concrete 
3f., which comprise general geometry and rational 
mechanics. The concrete part is founded upon the ab- 
stract, which, in its turn, becomes the basis of all nat- 
ural philosophy. It is the business of Concrete M. to 
discover the equations of phenomena. Hence it de- 
pends on the character of the objects examined, and 
varies with the phenomena. The process is therefore 
special, and its character experimental, physical, phe- 
nomenal, Abstract M.,on the other hand, are entirely 
independent of the nature of the objects, and are con- 
cerned only with their numerical relations. Their pro- 
cess is general; their character purely logical and ra- 
tional. They are an immense extension of logic to a 
certain order of deductions; and it reaches from the 
simplest numerical operations to the highest combina- 
tions of transcendental analysis. The object is to dis- 
cover unknown quantities by the known, using as its 
starting point that which is the limit of concrete Af.; 
the knowledge of the precise relations, that is, the 
equations between different magnitudes which are con- 
sidered simultaneously. If all phenomena were capable 
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of being reduced to questions of numbers, the whole 
domain of natural science would be brought within the 
reach of M.; but such is the increasing complexity of 
phenomena, as they become special, and such the nar- 
rowness of human capacity, that the difficulty of dis- 
covering suitable equations, except in the case of the 
simplest and most general phenomena, is insurmount- 
able. 

Mather, Corton, (mdth’r,) an eminent American theo- 

. logian, B. at Boston, 1663, wrote, among other works, 
The Wonders of the Invisible World; The Ecclesiastical 
History of England; and The Christian Philosopher, 
(1698-1721.) D. 1723. 

Matins, (mdt‘inz.) [From Fr. malin, the morning.] 
(Eccl.) Inthe Roman Cath. Church, the opening part 
of the daily service, or the earliest of the canonical 
hours of prayer. 

Matlock, (mit‘lck,)a fashionable town and spa of Eng- 
land, co. Derby, on the Derwent, 16 m. N.W. of Derby, 
in an eminently picturesque country. Pop. 10,607. 


Matrix, (ma’triks,) pl. Matrices. [L., the womb.] 
(Print.) The mould, form, or die in which the type or 
letter is cast. —( Min. and Metal.) Same as GANGUE 
(g. v.).— (Coining.) The steel die on which are engraved 
the figures, arms, &c., with which a coin or medal is to 
be stamped. 

Matamai, (mdt’mi,) a city of Japan, C. of the island 
of Yesso, on its S. coast, in N. Lat. 41° 30’, E. Lon. 140°. 
Pop. 50,000. A 

Matteawan, in New Fork, a vill. of Dutchess co. abt. 
90 m. 8. of Albany. 

Matter, (midt'tir.) (Lat. materies.) (Phys.) Anything 
that can affect the senses, or that can exert, or be 
acted on by, force. Wecan never know more than the 
sensible properties of M. It does not necessarily come 
under the cognizance of all our senses; thus, we can- 
not see the colorless gases. Its essential properties 
are: divisibility, or the capability of being separated 
into parts; tmpenctrability, the impossibility of two dif- 
ferent quantities of matter occupying the sume place 
at the same time; porosity, the separation of its parti- 
cles by small pores or empty spaces; compressibility, a 
capability of being made to occupy a smaller space — 
the consequence of porosity ; extension, the occupation 
of some definite portion uf space; mobility, the capa- 
bility of being moved from one place to another; and 
weight, or the mutua) attraction existing between every 
one of its particles and the earth—a consequence of 
that great law by which every portion of M. attracts 
every other; at least within certain very great dis- 
tances, that attraction being inversely as the square of 
the distance. 

Matthew, (math’ii,) one of the 12 apostles of Christ, 
was also called Levi, and was the son of Alpheus. He 
appears to have resided at Capernaum, where he was a 
revenue officer or publican. Of his personal history 
nothing more is recurded in the sacred volume. It is 
generally thought that the gospel which bears his 
name was composed in Judæa, at the request of those he 
had converted; and it is thought he began it in the 
year 41, eight years after Christ's resurrection. It was 
written, according to the testimony of all the ancients, 
in the Hebrew or Syriac language, which was then 
common in Judæa; but the Greek version of it, which 
— passes for the original, is as old as the apostolical 
times. 

Matthew Paris, (-pdr'is,) an early English chroni- 
cler, who D.in 1259. Under the patronage of the Court, 
he compiled Historia Major Angliw and Historia Minor 
Angliz, two works of authority, the first extending 
back to the times of Willlam the Conqueror. 

Matthews, (mdth’iis,) in Virginia, an E. co., b. on Chesa- 
peake Bay; area, 90 sq. m.; C. Matthews, 

Matthias, (mah-thi'ds,) Emperor of Germany, B. 1557, 
after acting as Viceroy of the Netherlands, Stadtholder 
of Austria, and King of Bohemia, s. his brother Ru- 
dolph on the imperial throne, 1612; D. 1619. 

Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, B. 1443, was 
the son of John Hunniades, and was elected king in 
1458. His reign was marked by a series of successful 
wars with the emperor Ferdinand III., the Turks, and 
the kings of Poland and Bohemia. D. 1480. 

Matthiola, (mdt-theo'lah.) (| Bot.) The Stocks, a gen. 
of herbaceous or half shrubby plants, O. Brassicacee. 
M. annua is the original of all the varieties of Ten- 
week Stock cultivated in gardens. 

Mattock, (mdt'tik.) [From A.S. mattuc.) (Agric.) 
An implement used in delving the earth. It is a kind 
of pick-axe, having one arm flat, after the manner of 
an adze. 

Matto-Grosso, (mdt'lo-grds’e0.) [Pg., “ great forest.” ] 
A large W. p. of Brazil, bet. 8. Lat. 7° 22’, W. Lon. 579- 
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73,526 aq. m.; surface varying from high mountains to 
flat swamps; watered by the Furaguay and other 
rivers; soil, fertile. This p. yields gold, diamonds, and 
iron in abundance, C. Cuyabo. Pop. 145,000. 

Manch Chank, (mawtch chingk,) in Pennsylranta, a 
borough, C. of Carbon co., on the Lehigh river, 100 m. 
N.E. of Harrisburg. It is picturesquely situate in a 
mountainous defile. It carries on a busy commerce. 
Pop. 5,210. 

Maumee, (mau-me’,) a river of Ohio, constituted by 
the confluence of St. Mary's and St. Joseph's rivers, ut 
Fort Wayne, in Allen co., Indiana, and emptying into 
Lake Erie, 4 m. below Toledo. 

Maund, (mawnd.) (From Hind. man.] (Camb.) An 
East Indian weight, of which 20 form 1 candy, equal to 
243 Eng. bush. The Bengal M. of 40 seers is equivalent 
to 20°54 Ibs. avoirdupois; that of Bombay to 28 lbs.; 


of Madras, 25 lbs.; and the bazaar M., 82¢ lbs. 

Mauandril. (mawn’'dril.) (Mining.) A two-shanked 
pick, used by coal-minegs. 

Maur, (Congregation of St.,) (sdn-mér’.) (Ecel. 
Hist.) A learned body of monks of the Benedictine 
order, established in 1618 at St. Manr, near Paris, and 
approved by Popes Gregory XV.and Urban VIII. It 
in course of time counted upwards of a hundred mo- 
nastic families, and produced, during the 17th cent., 
a series of excellent editions of the Fathers of the 
ae It disappeared during the period of the Revo- 

ution. 

Maurepas, JRan FRÉDÉRIC PHILIPPEAUX, COMTE DE, 
(mér-pah’,) a French statesman, B. at Versailles, 1701, 
8. his father, Jerôme de Pontchartrain, as sec. of state 
in 1715, and ten years afterwards held the portfolio of 
marine. M., who counselled the French king to be- 
come an ally of the Americans during the Revolution- 
ary War, D. in 1781. 

Maurepas’, in Louisiana, a lake or lagoon, environed 
by the par. of 8t. James, St. John Baptist, Ascension, 
and Livingston, receives the Amite River, and copnects 
with Lake Pontchart.ain by means of a canal 3 m. in 
length. 

Maurice, JOHN FREDERICK DENISON, (maw’ria,) a distin- 
guished English theologian, B. 1805; D. 1872. 

Mau’rice of Nassau, (nis'sow,) PRINCE, one of the 
greatest generals of modern times. and 2d son of Wik 
liam “the Silent,’ Prince of Orauge, was B. at Dillen- 
burg, 1567. In his 20th year he was appointed Captain- 
General of the Seven United Provs., in which capacity 
he took the cities of Deventer and Zutphen, gained a 
great victory over the Spaniards at Turnhont, 1597, and 
another over the Imperialists at Nieuport, 1600. In 
1618 he s. his elder brother as Prince of Orange. In 
1621 he resumed the war aguinst the Spaniards now 
commanded by Spinola (q. r.), and compelled them to 
raise the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, 1622. D. 1625. 

Mauricius, (-rish'e-ŭs,) a Byzantine emperor, B. in 
Cappadocia, 539 a. D.; 8. Tiberius, 582; was put to death 
by his mutinous soldiers, 602. 

Mauritania, (mau-re-ta’ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country 
of N. Africa, comprising the modern Morocco and Al- 
geria. It became part of the Roman empire in the 2d 
cent., A. D. 

Mauritius, or the Istz or FRANCE, au rin oie) se 
island belonging to Great Britain, lying in the Indian 
Ocean, bet. S. Lat. 19° 58’-20° 32’, E. Lon. 57° 17/-57° 
46’. It was discovered by the Portuguese, but the first 
settlers were the Dutch, in 1598. From 1721 to 1810 it 
belonged to France. It was captured by a British 
squadron in the latter year, and definitively ceded to 
Britain in 1815. The staple produce of the island is 
sugar, besides which there are rice, coffee, cotton, and 
other articles. The interior of the island is hilly, and 
exhibits much beauty of scenery. The climate, though 
warm, is healthy, and the soil highly fertile. The 
pop., 322,000 in number, consists principally of negroes, 
and the greater number of the whites are of French 
descent. The C. of the island is the town of Port Louis, 
on the N.W. coast. 

Maury, MattrHew FONTAINE, an eminent American 
commodore and hydrographer, B. in Va., 1506. After a 
long and meritorious service in the U. States navy, M. 
became superintendent of the National Observatory 
and Dept. of Hydrography, and greatly contributed 
towards its efficient organization. In 1861 he embraced 
the cause of Secession, and held a high command in the 
Confederate navy. Com. M.'s world-wide reputation as 
a man of science rests mainly upon his Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Sea, a work of inestimable value, and one 
which has passed through numerous editions, and been 
translated into many foreign languages. D. 1873. 

Mau’ry, in Tennessee, a 8.W. central co.; area, 600 sq, 
m.; C. Columbia. 


66°; b. W. by Bolivia, and 8. by Paruguay; area, | Mausoleum, (maw-so-le’um.) (Arch.) A general desig- 
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nation for any superb and magnificent monument of 
the dead, adorned with rich sculpture, and iuscribed 
with au epitaph. In a more confined acceptation, it 
expresses a pompous Monument in honor of some em- 
peror, prince, or very illustrious personage; but it 
properly and literally signifies that particular monu- 
ment constructed out of the native rock by Artemisia 
to the memory of her husband Mausolus, king of Caria, 
who D. 353 B. ©. This celebrated monument was so 
Kuperb that it was reckoned one of the wonders of the 
world. 

Mauve, (mév.) [Fr., from L. malva.) (Dyeing.) A pur- 
ple dye obtained from benzole and aniline, two of the 
constituents of coal-tar. 

Maveric, (mdv’r-ik,) in Teras, a S.W. co., on the fron- 
ai of Mexico; area, 2,250 sq. miles. Capital, Eagle 

ass. 

Wavrocordato, ALEXANDER, PRixce, (mdv-ro-kor- 
dah’to,)a Greek statesman, B. at Constantinople, 1791, 
descended from the anc. hospodars of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. He presided over the executive council or- 
ganized in 1821 to throw off the Turkish yoke, and 
afterward took command of the army, while holding 
which he delivered the Peloponnesus by his gallant de- 
fence of Missolonyhi, 1822. D. 1865. 

Maxentius, Marcus AURELIUS VALERIUS, (mdks-en’- 
shiis,) Roman emperor from 306 to 312 a.D. He was 
defeated by Constantine, and drowned in the Tiber. 

Maxillary Bones, [L. marilla, a jaw-bone.] (Anat.) 
The bones in which the teeth are lodged. In the adult 
the upper jaw is formed of one bone, but it consists of 
several elements in children; and in monkeys and 
other quadrupeds one of these elements remains per- 
manently distinct. The lower jaw in the infant con- 
sists of two branches joined at the middle, but in the 
adult it is composed of a single bone. The animal 
visage is distinguished from man's by the elongation 
of the jaw-bones. In fishes the upper jaw is sometimes 
wanting, as in the eels; it is occasionally formed by a 
single pair of bones, but often by two pairs of bones, 
called the maxillary and premaxillary bones. The 
lower jaw is called the mandible. Among insects, the 
term mazille is applied to the hinder or inferior pair 
of jaws; each carries a jointed organ called a palpus. 

Maxim, (mdks'im.) (Fr. mazime ; L. maxima, a chief 
dogma.) An established proposition or principle; in 
which sense, according to popular usage, it signifies 
nearly the same as does an aziom in philosophy and 
mathematics. M. are self-evident propositions, and the 
principles of all science; for on these, and definitions, 
all demonstrative knowledge depends. 

Maxima and Minima, (wks'e-mah ; min'im-ah,) 
sing. Maximum and Minimum, [L., the largest and 
smallest quantities.) (Math. and Phys.) Terms used in 
analysis to signify, not the greatest and least values of 
a variable quantity, but the values it has at the instant 
when it ceases to increase and begins to decrease, and 
vice -versd. A variable, therefore, may beve several max- 
ima and minima. 

Maximian, Marcus VALERIUS MAXIMIANUS, (mdk-sim’- 
e-an,) the son of a Pannonian peasant, rose high in the 
Roman army, and was given by Diocletian, 286 A. D., a 
share of the empire, including Italy and Africa. In 
305 he abdicated, but was restored by his son Maxen- 
tius (g. v.), and, sharing the fortunes of the latter, was 
executed by order of Constantine, 310. 

‘Maximilian E., (mdk-se-mil’'ydn,) Emperor of Ger- 
many, B. 1459, was the son of Frederick III., and m.in 
1477 Mary of Burgundy, daughter and heiress of Charles 
the Bold, in right of whom he s. to the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands. After waging war with Louis XI. of 
France, who coveted his Flemish possessions, M. as- 
cended the imperial throne in 1494, joined the League 
of Cambrai, and in 1513 the so-called “ Holy League ” 
against France. After having, in 1499, been obliged to 
acknowledge Swiss independence, M. had, later, to sub- 
mit to the still keener mortification of being compelled 
by Francis I. of France to cede Verona to his old enemy, 
the Venetian republic. Jf. was a liberal and enlight- 
ened monarch, considering the age he lived in; he cre- 
ated a standing army, improved mflitary discipline, es- 
tablished the Aulic Council and the Imperial Chamber, 
nnd abolished the Vehmgerichte. D. 1519. — M. II. s. 
his father Ferdinand I. in 1564. He drove the Turks 
out of Hungary, concluded a truce with them, and 
Pn considerable favor to his Protestant subjects. 

. 1576. 

Maximilian, FERDINAND JOSEPH, archduke of Aus- 
tria, B. 1832, was a younger brother of Francis Joseph, 
the reigning emperor. In 1858 he m. Carlotta, daughter 
of Leopold I., king of the Belgians, and in the follow- 
ing year was appointed to the chief command of th? 
Austrian navy. In 1863, the French emperor, Napuleon 
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III., desiring to consummate the autonomy of Mexica 
then occupied in great part by a French army, prevailed 
upon M. to undertake the establishment of an empire 
in that country, assuring him of the needful support. 
M. accordingly, and prompted, it is said, by his ambr 
tious wife, consented, and arrived in the city of Mexico 
in 1864. The majority of the people, wearied of anarchy, 
gladly received him and proclaimed him their emperor, 
but a civil war at once ensued, fomented by the parti- 
sans of Juarez (q. r.). After the recall of bis French 
allies, 1806, the fortunes of M. darkened, and soon came 
to a cruci and untimely end. Betrayed by one of his 
most trusted generals, the emperor was tried before a 
sort of druin-head court-martial, and sentenced to death. 
Notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of the U. 
States govt. and that of Great Britain, Juarez con- 
firmed the sentence, nud M. was shot, along with two 
of his generals, June 17, 1867. His amiable and de- 
voted wife, Curiotta, has remained since the death of her 
gallant, generous, and accomplished husband, a hope- 
less maniac. 

Maximin, Caius Jutics Vercs Maximincs, (mdks’- 
e-min,) Roman emperor from 235 to 238 a.D. M. owed 
his elevation to his enormous brute torce, of which most 
marvellous stories are related. — Maximinus Daza. Ro- 
man emperor from J08 to 313. He persecuted the Chris- 
tians, and perished during an unsucccesful war with 
Licinius. 

Maximus, Maanus Clemens, (mdks’e-mia,) a Spanish 
soldier, after commanding the Roman army in Britain, 
was proclaimed emperor by his soldiery, 381 a.D., in op- 
position to Gratian. The latter was killed in Gaul, 383, 
after which M. reigned till 388, when Theodosius took 
him priscner and put him to death. 

May, (md.) (Calendar.) The fifth month in the year, 
reckoning from January; and the third, beginning 
with March, as was the practice of the ancient Ro- 
mans, &c. This month derives its name from Maia, the 
mother of Mercury, to whom sacrifice was offered on 
the first day of it. The month of May is, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, specially devoted to the Virgin, and is 
termed the Month of Mury.—(Bot.) See CRATÆGUS. 


Mayari, (mi-ah’re,) a seaport of the N. coust of the 
island of Cuba; N. Lat. 20° 45’, W. Lon. 75° W’. Pop. 
3,000. 

May-beetle. Zodl.) See ScARABAIDA. 


Mayence, or Mentz, (maintz,) a fortitied and impor- 
tant city of 8. Germany, grand-duchy of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, in Rhenish Hesse, on the Rhine, near its conflu- 
ence with the Main, 18 m. S.W. of Frankfort. This is 
an ancient aud handsomely built place, abounding in 
objects of architectural and artistic interest, and is one 
of the chief commercial marts of 8. Germany, besides 
having a prominent manufacturing status. M. was 
originally a Roman station; grew apace during the lth 
and 14th cents.; was taken by the Swedes in 1631, and 
by the French in 1688 and 1792. In 1797 the same na- 
tion made it the cap. of their dept. of Mont-Tonnerre, 
and in 1814 it became formally ceded to Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. Pop. 50,648. 

Mayenne, CHARLES DE LORRAINE, DUC DE, (mah-yain’,) 
a French general, B. 1554, was the 2d son of Frangois, 
Duc de Guise, and with his brother Henry (see GUISE) 
organized the famous Catholic League, of which he be- 
came commander-in-chief in 1588. While holding poa- 
session of Paris, 1589-93, he was defeated by Henry IV. 
at Ivry, 1590, and made his peace with that monarch 
in 1596, dying in 1611. 

Mayenne, a N.W. dep. of France, drained by a river 
of the same name, and formerly a portion of the p. 
Maine; area, 1,996 sq. m.; C. Laval. Fop. 367,855. — A 
manuf. town in above dep., on the yenne, 16 m. 
N.N.E. of Laval. Fop. 10,894. 

May-flower. (Bot.) See Epicza. 

May’-fly. (Zool) See EPHEMERIDA. 

Mayo, (ma’o,) a W. manitime co. of Ireland, p. Con- 
naught, b. N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, and 8. by 
co. Galavay ; area, 2,131 sq.m. It is well watered. and 
contains the considerable lakes of Mask, Carru, Conn, 
&c. Surface generally mountainous; soil various; the 
senboard lined with excellent bays and harbors. C. Cas- 
tlebar. Pop. 245,855. 

Meyor, (mair.) [Fr. maire; L. major, greater.) The 
chief magistrate of a city, or of a corporate or muni- 
cipal body. 

May pa, (m?‘poo,) a volcanic peak of the Chilian Andes, 
S. America; S. Lat. 33° 50’; height, abt. 15,000 feet. 

Maysville, (maz‘vil,) in Kentucky, a well-built manuf. 
city of Mason co., ou the Ohio river, 60 m. N.E. of Lex- 
ington. 

Mazamet, (mak’sah-ma,) a manuf. town of France, on 
28 — dept. Tarn, 10 m. S. E. of Castres. Pup. 
1 g 
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Mazanderan, (mds-dn-da'rahn,) a N. p. of Persi 
extending along the S. shores of the Caspian Sea, an 
b. S. by Irak-Ajemi; area, 10,000 sq.m. It has a fertile 
soil, and exports silk, cotton, rice, sugar. C. Saree. 
Pop. 150,000. 

Mazarin, JuLEs, CARDINAL, (mdz-ah-reen’; Fr. pron. 
mah-zah-rahn’,) a French statesman, B. in Italy, 1602. 
A lawyer by profession, he was employed as a diplomatist 
in the Papal service, and was engaged in 1630 by Car- 
dinal Richelieu to subserve French policy. Nuncio- 
extraordinary to the French court in 1634, he, a little 
later, acted as Louis XIII.’s envoy to Savoy, and 
through that king’s influence received a red hat in 
1641, and was admitted a member of the Supreme 
Council of State. Two years afterward, the death of 
Richelieu left to Jf. the helm of public affairs, and the 
death of the king shortly afterward, found him confi- 
dential adviser to the queen-regent, Anne of Austria, 
and virtual ruler of France. His initiative policy was 
wise and moderate, and he ably sustained the French 
arms against Spain. Presently, however, he adopted a 
line of policy tending towards absolutism of the Crown. 
In this he encountered the opposition of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and the disturbances of the Fronde aC v.) 
followed the famous “ Day of the Barricades.” Under 
him the influence of France among the nations in- 
creased, but the commerce and finances of the count 
sunk into depression. It is believed that he was pri- 
vately married to Anne of Austria. D. 1661. 

Mazatlan, (mah-scht-lahn’,) a flourishing commercial 
seaport-city of Mexico, on the Gulf of California, 183 
m. S.E. of Civaloa; N. Lat. 23° 11/48”, W. Lon. 106° 
23’ 45”. Pop. 15,000. 

Mazeppr, Ivan Srepanovitcn, (mah-z¢p'pah,) a Po- 
lish adventurer, B. in Kiev, 1644, having been detected 
in an intrigue with the wife of a noble of the Polish 
court, was bound by order of the latter on the back of 
a wild horse of the Ukraine, and by this animal carried 
to the Cossack country. There he rose to be their 
leader, or hetman, 1687. Discovered in a plot designed 
to free his ara Sete country from Russian rule, he, after 
ue battle of Pultawa, fled to Turkey, where he D. in 
1709. 

Mazourka, or Mazurka, (-ziir’kah,) the name of 
a national Polish dance, now common to other coun- 
tries ; also, the polacca-like music which accompanies it. 

Mazzara, (mdt-sah’rah,) a seaport of 8. Italy, on the 
8.W. coast of Sicily, 26 m. 8. of Trapani. Pop. 10,239. 

Mazzarino, (mdi-sah-re'no,) a town of S. Italy, Sicily, 
15 m. 8.E. of Caltanisetta. Pop. 10,782. 

Mazzini, GUISEPPE, (mdt-sé’né,) an eminent Italian 
patriot, B. at Genoa, 1807, after embracing the — 
profession, abandoned it for literature and politics. He 
was one of the earliest and most enthusiastic among 
those who dreamed of, worked for, and equently 
accomplished, the regeneration and unity of Italy, at 
that time under Austrian, Papal, and Bourbon domina- 
tion. In 1830 he affiliated himself with the Carbonari, 
and was in consequence compelled to retire into the S. 
of France, where he organized a political society under 
the name of “ Young Italy,” and during many follow- 
ing years passed in exile (chicfly at London) he devot- 
ed his whole soul to the great cause he had at heart, 
with a fixedness and faith that had in it somethin 
of sublimity. The success of the Revolution of 1 
brought him back to Italy. There he, though profess- 
ing a moderate republicanism, coalesced with Garibaldi 
in supporting King Carlo Albertoin his struggle aguinst 
Austria. Feb., 1849, found M. in Rome, in which city, 
after the Pope’s flight, a republic had been proclaimed. 
In March, he formed one of the triumvirate entrusted 
with the govt. of the new republic— his colleagues 
being Aurelio Saffi and Armellino. After an heroic de- 
fence of Rome against the French arms, M., after its 
fall in July, 1849, again became an exile. In 1857 he 
instigated an abortive insurrectionary movement in N. 
Italy, and codperated with Garibaldi in the latter's suc- 
cessful annexation of the Two Sicilies in 1860. D. 1872. 

Meade, GEORGE Gorpon, (meed,) an Amesican general, 
B. at Cadiz, Spain, 1816, after graduating at West Point 
in 1635, served with distinction in the Mexican war. 
In Aug., 1861, he was appointed brig.-general of volun- 
teers, fought at Gaines’ Mill and Malvern Hill, and 
commanded a division at Antietgm, 1862. After having 
received the rank of major-gen., in June, 1863, M. was 
made commander-in-chief of the army of the Potomac, 
in which capacity he encountered the Confederate army 
of Gen. Lee at Gettysburg, and fought a three days’ de- 
fensive and successful battle, July 1-8, in which the 
Union loss amounted to 16,643 men killed and wounded. 
After this he received a commission of brig.-general in 
the regular army, and acted as Gen. Grant’s second in 
command of the army of the Potomac operating against 





Mean, (mén.) [From A. 8. mene.] (Math. 
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Richmond, 1864. In the same year he became major 
general, and participated in the closing battles of the 
war in Virginia. In 1866, he was assigned to the com- 
mand of the military division of the East, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. D. in 1872. 

Meade, in Kentucky, a N.W. co., b. on Indiana; area, 
500 sq. m.; C. Brandenburg. 

Meadow, (mca’o.) [A.S. madewe.] (Agric.) In its 
most general sense, pasture or grass-land, annually 
mown for hay; but the term is more particularly ape 
plied to lands that are too moist for cattle to graze 
upon in winter without spoiling the sward. In the 
U. States, the word applies especially to the low lands 
lying on the banks of rivers, consisting of a rich mould 
or an alluvial soil, whether graas-land, pasture, tillage, 
or woodland :—it is otherwise known as or 
botiom-lund. 


Meadow-saffron, (-sdf’firn.) (Bot.) See Cotcar 


CUM. 
Meadville, (méd’vil,) in Pennsylvania, a prosperous 
manuf. borough, O. of Crawford co., on French Creek, 


236 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Meal-worm, (mél’-.) (Zoi) The common name of 
the TENEBRIONIDA, a large fam. of coleopterous insects 
which have the body oblong or ovate, depressed, or 





Fy. 465. — TENEBRIO MOLITOR. 
land 2, perfect insect; 3, pupa; 4, larva. 


slightly elevated, feet short, and the colors black or 

brown. 

A term 
generally denoting a middle or medium state; called 
arithmetical when it is half the sum of two extremes; 
geometrical, when it is the square root of the product of 
two extremes; and harmonical, when it is equal to twice 
the product of the extremes divided by their sum. 

Measles, (mé‘zilz.) (Teut. — (Med.) A well- 
known blood-disease. Persons of all ages are liable to 
its attacks; but it is more common in young children, 
and rarely affects an individual a second time. The 
symptoms are a swelling and inflammation of the eyes, 
hoarseness, cough, drowsiness, and, about the fourth 
day, an eruption of small red spots. In ordinary un- 
complicated Af., the prognosis is most always favorable. 
The chief danger is from inflammation of some of the 
textures that compose the lungs; and in scrofulous 
children, it often leaves chronic pulmonary mischief 
behind it. It is communicable from person to person. 

Measure, (mézh'ir.) ([Fr. mesure; L. mensura.) 
Generally, any given quantity, by which, as a unit, the 
length, breadth, thickness, and capacity of other things 
may be estimated or proportioned, for the convenience 
and regulation of trade and commerce. See METKIC 
System.—(Arth.) A quantity contained in another 
some number of times, without a remainder: thus 7 is 
a M. of 21.—(Poet.) A certain number of syllables 
metrically arranged :— otherwise Known as metre. — 
(Mus.) The interval which the person who beats time 
takes between the rising and the falNing of his hand, in 
order to render the movements quicker or slower, ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject and the notation 
of the score. 

Meath, (meeth,) an E. central co. of Ireland, p. Leinstgy, 
skirted E. by the Irish Sea, and b. W. by Westmeati; 
area, 906 sq. m.; C. Trim. Pop. 94,480. 

Meatus, (me-a’'tiis.) [L., a channel.] (Anat.) A term 
applied to channels beading from the external parts to 
an internal organ. See Ear. 

Meaux, (mo,) a manuf. city of France, dept. Seinc-t- 
Marne, on the Marne, 24 m. N.E. of Paris. /’op. 11,343. 

Mecca, (mék’kah,) the “Holy City” of the Mohamme- 
dan world, lies in Arabia, p. El-Héjaz, 51 m. E. of Djed- 
dah, and 270 S.E. of Medina. It is a handsomely built 
place, situate on a long, narrow, sandy valley, with 
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however, only one public build.ng of importance — the 
Betullah, or famous mosque of E’-Haram, 350 ft. long, 
200 wide, supported by colonnades, and roofed in by 
numerous small pillared cupolas. Within this mosque 
is the venerated Casha (q. v.). M. is the birthplace of 
Mohammed (Mahomet), the prophet of Islam. In con- 
sequence of the rapidly decreasing number of pilgrims 
who annually visit the Caaba, the pop. has fallen off 
considerably of late, from above 100,000 to abt. 30,000. 

Mecca, (Balsam of,) (bawl'siim.) (Pharm.) A name 
of the Balin of Gilead. See BALSaMODENDRON, 

Mechameck. (Bot.) See lpomaa. 

Mechanics, (me-kin'iks.) [From Gr. méchané, a con- 
trivance.] That branch of practical mathematica which 
considers the nature and Jaws of moving puwers with 
their effect in machines, and the nature, generation, 
and communication of motion. The science is now 
usually divided into two divisions, the first treating of 
forces which keep the body or bodies on which they act 
at rest, and thence termed statics, and the second treat- 
ing of motion. The latter is subdivided into two parts, 
the first, termed kinematics, considers the properties of 
motion apart from the forces which pruduce it, and the 
second investigates the relation of the forces to the mo- 
tion which they produce. Both branches ure frequently 
termed dynamics, although this term more properly be- 
longs to the latter. Æ., according to the ancient sense 
of the word, considered only the energy of oryana or 
machines. Although the practical uses of the simple 
machines were undoubtedly known to the ancients, 
they were almost entirely ignorant of the theoretical 

rinciplesa of the science. Vitruvius mentions several 
ngenious machines in which the inclined plane, pulley, 
and level were used; but Archimedes was the first to 
explain the efficacy of those machines on true prin- 
ciples. In 1592 Galileo wrote his Della Scienza Me- 
chanica, and gave full explanation of the theories of the 
level, inclined plane, screw, falling bodies, and pendu- 
lum. After him, Toricelli, Descartes, Huyghens, Wal- 
lis, Wren, Newton, Bernouilli, D'Alembert, Lagrange, 
&c., added important contributions to the science. The 
best complete treatises on the subject are Poisson's 
Traité de Mecanique, and Thomson and Tait’s Natural 
Philosophy. 

Mechanicsville, (me-kdn'tks-vil,) in Virginia, a vill. 
of Hanover co, 7 m. N.N.E. of Richmond, was the 
scene of one of the most obstinately fought but indo- 
cisive battles of the Civil War, June 26, 1862, bet. the 
Confederates under Gen. A. P. Hill and the National 
army of Gen. McCle?lan. 

Mechlin, (matk'lin,) or Malines, (mah-leen’,) a pic- 
turesque old city of Belgium, p. Antwerp, on the Dyle, 
14 m. N.E. of Brussels. The fine, gauzy lace, known as 
—— was Originally fabricated at this place. Pop. 

,090. 

Mecklenburg, (mék'lain-boorg,) a country of N. Ger- 
many. lying bet. N. Lat. 53° 7’-54° 20’, and E. Lon. 10° 
85-130 57’, b. N. by the Baltic, and E., W., and S. by the 
Prussian dominions. M. is divided into two semi-indep. 
states, the respective grand-duchies of M. SCHWERIN 
and Sf. STRELITZ, the governments of which, however, 
are intimately connected. Agriculture, and cattle- and 
horse-rearing, are the chief branches of industry. M. 
Schwerin has an area of 5,189 eq.m.; C. Schwerin. Pop. 
560,618. M. Strelitz is only 908 sq. m.; C. Strelitz. Pop. 
98,772. M., after being successively peopled by the 
Heruli, the Vandals, and the Obotrites, was conquered 
in 1159 by Henry “the Lion,” who made of it a Ger- 
man state. Afterward it formed two independent prin- 
cipalities; was for a short time possessed by Wallen- 
stein; and, in 1701, the entire state was divided into its 
present political and territorial status, its dukes in 1815 
being given the title of grand-dukes. 

Mecklenburg, (mék'lén-birg,) in N. Carolina, a S.W. 
co., b. on 8. Carolina; area, 720 sq. m.; C. Charlotte. 
—In Virginia, a 8. by E. co., b. on N. Carolina; area, 
500 sq. m.; C. Boydton. 

Mecosta, (me-kdstah,) in Michigan, a W. central co., 
situate in the Lower Peninsula; area, 840 ag. m.; C. 


Big Rapids. 

Medal, (mèd’dl.) [Fr. médaille; L. metallum.] (Numis.) 
A coin-like piece of metal, intended to convey to pos- 
terity the portrait of some great personage, or the 
memory of some illustrious action. Ancient coins, 
though, strictly speaking, not M., are included under the 
term. The parts of a ¥. are the two sides, one of which 
is called the face, or obverse, containing the head, and 
the other the reverse. On each side is the area, or field, 
which forms the centre of the M.; the rim, or border; 
and the ezerque, or plain circular space just within the 
edge ; and on the two sides are the type, or the figure 
represented, and the legend, or inscription. 

Medallion, (me-ddl'yun.) (Fr. médaillon.] (Numis.) 
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A medal of unusual size, supposed, in anc. times, te 
have been struck by the emperors tor their irieuds, and 
for foreign princes and envoys.—(Arch.) Any medal- 
like tablet of circular forin, embossed with figures. 

Medea, (me-de'uh.) — A noted magician and en- 
chantress, niece of Cira, and daughter of tes, king 
of Colchis. She aided Jason in his quest of the Golden 
Fleece, became his wife, and accompanied him tc Greece, 
where, after being deserted by her husband, she slew 
her two sons. Her story has been a fruitful theme to 
dramatists, among others by Euripides, Sophocles, and 
Corneille. 

Medellin, (ma-d1-yern’,.) a commercial city of the U. 8. 
of Colombia, 48 m. B.E. of Antioquia. Pop. 14,000. 

Medeola, (medeo'lah.) (Bot.) A genus of planta, O. 
Liltacee, containing a N. American herb, M. Virginica, 
which has a white rhizome tasting like cucumber, 
from which the plant derives its local name of Indian 
Cucumber-root. 

Media, (me'de-ah.) [Heb. Madai.) (Anc. Geng.) AW. 
country of Asia, lying to the N. of Persia, whose kings 
for a hundred years beld the sovereignty of the known 
world. It fell before the Persians, headed by Cyrus, 
660 B. c., and subsequently it followed the fortunes of 
Persia. 

Mediæval, (me-di-erd!,) or Medieval. [From L. 
medius, middle, aud «rum,age.) Designating that which 
belongs or has reference to the Middle Ages, as the M. 
or GOTHIC ARCHITECTUKE, 9. r. 

Mediatization, (me-di-di-e-za'shiin.) [From L. Lat. 
mediatio.) (Hisat.) A term appled to the annexation 
of the minor German states to sarger and mere power 
ful contiguous powers, which followed the dissolution 
of the old German empire, 1806; again, after the peace 
of 1815; and, again, in the case of Prussia, which power 
mediatized Hanover and other states after her victo- 
rious campaign against the Austrians, 1866. 

Medicago, (méd-e-ka’go.) (Bot.) The Medicks, a gen. 
of plants, O. Fabacer, distinguished by its more or less 
spirally twisted legume. M. sufiva, the Purple Medick 
or Lucerne, is distinguished by its purple flowers and 
upright growth. Its herbage is green and succulent, 
and has the advantage of being early,on which account 
it has been higly extolled as an agricultural plant. It 
yields two rather abundant crops of green foul in the 
year, of a quality highly relished by horses and cattle, 
but has hitherto proved in this country of Jess value 
than clover. M. lupulina, the Nonsuch, is only distin- 
guished from the trefoils by its naked black legume. M. 
intertextu, the Hedge-hog, and M. sutellatu, the Suail, 
European species, are cultivated in gardens tor the curi- 
osity of their pods. 

Medical Jurisprudence. (Law.) That science 
which applies the principles and practice of medicine 
to the elucidation and settlement of doubtful questions 
which arise in courts of law. Those questions are prop- 
erly embraced in 5 different classes :— 1. Questions uris- 
ing out of relations of sex; as, impotence and sterility, 
hermaphroditism, rape, pregnancy, legitimacy, delivery. 
2. Injuries inflicted upon the living organization, as, iu- 
fanticide, wounds, poisons, persons found dead. 3. Ques- 
tions arising out of disqualifying disenses; as, the dif- 
ferent forms of mental alienation. 4. Those arising out 
of deceptive practices; as, feigned diseases, 5. Miscel- 
laneous questions; as, age, identity, presumption of 
seniorship, life insurance, and medical evidence. 

Medici, (méd'e-che,) the patronymic of an illustrious 
Florentine family, the principal of which who figure 
historically were the undernoted ; GIOVANNI De’ M., its 
founder, was asuccessful general who flourished during 
the 14th century. His grandson, GIOVANNI, 1360-1428, 
amassed a large fortune by commerce, and became gon- 
faloniere of justice. A son of the latter, Cosmo (styled 
THe ELDER, and the FATHER OF HIS CUUNTRY), B. 1359, 
during his tenure of office as chief magistrate of Flor- 
ence, distinguished himself by his munificent patron- 

e of literature and the arts; established a school uf 
philosophy, and beautified his native city with archi- 
tectural works of the highest character. D. 14t4.— 
LoRENzoO (styled THE MaGniriecst), B. 1448, grandson 
of the preceding, s. his father Piero I. and during a long 
and, on the whole. prosperons reign, Was distinguished 
by his liberal patronage of literature and art, and by his 
general rounificent @couragement of the commercial 
and social development of Florenug. D. 1492, — Cosmo 
(called THE GREAT), B. 1519, was the son of GIOVANNI 
DE’ M., a distinguished general, 1498-1026. Hes. Ales- 
gandro in 1537, and in course of time invested himself 
with absolute power. In 1554 his arms gained a victory 
over the French at Sarmagallo, and in 1569 Pius V. cre- 
ated him, by bull, Grand-Duke of Tuscany. D. 1574 — 
This fam. became extinct in the male line in 1737. See 
Leo X. and MAKIE DE MEDICIS. 
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Medicine, (méd'c-cin.) [Fr. médecine ; L. medicina.) A 
science, the object of which is the cure of disease and 
the preservation of health. Occasionally, it is used to 
comprehend all tho branches of the healing art; at 
others, to comprise one great division, in contradistinc- 
tion to surgery and obstetrics. M., in this sense, includes 
many branches; the chief of which are, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, Hygiene, Materia 
Medica, and Pharmacy. Hippocrates, who lived about 
the middle of the 5th cent. B. c., is the earliest author 
on M. whose writings have been preserved. Ile was a 
man of very superior medical acquirements, and, by the 
consent of posterity, he has been styled the Father of 
M. Two other lights of ancient medicine were Celsus, 
who wrote in Latin in the Ist cent. A. D., and Galen,who 
practised at Rome, but wrote in Greek, his native lan- 
guage, in the 2d cent. M. has struggled at all times, 
and continues to struggle, with favorite theories; and 
has, with the slowness which marks all important ad- 
vances in human knowledge, but lately emerged from 
some of the prejudices of many ages, and will doubtless 
long continue subject to others. 

Redick. (Bot.) See MEDICAGO. 

. Jedina, (me-di’nah,) or MzpINet-£L-Nasi (“ Town of 
the Prophet”’), a city of Arabia, in the Héjaz, 100 m. 
N.E. of its port, Yembo, on the Red Sea, and 260 N. of 
Mecca; N. Lat. 26° 18’, E. Lon. 40° 3/15”. It ranks, after 
Mecca, as the most sacred city of the Mussulman world, 
and its great mosque, containing the tomb of Moham- 
med, is one of the chief shrines of Islamitic pilgrimage. 


cai 15,000. 

Medina, in Ohio, a N.E. co; area, 4208q.m.; C. Medina. 
—In Texus. a 8. central co.; area, 1,200 sq. m. Capital, 
Castroville. 

Medina-Sidonia, (-se-do’ne-ah,) a town of Spain, p. 
Cadiz, 65 m. 8. of Seville. . 13,000. 

Mediterranean Sea, (The,) (med-etér-ra’ne-dn,) 
a great inland sea, separating the continent of Europe 
from that of Africa and part of W. Asia; connecting 
by the Straits of Gibraltar at its W. extremity with 
the Atlantic Ocean, and on the N.E. with the Sea of 
Marmora by the channel of the Dardanelles, and thence 
by the Bosphorus with the Euxine; bet. 30°-46° N. 
Lat., and 54° W. to 36° E. Lon. Extreme length, 2,300 m.; 
maximum breadth, 1,200 m. Estim. area, 690,000 sq. m. 
Various portions of its surface take other names, as the 
Ligurian, Tyrrhenian, Ionian, Candian, Aegean, and Adri- 
atic Seas. Its coast-line, too, embraces the extensive 
gulfs of Taranto, Patras, Ægina, Salonika, Smyrna, 
Adalia, Iskanderoon, Gaéta, Genoa, Lyon, Cabes, and 
Sidra. It receives the waters of the Nile, Ebro, Rhone, 
Po, and many others; contains the considerable islands 
of Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, the Balearic group, Malta, 
Candia, Cyprus, and the clusters of the Greek Archi- 

lago; and posseascs a temperature averaging from 
Poot 76°, or 44° Fahr. higher than that of the Atlantic 
Ocean. It has a tide rising from 5 to7 ft., and a con- 
stant upper current sets in from the Atlantic, through 
the Strait of Gibraltar. Its depth varies according 
to situation; and it is at times subject to destructive 
winds, such as the sirocco and the while squall. 

Mediun, (me’de-tim.) Eng. pl. MEDIUMS; L. MEDIA. 

rom L. med? s, middle.] Generally, the means or 
nstrument by which anything is accomplished, con- 
veyed, or carried on; thus, money is the W. of com- 
merce. — ( Philos.) The space or region through which 
a body in motion passes to any point: thus, air is the 
M.in which bodies move near our earth; water, that 
in which fishes live and move; and we likewise speak 
of a resisting M., a refracting M., &c.—(Putnt.) The 
liquid vehicle used in the grinding and intermixing of 
dry colors before being used.—(Magnet.) A person 
through whom is transmitted the action of another 
being. — ( Spiritualism.) That agent through whom one 
supposes one's self to hold direct communication with 
invisible spirits from the other world.—(Log.) Any 
ratiocinative agency. 

Medius. [IL] (Anat.) See FINGER. 

Medlar. (Bol.) Sec MEsPILUS. 

Medoc, (ma‘dék.) Sec BORDEAUX. 

Medulla, (me-dil/lah.) [L., the marrow.] (Bot.) Same 
as PITH, q. v. — (Anat.) e marrow, a soft oleaginous 
substance contained in the cavity of the boner. M. 
CEREBRI, or medullary substance, the interior white pro- 
tion of the brain. M. OBLONGATA, tho lower and medul- 
lary part of the cerebrum and cerebellum; it extends 
to the foramen or hole in the occipital bone of the 
cranium, where it gives origin to the spinal marrow 
and to the nerves of the brain. M. SPINALIS, or spinal 
marrow, a continuation of the MM. oblongala of the 
brain. It is enclosed in a kind of osseous channel, 
formed by the vertebre, and in this is continued from 
the head to the extremity of the os sacrum. 
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Medullary, (m@d’til-la-re.) (Same deriv.] Designating 
which pertains to, consists of, or resembles, the marrow 
of bones.-—(Bot.) M. Rays are the vertical plates of 
cellular tissue which radiate from the centre of the 
stem of exogenous plants through the wood to the 
bark; they cause the appearance called silver grain 
The M. Sheath signifies a thin layer of vessels which 
surround the pith of exogenous plants. It serves to 
connect the middle part of the stem and the leaves by 
means of its spiral vessels. Af. substance. (Anat.) Same 
as MEDULLA, q.v. 

Medusa, (me-dii’zuh.) (Myth.) A Gorgon; accordin 
to Hesiod, the daughter of Keto and the —— 
Phorkys. She so offended Minerva by carrying on an 
intrigue with Neptune in her temple, that the enraged 
goddess turned her hairs into snakes, and caused Per- 
seus to cut off her head to serve as a centre-piece for 
her ægis. 

Medusæ. (Zoðl.) See DIOSCOPRORÆ. 

Meerpore, (mér-poor’,) a town of India, in Scinde, 
near the Pingaree, 45 m. S. of Hyderabad. Pop. 10,000. 

Meerschaum, (mérshem.) (Ger., literally, sea- 
spume.) (Min.) A fine sort of clay found in Greece 
and Turkey, consieting of hydrate of magnesia com- 
bined with silex, which, when first dug, is soft, and 
makes a lather-like soap. From this clay pipes are 
made of various forms. It assumes a beautiful brown 
roor after it has been used by the smoker for some 
time. 

Meerut, (meé’rii,) a city of Brit. India, N.W. provs., C. 
of a dist. of same name, 30 m. N.E. of Delhi, memo- 
rable as being the spot where the Sepoy mutiny broke 
out in 1857, when evary European in the city was mas- 
sacred by the natives. Pop. 29,000. 

Megacerol. (Zodl.) See CERVIDÆ. 

Megalony x, (még-ah-lon’iks.) (Pal.) See BRADYPODA 

Megalosanras, (m<g-ah-lo-eau’rtis.) (Pal) See DI- 
NOSAURIA. 

Mégantic, (ma-gdn'tik,) in Canada E. a 8.E. co., war 
tered by the Recancour River; area, 1,000 aq. miles; C. 
Inverness. J op. 18,879. 

— — (még-ah-pdéd’e-de.) (Zodl.) Bee BRusH- 

URKEY. 

Megaris, (még-ah'ris.) (Anc. Geog.) A small moun- 
tainous region of Hellas, or Greece proper, b. by Attica, 
Corinth, and the sea. It formed the N.E. part of the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The C. was Megara, which was cele- 
brated for its philosophical school, founded by Euclides, 
the disciple of Socrates. 

Megascope, (mig’as-kép.) [From Gr. megas, and sko- 
peo, I inspect.) (Opt) An instrument for taking mag 
nified drawings of objects. It is the same in principle 
as the Solar Microscope. See Magic LANTERN. 

Megatherium, (még-ah-the're-tim.) (Pal) Bee 
BRADYPODA. 

Megrim, (me’grim.) [Fr. migraine.) (Med.) See NEU- 
RALGIA. 

Mehemet Ali, (mah’hd-mat ah’le,) pasha of Egypt, B. 
at Kavala, 1769, early entered the Turkish military ser 
vice, and after assisting in the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt, and the rescue of Cairo from the Mame- 
lukes, was made governor of the upper part of that 
country in 1806. fn 1811, he carried into effect that 
massacre of the Mamelukes (q. r.) which rid the Turk- 
ish dominions forever of a turbulent soldiery. In 1830, 
he carried his arms into and subdued Syria, of which 
he became ruler (under vassalage to the Sultan) by con- 
sent of the leading European powers. In 1841, how- 
ever, the Sultan, who had by this time become jealous 
of the power of A., entered into a treaty, in conjunction 
with the signatory powers to the cession of 8yria, in 
virtue of which M. was obliged to give up that country 
to his sovereign, and content himself with the viceroy- 
an a Egypt, an office declared hereditary in his family. 
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Méhul, Errzenne Henn, a French musical composer, B. 
in Givet, 1763; D. 1817. 

Meigs, (meegz,) in Ohio, a 8.8.E. co., b. on W. Virginia; 
area, 350 sq. m.; C. Pomeroy.—In Tennessee, a R.E. 
central county; area, 160 sq. miles, Capital, De 


catur. 

Meissen, (mis‘sain,) a manuf. town of N. Germany, 
kingdom of Saxony, on the Elbe, 15 m. N.W. of Dresden. 
Pop. 11,262. 

Meissonier, Jeax Loris ERNEST, (mi-edn-e’at,) an em- 
inent French panier of genre, B. in Lyon, 1811. — 
his works — chiefly cabinet pictures of exquisite finis 
— is the well-known Chess Players. 

Mekong, (me-kong’,) or CamBopia, a large river of B. R 
Asia, rising in Thibet under the name of Lan-Tsa 
Kiang, and emptying by a delta into the China Bea, in 
N. Lat. 10°, E. Lon. 106° 40’, after a B.E. by $. course 
of 1,300 m. 
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Melaconite, (ml-ak'o-nit,) or BLack Copper. (Min.) 
A native oxide of copper. It occurs in thin flexible 
scales of a steel or iron-gray color, or massive, and then 
ofa black color. Form. CuO. 

Melada, (ma-lah'da.) [Sp., from L. mel, honey.) (Com.) 
A commercial term for crude, unclayed sugar. 

Melaleuca, (mél-ah-loo'kah.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. 
Myrtacex, consisting of trees or shrubs, natives of the 
East Indies, with alternate or opposite flat or cylindri- 
cal leaves, and yellowish, purplish, or crimson flowers, 
sessile in spikes or heads. The best known species is 
M. cajuputi, the leaves of which, after fermentation, are 
distilled for the purpose of yielding the oil known as 
Cajeput or Cajuput oil, which is green, has a powerful 
aromatic odor, and is valuable as an antispasmodic and 
stimulant. 

Melampyrum, Spear? pane (Bot.) The Cow- 
wheat, a gen. of annuals, O. Scrophulariacex, having 
erect slender stems, narrow opposite leaves, and axil- 
lary or spiked flowers which are two-lipped. 

Melancholy, (mél'dn-kol-e,) or MeLtancnouia. (From 
Gr. melas, black, and cholé, bile.) ( Med.) A disease sup- 
posed by the ancients to be caused by black bile. It is 
a variety of mental alienation, characterized by exces- 
sive gloom, mistrust, and depression, generaly, wita 
insanity on one particular subject or train of i 
The term is also used for unusual gloominess of dispo- 
sition. 

Melancthon, PrP, (ma-lahnk'ton,) a German theo- 
logian and reformer (whose real name was Schwarzerdt 
(i. e., “ Black Earth "’) Grecized into M.), was B. in the 
Palatinate, 1497. After graduating at Heidelberg and 
Tübingen, he in 1518 became Grecian professor at Wit- 
tenberg, where he became the friend and associate of 
Luther (q. v.) In 1521 appeared his able vindication 
of the Reformed theology—Loct communes Rerum theo- 
logiwcarum ; in 1529 he attended the Diet of Spires; and 
wrote and presented the famous —— Confession to 
the Emperor Charles V. at the Diet held in that city in 
1530. He afterwards attended as a controversialist the 
conferences of Worms and Ratisbon, and became, after 
Luther’s death in 1546, the recognized head of the Ref- 
ormation movement in Germany. D. 1560. 

` Melaniade, (mél-anda-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of Beet 
teropodous mollusks which inhabit fresh waters. They 

have the shell spiral, turreted; aperture often chan- 





1, Melania; 2, Io. 


nelled or notched in front, and a dark, thick epider- 
mis; operculum horny and spiral. 

Melanite, (m¢l'dn-it.) See GARNET. 

Melanthacere, (mél-Uin-tha’'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of 
plants, all. Liliales, consisting of herbs with bulbs, 
corms, or fascicuPated roots, and white, green, or pur- 
ple flowers. They are acrid, purgative, emetic, and 
sometimes narcotic in their qualities. 

Melastomacer, (-las-to-ma’se-e.) (Bot.) An 0. of 
plants, all. Myrtales, consisting of trees, herbs, or 
shrubs, with opposite ribbed leaves and showy flow- 
ers. There are 165 genera and abt. 2,000 species, found 
chiefly in warm climates. 

Melbourne, WILLIAM LAMB, Viscount, (mél’biirn,) an 
English statesman, B. in London, 1779, after a brilliant 
career as a Whig leader in both houses of Parliament, 
became secretary of state under Earl Grey in 1830; and 
in 1834, and again in 1835, prime minister of the king- 
dom. D. 1848, in the height of his fame and universal 
popularity. 

Melbourne, a fine and flourishing city of Australia, 
C. of the colony of Victoria, on the Yarra-Yarra, at the 
head of the Bay of Port Philip; S. Lat. 37° 48’ 6”, E. 
Lon. 144° 57’ 7”. This is the most important com- 
mercial seaport in the S. hemisphere, and is the entre- 
pôt of an immense trade carried on with nearly all 
parts of the world. Its harbor is excellent, and in its 
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natural position, recent rise, and extraordinary dever 
opment, it strongly resembles San Francisco, Pop, 
193,696. 

Meleager, ——— (Myth.) A supposed son of 
Mars and Althwa, who distinguished himself in the 
qaet of the Golden Fleece and at the hunt of the Caly- 

onian boar. 

Melfi, (m?l'fe,) a town of 8. Italy, p. Basilicata near 
the Ofanto, 34 m. 8. of Foggia. Pop. 10,000. 

Meliacere, (me-le-a'se-e.) ( Bot.) An O. of plants, all 
Rutales, consisting of trees or shrnbs with alternate, 
exstipulate, simple or composed leaves. Melia azeda- 
rach, vulgarly known as the Pride of India, False Syca- 
more, Holy-tree, Arbre A Chapelet, Bead-tree, or im 
Margosa, is widely diffused over the globe, having been 
carried to America, Africa, and different parts of South- 
ern Europe. It is from 30 to 50 feet high, with bi- 
pinnate leaves, and large bunches of lilac flowers emit- 
ting an ble perfume. 

Melianthus, (me‘le-cn'this.) (Bot.) The Honey- 
flower, a genus of planta, O. Zygophyliacex, consisting 
of small trees, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
flowers are full of honey, whence the name of the genus. 

Melilla, (ma-leel'yah,) a seaport belonging to Spain, on 
the N. coast of Morocco, 40 m. E.N.E. of Beni-Botoya. 


Pop. 3,000. 

Melilotus, (m/l-e-lo'tăs.) (Bot The Melilot, or Clo- 
ver Sweet, a genus of leguminous plants, O. Fabacee, 
chiefly belonging to 8. and Central Europe and W. Asia. 
They are herbaceous plants with trifoliate leaves, hav- 
ing the stipules adhering to their foot-stalks, and each 
of the three leaflets on a separate stalk; and their 
small yellow or white flowers are disposed in long- 
stalked loose racemes growing from the bases of the 
leaves. 

Melitsea, (m/l-e-te’ah.) (Zotl.) A gen. of lepidopter- 
ous insects, resembling Argynnis, but having the under 
surface of the wings marked with various colors, and 
no silvery spots. The Phæton Butterfly, M. pheton, 
and the Tharos Butterfly, M. tharos, are American spe- 
cies. 

Melite, (m2U'lit.) (Min.) See Honry-stone. 

Melocactus, (mél-o-kdk’tiis.) ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Cactacem, characterized by the flowers being pro- 
duced in a hemispherical or cylindrical head at the top 
of the plant, consisting of a dense mass of bristly 
wool and slender spines, from among which the small 
ephemeral flowers scarcely emerge. The plants them- 
selves consist of simple fleshy stems of a somewhat 
globular or conical form, with numerous prominent 
ribs armed with fascicles of stiff spines placed at regu- 
lar distances. 

Melodeon, (me-lo'de-iin.) (Mus.) An instrument in- 
vented in 1836 by Mr. Jeremiah Carhart, of Dutchess 
co., N. Y., the notes of which are determined by touch- 
ing the keys of a finger-board, like in the piano, while 
each key, lifting a valve, allows a current of air from a 
bellows, worked meanwhile by the foot on a pedal, te 
agitate the corresponding one at a series of metallic f 
reeds. 

Melodics, (me-léd’tks.) [From Gr. melos, a song] 
( Mus.) That branch of the science which treats of the 
laws of melody. 

Melodrama, (mél'o-dra-mah.) [From Gr. melos. a song, 
and drama, a drama.) (Dram. Lit.) A dramatic per- 
formance in which music is intermixed; or that kind 
of dramatic play in which the declamation of certain 
passages is interrupted by music. It is a monodrama, 
when only one person acts; a duodrama, if two. M. are 

nerally romantic and extravagant, and they differ 

m the opera and operetta in that the performers do not 
sing, but declaim, and the music only fills the pauses, 
either preparing or continuing the feelings given vent 
to by the actors. 

Melody, (m/l’o-de.) [From Gr. melédia, an ode sung te 
music.) (Mus.) The agreeable effect of different sounds, 
ranged and disposed in succession ; so that M. is the ef- 
fect of a single voice or instrument, and is thus distin- 
guished from harmony. 

Melon, (mél’iin.) (Bot.) See Cucumis. 

Melon Pumpkin. (Bot.) See CUCURBITACES. 

Melopepon. (Bot.) See CUCUMIS. 

Melpomene, (-pdm’e-ne.) (Myth.) One of the nine 
Muses, the presiding genius of tragedy, and the sup- 

osed mother of the Sirens. She is represented as 
olding in one hand a dagger, in the other a tragic 
mask, 

Melrose, (mél'réz,) a town of Scotland, co. Roxburgh, 
on the Tweed, 31 m. 8.W. of Edinburgh, Itis celebrated 
for the noble ruins of its once, magnificent abbey, 
founded in 1136, andimmortalized by the muse of Scott. 


Pa 1,854. 
Melting-point, (mčWing-.) (Chem.) That degree ef 
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heat at which metals, &c., enter into a state of fusion | Menai Straits, (ma’nah,) a channel of the Irish Sen, 


and lose their individuality. 

Melun, (ma-loo(n’,) a manuf. city of France, C. dept. 
pe ee Harin on the Seine, 25 m. S.E. of Paris. Pop. 

Melville, HERMAN, (mél’vil,) an American romancist, 
B. in New York, 1819, early adopted the seafaring pro- 
fession. In 1846, after passing several months in the 
Marquesas and Society Islands, he gave to the world his 
well-known Typee. a narrative of his adventures. Omoo, 
and The While Jacket, or the World in a Man-of- War, are 
other favorite productions of his pen. 

Melville Island, (mél'vi/,) in Brit. N. America, lies 
in the Arctic Ocean; N. Lat. 75°, W. Lon. 110°. Discov- 
ered in 1819 by Capt. Parry.— MELVILLE Bay, an inlet 
of Baffin'’s Bay, on the N.W. coast of Greenland, in N. 
Lat. 76°, W. Lon. 62°. 

Membrane. (ném’brdn.) [L. membrana.] (Anat.) A 
broad nervous and fibrous substance, which serves as a 
covering for different parts of the body, particularly the 
brain and the viscera. The membranes differ in thick- 
ness, according to the smallness of their fibres, or the 
number of their planes. These latterare termed lami- 
næ, and are distinguished into internal, external, and 
medial. Small portions of membranes, especially when 
they are very thin, are called pellicles; and some mem- 
branous laminæ are united together by the interven- 
tion of a particular substance, composed of these pelli- 
cles, and called the cellular or spongy substance. 

Memel, (mém’él,) an important fortified seaport of 
Prussia, govt. of Königsberg, on the Baltic, at the N.E. 
mouth of the Frische Haff, 50 m. N.W. of Tilsit. It has 
a good harbor, exports much timber, and is the great 
— entrepôt of the surrounding country. Pop. 

00:3. 
Memnon, (mém’ndn.) (AMyth.) A supposed king of 
ypt, and son of Tithonos and Eos, said to have per- 
ished in the Trojan War by the hand of Achilles. Some 
writers urge his identity with Amenophis IT. of Egypt, 
in whoee honor the fumous colossal statue near Thebes, 
and which bears his name, was erected. This statue, 
some 50 ft. high, was Jong superstitiously believed to 
emit a sound when shone on by the first beam of the 
morning sun. 

Memoir, (mém-wavr’.) (Fr. mémoire, from L. memoria, 
memory.) (Zit.) A short biographical sketch of a per- 
son; or a short explanatory sketch or essay accompany- 
ing any artistic representation ; also, a paper read before 
a literary or learned society. In the plural, a species 
of history written by individuals who had some share 
án the transactions they relate; answering to what 
the Romans called commentarii (commentaries). They 
furnish the reader with interesting personal ana, and 
often expose the most secret motives, or disclose the 
whole character of events, which may be barely hinted 
atin a work of general history. 

Memoranduin, (mém-o-rdn'diim,) pl. MEMORANDA. 
From L. memoratus, to recall to mind.| (Zaw.) An 

nformal instrument (or a clause of such instrument) 
recording some fact or agreement. 

Memory, (mém/o-re.) | L. memoria.] ( Phil.) That faculty 
of the mind by which it retains impressions made 
through the senses, and revises them at after-times 
without the originals, and by mental forces alone. 

Mean phis, (mém'fis.) [From Egypt. Menfis, a good habi- 
tation.) (Anc. Geog.) A famous city of olden Egypt, on 
the W. bank of the Nile, 10 m. S. of the present city 
of Cairo. This place (the Moph of Scripture) was built, 
according to Herodotus, by Menes, the first king of 
Egypt. M. suffered much during its occupation by 
Cambyses, 8. c. 525; lost much of its commercial im- 
portance after the foundation of Alexandria by Alex- 
ander the Great; and gradually fell into decay after 
passing under Arab rule in the 7th cent. of our era. 

Memphis, an important city and port of entry of 
Tennessee, Shelby co., on the Mississippi, 209 m. W.38.W. 
of Nashville. It is boldly situated on a high bluff over- 
hanging the river, and ships immense quantities of 
cotton. During the Civil War, June 6, 1862, a naval 
action was fought off this place bet. Com. Montgomery's 
Confederate flotilla of 8 vessels und a Union fleet under 
the command of Com, Ellet, which ended in the triumph 
of the latter. 

Memphremagog, (m‘m-/rém’ah-gég,) a lake of N. 
America, lying partly within the State of Vermont and 

rtly in Canada. It discharges its excess of waters 
nto the St. Francis River. Length, 30 m.; breadth, 
from 1 to 4 m. 

Menado, (mén’ah-do,) a Dutch residency in the N. of 
the island of Celebes, with a prosperous European-built 
town of same name. Pop. 240,000. 

Menagerie, (mén-dsh’c-re.) (Fr.] A place where wild 
beasts are housed or kept; also, a collection or exhibi- 
tion of such animale. 


in N. Walea, separating the isle of Anglesea from the 
mainland of co. Carnarvon. Length, 14 m.; breadth 
varying from 200 yards to 2 miles. It is crossed by a 
famous suspension bridge, and by the Britannia Tubu- 
lar Bridge, and is noted for the exquisite beauty of its 
surroundings. 

Menam, (me-ncdm’,) (“Mother of Waters,”) a considera- 
ble river of S.E. Asia, having its source in the plateau 
of China, and emptying into the Gulf of Siam bya delta 
of 3 mouths, after a 8. course of 800 m. 

Menander, (me-ndn’dir,)a Greek comic and dramatis 
poet, B. at Athens, 341 B. C., studied under Theophrastu 
und excelled in the delineation of existing life an 
manners. He was the friend of Epicurus. and may be 
paid to have founded the new and more natural comedy. 
liis works (which Terence bas imitated) are lost to the 
moderns. 

Menard, (mén’drd,) in Illinois, a W. central co.; area, 
300 sq. m.; C. Petersburg. 

Menasha, (mén-ash'a,) in Wisconsin, a vill. of Winne- 
bago co., abt. 33 m. N. of Fond du Lac. Pop. 2,484. 

Mendelssohn, Moses,(main’délz-sdn,) a distinguished 
German philosopher, B. at Dessau, 1729, of Jewish ex- 
traction. In 1745 he embarked upon a literary life in 
Berlin, and became the friend of, and a co-worker with 
Lessing. M. was one of the most original thinkers of 
his epoch, and has left us Letters on the Sensations, and 
Phedo, a Dialogue on the Immortality af the Soul — the 
aah a — highly esteemed and frequently translated. 

. 1786. 

Men‘delssohn-Bartholdy, FELIX, (-bar-tdl'de,) a 
distinguished German musical composer, B. at Ham- 
burg, 1809, manifested a precocious taste and genius for 
music. In his 18th year he produced his famous Over- 
ture to the Midsummer Night(s Dream, as well as the 
opera of the Wedding of Camacho. His fame was at 
once secured. In 1836 appeared his oratorio of St. Paul ; 
and in 1846, the magnificent one called Eljjah—a mas- 
terpiece, second only to the greatest works of Handel. 
M.'s Songs without Words are among the most admired 
of his minor compositions. D. 1847. 

Mendicants, (mcn‘de-kdnis.) [From L. mendioo, I 
beg.) (Eccl. Hist.) A name formerly assumed by cer- 
tain orders of monks who made existence upon charity 
and self-humiliation their rule of religious life. The 
Council of Lyon, 1274, limited such orders to 4; viz. 
the Carmelites, Auguslines, Dominicans, and Franciscans, 


q.v. 

Mendocino, (mén-do-se’no,) in California. a N.W. co., 
be W. by the Pacific Ocean ; area, 3,600 sq. m.; C. Ukiah 

ity. 

Mendota, (mén-do'ta,) in Ilinois, a vill. of La Salle co., 
abt. 15 m. N. of La Salle. 

Mendoza, Dreco Hurtapo, (men-do’thah,) a Spanish 
soldier, historian, and statesman, B.in Granada, 1 
became, in 1538, Charles V.’s ambassador to Venice, an 
afterward ambassador to Rome and governor of Siena. 
After the accession of Philip II., X. fell into disgrace 
at court, and retired into private life, in which he de- 
voted himself to literary pursuits. He is author of an 
admirable Spanish classic, a History of the Wars against 
the Moors, and of the celebrated romance of the Cer- 
vantes school, Lazarillo de Tormes, D. 1675. 

Mendo’za, a S.W. p.of the Argentine Confederation, 
situate on the Chilian border, bet. S. Lat. 32°-34° 30, 
W. Lon. 66°-68° ; area, 54,000 sq. m. Pop. 65,413. — A 
city, C. of above p., near the foothills of the Paramillo 
range, 55 m. E.S.E. of the volcano of Aconcagua. It is 
a prosperous place, with an active trade. Pop. 8,124. 

Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, (mene, “he is num- 
bered ;” te’keél, “he is weighed ;” t-far’sin, “they are 
divided.”) (Script.) The Chaldaic inscription traced 
by supernatural agency on the wall at the feast of Bel- 
sh@zar, and which foretold his coming doom (Dan. v.). 

Menelaus, (méen-e-la’tis.) (Heroic Hist.) A Greek 
hero, king of Spana and husband of the beautiful 
Helen, whose abduction by Paris occasioned the Trojan 
war. A’ the siege of Troy he behaved with distin- 
guished gallantry, and, after the capture of that city, 
recovered and became reconciled to the woman who 
had wrought so much mischief. 

Mengs, ANTON RAFAEL, (maingz,) a German painter, 
B. in Aussig, Bohemia, 1728; D. in Rome, 1779. Among 
his best works are a Holy Fumily, the fresco of Apulle 
and the Muses in the Villa Albani, and The Triumph of 
Trojan. 

Menhaden, (men-ha'dčn.) (Zoöl.) See ALAUSA. 

Menin., (main’a,) a fortified manuf. town of Belgium, 
p. oer on the Lys, 7 m. S.W. of Courtrai. Pop. 
10,167. 

Meninges, (menin‘jeez.) [Gr.] (Anat.) A collective 
name for the three membranes which form a coverin 
for the brain — the dura mater, pia mater, and araokaad, 
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Meningitis, (m/n-in-ji'tis.) (Same deriv.) (Med.) 
Inflammation of a membrane, and especially of the 
meninges (q.v.). Scarlatina, measles, and other dis- 
eases caused by a blood-poison, may induce it in chil- 
dren. In adult life, the disease may often be traced to 
the action of typhus and marsh poisons, to intemper- | 
ance, sunstroke, mechanical injuries, &c. When the. 
disease is due to any of the above-named blood-poisons, 
or to any constitutional cause, little can be done effect- 
ually in the way of special treatment. When it arises 
from mechanical injuries, bleeding, calomel, active pur- 
gatives, and cold applications to the head are often of 


use. 

Meniscus, (me-nis‘kiis.) [From Gr. méniskos, a half 
moon.) (Opt.) A lens, convex on one side, and con- 
cave on the other,and on which the two surfaces would 
meet if continued—wherein it differs from a concavo- 
convex lens, in which the two surfaces would not meet 
if continued. 

Menispermacege, (mén-e-spiir-ma'se-e.) (Bot.) The 
Moon-seed fam., an O. of plants, all. Menispermales, con- 
sisting of trailing shrubs, with alternate simple, usually 
entire, leaves, and incomplete, usually unisexual, 
flowers. 

Menisper’males, (-mah-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of 
plants, sub-class Diclinous Exogens, characterized by 
monodichlamydeous flowers, superior disunited car- 
pels, and embryo surrounded by abundant albumen. 

Mennonites, (mén'niin-itz.) (Eccl. Hist.) An Ana- 
baptist sect established in Friesland, 1536, by one 
Menno (or Simonis), aconverted Roman Catholic, who 
D. in 1561. Driven by persecution from Europe, the 
M. settled at Germantown, Pa., in 1698, since which 
time they have largely increased in numbers and use- 
fulness. Their tenets are a kind of compromise between 
those professed by the orthodox Baptists and those of 
the Society of Friends. 

Menominee, (me-ndm’én-e,) in Michigan, a S. co. of 
the Upper Peninsula, washed by Green Bay on the 8.E.; 
area, 2,000 sq. m.; C. Menomenee. 

Menopome, (mén'o-pime.) The Protonopsis horrida, 
one of the largest of batrachians, found in the Ohio and 
other rivers of the same region, and known on their 
banks by many names, such as Hellbender, Mud Devil, 
Ground Puppy, Young Alligator, and Tweeg. In form, 
it resembles the newt and salamander; the head is flat 
and broad; the teeth in two concentric rows in the 
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upper jaw, and one row in the lower, numerous and 
small; it is about two feet long, and of a slaty-gray 
color, with dark spots. Notwithstanding its small teeth 
it is fierce and voracious, feeding chiefly on fish an 

watrachians. It belongs to the fam. Amphiumide. See 
BATRACHIA. 

Mi enses, (mén’séz.) [From Gr. mensis, a month.) (Med.) 
The sanguinous evacuation from the uterus, the 
monthly occurrence of which constitutes menstruation 
or monthly illness. In temperate climates, each period 
ordinarily continues from 3 te 6 days; and the quantity 
lost varies from 4 to 8 ounces. The M. continue to flow 
from the period of puberty tiN the age of 45 to 50. At 
the term of its natural cessation, the flux becomes ir- 
regular; and this irregularity is occasionally accom- 
panied with symptoms of dropsy, glandular tumors, &c., 
constituting what is called the critical time or turn or 
change of life; yet it does not appear that the mortality 
is increased by it. 

Menstruum, (mén'streo’iim.) [Same — ( Chem.) 
Any fluid in which a solid y may be dissolved. 

Mensuration, (méns-ii-rd'shtin.) [From L. mensuro, 
I measure.] (Geom.) The art or process of ascertain- 
ing the lengths or contents of lines, surfaces, or solids ; 


it is also applied to determine the heights, depths, or 
distances o hodiee and objects. The M. of a plane su- 


perficies, or surface, lying level between its several 
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boundaries, is easy. The surface of any parallelogram 
is the product of one side and its perpendicular distance 
from the opposite side. The surface of a triangle is ita 
base REAR EO by half its height, or its height by half 
its base: the height of a triangle is taken by means of 
a perpendicular to the base, let fall from the apex or 
summit. The surface of a sphere is equal to the perim 

eter of its great circle multiplied by its diameter. 
The surface of a trapezoid is the half the sum of its par- 
allel sides, multiplied by their perpendicular distance, 
The surface of any irregular figure may be found by di- 
viding it into triangles, measuring them separately, 
and adding the resulting areas together. The solid con- 
tents of a cube are found by cubing one of its dimen- 
sions. The solid contents of any prism are obtained by 
multiplying the surface of one base by its perpendicular 
distance from the other. The solid contents of a pyra- 
mid are found by multiplying the base by one-third of 
the altitude. The solid contents of the frustum of a 
pyramid are found by multiplying half the sum of the 
surfaces of the upper and lower bases by the perpen- 
dicular distance Letween them, or the solid contents of 
the original pyramid, minus that of the part cut off. 
The solid contents of a sphere are found by multiplying 
the surface by one-third of the radius. 

Mentha, (mén’thah.) [L., from Gr. Mintha, a daughter 
of Cocytus, said to have been transformed into one of 
these plants.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. Lamiaceæ, con- 
sisting of herbaceous plants with flowers in dense 
whorls, arranged in terminal or axillary heads or spikes. 
M. piperita is the well-known Peppermint. It is ex- 
tensively cultivated for the sake of its volatile oil, 
which is procured by distilling the leaves. The oil and 
the — —— made from it, are largely used as aro- 

matics, carminatives, and stimulants, and are especially 
useful in the alleviation of nausea, griping pains, and 
flatulence. Owing to its powerful taste, Peppermint in 
some shape or other is frequently used to conceal the 
nauseous taste of medicine. A kind of liqueur is also 
prepared from it. M. riridis, or Spearmint, is the plant 
that is used for culinary purposes under the name of 
Mint. It possesses the same properties as Peppermint, 
but in a less degree; its flavor, however, is preferred 
by many people. 

Mentone, (mén-to’na,) a picturesque town and favorite 
watering-place of France, dep. Alpes Maritimes, on the 
W. coast of the Gulf of Genoa. . 6,000. 

Mentor, (mén'tiir.) (Heroic Hist.) A wise and trust- 
worthy friend of Ulysses, who, during the latter’s ab- 
sence at the Trojan War, took charge of his concerns at 
home; later, according to tradition, Minerva assumed 
M.'s form in order to accompany Telemachus, son of 
Ulysses, Ou his travels: —the word in modern parlance 
is understood to denote a wise, discreet, and faithful 
friend and counsellor. 

Mentz, in Germany. See MAYENCE. 

Menyanthes, (im/n-e-dn’thez.) ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
0. Graminacex. The Buck-bean, M. trifoli is some- 
times used in Germania as a substitute for hops in beer. 

Menzaleh, (m/én-za'la,) a large coast-lagoon of Lower 
Egypt, extending for 60 m. to the E. of the Damietta 
arm of the Nile. It is 25 m.in breadth, and is separated 
from the Mediterranean by a narrow strip of land, hav- 
ing 3 natural channels. 

Mephitis, (me-fi'tis.) (Myth.) A Roman sibyl invoked 
to ward off the effects of 
malaria. — (Zodl.) The 
Skunks,a gen. of car- 
nivorous animals, fam. 
Mustelidz, notorious for 
their disagreeable smell. “ 
They are characterized 
by an elongated body, 

pointed nose, fossorial =" 
feet, long and bushy tail, 
upper hind molar very 
large, and black color 
with white markings. 
They are nocturnal, and 
feed upon beetles and 
other small animals, and = 
upon eggs. Five species ES x 
are found in N. America, —— Maes 
the most common of Fig. 468.— SKUNK, (M. chinga.) 
which is M. chinga (Fig. 468). 

Mequinez, (mék-e-naiz’,) a large city of Morocco, 70 m. 
E. of Sallee, in N. Lat. 33° 56’, W. Lon. 5° 59’. Pap. 
100,000. 

Mercator’s Chart or Projection, (miir-ka'tér,), 
—— after Gerard Mercator, a Flemish geographer, 

512-1594.) (Geog.) A chart, in which the parallels of lati- 
tude and the meridians are represented by straight lines 
perpendicular to each other. The sphere is thus repre 
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sented, not as it can be seen from any one point, but as 
_ an eye would see it if carried successively over every 
part of it. The form of every small piece of land 
is truly represented, but the scale of representation va- 
ries greatly in different regions, the polar parts being 
much enlarged. This projection is universally adopted 
in nautical charts ; and its advantage is, that the rhumb, 
or sailing course between two points, is a straight line. 
The degrees of longitude are all equal; but the degrees 
of latitude marked on the meridian form a scale of 
which the distances go on increasing from the equator 
towards the poles. This is done forthe purpose of main- 
taining the proper proportion between the degrees of 
latitude and the degrees of longitude, which are ren- 
dered greater than they should be. Such a compensa- 
tion causes the rhumb, or line representing the ship’s 
course, to make the same angles with the different lines 
of the chart that it does in reality with the different 
lines of thesphere; while, at the same time, it is a right 
line. And since, by keeping the lines which represent 
meridians parallel, the degrees of longitude have been 
rendered too large, in the ratio of the radius to the secant 
of the latitude, the degrees of the meridian are made 
also to increase towards the poles, as the secant of 
iatitnde increases. Hence, though the distances are 
distorted, the latitude, longitude, and bearings of places 
are represented truly on Mercator’s Chart. 

Merced, (miir’séd,) in California, a central co; area, 
1,750 sq. m.; C. Snelling. 

Mercer, (miir’sir,) in Illinois, a N.W. co., b. on Iowa; 


area, 500 sq. m. C. Aledo.—In Kentucky, an eastern | 


central county; area, 300 sq.m. C. Harrodsburg.—In 
J |, a northern county; area, 500sq.m. C. Prince- 
ton.—In New Jersey, a central county, bordering on 
Pennsylvania; area, 370 sq.m. C. Trenton.—In Ohio, 
a western county, bordering on Indiana; area, 468 sq. 
m. C. Celina.—In Pennsylvania, a north-western county, 
adjoining Ohio; area, 775 sq. m. C. Mercer.—In West 
Virginia, a south-eastern county, bordering on Vir- 
of ; area, 440 sq.m. C. Princeton. 
erchandise, or Merchandize, (miir’chan-diz.) 
[From Fr. marchand,a merchant.) (Com.) Generally, 
all goods, wares, and commodities of mercantile or com- 
mercial traffic. 
Merchant, (mir’chdint.) [Fr. marchand; L, mercatnr.] 
(Com.) A person who carries on an extensive commer- 
cial traffic with foreign countries ; or one who buysand 
sells ds and wares by wholesale. 
Mercia, (miir’she-ah.) (Hist.) One of the kingdoms 
of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy, embracing that part of 
modern England now occupied by what are termed the 
Midland counties. Its C. was Leicester. 
Mercury, (miir’ku-re.) [L. Mercurius ; Gr. Hermes.) 
(Myth.) The god of trade and the 
messenger of Olympus, said to be 
the son of Jupiter and Maia; he 
is represented (Fig. 469) with a 
winged cap, wings on both feet, 
and a short staff, winged and en- 
twined with serpents. Literature 
was patronized by him, and he was 
the god of thievery.—(Ast.) A 
small planet that emits a bright 
light; though, on account of its 
proximity to the sun, it is seldom 
seen by the inhabitants of the 
earth. Its mean distance from 
that luminary is about 36,000,000 
m., or a little more than one-third 
of the earth’s distance. Its mean 
sidereal revolation is performed in 
abt. 88 mean solar days. Its diam- 
eter is abt. 3,140 m. Its orbit is 
inclined to the ecliptic at an angle 
of 7° 0 9”. On account of its being 
so small and so near the sun, its 
surface cannot be clearly distin- 
ished. Sometimes, in the even- 
ng, it may be seen crossing the 
sun’s disc under the form of a 
black spot, which passage is called 
the transit of M, and is in reality 
an annular eclipse of the sun. On 
account of its rapid motion, the 
Grecks called this planet after the 
name of the swift messenger of the 
gods, and represented it by the fig- 
ure of a youth with wings at his 
head and feet. —(Chem.) A beau- 
tiful white metal, liquid at the or- 
dinary temper. At. weight, 200. 
l, Hg, from its Latin name 
rargyrum |véwp, dpyvpor, liq- 





Fig. 469.—MEROURY. 
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Mergus, (miir'gis.) 
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nid silver, or quicksilver.) It was known to the an- 
cients, and is frequently found native. Af. does not 
oxidize at common temper., but near its boiling-point 
it unites with oxygen. It boils at 680° F., forming 
a colorless vapor of sp. gr. 67. At —39° F. it solid- 
ifies with contraction to a tin-white, ductile, and mal- 
leable metal. At the ordinary temper., its sp. gr. is 
13°506. Vapor rises from it even at the freezing-point 
of water in sufficient quantity to whiten goldleaf. M 
forms two oxides, the black oxide and the red oxide. Its 
other most important compounds are: Sulphide of M. 
(HgS), known alsoas Cinnabar and Vermilion. When pre- 
pared by precipitation, this is a black, amorphous pow- 
der, but it can be oben ged by judicious treatment into 
the red modification. Native cinnabar is the principal 
source of mercury; it is of a scarlet color, somewhat 
transparent, and crystallizes in rhombohedrons. When 
heated, cinnabar gets brown and black, and volatil- 
izes, recovering its beautiful color on condensation and 
cooling. Its sp. gr. is 8'1. — Subchloride of M., or Calo- 
mel (HgeCl), also called mercurous chloride, protochlo- 
ride of mercury, is a dingy-white heavy powder, taste- 
less, inodorous, and insoluble in water; it is volatile 
below redness, crystallizes in prisms, and its sp. gr. is 
7°14.— Perchloride of M., or Corrosive Sublimate (HgCl), 
known also as mercuric chloride. This isa white semi- 
transparent crystalline compound, of sp. gr. 5°42. When 
heated to 509° F. it melts, and at 5 F., boils. It is 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It is an exceed- 
ingly powerful and acrid poison. Its antidote is white 
of egg, with which it forms an insoluble compound. 
It is used in dyeing and calico-printing, in photogra- 
phy, and also in medicine in certain skin-diseases. 


Merdin, (mair’din,) a manuf. city of Turkey in Asia, 


yashalic of Bagdad, 50 m. S.E. of Diarbekr. Fop. 11,000, 
(Zoöl.) See MERGUS. 

l'ago, (mer'gwe,) a cluster of 
islands in the Indian Ocean, lying off the Tenasserim 
coast of India, from which it is divided by a channel 
bet. 15-20 m. in width; bet. N. Lat. 9-139, E. Lon. 97-989. 
(Zoïl.) A gen. of aquatic birds, 
fam. Anatidæ, having 
the bill very narrow, 
slender, longer than 
the head, and conspic- 
uously serrated. There 
are several N. Ameri- 
can species, among 
which: — The Shel- 
drake, Goosander, or 
Fish-duck, M. Ameri- 
cana, Which is abt. 26 
inches long, and the 
wing 11 inches; and 
the Hooded Mergan- 
ser, M. cucullatus (Fig. 
470), which is 17 inches 
long, and the wing 8 Fig. 470. — CRESTED MERGANSER. 
inches ; the head, neck, 

and back, black; the under parts, and centre of the 
crest, white. Its head is ornamented with a large cir- 
cular crest, which the bird has the faculty of raising or 
depressing at pleasure. 





Merida, (ma-re'dah,) a city of Yucatan, situate near 


the Gulf of Mexico, in N. Lat. 20° 50’, W. Lon. 89° 40’, 
Pop. 24,000. 


Meriden, (mér’e-dn,) in Connecticut, a town of New 


Haven co., 18 m. N.E. of the town of New Haven. 


Meridian, (me-rid’e-an.) [L. meridies, mid-day.} ( Ast.) 


A great circle of the celestial sphere which passes 
through both poles of the heavens, and also through 
the zenith and nadir of any place on the earth's sur- 
face. Every place on the earth’s surface has conse- 
quently its own M. The M. is divided by the polar axis 
into two equal portions, which stretch from pole to 
pole, one on each side of the earth. It is mid-day at 
any place on the earth’s surface when the centre of the 
sun comes upon the M. of that place; at the same ine 
stant it is mid-day at all places under the same half of 
that M., and midnight at all places under the opposite 
half. All places under the same M. have, therefore, the 
same longitude. See LONGITUDE. 


| Meridional Distance, (me-rid’c-o-ndl.) (Navig.) 


That difference of a ship's longitude which exists be- 
tween a present time and one anterior to it. 


Merino Sheep, (ma-re’no.) (Zodl.) See SHEEP. 
Merioneth, (m/r’e-dn-eth,) a co. of N. Wales, England, 


D. W. by St. George's Channel; area, 602 sq. m.; C. Hars 
lech. Pop. 47,369. 


(After the famous sta- Meriwether, (m/r'e-wth-ir,) in Georgia, a W. co.; 


area, 000 sq. m.; C. Greenville. 


Bologna, Florence.) | Merlin, AMpRosivUs, (mir'lin,) a famous British prophet 
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and necromancer, said to have flourished in the 5th 
cent. His name is intimately associated with the old 
bardic legends of the history of Britain in the time of 
Xing Arthur. 

Merlin, (Zoél.) A small European falcon, Fulco æsalon. 

Merlon, (mir’lin.) [Fr.] (Fortif.) The solid part of 
an embattled parapet between the embrasures. 

Mermaid, (mir’mdd.) [From Ger. meer, sea, and magd, 
a maiden.} An imaginary or fabulous creature, or kind 
of sea-nymph, described as having the head and body 
of a woman with the tail of a fish. 

Meroé, (mer’oo,) a region of N.E. Africa, in Nubia, bet. 
the Nile and Atbura rivers, containing the ruins of an 
auc. city of same name, 25 m. N.E. of Shendy. Extent 
abt. 400 mn. in length, by 200 in breadth. 

Merope, (mcr’o-pe.) ( Myth.) One of the Pleiades, daugh- 
ter of Atlas and wife of Sisyphus. 

Meropidre, (me-rip'e-de.) (Zvdl.) The Bee-eaters, a 
fam. of African birds, O. Jnsessores, which have long and 
slightly arched beaks, and long pointed wings. They 
are mostly of a green color,and prey on bees, wasps, &c. 

Merovingians, (mrr-d-vin'jecnz.) (Fr. Hist.) The 
firat dynasty of Frankish kings in Gaul. The name is 
derived from Meroveeus or Mérovée, or Merwig, who 
ruled about the middle of the 5th cent., having united 
a few tribes under his sway. The dynasty of the M. ter- 
minated with the deposition of Childeric V. in 752, and 
gave place to that of the Curlovingians (q. v.). 

Merrick, (mr’rik,) in Nebraska, an E. central co. ; area, 
750 sq. m.; C. Lone Tree. 

Merrimac, (:n¢r’re-mdk,) or MERRIMACK, a river of the 
New Eng. States, having its source in the N. central 
part of New Hampshire, and emptying into the Atlantic 
in Essex co., Mass., after a devious course of 150 m. 

Mer’rimack, iv New Hampshire, a S. central co. ; area, 
900 sq. m.; C. Concord. 

Merseburg, (matrz’boorg,)a manuf. town of Prussia, 
P. — on the Saale, 56 m. B.E. of Magdeburg. Fop. 
13,048. 

Mersey, (mir’ze,) a river of England, rising on the 
Yorkshire border, which, after a S.W. course of CO m., 
flows into a noble sstuary at Runcorn, 12 m. above 
Liverpool. From the latter place it is navigable up to 
Manchester, 31 m. 

Merthyr Tydvil, (mirthir tid‘fil,) a borough of 
England, in S. Wales, co. Glamorgan, 19 m. N.W. of 
Cardiff. It has extensive iron-works turning out 
200,000 tons of the smelted metal annually, and it ex- 

orts immense quantities of coal. Pop. 96,891. 
esched, or Meshed, (mésh’¢d,) a commercial and 
manuf. city of Persia, C. of p. Khorasan, 455 m. N.E. of 
Teheran. A splendid mausoleum at this place contains 
the tomb of the caliph Haroun-al-Raschid. Pop. 70,000, 

Mesembryacesre, (me-sém-bre-a'se-e.) ( Bot.) The Ice- 
plant or Fig-marigold family, an order of plants, ull. 
Ficotdales, consisting of succulent shrubs or herbs with 
opposite single leaves and often showy flowers. The 
name of the typical gen. Mesembryanthemum is derived 
from the Gr. words mesembria, mid-day, and anthos, 
flower, because many of the species open their flowers 
only for a short time in the middle of the day. 

Mesentery, (mézén-tér-e.) [From Gr. mesos, the 
middle, and enteron, an intestine.) (Anat.) A thick 
membrane, placed in the middle of the intestines. Its 
substance is composed of membranes, fat, vessels of all 
kinds, and a number of glands. In the upper part, it 
is connected with the three superior vertebræ of the 
Joins; and in the lower, with the intestines, and par- 
ticularly with the jejunum and ileum, to which it also | 
gives their outer coat. The uses of the M. are, to sup- 
port, connect, and retain in their place, all the intes- 
tines, and to sustain their sanguiferous and lacteal 
vessels. 

Mesmer, FRIEDRICH ANTON, (mez'mir,) a German 
physician, author of the system of animal magnetism, 
also called mesmerism; B. in Suabia, 1733; D. 1815. See 
MAGNETISM (ANIMAL). 

Mesne, (mcn.) [Fr., middle.} M. profits, the profits 
receivable between disseisin and recovery of land.— 
M. process, an intermediate process which issues, pend- 
ing a suit, upon some interlocutory matter. 

Mesocarp, (m¢s'0-.ahrp.) (Bot.) See DRUPE. 

Mesocolon, (-ko’lén.) [From Gr. mesos, and kélon, 
the colon.] (Anat.) That part of the mesentery which, 
having reached the extremity of the eum, contracts 
and changes its name; or the portion of the mesentery 
to which the colon is attached. 

Mesopotamia, (-pu-fu’me-uh.) (Anc. Geog.) A region 
of W. Asia, bet. the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and 
now occupied by the pashalics of Diarbekr and Bug- 
dad. In the Old Testament, under the names Aram, 
Naharaim, and Padan Aram, it has frequent meution. 
The Babylonians, Medes, Persians, and Macedonians 


| Metal, (m til, or mtl.) 
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preceded the Romans, 165 B. C., in its possession. After 
reverting to the Persians, 363 a. D., it finally fell into 
the hands of the Turks in 1515. 

Mesolite, (més‘o-lit,) MESOLYTE, or NEEDLE-STONE. 
(From Gr. mesos, and lithos,a stone.) (Min.) A bye 
drated silicate of alumina, lime, and soda. 

Mesotype, (mcs'o-tip,) or Natrotits. [From Gr. 
mesos, and typos, type.) (Min.) Hydrated silicate of 
alumina and soda. 

Mesozoic, (-zo’ik.) [From Gr. mesos, middle, and 
life.) (Geol.) A term applied to that great division 
strata containing those remains of the middle forms of 
life which are otherwise termed secondary, and includes 
the rocks of the Triassic, Oolitic, and Cretaceous periods. 

Meapilus, (mis’pe-liis.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, Q. 
Rosacer, now reduced to the Medlar, M. germanica, a 
low deciduous tree, much cultivated in some parts of 
Europe. The skin of its fruit is brown, and the flesh 
firm and austere, not at all fit to eat when first gath- 
ered, and requiring to be kept till it begins to decay; 
but when it becomes completely disorganized, and ite 
green color has entirely gone, the pulp, in its incipient 
state of decay, has, to many tastes, an agreeable acid: 
ity. The change which takes place is called bletting. 

Message, (mcssij.) [Fr., from L. missus — mito, to 
send.] — An official written communication of 
facta or opinions transmitted by a sovereign, ruler of a 
state, &c., to the house or houses of a legislature or 
other deliberative body. 

Messala Corvi’nus, MARCUS VALERIUS, (mčs-sa'lah,) 
a distinguished patron of learning in the Augustan age 
at Rome. He had been a partisan of Brutus, but after- 
wards became the friend of Augustus. D.11 a.p. 

Messalina, (més-sak-li'‘nah,) two empresses of Rome 
bore this name, since indelibly associated with female 
infamy. The more notorious one was M. Valeria, dau. 
of M. Valerius Measala Barbatus, and wife o? Claudius. 
Her life forms but one record of crime and unbridled 
lust. So vile did she at length become that the em- 
peror ordered her to be put to death, 48 A. D. 

Messenger, (més'’enzyiur.) [From Eng. message: 
(ZLaw.) An officer deputed to enter upon possession 
an insolvent or bankrupt’s estate on behalf of the court 
of which he is the agent. 

Messenia, (més-se’ne-uh.) (Anc. Geog.) The name 
borne by the N.W. portion of the Greek Peloponnesus, 
separated from Elis on the N. by the river Neda. It 
was subjugated by Sparta in the times when legend 
was sgo largely blended with history that the result 
only can be confidently accepted. It was reéstablished 
as an independent state by Epaminondas in 369 B. C., 
and afterwards fell before the power of Rome in 
146 B. c. 

Messiah, (méesi’ah.) (Eccl. Hist.) A Hebrew word, 
signifying the anointed, and translated into Greek by 
the word chriatos, whence Christ: a title which the Jews 
gave to their great deliverer,for whose coming they 
still wait; and a name which Christians apply to Jesus 
Christ, as the person in whom the prophecies relating 
to the Messiah were accomplished. 

Messidor, (1s-se-dor’.) [Fr.] —— The 10th month 
of the French revolutionary calendar, or from June 19 
to July 18. , 

Messina, (més-se’nah.) [Anc. Messene.] A fortified city 
and seaport of S. Italy, in Sicily, on the Straits of Mes- 
sina, 57 m. N.E. of Catania, with an excellent harbor, 
an active export trade, and considerable manufs. Pop. 
62,024. 

Messuage, (mis'rwij.) [From Lat. manere, to stay.] 
(Law.) A dwelling-house or tenement, with outbuild- 
ings and some land or garden, &c., attached to it. 

Mestizo, (maiz-te'tho,) MESTINO, or MESTEC. (J.tinol.) 
In Spanish-speaking countriesof America, the olt-pripg 
of an Hispanv-A merican creole and a native Indian. 

Metabasis, (me-tdb'a-sis.) [From Gr. meta, over, and 
bainetn, to pass.) (Rhet.) Transition, or a passing from 
one thing to another. 

Metacarpus, (mét-a-kdr’ptis.) (Anat.) See HAND. 

Metachloral, (mét-a-kld’ral.) (Chem.) A substance 
isomeric with chloral, produced when chloral hydrate 
is brought into contact with sulphuric acid, and pos- 
sessing mild narcotic properties. 

Metascetone, (-lis’e-tan.) (Hydrostatics) The M. of 
a floating body is the point, the position of which, im 
regard to the centre of gravity of the body, determines 
whether the body is in stable or instable equilibrium. 

Fr.; L. metallum.)  (Chem.) 

The elements are broadly divided into two classes, met- 

als and non-metals, which merge, by almost insensibie 

gradations, one into the other; sv that it is impossible 
to give any definition of a M. which will not, in some 
way, either include substances decidedly non-metallic 
or exclude seine metallic bodies. A M. is usually sup- 
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posed to be heavy, solid, op 
nacious ; to possess good conducting power for heat and 
electricity; and to have a peculiar lustre, known as the 
metallic lustre. But very few metals possess all these 
properties, whilst some bodies, which aredecidedly non- 
metallic, possess many of them. Thus, as far as den- 
sity is concerned, the alkali metals are lighter than 
water. Mercury is only solid at a very low tempera- 
ture. Opacity is probably dependent only on mass, as 
Faraday has prepared films of gold, platinum, and other 
metals so thin as to be almost as transparent as glass. 
Malleability is by no means a general property, and is 
especially absent in those metals which are approach- 
ing the non-metallic group in chemical properties, such 
as antimony, arsenic, and bismuth. Many metals, such 
as lead and tin,have the properties of ductibility and 
tenacity in a very inferior degree ; whilst in antimony, 
arsenic, and bismuth, tliey are entirely absent. The 
conducting power for heat and electricity varies through 
a very wide range, and is possessed by some forms of 
carbon in a much higher degree than it is by certain 
metals. All metals possess the metallic lustre, but this 
is also shared by some forms of carbon, by iodine, tel- 
lurium, &c., which latter is, however, one of the con- 
ducting links between metals and non-metals. The 
basic properties of many metallic oxides are strongly 
marked, but in others, such as gold, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, it is very faint; whilst in arsenic and tellurium 
it is absent, and their oxides possess powerfully acid 
characters. The fusibility of metals is almost univer- 
sal, although the limits are the widest conceivable, 
ranging between a temperature much below zero to 
the highest artificial temperature producible. In the 
case of osmium, which has never yet been liquefied, it 
is probable that a higher temperature would have the 
desired effect. Arsenic, however, volatilizes before lique- 
fying, passing direct from the solid to the gaseous state. 
From the above it is seen, that, whilst there can be no 
doubt whatever about the position occupied by well- 
defined metals, such as iron, copper, silver, thallium, 
lead, &c., and the non-metallic character of sulphur, 
nitrogen, and chlorine, when we take some of the inter- 
mediate bodies we find their propertiés verge one into 
the other in such a manner that it is impossible to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between metallic and 
non-metallic bodies. 

Metalepsis, (mét-a-lép’sis.) — Gr. meta, over, and 
lambdnein, to share.] (Rhet) The carrying a trope 
in one word through a series of significations, or the 
combination of two or more varying tropes in one word, 
so that several intervenient senses occur between the 
word expressed and the meaning intended by it. 

Metalloid, (mét‘dl-loid.) [From Eng. metal, and Gr. 
eidos, form.| (Chem.) A name sometimes given to those 
elementary ies which are either transparent or non- 
lustrous, and bad conductors of electricity and heat, in 
contradistinction to the true metals, which are opaque, 
lustrous in a high degree, and good conductors of elec- 
tricity and heat. Metalloids include not only the four 
elementary gases, but sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, 
and other bodies. 

Metallurgy, (mét’dl-lirje.) [From Gr. metallon, a 
metal, and ergon, a performance.|] The art of extract- 
ing metals from their ores, and preparing them for the 
various uses to which they are applied. It comprises 
the processes of assaying, refining, and smelting. 

Metamorphic, (mèt-a-mòr'f ik.) [From Gr. meta, in- 
dicating change, and morphe, form.) (Geol.) A term 
applied to crystalline rocks which occur chiefly in the 
central ridges of mountain chains. It denotes that 
their structure has undergone a change since the time 
of their first deposition as sedimentary beds, by plu- 
tonic or igneous action. They are otherwise called 
stratified primary rocks. 

Metamorphosis, (-mér’fo-sis.) [Same deriv.] Gen- 
erally, the changing of something into a different form: 
in which sense it includes the mythological changes 
related by the poets of antiquity, as well as the trans- 
formation of insects. See INSECTS. 

Metaphor, (mét'a-for.) [From Gr. metaphora, a trans- 
ferring.| (Rhet.) The application of a word or phrase 
in some other than its ordinary sense, on account of some 
real or imaginary resemblance between two objects: 
thus, if we calla hero a lion, a minister a pillar of the state, 
a shrewish woman a Tartar, we speak metaphorically. 

Metaphrasis, (me-tdf'ra-sis,) or MeTAPHRASE. [Gr..a 
translation.) (Zi.) <A bare or literal translation from 
one language into another. 

Metaphysics, (mét-a-fiz’tks.) [From Gr. meta, after, 
and physis, nature.) ( Philos.) The science of the abso- 
lute, concerning itself only with essences and causes. 
It endeavors to treat of things as they are in themselves 
as distinct from their appearances to the senses. 


ue, malleable, ductile, te- | Met’aplasm, (-pldsm.) 
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[Gr. metaplasmos.] (Gram.} 
A change or transmutation made in a word by adding, 
transposing, or retrenching a syllable or letter. 

Metastasio, PIETRO BONAVENTURA, (ma-tds-tah’ze-o,) a 
celebrated Italian poet, originally named Trapassi, B. at 
Rome, 1698. Under the fostering hand of Gravina, the 
eminent jurist, Jf. devoted his talents to literature, and 
in 1721 brought out his popular lyric drama The Gare 
dens of the He ides. Next appeared the operas Di- 
done Abbandonata, Catone, Semiramide, Artaserse, &c., all 
of which had a great success, and established their 
author’s reputation. In 1733 he became laureate to 
Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, and shortly after in- 
troduced to the Viennese his two fine operas (wedded to 
the music of Mozart) — the Olimpiade, and La Clemenza 
di Tito. D. 1782. 

Metastasis, (me-tds’ta-sis.) [Gr., a change of position.] 
(Med.) A removal or translation of a disease from ome 

Be er of the body to another. 
etatarsus, (mét-a-tdr'siis.) (Anat.) See Foor. 

Metathesis, (me-tdth’e-sis.) [Gr., literally, a placing 
differently.] (Gram.) A figure by which the letters or 
syllables of a word are transposed. — Med.) A change 
or removal of a morbid cause, without expulsion. 

Metcalf, (mét’kau/,) in Kentucky, a 8.co.; area, 4008q. 
m.; C. Edmonton. 

Metellus, Quintus CzciLivs, (-tél’liis,) (called MACE- 
DONICUS,) a Roman general who became prætor in 148 
B. C.,in which year he obtained a signal success over 
the Macedonians. Two years after he defeated the 
Athenians near Thermopylæ. Consul in 148, and co- 
censor in 131, Jf. opposed the Gracchi, and passed a de- 
cree compelling all Roman citizens to enter into the 
married state. D. 115 B. c.— M. (QuINTUS CA&CILIUS) 
surnamed NuMIDICUs, nephew of the foregoi ng, became 
consul in 109, and while in command in Numidia gained 
a great victory over Jugurtha, for which he was hon- 
ored with a Roman triumph. He became censor in 102. 
— M. (Quintus Cæciuus Pius), a son of the preceding, 
and prætor in 89 B. cC., took the side of Sulla against 
Marino, and achieved a signal success over Norbanus 
and Carbo, in 82. In 80 he became co-consul with Sulla, 
and after pontifex maximus. D. 63. 

Metempsychosis, (me-tem-si-ko'sis.) [Gr. metemp- 
suchos, I make the soul pass from one body into an- 
other.) The doctrine of transmigration, which sup- 
poses that the soul of man, upon leaving the body, 
becomes the soul of some other animal. This was the 
doctrine of Pythagoras and his followers, and is still 
the prevailing doctrine in some parts of Asia, particu- 
larly in India and China. 

Meteor, (me'te-dr.) [From Gr. metedros, on high.] 
(Phys.) A phenomenon which occurs in the atmos- 
phere. Meteors, in the most general sense of the word, 
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Fig. 471. — DUST WHIRLWINDS, 
(From Baddeley's ‘‘Whirlwinds and Dust-storms of India."} 


may be reduced to four classes — igneous or fiery me- 
teors, including fire-bulls, falling stars, lightning, and 
St. Elmo’s fire; luminous meteors, as the aurora bore 
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alis, zodiacal light, parphelia or mock-auns, halos, &-.; f 


aqueous meteors, as clouds, rain, hail, snow, &.; and | 

aerial meteors, as whirlwinds and water-epours, It: 
will be seen that these phenomena are of very different 
natures, and owing to different causes. The only cuoi-! 
nection between them is that of a common medium; 
and we therefore refer to the separate articles for infor- 
mation concerning them; also to ELECTRICITY, Ssoor- 
ING-STARS (or falling-stars), &c. 

Meteoric paper. (Bot.) See CONFERVACEF. 

Meteorology, (me-le--rol’oje ; (Cir. meteoros a heavy: | 
enly body, and logoa, a discourse.] The science which | 
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the U. 8. of 2,691,439, and 24,914 churches. 2 The X. 
EpiscopaL Curreen, Sourd, had, in lòs, 1,006,000 
members, 3. The Tren Westryan M. Caceres has in 
this country ubout 25,000 members, 4. The AFRICAN 
M. EPISCOPAL CHURCH reporta a membership of several 
hundred thousand. 5, The Free M. CHURCH, and 
6. The Parsirive M., had, in 1888, together 15,490 
meit hers. The M. in U.sS., in 18004, bad a total of 
about 4,50 '\0.0 members. 


Methuselah, (me+hu'se-Iah.) (Script.) A patriarch, 


eon of Enoch, lived before the Deluge, and reached the 
amazing age of Onl yours! 


treats of atmospheric phenomena. The term origi- Methy!, (mithil) (From Gr. methu, wine, and yle, 


nally included the study of all appearances in thie: 
heavens, whe her atmospherical or astronomical; bnt ' 
it is now applied only to the science which treats of the | 
phenomena of weather aud climate. See ATMOSPHERE, | 
Cum ate, CLovps, WIND, RAIN, &c. | 
Method, (mtth'od.) [Gr. methodos, literally, a journey | 
taken in search of anything.) (Log. and Rhet.) The; 
art of disposing ideas in such a manner that they may 
be easily comprehended in order either to discover the 
truth, or to demonstrate it to others. M. is essential to | 
science, and without it business of any kind will fall 
into confusion. In studying a science, we generally 
mean by M.a system of classification or arrangement 
of natural bodies according to their common charac- 
teristics, as the Linnwan Af., &c. The difference be- 
tween M. and system is this: system is an arrangement 
founded, throughout all its parts, on some one prin- 
ciple; M. is an arrangement less fixed and determinate, 
and founded on more general relations. 
Meth’odism. (-izm.) (Ecel.) The religious tenets and 
form of worship followed by the Methodists, g. v. 
Methodists, (-isz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A term originally 
applied to a sect of physicians at Rome, who, under the 
name of methodici, practised only by theory. It was 
also given to those of strict piety and regularity of life. 
It is now used to designate the followers of Wesley and 
Whiteficld, the former professing the doctrines of Ar- 
minius, aud the latter those of Calvin; and also sev- 
eral sects of Christians who have separated froy the 
Wesleyan denomination. In 1729, several students at 
the University of Oxford, including the brothers John 
and Charles Wesley, und the celebrated George White- 
field, formed a society tor the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. They were studious, devout, and active in all 
religious and charitable works. John Wesley, hav- 
ing received orders in the Established Church, visited 
America ona religious mission; returning to England, 
he commenced preaching with great success, The 
clergy generally opposed him, and the churches were 
closed against him. Charles Wesley, alko an ordained 
clergyman, sympathized with and aided him, especially 
in the composition of hymna, for which he possessed a 
remarkable talent. Their followers were organized into 
societies, the members of which were chiefly also mem- 
bers of the Church of England, but which were under 
the personal government of Mr. Wesley, who was aided 
by a few clergymen and a large number of lay preachers, 
‘whom he organized into a Conference, holding annua! 
sessions. The societies were grouped into circuits, and 
supplied with preaching on the itinerant plan. In 1766, 
the Wesleyan M. movement extended to America, and 
in Dec., 1784, reanlted in the organization of the M. 
Episcopal Church, at Baltimore. The doctrines of Wes- 
leyan M4. are those of the Church of England, as con- 
tained in her articles and homilies, adding a clearer 
definition of the doctrine of the Witness of the Spirit, 
and a strong advocacy of Christian perfection, or perfect 
love. The initial point of organization in M. is the cluss, 
consisting of from twelve or more persons, meeting 
weekly for mutual improvement. Each society has one 
or more classes. Sewards are appointed to administer 
temporal affatrs, except as to real estate, which is held 
by trustees. Sometimes, several societies are joined in 
a circuit, under charge of one or more ministers. In 
America, all the stronger societies are slations, with a 
single pastor. The M. Episcopal Church divide their 
~ territory into Annual Conferences, embracing all the 
itinerant ministers within their bounds; and these are 
subdivided into districts, each in charge of a Presiding 
Elder, and holds quarterly meetings of the ministers and 
official members. The General Conference, the highest 
court of the church, meets quadrennially, and is com- 
posed of lay delegates as well as ordained ministers. 
It has power to revise any portion of the discipline, 
and mako any new regulations, not prohibited by cer- 
tain restrictions, to elect, and try, and condemn bishops, 
to hear appeals from annual conferences, nnd to review 


the acts of conferences generally. The American Af, | 


denomination may be summed up as follows: 1.The M. 
Ecx pal Crurch had, in 159%, a total membership ia 


wood | (Chem.) An hypothetical compound radical, the 
constituents of which are two atoins of carbon and three 
of hydrogen. It is the base of a large number of spirita 
anc ethers, of which the beat known is the hydrated 
vxide, woud naphtha, or pyroxilic spirit. This was first 
obtained by the destructive distillation of wood. It is 
a volatile inflammable liquid, resembling spirit of wine. 
— Bethyl ited Spirit is pure spirit of wine to which one- 
tenth ot its volumeof wood naphtha, otherwise pyroxilic 
spirit, has been added, (See the last article.) This, on 
account of its offensive odor and taste, prevents the 
compound being drunk, while it can still be employed 
in many of the useful arts. 


Methyl’amine., (-a-min.) (Chem.) Ammonia in which 


one atom of hydrogen is replaced by methyl. It is an 
inflammable gas, greatly resembling ammonia in its 
chemical character. 


Meton’‘ic Cycle, (-si'kl.) (Chron.) The period of 19 


years, or rather of 6,940 days, in which the lunations 
of the moon return to the same days of the month; so 
named from ita discoverer, Weton, an Athenian, who 
lived abt. 400 B, c. See GOLDEN NUMBER. 


Metonymy, (me-(cn’'e-me.) [From Gr. melinymta, a 


change of name.) Clehet.) A figure of speech by which 
one thing is put for another ; as the cause for the effect, 
the part for the whole, and the like. Thus, “that man 
has a clear head,” meaning intellect; we read Shake- 
are, i. e., his written works. 
etoposcopy, (mrt-o-pdrko-pe.) [From Gr. metopon, 
the forehead, aud skopein, to inspect.) The study of 
hysiognomy. 
etre, (mér.) [From Gr. metron, a measure.) (Proa.) 
In poetry, a system of feet composing a verse; as pen- 
tameter, a verse of 5 feet, hexameter, one of 6 feet, &c. 
When the final syllable of the last foot is wanting, the 
line is acatalectic; when its two last syllables are cut 
off, it is brachycatulectic; when it haa one superfluous 
syllable at th end, it is hypercatalectic.—(Cumb.) Bee 
METRIC SYSTEM. 


Metric System. [Same deriv.) The system of 


weights and measures first adopted in France, but now 
gradually coming into use inother countries. We pro- 
pose to describe under this head the present English 
and French systems of weights and measures, and to 
exhibit the relations between the two. The funda- 
mental unit of English measurement is the yard. Itis 
determined by reference to the length of a pendulum 
vibrating seconds of mean time in vacuum in the lati- 
tude of London, at the sea-level. This length is to be 
divided into 3,913,929 parts, and the yard is to contain 
3,600,000 such parts. The yard is divided into 36 inches, 
so that the pendulum beating seconds in the latitude 
of London contains 39°13929 inches. (Properly speak- 
ing, the iuch is more justly to be regarded as the unit 
of length than the yard.) The English units of capacity 
and weight are derived directly from the unit of length. 
The standard gallon contains 277°274 cubic inches, and 
the pound avoirdupois is the tenth part of such a gul- 
lon of distilled water at the temperature of 62° Fahren- 
heit when the barometer stands at thirty inches, the 
water being weighed at sea-level. The pound weight is 
divided into 7,000 grains. The measurement of surface 
is too closely associated with that of length to need 
epecial notice. But to the above units we may add ths 
unit of land measurement, the acre, containing 4,510 
sq. yards. In the French system the fundamental unit 
is the mètre, which is determined by deference to the 
length of a meridional circle. It is the ten-millionth 
part of the quadrant of the meridian of Paris. The 
length of a mètre in English inches is 39°3707898, or 
nearly a quarter of an inch more than the length of a 
pendulum vibrating seconds in the latitude of London. 
The French unit of surface is the ure of 100 sq. mètres. 
The unit of capacity ia the lire, the 1000th part of a 
cubic métre. The unit of weight is the gramme, the 
weight of the 10,000th part of a cubic métre of water 
at its maximum density. (The kilogramme, or the 
weight of a litre of such water, is, however, commonly 
employed as more convenient.) The essential excel- 
lence of the metric system is derived from the mode or 
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multiplication and subdivision of the units according 
to a uniform decimal notation. The multiples of the 
different units are indicated by prefixing Greek names 
of numbers to the name of the units, the subdivisions 
by prefixing Latin names of numbers. These prefixes 
are therefore for decimal multiples, déca-, hecto- (or hect), 
kilo-, and myria-,and for decimal divisions they are déci-, 
centi-, and milli-. Thus for lincar measurement we have 
the mèire ; its multiples, the décamztre (10 mètres), the 
hectomtre (100 mètres), the Ailométre (1000 mètres), and 
the myrtametre (10,000 mètres); and its sub-divisions, 
the décimétre (one-tenth of a mètre), the centimètre (one- 
hundredth of a mètre), and the millimètre (one-thou- 
sandth of a mètre). The importance of distinguishing 
between décu- and déci- will be noticed. In like man- 
ner for weights, we have the gramme; its multiples, 
the décagramme (10 grammes), the hecfogramme (100 
grammes), the kilogramme (1000 grammes), and the 
myriagramme (10,000 grammes); and its subdivisions, 
the décigramme (one-tenth of a gramme), the centi- 
gramme (one-hundredth of a gramme), and the milli- 

mmz (one-thousandth of a gramme). It will be seen 
that two advantages follow from this plan. In the first 
place, the same prefixes are used in measures of length, 
surface, capacity, and weight, so that when known for 
one set of measures they are known forall. And sec- 
ondly, a decimal system of multiplication and division 
being used throughout, no processes resembling com- 
pound addition, subtraction, multiplication, aud divi- 
sion, are required in dealing with these measures, but 
only the same simple processes which are employed for 
the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of abstract numbers. For the conversion of metric num- 
bers into English measures, we give the following tables: 


In English | In English 











In English | In English | 

I. unora inches. Jest. | yards. miles. 

Millimetre. 0-03937) 0-0032409! 00010936) _0-0000006 
Ceutimetre 0-39371| 0-032090! 0:0109363|  0-0000062 
Decimetre 393708! 03250599]  0-1093633|  0-0000621 
Metre...... 39-37079: 3-205992) «1 -OVS6SS1}  0-0006214 
Decametre.|  $93-70790'  $2-8059920) _ 10-9363310| 00062138 
Hectometre| 3937-07900! 328-0699200,109°3633100,0-0621382 
Kilometre.. 39370-79000} 3230-5992000" 1093-6331000; 06213824 
Myriametre] 393707-290000 32908-99 20000| 109363310000) 6 2138244 


1 inch = 2°539954 centimetres. | 1 yard = 0°91438348 metre. 
1 foot = 3-0479449 decimetres. 1 mile = 1-6093149 kilometre. 
——— — 




















In Eng. sg. ' In Bug. 8q. | In English 
IL. sonvace! 7" — poles = 30°25 ;roods = 1 ee = 4,840 
square yas. q. yards. | eg. yards. | aq. yards. 
Cantiare or | 
. metre 1-1960333 0°0395383;, 0 000988457) 0°0002471143 
Are or 100 | 
sq.metres.| 119-6053260: 3°9538290, 0098845724] 00247114310 


Hectare, or | 
—— i 11960:3326020. 395-3828959 9-8841572398! 2-471 1430996 





1 sq. inch =6:4513669 sq. centim. | 1 sq.yd. = 0:83609715 aq. metre. 
1 aq. foot = 9:289V683 rq. decim. |1 acre — 0:404671021 hectare. 
eee 
IN. capac. |In cub. inch.) Jn pinte. In gallons. | In bushels. 


— . 





























Millilitre .. 0-061027 0-001761!  0-00022010 0-000027512 
Centilitre.. 0610271 0-017608| 0-00220097; 0°000275121 
Decilitre... 6102705 0:176077, 0°07200967: 0°002751206 
Litre....... 61 027062 1°760773|  0°22009668' 0 027512085 
Decalitre..| 610 270515 17°60;734| 2:20096677, 0°275120846 
Hectolitre..| 6102-705152) 176 077841 22 0866768 2:751208459 
Killolitre....| 61027 0515101 1760.773414! 220:09667675' 27°512084594 


Myrtalitre .'610270°S15194) 17607734140 220096676750 275°1 20845987 


1 cub. in. = 16:3861759 cub. cent. | 1 cub. ft.= 28°3153119 cub. decim. 
1 gallon = 4°543457969 litres. 


In ewts. = 











Iv | In English |In Troy os.=' In Av. lbs. =, 
— grains. | 480 grains. | 7,000 grs. | 112 lbs. 

——— ——— —— — — — — —— 
Milligram. 0-015432) 0-000032, 00000022  0:00000002 
Centigram 0-154323 0-0003 22 0-0000220;  0:00000020 
Decigram‘e 1:543235 0:003215' 00002205: 0 00000197 
Gramme 15°487849 0:032151|  0:0022046; 0°00001968 
154323453, 0 321507 002204862 000019654 
Heotogram | 1543-234830. 37215073, 02204621  0:009196%41 
Kilogramm| 15432:34500; 32.150727 2:2046213 001965412 
Myriagram|154323:43»000. 321.507287| 220462126 0.1965t118 


1 n= 0064792950 grammes, | 1 oz. Troy = 81-1034196 grammes. 
Lib. Av. = 0:45359265 kilogram. | 1 cwt. = 6080237659 kilogram'es. 





Met’rograph, (-grdf.) [From Gr. metrom, and grapho, 
I take note of.) An apparatus employed in registering 
the rate of speed of a railroad-train, and in recording 
the time of its arrival at and departure from eac* sta- 
tion or depot. 

Metromania, (-ma’ne-ah.) [From Gr. metron, and 
mania, madness.} ( Med.) A kind of dementia in wuch 
a person i® seized with an irresistible impulse to write 
verses. 
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Metronome, (mét/ro-ndm.) [From Gr. metron and 
nemein, to apportion a share to.] (Afus.) A valuable 
small machine for indicating the correct time or speed 
at which a musical composition should be played. 

Metronymic, (mét-ro-nim’th.) (From Gr. métér, 
mother, and onoma, name.) An appellation derived 
from maternal nomenclature, as distinguished from 
patronymtc. 

Metropolis, (me-(rdp’o-lis.) (Gr., literally, a mother 
city.) Among the moderna, the C., or principal city of 
a country or prov. 

Metropolis, in Illinois, a vill., C. of Massac co., about 
214 m. 8. by E. of Springfield. . 2,490. 

Metropolitan, (-pdl’e-tdn.) [Same deriv.) (Eccl.) 
The chief bishop of a country or province having other 
bishops. 

Metrosideros, (-si-de’rds.) (Bot.) The Iron woods, 
a gen. of plants, O. Myrtaceæ, consisting of large timber 
trees or shrubs, which are climbers while young. 

Metternich, Clemens WENZEL, PRINCE VON, (meét/tir- 
neek,) a great Austrian diplomatist und statesman, D. at 
Coblentz, 1773, after a distinguished diplomatic career, 
became Foreign Minister of the empire in 1809. This 
high office he held with consummate ability fora period 
of 30 years, exercising, almost without control, the 
highest authority in Austria. The revolution of 1848 
sent him into exile, from which he returned three years 
after. D 1859. Prince M. was an adroit intriguer, and 
exercised in his day a powerful influence upon the 
cabinets of Europe. 

Metz, (mets,) a fortified city of Germany, p. Alsace-Lor- 
raine, at the confluence of the Seille and Moselle, 80 m. 
W.S.W. of Strasburg. It has extensive manufs. Prior 
to the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1, this place, which 
was the C. of the French dep. Moselle, was esteemed one 
of the strongest military positions in France, and was 
the seat of an extensive trade and important manufs. 
It was surrendered to the Prussians by Marshal Ba- 
zaine. Pop. 54,817. 

Meulem, ANTOINE FRANCOIS VAN DER, (moo'lain,) a 
famous Flemish painter of battle-pictures, B. in Brus- 
sels, 1634, produced his finest works under the patron- 
age of Louis XIV., and D. in 1690. 

Meurthe-and-Moselle, (moort,) a N.E. dep. of 
France, b. N. and E. by the Prussian p. of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and S. by the Vosges. It formed a part of the 
old p of Lorraine. Area, 1,512 sq.m. C. Nancy. Pop. 
428,387. 

Meuse, or MAESE, (mooz,) a river of W. Europe, rising 
in the French dep. of Haute-Marne, 10 m. N.E. of Lan- 
gres, and entering the N. Sea by a delta of three mouths 
in the Dutch p. of N. Brabant, after a N.E. course of 
450 miles. — A N.E. dep. of France, b. N. by the grand- 
duchy of Luxembourg; area, 2,404 sq. m.; C. Bar-ie- 
Duc. Pop. 301,653. . 

Mexico, (méks’e-ko,) [Sp. Mesico; Mex. ANAHUAC,] an 
extensive republic and quondam empire of N. America, 
bet. N. Lat. 16°-32°, W. Lon. 95°-115°, b. N. by the 
United States, E. ty the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sea, S.E. by Central America, and S. and W. by the 
Pacific Ocean; area, 773,144 sq. m. Its extreme length, 
N.W. to S.E , may be taken at 2000 m.; and its maximum 
breadth at 800 sq. m. Its political distribution com- 
prises 27 States, 1 Territory (Lower California), and 1 
Federal Dist. (that around the city of Mexico) — making 
in all 20 divisions. Its chief centres of trade and pop. 
are Mexico (the C.), Vera Cruz, Tampico, La Puebla, 
Jalapa, Matamoras, Acapulco, San Blas, Mazatlan, Du- 
rango, and Chihuahua; of which Vera Cruz and Tam- 
pico are considerable seaports. Af. — one of the richest 
and most varied zones in the world—occupies the 
major portion of the long and narrow isthmus that 
connects the two American peninsulas, and consists of 
3 grand natural divisions — the tierras caiientes, or * hot 
regions” along ita coasts ; the tierras templadas, or "‘ tem- 
perute tracts,” occupying what is called the “ table-land 
of Anahuac,” and the tierras frias, or “cold climes,” 
found high up among the Cordilleras and the Sierra 
Madre, 2 mountain systems that intersect the republic 
in almost parallel lines. Connected with, or outlying 
from these chains, are some of the loftiest volcanic 
peaks on the N. American continent, the highest of 
which—Popucatepetl — reaches an altitude of 17,783 ft. 
The frontier line separating M. from Texas is the great 
Rio Grande del Norte, besides which river there are tho 
Bravo del Norte, Colorado, Grande de Santiago, and 
Conchas — all streams of magnitude. The chief lakea 
are those of Chapula, Mexico, and Parras. The soil of 
M.is among the richest in the world, producing the 
finest of tropical fruits and flowers, valuable timber 
and dyewoods, the cereals, and important medicinal 
drugs and spices. The products of the Mexican mines 
include siiver — long the great staple of export, the 
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annual average produce being valued at $15,000,000 — | Mezzo, (m-t’:o.) 


iron, copper, fread, tin, quicksilver, alum, and precious. 
etones. The manufacturing industry of M. is almoat : 
nil, owing to the chronic political convulsions under 
which it has suffered for over half a century. The 
furcign commerce of the country is carried on chiefly 
with the U.8., England, France, and Germany. The govt., 
re-established in 18¢7, is a federative republic, the pow- 
ers of which are divided into executive, legislative, and 
judiciary functions, The first consists of a president - 
and vice-president, elected quadrennially: the legisla- | 
ture of a senate of two members for each state, ane at 

house of representatives to which one member is re- 

turned by cach political division of the commonwealth. | 
More than one-half the pop. are Iudians, who speak the | 
Aztec or old Mexican language. The Spanish Crecies, | 
er “whites” born in America of European descent, 

constitute the aristocracy of the country. For the vear 


: Mezzo-relievo. 
Mezzotinto, (-lin’to.; 
Mi, (me.) 


MIC 


(It, half) (Mus.) A term variously 
employed in a compuund sense: thus, mezzo-forte, a 
medium degree of force; mezzo-piano, of softness; 
mezzo-voce, With a medium fulness of sound; messo 
prano, s compass of the female voice between the so 
prano or trevile, aud the contralto or counter-tenor. 
(Sculp.) See RELIEP. 

See ENGRAVING. 

( Mus.) In the scale of Guido, the third note 
of six hexachords, expressed in the natural hexachord 
by the letter E, and constituting the third note of the 
major scale. 


Miako, (me-i'ko,) or Meaco, a large city of Japan, for- 


tner metropolis of that empire, and present residence 
of the Mikado. It is situated in the S.W. of the island 
of Niphon, 240 m. W. of Yeddu, and forms the grand 
eee Japanese civilization. Pop. in 1872, about 


}a*3-4, the receipts were est, at $39,000,000, agninet an | Minmi, (mi-ah’me,) in Indiana, a N. central co.; area, 


expenditure of $38,000,000, and the public debt at that | 
tine was $144,653,785. Under President Gonzales, whe 
was succeeded by Diaz in 1684, many liberal grants 
for railway construction were made, chiefly with par- 
tier fromthe U, S and hundreds of miles are in pro- 
cess of building. 
hus been reduced from 30,000 to 18,000 men, 
Merico has practically no navy unless a tew small 
war-vessels can be called such. This country, supposed 
tu have been first peopled by the Toltecs,an Indian race , 
from near the Rocky Mts., became, in course of cen- 
turies, displaced by the Aztecs (q. v.) M. was con- ' 
quered by Cortez, 1519. From that period it became a- 
colony of Spain, governed by a succession of viceroys, , 
till 1513, when an insurrection broke vut against the | 
foreign rule, a national congress was assembled, and a j 
declaration of independence given forth. In 1821, Itur- 
bide (q. v.) established a brief couetitutional monarchy. 
Then followed 15 years of endless revolution. In 1836 
Texus declared her independence, and in 1845-6 war 
broke out with the U. States, resulting in the triumph 


of the latter in 1848. In 1861, England, France, and | Micah, (Boo 


Austria intervened to put a stop to the anarchy which 
prostrated the country, and to obtain satisfaction for 
outrages inflicted on, and debts due to, their respective 
subjects. A French force landed; next followed the 
arrival and crowning of the unfortunate Maximilian of 
Austria (q.v.) as emperor, after whose defeat and death, 


the govt. reverted to the hands of Juarez (q.r.), the for-| Mice, (mise.) 


mer president. From 1868, the old state of insurrection 


bordering on Missouri ; area, 576 aq. m. 


Minmi Nist. 
The army within the lust few years ymma. pl. Miasmara, (mit-d2’mah.) 
Navy. 2 


Mica, (mĩ ui.) 


384 sq. m. C. Peru.—In Kansas, an eastern county, 
C. Paola.—In 
Ohio, a western county; area, 400 sq. m. Capital, 
Troy 

(Bot) Reo COSMANTRUS. 
See MALARIA. 
fava, (me-ch’vah,)atown of N.W. Hungary, on a river 
of same name, 45 m. X. N. E. of Presburg. Zp. 11,000, 
[From L. mico, to glitter.) (Min.) A 
mineral of a foliated structure, called also fale, glimmer, 
and Muscory glass. It consists of a number of thin 
laminæ adhering to each other; and has long been 
used as a substitute for glass, particularly in Russia. 
Its chief constituents are silica, alumina, potash, and 
oxide of iron. It is one of the substances which con- 
stitute granite. — Mica-schist is, next to gneiss, one of 
the most abundant of the Metamorphic Rocks (q. v.). 
It consists of alternate layers of mica and quartz, but 
is sometimes composed almost entirely of the thin and 
shining plates or scales of mica, and from this it passes 
by insensible gradations into clay-slate. 
Of.) (mikah.) (Script.) A canonical 
book of the Old Testament, written by the minor 
prophet Micah, of whom all that we know is that he 
prophesied during tbe reign of Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah. In the book of his name, M. censures the 
reigning vices of Jerusalem and Samaria, and launches 
the denunciations of God against the kingdom. 
(Zodl.) The plural of Mouse. See 
MURIDE. 


resumed its sway until after the death of Juarez in 1872. | Michael, (mi’kdl.) (Script.) The archangel mentioned 


Under the rule of his successor, Lerdo, the country had 
become comparatively tranquil. In 1876, a revolution 


in the Old Testament as being the special guardian of 
the Israelites. See MICHAELMAS. 


under Diaz was successful.and Lerdo compelled to fly the | Mi’chael, the cognomen borne by the following Eastern 


country. Pop. (1890), 11,632,924.—Mexico, a finely sitv- 
ated and well and regularly built city,C. of the above 
republic, is situated on an extensive elevated platean, 
in N. Lat. 19° 27’ 5”, W. Lon. 999° 5’, This, the oldest 
city in America, possessed, under the Aztec empire, and 
prior to its subjugation by Cortez. a refinement and 
civilization which recall to us that of Thebes, in an- 
cient Egypt, and which are admirably depicted in the 
graphic pages of Prescott, the American historian. 
Pop. est. 250,000. 


Mexico, in Missouri, a vill., C. of Audrian co., abt. 108 
m. W.N.W. of St. Louis. ' 

Mex’ico, (Gulf of.) a great mediterranean sea con- 
necting with the N. Atlantic Ocean by the Florida 


Channel, and with the Caribbean Sea by the Channel! ; 
319, and W ` 


or Passage of Yucatan, bet. N. Lat. 1% 
Lon. 817-957. Length, E. to W., 1,200 m.; avernae 
width, 650 m. Area, abt. 800,000 sq. m. This great 
expanse of water surface, in form resembling thre: 
segments of an irregular circle, is subject to heavy 
gales (norfes) blowing bet. Nov. and April, and much 
dreaded by navigators. The Gulf of M. is singularly 
Clear of islands, reefs, &c.; has no tides of any impor- 
tance, with one principal current setting W.N.W. 
bet. Capes Catoche and San Antonio; and the color of 
its waters is of a deep indigo-blue, darker and more 
intense than that of the ocean. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, (mi’ir-bdr,) [Jacon MEYER 
Beer,} an illustrious German composer, B. of Jewish 
parents, at Berlin, in 1794. At the age of 9 years he 
was accounted one of the finest pianists in Germany. 
His first successful opera, Romilda e Costanst, was 
brought out in Italy in ISIS, but it was not until the 





emperors: M. I. (called Ranyabe) s. Stuuracius, 811 A. D., 
and abdicated two years afterward. — M. IL. (surnamed 
the Stammerer and the Phrygian) s., after murdering 
Leo the Armenian, 820 a. D.; D. 829. — M. III., son of 
Theophilus, 839-867. —MĦ. IV. (the Paphlagoniani, 134- 
1041. —M. V. ( Calaphates), 1041-2. — M. VI. (Qratisticusi, 
1056-7. —M. VII. ( Parapinaces) s. Romanus IIL in 1071; 
D. 10783. — M. VIII. (Palæologus) usurped the throne in 
1260, and took Constantinople. He made an inefiectual 
attempt to restore the former unity of the E. and W. 
churches, and D. in 1282. 


Mi’chael-Angelo Baonarotti, (-dn‘je-lo boo-o- 


nah-rot’te,) one of the greatest of Italian artists — painter, 
sculptor, architect, — was B. of a noble family in Tus- 
cany, 1474. He studied art under Ghirlandaio, and 
early acquired the favor and patronage of Lorenzo “the 
Magnificent "(see Mepicr). In 1505 he repaired to Rome 
at the invitation of Pope Julius II., and there designed 
the world -famous cathedral church of St. Peter, and 
decorated with frescoes the ceiling and walls of the 
Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. Under Clement VIL, 
M.-A. rebuilt the library and chapel of San Lorenzo, 
Florence, and in 1529 helped to fortify and shared in 
the defence of that city against a Papal army. In 1546 
he was appointed architect for the completion of St. 
Peter's, Rome, begun in 1006, and erected the Farnese 
palace und others of the architectural glories of the Holy 
City. D. 1563. Asa painter, M.-A.’3 fame rests chiefiy 
upon his Last Judgment, a fresco in the Sistine Chapel, 
which contains abt. S00 figures, and occupied the artist 
eight yeurs. As a sculptor, his masterpiece is commonly 
deemed to be the statue of Moses in the church of San 
Pietro in Vinculo. 


appearance of Robert le Diable in Paris, 1831, that he ; Mi’chael, (St.) See Azores. 


Yecame recognized as one of the greatest masters of 

the ase. To that brilliant production succeeded others, 

not jess powerful and popular — The Huguenota 1836); 

Le Prophite (1849); L'Étoile du Nord (1854); The Par- 

don of Pioérmel (1859); and L' Africaine (1861). D. 1863. 
Meze’reon. (Bot.) See DAPHNE, 





| 


Michelet, JULES, (mesh-la’,) a brilliant 


e’nch his 
torian, B. in Paris, 1708, in 1832 s. M. Guize ss prof. of 
history at the Sorbonne, and in Isso was appointed to 
the chair of history aud moral philosophy a tne Col- 
lege de France, which he lost in 1852 throurh retusing 
to take the oath of akegiance to the Empire after the 


MIG 


état. M.’s principal works are, a History of the 
French Revolution (7 vols., 1847-53), and a History of 
France (14 vols., 1833-62). D. 1874. 
Michaelmas, (mi’scl-mds.) (Eccl.) The feast of St. 
Michael, observed on the 29th September. 
Michigan, (mish’e~ dn,) a N.W. State of the American 
Union, geographicaliy divided into two distinct penin- 
aulas, the upper one of which is b. N. by Lake Superior, 
N.E. by Canadiau territory, S. by the Lower Peninsula, 
Lake Michigan, and Wisconsin, and W. by the latter 
ftate ; the lower division, separated from the upper on 
the N. by the Straits of Mackinaw, is b. E. by Lakes 
Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, S. by Ohio and Indiana, and 
W. by Lake Michigan. United area, 56,243 sq. m., or 
35,995,520 acres. Extent of the Upper and smaller pen- 
insula — length, 316 m.; breadth, fluctuating bet. 36 
and 120m. The 8. division is 416 m. long, by from 50 
to 300 m. wide. Aggregate lake-shore line, 1,400 miles. 
The Upper, or N., Peninsula consists chiefly of an ele- 
vated plateau, expanding into the Porcupine mountain- 
system, attaining a maximum height of some 2,000 ft. 
Its shores along Lake Superior are eminently bold and 
picturesque, and its area is rich in minerals, its product 
of copper constituting an important source of industry. 
Both divisions are heavily wooded, and the S. one, in 
addition, boasts of a deep, rich, loamy soil, throwing up 
excellent crops of cereals and other agricultural pro- 
duce. Its interior water-system comprises the rivers 
(in the S. peninsula) Au Sable, Huron, Saginaw, and 
Raisin — all emptying into Lakes Erie and Huron; 
with the Kalamazoo, Grand, Manistee, Muskegon, and 
St.Joseph, having their outlets in Lake Michigan. The 
Menomonee is the main stream of the upper scction, 
and falls into Green Bay. The chief islands included 
within the State limits are those of Isle Rovale and 
Grand Island, in Lake Superior, and those of Drum- 
mond, Mackinaw, Beaver, Bois Blanc, &c., at the lower 
end of Lake Michigan, and bet. it and the Canadian 
shore. The climate is hides Soe and humid, though 
the winter colds are severe. The chief etuples of farm 


husbandry include the cereals, grasses, maple sugar,sor- : 


Microbe. 


Micrometer, (- 


Microphone. 
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operations during the war of 1812 with Great Britain, 
and in 1819 was authorized to be represented by one 
delegate in Congress; in 1837 she was admitted into 
the Union as a State, and in 1869 ratified the lith 
Amendment tothe Fed. Constitution. 


Mich’igan, (Lake,) one of the 5 great inland lakes 


of the N. American continent, and the second in point 
of magnitude, lies bet. those of Huron and Superior, 
connecting with the former at its N.W. extremity by 
the Straits of Mackinaw. Of elongated oval form, its 
length N. to S. is abt. 360 m.; its width varies from 80 to 
100 m., and it has an area of 23,150 sq.m. It lies at an 
elevation of 600 ft. above tide level, and has an esti- 
mated depth of 900 feet. On its N.W. side is Green 
Bay, a considerable inlet, extending some distance in- 
land. Its waters are clear, its navigation easy, and it 
has on its shores the flourishing cities of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Grand Haven. 


Mickiewicz, Ana{, (meets-ke-a’vich,) an eminent Po 


lish poet, B. in Lithuania, 1798, early joined the univer- 
sity of Wilna, and by a volume of poems which he pub- 
lished in 1822, placed himself at the head of the bards 
of his country. In 1824 he was exiled by order of the 
Russian govt., and in 1840 became prof. of the Slavonic 
language and literature in the College of France. D. 
in Constantinople, 1855, while employed on a mission 
for the French govt. 
The general title now frequently given to 
the microscopic plants, including the bacteria, bacilli, 
etc., which are found to play so important a part in 
the economy of the earth, both in the causation of 
disease anc in many useful operations of nature, such 
as fermentation, putrefaction, nitrification, etc. 
— {From Gr. mikros, small, 
and metron, measure.) (Opt.) An instrument fitted to 
telescopes or microscopes for the purpose of measuring 
small angles with precision. 
An instrument which detects very 
faint sounds, such as those made by the walking of a 
fly. It is based on the principle of variations in elec- 
tric conductive power. 


gbon, tobacco, fruits and dairy-stuffs. In 1890, J/. had Microcosm, (mi'kro-kôrm.) [From Gr. mikros, little, 


,008 farms, compared with 98,786 in 1870, 62,422 in 
1860, and 34,089 in 1950. Of these 138,597 were occupied by 
the owners, 5,015 rented, and 10,396 farmed upon shares. 


In size they were chiefly as folluws : 45,029 farms of be-' 


tween 20 and 50 acres, 55,177, between 60 and 100 acres, 
and 45,391 between 100 and 600 acres. In the same 
year, M. produced 36,844,229 bushels of corn from 
a total of 919,820 acres, 35,537 097 bushels of wheat from 
a total of 1,822,752 acres, 18,199,493 bushels of outs 
from a total of 536,167 acres, 1,204,523 bushels of barley 
from 54,509 acres, 265,410 bshs. of rye from 22.834 acres, 
and 413,180 bushels of buckwheat from $3,955 acres; 
showing avery great increase over the similar crops 
for 1870, especially in corn, the increase being over 
22,000,000 bushels, of wheat, nearly 20,000,000 bushels, 
and of oats, 10,000,000 bushels, over 1870, the items 
of which were as follows: wheat 16,265,773 bushels, rye 
144,608 bshs., [ndian corn 14,086,238 behs., oats 8,954,466 
behs., barley 834,558 bshs., buckwheat 436,755 bushels. 
Copper is largely mined and coal also, but toa limited 
extent. Inland communication is provided for by an 
admirably organized railroad system, and by the St. 
Mary’s Ship Canal, connecting Lakes Huron and Supe- 
rior. M. is politically divided into 78 cos.; its chief 
urban centres are Detroit, Lansing (cap.), Ann Arbor, 
Marquette, Bay City. Niles, Ypsilanti, Grand Haven, &c. 
The governor of the State is elected biennially. The leg- 
ialature consists of a Senute of 32 members, and a House 
of Representatives of 100 members, all chosen bi-ycarly. 
The present constitution dates from August 5, 1850, and 
the State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 
11 Representatives. In 1870, the debt of M. wus $2,385,- 
028, and tho assessment of land $266,929,278. Thedebt 
in 1880 was reduced to $904,160, and the total pro- 
perty assessed at $510,000,000. Education is largely dif- 
and most excellently conducted and provided for. 

The State univorsity at Ann Arbor, the colleges of Detroit 
and Kalamazoo, the Albion Female College, the State 

Normal School at Ypsilanti, and the State Agricultural 

College at Lansing, are chief among the academic insti- 

tutions. SM. (a term of Chippeway origin, and signify- 


Microscope, (mt aróz-kòp.) 


Midas, (mi’dds) (Myth. A king o 


and kosmos, the universe.) A name given by some 
writers to man, on account of a supposed correspond- 
ence between the qualities of his nature and those of 
the universe. See MACROCOSM. 

[From Gr. mikros, and 


skopco, I exumine.] (Opt.) An instrument consisting 
of an arrangement of lenses which enables the observer 
to see an object, or its true image, nearer than with the 
naked eye, and magnified accordingly. Microscopes 
are either simple or compound. By the former we look 
directly at the object; by the Intter, at its magnified 
image. The increase of apparent magnitude obtained 
by theemployment of lenses is proportional to the dif- 
ference of the distance of an object from the lens and 
the distance at which it can be seen without such as- 
sistance. This latter distance (the distance of distinct 
vision of minute objects with the naked eye) varies in 
different persons and at different periods of life. Some 
authors adopt ten inches as the standard, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, and its decimal character makes it 
a convenient multiplier or divisor, The M. has been 
greatly improved of late years, and it is extensively 
employed by medical men in the investigation of 
healthy and diseased structure, and by naturalists in 
the examination of the minute structure of animals, 
vegetables, &c. So important are the discoveries that 
have been made by it, that several branches of science 
have been entirely changed.—Solar M. See MaGic Lax- 
TERN, MICROPHONE. See TELEPHONE, P: 980. 

Phrygia who ob- 
tained from Bacchus the gift of changing everything 
he might tonch into gold. This brought its own pun- 
ishment, since the very food which he placed in his 
mouth became transmuted into the precious metal. He 
then appenled to Bacchus, who ordered him to bathe in 
the river Pactolus, the sands of which ever afterward 
were golden. The fable also exists that M. having de- 
cided in favor of Pan in a musical contest of the latter 
with Apollo, the offended deity changed his ears into 
those of an ass, as a sign of his stupidity and want of 
taste. — ( Zoöl.) See MARMOSET. 


ing ‘‘Great Lake) was discovered and first settled Dy 
French Canadians, who, in 1670, founded Detroit, the 
pioneer of a series of trading-posts on the Indian tron- 
tier. During the “Conspiracy of Pontiac,” following 
the French loss of Canada, M. became the scene of a 


Midas’-ear. (Zodl.) See AURICULIDE. 

Middelburg, (mid’dl-boorg,) a seaport of Holland, G 
p. Zealand, on the island of Walcheren, 4m. N.E. of 
Flushing. Pop. 16,180. 

Middle Ages, (The.,) (mid‘dl a’g‘z.) (Hitst.) That 


sanguinary struggle between the whites and aborigi- 
nes. In 1796, it became annexed to the United States, 
which incorporated this region with the N.W. Terri- 
tory, and then with Indiana Ter., till 1803, when it be- 
came territorially indep. Jf. was the theatre of warlike 


period f& the history of Europe which begins with the 
final destruction of the Roman empire, and is consid- 
ered, by some, to end with the taking of Constanti- 
nople; by others, with the Reformation, the discovery 
vf America, or the invention of prirting, According 
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to Hallam, who has written a history of this period, it’ Midiamites, (mid’e-n-ifz.) ( Script.) A nomadic people 


extends from the invasion of France by Clovis, a. p. 486, 
to that of Naples by Charles VIII., 1495. In any case, 
it comprises a period of about ten centuries. In gen- 
eral, it was that period in the history of Europe in 
which the feudal system was established and developed 
down to the most prominent events which led to its 
overthrow. The first centuries of this period are often 
called the Dark Ages, a name not inappropriate when 





who had for their direct progenitor Midian, 4th son of 
Abraham and Keturah, and who inhabited a tract 
of country bet. the Arabian Gulf aod Arabia Felix, and 
also a part of the Sinaitic ——— worship a 
false Baal-Peor, and greatly h the Israelites. 
Midland, (mid‘idnd,) in Michigan, a central co. in the 
Lower Peninsula; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Midland. 
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Fig. 472. — MIDDLE AGES—A NURSING-ROOM. (Copied from au illuminated wauuscript of 1410.) 


we consider the condition of the barbarous tribes by 
whom the Roman institutions were overthrown. To- 
wards the close of the M. A., the revival of letters, the 
increase of knowledgé, and the formation of a wealthy 
and influential class in society, distinct alike from the 
aristocracy and the peasantry, tended, even before the 
Reformation, both to the diminution of the power of 
the hierarchy and the decay of the feudal system. 

Mid‘dleport, in Ohio, a vill. of Meigs co., on the Ohio 
river, abt. 2 m. below Pomeroy. 

Middlesborough, (mid‘dlz-bro,.) an important 
manuf. town of England, N. Riding co. York, on the 
Tees, 16 m. N.E. of Darlington. Here are very exten- 
sive iron-works and collieries. Pop. 39,585. 

Middlesex, (mid'dl-séks,) a 8.E. co. of England, bet. 
Herts on the N. and Surrey on the 8. It is separated 
from the latter by the Thames, and London, the me- 
tropolis of the kingdom, occupies a large segment of 
its surface. Area, 281 sq. m. C. Brentford. Pop. (ex- 
cluding London) 2,538,882, 

Middlesex, (mid'dl-scks,) in Canada W., a S.W. co.; 
area, 1,039 sq. m.; C. London. op. 75,740.— In Con- 
necticut, a co., skirted by Long Island Sound; area, 430 
sq. m.; Caps. Haddam and Middletown. Pop. 36,099. — 
In Mazewhusetts,a N.E. central co., b.on N. H.; Caps. 
Concord and Lowell.—In New Jirsey,a N E. central 
county ; area, 460 square miles; County Seat, New 
Brunswick.—In Virginia, an E. county, b, on W. by 
Chesapeake Bay ; C. Urbana. 

' Middieton, (mid‘dl-iin,) a manuf. town of England, 
co. Lancaster, 5 m. N.E. of Manchester. Pup. 9,855. 

Middletown, (mid‘di-town.) in Connecticut, a city, port 
of entry, und semi-cap. of Middlesex co., on the Con- 
necticut River, 24 m. N.E. of New Haven. It is a well 
built, handsome place, with thriving manuf. interests. 
In New York,a town of Orange county, about 7 miles 
N.W. of Goshen.—In 041, a town of Butler ccunty, 
about 13 miis N.E. of Hamilton, 


Mid-Lent. (£ccl.) See LÆTARE SUNDAY. 
Midlo’thian. See EDINBURGH. ? 
Midnapore, (mid-nah-poor’,) a dist. of British India, 
pres. Bengal, bet. N. Lat. 21° 40-239, and E. Lon. 869- 
88°; area, 4,015 sq. m. It has a fertile soil drained by 
the Hooghly. C. Midnapore. . 535,000. 
Midshipman, (mid'sħip-mán.) (Nav.) A kind of 
naval cadet whose duty it is to second the orders of the 
superior officers, and assist in the necessary business 
of the vessel, whether aboard or ashore. He is usually 
appointed from the first class of naval volunteers. A 
passed M. is one who is a candidate for a lieutenant’s 
commission, after passing a preparatory examination. 
Midsummer, (-siim'mir.) (Calendar.) The summer 
solstice, about the 21st June; the 24th, known as Aid- 
summer day, is the feast-day of St. John the Baptist. 
Mid'wifery. [From A.8.med-wif.| ( Med.) That depart- 
ment of the science which concerns itself with delivery, 
and its allied subjects; — women who assist in parturi- 
tion being called midwives. M.is understood to include 
the study of the anatomy of the parts of the female 
body concerned; the doctrine of conception and of 
sterility, and the signs and duration of pregnancy; 
parturition in all its varieties ; and the diseases peculiar 
to the puerperal state. To enter into details of such 
matters would be out of place in this work. 
Mieroslawski, Lovis, (me-ah-ro-slahv'ske,) a Polish 
patriot-general and author, B. in France, 1813, took a 
prominent part in heading the revolt in Posen, 1848, 
and afterward as commander-in-chief of the Badeners 
in their struggle with Prussia. In 1863 he acted fora 
short time as dictator during the Polish insurrection 
till superseded by Langiewicz. D.1870. His principal 
works are A History of the Revolution in Poland (1835), 
and A History of the Revolution of 1830-1 (1842). 


| Mifin, THomas, (mifflin,) an American general and 


statesman, B. in Philadelphia in 1744, was a delegate to 
the Continental Congress 30 years later. and served 
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with such distinction during the War of the Revolution 
as to be made major-general in 1777. In 1788 he took 
the place of Franklin in the presidency of the Supreme 
Executive Council of Penna.. and was a member of the 
Convention which drew up the National Constitution in 


1789. After filling for 9 years the governorship of bis | 


Dative State, he D. in 1800. 
Mifflin, in Pennsylvania, a §. central co. ; area, 370 sq. 
m.; C. Lewistown. l 
Mignard, PIERRE, (meen-yahr’,) (styled the RoMAN,)an 
eminent French painter. B. at Troyes in 1610. D. 1695. 
Mignet, Francois AUGUSTE MARIE, (min'yã,) a distin- 
guished French bistorian, s.at Aix in 1796, member and 
perpetual secretary of the Society for Moral and Politi- 
cal Sciences, and throngh life the intimate friend of M. 
Thiers. His chief work — one which has been frequently 
reprinted and translated — is a History of the French 
Revolution from 1789 to 1814 (2 vols. 8vo, 1824). 
Mignonette, (min'viin-ét.) fer] ( Bot.) See RESEDA. 
Migration of Birds, (me-gra’shiin.) [From 
migro, I change my abode.) (Zodl.) Tbe annual pas- 
sage of birds from one country to another in quest of 
food and a mild climate. “hus, the swallow and many 
other species migrate into southern climates during 
our winters, and return in the spring; whilst other 
species come to us for the winter and fly northwards 
in the spring. Migration is not confined to birds: the 
musk-ox, the reindeer, the Arctic fox, &c., are driven 
southward vy the rigors of a polar winter. But the 
animal most remarkable for migrating is the Scandina- 
vian lemming. . 
Miguel, Dow Marra EVARISTO, (me-gail’,) a Portuguese 
prince, younger son of John vi., was B. in Lisbon, 1502; 
as chief of the absolutist party usurped the throne in 
1838, to the exclusion of his niece Doña Mauria, the 
lawful heir. By armed intervention on the part of 
England, the Miguelites were ultimately defeated and 
the queen restored, 1834. D. 1866. 
Mikado, (me-kah'do.) See JAPAN. 
Milam, (mi/dm,) in Texas, an E. central co.; area, 600, 
-m.; C. Cameron. 
Milan, (me‘lin,) poe. Mediolanum,) a magnificent city 
of N. Italy, C. of a p. of same name, and former me- 
tropolis of Lombardy, 79 m. E.N.E. of Turin. Archi- 


tecturally speaking, this is one of the most imposing | 


of European cities, its chief ornament being the famous 
Gothic Cathedral. M. is a great commercial emporium; 
the centre of the N. Italian silk-trade, and, after Venice, 
- the principal publication market in the kingdom. This 
city is of supposed Gallic foundation, and became in- 
corporated with the Roman power, B.c. 191. Its subse- 
— history is intimately associated with that of 
mbardy (q. r.). 

Milazzo, or Melazzo, (me-1dt’so,) a strongly fortified 
seaport of S. Italy, in Sicily, p. Messina, 25 m. S.W. of 
Cape Faro, on a gulf of same name. Fop. 13,000. 

Mildew, (mil’di.) (Bot.) A word properly applied 
to the white moulds which affect the leaves of plants, 
as the German derivation (mehil-thau, flour dew) implies; 
but at the present day extended to such productions 


as the dark mildew of wheat, or even to cases in which. 


no parasitic fungus is present. The hop mildew, the 
rose mildew, the mildew of peaches and of grapes, are 
examples of the first, all of which yield to one or more 
dustings of sublimed sulphur. The wheat mildew, 
which arises from the attack of a species of Puccinia, is 
at present without any known remedy. 

Mile, (mil.) [From L. mille passuum, a thousand paces — 
the Roman M. of that length being equal to 1,614 Eng. 
yards, or abt. 11-12ths of our statute mile.) A mens- 
ure of length or distance, equal in England and the U. 
States to 8 furlongs, or 1,760 yards, or 5,280 feet. Of 
such M. there are 69:121 in a geographical degree, and 
00 in a nautical degree. The M. differs in length ac- 
cording to the custom of the several countries in which 
it is used. 

Mileage, (mil?j.) (From mile.] (Amer. Pol.) An al- 
lowance made by the U. S. Congress to defray the trav- 
elling expenses of members to and from their legisla- 
tive visits to and from Washington. 

Miles, NELSON APPLETON. Gen. Miles, who succeeded 
Gen. Schofield as ranking officer of the U. S. Army iu 
1895, was born at Westminster, Mass., Aug. 8, 189. 
He entered the Civil War with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonei, und was mustered out as Major-Geveru: of 
volunteers, with a brilliant record. He afterward, 


entering the regular army us Colonel, served ably in | 
the Indian troubles of the West, did much to pacify ' 


the Apaches, Sioux. and other tribes, and was raised to 
e rank of Major-General] of regulars. 

ilford, (mil’fird,) a seaport und naval arsenal and 

doekyard of England, in &. Wales, co. Pembroke, on 

Mitrornp Haven, maguificent, laudiocked harbor 16 
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Military Law. 
Militia, (me-lish’ah.) [L., military service. ] 
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m. long, by 2 broad, and commodious enough to receive 
the entire British navy. Pop. 8,991. 


Milford, in Afasaachusetts, a town of Worcester co., abt. 


34 m. 8.W. of Boston. 


Milhau, or Millau, (merla) a manuf. town of 


France, dep. Aveyron, on the Tarn, 30 miles S.E. of 


Rhedez. Pop. 13,663. 
Miary Fever, (mil'e-a-re.) [From L. milium, mil- 
let-seed.] (Med.) A malignant fever, so named from 


the eruption of certain pustules resembling millet- 
secds.— Af. GLANDS. ( Physiol.) The small and extremely 
numerous glands which secrete the perspiration. 
rontier, (The,) (mil'e-ta-re.) (Geog.) 
A long, barrow belt of country interposing as a er 
bet. Austria (to which power it belongs) and the Turk- 
ish provs. It extends from the 8.W. corner of Trau- 
sylvania as far as the Adriatic. See AUSTRIA. 

See Law. 

A body 
of infantry and artillery soldiers regularly enrolled and 
trained, but not engaged in active service during a time 
of peace, being thus distinguished from a standing army. 
In Germany, they take the name of Landwehr; in 
France, until 3671, they were known as the Garde Na- 
tionale (National Guard). In the U. S., M. was estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, 1792, providing that all able- 
bodied white male citizens between the ages of 18 and 
45, except officers of government, members of Congress, 
mariners in service, and certain others, shall be en- 
rolled and arranged into brigades, regiments, compa- 
nies, &c., according to the regulations of the legislatures 
of the different States. They were to furnish them- 
selves with muskets, ball-cartridges, &c., at their own 
expense, but the general government was to provide 
ordnance and field-artillery. In time of rebellion, in- 
surrection, or invasion, the President of the U. States 
has power to call out the M. of such States as he may 
deem expedient, and to keep them under arms 6 months; 
but the call must be made through the several gov- 
ernors, Who are to judge whether it is justified by the 
condition of affairs, and may refuse to sanction it if they 
think proper. 


Milk, (milk.) (From A. 8. melce.] (Chem) A fluid 


secreted by the mammary glands of the females of the 
class Mammalia, after they have brought forth their 
young, and during the period in which their offsprin 
are too immature to live upon ordinary food. This flui 
which is only produced from the body on occasjon of 
suckling, is, notwithstanding, constantly formed. It is 
the proper sustenance of the animal itself: all the nu- 
tritive parts of food being formed into chyle, and chyle 
into milk. It is of au opaque white color, a mild sac- 
charine taste, and a slightly aromatic smell. When al- 
lowed to stand for some time, it undergoes spontaneous 
changes, and is resolved into its component parte, 
throwing up a white, thick, unctuous cream to its sur- 
face; the fluid beneath becoming thinner than befor 
and of a pale-bluish color. The proximate elements of 
M. are:—1. the aroma, or odorous volatile principle, 
called butyrin, which passes off, when it is fresh milked, 
in the form of visible vapor; 2. water, which constitutes 
the greatest part; 3. fatty matters, from which the 
cream is formed; 4. curd, which is the caseous matter 
that coagulates; 5. sugar, which, with the water, &c., 
forms the serum of M.; 6. some neutral salts, such as 
phosphate of lime, iodide of potassium, chloride of cal- 
cium, &c., which are accidental, not being found at all 
times, nor in all M. Human X. is very sweet and thin; 
the nearest in resemblance to this is the M. of asses, 
next that of mares, then that of ‘goats, and lastly that 
of cows. Rennet, prepared of the juices of such animals 
as chew the cud, being mixed with M., coagulates it 
into a uniform mass, which may be cut witha knife, 
and which spontancously separates into whey and curds. 
When M. contained in wire-corked bottles is cautiously 
heated to the boiling point in a water-bath, theoxygen 
of the included small portion of air under the cork 
seems to be combined, and the Af. will afterwards keep 
fresh for a considerable time; as green gouseberries and 
peas do by the same treatment. By evaporating to 
dryness, and powdering, Af. can be brought to a condi- 
tion in which it will keep for a length of time. In this 
case an artificial M., called condensed M., can be formed 
by dissolving the powder in tepid water, which is us» 
ful in sea-voyages. especially for children. The business 
in condensed milk, chiefly now in a semi-liquid form, and 
put up in tin cans, has of late years :ssumed enormous 
proportions. 

—See BUTTER and CHEESE. 

Fever. (Med.) The fever which precedes or 
accompanies tho secretion of milk in women recently 
delivered. It comes on generally about the third day 
after delivery, and is characterized by quick pulse; ia- 
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creased heat ; redneaa of face; diminution or temporary 
suspension of the Jochial discharge; tnumetaction or 
tension of the breasts. It commonly terminates in 24 
hours, and often with profuse perspiration. It requires 
the use of antiphlogistica, with dry diet. 
Milk’-veteh, (-0ch.) ( Bot.) See ASTRAGALUS. 
Milky Way. (Ast.) Bee GALAXY. 
Mith, (mil) IGr. onule.) 


which require great force. 


or horses. The principle is always the same: a main 
shaft enters the works, to which wheels with cogs, or 
arums and bands are affixed; other wheels are then 
connected with these in various directions, and the re- 
sulting force applied to any intended purpose. When 
corn ia to be ground, large stones, cut in grooves, are 


made to work one against the other in such a manner, Milligramme, (mtl'le-grdm.) 


| Millet, (millet. ) 
( Machin.) A complicated en- | 
gine, or combination of machinery, to effect purposes | 
The power employed ıs | 
sometimes water, sometimes wind, and at others steam | 
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(1841); Footprints of the Creator (1849); and The Testimony 
of the Rocha, or Geology in its Bearingson the Two Theolo- 
ites, Natural and Revealed (1857). D. by suicide, 1856. 

Miller, in Georgia, a S.W. co.; area, 500 sy. m.; C. 
Colquitt. Pop. 3,091. — In Mizrouri, a X. central co.; 
area, 570 sq. m. ; C. Tuscumbia. 

(Bot.) A common name for various 
species of small seed-corn ; more particularly Punicum 
miliaceum and miliare. — GERMAN M. a variety of &- 
taria ilalica.— Isvian M., Sorghum vulgare. — ITALIAN 
M., Setaria italica. 

Millesimo, (mil-le-2é’mo,) a small town of N. Italy, in 
Piedmont, on the Bormida. It was the scene ct oue af 
the first victories of Napoleon I., won against the Aus- 
trians, April 14, 1796. 

Milliard, (mil‘le-dr.) [Fr., from L. mills, a thousand.) 
(.Vumer.) The number of a thousand millions. 

See METRIC System. 


as to break or pulverize the grain. There are also bark | Mii litre, (mi-l-/e'tr.) Bee METRIC XysTEM, 


mills, paper mills, oil milis, silk, cotton, and flax mills, | Millimetre, (mil-/e-ma'tr.) 


saw mills, &c. 

Dill, (mil) [From Fr. mille,a thousand.}] In the U. 
States, a fictitious money of account, equal to 1-10th of 
a cent, or the 1-1000th of a dollar. 

Mill, Jaues,a British historian and political economist, 
nb. at Montrose, 1774; D. in London, 1836. He has writ- 
ten much that is of standard value; as witness his His- 


tory of British India (5 vols. 8vo., 1817-1); the Liberty | Milling, (mil‘ling.) 


of the Press; the Law of Nationa; Elements of Political 
Economy ; and Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind. His son, JOHN STUART M., B.in London, 1506, es- 
tablished his reputation, in 1845, by the publication of 
A System of Logic, Ratwnatire and Inductive, a work the 
success of which paved the way for The Principles of 
Political Economy, with some of their Applicationa to So- 
cial Philosophy (1548). His laster works ire an Essay on 
Liberty, An Examination of Sir Willium = Humilton's 
Philosophy (1865), and the Suljection of Women (1869), in 
which he ayows himself a partisan of what has been pop- 
ularly termed the “ Woman’sRightsMovement.” D.1873. 
Millard, (uil'ldrd,) in Utah a W. co., b. on Ne- 
vada; arenu, 5,000 sy. m.; C. Fillmore City. 
Mill-danam. (Civ. Engin.) A mound or dyke raised to 
block up a water-course so as to permit the water to 
reach n height that will suffice to turn a mill-wheel. 
Milledgeville, (mil’l‘j-ril,) a city and former C of 


Georgia, in Baldwin co., on the Oconee, 158 m. N.W. 


of Savannah. It is a well situated and handsomely 
built place, and is the seat of the chief State institu- 
tions. Pop. 2,750. 

Mille Lac, (mel/ldk,) [Fr., “Thousand Lakes,”) in 
Minnesota, an E. central co.; area, 550 sq. m. ; C. Prince- 
ton. 

Millennium, (mil-lén’ne-um.) [L., a thousand years’ 
time.) (Ecel. Hist.) A certain period in the history of 
the world, lasting for a long indefinite space (vaguely a 


thousand years), during which the kingdom of Messiah ! 


will, according to tradition, be visibly established on 
the earth. In the Mosaic account of creation, we find 
the primitive ground for making the victorious era of 
the church last a thousand years. That account was 
regarded by the Jews and by the Judaic Christians as 
a type of the destinies of creation. Now, by a strictly 
literal interpretation of the 4th verse of the 90th Psalm, 
it was supposed that a day of God was arithmetically 
equal to a thousund years; hence the six days of crea- 
tion were understood to indicate that the earth would 
pass through 6,000 years of labor and suffering, to be 
followed by a seventh day — that is, 1,000 years of rest 
and happiness. In the Sth cent., the Church formally 
rejected millenarianism. The expectation of the Lust 
Day in the year 1000 A. D. reinvested the doctrine with 
a transitory importance; but it lost all credit again 
when the hopes, so keenly excited by the Crusades, 
tuded away before the stern reality of Saracenic success. 
At the timeof the Reformation, the awful suffering and 
wide-spread desolation of the time, led pious hearts to 
solace themselves with the hope of a peaceful and glori- 
ous future; and millenarianism once more experienced 
a partial revival. The common Christian conception ofa 
millennium without a visibly present Christ, as held 
at the present day, is little different, so far as results 
are concerned, from the belief of philosophers in the 
perfectibility of the race. 


Millepede, (mil/le-pcu.) [From L. mille, a thousand, 


und pes, pedis, a foot.] (Zodl.) A popular name of many | Milrea, (meel’ra,) pl. MILREIS. 


Myriapoda, 
Miller, Hraun, (mil'lir,)a distinguished Scottish geol- 
ogist and author, B. at Cromarty, 1802, of humble par- 


See METRIC SYSTEM. 

Milliken's Bend, (mil'le-Ainz,) in Louisiana, a vill 
of Madison par., on the Mississippi, 55 m. N. of Vicks 
burg, was the scene of a fierce encounter, June, 18 
bet. a Confederate force under Gen. MacCnllough 
one of colored troops supported by part of the 23d Iowa 
regt. under Gen. Dennis, in which the former were de- 
fented, after several hours’ hagd fighting. 

[From Eng. mil.) (Muchin.) A 
process În coining, which consista in stamping the coin 
by means of a machine called a mill, in place of striking 
it with a hammer, the method formerly employed. This 
engine will coin 20,000 ilankas in one day. The blanks 
are circular pieces of metal, of a proper size, thickness, 
and weight, and with flat, smooth surfaces, suited to 
receive the impressions of the dies, which are of steel, 
and have engraved upon them the figures, &c., to be 
stamped on the coins. The blank is fixed between the 
dies, aud an impression is taken from both at once. 
The word milling is applied also to the production of 
amall transverse corrugations on the edges of the heads 
of screws, intended to make it more easy to turn them 
round by the fingers, and also to those on the edges of 
coins to prevent the fraudulent removal of the metal at 
the edge. 

Million, (mil’ytn.) [Er from L. mille, n thousand.] 
(Numer.) The sum of ten hundred thousand, written 
1,000,000. 

Milis, Oni?z,) in Jowa., a W.S.W. co., on the Nebraska 
border: area, 400 sq. m.; C. Glenwood, 

Mill Springs, (springz.) in Kentucky, a locality in 
Wayne co., on the Cumberland River, 100m.S8 of Frank- 
fort. celebrated for a great battle fought near it, Jan. 19, 
1x62, bet. Gen. Crittenden’s Confederate command, 
10,000 strong, and 25.000 national troops under Geu. G. 
H. Thomas, which resulted in the defeat of the former 
with the loss of Gen. Zollicoffer. 

Millstome, (mil'son.) (Min.) See Buur-stonz. 

MAI’ ville, in N-w Jersey, a town of Cumberland co. 
abt. 40m. 8. by E. of Camden. 

Milne-Edwards, IIENRI, (miln-cdrérdz,) one of the 
most profound naturalists of the age, and the most 
eminent living representative of the French school of 
natural history, B. in Bruges, 1800, became prof. of 
natural history in the College of Henri 1V., Paris, and 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, 1838; in 1841 he 
entered upon the chair of cosmology at the Jardin des 
Plantes, and, three years later, prof. of zodlogy and 
comparative physiology at the Faculty of Sciences. His 
leading works are The Nutural History of the Crustacea 
(1834-41); Elements of Zotloqy (1834-7); and Researches 
into the Anatomy and Hhysiology of Polypi (1842). 


| Milo, (mi‘lo,) the famous wrestler of Crotona, who, abt. 


£00 B. C., trying to tear asunder an oak partly split by 
wedges, was cunght in the rift, and killed by wild benats. 

Milo, Titus ANNIus PAPINIANUS, an eminent Roman of 
the lst century B. C., and a partisan of Cicero, who in a 
casual brawl killed his virulent enemy Clodius; on his 
trial, Cicero detended him, but unsuccessfully. 

M i'lo, (anc. Melos,) an island of the Greek Archipelago, 
in N. Lat. 36° 45’, E. Lon. 29° 23’; area, 65 8q. m.; sur- 
face, mountainous; €. Milo. Pop. 4,000. The celebrated 
statue of Venus of Milo (Fig. 473), which is at present 
in the Louvre, was found iu 1830 in the vicinity of Milo. 
In 1877, the missing arms of this statue were reported 
as found at Milo, but their genuineness is questioned. 

In Portugal and Bre 

zil, a current money of uccount; in the first-named 

country it is worth about $1.05, and in Brazil, when at 
pur of exchange, 54 cents American. 


entaga, became early in life a working stone-mason, | Milt, (milt.) (A. 8.) (Zvdl.) The sperm or soft roe of 


und in the quarries imbibed a taste for and acquired a 
profound knowledge uf geology. M's brilliant reputa- 


male fishes. — ( Anat.) The spleen, a viscus situated ia 
the left hypochondrium under the diaphragm. 


‘lon reste upon 3 of his works — The Old Red Sandstone} Miltiades, (mil-ti'u-deez.) The great Athenian general 
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who defeated the Persians at Marathon, and saved 
Greece. He was hereditary 
tyrant of the Chersonesus, 
and had taken part in the 
revolt of Ionia against Da- 
rius. Afterwards, for his 
misconduct of the war, he 
was tried and condemned, 
and D. in prison in 489, B. C. 
Milton, Joux, (mil'tin,) the 
most illustrious of the Eng- 
lish poets, was B.in London, 
1608, and graduated at Cam- 
bridge University in 1632. 
The next few years he 
n rural retirement, 
engaged in the production 
ef his fine poems Comus, 
D Allegro, Il Penseroso, and 
Lycidas. In 1638, while on a 
tour in Italy, he formed an 
acquaintance with Galileo. 
In 1644 appeared his great- 


est prose work se ah ica, 
or a Plea for Unlicensed 
Printing—one of the earliest 
appeals for the liberty of the 
press. In 1648-9, after the 
accession of Cromwell to 
power, M., a republican in 
political principles, was ap- 
pointed Latin secretary to 
the Council of State, and in 
this capacity replied to the 
strictures of Salmasius in 
the well-known Defence of g 
the English People, written F 
in Latin, in 1650. In 1654 SSE i = 
his eyesight left him, and Fig. 473.— VENUS o MILO. 
shortly afterward he com- See p: 602. 
menced his immortal epic—the Paradise Lost, the 
copyright of which he sold in 1667 for the sum of £5! 
Later appeared Samson Agonistes, a tragedy, and Para- 
dise Regained, a work which is far below the merits of 
his earlier works, although Jf, it is said, accounted it 
his masterpiece. D.in London, 1674. 

Mil’ton, in Georgia, a N. central co.; area, 160 sq. m.; 
C. Alpharetta. 

Milwaukee, (mll-waw'ke,) in Wisconsin, a 8. E. co., 
bordering on Lake wlichigan; area, 24) square miles; 
C. Milwaukee. Pop. 235,737. An important city and 
port of entry, C. of above county on Lake Michigan, 
15 miles East of Madison. This is one of the most 
considerable commercial entrep(ts in the N. W., has 
one of the best harbors upon the lakes, and does quite 
an immense business in th: receipt and shipment of 
grain. Itis well and snhstantially built and admirably 
laid out. Pop. (189) 204,150. 

Mime, (mim). ron Gr. mimos, a buffoon ] ( Dram.) 
In the anc. comedy, a person who acted any character 
by mere gesticulation and the like. See PANTOMIME. 

Mimesis, (mim-e'sis.) [Same deriv.) (Rhet.) Imita- 
tion of the voice and gestures of another person. 

Mimosa, (me-mo'zah.) (Bot.) A genus of leguminous 
plants, O. Fabaceæ, comprising abt. 1,000 species, which 
are mostly herbs, undershrubs, or climbers. The leaves 
are twice pinnate, usually with a large number of very 
small leaflets. In many species the leaves are sensi- 
tive; that is, when touched they close downwards (as 
do all the species when night comes on), and only re- 
eover their position after a lapse of time greater or less 
according to climate, season, weather, or the vigor of 
the individual. The true Mimosas are almost all tropi- 
eal, chiefly American. M. pudica is the Sensitive plant, 
or Humble plant, of our hot-houses. 

Mimulus, (mim’u-liis.) (Bot.) The Monkey-flowers, 
a genus of herbaceous plants, O. Scrophulariacex, with 
opposite mostly toothed leaves, quadrangular stems, and 
papy flowers which are generally solitary and axil- 


ry. 
Mimus, nt (Zotl.) See MOCKING-BIRD. 
Mima, (mi’nah.) [Lat.] (Numis.) Among the ancient 
Greeks, an Attic coin, 60 of which formed the talent, 
contained 100 drachmæ, and was equal to about $16. 
Also, a Greek weight, equal to 100 drachme, or 15 oz. 


= ee 


4 8T. 
Mina, Don Francisco Espoz Y, (mé’nah,) a Spanish gen- 
eral, B. near Pampluna, 1782, played a prominent part 


in the poria war carried on against the French in- 
vasion in 1808-10. D. 1836. 


Minaret, (min'a-rčt.) [From Ar. menarah, a lantern.] 
(Arch.) ïn Oriental mosques, &c., a round, slender 
tower or column, usually surrounded with balconies, 
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from which the “ faithful ” are summoned to prayers by 
a “muezzin” stationed at the top, the use of bells not 
being permitted in Mohammedan countries. 

Minargent, (min-dr’jént.) (Chem.) An alloy consist- 
ing of 100 parts by weight of copper, 70 of nickel, 5 
of antimony, and 2 of aluminium. It does not equal 
silver in whiteness, malleability, resonance, and sp 
gr.; but as it considerably exceeds it in durability, 
metallic lustre, and maintenance of the white color, it 
is rapidly coming into use in the arts. 

Minas-Geraes, (me’nds-zha’ra-iz,) a S.E. p. of Brazil, 
bet. S. Lat. 14° 25’-23°, and W. Lon. 40° 37-53° 20’; area, 
160,847 sq. m. Surface, an elevated plateau, well wa- 
tered, and with a rich soil. Gold and diamonds are 
mined in large quantities. C. Ouro-Preto. Pop.1,450,000. 

Mincio, (meen’che-o,) a river of N. Italy, rising in the 
Lake of Garda, and emptying into the Po, 12 m. 8.E. of 
Mantua, after a S. course of 38 m. On its banks have 
been fought many battles—one in 1796, when Bona- 
parte defeated the Austrians ; in 1814, when the French 
under Eugene Beauharnais again gained a victory over 
the same enemy; in 1848, Charles Albert, king of Sar- 
dinia, forced the Austrians under Radetzky to cross the 
M., and abandon its ìine of base. In the Franco-Italio- 
Austrian war of 1859, it again figured prominently in 
the operations of both armies. 

Mind, (mind.) [From A. 8. gemynd.] (Philos.) The 
intellectual power in man. “ When the mind,” says 
Locke, “turns its view inwards upon itself, thinking is 
the first idea that occurs; wherein it observes a great 
variety of modifications, whence it frames to itself dis- 
tinct ideas. Thus, the perception annexed to any im- 
pression on the body by an external object is called 
sensation; when an idea recurs without the presence 
of the object, it is called remembrance; when sought 
after by the mind, and again brought into view, it is 
recollection; when the ideas are taken notice of, and, 
as it were, registered in the memory, it is attention; 
when the mind fixes its view on any one idea, and con- 
siders it on all sides, it is called study.” 

Minden, (meen'dčn,) a fortif. manuf. town of Prussia, 
p. Westphalia, on the Weser, 60 m. E.N.E. of Münster. 
In a great battle fought near it, Aug. 1, 1759, the allied 
English and Germans, under Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, defeated the French army of Marshal Contadés. 
Pop. 16,826. 

Mindoro, (meen-do’ro,) one of the Philippines group 
of islands in the E. Archipelago ; bet. N. Lat. 12° 21’- 
13° 30’, E. Lon. 120° 24’-121° 24’; area, 4,150 sq. m. Pop. 


30,000. 

Mime, (min.) [Fr.; L. mina.] A cavity under ground, 
formed for the purpose of obtaining minerals, and often 
very deep and extensive. The descent into it is by a 
pit, called a shaft, and the excavations which follow the 
minerals sought are called the workings. The art of 
mining includes the scientific knowledge requisite for 
opening and working mines, as well as preparing ores 
for use. The latter consists, in the first place, in break- 
ing in pieces the larger masses, and then freeing them, 
by means of water, from the earth which adheres to 
them ; in the separation of the coarser substances from 
the finer, by means of a sieve that moves up and down 
in water; in the breaking of the ore in stamping-mills, 
and in the separation of the finely interspersed metal 
from the stone or earth with whiċh it is surrounded, 
&c. It also includes the final purification of the ore, 
by means of acids, by amalgamation, by fusion, &c. — 
(Mil.) A subterranean passage under a wall or fortifica- 
tion, for the purpose of blowing it up. The gunpowder 
in the M. is ignited by means of a pipe or hose, made 
of coarse cloth, called a saucisson, extending from the 
chamber to the entrance of the gallery; to the end of 
it is fixed a match, that the miner who lights it may 
have time to retire before the fire reaches the chamber, 
or place where the powder is lodged. But galvanism 
affords a safe and certain means of exploding M. at any 
moment, however distant they may be. The conducting 
wire from a galvanic battery is made to pass through 
the powder, within which is a portion of wire so thin 
as to become red-hot, or even to ignite when the electric 
current is transmitted through it. This explodes the 
M.— The M. of a fortress are called countermines, the 
gallery of which runs under the covered way along the 
outer margin of the fosse. 

Mineral Green, (min’‘iir-dl.) (Chem.) Carbonate of 
copper, resulting from the precipitating a hot solution 
of sulphate of copper by carbonate of soda. 

Mineral Kingdom, (Nat. Hist.) The inorganic 
portion of nature. Under this term, however, are not 
included the inorganic products of organic beings, as 
sugar, resins, &c., although substances more remotely 
of vegetable or evan animal origin are reckoned among 
minerals, as coal, fossils, &c. To the M. K. belong 
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liquid and gaseous, as well as solid substances; water, 
atmospheric air, &c., are included in it 

Mineralogy, (min’ir-dl-o-je.) [From Eng. mineral, and 
Gr. logos, a description.) (Nut. Hist.) That branch of 
the science which makes us acquainted with the proper- 
ties and relations of minerals, and teaches us to char- | 
acterize, distinguish, and class them without having | 
recourse to analysis. See MINERAL Krxapom. | 

Mineral Point, in Wisconsin, a vill. of lowa co., abt. 
47 m. W.8.W. of Madison. Pop. 3,275. 

Mineral Tallow or Adi - (Min.) A remark- 
able substance, also called Hatchetine. It is soft and 
flexible, yellowish-white or yellow, resembling wax or 
tallow, often flaky like spermaceti, inodorous, melting | 
at 115-170°, and composed of abt. 86 carbon and 14 hy- | 
drogen. | 

Mineral Waters, a term usually applied to all spring 
waters which possess qualities in relation to the animal 
body different from those of ordinary water. They are 
usually divided into four classes: acidulous or carbon- 
ated, saline, chalybeate or ferruginous, and sulphurons., 
The Saline springs consist, in general, of salts of soda and 
lime, or of magnesia and lime, with carbonic acid and ox- 
ide of iron ; such are those of Pyrmont, Seidlitz, Epsom, 
&c. The Chalybeate or Ferruginous waters have a de. 
cidedly styptic taste, and are turned black by an infu- 
sion of gall-nuts; their iron is sometimes in the state 
of an oxide held in solution by carbonic acid: itsume- 
times exists as a sulphate, and sometimes both as a sul- 
phate and carbonate: among them are the waters of | 
Bedfod, Pittsburg, Yellow Springs, Spa, Vichy, Chel- | 
tenham, Tunbridge, &c. The Acidulous waters are char- | 
acterized by an acid taste, and by the disengagement | 
of carbonic acid: of this kind are the waters of Sweet 
Springs, Bath, &c. The Sulphurous waters are easily 
recognized by their disagreeable smell, and their prop- 
erty of tarnishing silver and copper, which is a conse- 
quence of their containing sulphuretted hydrogen: of 
this class are the waters of White, Red, and Salt Sul- 
phur in Virginia, Aix-la-Chapelle, Harrogate, and nu- 
merous others. Some mineral springs are hot or ther- 
mal. — Artificial mineral waters are produced in the 
laboratory of the chemist, and are either merely imi- 
tations of the natural waters, or composed of different 
ingredients so as to form com pounds valuable for medi- 
cinal purposes, but not known to exist in nature. MW. 
are often recommended in the treatment of diseases of 
the skin, liver, spleen, and urinary organs; in dyspepsia, 
jaundice, gout, rheumatism, &c. They have been used 
as remedial agents from a very early period, and to the | 
Romans we are indebted for the discovery not only of 
the mineral thermic springs in Italy, but of some of the 
most important in other parts of Europe. 

Mineral Yellow. (Chem.) A compound of oxide | 
and chloride of lead, obtained by digesting powdered 
litharge in a solution of common salt, washing, drying, 
and fusing the product. 

Minerva, (min-ir’vah.) ( Myth.) 
Jupiter, who sprang fully 
armed from his head, after 
he had eaten up his wife 
Metis (Fig. 474). She was 
the goddess of wisdom and 
of war, and the patroness 
of literature, the useful 
arts, agriculture, and all 
intellectual occupations. 
She was never wedded, 
though given to Vulcan. 
Athens was under her es- 
pecial protection, Her 
shield was the wgis, and 
the owl was sacred to her. 

Mines Basin, or Bay, 
(minz,) an indentation of 
the ocean on the N.W. 
central coast of Nova Sco- 
tia, communicating with 
the Bay of Fundy through 
Mines Channel, and hay- 
ing its terminus in Cobe- 
quid Bay. 

Mingrelia,. (ming-gre’le- 
ah.) [The anc. Gilchis.| 
A p. of Asiatic Russia, 
forming part of the exten- 
sive territory of Trans- F 
caucasia. Itismountain- £3 
ous, and the valleys fer- $ 
tile. The chief town is Poti, @ 
at the mouth of the river 
Rion — the anc. Phasis, 

Minho,(meen’o,)or ENTRE- 





The daughter of 





















—— 





Fig. 474.— MINERVA, 
(Copied from the colossal statue 
in the Vatican.) 
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Dorno-r-Mivno, a p. of Portugal, in the extreme N.W. 
of the country, b. N. by Galicia, from which it is separ 
rated by the river Minho, and 8. by Beira, from which 
it is separated by the river Douro. It has been called 
the Paradise of Portugal, and indeed it may be doubted 
if any territory in Europe of equal extent exhibits +o 
much beauty. Area, 3,0048q.m. C. Braya. Pop. 988,986. 

Miniature, (min’e-a-tir.) [From L mintare, to color 
with vermilion.) (Paint.) A portrait painted on a very 
small scale, particularly one in water-colors done on 
vellum, ivory, or paper. 

Minim, (min’im.) [From L. minimus, the least.] 
(Pharm.) The smallest liquid measure : generally con- 
sidered as one drop. A fluiddrachm contains 60 M— 
(Mus.) A note equal to two crotchets, or half a semi- 
breve, marked thus, Ø. 

í 

Minims, or Least BRETHREN, (min’imz.) [Same deriv. 
on the supposition that humility was to be their dtstim- 
gulshing characteristic.) (Eccl. Hist.) A reli order 

n the Koman Cath. Church, founded in Calabria in the 
15th cent. by £t. Francis de Paula, and so styled to dis- 
tinguish them from the Minorites, 

Minimum, (min'im-im,) pl. MINIMA. 
Generally, the least quantity assignable i 
—the converse of maximum (q. v.). 

Mining, (min'ing.) Sce MINE. 

Minion, (min'yün.) (Print.) See TYPE. 

Minister, (min‘is-tar.) [L.] ( Eccl.) The pastor or cure 
of a Reformed church or chapel, duly atithoriest to per- 
form religious worship in public, to administer the sac- 
raments, &c.— ( Pol.) One to whom a sovereign prince 
or state entrusts the administration of public affairs, 
See DIPLOMACY and AMBASSADOR, 

Minium, (min'e-iim.) (Chem.) See LEAD. 

Mink, (minge) (Zoöl.) See Prrorivs. 

Minnea is, (min-ne-dp'c-lie,) in Minnesota, a flour- 
ishing city, C. of Hennepin 
m. W.N.W. of St. Paul, and including St. Anthony, on 
the opposite bank of that river, Industries, chiefly 
lumber and flour mills. 

Minne a, (min-ne-hah’han,) (Ind., “Laughing Wa- 
ter,” ] in Dakota Ter., a S.E. co., bordering on Minne 
sota; area, 3,500 eq. m.; C. Sioux Falls. 

Minnes&ingers, or Minvesingers, (min-na- 
sdng’giirz.) [Ger., Kapt of love.) (Lit.) A name 
given to the German lyric poets of the Middle Ages, 
on account of love being the principal theme of their 
lays, the anc. German word minne being used to denote 
a pure and faithful love. After the manner of the Pro- 
vençal troubadours, the M. engaged in poetical con- 
tests for the delectation of the princes, kuights, and 
ladies of the court. Some among them earned their 
living by acting as wandering minstrels; but most of 
them sung merely for pleasure, and at a time when 

e enabled them to sheathe their swords, 

Mimmesota,(min-nosian) Ind.,“ sky-colored water :” 
in allusion to the river which gives its name to the 
State,| a N. State of the Amer. Union, b. N. by the Cana. 
dian prov. of Manitoba, N.E. by Lake Superior, E. and 
8.E. by Wisconsin (from which it is separated by the 
waters of the Upper Mississippi), 8. by Iowa, and W. 
by Dakota Ter.; bet. N. Lat. 430 30/-49°, and W. Lon. 
89° 29’-97° 12’. Its length, N. to 8., embraces an extent 
of 380 m.; its breadth, one of 350 m. at a maximum. 
Area, 88,531 sq. m., or 54,760,009 acres. The surface of 
M., generally speaking, consists of a succession of 
gently undulating plains and prairies, drained by an 
admirable water-system, and with here and there 
heavily-timbered bottoms and belts of virgin forest. 
The soil, corresponding with such a superficies, is ex- 
ceptionally rich, consisting for the most part of a dark, 
calcareous sandy drift intermixed with loam. A dis- 
tinguishing physical feature of this State is its river- 
ine ramifications, expanding in nearly every part of it 
into almost innumerable lakes — the whole presenting 
an aggregate of water-power having hardly a rival in 
the Union. Besides the Mississippi,—which here haa 
its rise, and drains a basin of 800 m. of country, — the 
principal streams are the Minnesota (334 m. long), the 
Red River of the North, the St. Croix, St. Louis, and 
many others of lesser importance; the chief lakes are 
those called Red, Cass, Leech, Mille Lacs, Vermilion, 
and Winibigosh. Quite a concatenation of sheets of 
water fringe the frontier line where M. joins British 
America, culminating in the Lake of the Woods. It 
has been estimated, that of an area of 1,200,000 acres 
of surface bet. the St. Croix and Mississippi rivers, not 
less than 73,000 acres are of lacustrine formation. In 
point of minerals, the resources of M. have as yet been 
very imperfectly developed ; iron, copper, , lead — 
all these are known to exist in considerable deposits ; 
together with salt, limestone, and potter’s clay. The 


[L., the least.] 
n a given case: 


co., on the Mississippi, 7 
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agricultural ontlook of the State is ina high d 
satisfactory: wheat constitutes the leading cereal in 
cultivatlon with Indian corn and oats next in order. 
Fruits and vegetables are grown in great plenty and of 
excellent quality. The lumber resources of M. are im- 
portant; the pine forests in the N. region alone occu- 
pying an area of some 21,000 sq. m., but are being fast 
decimated, without proper attention given to replanting. 
The natural industrial advantages possessed by M. are 
largely improved upon oye railsoad system aggregating 
nearly 6,0U0 miles, in 1892, with still other lines in con- 
‘templation and construction. The political divisions of 
the State number 78 cos.; of which the chief cities and 
tewns are, St. Paul (the cap.), Still Water, Red Wing, 
St. Anthony. Fort Snelling, Minneapolis and Mankato. 
M. has already assumed an attitude of high importance 
as a eee oe State; this is mainly due to the 
‘wonderful command of water-power she possesses, as 
before spoken of. Besides her timber trade, the millin 
of flour, the distillation of whiskey, and the tanning o 
leather, are prominent interests. The flour mills of M. 
are the largest in the world. The govt. of M. consists of 
»—like her sister States—a governor elected biennially, a 
senate of 23 members clected for two years, and a house 
of 47 representatives returned annually- Education is 
notably provided for on a broad and catholic scale, the 
entire amonnt expended scholastically during the year 
1890 being ed the total school population bein 
‘pearly ,000, with an average dally attendance o 
nearly 150,000 pupils. Besides a University and Agri- 
cultural College, Normal and Reform Schools flourisb, 
and with these may be mentioned such various philan- 
thropic and religious institutions as befit the n of an 
intelligent and prosperous community. The finances 
of the State for the fiscal year terminating in 1880, 
exhibit the amount raised by taxation to nearly 
$400,000, the total valuation at $260,000,000, and the 
panie debt at $2,565,000. The earliest exploration of 
by the whites was made in 1680 by a French Fran- 
eiscan, Father Hennepin, who gave the name of St. 
Anthony to the Great Falls on the Upper Mississippi. 
In 1763, the treaty of Versailles ceded this region to 
England. Twenty years later, M. formed part of the 
N.W. Territory transferred to the United States, and 
became herself territorialized independently in 1849. 
Indian cessions in 1851 enlarged her boundaries, and, 
May 11, 1857, M. became a unit of the great American 
federation of States. 
Minniwakan, or Devi, Lake, (min-newa‘kdn,) in 
Dakota Ter., a large sheet of water, on the S. edge of 
the Salt Water region, bet. N. Lat. 47° 50’-18° 20’, and 
W. Lon. 98° 35’-09° 30’; area, 750 sq. m. Its waters 
are brackish, and it has no visible eutlet. 
Minnow, (min‘no.) — See CYPRINODONTIDÆ. 
Minor, (mi’nir.) [L., less.) (Mus.) A term applied to 
those modes in which the third is three semitones 
above the key-note, and to intervals consisting of 
three semitones. Law.) One who is under the age of 
21 years :—termed, in common law, an infant, as opposed 
to an adull.—( Log.) The second proposition of a regu- 
lar syllogism. 
Minorca, (min-cr’kah,) the second largest of the Bal- 
earic group of islands, lying off the E. coast of Spain, 
in the Mediterranean, and 140 m. from the mainland ; 
N. Lat. 39° 51’ 10”, E. Lon. 4° 18’ 7”; area, 260 sq. m. 
Surface mountainous; soil poor, but rich in minerals. 
C. Port Mahon, with an excellent harbor. Pop. 40,000. 
Min/’orites, or Minoz Friars. (Eccl. Hist.) See FRAN- 
CISCANS. 
Minority, (mi-ndr'e-te.) [From L. minor, less.) (Law.) 
The state of being a minor (q. v.).—(Pol.) The smaller 
number as distinguished from the majority :—a term 
commonly applied in the voting of legislative bodies. 
Minos, (mitnds.) (Myth.) The legendary king and law- 
ver of Crete, afterwards said to have been made a 
udge in Hades. — Another legendary Cretan king, who 
forced Athens to send yearly 7 boys and 7 girls to be 
devoured by the Minotaur. 
Minotaur, (min‘o-tawr.) (From L. Minos, and taurus, 
a bull.] (Myth.) A fabulous monster, half man and 
half pull paa to be the offspring of Phasiphoe, wife of 
Minos, which was kept in a labyrinth, and at last killed 
by Theseus. 
Minsk, (minek,) a city of Russian Poland, C. of a govt. 
of same name, 50 m. S.W, of Grodno. Pop. 36,277. 
Minster, (min/stdr.) [From L. monasterium, a religious 
house.] (Arch.) Anciently, the church belonging to 
a convent or monastery. Among the moderns it is still 
retained, in certain cases, to denote an abbey or cathe- 
dral-church ; as, York Minster, England. 
Minstrel, (min’srdl.) (0. Fr. — One of a 
elass of men who, in the Middle Ages, gained a liveli- 
hood by the arts of poetry and music, singing on the 
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rp, hr rately ag popular ballads and met- 

rical histortes of the time. 

Mint, n. {Lat., moneta; A. 8. mynet, money.) An estab- 
lishment for making coins or metallic money. The mint 
establishments of the U. S. consist of the principal mint 
at Philadelphia, and 7 branches located respectively at 
New Orleans, La.; Charlotte, T. O.; Dahlonega, 3 
San Francisco, Oal.; Denver, Uolo.; Portland, Oregon,. 
and New York City,—the last-named being styled an as- 
say office. The mint was established by Act of Con 
of April 2, 1792, at Philadelphia, which was then both 
the seat of government and the commercial metropolis- 
of thecountry. It was not fairly in operation until Jan., 

1795. The branch mints at N. Orleans, Charlotte and 
Dahlonega were established by the Act of March 8, 1835, 
and commenced operations in 1838, the one at N. Or- 
leans S for the coinage of gold and silver, and tbe 
other two for gold only. (Bot.) See MENTHA. 

Minuet, (mitn'u-e.) [Fr., from menu, small.) Formerly, 
a favorite dance in slow time and with short measured 
steps, and to perform which properly required great. 
dignity and grace of carriage. It was first danced in. 
Paris by Louis XIV. in 1653. 

Minus, (mi’niis.) [L., less.) (Math.) An algebraic term. 
signifying less, and serving as a prefix to negative quan-- 
tities, or quantities which may be subtracted. 

Minute, (min'it,) {From L. minutus, small. — 
The 60th part of the degree of a circle, and deno 
thus (’), as a second or 60th part of a minute is by C) 
—(Horol.) The 60th part of an hour, consisting of 60 
seconds: thus we often speak of minutes and moments. 
in order to convey a meaning of time indefinitely short. 
—(Diplomatics.) A short memoir or sketch of a subject 
taken in writing; or a note to preserve the memory of 
something. 

Minutize, (menu’shee.) [L.] The smaller particulars, 
or minute details of anything. 

Miocene, (mi‘o-sén.) [From Gr. meton, less, and kainos,. 
new.) (Geol.) The middle tertiary strata. 

Miqueletes, (mekél-aitz.) (Sp. Hist.) A body of 
Catalan guerrillas, or partisan troops, first organized 

in the 17th cent., during the war with France, and 
which reappeared at various times when the integrity 
of Spain was menaced, as in the time of the first Na- 
poleon. 

Miquelon, (meka-lén(g’,) Great and Li two- 
islands belomging to France, lying in the N. Atlantic,. 
off the S. coast of Newfoundland. Great M. lies in Lat. 
47° 4’, W. Lon. 56° 20’. 

Mirabeau, HONORÉ GABRIEL DE RIQUETTI, COMTE DE, 
(mér-ah-bo’,) a great French orator and statesman, B. 
near Nemours, 1749. When the States-General were- 
convened, he sought to be elected as a representative 
of the nobles of Provence, but was rejected by them on. 
the ground of his want of property ; and left them with 
the threat that, like Marius, he would overthrow the 
aristocracy. He purchased a draper’s shop, offered 
himself as a candidate to the Third Estate, and was. 
enthusiastically returned both at Aix and Marseille. 
He chose to represent Marseille, and by his talente. 
and admirable oratorical powers soon acquired great 
influence in the States-General and National Assembly. 
His speeches undoubtedly did much towards precipi- 
tating the Revolution, though latterly he appears to 
have entered into a secret alliance with the court party. 
In Jan., 1791, he became President of the Assembly, 
and D. in the following April. 

Mirabilis, (me-rdb’elis.) ( Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous 
plants with tuberous roots, O. Nyctuginacer. The Mar- 
vel of Peru, M. Jalapa, is a showy herbaceous perennial, 
with large smooth leaves, and bandsome flowers, col- 
lected in clusters at the summit of the stem. The. 
flowers, which are red, white, yellow, or variegated, are 
fragrant; they expand, as in the rest of the genus, in- 
the evening, and wither on the following morning. 

Miracle, (mirakl.) [L. miraculum, a thing unusual.}, 
(Theol.) A term commonly applied to certain marvelous: 
works (healing the sick, raising the dead, changing the 
water into wine, &c.,) ascribed in the Bible to some of the 
ancient prphets, to Jesus Christ, and to some of his 
followers. 

Mirage, (merdzh.) [Fr., from the root of mirror.] 
(Optics.) A phenomenon of unusual refraction. It is. 
proruce by the sun shining on a sandy desert, and 

eating the sand and lower stratum of air. It gives. 
the appearance of lakes or inundations in the distance, 
the villages on elevations being apparently reflected in 
water. It is probably due to total reflection from the 
— surfaces of two strata of air of unequal den- 
sities. 

Miramichi, (mir-ch-me-she’,) a seaport of New Brane- 
wick, O. of Northumberland co. on a bay of same name 
140 m. N.N.E. of 8t. John. Fop. 7,000. 
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Mirandola, Giovans: Pico DELLA, (merdn’do-lah,) an 


Italian noble, B. 1463, who distinguished himself as a 

theologian and philosopher, and was possessed of a most 

astonishing and tenacious memory, combined with a 

vast fund of learning and general knowledge, which he 

es with a good deal of arrogance. D. in Florence, 
494. 


Wirror, (mirrér.) (L. miror, to wonder at.) ( Optics.) 
The polished surface of vad metal or silvered glass, 
which reflects the rays of light falling upon it, and pre- 
senting images of objects. Af. are either fiat, as look- 
ing-glasses ; concarv, for the purpose of making the rays 
of light convergent; or convex, for the purpose of ren- 
dering them divergent. The objects viewed in convex 
M. are diminished, but are seen in an erect position, and 
appear to emanate from a point behind the M.; this 
point is said to be a neyative or imaginary focus, bo- 
cause the rays are not actually collected at it,as by 
a concave Af., whose focus is called real. It is probable 
that brazen Af. were the first kind used; but silver re- 
fiecta the best, thongh it is too expensive a material for 
common use. A concave M. will form at its focus a 
small and highly luminous image of any object in front 
of it, and when of a large size and considerable con- 
cavity, it will concentrate the sun’s rays, and become 
a very powerful burning mirror. 


Mirzapore, (mtir-zah-poor’,) a city of India, Brit. pres. 


of Bengal, N.W. Provinces, on the Ganges, 30 m. 8.W. of 
the city of Benares, and C. of a dist. of same name. It 
is a place of great commercial activity. Pop. 79,526. 


Misadventure, (mis-dd-vrnt'ir.) (Law.) Homicide 


by M. is that where one person, engaged in a lawful act, 
unpremeditatedly and purely accidentally, kills another 
person; as in the case of a bricklayer engaged upon a 
wall letting fall a brick which drops upou the head of 
and kills a bystander underneath. 
Miscarriage. (miskdr'rij.) ( Med.) See ABORTION. 
Misdemeanor, Misdemeanour, (misecde-mén’- 
ür.) (From mis, priv., and Eng. demeanor.) (Law.) 
A minor offence, or one of less maguitude than that 
which is designated a felony. 
Misdirection, (-de-rék’shiin.) (Law.) A judicial 
error committed in delivering a charge to a jury in 
matters of law or fact. 
Miserere, (miz-e-re’re.) (L., have mercy.) (Eccl.) In 
sacred music, a title given in the Roman Cath. Church 
to the 51st Psalm, usually called the psalm of mercy, on 
account of the words with which it commences in the 
Latin version, —(Arch.) An ornamental bracket which 
projects from the nether side of the seats of stalls in 
cathedral churches. 
Mishawaka, (mish-ah-waw’kah,) in Indiana, a vill. of 
St. Joseph co., abt. 90 m. E. by 8. of Chicago. Pop. 2,617. 
Miskolcz, (mees’kdliz,)a mining town of the Austrian 
empire, in Hungary, co. Borsod, 22 m. N.E. of Erlau. 
Pop. 17,472. 
Mispickel, (mis-pikl.) (Min.) Native arsenide with 
bisulphide of iron, of a tin-white color, with a metallic 
lustre. 
Misprision, (-prizh’in.) (From Fr. mépris, negli- 
gence.) (Law.) Any high offence under the degree of 
what is capital, but bordering upon it. M. of treason is 
a bare knowledge and concealment of treason without 
participation init. Af. are called negative, when they 
consist in the concealment of something that ought to 
be revealed; and positive, when they consist in the com- 
mission of something which ought not to be done. 
Missal, (mis'sdl.) (From Mod. Lat. missale, a mass-book. ] 
(Eccl.) In the Roman Cath. Church, the book which 
contains the prayers and ceremonies of the Mass. 
Mission, (mish/tin.) [L. missio, from mito, missus, to 
send.) (£ccl.) The name applied toenterprises of the 
Christian churches for the conversion of the natives to 
Christianity, by sending to them teachers called mis- 
sionartes. The name is also given to a station to which 
such delegates are appointed. 
Missionary Ridge, (-rjj’,) in Georgia, a tract of 
mountain land lying bet. Lookout Mountain and W. 
Chickamauga Creek. At this place, on Nov. 25, 1863, a 
hotly contested battle occurred bet. the National army 
under Gens. Grant, Sherman, and Thomas, and that of 
the Confederates commanded by Gen. Bragg. The latter 
were defeated with the loss of 3,100 men killed and 
wounded, and 6,000 prisoners. National casualties, 557 
men killed, 4,529 wounded, 320 missing. 
Missisq uoli, (mis-sls’kwoi,) in Canada E., a 8. co., near 
the Vermont frontier of the U. States ; area, 360 sq. m.; 
C. Bedford. Pop. 16,922. 
Mississippi, (mis-siesip’pe.) [Ind., “Father of Wa- 
bebe Gee great river ofthe N. Amer. continent, ranking 
after the A mazons as the mightiest stream on the world’s 
surface. It drains a superficial area of 1-7th part of N. 
America, and constitutes, with its numerous affluents 
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and feeders, one of the grandest riparian systems know a 
to exist. From N. to 8., it embraces a length of 4,400 
m., included bet. the 29th and 48th parallels of N. lat 
and drains along with its tributaries a basin computed 
to occupy 1,100,000 sq. m. of country. Taking its rise 
in Lake Itasca, Minn., it flows thence 8.8.E. as far as 
the point of junction of the States of Mo., 111., and Ky., 
where it is juined by the Ohio — having previously re- 
ceived the waters of the Missouri a few m. above Bt. 
Louis. Its upper course is broken in many places by 
considerable cataracts, such as the Falls of St. Anthony. 
Its next great arm below the Ohio is the Arkansas, next 
the Red River, which unites with it in Louisiana. Be- 
sides these main arteries, it receives the Wisconsi 
Iowa, Des Moines, Illinois, White, St. Francis, an 
Washita rivers, and finally emerges into the Gulf of 
Mexico, 120 m. bel. New Orleans, by a delta of several 
mouths, three of which, the N.E. Pass, the Main or S. R 
Pass, and the 8.W. Pass, form its principal navigable 
entrances. The last 300 m. of its course intersects a 
country so low and level, that embankments called 
levees have been constructed to protect the lands on 
emhor side from freshets and inundations. The M. is 
navigable for steamers to a distance of at least 2,000 m. 
frum its mouth, and thus furnishes an inland means of 
water-communication such as no other country in the 
world can parallel. The navigation of this great stream 
is, however, impeded in many parte by contrary cur- 
rents, and by obstacles in the shape of large trees, the 
trunks of which are imbedded far below the water's 
surface. 
Mississippi, a sS. central State ofthe American Union, 
b. N. by Tennessee, E. by Alabama, S.E. by the Mexican 
Gulf, 8.W. by Louisiana, and W. by the latter State and 
Arkansas; bet. N. Lat. 30°-35°, W. Lon. 88°-91°. From 
N. to 8. its length may be taken at 335 m.: its average 
width at 150 m. Area, 47,156 sq. m., or 30,179,840 acres. 
The surface of M. may be described as being generally of 
an undulating character, in many parts quite level, espe- 
cially along the Missinsippi river, where it terminates 
in overhanging bluffs some 200 ft. in height. The greater 
part of the country N.E. presents a prairie-like aspect 
arising from the dearth of timber, and from the innu- 
merable lagoons and marshes which alone break the 
dull monotony of the surface. The skirting of country 
bordering upon the Mexican Gulf, though swampy, is 
heavily wooded ; and the B.E. rection, with a poor and 
sandy soil, is, withal, a fine grazing tract. The soil of 
AM., taken on the whole, is rich, being a dark, heavy, 
calciferous loam, well grassed, and producing large 
crops of cotton, the cereals, tobacco, indigo, and sugar. 
The climate, though hot during the summer solstice, is, 
nevertheless, more healthy than that of Louisiana By 
the U.S. census of 1890, Y contained 101,772 farms, as 
compared with 68,023 in 1870, 42,840 in 186u, and but 
33,96) in 1850; of these, in 189V, 57,214 were occupied 
by the owners, and 27,118 rented on shares ; 26,36 of 
these farms contained between 20 and 50 acres, 19,318 
bet. 50 and 100 acres, 56,.75 between 100 and 50U acres. 
The total number of horses, same year, 112,39, mules 
and asses 129,778, milch cows 268,178, swine 1,151,818. 
The farm cropa were as follows (U. S. census 1890: In- 
dian corn 21,340,800 bushels, wheat 218,890 bushels, 
oats 1,959,620 bushels., cotton 955,808 bales, rice 1,718,- 
951 pounds, tobacco 414,663 pounds. The crops for 1870 
were chiefly as follows: wheat 274,479 bushels, Indian 
corn 15,637,318 bushels, oats 414,586 bushals., rice 374,- 
627 pounds, tobacco 61,012 pounds, cotton 564,938 bales, 
exhibiting a satisfactory increase for the last census, 
The principal cotton ports on the Mississippi are 
Vicksburg anl Natchez, the articles there shipped 
being conveyed thence to New Orleans for export. M. 
ts divided into 75 cos. Of its centres of trade and pop. 
the chief are Jackson (State cap.), Natchez, Vicksburg, 
Columbus, Cantun, Shieldsboro, Port Gibson, Aberdeen, 
Honticello, Holly Springs, Meridian, Grenada, &c. In 
1830, the number of m. of railroads in operation num- 
bered 1,500, since which period other lines have been 
rojected, and some are in present course of construction. 

he total cost of these railroads was then $10,000,000. 
Govt., che. The constitution, based upon the enactments 
and amendments thereto, of 1817, reconstructed in 1870, 
vests the executivo power in the bands of a governor 
(elected biennially), assisted by a cabinet of administrm 
tive officers; the legislature is composed of a senate 
of 33 members (chosen for a term of 4 years), and q 
house of representatives of 107 members, elected for a 
period of 2 years. Af. sends 7 representatives to the 
Federal Congress. The total assessed value of real esf- 
tate in 1890 was put at $76,139,102, personal $30,159,568 
public debt $3,090,155. Education is ampip provide 
for, and very generally obtains througbant tha State 
The principal seminaries of the higher «rate ww Ua 
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game year amounted to $2,591,415. Education is am- 
ply provided for, and very generally obtains through- 
out the State. The principal seminaries of the higher 
grade are Oakland, Mississippi, Madison, and De Soto 
colleges, and the Mississippi University. M., first set- 
tled by the French in 1716, constituted originally a por- 
tion of their colony of Louisiana; was ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763; became organized asa U. S. Territory 
in 1798, and finally entered the Federal Union as a 
State, Dec. 10th, 1817. In 1861 Mf. joined her neighbor 
States in passing an ordinance of Secession, and, after 
participating largely in the operations of the ensuing 
war, was readmitted to representative rights in Jan., 
1869, after her ratification of the 15th Amendment. 
Pop. 1,284,887. 

Mississip’pi (or English) River, a stream of 
Brit. N. America, having its source in La Crosse Lake, 
N. Lat. 55° 30’, W. Lon. 108°, and emptying into Hud- 
son’s Bay (under the name of Churchill River) at Fort 
Churchill, after a devious E. course of 650 m. 

Mistletoe, (mis l-to,) or Mistetoz. (Bot.) See Viscum. 

Missolonghi, (mres-so-ldng'ge,) a seaport-town of 
Greece, in tolia, on the N. shore of the Guif of Patras, 
24 m. W. of Lepanto. This place stood a memorable 
siege during the Greek War of Independence, and was 
the spot where the poet Byron D. in 1824. Z»p. 6,059. 

Missouri, (mis-svo’re,) a great river of the N. American 
continent, being the most important affluent of the 
Mississippi. It takes its rise by two forks in the E. 
watershed of the Rocky Mts., bet. N. Lat. 42°-48°, the 
most N.one of which, the M. proper, having its source in 
N. Lat. 450, W. Lon, 110° 30’, flows E. and N. for a dis- 
tance of 620 m., receiving many feeders, and passing 
over a fall of 170 ft. in height; the other arm, the Yel- 
inostone, rising bet. N. Lat. 42-449, joins the M. proper 
in N. Lat. 48°10’, W. Lon. 101°, after a N.N.E. course of 
upwards of 900 m., after which the united stream enters 
the Mississippi at a point nearly midway bet. Alton and 
St. Louis, after flowing through an extent of 3,130 m. 
of country. The principal affluents of the M. are the 
Platte, Kansas, Osage, Grand, and Chariton rivers, and 
itis fairly navigable from the Mississippi as far up as 
the Falls, a distance of 2,575 m., although obstructions 
in the shape of sand-bars and rapids occur at various 
points. Its waters are muddy, with a current ranging 
from 5 to 8 m. per hour. 

Missouri. A central State of the American Republic, 
bet. N. Lat. 36° 30/-40° 30’, and W. Lon. 89°-95° 30’, b. N. 
by Iowa, E. by Illinois (the Mississippi constituting the 
frontier-line), S.E. by Kentucky, S. by Arkansas, and 
W. by Kansas and small portions*of Indian Ter., and 
Nebraska. Length from E. to W. 318 m.; greatest 
breadth 280 m. Area, 65,350 sq. m., or 41,824,000 acres. 
The State of M. presents quite a variety of surface — 
flat plaine, rolling prairies, wooded and ridgy tracts. 
In the S.W. the Ozark Mts. occupy a large section 
of the country lying 8. of the Missouri river; W. of 
this region the land widens out into broad, undulating 
prairies, cut here and there by river-bottoms and water- 
courses. N.of the Missouri, the surface becomes more 
elevated and broken, with the exception of the “ divide ” 
between the rivers which, flowing parallel, — —— 
join the two great parent streams— this part consti- 
tuting a high and dead-level plain, traversed by the N. 
Missouri line of railroad. Besides the Mississippi and 
Missouri, this State is drained by the Kansas, Grand, 
Chariton, Osage, and Salt —all rivers of considerable 
magnitude. In the 8.E. angle a few lagoon-like lakes 
are found. The geological and mineralogical features of 
the State are extremely rich and important, presenting 
quite a variety of strata belonging to the quaternary, 
tertiary, carboniferous, Devonian, and Silurian systema. 
The extent of the coal-measures alone, covering an area 
of abt. 23,000 sq. m. in the N.W., has been estimated at 
130,000,000,000 tons. Iron-ore is found in almost inex- 
haustible quantities, and is being mined to important 
results; the 15 blast-furnaces in present operation in 
the State yielding abt. 153,000 tons of pig-iron yearly. 
Rich mines of zinc, and some of copper, nickel, and 
eobalt, may be also mentioned in juxtaposition with 
the above. As yet, however, the wonderful mining re- 
sources of M. are in their infancy. The soil of M. is as 
various as its geological formation, presenting earths 
of all grades from the light sandy to the stiff loams 
and clays. The river-bottoms and uplands are heavily 
timbered, and the prairies afford admirable supplies of 
grasses. According to the U.S. census of 189), Mis- 
souri had 215,675 farms, against 148,328 in 1870, 92,792 
in 1860, and 64,458 in 185). Of the 215,575 farms in 
1£90, 156,7U3 were sett bee by their owners, 19,843 
rented, and 30,029 worked on shares; 46,750 farms con- 
tained from 80 to 60 acres, 58.039 from 60 to 100 acres, 
97,859 from 100 to 600 acres, and 3,656 from but to 1G00 
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acres; also Y produced corn, — 6,588,357, prod. 
2'3,464,6-0 bu.; wt., acreage, 2,074,314. prod. 24,971,727 
Ushs.; oats, acreage 968,473, product 20,673,458 behs.; 
barley, acreage 6,510. product 123,476 bshs.; rye, acre- 
age 46,488, product 535,458 bshs.; buckwheat, acreage 
5,562, product 57,934 bsha.; cotton, acreage 32,116, pro- 
duct 20.318 bales; tobacco, acreage 15,521, product 
12,015,657 pounds. Total number of horses at the 
time, 667,776; mules and arses, 192,027; milch cows, 
661.405; other cattle, 1,410.507; sheep, 1,411,598, and 
swine, 4,533,123. The railrond svetem of the State is 
in courre of rapid and active development, year by 
year The total length in 1-90 was over 6,100 m. Up 
to 188), $183,270,000 had been thus expended. The 
political divisions of Af form 114 cos., with St. Louis, 
Jcfferson City (the cap.), Kansas City, St. Joseph 
ind Springfield as the principal urbancentres. The gov- 
ernor of the State is elected for 4 years, and is not again 
eligible until after a lapse of a like period. The Senate is 
cunsposed of 34 members elected for 4 years, and a house 
vl representatives of 126 members elected for 2 years, 
AM. sends 14 delegates to the Federal Congress. In 1 
the assessed value of real estate was $351,655,564, of 
personal estate $147 ,661,910. In the same year the State 
debt amounted to $16,259,000. Education throughout 
the State is large:y ditluseu on a broad and liberal basis 
—the public school tund reaching an amount for 1890 
of $3,152.178. The outstanding public debt, in the fiscal 
year closing Dec. 31. 1870, stood at $17,866,000, showing 
a reduction of over $1,500.000 in the last decade. English 
colonists obtained a footing in M. during the early part 
of the 18th cent.. and entered into trading relations with 
the Indians; they were followed by the French, who, 
about 1750, founded St. Louis and other settlements in 
the Mississippi valley. Between 1762 and 1800, it became 
a portion of the Spanish possessions in N. America. In 
the last-named year it reverted to its prior occupiers, 
who ceded it to the U. States three years later. In 1812 
M. became a territory, and on March 2, 1821, a State of 
the Union. In 1864 the abolition of slavery within its 
limita was declared: and, in 1868, after having sided 
with the South, Jf. ratified the 15th Amendment. Pop. 
2,677,080. 


Mist, (mist.) [A. E (Meteor.) A slight fog. See Foa. 

Mistral, (mistrahl.) IFr.) (Meteor.) A cold N.W. 
wind which, during the winter and spring months, 
sweeps with great violence over Provence and the 
Pupae valley in its 8. course from the Alps of Switzer- 
and. 

Misurato, (me-soo-rah'to.) [It.] (Mus.) Noting a 

sage to be performed in strict or measured time. 

itehel, Ormssy MACKNIGHT, (mich’l,) an American 
astronomer, B. in Ky., 1810; after graduating at West 
Point in 1829, entered in 1834 upon the chair of mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and astronomy at Cincinnati Coll. 
Ohio. He was mainly instrumental in establishing the 
fine Observatory erected at Cincinnati,and in 1859 took 
the directorship of the Dudley Observatory at Albany. 
Appointed brig.-gen. in the National army in 1861, he 
served with distinction in the Civil War, was 
maj.-gen., and given the command of the dept. of the 
South in 1862, in Oct. of which year he died. 

Mitchell, in Georgia, a S.W.co.; area, 500 sq. m.; O. 
Camilla.—In Iowa, a N.N.E. co., b.on Minnesota; area, 
420 sq. m.; C. Osage. 

Mite, (mié.) (Zodl.) The common name of Acarina, a 
fam. of insects, comprising very small tracheary arach- 
nida, some of which are found almost every where, and 
which have the forward region joined in a mass with 
the abdomen, and not divided apparently into rings. 
The majority are parasitic on other animals. A species 
of the gen. Acarus causes the loathsome disease known 
as the ich. The Ticks, gen. Irotes, live in the wouds, 
and attach themselves to animals. 

Mithrida’tes the Great, king of Pontus, from 120 
to 63 B. C., a sovereign of great ability, and as great 
cruelty, one who provoked the wrath of Rome by 
making himself master of all Asia Minor, and massa- 
cring all the Romans whom he had made prisoners. 
Three wars arose out of this attack on the empire, im 
the last of which he was utterly overthrown by Pom- 
pey, and, after the vainest attempts to regain the 
means of resistance, poisoned himself. He is said ww 
have been master of above 20 languages. 

Mit’ral Valves, (-cdlvz.) (From their resemblance te 
the shape of a mitre.) (Anat.) Two valves situate ia 
the left ventricle of the heart, at the ingress of the pul- 
monary vein, serving to hinder the return of the blood 
from the heart into the veins. 

Mitrailleuse, (me-tra’yooz.) (Ord.) See ORDNANCE. 

Mitre, (mi'tr.) [From Gr. mitra, a head-band.) (Koel.) 
An ornament worn on the head by bishops and abbots 
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of the Roman Cath. Church on solemn oecasions. 
a sort of tiara-like cap, 
nted, and cleft at to 
ig. 475). The Jewis 
F priest wore a M. or 
bonnet on bis head. The 
inferior priests had like- 
wise their M., but in what 
ticulars they differed 
m that of the high-priest 
is at this time uncertain.— 
(Arch.) The lines formed by 
the junction of mouldings 
or other surfaces, which 
intersect or intercept one 
another at an angle of 45°. 
Mittau, (mit/tou,) a town 
of Russia in Europe, C. of 
ovt. Courland, on the Aa, 
55 m_8.W.of Riga. It hasa 
considerable export trade. 
Founded by the Teutonic 
knights in 1271, this place 
became incorporated with 
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the Russian empire in 1795. 
Pop. 22,745. 
Mittimun, (mit/temis.) 


{L., we send.) (Law.) A 
writ for transferring rec- 
ords from one court to an- 
other. Also a precept or 
command in writing, under 
the hand and seal of a jus- 
tice of the peace, or other 
proper officer, directed to 
the jailer or keeper of a 
prison, for the receivin 
and safe-keeping of an of- 
fender charged with any 
crime, until delivered by 
due course of law. 

Mitylene, (mite-la’ne,) 
(anc. Lesbos.) A Turkish 
island of the Greek Archi- 
pelago, lying off the W. 
coast of Asia Minor, bet. N. 
Lat. 399-39° 20’, and E. Lon. 25° 50’~26° 35’; area, 276 
sq. m. Surface mountainous and heavily wooded, with 
a fertile soil. C. Castro. This island, after having been 
successively peopled by the Pelasgians, Ionians, and 
Æolians, became a Roman prov. B. C. 48, and a depen- 
dency of the Turkish empire in 1462. In 1824, the Greeks 
engaged and defeated the Turkish fleet in the adjacent 
waters. Pop. 40,000. 

Mixtecapam, (mikste-kah-pdm’,) a great plateau of 
Mexico, covering the greater part of the dept. Oaxaca, 
at a mean elevation of 5,000 feet. 

Mixture, (mikst'ūr.) (From L. misceo, miztus, to com- 
mingle.}] (Pharm.) A liquid medicine which contains 
not only extracts, salts, and other substances soluble in 
water, but powders and other ingredients which are in- 
soluble.—(Chem.) The commingling of several ingre- 
dients with chemical alteration of the substance. — 
( Mus.) A double stop in au organ. 

Mizen, Mizzen, (miz’zen.) (Naul.) See Mast. 

Mnemonics, (ne-mdn’iks.) [From Gr. mnémé, mem- 
ory, and leckné, art.) A systematic method of improv- 
ing the memory by artificial means. 

Mnemosyne, (ne-mde'e-ne.) (Myth.) The Goddess of 
Memory, and mother of the Muses by Jupiter. 

Moabites, (mo/db-itz.) [From Moab, son of Lot.) 


Fig. 
EFFIGY OF A BISHOP OF 
ROCHESTER. D.1N 1360. 
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which lie to the 8. Area, 1,300 sq. m. C. Mobile. Pop. 
40,311.—A large, handsome, and important city and 
of entry, C. of co. of same name, at the head of 
obile Bay, 380 m. 8.W.of Montgomery. It is the prin- 
cipal centre of the commerce of the State, and stands 
second only to New Orleans as a mart for the purchase 
and shipment of cotton. Founded in 1711, M. was ceded 
by France to England in 1763; captured by Spain in 
1780 ; ceded by them to the U. States in 1813; and wit- 
nessed the naval action in its bay which ended in the 
defeat of the Confederate flotilla by Admiral Farragut, 
Aug. 5, 1864. 

Mobility, (mo-Bil'e-te.) [From L. mobiktas.] (Phys.) 
The property of matter in virtue of which the position 
of a body in space may be changed. 

Mobilization, (-bil-e-za'shun.) (Same tal S ier, 
The calling out into active service the entire y 
effective truops belonging to a country. 

Moccasin, (mók’sin.) [amer, Ind.) Among the N. 
American aborigines, a shoe made of dressed deer-skin 
or other soft leather, ornamented on the upper side, 
and without soles and heels. — (Coul.) See ToxicoPpats. 

Mocha, (mo’kah,) a seaport city of Arabia, on the Red 
Sea, p. Yemen, 40 m. N. of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
It is famous for the excellent coffee it exports in large 
quantities. Pup. 7,000. 

Moche, (mésh.) [Fr.] (Com.) A bale of raw silk, as 


imported. 

Mocking-bird, (mék’ing-.) (Zodl.) The type of a 
large family of birds, Liotrichida, O. Insessores, having 
the bill slender, straight, or curved, as long or longer 
than the head, slightly notched, or not atall; the wings 
short, concave, and rounded, the tarsi long, and gener- 
ally strongly scutellate. The M.-B. of the Southern 
States, Mimus polygiottus (Fig. 476), abt.9 in. long, re- 





Fig. 476. — MOCKING-BIRD. 


ceives its name from its amazing powers of voice, bei 
able to imitate that of almost every species of ari j 
as well as many noises that are produced artificially. 
But its notes are not entirely imitative: its own song is 
bold, full, and exceedingly varied ; and in confinement 
it loses little of its energy. Its general color is cin- 
ereous, paler beneath; but though it cannot vie with 
most of the American birds in brilliancy of plumage, 
its own sweet and varied nutes, no Jess than its pecu- 
liar faculty of imitation, render it an especial favorite, 
anda large price is often obtained for it. To the same 
fum. belong: the Cat-bird, M. Curolinensis, which aleo 
possesses a remarkable power of imitating the notes of 
other birds, and has been heard to imitate perfectly a 
strain of Yankee Doodle. In springits song is exceed- 
ingly varied, mellow, and sweet. 


( Script.) A pastoral people, who inhabited the moun- | Mode, (mdéd.) [From L. modw,a manner.) (Metaph.) 


tainous country E. of the lower part of the Jordan and 
of the Dead Sea. Their cultus was characterized by 
many very odious rites, among which was human sacri- 
fice. In the time of the Judges, the Jews were for 18 
years under the yoke of the W., who were afterwards 
made tributary by David, but, about 900 B. c., shook off 
their allegiance to the Jewish kings, and after the As- 
syrians invaded the land of Judah, took part with the 
deans against the Jews. The writings of the 
prophets are full of denunciations against the M. 

Moat, (mét.) [From L. Lat. mota.) (Fortif.) A deep 
trench or ditch dug around the ramparts of a fortified 
place, to prevent surprises. The brink of the M. next 
the rampart is called the scarp; and the opposite one, 
the counlerscarp. 

Mobile, (mo-beel’,) in Alabama, a river formed by the 
meeting of the Alabama and Tombigbee, 50 m. above the 
city of Mobile, at its embouchure where it widens into 
a bay (extending 35 m. inland, and 8 m. in breadth) 
defended by Forts Gaines and Morgan.—A S. W. 


The manner of a thing's existence, which is either sim- 
ple or mixed. Simple M. are only repetitions of the 
same simple idea; thus, by adding units together, in 
distinct separate collections, we come by all the several 
Af. of numbers, asa dozen, a score, a hundred, &c. Mixed 
M., on the contrary,are compounded of simple ideas of 
different kinds, as beauty, which consists in a certain 
composition of color and form, causing gratification to 
the eye of the beholder. Essential, or tnseparable M., 
are attributes without which the substance cannot sub- 
sist. Non-essential, or separable M., are attributes af- 
fecting created substances, and affixed to them in cer- 
tain circumstances, as coldness in water, &c. — ( Gram.) 
See Moov. — Mus.) A regular disposition of the piece 
in relation to certain principal sounds, which are called 
the essential chords of the bass, or the essential sounds 
of the mode. The difference betweena M. and a key is, 
that the octave is called a mode with regard to the man- 
ner of dividing it, but a key with regard to its pitch or 
place in the scale. 


co., washed by the Gulf of Mexico ‘and Mobile Bay | Model, (méd’.) [From L., modulus, a measure of any- 
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thing.) (Fine Arts, de.) An original pattern, or the 
shape or design of anything in miniature. The term is 
particularly applied to an artificial pattern, made in 
wood, stone, plaster, or other material, which is in- 
tended to secure the more accurate execution of some 
t work, and toafford an idea of the effect to be pro- 
uced. Living M., for the purpose of studying the play 
of the muscles, the varieties of expression, and the rela- 
tive proportions of the human form, are provided in all 
schools of painting. 

Modena, (mo-da‘nah,)a p. of N. Italy, b. N. by the river 
Po, and W. by Parma. Area, 9668q. m. Surface moun- 
taineus, being intersected by the N. Apennines. Soil 
fertile and productive. Aftera Jong tenure of M. asa 

nd-duchy by princes of the house of Este, it lapsed 

n 1859 to the Sardinian kingdom by the deposition of 

the last sovereign of the Este line, Francis V ; 

260,591. MoDENA, O. of above p.,in a plain watered by 

the Secchia and Panaro, is situate 24 m. W.N.W. of Bo- 

logna. It is a handsomely-built and flourishing place, 
with considerable manufs. Php. 32,248. 

Moderato, (mdd-ir-ah'to.) [It., moderately.] (Mus.) 
A degree of timea little quicker than andante, q. v. 

Moderator, (-iir-a’tér.) (L.)] A person who presides 
over a public assembly, to propose questions, preserve 
order, and regulate the proceedings. 

Modica, (méd’e-kah,) a seaport of S. Italy, in the Sicilian 
p. of Syracuse, near the Scieli, 30 m. W.S.W. of the city 
of Syracuse. Pop. 27,449. 

Modification, — [L. modus, a state, 
and facto, I make.) (/hil.) A change in the state of 
anything. Quantity and quality are accidents which 
modify all material substunces. According to Spinoza's 
system, all the beings that compose the universe are 
only so many different modifications of one and the same 
element; and it is the different arrangement and situn- 
tion of their parts that make all the difference between 


them. 

Modillion, (mo-dil’yiin.) (From L. modiolus.] (Arch.) 
An ornament in the cornice of the Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite orders, being a sort of bracket which 
serves to support the projection of the larmier or drip. 

Modulation, (mdd-u-la’shiin.) (i modulatio, from 
modulor, I modulate.) (Aſus.) The art of composing 
in accordance with the laws prescribed by any par- 
ticular key, or of changing the mode orkey. Also the 
regular progression of several parts through the sounds 
that are in the harmony of any particular key, as weil 
as the proceeding naturally and regularly from one 
key to another. 

Module, (méa’al.) [From L. modulus,a small measure.]} 
(Arch.) A measure which consists of a semi-diameter 
of the column, and is divided into 30 minutes. 

Modulus, (mdd’i-liis.) [L.] (Math.) A term which 
describes some constant, parameter, coefficient, or mul- 
tiplier involved in a given function. 
odus Operandi, (mo'diis dp-tir-an'de.) [L.] The 
way or method in which an operation or performance 
of any kind is effected. 

Moen, (moo’ain,) a Danish island in the Baltic Sea; 
Lat. 54° 5 N., Lon. 12° 36’ E. ; area, 87 aq. m.; O. Stege. 


. 13,500. 

Moeris, (Lake,) (meris), or BIRKETEÆL-KEROON, a 
large lake of Central Egypt, p. Faïoum, in N. Lat. 29° 
80’, and bet. E. Lon. 3% 80-330. It connects by two 
channels with the Nile and the Canal Joseph, and 
covers an area of surface 30 miles in length by 6 in 
breadth. 

Moesia, (meshah.) (Anc. Geog.) An ancient Roman 
prov., lying on the Danube, and now known as Bulga- 
ria and Servia. 

Mogadore, or SUIRA, (mdg’ah-dér,) a seaport of the 
empire of Morocco, on the Atlantic Ocean, 105 m. W. 
of the city of Morocco; N. Lat. 31° 60’, W. Lon. 9° 20’. 
It possesses an active export trade. . 15,000. 

Mogul, (The Great,) (mo-giil’.) (Hist.) The desig- 
ration of the former emperors of Hindostan, reigning 
in Delhi. Their sovereignty, founded by Baber in the 
15th cent., ceased at the death of the last legitimate 
monarch, Shah Allum, in 1806. Among the possessors 
of this title were Akbar, Jchanghir, and Aurungzebe, 
g. v. 

Mohacz, or Mosacs, (mo-hdts',) a town of Hungary, on 
the W. branch of the Danube, 25 m. E.S.E. of Fünf- 
kirchen; memorable for the great victory obtained in 
its vicinity, 1526, by the Sultan Solyman I. over the 
Hungarians. Pop. 10,699. 

Mohair, (mo/hdr.) [Fr. moire.) (Manuf.) The white 
aud silky hair of the Angora goat. It is largely ex- 
ported, and is manufactured into various articles, mixed 
with other fibres. 

Mohammed, (mo-hdm'médd,) or Mahomet, (ma- 
hom’ét,) founder of the religion of Islam, and a so- 
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called prophet, was B. at Mecca abt. 570 4. D., and 
belonged to the Koreish tribe of Arabs. Let sn oiphan 
in early youth, M. was given by his uncle and guardian, 
Abu Taleb, a commercial training, and at 25 years of 
age he married a rich widow of Mecca, many years bis 
senior, but with whom he lived many years in happi- 
ness. Relieved by this fortunate alliance from pecuni- 
ary cares, M., when arrived at the age of 40, began to 
entertuin religious ideas quite subversive of the idola- 
trous worship he had hitherto attached himself to. 
Pretending to have been inspired by divine revelation, 
he openly renounced the faith of his fathers, and ex- 
pounded the doctrines of a reformed religion in which 
the unity of God and the renunciation of false 
constituted the fundamental points. He styled himself 
the Prophet of the Almighty, and. though sustained by 
some few adherents, he speedily found himself the ob- 
ject of a fanatic persecution. He fled'from Mecca to 
the city of Medina, July 16, 622 a. D., from which date 
begins the æra of the Hegira (qg.v.). At Medina he be- 
came both king and priest, married his second wife, the 
beautiful Ayesha, and levied war against his Koreish 
opponents, over which he ultimately prevailed. In 630 
he returned to Mecca triumphant, and was there ac- 
knowledged Sovereign and Prophet of Islam. He puri- 
fled the Caaba (q. v.), destroyed its idols, and enacted 
that the Holy City should be closed aguinst the Infidel. 
He next subjugated the rest of Arabia, opened a war 
with Rome, and was preparing an expedition into 
Syria, when he D. at Medina, June 7,632. The life and 
works of this extraordinary man have formed the sub- 
ject of numerous biographies, among the best of which 
are those by Sprenger, Washington Irving, Carlyle, 
Prideaux, and De Bréquigny. 

Mohammed FE., Sultan of Turkey, B. 1875, was a 
younger son of Bajazet I., and after defeating his elder 
brother, Moasa, in battle, 1413, ascended the Ottoman 
throne, subjugated Bosnia and Servia, and opposed the 
Venetians on the sea. D. 1421.— M. II. (called tug 
GREAT), B. 1430, s. his father Amurath II. in 1451. Two 
years later he conquered Constantinople, and later, 
Trebizond and Bosnia. After defeats sustained at the 
hands of the Hungarians and Albanians, this warlike 
monarch carried on successful campaigns against Per- 
sia and Venice, and invaded Italy in 1480. He D. in the 
year following. — M. III. s. his father, Amurath III., in 
1595, and ble pa a losing war with Hungary, D. in 1603, 
— M. 1V. s. his father, Ibrahim I., in 1649. Under the 
direction of his able vizier Mohammed Köprili, and 
Achmet, son of the latter, the Turks took Lemnos and 
Mitylene from the Venetians in 1660, the cap. of Candia 
in 1669, and in J683 besieged the city of Vienna until 
defeated before its walls by John Sobieski (q.v.). D. 
1687. 

Moham/’/medanism, (-izm.) The religion estab- 
lished by Mohammed, also called Jslam, i. e., resigna- 
tion, entire submission to the will and precepts of God. 
Its fundamental principles are contained in the two 
articles of belief: “ There is no God but God; and Mo- 
hammed is God's Apostle.” The Mohammedan doc- 
trine of God’s nature and attributes coincides with the 
Christian, in so far as he is by both taught to be the 
Creator of all things in heaven and earth, who rules 
and preserves all things, without beginning, omni 
tent, omniscient, omnipresent, and full of mercy Yet, 
according to the Mohammedan belief, he has no off- 
spring: “He begetteth not, nor is he begotten.” Nor 
is Jesus called anything but a prophet and apostle, al- 
though his birth is said to have been due to a miracu- 
lous divine operation; and as the Koran superseded the 
Gospel, so Mohammed, Christ. The crucifixion is said 
to have been executed upon another person, Christ hav- 
ing been taken up unto God before the decree wus car- 
ried out. Ile will come again upon the earth, to estai» 
lish everywhere the Moslem religion, and to be a sign 
of the coming of the day of judgment. Next to the be- 
lief in God, the ptincipal dogma of M. are the belief in 
angele; in divine revelation ; in the resurrection and 
day of judgment; in God’s absolute decrees, and pre- 
destination of good and evil. There are besides some 
negative precepts and institutions of the Koran, in 
which several things are prohibited; such as usury, the 
drinking of wine, all games of hazard or chance, the 
eating of blood and swine's flesh, and of whatever dics 
naturally, or is strangled, or is killed by accident or by 
conflict with another beast. The tutal number of Mo- 
hammedans at the present time is estimated at about 
160,000,000. In Europe they are almost confined to 
Turkey; and even there they form, in the European 
part of it, a minority of the population. They prevail 
in Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
Arabia, and Tartary, and are largely represented in In- 
dia, Asiatic Russia, and the Malay Archipelago, eud te 
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some extent in China. Their number in Asia is esti- 
mated at about 50,000,000. In Africa, M. is still the 
prevailing religion in the sntire north ; and its rule ex- 
tends far down eastward and into the centre of the con- 
tinent. 

Mohave, (m/hdv,) in Arizona Ter., a co. b. on Califor- 
nia; area, 7,700 sq. m.; C. Mohave City. 

Mohawk, (mo’/hauk,) in New York,a river, 135 m. in 
length, rising in Oneida co., 20 m. N. of Rome, and dis- 
charging into the Hudson, 10 m. N. of Albany. 

Mohawks, (mo’haukz.) (Ethnol.) A tribe of N. Amer. 
Indians, of the once powerful Iroquois nation, which 
had their habitat in the country bordering on the Mo- 
hawk River, in N. Y. State. What few remain of this 
people are to be found iu Canada W., in a comparatively 
civilized condition. 

Mohegans, or Mohicans, (mo’ .) (Ethnol. 
A tribe of Algonquin Indians which, during the 17th 
cent., peopled the 8.W. of New England, and N. Y. State 
E. of the Hudson river. Driven by the Iroquois to the 
Housatonic Valley, Conn., they in course of time be- 
came lost sight of by dispersion among other tribes. 

Mohilev, or Mohileff, (mo’e-/¢/,) a city of Russia in 
Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the Dnieper, 85 
m. 8.W. of Smolensk. This place is the seat of the Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastical authority in Russia and Po- 
land, and carries on an active trade. Pop. 38,922. 

Mohur, (mo’oor,) in Hindostan, a gold coin which in 
Bengal is worth $8.75, in Bombay 

Molety, (moi’ete.) [From L. medietas.) 
(Law. A half part of anything. 

Moire, (moir.) (Manuf.) The French name 
applied to silks figured by the peculiar pro- 
cess called watering. 

Mola, (mo'lah,) a town of 8. Italy, p. Terra 
di Bari, on the Adriatic, 13 m. 8.E. of Bari. 

. 12,531. 

Molar, (moldr.) [From L. mola, a will.] 
(Anat.) See TEETH. 

Molasses, (mo-lds’ses.) See SUGAR. 

Moldan, (mél'dow,) a river of the Austrian 
empire, in Bohemia, has its source in the 
BohmerwWald, and after a N.E. course of 270 
m. empties into the Elbe at Melink. 

Molda’via. See DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

Mole, (mél.) [From A. 8. mal.) (Physiol.) A spot or 
mark on the skin, ora small excrescence of the cuticle. 
— [From L. moles.) (Cir. Engin.) A mound, embank- 
ment, or pier, formed of large blocks of masonry laid in 
the sea by means of coffer-dams, &c., extended in a right 
line, or as an arc of a circle, before a port or harbor, 
which it serves to defend from the violence of the 
waves: thus securing the safety of ships lying within 
its pale. The term is sometimes used to denote the port, 
harbor, or haven itself. —[From A. 8. mæl.) (Zovl.) A 
small insectivorous animal, of which there are several 
species composing the family Talpidæ. The common 
Screw-Mole, Scalops aquaticus, of the U. States, which 
inhabits both dry and wet lands, is about 4 to 5 inches 
long, and, in search of worms and other insects, forms 
a road just under the surface of the earth, raising the 
goil into a little ridge. Its conformation enables him 
to burrow with great ease, and such rapidity that its 
passage through the earth has been compared to swim- 
ming. It has no external ear, and its eyes are so mi- 
nute, and so concealed by its fur, as to have given rise 
to a belief that it is formed without those important 
organs. Moles live in pairs, and are chiefly found in 

laces where the soil is loose and soft. The females 

ring forth four or five young, for the preservation ọf 
which the parents construct a habitation, or nest, with 
great diligence and ingenuity. 

Mole-cricket. (Zoél.) See GRYLLIDES. 

Molecule, (mòl'e-kūl.) [L., a small mass.) See ArT- 
TRACTION, 

Moleskin, (mdél’skin.) (Manuf.) A stout kind of cot- 
ton cloth, having a furry nap or surface not unlike the 
skin of a mole, whence the name. It is chiefly used for 
the outer clothing of laborers, &c. 

Molfetta, (mél-fét'tah,) a seaport of S. Italy, p. Terra 
di Bari, on the Adriatic, 18 miles N.W. of Bari. 


24,658. 

Molière, JEAN BAPTISTE POQUELIN, (mél-yair’,) the 
greatest of French comic dramatists — perhaps the 
greatest of all comic dramatists, B. in Paris, 1622. He 
adopted the stage as a profession in 1644, and com- 
menced to write forit nine years later. His first popu- 
lar production was Les Précveuses Ridicules (1659). Next 
came L'Ecole des Maris (1661), a lively comedy of char- 
acter and intrigue. In 1666, he produced his great play 
Le Misanthrope, and in the year following Tartuffe (the 
“ Hypocrite”), esteemed the masterpiece of his genius. 
Quite a succession of fine plays came after; chief among 
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which are L’ Ecole des Femmes; Le Médecin Malgré las; 
L Avare ; oe is Gentilhomme; and Le Malade 
1 $ 


—— 3. 
Moline, (mo'lin.) [From L. molina, a —— (Arch.) 
a —— iron crossing the upper ne 
a mill. 
Moline’, in Illinois, a vill. of Rock Island co., on the 
Mississippi river, abt. 3 m. above Rock Island 


Molimists, (mo-le'nistz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A Rom. Cath 
sect, founded by one Molina, a Jesuit, and prof. of 
theology at Evora, Portugal, (1535-1600,) who attempted 
to reconcile the doctrine of free will with that of pre- 
destination. Molinism led to a violent but short coa- 
troversy in the Church. 

Molise, (mo-le’sa,) or Cam po-basso, a p. of 8. Italy 
skirted oe Adriatic, and b. W. by Capitanata and 
Terra di Latoro: 8. it is traversed by the main ran 
of the Apennines. Area, 1.804 sq.m. Surface partly 
covered by large forests; soil fertile and productive. 
C. Cam . Pop. 346,007. 

Molle, (mdl'le.) [It.] (Afus.) Designating a flat, or 
that which is lower * asemitone than the sound to 
whose name it is attached. 

Mollities, (mdél’le-teez.) [L., softness.) ( Med.) A mor- 
bid softness of an organ or part of an organ; as, for ex- 
ample, M. osseum, a softening of the bones. 

Mollusca, (mél-lis'kah,) or Mottuscs. [From L. mol- 
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Fig. 477. — GASTEROPOD, ( Heliz albolabris.) 


luscus, soft.) A branch of the animal kingdom, em- 
bracing animals which have soft bodies enclosed in a 
muscular skin, the majority being protected by a shell. 
All of them have gangliated nervous systems, with the 

nglions or medull masses dispersed more or less 
rregularly through the body. They have a heart, 
which generally consists of one ventricle and one auri- 
cle. Their blood is white or bluish. Some of them 
breathe in air, others in fresh or salt water. The ma 
rine molluscs have generally a heavy shell. Some are 
unisexual, others androgynous, and a few dicecious. 
Some of the M. are very tenacious of life, frequently, to 
all appearance, retaining it after they are cut asunder. 
Some are viviparous, while others are oviparous. The 
uses of this numerous branch are extremely varied; 
many of them are used as food by man, and others su 
ply nutritious prey for birds and fishes. They are di- 
vided into 3 classes: Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, and 
Acalepha (9: v.). 

Moloch, (mo'lék,) or Motecn. (Script.) The chief Am- 
monite deity, to which the Hebrews sacrificed children 
in the valley of Hinnom. According to the rabbins, 
its image was of brass, with the head of an ox and the 
members of a human body. It was hollow, and was 
heated from below; the children to be sacrificed being 
placed in its arms, while drums were beaten to drown 
their cries.—(Zovl. ) A gen. of Australian horny saurians. 

Moltke. See Von MOLTKE. 

Moluccas, (The.) or Spice Istanns, (mo-liik’! dz,) a 
cluster of Islands belonging to Holland, lying in the 
Malay Archipelago bet. Papua and Celebes. The chief 
of them are Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, Tidor, and Terate. 

Molwitz, (mol'reetz.) a plain near Brieg, in Silesia, 
where, April 10, 1741, the Prussians defeated the Aus- 
trian army. 


Pop. | Molybdenum, (mo-lib’de-niim.) [From Gr. molybdos, 


lead.) (Chem.) A metal discovered by Hjelm in 1782, 
scarcely known in the metallic state, but said to bea 
silver-white, very hard, almost infusible metal. Sp. gr. 
8°6; * weight 96; symbol Mo. It forms two oxides and 


an acid. 

Moment, (mo’mént,) an infinitesimal portion of time. 
The M. of any physical agency, is its importance with 
reference to some special application. Thus, the M. of 
a force abt. any axis (to which its direction is perpen- 
dicular) is the product of the force by its least distance 
from the axis. 

Momentum, (mo-mén'tim,) or Impetcs. [L., move 
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ment.] (Dynamice.) The effect which one body in motion 
is capable of producing on another. It is numerically 
represented by the product obtained by multiplying 
together the mass and velocity. Thus, a body contain- 
ing 5 lbs. of matter, and moving at the rate of 12 ft. per 
second, has a A. of 60. 

Momus, (mo'miis.) (Gr. Mõmos.) (Myth.) The god of 
folly and raillery, said to be the son of Nox. 

Mona, (mo’nah,) a small island of the W. Indies, in 
Mona Pussage, between Hayti and Porto Rico. 

Monachism, (mén‘acizsm.) [From Gr. monache a 
monk.) (Eccl. Hist.) A state of religious retireme t, 
more or less complete, accompanied by contemplation, 
and by various devotional, ascetical, and penitential 

ractices. The father of M. is generally agreed to have 
n St. Anthony, who, in 305, collected a number of 
ascetics into an associated community in Egypt, and 
regulated their mode of living by fixed rules. The 
ancient monks were not like the modern, distinguished 
into orders, but took their names from the places which 
they inhabited, or were distinguished by their different 
modes of living; as — 1. the Anchorets, who lived alone 
in private cells in the wilderness ; 2. the Cosnobites, who 
lived in community, several of them in the same house, 
` under the direction of a superior; and 3, Surabites, or 
strolling monks, who had no fixed rule or residence. 
The first and last of these came gradually to be ab- 
sorbed in the regular Coenobite system, which was 
principally regarded by tha Church, and most under its 
rection. A great epoch in the history of western M. 
began with Benedict of Nurcia, whose rule (529) came 
paie yinto general use, transforming the previously 
ndependent communities into an hierarchical order. 
It became the bond of union for most of the western 
convents, but the many favors received from Church, 
State, and individuals, facilitated the growth of moral 
corruption to a great extent, and called forth repeated 
attempts at reform; so that for many centuries the his- 
tory of M. presents a continued struggle of reformers 
with the laxity and indifference, obtaining in a greater 
or lesser number of the convents of their times. In the 
14th century, a general degeneracy of M. commenced, 
until at length the name of monk came to be almost 
synonymous with ignorance and rudeness. The dawn 
of the Reformation, in the 16th century, had an impor- 
tant influence on this state of things, and strong efforts 
were made to enforce a more strict observance of the 
rules of the respective orders. The Council of Trent 
passed a number of regulations for the internal man- 
agement of religious houses. Several] new orders were 
formed upon improved rules, the most famous of which 
is that of the Jesuits, who were, more than any other 
order, under the absolute power of the Pupe. Since the 
16th cent., however, M. cannot be said to have manifested 
an iuherent vitality or power; and with the advance of 
modern civilization {t has lost its highest meaning and 
conservative use. Anaccount of the principal monastic 
orders will be found under their own names in other 
parts of this work. The enclosure within which a com- 
munity of monks reside, is called a monastery. The 
cloistered residence of nuns is called by various names, 
= nunnery, convent — the last also applied tothe houses 
of men. 

Monaco, (mdn’ak-ko,) a city in 8. France, C. of a small 
principality of same name, under French protection, on 
the Mediterranean, 9 m. E.N.E. of Nice. This place is 
built upon a rocky promontory almost surrounded by 

seag and has become recently notorious for its 


gaming establishments. Pop. 2,667.— The principality |. 


of M. was founded in the 10th cent. by the family of 
Grimaldi, ite present possessors. Pop. (1873) 5,7. 

Monad, (mdn’dd.) [From Gr. monas, a unit.) Generally, 
ap atom which is incapable of division. —(Metaph.) In 
the philosophy of Leibnitz, a term denoting the ele- 
mentary or indestructible units of things. — (Nat. Hist.) 
A name given to various minute organisms, some of 
which may be animal, as others are certainly vegetable. 

Monadnock, (mdn'ad-ndk,) or GRAND MONADNOCK, in 
New Hampshire, a mountain of Cheshire co., 22 m. E. of 
the Connecticut River, and rising to a height of 3,718 
ft. above sea-level. 

Monaghan, (mén’d-hdn,) a N.E. co. of Ireland, p. Ul- 
eter; area, 500 sq. m. ; C. Monaghan. Pop. 112,785. 
Monarchy, (mén’dr-ke.) (Gr. monos, alone, and arché, 
I govern.) (Pol.) A government in which the supreme 
authority is vested in a single person. Where the mon- 
arch possesses an absolute power, the M. is termed ah- 
solute; where the supreme power is virtually in the 
laws, though the majesty of government and the ad- 
ministration is vested in asingle person, it is a limited 
M. It is hereditary if the regal power descends imme- 
diately from the possessor to the next heir by bloud, as 
in Great Britain; elective, if the chuice depends upon 
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ay enjoy the benefit of freedom, as was the case in. 

olan 

Monaste mén’'de-tér-e.) [From Gr. monastérion, a. 
solitary etA Ne ( Eccl.) Bee MONACHISM. 

Monastir, (mo-nds‘tir,) a seaport of Turkey in Europe, . 
F: Roumelia, on the Vestrizza, 82 m. N.N.E. of Yanina.. 

tis the chief emporium of the trade with Albenia,. 
Pop. 14,000.— Also, a seaport of the regency of Tu 
N. Africa, on the Gulf of Bidra, 80 m. S.E. of the city 
Tunis. Fop. 12,000. 

Moncey, Bon ADRIEN JEANNOT DE, (mdn-sa’,) a marshal’ 
of France, B. at Besancon, 1754, served in the campaigns: 
in Flanders, Spain, Austria, and Italy, and rose to the- 
title of Duke of Conegliano witha marshal’s baton, 1804. 
A — he was appointed governor of the Invalides. 

rer ee (miingk,) a dist. of Canada, pr. Ontario. Pop. 

Monday, (min‘da.) [From A.8. Monandeg, the moon's 
day.) (Calendar.) The second day of the week, or that 
which follows Sunday. 

Mondovi, (mén-do-ve’,) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p 
Piedmont, 45 m. 8. of Turin. . 20,754. 

Monetary Unit, (min’e-ta-re.) (Pol. Eom.) The 
standard of money value, as the American dollar, the 
English pound sterling, &c. 

Money, (miin’e.) [L. moneta.) (Pol. Econ.) The porta- 

ble and standard equivalent for commodities, labor, and 

values transferred. It derives its name from having 
been coined in ancient Rome, at the temple of Juno 

Moneta ; und consists either of coins, paper money, or 

moneys of account. Among modern commercial na- 

tions, gold, silver, and copper are almost the only metals 
used for this purpose. Paper money is called paper 
currency, to distinguish it from specie, metallic cur- 
rency, or cash; it comprehends notes of hand, bills of 
exchange, checks, &£c. Moneys of account are imagi- 
nary moneys, used only in keeping accounts. When 
M. is plentifal, with reference to commodities and 
labor, they are said to be dear; but when commodities 
and labor are plentiful in reference to M., they are 
said to be cheap: dearness and cheapness being merely 
relative terms. M. is profitable to a country only by 
its circulation; for circulation causes it constantly to 
produce new portions of property; and, on this ac- 
count, a small sum, in constant circulation, is of far 
more benefit to a country than the possession of the 
largest sums which remain locked up and do not change 
owners. The only true means of permanently prevent- 
ing a scarcity of W. isto improve the state of internal 
and domestic industry; and their opinion is wholly 
destitute of foundation, who believe that a mere abun- 
dance of M. is sufficient to develop a healthy state of 
domestic industry; for A. does not produce the goods, 
but follows their production. In the most ancient 
times it is certain that all commerce was managed by 
way of barter. There was always a necessity, however, 
for a sort of common standard, by which to estimate the 
value of commodities. The first inhabitants of the 
earth were almost all shepherds and husbandmen : they 
therefore made that common standard to consist in a 
certain portion of their flocks, and any commodity was. 
said to be worth so many sheep, oxen, &c. It was after- 
wards found more convenient to express the value of 
most commodities by bits of leather, which by their 
marks showed the number of beasts they were worth.. 
This was tho first A., and the origin of all coins. Silver 
money was not used at Rome till the 485th year after the 
building of the city; and gold was first coined in the 
year 547. Julius Cesar was the first whose head was 
stumped upon Æ., by order of the senate. The first 
coined money regularly minted, and properly so called, 
among the Jews, was issued in the time of Judas 

Maccabeeus, who had leave given him by Antiochus 

Sidetes to coin money of his own in Judæa. Payments, 

before this, had always been made by weight: hence 

the correspondence between sums of money, with them, 
and weights. Paper, as the representative of money, 
became, after some time, a necessity. If the metals 

were used exclusively, the sum required, even for a 

moderatepayment, could be carried only in a cart or 

wagon. Sve Coin, DOLLAR, LEGAL TENDER, MINT, &c. 

Money-order, (-drdiir,) or Post-Orrice ORDER. (Fol. 
Econ.) An order for money issued by one post-office, 
and made payable at another more or less distant, thus 
insuring the safe aud speedy transmission of small sums 
of money from one place to another throughout the 
state or country. 

Monge, GASPARD, Comte De PÉLUSE, (ménzh,) a French 
geometer and natural pe B. at Beaune, 1746 
became at the age of 2U professor of mathematics and 
of natural philosophy at Mézieres, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1780, and in 1792 minister of 
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_ marine. He helped to found the Polytechnic School,| Memkey-pet. (Bot) See Lecrramaces. 
aad in 1798 accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, as one | Mom’meouth, Jauzs Frrzror, DUK: or, 3. 1640, was a 


of tho directors of the scientific commission appointed 

to investigate the geodesy and archeology of that 

country. D. 1818. W. is credited with having done 

more for geometric science than any one of modern 

scientists ; and he bas left us a work on Descriplire Gr- 

ometry; the Application or Analyste to the Geometry of 

Surfuces; and a Treatise on Natica. 

Mengheer, (min-gerr’,) a manuf. town of Brit. India, | 
res. Bengal, p. Bahar, on the Ganges, 50m. E. of Patna. | 

. 30,000, 
Mongolia, (méng-go'le-ah,) a large tract of country in 
the N.E. part of Asia, belonging to China. The cen- 


natural son of Charlee II., whose favorite he became, 
In 1665 hem. Anne Scott, Duchess of Buccleuch, thé 
richest heiress in the kingdom. After the death of 
Charles in 164, A., regarded by many as being a legitt 
mate son of that monarch, and by others as the cham- 
pion of the Protestant cause, took up arns against 
James II., and gained a victory over his troops at Ax- 
minster, but, being defeated at Sedgemoor in 1685, was 
made prisoner and executed in July of the same year. 


Monmouth, (mdn'mith,) a W. and maritime co. of 


England, b. W. by 8. Walen and &. by the Bristol Chan- 
nel. Area, 446 s4. m. C. Monmouth. Pep. 195,391. 


tral part is oocupied by the great sandy desert, called , Monmouth, in / [line a vill. of Warren co. abt. 120 


Ta-Gobi, abt. 1200 m. in length, and averaging abt. 6%) | 
m. in breadth, though here and there intersected with 
atches of land comparatively fertile. See CHINA. i 
ongols, (mdng’gialz.) (Fthnol.) A division of the 
human race, ranking second in the clasmfleation of 
Blumeubach, and viewed collectively, the one great no- 


madic people of the earth. They include, besides the 


Mongols Proper, the Tartars, Chinese and Indochinese, - 


the Burmese, Siamese, Japanese, Naquimanx, Samoy- 
des, Finns, Lapps, Turks, and Magvars. The physical 
characteristics of the true Mongol is thus depicted by 
Dr. Latham in his Descriptive Ethnology: * The face of 
the Mongolian is broad and flat. This is because the 
cbheek-bones stand out laterally,and the nasal bones are 
depressed. The cheek-bones, we aay, stand out laterally, 
since they are not merely projecting, for this they 
might be without giving much breadth to the face, in- 
asmuch as they might stand forward... . The distance 
bet ween the eyes is great, the eyes themselves being ob- 
lique, and their carunculey concealed. The eyebrows 


form a low and imperiect arch, black and scanty. The, 


iris is dark, the cornea yelluw. The complexion is 
tawny, the stature low. The ears are large, standing 
out from the head: the lips thick and fleshy rather 
than thin; the teeth somewhat oblique in their inser- 
tion, the forehead low and flat, and the hair lank and 
thin.” Under the various designations of Scythians, 
Huns, Tartars, Turks, the M. during centuries were the 
terror of E. Europe, and under Genghis Khan and Tam- 
erlane carried their victorious arms over China, Persia, 
Siberia, and India. Tho Mongolian fam. is estimated 
to number 52,000,000, or about one-half of the human 
race. 

Monimiacere, (mo-nim-ea'se-e.) (Bol.) An O. of 
plants, all. Menispermiles, They aro trecs or shrubs, 
with opposite exstipulate leaves, and unisexual flowers. 
The bark and |yaves are aromatic and fragrant ; and the 
succulent fruit of some is eaten. They are natives 
chiefly of S. America and Australia. 

Moniteaun., (mon-e-to’,) in Missouri, a central co.; area, 
400 sq. m.; C. California. Pop. (1880) 14,349. 

Monitor, (mdn’e-tér.) [L., an adviser.) (Zodl.) Sce 
LACERTIDA.— (.Vary.) A species of ironclad war-ves- 
eel, in which the guns are carried in one or more iron 
turrets, which may be rotated either by hand-winches 
or by a steam-cngine, so that the guns may be fired in 
any required direction. It was invented by Capt. John 
Ericsson of New York, was first used in the War of 
Becession, and derives its name from that of the first 
vessel of this kind ever constructed. 

Monitory Letters, (mén’e-to-re.) [From L. moni- 
torius, admonishing.}] (Eccl. Law.) Letters of warning 
and admonition sent from an ecclesiastical judge upon 
information of scandals and abuses within the cogni- 
vance of his court. 

Monk, Gzorce, DUKE OP ALBEMARLE, (mitingk,) an Eng- 
lish general, B. in co. Devon, 1608, after a brief service 
in Holland, fought at first on the side of Charles I. dur- 
ing the Civil War; then, changing his coat, he com- 
manded a republican army in Ireland, 1646—50, and in 
1651 reduced Scotland into submission to Cromwell. 
In 1653 he commanded in the sea-fight in which the 
Dutch were defeated, and their admiral, Van Tromp, 
killed. After the death of the Protector, 1658, M. pro- 
*laimed his son, Richard Cromwell, his successor, and 
himself retained command of the army in Scotland. 
With that army, he, in 1660, marched upon London, 
and declared fur the restoration of Charles II., which 
consummation he succeeded in bringing about. After 

ining a great victory at sea over the Dutch in 1666, 
. D. in 1670. 

Monk, (mingk.) [From Gr. monachos.) (Eccl) A 
member ofa religious society who lives apart from the 
world in a monastery, under a vow of observing the 
rules of the order to which he belongs. 

Monkey, (müngke.) [From A. S. mon, a man, and hin, 
a terminal diminutive.) (Zodl.) See QUADRUMANA. 

@ienkey-flower. (Bot.) Sce MimtLus. 
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m. northwest of Springteld.—In Nemo Jereey, an E. 
central county, washed by the Atlantic Ocean ; area, 
BID eq miles. Soil very productive. C breehold, near 
which place the British under sir Henry C inton were 
defeated by General Washington, June 28, 178, with 
conasiderab.e loss. 

Mono, (mo'n: ,) in Cal ser! in, an E. county, b. on Ne- 
vada; aren, :,20) square milen; C. Bridgeport. It 
contains the Lake of Mono, which covers an area of 
about £00 square miles on the E slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, 12 miles S. W. of Aurora. 

Monobasie, (mo-0-Larik.; | From Gr. monas, single, 
and busis, base.) (Chem) A term denoting that which 
possesses only one part of base to one of acid. 

Monocacy, (mo-nik'ah-se,) in Maryland, Frederick co., 
formed by the junction of several creeks rising in Adams 
co., enters the Potomac nesr the line of Montgomery 
co., after a S$. course of im. On its hanks, Gen. Wal- 
laca Union torce was defeated by the Confederates 
under Gen. Early, July 9, 126. 

Monocarpouns, (-iir'pis.) [From Gr. monos, sole, 
and karpos, fruit.) (Bet) Producing fruit but once 
in its life, as an annual, or such perennials as the 
American aloe, which always perishes after flowering. 

Monoceros, (mo-ncs'e-rda.) L.; Gr. monos, and keraa, 
a horn.) (4s) The Unicorn, a modern constellation 
lying to the 8. of Orion, and containing 31 small stars. 

Monochlamydeous, (mdn-o-Aldnrid’yts.) (Bot) 
Bee FLOWER. 

Menochromatic, (--romdrtk.) [From Gr. monas, 
and chroma, color.) (Opt) Consisting of one color only. 
—M.lamp,a lamp which emita rays of one refrangibility 
only. Light of this kind is frequently required in opti- 
cal experiments. By introducing into a colurless spirit 
or gas flame a tuft of asbestos saturated with chloride 
of lithium, sodium, or thallium, M. light of a red, yel- 
low, or green color may be obtained. 

Monoclinic, (-Alin’ik.) See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Monoclinoua, (mo-ndk'leniis.) (From Gr. monos, and 
klinev, Lincline.) ( Bot.) A designation fora flower which 
is hermaphroditic, or with both stamens and pistils. 

Monocotyled’onous. (Bot.) See DICOTYLEDONOUS. 

Monodichliamydeous, (mén-o-dih -Liim-id'1 ùn.) 
(Bot.) Having indifferently either a calyx only, or both 
calyx and corolla. 

Monod y, (min'o-de.) (Mus.) See CHANT. 

Monocrcious, (mo-ne’shiia.) (From Gr. moos, and oikos, 
a household.) ( Bot.) Having male and female organs 
in different flowers on the same plant. 

Monogram, (ndn'o-grim.) (From Gr. monos, and 
gramma,a letter.) (Archeol.) A character or cipher 
composed uf one or more letters interwoven, and used 
as an abbreviation of a name on seals, buttons, heads 
of letters, envelopes, &c. 

Monograph, (-yrdf.) ‘From Gr. monos, and graphd, 
I deacribe.] (Lit.) A special treatise written on a single 
subject; as, a monograph on Runic inscriptions. 

Monolith, (mdn'-lits.) (From Gr. monolithos, one- 
stoned.] (Archacl.) A pillar, obelisk, column, and the 
like, consisting of a single stone. 

Monologue, (-/67.) (From Gr. monos, and lagoa, de- 
scription.} (Dram.) A poem, recitation, or scena, writ- 
ten for declamation by one person only. Or, a dramatie 
act, in which a single performer appears un the stage 
and soliloquizes. i 

Monomania, (-ma'ne-ah.) [From Gr. monas, ang 
mania, madness.) (Med.) The name often given to that 
form of mania in which the mind of the patient is so 
absorbed by one idea, that with reference to it he is mad, 
although sane on every other subject, 

Monometric, (-métrik.) | From Gr. monas, and meiron, 
measure.) (Crystallog.) Designating such crystals as 
have their axes equal, or of one kind, as the cube, octu» 
hedron, and dodecahedron. 

Monomial, or Monomg, (mo-no’medl) [From Gr. 
monos, single, and nomen, a name.) ( Math.) In Algebra, 
a root or quantity which has but one name; that is, 
consists of only onc member. 
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Menomyaria, (médn-o-mi-a’re-a.) See ConcnoLoer. 

Monona, (mo-no’nah,) in Iowa, a W. co., b.on Nebraska; 

area, 890 aq. m.; C. Onowa. 

Monongahela, (mo-non-gah-e'lah,) a river of Penn- 
lvania, issuing from the union of the W. Fork and 
'ygart’s Valley rivers in Marion co., W. Virginia, and 

emptying into the Alleghany at Pittsburg, to form the 
o 


Monongalia, (-ga'lz-ah,) in Minnesota, a 8.W. central 
co., now united to Kandiyohi co, Pop. 3,161.—In W. 
Virginia, a N. co., b. on Pennsylvania; area, 630 sq. m.; 
C. Morgantown. 

Monopetalons, (mén-o-p-t’a-liis.) (From Gr. monos, 
and pelalon, a leaf.) (Bot.) Having all the petals united 


by their — 
‘Mono hy lous, (mo-ndfil-lis.) [From Gr. monos, 
and phyllon,a leaf.) (Bot.) Having only one leaf, or 


several leaves united by their edges into one. 

Monopoli, (mdn-0-po-le’,) a fortified seaport of S. Italy, 
p. Terra di Bari, on the Adriatic, 32 miles N.N.E. of Ta- 
ranto. Pop. 20,205. 

Monopoly, (mo-ndp’o-le.) [From Gr. monopdlia, a sell- 
ing alone.) (Com. and Pol. Econ.) An exclusive right, 
secured to one or more persons, to carry on some branch 
of trade or manufacture, obtained either by purchasing 
all the articles in the market, or by a license from the 
govt. The ¥. most frequently granted in former times 
were the right of trading to certain foreign countries, 
the right of importing or exporting certain articles, 
and that of exercising particular arts or trudes. 

Monotheism, (m0n’o-the-izm.) (From Gr. monos, and 
Theos, God.) (Theol.) The doctrine or belief in the 

- existence of one God only: — in contradistinction from 
polytheism, q. v. 

Monothelites, (-ndth’elitz.) [From Gr. monothelétai, 
single-willed.] (Eccl. Hist.) An heretical sect in the 
Early Church, which, while admitting two natures in 
Christ, asserted that the divine nature so predominated 
as to leave the human no action or efficacy, and there- 
fore no power of volition, and consequently that there 
was but one will in Christ. This doctrine, condenined 
as unorthodox, distracted the Church in the 7th cent., 
and was successively condemned by the first Lateran 
Council (649), and the 6th oacumenical council at Con- 
stantinople (689). In the 12th cent., the M., after re- 
canting their heresy, were received back within the 
fold of the Church. 

Monotone, (mdn‘o-tén.) [From Gr. monos, and tonns, a 
sound.) (Mus.) A sound or tone of one uniform pitch. 

Monotony, (-ndt’o-ne.) [Same doriv.] (Rhet.) A same- 
ness of sound, or the utterance of successive syllables 
at one unvaried pitch, without cadence or inflection. 

Monotremata, (-(rém’a-tah.) (From Gr. monos, and 
trema, an aperture.} (Zodl.) .A fam. of Edentates, com- 
prising Australian animals which vary widely from all 
other mammals, having their organic structure in many 
respects much like that of birds. The genus Echidna 
comprises those which have a long, slender muzzle and 
extensible tongue, like the Ant-eaters, and which are 
covered with spines. The genus Ornithorhynchus, or 
Platypus, is characterized by an elongated, enlarged, 
and dat muzzle, presenting the closest external resem- 
blance to the bill of a duck, and the more so as its edges 
tri — furnished with small transverse laminæ 

g. 58). 

HMonotropacere, (-tro-pa’se-e.) (Bot.) The Fir-rape 

fam.,an O. of plants, all. Ericales, consisting of parasitic 
lants of a brown Color, closely allied to Pyrolaceæ. 
he Indian Pipe or Bird’s-nest, Monotropa uniflora, is a 

— succulent plant, common in woods from Canada to 
eorgia. 

Monreale, (mén-ra‘dl,) a seaport of S. Italy, in Sicily, 
4m. 8.W. of Palermo, Pop. 12,078. 

Monroe, James, (iin-ro’,) 5th President of the United 
States, was B. in Westmoreland co., Va., 1758. After 


duating at William and Mary Coll., he served with : 


istinction in the army during the war of the revolu- 
tion, and in 1783 entered the General Congress as a 
delegate from his native Stute. In the Virginia Con- 
vention, 1788, he opposed the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and allied himself with the Republican 
party, which party elected him a member of the U. 8. 
nate in 1790. Four years later he proceeded to France 
as minister-plenipotentiary, from which office he was 
recalled in 1796. During tho years 1799-1502 he filled 
the office of governor of Virginia. In 1802, as the asso- 
ejate of Mr. Livingston, he was dispatched on a special 
mission to negotiate for the purchase of Louisiana. In 
1803 in England, and-in 1805 in Spain, he performed 
special diplomatic services for hia country. In 1811 he 
accepted the governorship of Va., and in the same year 
became secretary of state under Pres. Madison's adinin- 
istration, which position he occupied with credit till 
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March, 1817. The year before he had been the elected 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. During his 
term of office, Florida was ceded to the U. States, 1819. 
Reélected in 1820, during his 2d term, the U. States re- 
cognized the de facto independence of the Spanish- 
American colonies. In Dec., 1828, he gave utterance 
in his Message to the celebrated principle touching the 
foreign policy of the United States, since known as the 
“ Monroe Doctrine.” In 1825 Mr. M. retired from the 
Presidential chair, and D. in New York, 1831. 

Monroe’, in Alabama, a S.W. co.; area, 1,070 square 
niles; Capital, Claiborne.—In Arkansas, a S.E. county’ 
area, 1,040 square miles; Capital, Lawrenceville—In 
Florida, a S W. co. ; urea, 4,000 sq.m. The * Everglades” 
cover a great purtion of its surface; Capital, Key West. 
—In Georgia,a W. ceutral county; Capital, Forsyth.— 
In Linis, a S.W. vounty, bordering on Missouri; area, 
300 square miles; Capital, Waterloo.—In Indiana, @ 
S. by W. central co.; area, 420 sq. miles; C. Blooming- 
ton.—In lowa, a S. by E. county; Capital, Albin.—In 
Kentucky, a S. county, bordering on Tennessee ; area, 
600 square miles; Capital, Tompkinsville.—In Michigan, 
a S.E. county, b. S. by Ohio; — 8q. T; C. ee 
oe.—A prosperous city, cap. of above county, on 
Raisin River. 40 m. S.W. of Detroit. Pop. (1880) 4,928. 
—In Mississippi, a N.E. county, b. on Alabama; area, 
950 squaro miles; Capital, Aberdeen.—In Missouri, a 
N.E. county; area, 620 square miles ; Capital, Paris.—In 
Nebraska,an E. co.; rea, 576 square miles; C. Genoa, 
—In New York. a N.W. county, impinging on Lake 
Ontario; area, 72C square miles; Capital, Kochester.— 
In Ohio, an E. by S. county. skirting W. Virginia; area, 
420 square miles; Capital, Woodsfield.—In Pennsylvania, 
an E. county, b. on New Jersey ; area, 600 square miles; 
Capital. Stroudsburg.—In Tennessee, a S.E. county, b. 
on North Carulina; area, 500 square miles; Capital, 
Madisonvillo.—In Wisconsin, a S.W. county; area, 700 
square miles; Capital, Sparta.—In the same State, a 
town, cap. of Green county, about 40 miles 3.3.W. of 
Madison.—In West Virginia, a S.E. county; area, 450 
square miles; Oapital, Union. 

Monroe’, (Fortress.) See FORTRESS MONROR. 

Mons, (mon,) a fortified city of Belgium, C. of p. Hai- 
nault, on the Trouille, 35 m. S.W. of Brussels. It has 
important manufs, of textile goods, cutlery, arms, &c., 
and is extensively engaged in iron-founding and coal- 
mining. Pop. 23,121. 

Monsoons, — [Ar. mansim, a season.) ( Meteor.) 
The name given to the trade winds and counter-trade 
winds which blow in the Indian Ocean, the former 
from Oct.to April, the latter from April to Oct. In 
the summer months the Asiatic continent is heated 
more than the equatorial parts of the Indian Ocean, so 
that, instead of air-currents towards the equator, there 
prevail air-currents from the equator; and precisely 
as the air-currents towards the equator are changed 
through the effects of the earth’s rotation into N.B. 
winds, so the air-currents from the equator are changed 
through the same cause into S.W. winds. In a similar 
way, M. prevail (though not quite in so marked a de- 
gree) over those parts of the Indian Ocean which lie 
to the N. of Australia, N.W. counter-trade winds taking 
the place of the S.E. trade winds during the summer 
months of the 3. hemisphere, that is, from Oct. to April. 

Monster, (mén'stir.) [From L. monstrum, a warning. ] 
(Physiol.) The name which applies to any creature 
whose formation deviates in some remarkable way 
from what is natural to the species; sometimes in a 
malformation of the whole or some portion of the 
body, and sometimes in the presence of organs or parts 
not necessary to it. 

Monstrance, (mén'strdnz,) or Ostensory. [From L. 
monstro, to show.) (Fecl.) A kind of pyx in which 
the consecrated wafer is carried in solemn procession, 
and deposited upon the altar. 

Montagnards, (mén-tdn-yar’.) [Fr., mountaineers.] 
(Hist) The “ Mountain " or Extreme Republican party 
during the first French Revolution, deriving their dis- 
tinctive appellation from their occupying the higher 
seats in the hall of the National Assembly. Under the 
leadership of Robespierre, Danton, St. Just, Marat, and 
others of the Jacobin chiefs, they combated and over- 
threw the Girondists (g. r.), and introduced the Reign 
of Terror. Their most prominent members finally 
perished under the guillotine. 

Montagu, Lavy Mary Wort ey, (mén’tah-gi,) an Eng- 
lish authoress, B. 1690, was a daughter of the Duke of 
Kingston. One of the most beautiful and intellectu- 

ally gifted women of her day — the “ Sévignd ” of Eng- 

lish Ticas she becamo the friend of Pope, Addi- 
gon, and the chief wits and poets of that period. In 

1716 sho was English ambassadress at Constantinople, 

and theuce wrote those charming “ Letters” which bave 
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scarcely an equal in the language they are written in. 
On her return, she successfully introduced the Turkish 

— of inoculating for the small-pox, and D. in 1761. 
on @, (mén'tah-gu,) in Texas, a N.E. co., b. on 
Indian Ter.; area, 800 sq. m.; C. Montague. 

Montaigne, MicurL Erquem Dr, (mon-tubn’,) an illus- 
trious French essayist, B. in Périgord, 1533. After the 
completion of his scholastic studies, he studied law, 
and became judge at Bordeaux, 1554. In 1580 appeared 
his famous Essays —a work which stands as a monu- 
ment of taste, erudition, knowledge of men and of man- 
ners —a work of which not less than 75 editions have 
received publication in European languages alone! D. 
1592. 

Montalembert, CuarL:s Fonnes DE TRYON, COMTE 
DE, (mõn-ldl'aim-bair,) a French orator, publicist, and 
statesman, B. 1810. D. 1870. 

Montana, (mén-tah'nah,) a State of the Amer. Union, 
lying bet. N. Lat. 299°-45°, and W. Lon. 270-399 ; b. N. 
by Brit. America, E. by Dakota, 8. by Wyoming, and 


640 acres. This State, constituting one of the must re- 
cently organized divisious of the Federal common- 
wealth, consiste superficially of a series of five basins, 
subdivided into a congeries of valleys by outlying spurs 
of the N. Rocky Mts., and drained by the head-waters 
of the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers. The surtace 
is consequently one greatly diversified. Generally, M. 
may be said to preseut a soil sufficiently fertile and till- 
able for agricultural purposes; though little has as yet 
been dune in this direction, on account of its hitherto 
but sparse settlement. Gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, 
tellurium, arsenic, &£c., have been found in great plenty, 
and become day by day more an object of mining in- 
dustry. The mineral area of W. has been estimated 
at 9,200,000 acres. Pasturing of cattle is carried on to 
alarge extent. Montana, at its admiasion into the 
Union, was divided into 11 cos., and has as its prin. 
towns Helena, Virginia City (thecap.), Bannock City, 
and Benton City. Theindustrial development of Af. has 
been much retarded by Indian depredationa upon the 
settlers. The principal Indian tribes found within its 
limits are the Blackfeet, Crows, Flatheads, Pend d'O- 
reilles and Minnetarees. Montana, which originally 
formed a part of Idaho, was made an independent Ter. 
May 26, 1864, and admitted into the Union by Act of 
Congress, approved Feb. 22, 1889. 


Montanists, (mon'tdn-lstz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of 
heretics which arose towards thedecline of the 2d cent., 
and which took their name from their founder, a Phry- 
gian named Montanus. The latter pretended to be in- 
spired, and declared himself the raclele, or “ Com- 
forter,” promised to the apostles. The doctrines of this 
sect were similar to those of the Gnostics (q. v.). They 
were violently opposed by the Alexandrian school, and 
disappeared abt. the end of the dth cent. 

Montauban, (mén-to'bain,) a manuf. town of France, 
dep. Tarn-et-Garonne, on the Tarn, 32 m. N. of Toulouse. 
Pop. 25,991. 

Montauk Point, (mén-tauk’.) in New York, a ca 
atthe E. extremity of Long Islund, N. Lat. 41° 4’ 12”, 
W. Lon. 71° 51’ 54”. 

Mont Blanc, [Fr., “ White Mountain,”} the highest 
summit in Europe, in the Savvy Alps, extends in a 
direction 8.W. to N.E. bet. N. Lat. 45° 46’-45° 57’. It 
consists of a series of successive elevatious — or rather 

ks, called Aiguilles, culminating in the “ Aiguille de 

iant,” 15,777 ft. above the sea, and capped with eternal 

snow. The ascent of this “monarch of mountains” 
(Byron) was first accomplished in 1786. 

Montcalm, (médn( g)'kom,) in Canada, a dist. of the p. 
Quebec. Pop. 12,742.—In Michigan, a W. central co. of 
the Lower Peuinsula; area, 790 square miles ; Capital, 
Stanton. 

Montcaim de St. Véran, Louis Joszps, MARQUIS 
DE a French g@ueral, B. near Nfmes, 17] 2,was appointed 
to the chief command in Canada, 1756, and there op- 
posed the English invasion, falling gloriously at the 
same time as his antagonist, Gen. Wolle, on the heights 
of Quebec, in 1759. 

Mont Cenis, (sa-ne’,) a summit of the Graian Alps, 
bet. France and Piedmont, forming the S.E. angle of 
the dept. Savoie; N. Lat. (of hospice) 45° 14/8”, E. Lon. 
6° 56/11”. Height, 6,775 ft. Napoleon I., bet. 1808-1811, 
caused a great military road to be constructed over the 

ass of this mountain,—a thoroughfare which thence- 
orward, until 1870, continued to be an important and 
much frequented means of communicacion between 
France and Italy. In the year last mentioned, how- 
ever, one of the grandest achievements of modern en- 
gineering science was consummated by the opening of 
@ line of railroad through the heart of Mf. C. by means 
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of a tunnel 8 m. in length, at a depth of several thow 
sand ft. below the upper surface. is tunnel occ 

12 years in the making, bas a width of 26 ft. 9 in., with 
a height of 19 ft. 9 in., and is laid down with a double 
line of rails. 


Monte Casino, (-kah-se’no,) a celebrated Benedictine 


abbey, established by St. Benedict in 529, upon the 
mountain of same name, in the Italian p. Terra di Le 
voro, rising over the town of San Germano (anc. Casi- 
num). Pilgrims resorted there from all parts of the 
world, as the Benedictines were deemed to possess mi- 
raculous balms derived from Mount Zion. The beauty 
of the spot still attracts many visitors. 


Monte Christo, (mdn'te kris'to,) a amall rocky island 


of the Mediterranean, lying abt. 25 m. 8. of Elba, and 
bet. the Tuscan peninsula of Argentaro and the island 
of Corsica. This almost uninhabited islet bas given 
name to one of the finest romances of Dumas the Elder 
— the Count of Monte Christo. 


'Montecucull, Raimoxpo, Cort, (mon-ta-kook’ko-le,) 
. and S. W. by Idaho. Area, 143,776 sq. m., or 92,016,- ; 


one of the greatest captains of his time, B. at Modena, 
1608; D. 1681. 


Monte Bay, (mén-te’yo-.) a seaport on the N.W, 


coast of Jamaica, in N. Lat. 15° 29 24”, W. Lon. 11038. 
It is a place of active trade. Jp. 4,000. 


Montélimart, (mén-ta-le-mahr’,) a town of France, 


dep. Drôme, near the junction of the Jubron with the 
Rhone, 70 m. 8. of Lyon. Pop. 11,100. 


i Montenegro, or Kara-Daau, (the “Black Mountain,”) 


a small semi-independent principality of 8.E. Europe, 
under Turkish suzerainty, b. N. by Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, E. by Bosnia, 8.E. by Albania, and W. by a nar- 
row strip of Dalmatia which separates it frum the waters 
of the Adriatic; bet. N. Lat. 42° 10°-43° 10’, E. Lon. 18° 
41/-19° 30’. Area, 1,700 sq. m. The surface of this state 
is generally bold and mountainous. with a svil produc- 
ing cereals, tobacco, and fruits. C. Cettigne. The in- 
habitants are of Slavic race, belong to the orthodox 
Greek Church, and are governed by a prince under the 
title of Auspedar. Ware with the Moutenegrips were 
carried on by Turkey in 1853 and 1562, with a view of 
subjecting them to the influence of the Porte. M. aided 
Russiain the war with Turkey in 1875, and her indepen- 
dence was secured, with enlarged territory, under the 
treaty of Berlin. 


Montepulciano, (mén-ta-pool-che-ah'no,) a town of 


Italy, p. and 27 miles S.E. of the city of Siena. A cele 
brated wine is grown in its neighborhood. Pop. 12,373. 


Monterey, (mén-tu-ra’,) a handsome and prosperous 


city of Mexico, C. of the State of Nuevo Leon, on the 
Tigre, &5 m. E. by N of Saltillo. This place was carried 
by assault by the Americans, Sept. 19, 1546, aftera 4 
days’ determined resistance on the part of the Mexicans. 


Monterey, (mónt-a-ra',) in Culifurnia, a S.W. county, 


washed by the Pacific Ocean, and b. E. by the Cuast 
Range; are, 4,00) square miles. It is rich in min 
erals; C. Monterey. A city, port of entry, and C. of 
above co., on a bay of same name, 9% m. S.S E. of San 
Francisco. Founded in 1776, it remained tur many years 
the location of the State govt. 


pe Montespan, FRANCOISE ATHENAISE DE ROCHECHOUART, 


MARQUISE DE, (mon-fuis-pon’,)a French lady of great 
beaaty, B. 1641, after her marriage with the Marquis of 
Montespan became the acknowledged mistress of Louis 
XIV., in succession tu Mile. de La Vallière, and became 
by him the mother of 8 children. D. 1707. 


Montesquieu, CHARLES DE BECONDAT, BARON DR, 


(møn-tuťiz-ke-0',) a French author, B. near Bordeaux, 
1689, became in 1716 president of the parliament of that 
city, and in 1728 a member of the French Academy, and 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. D. in Paris, 
1755. The great work upon which his literary reputa- 
tion rests is The Spirt of Laws ("L Esprit des Lois,” 
1748), a production of singular erudition and liberality 
of political thought. 


Monte Video, (mon“te ve'de-o.) [“ Mountain of Hie 


a flourishing seaport-city of S. America, republic o 

Uruguay, of which it is the C., on a peninsula on the 
N. shore of the Plata watuary, 125 m. E. by N.of Buenos 
Ayres. It is a tolerably well-built place, with an ex- 
cellent harbor, and commands an important trade with 
Great Britain, the U. States, &c. Of Buenos Ayreaa 
origin, Af. V. became in 1528 the metropolis of the 
Banda Oriental, or Uruguay as it is now culled. Jp. 
126,002. (See Fig. 47%.) 


Montezuma II... (mdn-te-zvw’mah,) the last Mexican 


emperor of the Aztec dynasty, was B. abt. 1470, and as- 
cended the throne in 1502. He reigned with vigor and 
popularity until the invasion of his dominions by Core 
tez in 1519. The story of the Conquest of Mexico, and 
of the fall and death of M., in 1520, are narrated with a 
picturesque circumstantiality in the pages of the 
American historiau, Prescott. 
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Montfaucon, BERNARD DE, (min(g)-fo-kdn’,) a French 


) 
antiquary, B. in Languedoc, 1655; D. 1741. His princi- 
pal work, The Monuments of the French Monarchy, 5 
vols., 1729, is a production of considerable authoritative 
value. 





Montferrat, (mén(g)-fair’rah.) (Hist.) A former in- 
dependent duchy of N. Italy, in Lombardy, founded by 
Otho I. in 967. The Palewologi became its possessors by 
marriage in 1224, reigning till 1533, when a contest arose 
as to the succession, which the Emperor Charles V. de- 
cided in favor of Frederigo Gonzaga, Marquis of Man- 
tua. In 1708, M. was ceded to Savoy; in 1797 it became 
incorporated with the Cisalpine Republic; and, in 1815, 
was annexed to the kingdom of Sardinia. 
Montfort, Simon DE, EARL or LEICESTER, — ——— 
a powerful English noble, brother-in-law of Henry III., 
and Rare pia of Gascony. In 1258 he headed 
the barons in their collision with the king, regarding 
a diminution of the royal prerogative, and in 1264 com- 
manded at the battle of Lewes, where Henry was taken 
prisoner. M. summoned a Parliament in 1265, and 
caused the election of popular representatives, thus in- 
stituting the House of Commons. In the same year 
this patriotic and warlike earl fell in the battle of 
Evesham, where the barons were defeated by the king’s 
son, afterward Edward I. 
Montgomery, (mént-giim'tir-e,) a co. of England, in 
N. Wales, b. E. by Salop, and W. by Cardigan; area, 
755 sq. m.; C. Montgomery. Pop. 67,789. 
Montgomery, RICHARD, an American general, B. in 
Ireland, 1736. In 1772 he resigned his commission in 
the British service, and settled in Dutchess co., N. Y., 
representing it in the Continental Congress, 1775. As 
brigadier in the national army he took Montreal, and 
was killed in the assault on Quebec, Dec., 1775. 
Montgomery, (mdnt’gdm-iir-e,) in Alabama, a S.E. 
central co.; area, 1,010 square miles; C. Montgomery. 
—A city, cap. of above county, and also of the State, 
on the Alabama River, 331 miles N.E. of Mobile. Asa 
commercial centre it ranks among the foremost of 
Southern cities p. (1880) 16,714.—In Arkansas,a S.W. 
central co.; 1,100 sq. miles; Capital, Mount Ida, 
—In Georgia, a S.E. central county; area, 750 square 
miles; Capital, Mount Vernon.—In Illinois, a 8.S.W. 
eentral co.; area, 690 sq. miles; Oapital, Hillsborough. 
—In Indiana, a W. central co.; area, 500 square miles; 
Capital, Crawfordsville—In Jowa, a 8.W. county; are, 
430 square miles; Capital, Frankfort.—In Kentucky, a 
N.E. central county; area, 230 square miles; Capital, 
Mount Sterling.—In Maryland, a S.W. county, b. on 
Virginia; area, 660 square miles; Capital, Rockville.— 
In Missouri, an E. co.; area, 504 square miles; Capital, 
Danville.—In N. Carolina, a §.W. central — area, 
550 square miles; Capital, Troy.—In New York, an E. 
central co.; area, 400 square miles; Capital, Fonda.— 
In Ohio, a 8.W. co.; area. 440 sq. miles; Capital, Day- 
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ton.—In Pennsylvania, a 8.E. county; area, 450 square 
miles; Capital, Norristown.—In Tennessee, a NNW. 
county, near the Kentucky border; area, 550 square 
miles; Capital, Olarksville.—In Texas, a S.E. county; 

uare miles; Capital, Montgomery.—In 
Virginia, a S.W. co.; area, 300 square miles; Capital, 
Christiansburg. 


Month, (miinth.) [A. S. monath.] (Oalendar.) The 
calendar 


twelfth part of a year; otherwise called a 

month, to distinguish it from the astronomical, which 
is either solar or lunar. (See LUNAR Monta, &c.) The 
Romans used lunar months, making them alternately 
of 29 and 30 days; and they marked the days of each 
month by three terms, viz., calends, nones, and ides. 
A civil or common month consists of a certain number 
of days, —— to the laws and customs of the dif- 
ferent countries in which it is used; either having no 
regard to the solar or lunar month, as those of the 
Egyptians in their equal year, of the Romans in the 
year of Romulus, &c., or coming pretty near to the solar 
astronomical month, as the Julian.—There are twelve 
solar months and thirteen lunar months in the year. 
In popular language, four weeks are called a 

that mee of time being nearly the length of the lunar 
month. 


Monthly, (miinth’'le.) (Lit.) A periodical publication 


with regularity once a month; as, Zell’s 
agazine). 


appearin 
Monthly ( 


Monti, VINCENZO, (mén'te,) an eminent Italian poet, B. 


at Fer 1753. Fostered by the care of Cardinal 
Borghese, M. entered the field of letters early. In 1785 
his tragedy of Aristodemo was favorably received; his 
poem Bassvilliana (1793) still more so. In 1805 he be- 
came historiographer to Napoleon I., and D. in 1828. 
Besides the above, he wrote Cato Gracco, a tragedy, and 
the —— anthem Bell, Italia. 

la, (mén-leel'yah,) a manuf. town of Spain, ia 
Andalusia, 19 m. S.E. of Cordova. Pop. 13,500. 


Montluçon, (mén(g)-loo’sén(g,) a manuf. town of 


France, dept. Allier, on the Cher, 38 m. W.S.W. of 
Moulins. Pup. 18,675. 


Mont dist. of Ca 
nete. Pop. iaas,/ a 7) S dist, or Canada P 
Montmorenci, or Montmorency, (mén-mo- 


rön(g)-se',) one of the greatest houses of the ancient 
French noblesse, the head of which took rank as “ pre- 
mier baron of Christendom.” Among its principal 
members it counted six constables and eleven marshals 
of France; of whom were the following : — Marazev L., 
1115-1160, Constable of the kingdom, m. lst a daugh- 
ter of Henry I. of England, and 2dly, the widow of 
Louis le Gros, king of France.— MATHIEU II., (“the 
Great,”) grandson of the preceding, 1174-1230, com- 
manded at Bovines, 1214, and as Constable held the 
generalissimoship of the French army.— Anne, Duo 
DE M.,and Constable of France, 1493-1507 ; successfully 
defended Provence against Charles V., 1536; was de- 
feated and made prioner at the battle of St. Quentin, 
1557 ; commanded the Catholic party in the Civil War, 
panes the battle of Dreux, and fell on the field of St. 
Jenis, 1567. — Henni II., Duc DE M., and marshal of 
France, 1595-1632, was the last representative of the 
first ducal branch of his house. He commanded in 
the war against the Huguenots, 1620, defeated the Im- 
perialists at Veillane, 1639; and, actuated by hostility 
towards Cardinal Richelieu, took up arms against the 
crown, was defeated, taken prisoner, and executed, 
1632. He was uncle to the great Condé. 


Montmoren’cy, in Canada E., an affluent of the 


&t. Lawrence, which it enters abt. 6 m. N.E. of Quebec. 
It possesses a celebrated cataract, 250 ft. in height. —A 
S.E. co.; area, 7,465 sq.m. Pop. 12,085. 


Montour, (mon-toor’,) in Pennsylvania, an E. central 


co.; area, 230 sq. m.; C. Danville. 


Montpelier, (mént-pe'le-iir,) a well-built and pros- 


perous town, C. of the State of Vermont, and seat of 
justice of Washington co., on the Onion River, 200 m. 
N.W. of Boston, Mass. Pop. 3,023. 


Montpellier, (mén-pél'le-a,) a handsome and pictu- 


resquely -located city of the S. of France, C. dept 
Hérault, on the Lez, near the Mediterranean, and 77 
m. N.W. of Marseille. Pop. 55,606. 


Montpensier, ANTOINE MARIE PHILIPPE Lovis D'OR- 


LEANS, (mön-pőn(g)-se-a',) 5th son of Louis Philippe, 
sometime king of the French, was B. at Neuilly, 1824. 
After some military service in Algeria, he m., in 1846, 
Donna Maria Luisa, a sister of Isabella II., then Queen 
of Spain, and ten years later was appointed Captain- 
General of Spain. He failed as a candidate for the 
Spanish throne after the abdication of Isabella, in 1869 
and in March, 1870, engaged in a duel near Madrid 
with Prince Enrique de Bourbon, wnich ended fatally 
for the latter. 
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Montreal, (mént-re-au?,) an important city of Can 
prov. of Quebec, on an island in the St. Lawrence, 1 
m. §.W. of Quebec. The newer portion is well laid out, 
the older being built after the French manner. Af. is 
essentially, by virtue of its geographical position at the 
head of the St. Lawrence ship navigation, one of the 
chief commercial centres on the American continent. 
Its quays are extensive, and its shipping relations, with 
both Europe and the U. States, of very considerable 
magnitude. M. was settled by the French colonists abt. 
the end of the 17th cent., and in 1760 passed into pos- 
session ofthe English. Jp. 160,000, about three-fourths 
being of French descent. The Victoria Tubular Bridge 
built by the Grand Trunk Railway, and one of the fincat 
structures of the kind in the world, spans the river at 
this pont : 

Mon , James GRAHAME, Ist MARQUIS oP, (mént- 
réz’,)a Scottish royalist general, B. in Edinburgh, 1613. 
During the Civil War he acted as licutenant-general for 
Charles I. in Scotland, and in 1644 gained the battle of 
Tippermuir, and in the following year those of Inver- 
lochy and Kilsyth. Defeated, however, at Philiphaugh in 
Sept. of that year, heentered the Austrian service,where 
he became a marshal of the empire. This chivalrous 
noble, the “Great Marquis " as history loves to call him, 
landed in Scotland with a small force in the early part 
of 1650, designing to strike a blow for the restoration 
of his late sovereign’s heir (Charles II.), when he was 
betrayed through the machinations of his enemy, the 
false and sanctimonious Marquis of Argyle, aud hurried, 
without a trial, to the block, at Edinburgh, in the May 
following. 

Montrose, (mént-réz’,) a finely-built and prosperous 
commercial town and seaport of Scotland, at the en- 
trance of the river S. Esk, co. Forfar, 60 m. N.N.E. of 
Edinburgh. Jp. 14,563. 

Montserrat, (mont-s‘r'rdl,) one of the islands of the 
Lesser Antilles group, W. Indies, belonging to England, 
in N. Lat. 16° 45’, W. Lon. 62°. Pop. 7,654. 

Monument, (mén/u-ment.) [From L. monumentum, a 
reminder.) (Arch.) A building, structure, or erection 
of any kind raised as a memorial of a deceased person 
or to commemorate some important event; as a tri- 
umphal arch, a pyramid, an obelisk, a mausoleum, a 

illar, a cenotaph, a tombstone, &c. 

Monza, (mén’zah,)a manuf. town of N. Italy, and for- 
merly C. of the old Lombardic kingdom, p. Milan, on the 
Lambro, 9 m. N.E. of Milan. IVp. 22,106. 

Mood, (mood,) or Mope. (From L. modus, a manner.) 
(Gram.) The method of forming a verb, or the manner 
in which a verb is inflected, so as to express the naturo 
of our conception of an event, fact, or circumstance, 
whether as certain, contingent, possible, &c. 

Mooltan, (mool'ldin,) or Mouttan, a large and hand- 
some city of Brit. India, C. of a p. of same name, in the 
Punjab, on the Chenaub river, 190 m. S.W. of Lahore. 
It has manufs. of silk and cotton stuffs, carpets, &c. 
Pop. 80,966. 

Moon, (moon.) [From A.S. mona.] (Ast.) A secondary 
— the satellite of the earth, whose borrowed light 

reflected to the earth, and serves at times to dispel 
the darkness of night. The M. and the earth are acted 
upon by the sun as one body, and each moves round its 
common centre of gravity. Like the other heavenly 
bodies, the moon daily alters her apparent position 
among the fixed stars, and, in the course of a month, 
appears to make a complete revolution round the 
heavens, from west to east, while, at the same time, she 
has, like the fixed stars, an apparent daily motion from 
E. to W. Of all the heavenly bodies, the M. is the nearest 
to us: her mean distance being estimated at about 
237,000 m. Her diameter is about 2,182 m., and her 
volume the 1-49th of that of the earth. She has no 
atmosphere, or at least none of sufficient density to re- 
fract the rays of light as they pass through it, and 
hence there is no water on her surface; consequently 
she can have no animals like those on our planet, no 
vegetation, nor any change of seasons. We have no 
means of knowing whether or not she is composed of 
the same materials as our earth. Her sidereal or 
periodical motion on her own axis is performed in 27 
days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, and 11 seconds ; her synodical 
motion, or her motion in her orbit round the earth, in 
29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds; the former is 
called the periodical, and the latter the synodical month. 
(See LuNATION.) But since the motion about her axis 
is equable and uniform, and that about the earth, or 
eommon centre of gravity, is unequal and irregular, as 

ing performed in an ellipsis, it must follow that pre- 
eisely the same part of the ¥.’s surface cannot be turned 
eonstantly to the earth; and this is confirmed by the 
telescope, through which we often observe a little gore 
er segment on the E. and W. limbs appear and disap- 
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pear by turns, as if her body librated to and fro; which, 
therefore, occasioned this phenomenon to be called her 
libration. With regard to the M.'s surface, that she is 
— covered with hills and mountains is demon- 
strable from the line which bounds the light and dark 
parts not being an even regular curve, as it would be 
upon a smooth spherical surface, but irregular and full 
of indentations. We observe many small spota inter- 
spersed all over the bright part, some having their 
dark sides next the sun, and their opposite sides very 
bright and circular; these are deep hollow two of 
which, near her upper part, are very remarkable, and 
may be plainly seen when the M. is about four or five 
daysold. The depth of these lunar cavities prodigiously 
exceeds the height of the mountains, and consequently 
the surface of the W. has but little resemblance to that 
of the earth. The two eminences on the 8. limb, which 
have been named Leibnitz and Dorfet, are atout 26,000 
feet high. The various appearances which the mM. 
periodically presents in the different portions of her 
revolution are termed phases, and arise from the dif- 
ferent positions which her opaque mass assumes in 
relation to the sun and the earth. When the M. is be 
tween the sun and the earth (in which case the sun 
and W. are said to be in conjunction), she presents her 
unillumined side to us, and we can see nothing of ber. 
In this state it is said to be new M. Four days after the 
time of new M., a portion of the illumined surface is 
seen in the shape of a sickle, with the horns towards 
the sun. After about eight days, we perceive a bright 
semicircular disk; in this state, the M. is said to be in 
her first quarter. The M. then assumes more and more 
a circular figure, until about fifteen days after the 
time of new i. when she is directly opposite the sun, 
and presents a complete circular disk; this is the fudl 
M. From the time of full M. the illuminated portion 
decreases with each successive day, on the side most 
distant from the sun, gradually assuming the sickle 
shape, with the horns, however turned from the sun. 
In summer, the full moons are low, and their stay 
above the horizon short; in winter, the contrary. The 
inhabitants of the polar regions never see the full M. 
in summer, but in the winter, before, at, and after full, 
she appears to them continuously for fourteen of our 
days and nights. Thus they have constant moonlight 
during half the winter, while the sun is absent, and lose 
the Æ. only from the third to the frst quarter, when 
Rhe gives little or no light. It has been demonstrated, 
by means of delicate thermometers, that the J. radiates 
a small degree of heat. 

Moonstone, (moon'stin.) (Min.) A variety of Adula- 
ria, of a yellowish-white or greenish-white color, and 
somewhat iridescent. It is found massive and crystal- 
lized, and is sometimes cut into ring- and brooch-stones. 

Moor, (mvor.) — A. B. mor.) A tract of land with- 
out trees, usually covered with furze or heather. Ex- 
cept rocky soils, M. are generally the least fitted for 
cultivation; they may, however, be greatly fertilized 
by draining. 

Moor. (Sp. Moro, from Gr. mauros, dusky.) ( Hist.) One 
of a race of people who form the great majority of the 
population of Barbary. Their appearance indicates 
their origin, which is a mixture of the Mauri (from 
whom they derive their name), Numidians, Phoenicians, 
Romans, and Arabs, who have successively held posses- 
sion of the country. In consequence, they are found to 
vary considerably in appearance and character in dif- 
ferent parts of Barbary, but al] show more or less 
strongly the symptoms of a considerable infusion of 
Arabian blood. As the Arab conquerors of Spain in- 
vaded that country from Africa. where they had largel 
recruited their forces, they were naturally pate 4 
called Moors, and in Spanish history the terms Moors, 
Saracens, and Arabs are synonymous. In 1091, the 
Moors were summoncd by the Arabs into Spain, to aid 
in stemming the tide of Christian conquest ; and after 
faithfully supporting the Arab caliph of Cordova, &c. 
till his dominions fell into the bands of the king of 
Leon and Castile, they retired, in 1238, to Granad 
where they founded their kingdom. The kings 
Granada carried on a vigorous, and, at the same time, 
chivalrous warfare with the kings of Castile; but at 
length, weakened by internal discord, were compelled 
to succumb to Ferdinand the Catholic in 1492. The M., 
or at least that portion of them who refused to adopt 
Christianity, were then expelled from Spain, and, in 
revenge, founded in 1518 the piratical states of Algiers 
and Tunis. 

Moore, THOMAS, (moor,)a great Irish poet — the “ Bard 
of Erin,” as he is sometimes called — was B. in Dublin, 
1779. His first poetical flights were a volume of erotic 
verse published under the title of The Foetical Works 
of the Late Thomas Little (1802), and a spirited transla- 
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tion of the Odes of Anacreon. He next published Odes 
end Epistles. In 1812 M. brought out his gorgeous 
Oriental romance of Lalla Rookh, a poem which was 
hailed with a burst of cuthusiasm, and which still 
ranks as ite author’s masterpiece. Then came The Two- 
penny Poe-bag, and other pungent poetic satires; the 
Loves of the Angels (1823); and those exquisite Irish 
Melodies, than which nothing can be more plaintive, 
more tender, more beautiful both in sentiment and in 
versification. In 1830 appeared his Life of Byron, one 
of the best works of its kind; and in 1835,a History of 
Freland. A prose epic, The Epicurean, Lives of Sheridan 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, &c., form the principal of 
his remaining works. M., essentially “the poet of so- 
ciety,” D. in 1852, in a state of second childhood. His 
Memoirs and Journals have been edited by his life-long 
friend Earl Russell. 

Moore, in N. Curolisa, a central co.; area, 750 sq. m.; 
C. Carthage. 

Moorings, (moor'tngz.) (From moor.) (Naut.) The 
anchors, chains, bridles, &c., laid athwart the bottom 
of a river, harbor, &c., to hold a ship in her station. 

Moorshedabad, (mor-shéd-ah-bdd’,) a city of India, 
Brit. pres. of Bengal, C. of a dist. of same name, on an 
affinent of the Ganges, 115 m. N. of Calcutta; N. Lat. 
24° 11’, E. Lon. 88° 15’. Pop. 146,963. 

Moose, (moos,) or Moose-Dezr. (Zovl.) See CERVIDA. 

Moot’-case, (-kas,) or Moor’-point. [From A.8. mo- 
tion, to treat of.] Any unsettled point, case, or argu- 
ment; or any question to be mooted or debated. 

Moquega, (mo-ka'whaw,) a city of Peru, C. of a S. dopt. 
of same name, on the W. slope of the Andes Cordil- 
lera, 600 m. S.E. of Lima. Foo. of city, 9,000; of dept. 


85,000. 

Mora, (mo’rah.) ( Bot.) The Mora of Guiana, M. excelea, 
a gigantic lumber-tree, O. Fubaceex. Its wood, exceed- 
ingly tough and close-grained, is largely exported in 
England for the use of ship-builders. 

Moracese, (mo-ra’se-e.) The Morad or Mulberry fam., 
an O. of plants, all. Urti- A 
cales, consisting of trees j 
or shrubs with a milky 
juice; leaves commonly 
rough and lobed ; flowers 
small, unisexual, collect- 
ed in head spikes and 
catkins; fruit asucculent 
sorosis or syconus. The 
plants abound in milky 
juice yielding caout- 
chouc; their fruit is often 
bland and nutritious, 
while their bark yields 
fibres. The Mulberries, 
Morus nigra and alba, 
(Fig. 479,) belong to this 
order. 

Moradabad, (mér-dd- 
ah-bdd’,) a flourishing 
trading town of Brit. 
India, C. of a dist. of same 
name, 105 m. N.K. of 
Delhi. Fop. 32,000. 

Moraine, (mo-rdn’.) 
From Fr. moron, a bul- 
ock.] (Geol.) The stony 
detritus found at the ex- 
tremities and along the 
edges of glaciers. See 
GLACIERS. 

Moralities, (morde 
ee) orem See Mys- Fig. 479.—WHITE MULBERRY. 

ES. 

Morat, (mo’/rah,) a lake of Switzerland, connecting 
with the Lake of Neufchatél by the river Broye, in 
the cantons Vaud and Fribourg. Length 7 m., breadth 
2m. Near it is a small town of same name, memora- 
ble for the decisive battle fought near it, June 22, 1476, 
when Charles the Bold of Burgundy was defeated by 
the Swiss. 

Moratic:, LEANDRO FERNANDES DE, (mo-rah-teen’,) a dis- 
tinguishe: Spanish dramatic author, B. at Madrid, 
1760; D. in France, 1828. His numerous plays are 
among the most popular and successful in the language. 

Moravia, (mo-ra've-ah,) a p. of the Austrian empire, b. 
N. by Prussian and Austrian Silesia, E. by the latter 
and Hungary, 8. by Lower Austria, and W. by Bohe- 
mia; bet. N. Lat. 48° 40/-50°, E. Lon. 15° 5/-18° 45’. 
Area, 8,579 sq.m. Excepting the more S. parts, the 
entire siumace is of a mountainous character, and well 
watered. The chief products of the soil are grain, 
flax, 5 fruits, and vegetablec. Cattle and sheep- 
feeding is largely carried on. Its minerals are many 
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and important, and it ranks as a manufacturing coun 
try. C. Brünn. Pop. 2,030,783. | 

Moravians, (mo-ra‘ve-duz,) or UNITED BRETHREN. 
(Eccl. Hist.) A Christian sect of the Reformed Church 
which arose in Moravia and Bohemia in 1467. They 
seem originally to have formed a portion of that con- 
siderable body of persons who were already professing 
the doctrines of the Reformation in Bohemia, when 
Luther first began to preach. They are historically 
and ecclesiastically distinct from the society of the 
“ United Brethren in Christ,” with whom they are often 
confounded. In doctrine, the Moravian Church does 
not differ from other evangelical churches, so far as 
the main points of Christian belief are concerned. On 
minor points it allows a difference of opinion. The 
distinguishing characteristics of the Church relate to 
points of ritual and church-life. The highest legisla- 
tive authority is the General Synod, which meets once 
in ten years. The Executive Board of the whole 
Church is the Elders’ Conference of the Unity. Each 
of the three provinces (the German, British, and Amer- 
ican) into which the Church is divided, bas a Synod 
and Board of Elders -f its own. In 1870, the Church 
had 15,265 communicants, of whom 7,064 belonged to 
the American province. The total membership, includ- 
ing the Foreign Mission Field, was 94,524. 

Moray, or ELsIn, (mo’ra,) a N. co. of Scotland, b. N. by 
the Frith of Moray, and 8. by the co. Inverness. Area, 
531 sq.m. Surface mountainous; soil generally very 
fertile. C. Elgin. Pop. 43,598. 

Mo’ray, (Frith of,) a large arm of the German 
Ocean, on the N. coast of Scotland, bet. the cos. of Ross 
Cromarty, and Moray. It is 75 m. broad bet. Kinnaird 
and Duncansby Heads. 

Morbid, (mor’bid.) (From L. morbidus, diseased.] 
(Med.) A term usually applied either toa vitiated or 
unsound constitution, or to those parts or humors that 
are affected by disease. 

Morbihan, (mér-be-dn’,)a W. and maritime dept. of 
France, formerly included in the p. of Brittany, and b. 
N. by the Cétes-du-Nord, and 8. by the Bay of Biscay. 
Its coast is much indented by bays and inlets, and also 
fringed by numbers of small islands, the most consid- 
erable being that of Belle-Isle. Area, 2,625 sq.m. C. 
Vannes. Fop. 501,084. 

Mordant, (mérddnt.) [From L. mordeo, I gnaw.) 
(Dyeing.) A substance which has chemical affinity for 
both the coloring-matter and the cloth to be dyed, and 
is, as it were,a bond of union between them. When 
that which has to be dyed has little or no attraction for 
the matter on which the color depends, so as not to be 
capable either of abstracting it from ite solvent, or of 
retaining it with such tenacity as to form a permanent 
dye, then sqme intermediate substance is used, which 
is capable of uniting them; such a substance is called a 
M. Sometimes the M. modifies the color; and the colors 
imparted ty some dye-stuffs depend on the M. with 
which they are associated. Of all the bases, those which 
succeed best as Af. are alumina, tin, and oxide of iron. 

More, Siz THomas, an English statesman and phi- 
losopher, B. in London, 1480, after graduating at Oxford, 
studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, and, after entering Par- 
liament, obtained the favor of Henry VIII., who in 
1529 made him Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom, 
which office he resigned in 1532, on account of his 
opposition to the divorce of Queen Catherine. Two 
years later he was committed to the Tower, tried on a 
vamped-up charge of high treason, and suffered on the 
block on Tower Hill, 1535. His famous philosophical 
fiction, Utopia, is a work still regarded as an English 
classic. 

Morea, (The,) (mo-re’ah,) (anc. Peloponnesus,) the 8. 
and major portion of the kingdom of Greece, consist- 
ing of a great peninsula connected with the mainland 
by the Isthmus of Corinth, and having N. the gulfe of 
Patras and Lepanto. Area, 8,598 sq.m. It comprises 
the present nomarchies of Argolis and Corinth, Arca- 
dia, Laconia, Messenia, and Elis and Achaia. Its coast 
is indented by such great arms of the sea as the gulfs 
o Nauplia, Maratbonisi, Coron, and Kyperissia. Bee 

REECE. 

Moreau, IEAN Victor, (mo-ro’,) a French general, B. at 
Morlaix, 1763, chiefly distinguished himself as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Italy, 1799, and of the 
armies of the Danube and the Rhine, 1800, gaining that 
year the victories of Hochstadt and Hohenlinden. In 
1804 he was removed from his command on suspicion 
of his complicity in the conspiracy of Pichegru, and 
exiled to the U. States. In 1813 he returned to Europe, 
coJperated with the Allies against his countrymen, and 
fell in the battle of Dresden, Aug. 27th of that year. 

Morehouse, (mér’hcus,) in istana, a N. par, b. om 
Arkansas; area, 770 eq. m.; C. Bastrop. 
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Morel, (mo-ré¥.) (Bot.) The common name of Mor- 
chella esculenta, an edible fungus, distinguished by a 
deeply-pitted naked head supported on a uncle. 

Morena, (The Sierra,) (0% air rah mo-ra'nahħ,)a moun- 
tain system of Spain, dividing the watersheds of the 
Guadalquivir and Guadiana, in N. Lat. 38° 3u’, W. Lon. 
bet. 30-40. Ite highest point is the peak of Aracena, 
5,500 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Moresque, ‘mo-résk’.) (Fine Arts.) See ARABESQUE. 

Morgan, (mdr’pitn.) in Alabama, a N. county; area, 750 
square miles; Capital, Somerville.—In JWinots, a 8.W. 
central co.; area, 530 square miles; Capital, Jackson- 
ville.—In Indiana, a S.W. central oo.; area, 450 square 
miles; Capital, Martinsville—In Kentucky, a N.E. co.; 
area, 450 square miles; Capital, West Liberty.—In Afis- 
souri, a central co.; area, 690 sq m.; Capital, Versailles. 


—In Ohio, a S.E. co.; area, 360 square miles; Capital, . 


McConnellsville—In Tennessee, an E.N.E county ; area, 
660 square miles; Capital, monomo an Utah 

a N. county ; area, 800 square miles; Capital, Weber.— 
In West Virginia, a N.E. co., b. 8. by Virginia; Capital, 


Bath. 

Morganatic Marriage, (mérgdin-dttk.) (Hid.) 
A form of marriage which frequently takes place 
among the princes of Germany when they wed women 
of lower rank than themselves. In the ceremony the 
Jeft hand is given, and though the marriage is louked 
upon as legal and the children legitimate, yet they 
are not entitled to succeed to the dignities and estates 
of their fathers. It would seem to currespond with the 
coemtio of the ancient Romans. The revival of it in 
modern times arose from the absence of a law of pri mo- 
geniture in nearly all the fiefs of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and as this led to an inconvenient division of ter- 
ritories, this remedy of M. marriages was adopted, or 
matrimonia ad legem morganaticam contracta, as they 
were termed in North Italy, long before they came 
into use in Germany. The origin of the word mM. is 
doubtful. 

Morgarten, (médr-gdr’m,) a Swiss mountain, E. of Lake 
Egeri, in cant. Zug, memorable as being the spot where 
the Swiss, in 1318, won their first battle for indepen- 
dence over the Austrians. 

Moriah, (Mount,) (mo-ri’ah.) (Stript.) The bill on 
which the temple of Jerusalem was built. 

Moringacere, (mo-ring-ga’se-e.) (Bot.) An order of 
plants, all. Violales, consisting of trees natives of the 
Eust Indies and Arabia, and possessing pungent and 
aromatic properties. 

Morion, (mo’re-tin.) (Mil.) An iron or steel head- 
piece worn by a man-at-arms in the days when armor 
was used. It was distinguished from the helmets of 
the knights in having neither visor nor beaver. 

Morlaix, (mér-la’,) a seaport of France, dept. Finis- 
tère, at the point of junction of the rivers Kerlent and 
Jarleau, 34 m. N.E. of Brest. Pop. 14,018. 

Mor’mon. (Gr.,a mask.) (Zodl.) See ALCIDA. 

Mormons, (mdr'miins,) or LATTER-Day Saints. (Eccl. 
Hist.) The name assumed by a sect of religionists in 
the United States, and derived from the book on which 
their creed is founded. The originator of this sect was 
a person called Joseph Smith, (B. in Vermont, 1805,) 
who pretended to have had a divine revelation. He 
declared that, being bewildered as to the choice of a 
religion, he was told that all those already existing 
were falee; that the North American Indians were a 
remnant of Israel; and that before they had fallen off 
from the faith, a priest and prophet named Mormon 
had, by direction of Deity, drawn up an abstract of 
their national records and religious opinions, and 
buried it, but that he himself was selected to recover 
and publish it to the world. He was told, as he pre- 
tended, that it contained many prophecies relating to 
these “latter days,” and would give instructions as to 
the “gathering of the saints” into a temporal and 
spiritual kingdom, preparatory to the second coming 
of the Messiah, which was at hand. He asserted that 
he found a box that contained a number of plates 
which resembled gold, and were engraved with Egyp- 
tian characters; and along with it the Urim and Thum- 
mim, in the shape of divining crystals, by means of 
which he was to decipher the characters. It is asserted 
that the plates were seen by eleven persons, but all of 
them, except three, members of Smith’s family, or his 
neighbors. The only document exhibited as a con- 
firmation of these assertions contained a mixture of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Roman letters, with crosses and 
flourishes, and a Mexican calendar given by Humboldt, 
but altered to prevent its being recognized. His views 
met with no sympathy from the mass of the people, 
who had recourse to wicked means in order to exter- 
minate his followers. Yet in spite of two bitter perse- 
eutions, accompanied by murder, robbery, and arson, 
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and two expulsions from flourishing settlements, fa 

the course of twenty years the number of firm ad- 

herents to this faith has increased to upwards of 
200,000, of whom a large number are now settled in 
Utah Territory. The &. allow pol y, and Brigham 
Young, who, in abt. 1845, succeed oseph Smith in the 
post of prophet, ruled them with great severity. In 
1870, the attention of Congress was cailod to the devel- 
opment of Mormonism, and this body declared the 
practice of polygamy to be an offence punishable at 
common law. An attempt made, in 1872, to carry out 
the enforcement of the statutory law of the land, by 
prosecutions commenced against Brigham Young and 
several of the leaders of Mormonism, fell through, 
owing to a decision of the Supreme Court of the U. 
States. After 1882 the law prohibiting polygamy was 
rigorous’y enforced, and in 1890 the Mormon Church 
accepted this statute, though polygamy probably still 
secretly exists, Utah was made a State in 1896. 

Morocco, (mo-rék’ko,) an extensive empire of N.W. 
Africa, bet. N. Lat. 289-36, and W. Lon. Z° 15’-119-40/. 
It comprises the 4 territories or provs. of Fez, Mo 
Suse, and Tafilet, each of which are subdivided into 33 
dists..guverned by a“Caid.” M. has for its N. boun- 
dary the Straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean ; E., 
Algeria; 8.E.and 8., the Great Desert of Sahara; and W. 
the Atlantic Ocean, along which it has a coastline of 
600 m. Area, 219,390 sq.m. The Mt. Atlas chain in- 
tersects the country in a direction from E. to 8., its 
highest point, Mt. Miltsin, attaining a height of 11,400 
feet above the sea. With this exception, the surface of 
M.is very generally level, with plains of unsurpassed 
fertility as regards soil. The Sebu is the pp. river. 
E. of the Atlas range, the land opens out upon the des- 
ert, and is hot, arid, and sterile. Among the chief prod- 
ucts of the country are wheat, barley, and maize; also 
cotton, tobacco, and hemp; among fruits, the fig, al 
mond, pomegranate, lemon, orange, and date are com. 
mon. Antimony, iron, copper, lead, tin, are found in 
considerable quantities, together with some gold and 
silver. Wool is very plentiful. Goats afford another 
very valuable ——— their skins supplying hat 
leather which, under the name of ‘‘ Morocco,” is se 
noted for its — softness, and beauty. M. has 3 
caps., of which Fez, the chief residence of the Sultan, 
is the principal; the others are Morocco, the ancient 
metropolis, and Mequinez. The chief seaports are Tane 
gier and Mogador, and the exports comprise cotto 
tobacco, hemp, wool, carpets, saddlery, hides, leather, 
grain, cattle, and sheep. Æ. has among her pop. a nume 
ber of semi-independent nomad tribes who are ruled by 
their own chiefs, and scarcely acknowledge the authore 
ity of the Sultan. The Jews are numerous, especially 
in the cities. The army consists of bet. 15,000 and 
20,000 men, one-half of whom are negroes; besides a 
sort of militia force, aggregating some 80,000 men. Pop. 
estim. at 8,500,000. 

Moron, or Moron DE LA Frontera, (mo’rén,) a town of 
Spain, p. Seville, on the Guadeira, 37 m. 8.E. of the city 
of Seville. . 11,000. 

Morpheus; mor’ fe-tis.) (Myth.) The god of sleep and 

reams. 

Morphine, or MorpHia, (mér’fin.) [From Morpheus, 
the god of dreams.] (Chem.) An organic alkalo{d con- 
tained in opium, and constituting the most important 
of the numerous bases occurring in it. In the pure 
state it crystallizes in colorless transparent trimetrie 
prisms, very slightly soluble in cold water, alcoho 
and ether. Form. CyHygNO,. It has a bitter taste, 
is a powerful narcotic much used in medicine. It 
neutralizes acids and forms a well crystallized series 
of salts. 

Morphology, (-/ol’oje.) [From Gr. morphé, shape, and 
logos, a description.] (Bot.) That division of the sci- 
ence which treats of the metamorphoses of organs. Not- 
withstanding the different appearance of the organs of 
plants, they seem to be modifications of leaves serving 
different purposes. The leaf is taken as the represent- 
ative of all, since, when any cause interferes with de- 
velopment, there is a tendency to assume its organiza- 
tion. Hence it is affirmed that the scale of a leaf-bud 
is a rudimentary leaf; the petal, a leaf diminished in 
size, and thinned or colored, or both; the stamen, a 
leaf of which the petiole is represented by the filament; 
and so on. These ideas have ceased to be merely specte 
lative; for the organs of plants, traced from their ear- 
liest condition, through all their modifications, up te 
complete development, have been found to be only de- 
viations from a common type subsequent to the first 
stage of their growth. 

Morrhua, (mér-roo’ah.) (Zodl.) See Cop. 

Morris, Grorcr P., (mdr’ris,) an American poet and 
journalist, B. in Phila., 1802, became in 1844 one of the 
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editors of the N. Y.“ Evening Mirror,” and two years 
later co-founder with N. P. Willis of the “ Home Jour- 
nal.” In association with the latter, he alaoedited The 
Prose and Poetry of Europe and America. The reputa- 
tion of M. will, however, mainly rest upon the many 
beautiful songs and lyrics he contributed to his coun- 
try's literature. D. 1864. 

Morris, GOUVERNEUR, an American statesman, B. at 
Morrisania, N.Y., 1752, became a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1777, and, ten years later, one of the 
Pennsylvania delegates to the National Convention en- 

in drafting the Federal] Constitution. Between 
792 and 1794, he acted as U. 8. minister to France, and 
from 1800 till 1803, as U.S. senator from N.Y. D. 1816. 

Mor’ ris, Lewis, an American patriot, B. in N.Y., 1726, 
while a member of the Congress of 1776, signed the 
Declaration of his country’s Independence. D. in 1798. 

Morris, Rosert, an American statesman, B. in county 
Lancaster, Eng., 1734. Emigrating to America at an 
early age, he settled in Philadelphia, where he became 
a successful merchant. As aCongressional delegate he 
signed, in 1776, the Declaration of Independence; and, 
appointed in 1781 Superintendent of the Finances, in 
that capacity rendered most eminent services in the 
cause of the young republic: on one occasion pledging 
his entire credit to obtain funds wherewith to pay ar- 
rears due to the army. In 1781 he founded the k 
of North America, and in 1787 was a member of the 
Convention which drew up the U. 8. Constitution. D. 


1806. 

Morris, in Illinois, a flourishing town, C. of Grundy 

. county, 62 miles south-west of Chicago.—In Kansas, an 
E. central co.; area, 580 sq. m.; Capital, Counci! Grove. 
—In New Jersey, a N. co.; area, 760 sq. m.; Capital, 
Morristown. 

Morrisania, (mér-re-ea’ne-ch,) a town of New York, 
abt. 10 m. N. of the City Hall, New York. . 

Morrison, (mdr’re-siin,) in Minnesota, a central co. ; 
area, 620 sq. m.; O. Little Falls. , 

Morristown, (mdr’ristown,) in New Jersey, a thriving 
town, C. of Morris co., and of historical note as having 
been Gen. Washington's head-quarters during the cam- 

gn of the “Jerseys.” 

orrow, (mdr’ro,) in Ohio, a central co.; area, 370 sq. 
m.; C. Mount Gilead. 

Mors, (mérz.) ( Myth.) The god of death, born of Night, 

without a father. 

Morse, (mérs.) (From Gr. mar, the sea, and ors, a horse.] 
(Zool.) See PHoows. 

Morse, SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE, a distinguished Ameri- 
can scientist, B. at Charlestown, Mass., 1791, after 

uating at Yale in 1810, studied art in England un- 
er Sir Benj. West. In 1832 he conceived the idea of 
ocean telegraphy, and in 1835 succeeded in construct- 
ing a recording electric telegraph which conveyed mes- 
sages to short distances. In 1837-8, he unsuccessfully 
sought aid both from the American Congress and the 
English — to enable him to carry out and perfect 
his grand idea. At length, in 1843, Congress made him 
a grant of $30,000 for the formation of an electric line 
bet. Washington and Baltimore. The successful results 
of this experiment led to the adoption of this wonder- 
fal vehicle of communication by all civilized countries 
throughout the world. Besides being the recipient of 
medals and orders from the principal European powers, 
Mr. M. was presented by their representatives, met in 
Paris in 1857, with the sum of 400,000 francs, as a sub- 
stantial recognition of the inestimable benefits accruing 
from his invention. In June, 1871, his bronze statue was 
erected in the Central Park of New York by the volun- 
tary contributions of telegraph employes throughout 
the country. D. 1872. 

Mortality, (mor-tdl’e-te.) [L. mortalitas.) In an ex- 
tended sense, the condition of all organized bodies — 
of being subject to the cessation of life. In the sense in 
which it is most frequently employed, the death rate, 
i. e., the proportional quantity of individuals who, ina 
certain pop., die in a given time. If we assume the 
pop. of the earth to be one thousand millions, and a 
generation to last 33 years; in that space of time, the 
one thousand millions must all die, and, consequently, 
the number of deaths will be, by approximation, 


Each year . . . 30,000,000 


Each day . . . . . 82,107 
Bach hour . . . 3421 
Each second. . . 1 nearly. 


One-quarter of the pop. die at or before the age of 7; 
the half partof it die at or before the age of 17. One in 
100,000 persons reaches the age of 100 years; one in 
800 reaches the age of 90; one in 100 the age of 60. 
Mortar, (mér'tdr.) (From A.S. mortere.] ( Building.) 
A preparation of lime and sand mixed up with water 
which serves as a cement, and is used by masons 
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bricklayers in the construction of buil Stone 
lime is preferable to that which is made from c 

and river sand is better than pit or road sand. — (Gua. 

A short piece of ordnance of a large bore, used for pro- 
jecting shells, bombs, carcasses, &c. The use of M. is 
supposed to be older than that of cannon, as they were 
employed in the wars in Italy to throw balls of red-hot 
iron and stones long before the invention of bombs. 
They were first used for shells in 1588.—(Pharm.) A 
vessel made of iron, marble, stone-ware, &c., and some 
times for chemical purposes, of agate, flint, porphyry, 
steel, &c. It is used for pulverizing, mixing, or dis 
solving, by means of a ; 

Mor @, (mor oy) [From Fr. mort, dead, and g 
a pledge.| (Zaw.) The transfer or conveyance of a real 
or personal estate as security for the payment of money, 
on the condition that if the money shall be paid accord- 
ing to the contract, the transfer shall be void, or that 
the estate shall be conveyed back to the owner. The 
creditor, who holds the estate according to the condition 
of the deed, is called the mortgagee ; but the mortgagor, 
who is the person that makes the Æ., generally keeps 
possession of the land till failure is made in the pay- 
ment of the mortgage-money. Although the mortgagee 
enter for non-payment, the mortgagor is entitled to 
the equify of redemption, that is, has a right to redeem; 
and the Æ. is thus redeemable as long as the relation 
of debtor and creditor subsists between the parties, and 
for 20 years after the last acknowledgment of that re- 
lation by the mortgagee, unless the right be foreclosed 
by a decree of the court, or unless the estate has been 
sold under powers contained in the Æ. 

Mortier, EDOUARD ADOLPHE CASIMIR JOSEPH, DUO DE 
TREVISO, a marshal of France, B. at Cambrai, 1768; took 
possession of the kingdom of Hanover, 1800; largely 
contributed to the victory of Friedland, 1807; was 
created Duc de Treviso, 1808; much distinguished him- 
self in the Russian expedition; was minister of war, 
1834; and fell a victim to the “infernal machine” of 
Fieschi, 1835. 

Mortification, (-tif-e-ka'shŭn.) [From L. mortuus, 
dead, and facio, I make.} (Med.) The death of one part 
of the body while the rest continues alive, and often in 
a sound state. Mortification is called gangrene and 

hacelus, when occurring in soft or fleshy parts, as in 
the stomach or the limbs; and cartes when in a bone, as 
in the spine, the skull, the teeth, &c. 

Mortise, (mor'tiz.) [Fr. mortaise ; L. mordeo, to gnaw.] 
(Carp.) A kind of joint, consisting of a hole of a cer- 
tain depth cut in a piece of timber, so as to receives 
piece called the tenon. 

Mortmain, (mor(mdn.) [Fr.,a dead hand: because 
lands so alienated fall, as it were, into a hand incapable 
of performing the usual services required of tenants.] 
(Zaw.) An alienation of lands or tenements to any 
guild, corporation, or fraternity, and their successors. 

Morton, James Dove.as, 4TH EABL or, (mér'tiin,) B. 
1630, became in 1563, and again in 1567, Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland. He joined the ranks of those 
nobles who defeated the troops of Queen Mary at Car- 
berry Hill. In 1572 he was appointed Regent of the 
kingdom, and in 1581 perished on the block on a charge 
of having been concerned in the murder of Lord Darn- 
ley (q. v.). 

Morton, SAMUEL GEORGR, an American naturalist, B. 
in Phila., 1799. In 1823 he matriculated at Edinburgh 
University, and in 1826 commenced a successful medical 
practice. D. 1851. Dr. M.'s contributions to natural 
science have been many and important; his principal 
published works — besides numerous papers and mono- 

raphs — being Crania Americana, Crania Egyptiaca, and 
Types of Mankind. 

Mor’ton, WiLLiam Tuomas GREEN, an American dentist, 
B. in Mass., 1819, was the first to urge the anwsthetic 
properties of the vapor of ether upon the attention of 
the medica) profession, and thus succeeded in eetablish- 
ing the practice of anesthetic inhalation. D. 1877. 

Mosa‘ic. [From Moses.) (Script.) Belonging or ree 
ferring to Moses, the Jeader of the Israelites; as, the 
Mosaic dispensation. 

Mosaic, or Mosaic-work, (mo-ca’ik.) [Fr. mosatque; 
Gr. Mouseios, belonging to the Muses.) (Fine Arts.) 
8mall rectangular fragments of glass, marble, precious 
stones, &c., of various colors, and cemented on a ground 
of stucco, in such a manner as to imitate the tints and 
gradations of painting. The art was practised with 
considerable success by the ancients; and some of their 
productions still excite our admiration. 

Moscow, (més’ko,) [Russ. Moskwa,]a city of Russia in 
Europe, é. of a govt. of same name, and a metropolis 
of the empire, is situate on the Moskwa, 400 m. 8.B. of 
St. Petersburg. Its principal architectural feature is 
the , an immense pile of buildings, comprising 
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within its limits the Imperial Palace, the Archiepis- 
copal Palace, 

the cathedrals 
of the As 
sumption and 
of Povrov- 
skoi, and the 
ehurchesof St. 
Michael and 
the Annuncia- 
tion. It also 
contains the 
Belfry of Ivan 
Veliki, and 
the famous 
“ great bell of 
Moscow,” the 
weight of 
which is 360,- 
000 lbs. MM. 
has considera- -` 
ble textile 
manufs., and 
is the entrepôt ` 
of an import- | 





sia (or 
as it was then 
called), and re- Fig. 480. — MUSCOVITES. 
mained so till 
1703, when the seat of govt. was removed to St. Peters- 
burg. In 1812 the French occupied M. as their winter- 
guiris, which they were speedily made to evacuate 
rough the inhabitants firing two-thirds of the city, 
thus literally burning the enemy out. . 899,321. 
Moselle, (mo-zél’,) a W. river of Europe having its 
source in the Vosges, in N. Lat. 48°, B. Lon. 70°, and 
emptying into the Rhine at Coblentz, after a N.N.E. 
course of 300 m.— A former dept. of France, now form- 
ing part of the German prov. of Alsace-Lorraine. Its 
cap. was Metz. 
Moses, (mo’zéz.) (Script.) A great Hebrew prophet and 
legislator, and son of Amram of the Levitical tribe, was 
B. in Egypt, abt. 1570 B.c. In pursuance of a royal 
command that all male infants of Hebrew birth should 
be destroyed, M., to escape this fate, was laid in a bas- 
ket among a clump of bulrushes on the banks of the 
Nile, and there discovered by the daughter of Pharaoh, 
who adopted him as her son. When arrived at a ripe 
manhood, M. began to form plans for the deliverance 
of his race from bondage, and incurring by so doin 
Egyptian mistrust, he fled to Midian, where he serve 
as a shepherd till his 80th year. Then he is said to 
have been the recipient of the Lord's commands to 
co the children of Israel out of captivity into the 
d of Canaan. He accordingly conducted them 
through the Red Sea into the Wilderness, and became 
their apostolic chief and lawyer, composing for them 
the code since known as the Mosaic Dispensation, and 
writing, as it is supposed, the book of Genesis and other 
parts of the Pentateuch. After appointing Joshua as 
his successor, Af. died on Mt. Pisgah, at the patriarchal 
age of 120 years. 
Moskwa, —— or Mosxowa, a river of Russia in 
Europe, rising in the govt. of Moscow, and falling into 
the Oka, at Colomna, after an E. course of 200 m. In 
1812, at the village of Borodino on the banks of this 
stream, an obstinate battle was fought bet. the French 
and Russian armies, in which the latter retreated. The 
loss on both sides in killed and wounded was not less 
than 80,000 men. To the French this battle is known 
as that of Moskwa; the Russians prefer to call it Bo- 


rodino. 

Moslem, (méz/lém,) Mussulman, (miis’sl-mdn.) 
Same as MOHAMMEDAN (q. v.). 

M ue, (mdsk.) [From Ar. mesgiad, a place of wor- 
ship.) Among the Mohammedans, a temple or place of 
religious worship. They are square buildings, generally 
built of stone in the Moresque or Saracenic style of 
architecture. Before almost every M. is a large court, 
planted with bushy trees,in the centre of which, or 
under a vestibule paved with marble, are fountains for 
the prescribed ablutions of the Mussulmans; and a 
small gallery, on which the apartments of the priests, 
4c., abut, is usually attached to these courts. The inte- 
rior adornments consist chiefly in lamps and carpets; 
the direction towards which the worshippers must turn 
when in prayer, that is, Mecca, is denoted by a niche 
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or a tablet called Kebla, inscribed with verses of the 
oran. 
Mosquito, (miis-ke'to.) (Zoðl.) See CuLIcIDE. 


Mosquito Territory, or uitia, a tract of 
coast-land in Central America, forming the E. portion 
of Ni a, and washed by the bbean Sea; bet. 


N. Lat. 119-16°, W. Lon. 83° 10-86°. Area, 26,000 
m. Its line of seaboard presents many lagoons, mae 
frin by innumerable keys and small reefs and islets. 
Its W. border is mountainous, and its soil fertile, fur- 
nishing dyewoods and d in abundant variety. This 
territory is peopled by the uito Indians, under the 

rotectorate of the English until 1860. C. Bluefields. 

OSSES, (wde'siz.) [From A. 8. meos.) ( Bot.) In ordinary 
language, any minute small-leaved cryptogamic plants. 
Thus, the Lycopodia are called club-mosses, whilst some 
lichens are known as Iceland and reindeer mosses. B 

in systematic Botany, the term is confined to the O. 
Musci or true mosses. Such plants are simple-leaved, 
without spiral vessels or stomata ; their spores, or re- 
productive matter, are enclosed in cases called sporan- 
gia or thecæ, mounted on a fine stalk, and covered by a 
cap or calyptra, which drops off as the fruit ripens. 
And what is very singular, they have cases called an- 
theridia, containing a powdery matter, among which are 
minute bodies —* swim about freely in water. The 
M. have not any known use. They are found in cool, 
airy,and moist situations, chiefly in temperate climates ; 
in woods, upon the trunks of trees, on old walls, the 
roofs of houses, &c. Some of them are entirely aquatic. 
About 1400 species are known, and new species are dis- 
covered every year. 

Mosul, (mo’sool,) a city of Turkey in Asia, C. of a pa- 
shalic of same name, comprising the greater part of 
Turkish Kurdistan. It is situate on the Tigris, 193 m. 
N.N.W. of Bagdad, and is much reduced from its former 
importance. On the opposite side of the river are the 
ruins of ancient Nineveh. Pop. variously estimated 
from 20,000 to 40,000. 

Motet, (mo-t2t’.) [Fr., from It. motetto.) (Mus.) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a musical composition of 
a sacred character, such as a hymn, psalm, or a small 
portion of Scripture, consisting of from one to eight 


Mother, (miith’r.) [From A.8. moder.) A thick, slimy 
——— concreted in liquors, particularly in vinegar, 
very diferent from scum or common lees, — M. water. 
(Chem.) A fluid remaining after the first crop of crys- 
tals has been deposited, and which is revaporated te 
furnish the second; also, the liquor after all the crys- 
tals have been separated from it. 

Mother-of-pearl, (-piri.) [Abbrev. commercially 
M. O. 2 (Zo0l.) The hard, brilliant, internal layer of 
several kinds of marime shells; it is often variegated 
with changing purple and azure colors. Its brilliant 
hues do not depend on its constituents, but its struc- 
ture; the microscopic wrinkles or furrows which run 
across its surface, when transferred to or imitated in 
several other substances, produce the same chromatic 
effect. An immense number of articles are now made 
of mother-of-pearl, chiefly from the shells of Haliotis 
(the Kar-shell) and Meleagrina (the latter erroneously 
named the Pearl Oyster). It is obtained at Madagas- 
car, Ceylon, Panama, and other places. 

Mother-wort. (Sot.) See LEONURUS. 

Moths, (méthz.) [A. 8. moththe.] (Zodl.) A tribe of 
lepidopterous insects, comprising an immense number 
of species. \ 

They are dis- / 
tinguished 

from butter- 
flies by having 
the antenne 
pointed, not 
clubbed, at the 
ends (Fig.481), 
carrying the 
wings flat on Fig. 481. — mora. 

the back or 

deflexed on the sides, when in a state of repose; and 
having the pair of wings on each side connected during 
flight by means of a bristle, seated on the fore margin 
of the hind wing, which passes through a ring placed 
on the hind margin of the fore wing. See LEPIDOPTERA, 

Motion, (mo’shiin.) [L. motio.) (Phys.) The contin 
ued and successive change of place. There are three 
general laws of M.: —1. That a body will always con- 
tinue in a state of rest, or of uniform M.in a ro 
line, till it is acted upon by some external force. 2. t 
the change of M. is proportional to the force impressed, 
and is produced in a direction which is the resultant 
of the original and disturbing forces. 3. That action 
and reaction are equal, and in opposite directions; and 
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ewe always to be estimated in the eume tight line. — 

M. is generated by a single impulse or stroke. 
The A. of a ball from a cannon is produced by the ac- 
tion of the powder during the first moment; and, 
therefore, the velocity with which it first sets out 
would always continue the same, were it unaffected by 
gravity, — it mote in n unresisting medium ; 
and it wou ways describe equal spaces in equal 
times. — ‘Accelerated. M. is produced by a uniform force 
which continues to act: as that of gravity, which pro- 


duces the M. of falling bodies, and every moment adds |. 


a new impulse which generates a new and equal incre- 
ment of velocity. In like manner, a body thrown per- 
pendicularly upwards will have ite W. continually re- 
tarded, because gravity acts constantly upon it in a 
direction contrary to that projection, so that its velocity 
upwards must continually be diminished, and its M. as 
continually be retarded, till at last it be all destroyed. 
The body has then attained its utmost elevation, and 
is for a moment motionless, after which it begins to 
descend, with a velocity in the same manner accelerat- 
ed, till it arrives at the earth’s surface. See ACCELERA- 
TION. — Perpetual M. is that which is effected without 
the impulse or intervention of any external cause. It 
is exemplified in the heavenly bodies ; but is impossible 
as the result of any mechanical contrivance. With 
rogard to the transference of M. from one body to an- 
other, the action of the billiard-ball affords a ready and 
well-known example; the ball that has been struck by 
the player, on its striking another ball, suddenly stops, 
and the second bali proceeds with the same degree of 
velocity which the first had; theaction which imparts 
the new Æ. being equal to the reaction which destroys 
the old. Although the transference of M., in such a 
case, seems to be instantaneous, the change is really 
progressive, and takes place as follows :—the striking 

at a certain point of time, has given just half of 
its M. to the other equal ball; and if both were of soft 
clay, they would then proceed together with half the 
original velocity. But, as they are clastic, the parts 
which are in contact at the moment supposed, are first 


compressed by their mutual action; they then expand |’ 


in both directions, doubling the velocity of the fore- 
most ball, and destroying altogether the M. remaining 
in the other. When two forces act ona oy unless 
sre are in opposite directions, they do not interfere 
with each other; and some common force, combining 
in its direction the direction of both, and called their 
resultant, will be produced. — If a ball is fired horizon- 
tally from a cannon, it will reach the ground in the 
same time it would have done had it been merely 
dropped out of the muzzle. Hence, when the range 
is intended to be great, the muzzle of the gun must be 
elevated, that the height from which the ball must fall 
may be such as will allow time for the force of projec- 
tion to carry it to the required distance. —(Pol.) In 
Congress, or any public assembly, the proposing of any 
matter for the consideration, approval, or determina- 
tion of those present, or for the purpose of causing 
something to be done. —( Much.) In a collective sense, 
the cross-head, cross-head guides, and blocks of a loco- 
motive steam-engine. 
Motive, (mo'tiv.) [L. Lat. motivus.] (Fine Arts.) The 
principle of action, attitude, and composition, as rep- 
resented in a painting or piece of statuary. — ( Mus.) 
The theme, subject, or leading passage in a musical 
eomposition : — also written motiro. 
Motley, Jonn LoruRop, (mot'le,) an American historian, 
B. in Mass., 1814, graduated at Harvard Coll., in 1831, 
after which he travelled for some years in Europe. In 
1840 he became secretary of legation at St. Petersburg; 
was minister-plenipotentiary at Vienna from 1861 till 
1867 ; and in 1869 was appointed American minister to 
the court of St. James, a post from which he was re- 
moved in 1871. The three great works upon which Mr. 
M. has built up one of the foremost literary reputations 
ef the age, are The Rise of the Dutch Republic—a His- 
tory (Lond. 1856); ita sequel, The JTistory of the United 
Netherlands from the Death of William the Silent to the 
—— of Dort (1860-67); and John of Barneveld (1874); 
1 of which have been translated into the French, 
Dutch, and German languages. D. in England, 1877. 
Motors. A considerable variety of smal! motors have 
recently come into use of much service for various 
minor purposes. These are worked by electric power, 
petroleum, aid some other sources of power, and are 
applied to the running of sewing machines and other 
household purposes, the propulsion of carriages, bicy- 
eles, boats, etc. The electric motor is operated by the 
current storage batteries or dynamor, and is in principle 
a dynamo with reversed action. It is the motor used 
in the trolley street cars, and is being applied to loco- | 
motives. 42 
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The Ovis Musmon. cn. 


‘Moutiion, (moof"ién.) — 
animal of the sheep kind, called also the Musmon, in- 
Sardinia,. 


habiting the mountainous parts of Corsica, 
Greece, &c., and which, though by nature extremely 
wild, retains all the characteristic marks cf the primi- 
tive race. The general size of the W. is that of a small 
fallow deer; but, though covered with hair, it bears a 
stronger resemblance to the ram than to any other 
animal, both in regard to its horns, which sometimes 
grow to a vast size, as well as in its general conforma- 
tion. It lives chiefly in the higher parts of moun- 
— regions, aud is not easily approached by the 
unter. 
Mould, (méld.) [From A. 8. molde.] (Bot.) A name given 
popularly to the thread-like Fung: which prey upon our 
provisions, and which attack other substances, as gum, 
glue, ink, &c., living at their expense, and destroying 
their valuable properties. Many of the M. are capable 
of sustaining life when immersed in fluids, contrary te 
the habit of most Fungi ; and from their capability of 
appropriating what is nutritious, and rejecting what is 
hurtful, they are often developed in solutions of pot 
sonous metallic salts, which would be fatal to Fungi ia 
general, As their spores are often able to sustain a 
considerable degree of heat without destruction, they 
occur in situations where they would otherwise not be 
expected, as in preserved fruits which have been sub- 
jected to heat, and when there was no possibility of the 
access of fresh spores. Where there is any possibility 
of communication, there are few kinds of vegetable 
tissues which they cannot penetrate; and in anim 
they occur in situations where they must, like intesti 
worms, have worked their way through the tissues to 
the cavities in which they grow. They are among the 
most destructive agents in the production of disease, as 
is proved by the potato murrain. In the human frame 
they are the fruitful source of cutaneous disorders. — 
(Hort.) Soil composed of decayed vegetable matter in a 
state of minute division, more or less mixed with gar- 
den-earth.—(Arts.) The model or pattern from which 
workmen execute mouldings, ornaments, &c. Also, the 
shape or bed in which metal and other castings are 


6. 

Mouldings, (mdldingz.) (Arcli.) Certain projections 
beyond the bare wall, column, &c., an assemblage of 
which forms a cornice, or other decoration. 

Moulinet, or Mourixr. (aron ease) [Fr., a little 
mill.) (MMech.) A roller which, being crossed with two 
levers, is usually applied to cranes, capstans, and the 
like, for the pu of heaving up stones, &c. 

Moulins, (moo'ldh,) a manuf. city of France, on the 
Allier, in the dept. Allier, 159 m. 8.S.E. of Paris. Pop. 
19,890. 

Moulting, (mdlt’tng.) Bee FEATHERS. 

Moultrie, WILLIAM, (moo’tre,) an American Revolu- 
tionary general, B. in S. C., 1731, was the recipient of 
the thanks of Congress for his heroic defence of the 
fort on Sullivan’s Island, Charleston Harbor, since 
called by his name. In 1785, he became governor of his 
native State, and D. in 1805. 

Moultrie, in Jilinois, a 8.E. central co. ; area, 320 aq. 
m.; C. Sullivan. 

Mound, (mownd.) [From A.S. munt, a defence.} (Forté. 
A bank of earth, or the like, raised to fortify or d 


a place. 

Mound’-bird, (-bird.) (Zodl.) Bee Bruse-TUREEY. 

Mount, (mownt.) [From L. mons, montis, a mountain. 
An eminence or elevation of earth, indefinite in heigh 
or size; it may be a hillock, an isolated knoll, a hill, or 
a mountain. 

Mountain, (mownt/dn.) (Same deriv.] (Geog) A 
large mass of earth and rock, rising above the common 
level of the earth or adjacent land, but of no definite 
altitude. Any MM. of small dimensions is termed a Aul, 
especially when it rises above the plain by almost in- 
sensible degrees. There are various partsin a M. which 
it is well to observe; for we have the base, the stdes or 
declivitics, and the top or summit. When the summit 
of a M. is detached, 60 to speak, from the general mass 
by assuming all at once a very steep ascent, it is called 
a peuk; such as the Pic-du- Midi in the Pyrenees, and 
the Pic-Bluncin the Alps, near Mont Rosa, and the Peak 
of Teyda in the island of Teneriffe. Every flat summit 
is termed a plateau, while a rounded one íis called a 
drore or hummock. The intervening space between two 
chains of M. is termed a valley ; and this is said to be 
of the first class when it serves as the basin of a large 
river. The lateral subdivisions which M. chaina fro- 
quently exhibit, and which form smaller valleys lead» 
ing into the principal one, bear the name of e 
An offset is a series of smaller A. which detach theme 
selves from the principal chain, receding from it in a 
direction almost parallel. If this offset be of smal) 
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extent, it is termed a spur, while the name of creat is 
— to the opper rage, whether of a branch, an 
offset, or a spur. The highest summits on the globe are 
— İn Asia, Himalaya range: Mount Everest 29,002 ft., 
and Kunchinjinga 28,178; in America, Andes: Acon- 
cagua 23,910, and Chimborazo 21,420; in Europe, Alps: 
Mont Blanc 15,777, and Monte Rosa 15,206; in Africa, 
the Kilimandjaro, 21,000 ft. 

Mountain-goat. (Zodl.) An antelope which inhab- 
its the Rocky Mountains. It is covered with long and 
pendent hair, its color is white, and its horns much re- 
semble those of the Chamois. 

Mountain-laurel. (Bot.) See KALMIA. 

Mountain-tea. (Bot.) See GAULTHERIA. 

Mounting, (mount’ing.) [From mount.) (Arts.) Any- 
thing that serves to raise or set off a work to advantage. 
—(Mil.) A term which signifies undertaking a duty ; 
thus, mounting a breach is running up to it; mounting 
guard, a going upon guard; but mounting a cannon, 
shell-gun, &c., is the setting it properly on its carriage. 

Mount Madison, in New Hampshire, Coos co., a 

eak of the White Mts., 8. of Mt. Washington ; height, 
,415 ft. above sea-level. 

Mount Mansfield, —— 

point of the Green Mts., Vermont, 
lier, and 4,359 ft. in height. 

ount Marcy, or Tahaw’us, (-mdr’se,) the high- 

est summit of the Adirondacks range, in Essex co., 

New York ; height, 5,467 ft. 

Mount Mitchell, (-mich’l,) in North Carolina, a 
peak of the Black Mts., and the 2d highest eminence 
E. of the Mississippi, 125 m. W.N.W. of Raleigh. 
Height, 6,732 ft. 

Mount Pleasant, (-pl¢s’nt,) in Jowa, a handsome 
city, C. of Henry co., m. W.N.W. of Burlington. 
It contains a Wesleyan University, the Iowa Insane 
Hospital, and several other educational and benev- 
olent institutions. Pop. 4,245. 

Mount Rainier, (-rdn‘e-iir,) in Washington 
a summit of the Cascade Range, in N. Lat. 46° 60’,W. 
Lon. 121° 30’; 12,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Mount San Bernardino, (-bir-nard’no,) a 
peak in Bernardino co., California, 75 m. E. of Los 
Angelos, 8,500 ft. above the sea. . 

Mount St. Elias, (-c-li’ds,) a volcanic peak of N. 
America, lying near the line of demarcation bet. Alaska 
and the Brit. dominion, in N. Lat. 60° 18’, W. Lon. 140° 
80. Estim. altitude, 17,000 ft. 

Mount Shasta, (-shds’tah,) an isolated peak in Siski- 
yoa co., California, 30 m. S.E. of Yreka. Estim. altitude, 
17,500 ft. It is an extinct volcano, and is supposed to 
be the highest summit in California. 

Mount Tyndall, (-tin’ddi,) a peak of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, in Tulare co., California, in N. Lat. 36° 40’. It 
attains an elevation of 14,200 ft. 

Mount Vernon, (-viir’ndn,) in Indiana, a vill, C. of 
Posey co., abt. 200 m.8.W. of Indianapolis. 

— In New York, a vill. of Westchester co., abt. 20 m.W. 
of New York city. Pop. 2,700. — In Virginia, a locality 
in Fairfax co., on the Potomac, 8 m. below Alexandria, 
where is seated the ancestral home of Gen. Washington, 
and where his mortal remains lie entombed. It was 
urchased by public subscription in 1858, at a cost of 
,000, with the design of retaining it as a place of 
public resort and pilgrimage. 

Mount Washington, the highest point of land 
in New England, and the loftiest peak of the White 
Mts., is situate in Coos co., New Hampshire, 85 m. N. 
by E. of Concord. Height, 6,226 ft. above the sea. 

Mourne Mountains, (mdrn,) a chain in the co. 
Down, p. Ulster, Ireland, extending a distance of 11 
m., and attaining a maximum elevation of 3,000 ft. 

Mourning, (mdrn’ing. [From A. 8. murnan, to 
grieve. | e colors used as badges of grief are different 
in different countries. In this country, as in Europe, 
the ordinary color for M. is black ; in China, as with the 
ancient Spartan and Roman ladies, it is white; in Tur- 
key, it is blue or violet ; in Egypt, yellow ; in Ethiopia, 

Some have attempted to trace the associations 
which caused the adoption of the various colors to nat- 
ural causes. Thus black, which is the privation of 
light, is supposed very appropriately to denote the pri- 
vation of life; white is an emblem of purity; yellow 
is the color of leaves when they fall, and represents 
that death is the end of all human hopes, &c. In the 
East, to cut the hair was considered a sign of M.; 
among the Romans, on the contrary, it was deemed a 
mark of sorrow to let it grow. The duration of Mf. 
varies in different countries, being always longer in 
proportion to the nearness of relationship. Among 
the ancients, as among the moderns, public mournings 
were common on the death of a distinguished public 
bevefaetor ; and with the Greeks and Romans it was the 
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custom, during the term prescribed for M., to lay aside 
all ornaments of dress, to abstain from the bath ana 
other indulgences. 

Mouse, (mouz.) [A.8. mus.] —— See MURIDE. 

Mousseline - de - Laine, (miiz-leen-dalin’.) [Fr.] 
( Manuf.) A light, flimsy textile fabric of wool, used for 
women’s dresses. 

Mouth, (mowth.) [From A.8. muth.) (Anat.) A cavity 
or aperture in the head of any animal, by which the 
food is received, the voice uttered, and the inspiration 
or expiration of the air is performed. It consists of 
the lips, the gums, the insides of the cheeks, the palate, 
the salivary glands, the uvula, and the tonsils. 

Movement, (moov'mént.) [Fr. mouvement; L. movere.) 
(Horol.) The train of wheel-work of a clock or watch. 
— (Mus.) The — of sounds from grave to acute, 
or vice versa. — ( Mi.) The regular orderly motion of aa 
army for some special purpose. 

Mowee, (mo’c,) or Mout, one of the SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
Lat. 20° 53’ N., Lon. 175° 56’ W. 

Mower, (mo'ŭr,)in Minnesota, a S.E. co. b. on Iowa; 
area, 700 sq. m.; C. Austin. 

Mowing and Reaping Machines, (md’ing.) 
(Agric.) A mechanical contrivance now in general use 
for cutting grass and n, and which has superseded 
the former methods of the sickle and scythe. It varies 
greatly in form, and has been of late the object of a 





Fig. 482. — ANCIENT REAPING-MACHINE. 


multiplicity of patented modifications; but may be de- 
scribed as consisting essentially of a series of small 
shears substituted for the scythe or sickle; and these 
were again superseded by a single series of two-edged 
pointed knives, standing at right angles with and 
attached to an horizontal rod or long plate of metal, 
the whole resembling a saw plate with very coarse 
teeth. These cutters work through mortised, station- 
ary fingers or guards, a series of which are permanently 
fixed to the Font of the machine, and, being gy 
than the cutting teeth, project a short distance for. 
ward, thus gathering small portions of the grass o1 
straw between them where it is clipped off by the rapid 
reciprocating passage of the cutters, 

Moxa, (méks’ah.) ( Med.) An operation practised with a 
cylinder of cotton wool, or with one formed from the 
pith of the greater “sunflower, which is placed upon a 
part intended to be cauterized, and is set fire to at the 
top. The heat and pain gradually increase, in propor- 
tion as the cauterization proceeds downwards, until 
ultimately an eschar may be formed. This mode of 
cauterization is employed as a powerful counter-irri- 
tant; which it assuredly is. 

Mozambique, (mo-zdm-beck’,) in 8.E. Africa, a long 
strip of territory washed by the waters of the Mozam- 
bique Channel, extending from Cape Delgado in 8. Lat. 
10° 41’ to Delagoa Bay. It belongs to Portugal, and its 
area is estimated at 283,500 sq. m. Coast-line bold; 
soil fertile, watered by the Zambesi, Sofala, and Lim- 
popo rivers. Chief pete grain, gold-dust, pearls; 
copper, tortoise-shell, and amber. C. Mozambique, & 
seaport with 5,000 inhab. Pop. of ter., 300,000. — M. 
CHANNEL, that section of the Indian Ocean which lies 
bet. the island of Madagascar and the African mainland 
of Mozambique. Length, 1,000 m.; mean breadth, 
450m. Towards its N. entrance are the Comoro group 
and other islands. 

Mozart, JOHANN CHRYSOSTOM WOLFGANG AMADEUS, (mo- 
zahrt’,)a great composer of the German school, B. at 
Salzburg, 1756. So early as the age of six years he 
gave manifestations of an extraordinary musical genius, 
and performed before the courts of Munich and Vienna 
with astonishing success. In the following year, the 
child M. electrified the Parisian musical world by his 
gifts as an improvisatore,and thence carried his honors 
to London. In 1769-70 he visited Italy, where he was 
hailed with enthusiasm, and where he produced at 
Milan his first successful opera, Mithridate, followed in 
1773 by another, also successful, entitled Lucto Silla 
In 1779 he became chapel-master to the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, and produced for the Elector of Bavaria his 
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third opera, Jdomeneo. Then followed a rapid series of 

phonies, sonatas, quartets, motets, dance-pieces. In 
1786 appeared his great comic opera, The Marriage of 
Figaro, and in the next year, Don Giovanni, the “ chef- 
d'œuvre ” of his genius. In 1791 he gave to the world 
The Magic Flute (Zauberflöte), his last operatic produc- 
tion. fore he D., in Dec., 1791, he composed his 

equiem —a piece without a rival of its kind. 

Mucilage, (mi’sil-cj.) [Fr., from L. mucus.) (Chem.) 
A viscous substance of more or less consistence; asa 
solution of gum, or any tenacious liquid. 

Mucous Fever, (mi’kis-.) (From L. mucosus, slimy. 
(Med.) A fever in which nature is endeavoring to ri 
herself of an abundance of pituitous, mucous, and cerous 
matter. Catarrh fevers of all kinds are comprehended 
under the term. 

Mucous Membrane. (Anat.) The membranous 
lining of the canals and cavities of the body, which 
have an external opening. It answers to, and isa con- 
tinuation of, the external skin of the body, and consists 
of four layers, the innermost of which in some parts 
bears cilia. 

Muero Cordis, (mū’kro kdr'dis.) [L., the point of the 
heart.] (Anat.) The lower pointed end of the heart. 
Mucana, (mii-kii/nah.) ( Bot.) A gen. of twiners or tall 
climbers, O. , With trifoliate leaves and long- 
stalked often pendulous racemes of large purple, white, 
or yellow, papilionaceous flowers. M. pruriens, the pods 
of which afford the Cowhage, or Cow-itch of the Materia 
Medica, a celebrated remedy for intestinal worms, is a 
native of the West Indian Islands. These pods are 
four or five inches long, shaped like the letter f, and 
clothed with a thick coating of short stiff brittle hairs 
of a bright brown color, the points of which are notched 
or finely serrated, and canse intolerable itching, or 
even an eruption on the skin, which is allayed by the 
application of oil. Their beneficial effects when taken 
internally are due, it is said, to their mechanical or 
stinging action upon the worms; they are administered 

in treacle, sirup, or honey. 

Mucus, (mi’kis.) [L., slime.] (Physiol.) A fluid in the 
animal body, secreted by the mucous membrane, and 
best exemplified by that from the nasal membrane. It 
covers the lining membranes of all the cavities which 
open externally, such as those of the mouth, nose, 
lungs, intestinal canal, urinary passages, &c., serving 
to moisten and defend them. It is viscid; apparently 
becomes fluid in water, but is not dissolved by it. It 
may be repeatedly dried and moistened without sensi- 
bly changing its properties. When boiled in water it 
becomes tough, but on cooling regains its former con- 
dition ; less than one per cent. of it gives a ropiness to 
water. It is said to consist of the scales of the epithe- 
lium, or cuticle, which continually wear off, and mix 
with a watery secretion. 

Mud-eel. (Zodl.) See BATRACHIANS. 

Muezzin, (mi-iz’zeen.) [Ar.] In Mohammedan coun- 
tries, one who cries aloud the hour of prayer from the 

lery of the minaret of a mosque, and so reminds the 
aithful of their duty. 

Mufti, (mifte.) [Ar.] In the Turkish empire, a doctor 
or professor of the law of the Koran. The M. of Con- 
stantinople, or Sheik-al-Islam, as he is commonly desig- 
nated, is the chief minister of the Ottoman Church, and 
represents the Sultan in spiritual matters as the Grand 
Vizier does in temporal. He decides in all doubtful 
questions of their law. 

Mugilidie, (mujil’e-de.) (Zoöl.) The Mullet fam., com- 
prising spine-rayed, fresh-water fishes with a nearly 
cylindrical body, large scales, two distinct dorsals, head 
somewhat depressed and covered with large scales or 
plates, and the muzzle short. The Striped Mullet, 
Mugil lineatus, and the Dotted Silverside, Atherina 
notata, are American species. 

Miüihihausen, (meel-how'zn,) a manuf. town of Prussia, 
F —— on the Unstrut, 29 m. N.W. of Erfurt. Pop. 

Mühlheim, (meel/him,) a manuf. town of Rhenish 
on on the Ruhr, 16 m. N.N.E. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 

Muhthouse, or Mornoust, (meel/howz,) [Ger., MÜHL- 
HAUSEN, Jun important manuf. town of Prussia, p.Alsace- 
Lorraine, on the Ill, 16 m. N.W. of Basle. It was, till 
1871, included in the French dept. of Haut-Rhin, when 
it was ceded to Prussia. Pop. 58,773. 

Mulatto, (mii-ldt’to,) pl. Mutatrors. [Sp., from L. 
mulus, a mule.) (Ethnol.) The distinctive term applied 
to the offspring of a European and a negro. The M. 
is of a deep tawny or yellow color, with frizzled or 
woolly hair, but resembles the European more than the 


African. 
nes Fag hh ED (Bot.) See MORACES. 
Mulct, (miulkt.) [From Sabine Lat. muleta.] -(Law.) A 
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fine or amercement imposed as a penalty for some of- 
fence or misdemeanor. 

Mule, (miil.) [From A. S. mul.) (Zodl.) A hybrid ani- 
mal between the horse and the ass, differing in size, 
strength, and beauty, according to the predominance 
of its parental species; those between a male ass and 
amare being far superior to the progeny of a she-ass 
with a horse. In mountainous countries mules are 
highly serviceable; no beast of burden being either se 
sure-footed, or so capable of enduring fatigue; but in 
beauty of form they fall very short of that noble quad- 
ruped the horse: the mule having a large, clums 
head, long erect ears, a short mane, and a thin tai 
They are incapable of producing their kind, though 
some rare instances have occurred in which the male 
has impregnated females, both of the horse and ass 
species. 

Mule-jenny. (Mach.) A mechanical contrivance em 
ployed in the fabrication of the most delicate articles 
of cotton. See COTTON. 

Mulgrave Archipel/ago, (The,) (miil’grdv,) a 
generic name given to several clusters of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, bet. Lat. 3° S., and 12° N. and E. Lon. 
160°-177°; among them are the Mulgrave, Piscadores, 
and Radack groups. 

Mull, a S.W. island of the Hebrides group, co. Argyle, 
Scotland. 

Muller, (millir.) [From L. molaris, a mill-stone.| A 
sort of stone or marble pestle held in the hand, and 
used by painters, apothecaries, &c., for grinding pig- 
ments, drugs, &c., on a flat stone or in a mortar. 

Müller, Friepricu Max, an eminent philologist, B. at 
Dessau, Germany, 1823, prof. of modern languages at 
Oxford Univ. His pp. works are: a History of Anctent 
Sanskrit Literature, and Lectures on the Science of Lan- 

uage, the latter being one of the most erudite and 
Tichls-estéemad literary productions of the time. 

Mullet, (mil/lét.) [From L. mullus.| (Zodl.) See Mu- 
GILIDÆ. — [From Fr. molette, the rowel of aspur.] (Her.) 
A star-shaped ornament, added to the family arms by 
the third of the junior branches. 

Mullion, (mil'yin.) [From Fr. moulure, a moulding.) 
(Arch.) The post or bar which divides the lights in 
a Gothic window ; those which are vertical are technie 
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Fig. 483, — PERPENDICULAR WINDOW (1450), 


cally known as munnions; those horizontal, transome, 
The styles, or upright partitions seen in wainscoting, are 
also frequently called by this name. 

Multilateral, (-ld(/ir-al.) [From L. multus, and 
latus, lateris, a side.) (Geom.) A term which desig- 
nates such figures as present more than four sides and 
angles. 

Multiple, (mil'te-pl.) [From L. multiplex, manifold. 
(Arith.) A number which contains some other, calle 
its measure, more than once: thus,6 isa M. of 2, being 
3 times as many; and l2is a M. of 6, 4, and 3, contaime 
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fag the first twice, the second thrice, &c. M. Ratto is 
that proportion which exists between multiples. If the 
lees term bean aliquot part of the greater, the ratio 
of the greater to the less is called a Multiple ratio ; 
and that of the leas to the ter a sub-multiple ratio. 
Multiplication, (-pleka'shin.) (Same eerie) 
(Arith.) An operation by which is found the sum o 
one number (called the mulltiplicand) taken as many 
times az there are units in another oe the mulii- 
ler); thus, 15 multiplied by 10 is increased to 150. 
© result of the operation is styled the product. — 
CRO6S-MULTIPLICATION. See DUODECIMALS. 
Haltiplying-glass, (-pli’'ing.) (Opt.) A glass with 
several plane sides, each of which presents a separate 

( picture of an object. Its effect is due to the rays of 
ight, which issue from the same point, undergoing dif- 
ferent refractions, so as to enter the eye from every 
surface in a different direction. 

Mal'tivalve, (-rdiv.) (From L. meulfus, many, and 
valvx, the leaves of a door.) (Zodl.) A term some- 
times applied to those shells that consist of more parts 
than two, such as the Chitons and the Pholades. The 
multivalves do not form a natural division of molluscs. 

Multnomah, (milt-no’mak,) in Oregon, a N.W. co.; 
area, 400 eq. m.; C. Portland. 

Mam, (mim.) [From Ger. mumme.] In Germany, a 
favorite fermented liquor made of the malt of wheat, 
with a small intermixture of oatmeal and pulverized 
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Mum’machog. (Zoci.) See Crprinopontipa. 

Mummy, (mim’me.) [ Arab., from mum, wax.) ( Antiq.) 
A dead y preserved by antiseptics, according to 
methods practised by the ancient Egyptians. The pro- 
cesses for this purpose were very various: some of the 
mummies which Lave been opened having been dried 
by vegetable and balsamic substances, others by salt or 
natron. In the former case, aromatic gums or asphal- 
tum were used; and those so treated are generally in 
good preservation. Those dried with saline substances 
are of a black, hard, smooth appearance; on exposure 
to the air they attract moisture, and become covered 
with a saline substance. The bodies are rolled up in 
bandages of silk and linen, which are sumetimes 1,000 
yards in length (Fig. 114). The coffin (Fig. 303) is usu- 
ally of sycamore, cedar, or pasteboard; the case is in 
one piece, covered within and without by paintings 
representing funeral scenes, and a great variety of other 
subjects; the cover, which is also in one piece, is orna- 
mented in the same manner, and contains, also, the face 
of the deceased in relief, painted, and often gilded. 

Mumps, (mtmpz.) [From Du. mumperlen, to nibble.) 
(Med.) The common name of the disease called by 
medical practitioners Cynanche purotidea, or a swelling 
of the parotid glands. It seems, occasionally, to be the 
effect of cold, and children are more subject to it than 
adults. It is often epidemic, and by some is thought 
contagious. 

Mtinchhausen, Hizroxruvs KARL FRIEDRICH, BARON, 
(Ger. pron. minch-ow’zn ; Eng. mun-chaw'en,) a German 
officer, B. in Hanover, 1720. He served with the Rus- 
sians against the Turks, and after his return wrote a 
gasconading account of his exploits and adventures, 
published in England under the title of Baron Miinch- 
hausen's Nurrative of his Marvellous Travels and Cam- 

aigns in Rusesia—a work which had quite an aston- 
shing success both in England and Germany. D. 1797. 

Muncie, (miin’se,) in Indiana, a vill., C. of Delaware 
co., abt. 54 m. E.N.E. of Indianapolis. Pop. 2,992. 

Mandi, (moon’de,) acity of Brit. India, in the Punjab, 
C. of a dist. of same name, on the Beas, 120 m. E. of 
Umritsur. Pop. 115,000. 

Mungo, (miing’go.) (Manuf.) <A woollen fabric of 
coarse material manufactured from the debris of heavy 
cloths, and used as padding for garments, and in weav- 
ing druggets, blankets, and the like. 

Munich, (moo’neek,) (Ger. MUNcHEN,] a fine and flour- 
ishing city of 8. Germany, C. of the kingdom of Bava- 
ria, on the Isar, 118 m. E.8.E. of Stuttgart. It is mag- 
nificently built and laid out, and ranks, after Dresden, 
as the grand metropolis of German art. Among its 
many architectural glories are the great art-galleries 
of the Glyptothek, the Pinacothek, and that founded 
by Eugéne de Beauharnais, Prince de Leuchtenberg. 
M. bas important manufs. of musical, mathematical, 
and surgical instruments, porcelain, furniture, tapes- 
try, &c. This city dates from 962, when it rose under 
the hand of Henry, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria. In 
1827 it became the metropolis of the German empire, 
and in the 15th cent. the Bavarian cap. It was taken 
in 1632 by Gustavus Adolphus, in 1704-41-43 by the 
Austgans, and in 1800 the French. 

Munfvipal, (mu-nis'e-pl.) [From L. municipalis, per- 

_ taining toatown.] Belonging or having reference to 
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the govt. of a city, town, or incorporated community; 
as, a municipal charter. — M. Law. Bee Law. 

Munitions, or Moxirions or Wan, (mu-sish’ëns.) 
[From L. munitio, a fortifying.) (Mfil.) The stores, 
provisions, arms, ammunitions, &c., with which a place 
is furnished for defensive purposes ; or that which fol- 
lows an army in the field for its equipment and sab- 
sistence. 

Munster, (mün'stür,) a 8.W. prov. of Ireland, b. N. by 
Connaught, E. by Leinster, and 8. and W. by the At- 
lantic Ocean. It is politically divided into the cosa. 
Clare, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and Water- 
ford. Originally a Milesian kingdom, it passed under 
English rule in 1172. 

Mtinsater, (minstür,) a manuf. city of Prussia, C. of p. 
Westphalia, on the Aa, 65 m. N.E. of Diisseldorf. It 
a well-built place, and one possessing many fine archi 
tectural remains. M., a principality in the 12th cent, 
became a Hanseatic city in the 13th; suffered during 
the insurrection of John of Leyden (q. v.); was the seat 


of the sittings of a famous Congress, 1 ; and, after 
suffering many reverses of fortune during the wars of 
the closing half of the 18th cent., was to Prussia 


in 1802, and held by the French from 1807 till 1813. 
Pop. 25,453. 

Muntjak, ——— (Zocl.) A species of deer, com- 
mon in Java and Sumatra. 

Minzer, THOM ss, mtin’satr,) a German religious fanatic, 
who, in 1525, having adopted views similar to those pro- 
fessed by the Anabaptiats, collected a body of 40,000 
deluded followers, and with them committed great out- 
rages in various parts of Germany. M. was at length 
made prisoner by the Landgrave of Hesse, and executed, 
1426. 

Ma’rad.a name of several Ottoman sultans, otherwise 
called AMURATH, q. v. 

Murena, (mu-re'nah.) (Zodl.) Bee ANGUILLIDA. 

Maral Circle, (mi'rdl.) (From L. murus, a wall.) 
(Ast.) An instrument for determining the zenith dis- 
tances of stars, and thence their north polar distance 
and its complements their declination. It consists of a 
circle bearing a telescope, which revulves in the plane 
of the meridian, the whole being attached to a stone 
wall or pier of solid masonry. 

Murat, JoAcHIM, (moo-rah’,) a marshal of France, and 
sometime king of Naples, B. near Cahors, 1771, was the 
son of an inn-keeper. He early entered the French 
army, and attaching himself to the fortunes of Bonae 
parte, became the latter's aidde-camp, a general of 
division in 1799, and the husband of his leader’s sister, 
Caroline. In 1804 he was appointed governor of Paris 
and general-in-chief, received a marshal's staff in 1804, 
and, two years later, was created Girand-Duke of Bery 
and Cleves. Esteemed by Napoleon the “first cavalry 
soldier in Europe,” on every battle-field he was distin- 
guished not less by his headlong valor, than for an 
ornate picturesqueness of dress and manner which bor- 
dered on the extravagant. In 1808 his brother-in-law 
placed him on the Neapolitan throne, which he peace- 
ably held for 4 years. After sharing the reverses of the 
Russian campaign, Af. deserted his benefactor, and 
offered his services to the Allies, who repudiated them. 
In March, 1815, he sought to strike a blow for the re- 
covery of his fallen fortunes, by landing in his former 
dominions witha handful of followers. Taken prisoner, 
he was summarily tried by court-martial and shot, in 
Oct. of the same year. — CAROLINE M. See BONAPARTE. 

Muratori, Lupovico ANTONIO,(moo-rah-to’re,) an Italian 
historian and archeologist, B. near Modena, 1672; D. 
1750. His chief works are: Writers of Italian History ; 
Italian Antiquilics of the Middle Ages ; and Annals of Italy. 

Murchison, Sir Rovericx Impey, BART., (mtir’keatin,) 
a distinguished British geologist, B. in co. Ross, 1792. 
Among his manifold and valuable contributions te 
natural science are the discovery of the relations of the 
older sedimentary strata, and their classification as 
embodied in his work entitled the Silurian System ; ex- 
plorations of the geology óf Auvergne, Provence, and 
Piedmont, and of Russia and the Ural Mountains. D. 
1872. 

Murcia, (mir'she-ah ; Span. pron. moor’the-ah,) a moun- 
tainous p. and former kingdom of 8.E. Spain, b. N. by 
New Castile, E. by Valencia, S.E. and 8. by the Mediter- 
ranean, and W. by Andalusia; bet. N. Lat. 37° 20’-39° 
25’, and W. Lon. 0° 40’-8° 5’; area, 10,311 sq.m. It is 
divided into the two sub-provs. of Murcia and Albacete. 
This p., colonized by the Carthaginians, 200 B. c., after 
passing successively under Roman and Gothic rule, fell 
under that of the Moors in 712. In 1239 it was erected 
into a kingdom subordinate to that of Castile. Fop. 
648,652. — Murcia, a city, C. of above p., on the Segura, 
21 m. N.E. of Carthagem. It has some textile manufs 
Pop. 90,144. 
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Murder, ine) [From A. 8. murther.] (Law.) 
The wilful and felonious killing a person from premedi- 
tated malice; provided the party wounded or otherwise 
hurt die within a year and a day after the crime is 
committed. To constitute murder in law, the person 
killing another must be of sound mind, and the act 
must be done with malice prepense and aforethought; 
but malice may be implied as well as expressed. 

Murex, (mii’réks.) [L., a shell-fish.} (Zodl.) A genus 
of univalve mollusks, from one species of which the an- 
cients obtained a purple dye. The animals fedd on 
other mollusks. Abt. 200 species are known, some of 
which are curiously spined. 

Marfreesborough, (mir'freez-bir-ro,) in Tennessee, 
a town, C. of Rutherford co., 30 miles S.E. of Nashville. 
Pop.3,502. At this place, Dec. 31, 1862, and Jan. 2, 1863, 
respectively, two obstinately contested battles were 
fought bet. the National troops (army of the Cumber- 
land) under Gen. Rosecrans, and Gen. Bragg’s Confed- 
erate command, which terminated in favor of tho Union 
cause. National loss, 1,533 men killed, 7,245 wounded, 
and some 3,000 prisoners; that of the Confederates 
stated at about 10,000 men, but believed to have been 
much more. 

Muriat‘ic Acid. (Chem.) Same as HYDROCHLORIC 
ACID. 

Muridæ, (mii’re-de.) [From L. mus, a mouse.] (Zoöl.) 
An extensive fam. of rodent animals, consisting of Mice, 
Rats, and other animals allied to them; which, though 
none of them attain to any considerable size, become 
worthy of serious notice from their prodigious multi- 
plication, and the destructive influence they exert ower 
vegetation and the products of the husbandman’s toil. 
They are distinguished by their long, round, scaly tails, 
and by the presence of only three molars in each jaw. 
The Norway or Brown Rat, Mus decumanus, is 8 to 10 
inches long to the tail, which is somewhat shorter than 
the head and body; the color above grayish-brown 
mixed with rusty, beneath ashy white. This rat is 
known all over the world, and is very destructive in its 
habits. It belonged originally to Central Asia; cross- 
ing the Volga in large troops in 1737, it stocked Russia, 
and subsequently overran all Europe. In 1775 it found 
its way to N. America. The Black Rat, Mus rattus, is 
readily distinguished from the Brown Rat; its color be- 
ing sooty-black above, passing into dark plumbeous 
or paler beneath. It has been the house-rat of Europe 
from the earliest times, and was introduced into America 
in 1544. The House Mouse, Mus musculus, original] 
from Europe and Asia, but now found all over the worl 
is grayish-brown, finely lined with darker, passing into 
ashy plumbeous, with a reddish tinge on the belly; the 





Fig. 484. — WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE. 


feot arc ashy brown. The White-footed, or Deer Mouse, 

ys leucopus (Fig. 484), from Labrador to Vir- 
ginia, is 3 to4 inches long to the tail, which is nearly 
as long as the head and body. 

Murillo, Barrotomé Estepan, (moo-reel’yo,) a great 
painter of the Spanish school, B. at Seville, 1618, after 
profiting by the instructions of Velasquez, acquired a 

igh reputation as a painter of history and portraits. 
D. 1682. The works of M.are noted for their unrivalled 
delicacy, harmony, and vigor of color; freedom of 
handling, and true fidelity to nature. A Holy Fumily; 
The Marriage of St. Catherine; and Our Lady of the Im- 
maculate Conception (bought by the French govt. for the 
sum of $118,000), are among his masterpieces. 

Murrain, (mirrin.) |Fr., from L. morior, to die.) 

For.) The popular name of a malignant epizoutic in- 

uenza, to which cattle are subject, and which some- 
times makes great havoc among them. It appears in 
the form of an extremely inflammatory oedema, gener- 
ally confining itself to one of the hind quarters of the 
animal. It is most common in spring and autumn, and 
usyally attacks young cows. The side affected becomes 
discolored and swollen; there is lameness and inability 
to move, a peculiar emphysema over different parts of 
fhe body, but particularly the spine; and all the symp- 
toms of putrid fever which usually appear in diseases 
of a typhoid character, manifest themselves. Gangrene 
@peedily supervenes, and few animals survive more than 
ten or twelve hours. It is known by different names 
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in different places. Abundance of fresh air, with plen- 
tiful fumigation by means of chlorine or chloride of 
lime, and the immediate removal of the infected, are 
the best preservatives against it. 


Murray, James STUART, EARL oP, (mér’rai,) Regent of 


Scotland, B. 1533, was a natural son of King James V. 
During the early part of the reign of his half-sister, 
Mary Queen of Scots, he became her chicf minister, 
and after her deposition was appointed to the Regency. 
Assassinated, Jan., 1570. 


Murray, an Australian river, the head-waters of 


which rise to the W.of the Australian Alps. It 
through Lake Victoria, and embouches into the 8. Pa- 
cific Ocean in S. Lat. 25° 20, E. Lon. 139°. 


Murray, in Georgia, a north-north-west co., near the 


——— line; area, 600 sq. miles; Capital, Spring 
ace. 


Musacesze, (mu-za’se-e.) [From L. musa.) (Bot.) An 


O. of plants, all. Amomales, natives of warm and trop- 
ical regions. The typical gen. Musa consists of a small 
number of noble herbaceous species, now found grow- 
ing in thetropical and sub-tropical zones of both hemi- 
spheres. The true stem is small, but the sheaths of 
the leaves are very long, and closely compacted so as 
to form a kind of small stem, rising in some cases from 
20 to 30 ft. high. The blade of the leaf is large, ob- 
long, with a very prominent midrib, from which smaller 
ones pass off at right angles. The flowers are borne on 
a long nodding spike, and are clustered together in 
groups, protected by large sometimes highly colored 
bracts. The fruit is berry-like, with seeds imbedded 
in pulp. M. paradisiaca and M. sapientum are the bo- 
tanical names by which the Plantain and Banana are 
respectively known. The latter has its stems marked 
with purple spots, and its fruits are shorter and rounder 
than those of the Plantain, but otherwise the two plants 
are little different one from the other. They have been 
cultivated from the most remote times in tropical cli- 
mates, in sub-tropical Asia, America, Africa, and the 
islands of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, for the sake. 
of their fruits, whieh they produce in enormous quan- 
tities with very little attention. They are highly nu- 
tritious, and serve as the staple food of a large number 
of the human race. The fruits of the Plantain are 
stated by chemists to be most nearly allied in composi- 
tion and nutritive value to the potato, and the Plantain 
meal to rice. The specific name, paradisiaca, was given 
under the supposition that the fruits of the Plantain 
were the Forbidden Fruit of Scripture, or the fruits 
called Grapes that the spies brought to Moses from the 
Promised Land as evidence of its fertility; but it is 
hardly necessary to say that there is no foundation for 
such opinions. Æ. textilis furnishes what is known as 
Manilla Hemp, the plant being cultivated in the Philip- 
pine Islands for the sake of its fibre, the finer kinds 
of which are woven into beautiful shawls, and the 
coarser employed in the manufacture of cordage for 
ships, &c. A very large supply of fibre, adapted for 
paper-making and other purposes, could be obtained at 
comparatively little cost from this and various species 
of Plantain. 


Muscadel, (miise-kah-dél’.) [Fr. muscadin, from L. 


musca, a Hy.) (Com.) A rich kind of wine, the product 
of a peculiar var. of grape grown in Italy and the S. 
of France :— sometimes styled Muscat and Muscatel. 


Muscat, (miskaht,) a fortified city and seaport of E. 


Arabia, p. Oman, 96 m. N.W. of Cape Ras-el-had, in N. 
Lat. 23° 28’, E. Lon. 58° 37’. It carries on an extensive 
commerce with Brit. India, Malaysia, the Red Sea, and 
the Mozambique coast, and ia the head-quarters of the 
Persian Gulf pearl-fishery. Jf. was in the possession 
of the Portuguese from 1507 till 1648, when it passed 
into the bands of the Arabs. 60,000 


Muscatine, (mils-kah-teen’) in Jowa, an E.S.E. co., b. 


on Illinois; area, 450 sq. miles; Capital, Muscatine —A 
city and river-port, C. of above co., on the Mississip 
26 m. S.W. of Davenport. It possesses an active an 
constantly increasing trade. 


Muscle, (miis’l.) (L. musculus.) (Anat.) What we call 


flesh is for the most part composed of Af. It consists 
of bundles of fibres, united by areolar or cellular tissue. 
When torn into its ultimate fibres, these are found te 
be of two kinds, one termed organic or unstriped M. 
the other voluntary or striped M. The former consists 
of solid elongated fibres, thicker in the middle than at 
the ends. The latter is composed of slender fibrillæ, 
eacn enclosed in a sheath, and marked transversely by 
alternate light and dark spaces. On closer examination 
with the microscope, a fibrilla is seen to consist of a 
number of cels placed end to end, each of them con- 
taining a cavity filled with some highly refracting sub- 
stance. When the fibril is in a state of contraction, the 
dark space presents a nearly square shape; but in the 
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ordinary state of relaxation, the dark spaces are longer 
than wide. The two kinds of fibrils have the same 
chemical composition. The diameter of these fibrils 
differs greatly in the M. of different animals. Nerves, 
blood-vessels, and other vascular tissue, renty among 
and are supported by the muscular tissue. — r 
motion is of three kinds, voluntary, involuntary, and 
mixed. The vol motions of muscles proceed from 
an exertion of the will; thus the mind directs the arm 
to be raised or depressed, the knee to be bent, the 
tongue to move, &c. The involuntary motions of muscles 
are performed by organs, without any attention of the 
mind, as the contraction and dilatation of the heart, 
arteries, veins, absorbents, stomach, intestines, &c. The 
mixed motions are those which are in part under the 
control of the will, but which ordinarily act without 
our being conscious of their acting; and are perceived 
in the muscles of respiration, the intercostal and ab- 
dominal muscles, and the Sapani: When a M. acts, 
it becomes shorter and thicker; but its origin and in- 
sertion are drawn towards its middle. When a Af. is 
wounded or otherwise irritated, it contracts indepen- 
dently of the will; this power is called irritability, and 
it is j rty peculiar to, and inherent in, the mus- 
cles. If the nerve belonging to a M. is cut, the powers 
of the M. are first disturbed, and then cease; but if 
electricity be transmitted through the nerve before 
dity supervenes, the action of the M. will, toa cer- 

n extent, be recalled ; and hence the nervous fluid 
and electricity are supposed to be identical. The in- 
tensity of muscular contraction, that is, the degree of 
pone with which the fibres draw themselves together, 
regulated by the action of the brain. Muscles con- 
gist of fibrin with some albumen, and the gelatin and 
fat derived from the cellular membrane; also hemato- 
sine, osmazone, and the other constituents of the blood: 
hence they constitute the most nutritious parts of ani- 


food. 
Muscidae, (miis’ke-de.) [From L. musca, a fly.) (Zodl.) 
The Fly fam., comprising diptera which have short an- 
tennæ that end with an oval joint anda lateral bristle, 
a short, soft proboscis ending with large fleshy lips, en- 
closing a sucker composed of only two bristles, and 
capable of being entirely retracted into the oval cavity 





Fig. 485. 


Muscovite, (miisko-vit.) (Geog.) 


Muses, (The,) (mii’2dz.) . Muse.) 


Museum, (mu-ze'iim.) 


MUS 


of the — after draining off the liquid part 
asses. 


called m 
A native or inhab. 
Muscovy, or Russia, as anciently known: hence, by 
an extension of application, it is often applied also te 
the modern Russian 
( Myth., de.) Im 


anc. poetry, impersonifications of the various kinds of 
—— and the arts in which human genius is self- 
disphay They were assumed to be the daughters of 
Jupiter by Mnemosyne (Memory,) and they were repre- 
sented to be 9 in number, the companions of Apolle 
—* n a —— and * the following names: 

o, the supposed inventor of history ; Melpomene, of 
tragedy: Thalia, of comedy; Euterpe, of the use of the 
flute ; Terpsichore, of the , and of dancing ; Erate, 
of the lute and of lyric verse ; opa; of epic or heroic 
verse; Urania, of astronomy; and Polyhymnia, of 


rhetoric and eloquence. 

From Gr. Mouseion, literally, a 
seat of the Muses.) A place or building set apart as a 
repository for rare, curious, valuable, and interesting 
objects connected with the arts and sciences, more 
especially such as relate to natural history. 


Mushroom, (müsh'room.) (Bot.) See AGARICUS. 
Music, (mii’zik.) 


Gr. mousiké.) The science of sounds, 
considered as capable of producing melody, and 

ably affecting the mind by a due disposition, combina- 
tion, and proportion. It treats of the number, time, 
division, succession, and combination of sounds. It is 
diyided into theoretical M., which inquires into the 
properties of concords and discords, explains their 
combinations and proportions for the production of 
melody and harmony; and practical M., which is the 
art of epplying the theory of M. in the composition of 
all sorts of pieces, tunes, and airs. M. is also either 
vocal or instrumental. Vocal M. is the mel of a 
single voice, or the harmony of two or more voices in 
concert ; i M. is that produced by one or more 
instruments. Every musical production ought to be 
expressive of feelings, and, through them, of ideas; but 
though M. of some kind exists wherever the human 
species is found, it does not follow that every good 
piece of M. must please all men alike, or be understood 
equally by all; because M. isan art requiring cultiva- 
tion of the mind and heart to appreciate it fully. As 
civilization advagces, M., as a science, gains new ad- 
mirers. 


Musk, (miisk,)or MUSK-DEER. (Zodl.) The popular name 


of several species of Ruminantia, comprising the gen. 
Moschus in the fam. Cervidæ, and characterized by the 
want of horns, and the long canines of the male pro- 
jecting beyond the lips. They are principally found in 
Thibet, Nepaul, and the districts adjacent to the N, of 
China and India, The species Moschus moschiferus resem- 
bles in size and figure a small roebuck. The male is 
furnished with a small bag, abt. the size of a hen’s egg, 
hanging from the abdomen, in which is contained the 
well-known musk of commerce. That substance, 
chiefly imported from China, is dry, light, and friable, 
and of a dusky-black color, tinged with purple. It is 
a very strong odor, and is agreeable only when in small 
quantity, or moderated by mixture with some other 
perfume. From its being a very high-priced article, it 
is often adulterated, and most usually with dried blood, 
a substance which it very much resembles in ap- 
pearance. 


Muskallunge, (miis‘kdl-linj.) (Zotl.) See Esocwa. 
Muskegon, (miiske-gdn,) in Michigan, a W. cc. in the 


Lower Peninsula, washed by Lake Michigan; area, 526 
square miles.—A town, capital of the above county, on 
the Muskegon river, about 15 miles north of Grand 
Haven. 


VARIOUS PARTS OF HOUSE-FLY, HIGHLY MAGNIFIED, 


Muskingum, (mis--cing’giim,) in Ohio, a S.E. central 
co.; area, 610 sq. m.; O. Zanesville. 

Musk-mallow. (Bot.) See MALVACEs. 

Musk-melonm. (Bot.) See Cucumis. 

Muskoka, (miis-ko'kah,) a dist. of Canada, p. Ontario; 


@, section of fly, showing nervous system; b, head of house-fly, | 
showing the compound eyes, and, beneath, the proboscis ; c, last 
joint of tarsus, or foot of fly, with hooks and pads; d. proboscis 
of house-fly ; e, portion of fringe of the pad, to show the supposed 
suckers; /, leg of fiy. 

| pop. 5,400. 


(Fig. 485). The larvæ are fleshy, whitish maggots, and | Musk’-ox. (Zoöl.) See Ovrnos. 
never cast their skins; but when they pass to the larva | Musk’erat, or Musqvasn. (Zotl.) The Fiber zibethicus, 
state, they shorten, becoming oblong-oval, dry, hard,and a rodent animal of the fam. Muridæ, allied to the beaver, 
brown on the outside. This fam. includes about one- abundant throughout N. America, and yielding an oily 
third of all the Diptera, and its members are known} fluid having the perfume of musk. The color of its 
under the names of House-flies, Cheese-flies, Blow-flies, body is a reddish-brown, the belly and breast of an ash 
Bottle-flies, Flesh-flies, Golden-flies, &c. color. The hair is soft and gloxsy,and beneath is a 
Muscogee, (miis-kove’,) in Georgia, a W. co., adjoining thick coat, which was once in great demand for hats, 
Alabama; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Columbus, but is now chiefly used for cheap furs. They live on 
Muscology, (-kdl’oje.) [From L. muscus, moss, and the banks of small rivers; and where the banks are 
Gr. logos, description.) (Bot.) That department of the high they form large and extensive burrows, which 
science which refers to the Mosses. have entrances below the surface of the water, and 
HMuscovado, (m tis-ko-va'do.) (Com.) A commercial gradually ascend till they terminate in a chamber 
term for raw or unclayed sugur, or the evaporated juice’. above the level af high water, 
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HMusket, (mils kit. r. — Mil.) Formerly, 
l s ong piant gun Aee lat ) used in 


g 
Dutch painting by L. Għeyn (1551), which shows the 
mode of firing, the use of the rest (rendered necessary 





Fig. 486, — MUSKET. 
by the weight of the piece), and the bandoleers, bullet- 


bag, powder-flask, and the match-cord or twisted tow 
with which it was fired. — Musketoon was a smaller kind 
of musket, as its name implies. 

Muslin, (miiz‘lin.) ([Fr. mousseline; supposed from 
Mosul. a city of Asia Minor.) (Manwf.) A fine sort of 
cotton cloth of Oriental origin, which is still made in 
the greatest perfection in Asia, but is imitated with 
great success by European nations. Af. is much less 
compact in its texture than calico, indeed it more 
nearly resembles gauze in appearance; but it is woven 
plain, without any twisting of the weft threads with 
those of the warp. The manufacture of A. in France 
and England is very extensive, especially printed M., 
in which the patterns are produced by the same pro- 
cesses as in calico-printing. 

Mussel, (miis’sl.) (Zodl.) The popular name of several 
species of lamellibranchiate bivalve mollusks, having 
the | shel] equivalve, oval, or elongated, and the epider- 
mis thick and dark. They seek concealment, and spin 
a nest of sand, or burrow in mud-banks. The sea-mus- 
sels belong tothe gen. Mytilus. Of these, Af. edulis is 
esteemed as food in Europe, and M. borealis, of New 
England, is sometimes eaten, fresh and pickled, in this 
country. The horse mussels belong to the gen. Modi- 
ola. The river mussels, gen. Unto, secrete an inferior 
kind of pearl. 

Musselburgh, (miie'sl-bro,) a seaport of Scotland, co. 
Edinburgh, on the Frith of Forth, at the mouth of the 
Eek, 5 m. E. of the city of Edinburgh. op. 7,500. 

Musset, Louis CHARLES ALPEED DE, (moo-sa’,) a cele- 
brated French poet, B. in Paris, 1810. In 1830, he com- 
menced a brilliant literary carcer by the publication of 
his first poems entitled Contes d’ Espagne et d Italie, and 
became a member of the French Academy in 1852; 
but soon after fell into a morbid state of mind, and D. 
miserably in 1857. None of his contemporaries have 
surpassed him in spontaneity of poetical genius, in 
vivacity, in grace, and in the ardent and sincere ex- 

ression of passion. 

ussalman, (miis’s'l-mdn.) [Ar. — A Mos- 
lem, Mohammedan, or believer in the doctrines of the 
religion of Islam. 

Must, (miis.) [L. mustum.] The juice of the grape, 
which by fermentation is converted into wine. 

Mustang, (miistding.) (Zodl.) Au Indian name by 
which are known the small, wiry, wild horses caught 
on the Texan prairies of N. America, and in Mexico, &c. 

Mustapha, (moos-(ah'fah,) 1., Sultan of the Ottomans, 
s. bis brother Ahmed 1., 1617; strangled by command 
of Amurath IV., 1639.— X. II. s. Achmet II. in 1695; 
carried on a fluctuating war against the Austrians and 
Venetians, and was deposed in 1703, in which year he 
died. — M. ITT. s. Osman III. in 1757, engaged ina war 
with Russia, and D. in 1774.— M.IV.s. Selim ITI. in 
1807, and was shortly afterward deposed and strangled 
by order of his brother, Mahmoud. 

Mustard, (mis‘tird.) (From L. musium arden, burn- 
ing must.) (Bot.) See SINAPIS. 

Mustellidse, (miistél/lede.) (Zotl.) A fam. of elon- 
ted and slender-bodied carnivorous animale, having 
ve-toed plantigrade or digitigrade fect, and a single 

tubercular molar tooth only on either side of each jaw. 
The M. comprise all the animals known as Fishers, 
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Martens, Sables, Weasels, Otters Bangera, and Skunks, 
Nearly all of this fam. have lands which secrete a fetid 
liquid, and in some cases of a most disagreeable odor. 
The typical gen. Mustela is characterized by a slender 
body, long tail, and 38 teeth. They are arboreal in their 
habits. The Fisher, M. pennants, of the U. States, is the 
largest known species of this genus, being 2 feet long 
to the tail, which is more than a foot in length. The 
American Sable or Pine Marten, M. Americana, of the 
N.E. of the U. States, is 17 inches long to the tail, which 
is about 10 inches; the general color reddish-yellow 
clouded with black. Its fur, highly prized under the 
name of Hudson Bay Sable, is very full and soft, with ` 
many long hairs interspersed. The Sable, W. ribelli 

of Siberia, so celebrated for its rich fur, known as the 
Russian Sable, is brown, spotted with gray about the 
head, and its feet furred. It inhabits the coldest re- 
gions, and the hunting to obtain it, in the midst of 
winter and tremendous snows, is attended with the 
greatest privations and dangers. 

Mus’ter-roll, (-rdl.) [From Ger. mustern, to review.] 
(AMil.) A list of the officers and privates in each regi- 
ment, battalion, troop, or company. 

Mute, Meese [From L. mulus, dumb.) In Turkey and 
other Oriental countries, a dumb officer of the seraglio, 
usually employed as an executioner. — Min.) A name 
‘given td those minerals which emit no sound when 
struck.—(Grum.) A letter that is written but not ar- 
ticulated, as the vowel e at the end of many English 
words, in some of which, however, it changes the pro- 
nunciation of the preceding vowel, rendering it long; 
thus, mite. Thee mute was formerly added more gen- 
erally to the end of words, particularly of nouns. M. 
also are consonants which emit no sound without a 
vowel; as b, p, t, d, k, with cand g hard. 

Mutiny, (mü'lene.) [From Fr. émeute, an uprising.) 
(Martial Law.) An insurrection of soldiers or seame 
or an open resistance offered to the lawful authority o 
their commanders. 

Mutius, Carus, surnamed ScævoLa (“left-handed”), 
(mii’she-tis,)a Roman who, according to the tradition, 
attempted to kill Porsenna, then invading Rome, with 
a dagger. Condemned to death, M. thrust his right 
hand into a fire, and held it there till it was consumed. 
Porsenna, struck with admiration at the fortitude of 
the act, spared his life. 

Muttra, or Mathu’ra, (moottrah,) a city of British 
India, pres. Bengal,on the Jumna, 30 m. N.W. of Agra. 
It is a resort of pilgrims as being the supposed birth- 
place of the god Krishna. Jp. 60,000. 

Matule, (mu‘til.) [Fr.; L. mutulus.) (Arch.) A plain 
block under the corona of the cornice of the Doric style, 
having a number of guttse or drops worked on the un- 
der side. 

Myacidee, (me-ds'e-de.) (Zodl.) The Clams, a fam. of 
Mollusks, O. Lameilibranchiata, one edible species of 
which, Chama gigas or Tridæna gigas, the Giant Clam, 
is found among the sheltered lagoons of coral islanda. It 
is the largest of shells. The animal sometimes weighs 
20 lbe., and with the valves over 500 Ibs. The common 
soft clam, Mya arenaria, so common on the N.E. coast 
of the U. States, is an important article of food, and is 
also largely used for bait in cod and haddock fishing. 

Mycale, (mik’ale.) (Anc. Hist.) A headland of Asia 

inor, in Ionia, opposite Samos, famous for the decisive 
defeat of the Persians under Tigranes, by the Greeks 
Leotychines and Xanthippus, Sept., 479 B. c. 

Mycelium, (mi-sele-cm.) [From Gr. mykés, the mush- 
room.) (Bot.) A word equivalent to spawn, — 
the vegetative part of Fungi, the greater portion 
what most readily attracts notice bcing frequently 
merely the fructification. The vegetative part of a 
mushroom, for instance, is represented by the delicate 
white down and strings which traverse the soil; the 
fruit is the stem, pileus, and gills, which we call the 
mushroom. 

Mycology, (mi-kol’oje.) [From Gr. mykés, a fungus, 
and logos, doctrine.} That branch of natural science 
which refers to the fungi and mushrooms. 

Mygale, (mi’gal.) (Zodl.) A gen. of Spiders, embraco- 
ing the bird-catching spider of Surinam. They do not 
take their prey by means of webs, but hunt for it aad 
pounce upon it by surprise. They construct a silken 
dwelling for themselves in some sheltered retreat, and 
some of them make acurious lid to their nest or burrow. 

Mylodon, (mi-lo’dén.) (Pal.) Bee BRADYPODA. 

Myology, (-cl’oye.) (From Gr. myon, and logos, dooce 
trine.) (Amat.) The doctrine of the muscular system 
of the human body. 

Myopy., (mi‘o-pe.) (From Gr. mydpia.] (Med.) Short- 
Bightedness of viston.e 

M yoxotin, (mi-cs’u-tis.) (Bot.) The F 
Scorpion-grass genus, O. Boraginacese, ¢ 
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or less erect herbs. of smail size, with rather rigid 
spreading hairs; stalked root-leaves; and scorpivid 
racemes of smallish blue, rose, or white flowers, some- 
times with yellow eyes. M. palustris is the true and 
well-known Forget-me-not. 

Wyriagramme, Myrialitre, Myriametre, 
(mir’e-ah-.) See Metric SYSTEM. 

Myria A, (mitr-e-dp’o-dah.) [From Gr. myrias, and 
poda, feet.) (Zodl.) An O. of insects, also called Cen- 
tipedes, having a very long body, made up of numerous, 
and generally equal, segments, cach of which generally 
bears two pairs of feet, mostly terminated with a single 
hook. Their organs of sight consist of a few ocelli 
They may be divided into Chilognatha and Chilopoda; 
the former embracing those which have a large number 
of rings, each of which bears two pairs of legs, and 
short and few-jointed antennæ, and feed mainly on de- 
com posing vegetable substances; the latter, those which 
have the body flattened, with a smaller number of rings, 
each of which has a single pair of legs, of which the last 
pair is largest and extended behind, the antennz loni 
and with numerous joints, and the jaws strong, an 
which are carnivorous in their habits. 

Myriare, (mir'e-dr.) [From Ur. myrias, and Fr. are) 
Cumb.) A French superficial measure, consisting o 
0,000 ares, or 1,000,000 sq. metres — 248°085 Amer. acres. 

Myricacere, (mitir-c-ku’se-e.) ( Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
mentales, consisting of shrubs or small trees with resin- 

ous glands, alternate leaves, and unisexual flowers, and 
drupaceuus fruit, often covered with wax, and with ad- 
herent fleshy scales. They inbabit temperate and tropi- 
cal countries, and have aromatic, tonic, and astringent 
properties. Myrica gall is the Sweet Gale or Dutch Myr- 
tle. Myrica cerifera is known by the namesof Wax-berry, 
Candle-berry, Wax-myrtle,and Bay-berry. Its fruit,when 
boiled, yield the wax known tucommerce as Myrtle-wax. 

Myristicacew, (-te-ka'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Menispermales, consisting of trees, natives of the 
tropical regions of America and Asia. Acridity and 
aromatic fragrance are the properties of the order. 
Myristica moschata or officinalis is largely cultivated in 
the Molucca Islands, Juva, Sumatra, Bengal, &c. It is 
a@ tree of 20 to 25 feet in height, with oblong aromatic 
leaves, and fruit very much like a peach, having a 
longitudinal groove on one side, and bursting into two 
pieces, when the enclosed seed, covered by the false aril 
or arillude, which constitutes the substance known as 
Mace,is exposed. The seed itself has a thick hard outer 
shell, which may be removed when dry, and which en- 
closes the nucleus of the seed, the Nutmeg of the shops. 
The nutmeg consists of the albumen or perisperm, with 
the embryo at one end, and is covered by a thin mem- 
brane, which adheres closely to its surface, and projects 
into the substance of the albumen, thereby giving it 
the mottled appearance for which it is so remarkable. 
The most esteemed are those of Penang, which are 
about an inch in length, of the shape of a damson, pale- 
brown and furrowed on the exterior, internally gray 
with red veins, the odor and taste aromatic. Muces and 
nutmegs are in large use as spices, and medicinally as 
stimulants and carminatives ; in large doses they have 
narcotic properties. 

Myrmecophaga, (mir-mekdfa-gah.) (Zol) The 
Ant-eaters, tamily Effodientia, characterized by a long 
muzzle, toothless mouth, filiform tongue capable of 
great extension, and used to penetrate ant-hills and 
nests of termites, whence the insects are withdrawn, 
being entangled in the viscid saliva which covers it. 
The body is covered with much hair, and the claws of 
the fore-feet are strong and trenchant, and suited to 
tearing open ant-nests. These animals inhabit the warm 
and hot parts of S. America. 

Myrmeleon, (mir-meletin.) (Zodl.) A gen. of neu- 
ropterous insects, which in the lurva state feed upon 
ants and other insects, securing them by making pit- 
falls, at the bottom of which the larva conceals itself, 
except its jaws, and awaits its prey. 

Myrmidons, (mir’me-dinz.) (From Gr. myrmidonés.]} 
( Myth.) A Grecian people, said by some legends to have 
been ants, changed into men by Jupiter; they lived in 
Phthiotis; and in the heroic age, Peleus and Achilles 
were their kings. 

Myrobolan, (me-rdb’o-lan.) (Bot.) See TERMINALIA. 

Myron, (’rin,) a famous Greek sculptor of the Sth 
cent. B.C. 

Myrospermam, (mi-ro-sptir'miim.) (ee) A gen. 
of tropical American trees or shrubs, O. Fubaceæ. so 
called in consequence of the myrrh-like odor of the 
seeds. M. peruiferum, a native of Peru, yields the drug 
known as Balsam of Peru, which is a thick treacly- 
looking liquid, with a fragrant aromatic smell and taste. 

. Balsam of Tolu is a product of a similar character, de- 
rived from M. toluiferum. 
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Myrrh, (mdr.) (From Gr. myrrha, bitterness. ] (Cheng 


fragrant, bitter, aromatic gum-resin, issuing by inci- 
sion, and sometimes spontaneously, from the trunk and 
larger branches of a shrub growing on the Abyssinian 
coast, called Balsamodendron Myrr M. is light and 
brittle; does not melt when heated; burns with diff- 
culty; and yields oil by distillation. 


Myrtacese, (miir-ta’see.) (Bol.) An O. of plants, all. 


yrtales, the greater number of which may be rec 

nized by the leaves being opposite, and marked wit 
transparent dots, and their having a vein running paral- 
lel with the margin. Thetypical gen. Myrtus, contains 
the Common Myrtle, X. communis, well known by its 
shining evergreen leaves, and white sweet-scented 
flowers. Among the ancients the Myrtle was held sa- 
cred to Venus, and wasa plant of considerable impor- 
tance, wreaths of it being worn by the Athenian magis- 
trates, by the victors in the Olympic games, and by 
others; besides which various parts were used in medi- 
cine, in cookery, and by the Tuscans in the preparation 
of myrtle wine, called Myrtidanum, for which purpose 
it is still employed. In modern times its chief use is ia 
perfumery, particularly in the preparation of sachet 
powders, potpourris, &c.; and a highly perfumed as- 
tringent water, known as Euu d'ange, is distilled from 
its flowers. 


Myrtales, (miirtah-lvez.) (Bot.) An all. of planta, 


sub-class Epigynous Erogens, having polypetalous di- 
chlamydeous flowers, axile placenta, aud embryo with 
little or no albumen. 


Myrtle, (mir't.) (Bot.) See Mrrraczs. 
Myr'tle-wax. (( om.) Bee Mreicacea. 
Mysore, (oi’scr,)a large p.of Brit. India, pres. Madras 


embraced bet. N. Lat. 11° 30’-15°, E. Lon, 742 45'-789 
40’. Area, 30,586 sq. m. Ite surface forma an elevated 
plateau, bemmed in E., W., and 8. by the ranges of the 
Ghauts. Soil highly fertile, producing rice, sugar, cof- 
fee, drugs, &c. Zop. 3,500,000. The capital is a city of 
the same name, seated ona lofty hill, 9 miles from Ser- 
ingapatam. Fop. 65,000. 


Mysteries, (mislir-eex.) [From Gr. mystérion, the se- 


cret worship of the Deity.) (Zit.) M. were dramas 
founded on the historical parta of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, and the lives of the saints, performed during 
the Middle Ages, first in churches, and afterwards in 
the streets on fixed or movable stages. M. were pro- 
perly taken from biblical and mtracle-plays from le- 
gendary subjects, but this distinction in nomenclature 
was not always strictly adhered to. 


Mystery, (mislur~.) (Pame deriv.) Something secret 


or concealed, impossible or difficult to comprehend. 
The Eleusinia, or sacred rites of Ceres, solemnized at 
Eleusis, were called, by way of eminence, the Mysteries ; 
and with such superstition were they concealed, that 
if any person divulged any part of them, he was thought 
to have called down some divine judgment on his head, 
and it was accounted unsafe to „bide under the same 
roof with him; Horace, indeed, declares that he would 
not put to sea in the samce ship with one who revealed 
the mysterfes of Ceres. The whole religion of the 
Egyptians was mysterious, and both their doctrines and 
worship wrapped up in symbols and hieroglyphics. — 
The religion of the Jews was likewise full of mysteries; 
their laws, nay, their whole constitution and nation, 
were mysterious. See ELEUSINIA, p. 325. 


Mystics, (mis ttks.) [From Gr. mystrkos, occult.) (Ezek 


ist.) Those whose tendencies in religion are towards 
a more direct communication with God than is afforded 
by revelation; not through the medium of the senses, 
but through the inward perception of the mind. Thus 
the quietism of Madame Guyon, Fenelon, &c., sought 
for revelation in a species of ecstasy. The Uluminati 
in Germany, the followers of Swedenborg, &c., were 
mystics. In antiquity, many sects or classes have laid 
claim to Mysticism. In the Platonic philosophy, for 
instance, and in the Eastern systema, from which that 
philosophy is derived, the human soul being regurded 
as a portion of the divine nature, it is held to be the 
great end of life to free the soul from the embarrass 
ment and mental darkness in which itis held by the 
material trammels of the body in which it is im- 
prisoned. 


Myth, (mith.) [From Gr. mythos, a legend.) In its ori- 


ginal sense, a current narrative. Afterwards it came 
to signify an anc. or fabulous tradition, or one with- 
out authentic basis, and sometimes known to be imag- 
inary. 


Mythology, (mith-cl’oje.) [From Gr. mythologia, lit- 


erally, a narrating of fables.) The collective body of 
the traditions of any people regarding its gods and other 
supposed preternatural beings. Whether mythological 
fables are to be considered as allegorical expositions of 
truth, or as founded on historical facts, which hawe 
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been varied and exaggerated by tradition, embellished 
by poetry, and purposely altered by cunning, they still 
retain their interest for the student of human nature, 
to whom it is almost as important to study the wide 
aberrations of mankind in their search for truth, as 
their successful attempts to attain it. Grote, who con- 
siders the Grecian myths to be a special product of the 
imagination and the feelings, radically distinct both 
from history and philosophy, thinks that they “ were 
originally produced in an age which had no records, no 
— no criticism, no canon of belief, and scarcely 
any tincture of astronomy or geography; but which, 
on the other hand, was full of religious faith, distin- 
guished for quick and susceptible imagination, seeing 
personal agents where we look only for objects and con- 
necting laws; an age, moreover, eager for new narra- 
tive, accepting with the unconscious impressibility of 
children all which ran in harmony with its pre-existing 
feelings, and penetrable by inspired prophets and poets 
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productive genius to provide suitable narrative expres- 
sion for the faith and emotions which he shared ia 
common with them, and the rich stock of Grecian 
myths attests how admirably he performed his task. As 
the gods and the heroes formed the conspicuous object 
of national reverence, so the myths were partly divine, 
partly heroic, partly both in one.” At a later time, 
when the Grecian mind was more developed, the same 
writer says, that while the literal myth still continued 
to float among the poets and the people, critical men 
interpreted, altered, decomposed, and added, until they 
found something which satisfied their minds as a sup- 
posed real basis. They manufactured some dogmas of 
supposed original philosophy, and a long series of fan- 
cied history and chronology, retaining the mythical 
Names and generations, even when they were obliged 
to discard or recast the mythical events. The inter- 
preted myth was thua promoted into a reality, while 
the literal myth was degraded into a fiction. 
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in the same proportion that it was indifferent to posi-| Mzemskkx, (m-sénsk,) or MTZENSE, a trading-town of Rus- 


tive evidence. To such hearers did the primitive pe 
or story-teller address himself. It was the glory of his 


sia in Europe, oa Orel, on the Msena, 30 m. N.E. of 
Orel. Pop. 10, 


N. 


N the 14th letter and 11th consonant of the English 
9 alphabet, is a nasal of the liquid eeries, or it may 
be defined as an imperfect mute or semi-vowel, in- 
asmuch that part of its articulation may be continued 
for any length of time. X. has only one principal 
sound like that heard in fun, and after m is silent, or 
nearly so, as in hymn, condemn. N. or No. is au abbre- 
viation for numero, number; also for north ; for Nola, as 
N.B., nota bene (mark well); for New, as N. 8. New Style ; 
for Non, as N. L. Non liquet (the cause is not a clear 
one); fur Notarius, as N. P. Notarius Publicus (notary 
public), &c. Among the ancients, N, as a numeral, 
stood for 900; and with a dash over it, for 9,000. 

Nabohb, (na‘bob.) [From Hind. nawaub — naib, a vicege- 
rent.) The governor of a province, or commander of 
an army under the Moguls. During the decay of the 
empire Of the Moguls, some of the nabobs became in- 
dependent, and remained so until their dominions 
were conquered by the English. In popular language, 
the word is applied to those Europeans who have 
amassed n large fortune in India, and live in ostenta- 
tious splendor. 

Nabonassar, (ndb-o-nds'sdr,) a king of Babylon, from 
whose accession, in 747 B.C., the Chaldwan astronomers 
reckoned their era. 

Nacarat, (nik/ah-rat.) (From 8p. nacar, mother-of- 
pearl.) (Aanuf.) A Turkish crape or fine gauzy fab- 
ric, dyed fugitively of a pale-red color, which ladies 
sometimes ruh upon their faces, to give them a delicate 
tinge of pink. 

Nacogdoches, (ndk-o-do'chiz,) in Texas, an B. co.; 
areu, 930 sq. m.; C. Nacogdoches. 

Nacrite, (na/krit.) (From Fr. nacre, mother-of-pearl.) 
(Min.) <A silicate of alumina and potash, found crys- 
tallized in minute scales in granite, and exhibiting a 
pearly lustre — whence its name. 

Nadab, (na'ddh.) (Hel. a prince.) Among the Per- 
siaus, the pontiff or hizh-priest, whose dignity and office 
correspond with those of the Turkish mufti. 

Nadir, (na’dir.) (Ar.] (As/.) The point of the celes- 
tial sphere vertically beneath the observer. 

Na'dir Shah, (-shaw,) or Koutt KHAN, a Persian con- 
queror, 8. of Turkish race, at Khorassan, in 1688. At 
an early age he became chief of a horde of banditti, 
and for services rendered to Tahmasp Shah in freeing 
his country from Afghan invaders, was given the chief 
command of the Persian army, 1729. In 1732, after 
carrying on a successful war against Turkey, N. S. 
usurped the Persian throne, and in 1738-9 invaded and 
conquered Afghanistan, Candahar, and Delhi, in which 
latter city he ordered the massacre of 120,000 of its in- 
habitants. Assassinated, 1747. 

Nagasaki, (nuh-gis’uh-4e,) or NANGASAEI, à large city 
and seaport of Jupan, on the S.W. coast of the island 
of Kidu-Sion, 600 m. S.W. of Yeddo; N. Lat. 32° 43’ 4”, 
E. Lon. 18° 11’ 47”. It is a well-built place of one- 
storied houses, and has an excellent harbor, with an 
important foreign trade, to which latter it was thrown 
open by treaty in Aug., 1858. Prp. estim at 70,000. 

Nagpoor, (nig-poo’,) [Hind., “town of serpents.) a 
city of Hindostan, C. of a dist. of same name, p. Gund- 
wana, bet. the Wurdah and Wynegunga rivers; N. Lat. 
21° if Poy 799 11’, It has considerable manufs, 

è ,000. 


NWabum, (na'ŭm.) (Script) One of tho 12 minor 


prophets, was probably a contemporary of Isaiah, and 
flourished abt. 713-11 B. c. The subject of the canonical 
book which bears his name, is the prediction of the 
destruction of Nineveh, which he describes in the most 
lively and pathetic manner, his style being bold and 
figurative. 

Naiad, (nd'ydd.) [From Gr. nan, I flow.} (Afyth.) Water- 
nymphs, or deities who preside over brooks and foun- 
tains. They are represented as beautiful women hav- 
ing their heads crowned with rushes, and reclining 
against an urn, from which water is flowing. 

Nail, (ndl.) [From A.S. næœgel.] (Physiol) A horny. 
excrescence growing at the end of the fingers and toes 
of men and animals. When nails are compressed, 
curved, pointed, and extended beyond the digit, they 
are called talons or claws, When they encase the ex- 
tremity of the digit like a box, they are called hoofs. 
Tho substance of the nail is that of the skin, hardened, 
but firmly connected with it; for this reason, it is ex- 
tremely sensible at its root, where it is yet tender; but 
at the apex, where it is perfectly hardened, it is cape- 
ble of being cut without pain. —(J/unwf.) A small 
spike of iron or other metal, generally with a square or 
round head, formed for driving into, and fastening to- 
gether, boards, pieces of timber, &c. There are numer- 
ous kinds of nails, adapted for various purposes. For- 
merly made by hand alone, N. are now turned out in 
immense quantities by machinery specially devised for 
the process. The first machine for cutting nails was 
invented in New York, 1794. The first cutting- and 
beading-machine was invented in Pennsylvania, 1796. 

Nairn, (ndrn,) a seaport of Scotland, C. of a northern 
co. of same name, at the mouth of the Nairn River, 15 
m. N.E. of Inverness. Pop. 4,000. 

Naja, (na‘jd,) Nasa Haze or Asp. (Zodl.) A venom- 
ous serpent, a native of Libya and Egypt, where it was 
formerly considered sacred, and the emblem of divin- 
ity. Its bite is very deadly, and yet the serpent-charm- 
ers make use of it in their performances. It is supposed 
to have been the instrument of Cleopatra's death. The 
fatal cobra di capello belongs to the same genus. 

Nakhitchevan, (nik-ich-e-rahn’,) a trading-town of 
Russia in Europe. govt. of Ekaterinoslav, on the Don, 
25 m. from its embouchure in the Sea of Azoff. Top. 
14,500. 

Name, (nam.) co A.S. nama; L. nomen.) A word 
by which men have agreed to express some idea, or 
which serves to signify a thing or subject spoken or 
treated of. N. are either proper or appellative. Proper 
N. are those which represent some person or place, so 
ax to distinguish it from all others of the same species, 
iV. of persons are either Christian names, being given to 
us at baptism, or surnames: the first is intended for the 
distinction of individuals, the second for the distinction 
of families. The Romana usually had 3 numes : the præ- 
nomen, answering to our Christian name; the 
that of the tribe; and cognomen, that of the family; to 
these was sometimes added the agnomen, derived from 
some peculiarity in the character of the individual. All 
these are exemplified in the names Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus. 

Namur, (na’moor,) a strongly fortified city of Belgium, 
C. of a p. of same name (see BELGIUM), at the confluence 
of the Sambre and Meuse, 33 m. S E. of Brussels. It is 
a well and handsomely built place, situated on a rock, 
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' and carries on extensive manufs. of hardware, fire-arms 
cutlery, &c. N. was taken by the French in 1692, 1701, 
and 1746. . 23,389. 

Nancy, (ndn’se,) a well-built manuf. city of France, C. 
of dept. Meurtlie, and former metropolis of the duchy 
of Lorraine, on the Meurthe, 30 m. 8. of Metz. Pop. 
49,993, 

Nandu, (ndn’doo,) or Nanpou. (Zodl.) The American 
ostrich, Rhea Americana, differing from the Eastern 
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Naphthaline, (ndfthah-lin.) (Chem.) An organie 
su nee obtained as a by-product in the manuf. of 
coal-gas and the distillation of naphtha. It is in the 
form of brilliant white crystalline scales, having a 
strong odor resembling that of coal-gas. Attempts 
have been made recently to utilize it in the manuf. of 
coloring matters, and some of its compounds appear 
likely a of —— importance in this respect. 

1:153; rm. 


Sp. gr. Cool 
., estrich in having the feet three- toed, and each toe Naphthylamine, (ndf-thi’ah-min.) (Chem.) An or- 
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Fig. 487. — AMERICAN OSTRICH, or NANDU, 


armed with a claw; also, in being more completely 
feathered on the head and neck ; in having no tail; and 
in having the wings better developed and plumed, and 
terminated by a hooked spur. 

Nankeen, (nan-kén’.) (From Nankin, China, the city 
where it was originally fabricated ] (Manuf.) A sort 
of close-textured cotton cloth of a yellowish color, suc- 
cessfully imitated by European looms, and used for 
men’s light summer clothing. 

Nankin, (ndn-kén’,) a great inland city of China, p. 
Kiang-su, on the Yang-tse-Kiang, in N. Lat. 22° 4’, E. 
Lon. 118° 24’, Among its architectural beauties is a 
famous Porcelain Tower, erected in 1431, at a cost of 
400,000 taels. The commerce of N. is most important, 
and has its outlet through the ports of Shanghai and 
Foo-chow-foo. It communicates with Pekin by means 
of the Imperial Canal, and has extensive manufs. of 
Indian ink, nankeen, paper, &c. Prior to the close 
of the 13th cent., this pisces was the metropolis of the 
“ Celestial Empire.” p. 400,000. 

Nansemond, (ndn‘se-mind,) in Virginia, a S.E. co., 
skirted by N. Carolina; area, 400 sq.m. Its 8.E. angle 
is covered by the Dismal Swamp and Lake Drummond. 
C. Suffolk. 

Nantes, (sometimes written Navrz,) (ndnts,) a t 
commercial city and seaport of W. France, C. of ept. 
Loire-Inférieure, and formerly of the duchy and p. of 
Bretagne, on the Loire, 210 m. S.W. of Paris. N. is one 
of the most magnificently built places of its size in 
Europe, and possesses manuf. interests of the highest 
class, besides an extensive foreign commerce. Here 
was issued the famous Edict of Nantes (a decree of 
Henry IV.’s, 1598, granting full religious toleration to 
his Protestant ro tas and revoked by Louis XIV., 
1685). Pop. 111,986. 

Nantucket, (ndn-tik’it,) in Massachusetts, a co. situate 
at the extreme 8.E. corner of the State, consisting of a 
group of islands in the N. Atlantic, lying abt. 20 m. S. 
of the mainland of Barnstable co. Total area, 600 sq. 
m., of which Nantucket, the principal island, occupies 
five-sixths. Its surface is diversified, and its inhab. 
subsist chiefly by deep-sea fishing and the coasting- 
trade. C. Nantucket. 

| Napa, (na’pah,) in California, a N.W. co., with an area 

' of 800 sq. m., watered by the Las Putas and Napa rivers. 

It possesses mines of gold and quicksilver. C. Napa 
t 
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Waphtha, (ndfthah.) [Ar. nafatha, to boil.] (Chem.) 
This word is applied to many liquids somewhat similar 
in physical properties, but differing chemically. It was 
originally used to designate inflammable liquids issuin g 
from the earth in certain countries, but it has since 
been allowed to include most of the lighter and more 
volatile inflammable liquids obtained by destructive 
distillation or from mineral oils. Coal N. consists in a 
great measure of commercial benzol and its homo- 
logues. Mineral N. is the PETROLEUM, q. v. Wood N. is 
a name sometimes given to impure methylic alcohol. 





ganic base preeerse from naphthaline. It consists of 
fine yellowish-white crystalline needles, and has a most 
—— odor. It forms very defined crystalline salts, 
with acids, and some of its compounds are likely to be 
of t commercial value as coloring matter. Form. . 
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Napier, (na-peer’,) the patronymic of a noble Scottish 
house, illustrious in the annals of science and of war: 
the following figure among its most eminent members: 
Joun N., BARON MERCHISTOUN, B. at Merchistoun Castle, 
near Edinburgh, 1550; chiefly known for his discovery 
of Logarithms. D.1617.—Sim CHARLES JAMES N., a 
British general, was appointed in 1841 to the chief com- 
mand in India, where he gained great celebrit by the 
conquest of Scinde, 1843, in which he performed several 
exploits that have been highly extolled. D. 1853.— SIR 
WILLIAM Francis N., brother of the preceding, a British 
general, B. 1785, became famous as the historian of the 

eninsular War. D, 1560. — SIR CHARLES JOBN N. B. 1786, 
was cousin to the foregoing. Entering the British navy 
while a boy, he highly distinguished himself in the war 
with France and with the U. States; in 1833 commanded 
the Portuguese fleet which gained a decisive victory 
over that of Don —— ; and in 1854 he served as com- 
mander-in-chief of the British fleet in the Baltic, where 
his pu attack upon Cronstadt was frustrated by 
the imbecility of the ministry at home. D. 1860, — 
ROBERT, LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA, B. 1810, became en- 
gineer-in-chief of the angio Todinu army, and in 1867-8 
commanded the army dispatched against Theodore, 
King of Abyssinia. 

Na’pier ville, a dist. of Canada, p. Quebec. Pop. 11,688. 

Naples, (na‘piz,) (It. Napoli,) a magnificent city of 8. 
Italy, C. of a prov. of same name, and of the former 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, on the N. side of the fars 
famed Bay of Naples, near the base of Mt. Vesuvius, 118 
m.8.E.of Rome. Built in the form of an amphitheatre, 
N., as viewed from the sea, presents a coup d'œil of 
almost unrivalled beauty. Architecturally ing, 
its public edifices are more remarkable for their size 
than for their elegance of design. It has some manufs. 
This city, the supposed Parthenope of the ancients, has 
at various times been devastated by the effects of war, 
earthquakes, and the volcanic eruptions of its neighbor 
Vesuvius. The environs of Naples — Capri, Pompeii, &c. 
— are renowned for their picturesqueness and archæo- 
logical interest. . 418,968. 

Na’ples Yellow, (-yèl'lo.) ( Paint.) A fine, fresh, bril- 
liant-hued pigment, employed not only in oil-painting, 
but also for porcelain and enamel. Its use, of late 
years, has been in a great measure superseded by chro- 
mate of lead. 

Napo, (nai‘po,) a river of 8. America, in Ecuador, rising 
in the 8. slope of the Andes, and emptying into the 
Amazons in 8. Lat. 3° 40’, W. Lon. 78° 20’, after an 
E.S.E. course of abt. 500 m. ; 

Napoléon I., (na-po'le-iin,) (NAPOLÉON —— 
Emperor of the French, B. in Ajaccio, 1769, was the 
son of Charles Bonaparte and his wife Letizia Ramolino. 
He was sent to the military school of Brienne, 1777; 
became lieutenant of artillery, 1785; and for his ser- 
vices at the siege of Toulon, was appointed brigadier- 
general of artillery, 1793. On the 13th Vendémiaire 
(4th Oct.), 1795, the Convention having made N. com- 
mander of the troops provided for its defence, he dis- 
persed by a terrible cannonade the mutinied National 
Guard, and was immediately appointed to. the com- 
mand of the army of the interior. In 1796, he married 
Joséphine, the widow of Alexandre de Beauharnais; 
was appointed almost immediately to the supreme com- 
mand of the army of Italy, and after the victories of 
Montenotte, Mondovi, Castiglione, &c., signed the cele 
brated treaty of Campo-Formio, April 16, 1797. On 
May 19, 1798, he sailed from Toulon for an expedition in 
Egypt, during which he took Malta and Alexandria; 
aad gained the battles of the Pyramids, Aboukir, &c. 
Returning to France on the 9th of October, 1799, he 
hastened to Paris, soon mastered the state of affairs, 
overthrew the Directory on the famous 18th Brumaire, 
and (Dec. 22) was created First Consul for 10 years. 
In 1800, France being still at war with Austria, N. 
raised with wonderful rapidity an army of 36,000 men, 
began on the 13th May his magnificent and daring 
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march across the Alps, and gained the decisive victo- 
ries of Montebello and Marengo. He signed the treaty 
of Lunéville with Austria, Feb. 9, 1801; a concordat 
with the Pope on the 15th of July of the same year, 
and the peace of Amiens with England, March 27, 1802; 


- reorganized the several departments of public adminis- 


tration ; instituted the Bank of France; reopened the 
Catholic churches; recalled the émigrés, and superin- 
tended the drawing up of the admirable Code Napoléon. 
On the 18th of May, N. assumed the title of Emperor, 
was consecrated in Paris by the poke Pius VII. (Dec 2), 
and was crowned king of Italy in Milan, May 26, 1805. 
He gained the victory of Austerlitz, Dec. 2, 1805, and 
signed the treaty of Presburg, Dec. 26. The ere 
of 1806-7 (victories of Jena, Eylau, Friedland, &c.) led 
to the treaty of Tilsit, July 7, 1807. In 1809, a second 
war against Austria ended with the victory of Wa- 

, July 5-6, and the treaty of Schinbrunn, Oct. 14. 
S. divorced Josephine, Dec. 16, 1809, and on April 


‘ 1, 1810, married the Archduchess of Austria, Marie- 


Louise, who gave him, March 19, 1811, a son who 
was called King of Rome. On June 22, 1812, N. declared 
war against Russia, gained the victories of Smolensk 
and Borodino, and entered Moscow, Sept. 14, which had 
previously been evacuated, and almost totally con- 
sumed. After five weeks’ stay, the frost and snow of 
a Russian winter obliged N. to commence the dreadful 
retreat during which he lost almost all his army. A 
new coalition was then formed against him by Prus- 
sia, Russia, Austria, and Great Britain, March 1, 1813, 
which resulted in the defeat of Leipzig, Sept. 18-19, the 
invasion of France, the entry of the Allies in Paris, 
March 31, 1814, and the abdication of N., April 11. He 
was allowed to retain the title of emperor with the 
sovereignty of the island of Elba, whence he made his 
escape ten months later, Feb. 26, 1815, landed near Fré- 
jus, May 1, reached Paris, May 20, and reassumed the 
sovereign power. After losing the decisive battle of 
Waterloo, June 18, N. abdicated in favor of his son N. 
II., June 22, voluntarily surrendered, July 15, to Cap- 
tain Maitland of the Bellerophon, claiming the protec- 
tion of the British laws; but was confined for life, under 
the guard of England, on the lonely rock of St. Helen 
where he D. May 5, 1821. His remains were remove 
to France, Dec. 15, 1840, and deposited in the Hôtel des 
Invalides.— After the abdication of N. I., his son, N. 
II. (FRANQOIS BONAPARTE), retired along with his mother 
to the court of his grandfather, the Emperor Francis, 
who gave him the title of Duke of Reichstadt, by which 
he was thereafter known. D. 1832. Although never 
an occupant of the French throne, yet, in consequence 
of Napoleon I. having abdicated in his favor, the Bona- 
partist party chose to consider him as his father’s suc- 
cessor, and as such accorded him a title ho never en- 
joyed. — N. II. (CuarLes Louis Napo.fon BONAPARTE), 
3. in Paris, 1808, was the 3d son of Louis Bonaparte, 
sometime king of Holland, by Hortense de Beauhar- 
nais, daughter of the Empress Josephine by her first 
marriage. After the fall of the first Empire, the young 
prince lived in Germany, and in Switzerland, in strict 
retirement. Considering himself as the heir male of 
the Duke of Reichstadt, he made an abortive attempt, at 
the head of a few followers, to seize Strasburg, and re- 
store in his person the Bonaparte dynasty. Taken 
prisoner, his life was spared on condition of hie taking 
up his residence in the U. States. Thither he conse- 
uently came, stayed in this country a short time, and 
then returned to Switzerland. In 1838, he took up his res- 
idence in London, and in the year following brought out 
a work entitled Les Idées Napoléoniennes. In 1840 he 
made another futile attempt to forward his pretensions 
to the French throne, by landing near Boulogne, along 
with Count Montholon and some 50 others. The whole 
y were at once taken prisoners, and Louis Napo- 
n, after a trial before the Chamber of Peers, waa sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life in the fortress of Hum. 
From that place he escaped in 1846, after a cep 
ef six years, and made his way to England, in whic 
eountry he took up again his abode, till the revolution 
of 1848 brought him once more upon French soil, and 
he succeeded in being clected to the Franch Assembly, 
and in a short time afterward ruler of France under 
the title of Prince-President of the Republic. He suc- 
eessfully masked his ulterior designs untila propitious 
moment should arrive to carry them into effect. That 
time came on the 2d Dec., 1851, when, by a coup detat, 
be caused the arrest of all the chiefs of the Republican 
arty, dissolved the Assembly, and proclaimed himself 
ictator — a measure which, though illegal. met with 
tacit acquiescence on the part of a majority of the 
French people. But his ambition did not rest here. 
Having carefully sounded the tone of public sentiment, 
N. next caused a plebiscite to be taken throughout 
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France, which resulted in an overwhelming majority of 
votes being cast in favor of a restoration of the empire 
in his person. This change of govt. was accordingly in- 
stituted Dec. 2, 1852, when N. assumed the style and title 
of Napoléon III., Emperor of the French. The empire, 
at once recognized by England, soon became acknowl- 
edged by the other European powers. In the follow- 
ing year, Jan. 29, he married Eugénie Maria de Guz- 
man, Comtesse de Téba (seé Evuagentm). The leading 
events of N.’s reign may be briefly summed up as fol- 
lows: The Crimean War, 1854-6, carried on in conjune- 
tion with England, Turkey, and Sardinia, against 
Russia, and terminated by the fall of Sebastopol; the 
war of 1859-60, waged in alliance with Sardinia against 
Austria, and resulting in the Peace of Villafranca, by 
the terms of*which Lombardy and the Duchies were 
ceded to Victor-Emmanuel, who, on bis part, compen- 
sated his ally by permitting the annexation of Nice and 
Bercy to France; an Anglo-French expedition to China, 
in 1860, sent to redress injuries inflicted by that coun- 
try upon European commerce; an expedition, on the 
part of France alone, dispatched to Cochin-China, re- 
sulting in the acquisition of the colony of Saigon, &c.; 
the armed intervention in Mexican affairs, 1861, and the 
occupation of Mexico by French troops, withdrawn 
after the installation of Maximilian of Austria (g. v.) 
as Emperor, 1867; lastly, the inauguration of that ca- 
lamitous war with Germany, which cost the Emperor 
his crown, and France the loss of two fine provs., be- 
sides terrible sacrifices in men and money, the particu- 
lars of which are related under the art. FRANCE (q. v.). 
After the termination of the war, the release of N. from 
his temporary captivity at Wilhelmshöhe, near Cassel, 
was carried into effect, and he repaired to England to 
rejoin his family at Camden Place, near Chiselhurst, 
Kent, where he died, January 9, 1873. The Emperor 
left an only child, Napoléon Eugéne Louis Jean Joseph, 
Prince Imperial, B. March 16, 1856, upon whom was 
conferred the Order of the Garter by Queen Victoria, 
in 1872. He was killed by the Zulus, in southern 
Africa, June, 1879. 

Napoleon. (Numis.) Bee LOUIS. 

Napoleon, in Ohio, a vill. of Henry co. abt. 154 m. 
N.W. of Columbia. 

Narbonne, (ndr-bén’,) a manuf. city of France, dept. 
Aude, 34 m. N.E. of Perpignan. . 17,600. 

Narcissalen, (ndr-sis'sa-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
class , characterized by epigynous petaloid 
leaves, with symmetrical flowers, 8 or 6 stamens, and 
albuminous seeds. 

Narcissus, (-siests.) (Myth.) A beautiful youth, for 
love of whom Echo nined away; and who, nak in 
love with his own image in a stream, himself pined 
away, and was changed, according to the legend, into 
the flower called after his name. — ( Bot.) A genus of 
plants, O. Amaryllidaceæ, the numerous species of which 
are among the most beautiful of spring-flower bulbs. 
They have linear-lorate leaves. and radical scapes 
bearing one or many flowers, which are usually yel- 
low, but sometimes white. They have been thrown 
into several groups, among which the Daffodils are dis- 
tinguished by having the cylindrical cup longer than 
the funnel-shaped babe: 

Narcotics, (-kól'iks.) [From Gr. narké, torpor.) ( Med.) 
Soporiferous medicines, which, by causing stupefaction, 
take away the sense of pain. They seem to act first as 
stimulants; in large doses they produce tranquillity of 
mind, torpidity, and even coma. They are distinguished 
from mere sedatives, which produce no preliminary ex- 
citement. Opium is a narcotic; henbune, a sedative. 

Narcotine, (ndr’ko-tin.) (Chem.) An alkaloid con- 
tained in opium to the extent of 6 or 8 per cent.; it 
crystallizes in colorless traneparent prisma, is dissolved 
by alcohol and ether, although not freely. It isa strong 
narcotic, though not so powerful as morphia. Form. 
Cag Hog N O44. 

Nard. (Bot.) See NARDOBTACHYS. 

Nardo., (nahr’do,) a town of 8. Italy, p. Terra di Otranto, 
10 m. N.N.E. of Gallipoli. Jp. 10,971. 

Nardostachys, (ndr-dés'ta-kiz,) a gen. of Nepalese 
herbaceous plants, Ò. Valerianacee. The roots of theese 
plants are very fragrant, and those of N. jalamanat con- 
stituted, it is believed, the Nard or Spikenard of the 
ancients. 

Nargile, Nargileh, (ndr’gil-e.) [Pers.] A hookah, 
or pipe by which tobacco is sinoked through water :— a 
practice met with among Oriental nations. 

Narragansett Bay, (ndr-rah-gdn'sét-,) in Rhode 
island, a large inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 25 m. 
in length, by a varying breadth of from 3 to 12 m. It 
is enclosed by Kent, Newport, and Washingtom oos 
and contains several islands, of which Rhode ísland 
and Canonicut are the principal in size and impo) tance 
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Narration, (ndr-ra'shŭn.) [From L. narratus.] (Rhet. 
That portion of a discourse which gives a statement o 
facts connected with the main subject. 

Narrows, (The,) (ndr’rōz,) a strait or channel sepa- 
rating Long Island from Staten Island, and connect- 
ing the bay and harbor of New York. In its narrow- 
est part it is 144 m. in width, and is strongly fortified. 

Narses, (ndr’seez,) a Roman general, B. in Asia, rose 
by the favor of the Emperor Justinian from the posi- 
tion of a eunuch to that of commander-in-chief in 
Italy, 552 a.D. After defeating the Goths, and ss 
Italy from their presence, he was appointed exarch o 
that country, 553. D. 558. 

Narthex, (ndr’théks.) (Bot.) A plants, O. 
Apiacezx, closely allied to Ferula. N. asa- 
fætida (Fig. h a 
tall-growing plant 
of Western Thibet, 
produces some of 
the asafæœtida of 
commerce. On cut- 
ting into the upper 

of the root, a 
faice exudes which 

ens by expos- 
ure, and is collect- 
ed and sent to this 
country from Bom- 
bay. The drug is 
well known for its 
disgusting odor, 
which it seems has 
charms for some 
people, as the Per- 
sians and other Asi- 
atics use it as a con- 
diment. It has even 
been called the “food of the gods,” a strange contrast 
to its popular name in this country, namely, “ Devil’s 
dung.” In medicine, this drug is used as a stimulant 
in hysteria with excellent effect; also in cases of flat- 
ulence and chronic catarrh. Its smell is a very serious 
impediment to its use. 

Narva, (ndr'vah,) a town of Russia in Europe, govt. 
St. Petersburg, on the Narova, 81 m. W.8.W. of the city 
of St. Petersburg. At this place was fought the memo- 
rable battle of Nov.30, 1700, when Charles XII. of Swe- 
den, at the head of 8,000 men, routed the Russian army 
of Peter the Great. Pop. 8,000. 

Narvaez, Ramon Manta, DUKE or VALENCIA, (ndr- 
vah-aith’,)a Spanish general and statesman, B. in Anda- 
lusia, 1798, fought on the Christino side during the civil 
war; headed the manifestation which brought about 
the fall of Espartero (q. v.) in 1843; and became chief 
minister of state, 1844-6, and again in 1849, 1856, and 
1864. D. 1868. 

Narwhal, (ndr’wawl,) NARWAL, or Sea UNICORN, (Zodt.) 
The Monodon monoceros, an extraordinary marine ani- 
mal, which belongs to the Delphinide, but differs from 
the other Cetacea in being armed with a formidable 
horn, projecting directly forward from the upper jaw, 
in a straight line with the body. This horn is from 6 to 
10 feet long, spirally striated throughout its whole 
length, and apenn to a point; it is harder and whiter 
than ivory. The N. is from 20 to 30 feet in length from 
the mouth to the tail, and chiefly inhabits the Arctic 
seas. It is one of the most peaceable inhabitants of the 
ocean, feeding, it is said, on the smaller kinds of flat- 
fish and meduse. 

Nasal, (na'zl.) [From L. nasus, the nose.) (Gram.) A 

vowel is one which is articulated throngh the nose 
in conjunction with the mouth. Such consonants as 
m or n are also often called nasal, inasmuch that their 
sound partly depends upon the nose.—N. Bones. ( Anat.) 
The two small bones of the face which form the osseous 
portion of the nose. 

Nash, (ndsh,) in N. Carolina, a N.E. central co.; area, 600 
sq. m.; C. Nashville. 

Nashua, —— in N. Hampshire, a town of Hills- 
borough co., 40 m. N.N.E. of Boston. This place for- 
merly known as Dunstable) is situate at the juncti n 
of the Nashua and Merrimac rivers, and has flourishing 
manufs. of textile goods, machinery, hardware, farm- 
ing implements, &c. 

Nashville, (ndsh'vil,) a handsomely built and pros- 
perous city of Tennessee, O. of the State, and justice-seat 
of Davidson co.,on the Cumberland river, 230 m. E.N.E. 
of Memphis; N. Lat. 36° 9’, W. Lon. 86° 49. The mag- 
nificent State capitol, one of its finest architectural 
ornaments, was erected at a cost of $1,000,000. X. pos- 
sesses a university and other prominent public institu- 
tions, and is the seat of a busy trade with the surround- 
ing country. 
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Nassaun, (nds'sow,)a former sovereign duchy of W. Ger- 

many, *8 and W. by Rhenish Prussia, 8. by Hease- 
Darmstadt, and E. by the latter and H ; area, 
1,802 sq.m. Itscap. was Wiesbaden. This State gave rise 
to isp AIDAR of same name, divided into two branches 
in 1255, the elder remaining dukes of Nassau, while the 
cadet line founded the house of Orange-Nassau, now 
represented by the King of the Netherlands. NV. was 
annexed to Prussia in 1866, and has since formed s 
division of the p. Hesse- Nassau, E7 

Nas’‘san, in the W. Indies. See BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

Nas’san, in Florida, a N.E. co., b. on the Atlantis; 
area, 930 sq. m. ; C. Fernandina. 

Nassuck, (nds’sook,) a town of Brit. India, pres. anu 
95 m. N.E. of the city of Bombay, in N. Lat. 10° 56’, E. 
Lon. 73° 56’. . 30,000. 

Nasturtium, (nds-tir'she-im.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Brassicacer, consisting of dwarf uninteresting weedy- 
looking plants whose stems and leaves partake more or 
less of the acrid flavor peculiar to the order. The young 
shoots and leaves of N. officinale, the Common Water- 
cress, found in abundance near springs or open running 
water-courses, has been used from time immemorial as 
a spring salad. 

Natal, (na’tdl,) an English colonial possession in 8.B. 
Africa, washed by the Indian Ocean, situate bet. 8. Lat 
27° -20° 40, and E. Lon. 29°-31° 10’, and b. N. and 
N.E. by the Zulu country, and 8. by Caffraria, and sepa- 
rated from the Orange Free State on the W., by the 
Draakenberg range of mts. Area, 16,150 sq.m. Extent 
of seaboard, 170 m. Surface generally mountainous, 
and well-watered, but with no navigable rivers. C. 
D'Urban. This region was discovered by the Portuguesa 
navigator, Vasco di Gama, on Christmas Day, 1497 — 
whence its name. 

Na‘tal, a city of Brazil, C. of p. Rio Grande do Norte, 17 
m. N. of Pernambuco. Pop. 10,000. 

Natatores, (na-tah-to'reez.) |L., swimmers.) (Zoðl.) 
An order of birds, comprising those which are espe- 
cially fitted for aquatic life. Their plumage is thick and 
firm, toes webbed to the claws, tibiæ feathered to near 
the tarsal joint, the hind toe usually elevated, and 
rather small. They all swim well, and most of them 
dive freely. 

Natchez, (nåch'čz), the name of a N. American tribe 
which formerly had their home in the N. part of Mis- 
sissippi State, adjoining the Mississippi river. In re- 
sistance to the inroads of the French colonists, they, in 
1729, rose up and made a complete massacre of their in- 
vaders. In the following year, however, the tables 
were turned by a body of French troops, with their 
Choctaw allies, retaliating by making the chief of the 
N., and some 400 of the tribe, prisoners and selling them 
into slavery. The remnant became dispersed among 
other tribes, and eventually became lost sight of. 

Natch’ez, in Mississippi, a city, C. of Adams co., on a 
bigh bluff overhanging the earn river, 100 miles 
8.W. of Jackson, in N. Lat. 31° 34’, W. Lon. 91° 25’, It 
is a well-built and regularly laid-out place, and has an 
important shipping-trade in cotton. : 

' Nathan, (na’thdn.) (Script.) A prophet, who delivered 

| the divine message to David after his sin with Bath- 
sheba. 

| Nathanael, {na-thdn'a-cl.) (Script.) See BARTHOLO- 

MEW (ST.). 

Naticiderr, (na-tis’e-de.) (Zoiil.) The Natica fam., com- 
prising gasteropodous mollusks which have the shell 
globular, few-whorled, spire small, obtuse, aperture 
semi-lunar, and the operculum horny. 

National Assembly, (ndsh’in-dl.) (Fr. Hist.) See 

ASSEMBLY. 

National Debt, (-d/t.) (Pol) See Derr. 

i National Guard. (Fr. Hist.) The title given to a 
force of national militia, first instituted in 1789, and 
placed on a properly organized fonndation in 1791. It 
was based upon voluntary enlistment, in the ratio of 
one out of every 20 citizens. Its staff was dissolved im 
1795, and it was placed under the control of the war 
dept. After the Restoration, the force was disbanded 
in 1827; reéstablished in 1830; reconstructed on anew 
basis in 1851; and in 1871 was finally abolished By de 
cree of the National Assembly. 

Nationalism. A firm of socialism in which the 
theory is maintained that the Government should Le the 
owner of all the instruments of production and trans- 
portation, and operate them for the good of the com- 
munity at large. 

Nativity, (na-tiv’e-te.) [From L. natirus, to be born.) 
(Astrol.) Same as Horoscop, q. v.—(cript.) The 
coming into the world of our Saviour. — Eccl.) A fes- 
tival of the Rom. Cath. Church, held in commemoration 
of the birth of our Lord,—same as CHRISTMAS, q. v.; 
another in honor of John the Baptist, celebrated June 
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24; another in that of the Virgin Mary, celebrated on 
the 8th of September. i 
ia. See Asia MINOR. 

Natrolite, (na’tro-lit.) (Min.) A hydrated silicate of 
soda and alumina, which occurs in small rounded fi- 
brous masses, of a yellowish color. It is sometimes 
called prismatic zeolite. 

Natron, (na’triin.) (Min.) Native carbonate of soda, 
or mineral alkali. It is common in Egypt, and was 
used in large Agantas oy Mus ancient Egyptians for 
embalming. There are in Mexico and Central America 
several N. lakes, from the bottom of which native min- 
eral N. is dug up. 

Natural, (nd?’i-rdl.) [From L. natura, nature.) ( Mus.) 
A character which contradicts a flat or sharp placed at 
the beginning of a stave or elsewhere, and causes the 
note to become what it would be if the flat or sharp 
were not used. 

Natural His'tory, in its most extensive sense, is 
the description of material existences composing the 
universe. But it is usually limited to the study of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral objects of our globe. In 
this sense it includes zoJlogy, botany, geology, and 
mineralogy, with their dependent sciences. 

Naturalist, (ndtu-rdl-ist.) [From L. naturalis, be- 
longing to nature.) One who is well versed in the 
study of nature and the knowledge of natural bodies 

ially in what relates to animals, vegetables, an 
minerals. 

Naturalization, (ndt-u-rdl-e-za'shiin.) (Law.) The 
act of placing an alien in the position, or investing him 
with the rights, of a natural-born citizen. The Consti- 
tution of the U. States vests in Congress the power of 
establishing a uniform rele of N., and various laws 
have been passed in pursuance of this authority. The 
qualifications requisite, and the mode of obtaining N., 
are in substance as follows: The applicant must have 
resided in the U. 8. for the continued term of 5 years 
next preceding his admission, and 1 year at least 
within the State or territory where the court is held 
that admits him. Two years at least before his ad- 
mission he must declare, on oath or affirmation, before 
a court of record having common-law jurisdiction and 
a seal and clerk, or before a circuit or district court 
of the U. States, or before a clerk of either of the 
said courts, that it is his bona fide intention tu become 
a citizen, and to renounce for ever all allegiance and 
fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or sov- 
ereignty, and particularly by name the prince, poten- 
tate, state, or sovereignty of which he is at the time a 
citizen or subject. This declaration is recorded by the 
clerk, and a certificate, under the seal of the court and 
signed by the clerk, that he has made such a declara- 
tion, is given him, which is received thereafter as evi- 
dence of the fact. When the applicant has completed 
the necessary residence, he must prove the fact before 
one of the courts previously named by other testimony 
than his own oath. One witness, if be knows the fact, 
is sufficient. If entitled to admission without a pre- 
vious declaration of intention, he must declare upon 
eath and prove to the satisfaction of the court that, for 
the 3 years next preceding his application, it was bona 
Jide his intention to become a citizen; and every ap- 
plicant must prove (which may be done by his own 
oath, unless the court should require other testimony,) 
that he has behaved during the period of his residence 
as a man of good moral character, attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United States, 
and well disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the same. The mode of admission is as follows: The 
applicant goes to the clerk of the court and exhibits 
the certificate of his having declared his intention. 
The clerk then prepares a written deposition for the 
witness, setting forth his knowledge of the applicant's 
residence and of his good character, and another for 
the applicant, declaring that he renounces all allegiance 
to every foreign power, and particularly that of which 
he is a citizen or subject, and, if he has borne any title 
of nobility, that he renounces it, and that he will sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States. The par- 
ties are then taken before the judge, who examines 
each of them under oath; and if he is satisfied that 
the applicant has resided in the country for the requi- 
site period, and is a man of good character, he makes 
an order in writing for his admission. The depositions 
are then subscribed by the parties and publicly sworn 
to in court in the presence of the Judge; and the cer- 
tificate of the declaration of intention, the depositions, 
and the order of the judge are filed, and constitute the 
record of the proceeding. A final certificate under the 
seal of the court, signed by the clerk, is then given to 
the applicant, declaring that he has complied with all 
the requisites of the law, and has been duly admitted a 
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citizen, which certificate ls conclusive evidence there- 
after of the fact. An act to amend the N. laws, passed 
by Congress in 1871, provides special penalties not enly 
for the forgery of a N. certificate, but also for any false 
swearing, falee personation, the forgery of any paper 
or signature required under the NV. laws, the ante- 
dating of any paper, the selling of any paper to a 
person not having a rightful claim to it, and the use 
or the ——— to use any freudulent paper. 

Natural Philosophy, (-/e-lds’o-fe.) See Paysrcs. 

Naturalism, (ndé'u-rdl-iem.) (Theol.) That code of 
reasoning which attributes natural phenomena to a 
blind force acted upon by necessity. 

Naumachia, or Naumacay, (nau-ma‘keah.) [From 
Gr. naus, a ship, and maché, a battle.] Antig Among 
the Romans, a part of the Circensian games, consisting 
in the representation of a sea-fight or naval action. 

Nanumburg, (nõm'boorg,) a fortified town of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Saale, 25 m. 8. of Halle. It has manufs. 
of woollens, chemicals, &c. Pop. 14,852. 

Nauplia, (no'ple-ah,) or NAPOLI DI ROMANIA, a seaport 
of Greece, on the E. side of the Morea, on a gulf of 
same name, 5 m. 8.E. of Argos. Pop. 6,024. — The GULP 
oF NAUPLIA forms an indentation of the Ægcan Sea 
bet. the two E. arms of the Morean peninsula. Length, 
36 m.; breadth 20 m. 

Nauplius, (naw’ple-tis.) (Myth.) The son of Neptune 
and father of Salamedes, said by the legends to have 
revenged the death of his son, by deceiving the Greeks 
by false beacons, as they returned from Troy, and caus- 
ing them to be wrecked. 

Nausea, (naw’she-ah.) [From Gr. nausia, sea-sickness.} 
(Afed.) A sickness of the stomach, accompanied by a 
sensation similar to that caused by sea-sickness:— 
whence the name. 

Naateh, (nauch,) or Nautehee. 
DERE, q. v. 

Nautilus, (xaw’te-ltis.) [From Gr. naufilos, a sailor.) 
(Zodl.) A genus of mollusks, O. Tetrabranchiata, consist- 
ing in a single living representative species, N. pom- 
pilius, which has a shell formed of one continuous 
piece, rolled into a spiral form, and having its cavity 
divided into a great number of chambers by transverse 
partitions, each of which has a perforation, the various 
perforations being connected with each other by means 
of a pipe carried the whole length of the shell. The 
fossil speciesof nautilus, which are very numerous, are 
found in all geological formations, The name Paper 
Nautilus is sometimes given to Argonaula Argos. See 
ARGONAUTIDE. 

Naval Architecture, (na’edl.) [From L. navalis, 
pertaining toa ship.) See SHIP-BUILDING. 

Na’val Crown. i . navalis corona.] (Antig.) Among 
the Romans, a crown of honor consisting of a golden 
circlet representing the prow of a ship, given to him 
who first boarded an enemy’s ship. 

Navarino, (anc. Fylos,) (ndr-ah-re’no,) a seaport of 
Greece, in the Morea, on an inlet of the Ionian Sea, 6 
m. N. of Modon. Near this place, Oct. 20, 1827, the 
Turco- Egyptian fleet commanded by Ibrahim Pacha, 
and numbering 70 sail, was destroyed by a combined 
English, French, and Russian squadron led by Admiral 
Codrington. 

Navarre, (nak-vahr’,) (Sp. Navarra,] an anc. kingdom 
of Spair, now forming one of the Basque Prove., b., N. 
by the Pyrenees, separating it from France, and E. and 
S. by Aragon and Old Castile. Surface mountainous, 
with fertile valleys watered by the Ebro, Bidassoa, and 
other rivers. Among its minerals are iron, copper, and 
rock-salt. C. Pampluna. N. was originally peopled by 
the Vascones, a race driven out of it by the Romans. 
After invasions by the Visigoths and Saracens, it be- 
came an indep. state in §55, and in 1035 was divided 
into the 3 kingdoms of Navarre, Aragon, and Castile. 
From 1285 to 1828, N. belonged to France, and was 
finally incorporated with Castile in 1515, save a small 
territory on the N. side of the Pyrenees, which was 
subsequently united to the crown of France by Henri 
IV. Pop. 310,944. 

Navarro, (nah-vdr'ro,) in Texas, a N.E. central co.: 
area, 900 sq.m. Its surface, generally level, is watered 
by Trinity River. C. Corsicana. 

Nave, (ndv.) (From L. narvis, a ship.] (Arch.) The 
middle or body of a church, extending from the baluster 
or rail of the choir to the chief door. — {From A.8.safa.} 
( Mach.) That hollow in the centre of a wheel in which 
the spokes are fixed. 

Navel, (nd‘vil.) [A.8.nafel.] (Anat.) See UmBILicus, 

Navigation, (ndr-e-ga'shiin.) [L. navigatio.) The art 
or science by which, in open seas, ships are conducted 
from port to port. This is effected by the use of charts, 
and by keeping a journal of the courses from hour to 
hour, and of the distance in each, by means of the log 
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line; also by observations on the sun, moon, and stars. 
——— —— means —* knowledge of the an- 
n 8 noble art, yet Carthaginians, who 
superadded the highest commercial enterprise to the 
greatest skill which had yet been attained, achieved 
the most brilliant results. They made the whole of the 
old world tributary to their city. Not contented with 
exploring every nook and corner of the Mediterranean, 
they left behind the limits which had bounded the ex- 
cursions of their predecessors, visited the Atlantic 
coasts of Europe, the British Isles, and, pursuing the 
d idea which afterwards led the Portuguese to 
ndia, discovered a vast extent of the W. coast of Africa. 
The art of N. gained nothing for a long period after the 
fall of Carthage, and the invasion of the northern bar- 
barians effectually extinguished the few gleams of 
science which had survived her destruction. Every- 
thing remained stationary for centuries, until the dis- 
covery of the mariner’s compass, early in the 15th cent., 
and that of the variation of the compass by Columbus, 
in 1492. It would be tedious to enumerate the succes- 
stve improvements by which the science of N. has been 
brought to its present high state of perfection, inas- 
much as the —— of each and every important 
feature in this respect receives mention under their 
various heads in other parts of this work. 
— — Islands, a group in the 8. Pacific, 
bet. $. Lat, 13° 30/-14° 30, W. Lon. 168°-173°; area’ 
2,650 eq. m. N. of the Friendly I. Sur. hilly, soil fer- 
tile, prod. coffee, sugar. and fruits. Since 1879 under the 
a rotection of Gt. Britain, U. 8., and Germany, The 
. S. hasa coalingstation on Tutuila I. P. about 50,000, 
Navy, (na’ve.) [inom L. navis, a ship.] The whole estab- 
lishment of ships of war belonging to any country or 
state, including the collective body of ships, officers, men, 
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stores, armaments, &c. Henry VII.of England was the 
first monarch who maintained a fleet during peace; he 
built the Great Harry (Fig. 489), which was the earliest 
war-vessel of any size, and which was burned at Wool- 
wich in 1553. 

Navy, United States. The navy of the United 
States, long neglected after the civil war, has, since 
1883, been actively developed. At the end of 1895 the 
navy consisted of 18 iron-clad monitors, 6 steel-clad 
battle-ships, 2 steel-clad cruisers, | ram, and 1 coast- 
defense vessel; 25 steel vessels unarmored, 3 iron and 
7 wooden ships, and 6 torpedo boats, These battle- 
ships possess the heaviest armament and most effective 
resisting armor, while the cruisers are capable of over- 
taking the fastest commercial craft afloat. These yes- 
sels will be annually added to until the United States 
will be able to cope with any nation upon the seas. 
Na’vy-yard, (-yehrd,) or Dock’-yarp. (Nav.) A yard 
or depot (sometimes an arsenal) attached to a port or 
harbor, to serve as a place of deposit for naval stores, 
munitions of war, and all necessaries for the construc- 
tion, refitting, and repair of vessels belonging to a 
navy. The principal navy-yards in the United States 
are those of Chatlestown, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Nor- 
folk, and Pensacola; in England, Chatham, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Pembroke, Woolwich, and Sheerness; in 
France, Cherbourg, Rochefort, Brest, aud Toulon. 
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(ndz’ah-rith.) (Ane. Geog.) A town of 
Palestine he Galilee, 6 m. aw of Mount Tabor, 
famous in Biblical history as the birthplace of Christ, 
Its site is now occupied by a small, well-built town 
asirah, containing abt. 3,000 inhab. 


Nazarite, (ndz‘dr-it.) [From Heb. nazar, to —— 
( Seript.) Under the Moat dispensation, one — 


wholly to the Lord in pursuance of a vow. They were 
sometimes bound for their whole lives, at others m 
foratime. They were obliged to refrain from wine, to 
allow their hair to grow, and to avoid coming into con- 
tact with the dead. St. John the Baptist was a N. 


— (Lough,) (nd@,) the largest of the Irish lakes, 
p- 


ster, surrounded by the cos. Antrim, Armagh, 
Londonderry, and Tyrone. It covers an area of about 
150 sq. m., and has an average depth of 40 ft. 


Neal, Joun, (nél,) an American author, B. at Portland, 


Maine, 1793, has published numerous poetical pi 
novels, &c. . chief of the latter being Logan (1822), and 
Seventy-tiz (1823). In 1870 he gave to the world his 

. Wandering Recollections of a Busy Life. D. 1876. 


Neander, Jouwann Avoust WILAELM, (ne-dn’dir,) a 


celebrated German ecclesiastical historian, B. of Jewish 
descent, at Göttingen, 1789, became prof. of theology 
in Berlin University, 1812. D. 1850. Among the more 
important of bis many works are a Universal 

of the Christian Religion and Church (1833); Hi 

the Planting of the Apostolic Church (1832); and The Life 
of Jesus Christ in its Historical Relations (1839), the lat- 
ter production written as refutory of that of Strauss. 


Neap-tides, (nerp’-.) [From A. 8. nepftod, a low tide.} 


( Meteor.) The tides during the second and last quar- 
ters of the moon. The term also denotes low tides, not 
so high or so swift as the spring-tides. They occur 
when the attractions of the sun and moon act at right 
angles, the difference of their effects only being left. 


Neapolitan, (ne-pdl'e-tdn.) (Geog.) A native or ine 


hab. of the city of Naples; adjectively, that which 
pertains or has reference to that place. 


Nearchus, (ne-dr’kiis,.) a commander under Alexan- 


der the Great, and a native of Crete, who, abt. 327 B. C., 
conducted a successful expedition from the Indus te 
the Persian Gulf, and discovered the entrances to the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates. After the death of his 
master, he received the governorship of Lycia and 
Pan. phy lia, 

tet 8., an ox.] A generic term applied to 
all kinds of bovine cattle, as bulls, oxen, cows, &c.— 
Neat's-foot oil is a fatty oil obtained from the feet of 
oxen; and neat's leather is leather made of the hide of 
an OX. 


Nebo, (ne'bo.) (Script.) A mountain of Moab, Pales- 


tine, identified by Burckhardt, and others of the mod- 
erns, With Mt. Attarus, 10 m. N. of the Arnon. From 
its summit Moses beheld afar off the Promised Land, 
and on it he died. 


Nebraska, (ne-brds'kak.,) & North-western State of 
t 


the American Union, lies . the 45d and 40th paral- 
lels of Lat., and the 25th and 27th meridians of Lon. W. 
from Washington. It is b. E. by Iowa and a small se 
ment of Missouri, 8. by Kansas, 8.W. by Colorado, W. 
by Wyoming, and N. by Dakota Ter. Maximum length, 
412 m.; extreme breadth, 208 m. Area, 75,905 sq. m 
or 48,636,800 acres. The surface of this State is almost 
entirely undulating prairie, and forms part of the W. 
slope of the great central basin of the N. Amer. conti- 
nent. In its W. division, near the base of the Rocky 
Mts., is a sandy belt of country irregularly defined. In 
this part, too, are the “dunes,” resembling a wavy sea 
of sandy billows, as well as the Mauvaises Terres, a 
tract of singular formation, produced by eccentric dis- 
integrations and denudations of the land. The chief 
rivers ure the Missouri, constituting its entire E. line 
of demarcation ; the Nebraska or Platte, the Niob 

the Republican Fork of the Kansas, the Elkhorn, an 
the Loup Fork of the Platte. The soil is very various, 
but consisting chiefly of rich, bottomy loam, admirabl 
adapted to the raising of heavy crops of cereals. AN 
the vegetables and fruits of the temperate zone are 
produced in great size and plenty. For grazing pure 
poses, N. isa State exceptionally well fitted, a region 
of not less than 23,000,000 acres being adaptable to this 
branch of husbandry. It is believed that the as yet 
comparatively infertile tracts of land found in various 
parts of the State are susceptible of productivity by 
means of a properly conducted system of irrigation, 
Few minerals of moment have so far been found within 
the limits of V., if we may except important saline de- 
posits at the head of Salt Creek in its S.E. section. The 
State is divided into 63 cos., independent of the Ree 
serves of the Pawnee and Winnebago Indians, and of 
unorganized territory in the N.W. part. The ppl. towns 
wre Omaha, Lincoln (State cap.), Nebraska City, Colume 
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bus, Grand Island, ĉc. The government is vested in the 
hauds of an executive, consisting of a governor and 
other officers, besides which it has the usual legislature 
of two houses: a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. In the National Congress, NV. is represented by 2 
senators, and 3 delegates to the lower house. 

the total assessed value of property amounted to 
$54,279,352 for real estate; $38,855,095 personal. The 
total amount received from the sehool fund during the 

year 1890 was $1,137,995. Education is making great 

onward strides, the State University and an Agricul- 
tural College being excellent institutions, besides others. 
In the matter of railroad communication, the total num- 
ber of miles in the year 1830 was 2,782. It is intersected 
by the Union Pacifc line, with its off-shoots. Organized 
by Congressional Act into a Territory, May 30, 1854, 

N. entered the Unien as a full State, March 1, 1867. 

The population of N. in 1860 was 28,841; 1870, 122,- 

993 of which 789 were colored, an increase of over 

400 per cent.; in 1880, 452,438, which was divided 

thus: white. 449,806 ; colored, 2,376; native, 355,043 ; 

foreign, 97,390, males, 249,275, females, 203,158; last 


nsus, 1,056,873. 

Nebraska City, in Nebraska, a town, C. of Otoe co., 
46 m. S. of Omaha. 
Nebuchadnezzar, (n¢b-u-kdd-néz'zdr,) s. his father, 
Nabopolassar, as king of Babylon, and after taking Je- 
rusalem in 606 B. C., carried off to Babylon numerous 
captives, among them the prophet Daniel. He after- 
ward con meted Tyre and Egypt. D. 562 B.c. 
Nebula, tneb'ii-Iah, pl. NEBULE. pes a vapor.) (Ast.) 

The name given to certain luminous spots in the 
heavens, many of which the telescope resolves into 
groups of stars, whilst others resist the power of the 
best instruments, although astronomers are led to think 
that irresolvable nebule are also groups of stars. Some 
nebulw have very fantastic or complicated shapes, and 
most of them undergo great change in appearance, ac- 
cording to the power of the telescope with which they 
are viewed. Nebulw have been thus classed: 1. Those 
that are resolvable into clusters of stars ; some are glob- 
ular, others elliptic (Fig. 490), others of an irregular 
figure. 2. Such as ! the observer to suspect that 


. 
—— — 








Fig. 490. — NEBULA, NEAR THE BELT OF ANDROMEDA. 


they consist of stars, and would be resolved by tele- | 


scopes of higher power. 3. True nebulw, in which there 
is not the slightest appearance of stars, with the highest 
powers that can be directed to them. 4. Planetary 
nebulx, which have exactly the appearance of planets, 
and are of immense magnitude; their light must be 
most brilliant. 5. Stellar nebule, whose nebulous mat- 
ter is greatly and suddenly condensed towards the cen- 
tre; and 6. Nebulous stars, which are brilliant stars, 
surrounded by a perfectly circular disk or atmosphere 
“rd re light. Upwards of 5,000 nebule have been cata- 
ogued. 
Necessity, (ne-sés’se-te.) [From L. necessitas.] ers) 

The cause of that which cannot be otherwise; or what- 
ever is done by a power that is irregistible, in which 
sense it stands opposed to free-will. The schoolmen 
distinguish a physical NV. and a moral JV.; a simple or 
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absolute W., and a relative one. Physical N. is that 
which arises from the laws of nature, and which can- 
not be overcome without, for the occasion, setting those 
laws aside. Moral N. is only a great tendency, such as 
that arising from a long habit, a strong inclination, or 
a violent passion. Simple or absolute N. is that which 
has no dependence on any state or conjuncture, or any 
particular situation of things, but is found everywhere, 
and in all the circumstances in which the agent can be 
placed. Relative N. is that which renders a person in- 
capable of acting, or not acting, in those circumstances 
and that situation in which he is found; though in 
other circumstances, and in another state of things, he 
might, at pleasure, act or not act. When a man’s ac- 
tions are determined by causes beyond his control, he 
acts from X., and is not a free agent. 

Necho, (ne’ko,) one of the Pharaoh dynasty of ptian 
kings, s. his father, Psammetichus, in 617 B. 0., defeated 
Josiah king of Judah, and was himself defeated by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king of Babylon, in 606. 

Neck, (nck.) [From A. 8. hnecca.] (Anat.) That part 
of the body situate between the head and chest — 
(Arch.) The space above the shaft of acolumn, between 
the annulet of the capital above, and the astragal at the 
summit of the shaft below. —Neck of land. (Geog.) A 
long narrow tract projecting from the mainland; or a 
narrow tract connecting two larger tracts.— Neck of a 
gun. (Ordnance.) The minor part of a gun in front 
of the chase. 

Neckar, (nék’dr,) a river of S.W. Germany, having its 
source in the Black Forest, and falling into the Rhine 
at Mannheim, after a N.W. course of 240 m. 

Necker, Jacques, (na-kair’,) a French statesman and 
financial minister, B. at Geneva, 1732. He established 
himself in Paris as a banker, and realized a considera- 
ble fortune while still in the prime of life. In 1777, he 
was appointed director-general of the national finances 
at that time in a state of utter disorder. He effecteñ 
many and important reforms, which made him unpop- 
ular with a certain section of the court party. Dis- 
missed in 1781, and recalled to office in 1788, he was 
again dismissed from his post, 1789, and ordered to 
leave France, under suspicion of favoring too liberal po: 
litical measures. This step on the part of the court led 
to the first outbreak of the Revolution, and to his 
(Necker’s) recall within the short space of one month. 
Again appointed to office, he resigned the same in 1790, 
and passed the rest of his days at Coppet, in Switzer- 
land, where he D.in 1804. His daughter was the cele- 
brated Madame de Staël. 

Necrology, (ne-krol’oje.) [From Gr. nekros, a corpse, 
and logos, an —— Originally, a register of the 
deaths of the benefactors to a monastery. In the more 
modern sense, a register of short biographical notices of 
distinguished persons who die within a certain period. 

Necromancy, (nék’ro-mdn-se.)_ [From Gr. nekros, the 
dead, and manteia, a prophesying.] Among the ancients, 
a kind of divination by which future events were re- 
vealed by consulting the spirits of the dead. 

Necropolis, (ne-krdp'o-lis.) [From Gr. nekros, and 
polis, a city :—literally, a city of the dead.) The name 
given to some ancient cemeteries in the vicinity of 
large cities ; and also to some of our modern ones. 

Necrosis, (ne-kro’sis.) [From Gr. nekroa,a killing.| 
(Med.) A term used todenote the death or mortifica- 
tion of bone, but often restricted to the cases in which 
the shaft of a long bone dies, either directly from in- 
jury or from violent inflammation, and is enclosed by 
a layer of new bone; the death of a thin superficial 
layer, which is not enclosed ir a shell of new bone, be- 
ing usually termed exfoliation. 

Nectandra, (nék-tdn’drah.) (Bot) An important 
gen. of large forest-trees, O. Lauracew. The Greenheart 
or Biribi tree of Guiana and the West Indies, is a large 
tree 60 or 70 ft. high, without branches for the first 50 
ft., the trunk being between 2and 3 ft. in diameter, and 
covered with an ash-colored bark, which, under the 
name of Bibiru bark, is used medicinally as a tonic 
and febrifuge. The most valuable part of the tree is 
its timber, large quantities of which are regularly im- 
ported for ship-building purposes,its great strength and 
durability, together with the long lengths in which it 
is obtainable, rendering it well suited for beams, plank- 
ing, and similar purposes. 

Nectar, (néktdr.) [From Gr. nektar.] (Myth.) The 
supposed beverage of the gods, which was imagined 
to contribute much towards their eternal existence. It 
was, according to poetic fable, a most delicious liquor, 
far exceeding anything that the human mind can im- 
agine. It imparted a bloom, a beauty, and a vigor, 
which surpassed all conception, and together with am- 
brosia (q. v.), repaired all the decays or accidental in- 
juries of the divine constitution, 
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Neetary , (nékta-re.) (From L. nectareum.) (Bot.) That 

of the corolla A a flower which t ias ey- 
ike matter. It is very various in its figure; being 
sometimes only a hoilow in a petal, sometimes a smali 
squama or tubercule, and sometimes a small tube. 

Weedle, (é’di.) en A.B. nædi.) (Manuf.) A steel 
implement used in sewing, embroidery, &c. N. are 
made from wire that is drawn into various sizes and 
cut into pieces that are flattened at one of their ends, 
in which the eyes are then formed with a punch; they 
are next filed at the points, hardened, and finally 
polished with emery powder. — Magnetic N. (Navig.) A 
slender bar of steel magnetized, and moving freely on 
a point. It arranges itself in the direction of the mag- 
netic force of the earth: one end or pole pointing to 
the north, and the other to the south. As only opposite 
magnetic poles attract each other, it is, in reality, the 
south pole of the needle which points to the north pole 
of the earth, though it is always called its north pole. 

— Ger. stindnadel-gewehr.) (Gun.) Bee 

FLE. 

Needles, (The,)(në'dlz.) The name under which are 
known a group of sharp-pointed rocks the: off the 
N.W. coast of the Isle of J——— the English Channel ; 
N. Lat. 50° 39’ 9”, W. Lon. 1° W’. 

Neenah, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Winnebago co., abt. 36 
m. 8.W. of Green Bay. 

Neerwinden, (natr-vin’dén,) a vill. of Belgium, p. 
Liège, 2 m. N.W. of Landen, celebrated for the great 
battle fought near it in 1693, between the French under 
Marsha] Luxembourg, and the allies under William III. 
of England, in which the former were victorious. 

Nefasti Dies, (ne-fds'te di’és.) [L., inauspicious days.] 

Rom. Hist.) Among the anc. Romans, a term which 
esignated those days on which it was not allowed to 
administer justice or hold courts. 

Negation, (nega’shin.) [From L. nego, to refuse.] 

.) The absence of a natural quality in a thing; or 
the denial of such deficient quality. 

N tive, (nég’a-tiv.) [From L. negativus, that denies.) 
(Log.) A term indicating propositions in which the 
copula is denied. — ( Photog.) A photographic picture 
in which the lights and shadows of the natural object 
are transposed; the high lights being black, and the 
deep shadows transparent, or nearly so. A N. differs 
from a positive inasmuch as in the latter case it is re- 
quired to produce a deposit of pure metallic silver to be 
viewed by reflected light; while in the latter, density to 
transmitted light is the chief desideratum ; accordingly, 
inorganic reducing and retarding agents are employed 
in the development of a positive, while those of organic 
origin are used in the production of a N. The value 
of a N. consists in the power it gives of multiplying 
positive pruof.—.V. QUANTITY. (Algeb.) That quantity 
which is opposed to a positive one, and is characterized 
by having prefixed to it the symbol —. It isan error 
to state, as is sometimes done, that they are less than 
nothing; there is no such quantity as less than nothing, 
and negative quantities are as real as positive ones. 
Thus, if money which I possess is considered to be a 
plus or positive quantity, money which I owe must bea 
minus or negative quantity. If 7 miles towards the east 
are to be considered as positive, 7 miles in the opposite 
direction, or towards the west, are negalire. It is evi- 
dent that any quantity of one kind will neutralize an 
equal quantity of the other; but that, if the quantities 
are unequal, what was left will be of that kind which 
was in excess, —N. ELECTRICITY. See ELECTRICITY. 

Negotiable Paper, (-go'she-a-bl.) (Law.) Such 
documentary instruments as are freely assignable from 
one to another, as bills of exchange and promissory 
notes. 

Negro. (ne’gro,) pl. Nearogs. [From L. niger, black.] 
(£thnol.) A variety of the human species deriving their 
name from one of their most striking characteristics, 
their black color. Their native region seems to be the 
central portion of Africa; but the negro formation pre- 
vails also in E. and W. Africa, and, extending south- 
wards, is most strongly marked in Guinea. The origin 
of the negroes, and the cause of this remarkable dif- 
ference frum the rest of the human species, have been 
the source of much argument among naturalists. In 
Africa itself many nations of Ethiopia are not black, 
nor were there any blacks originally in the West Indies. 
In many parts of Asia, under the same parallel with 
the African region inhabited by blacks, the people are 
merely tawny. It is affirmed that the degree of de- 
velopment of the rete mucosum and its pigment deter- 
mines the power of resisting the excessive heat of the 
sun in tropical climates, as evinced by the negro (the 
type, in this respect, of the dark races), the European, 
and the Albino. It has long been the prevailing opinion 
among naturalists that the negro race is inferior, both 
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in organization and in intellectual powers, to the Bure. 
pean ; but individual cases have frequently occurred te 
prove that education cap do much towards enlightening 
and improving them. 

Ne’gropent, in Greece. See Evaaa. 

— — (ne-gtin’do.) (Bot.) A North American 
of trees, O. Aceracea, containing the Box-Elder or iS 
leaved Maple, Y. fraxinifolium, growing on the banks 
of rivers frum Pennsylvania to Carolina, and distia- 
guished from the true Maples by having pinnate leaves, 

Nehemiah, (nehemi'’ah.) [Heb.]} — A canom 
ical book of the Old Testament, so called from the 
name of its authur. Nehemiah was born at Babyloa 
during the captivity, and, abt. 444 B.c., succeeded Ezra 
in the government of Judah and Jerusalem. He was è 
Jew, and was promoted to the office of cup-bearer te 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Persia; and the op- 
portunities he had of being yin the king's pres- 
ence, ——— with the favor of Esther the queea, 
procured him the privilege of being authorized to re- 
pair and fortify the city of Jerusalem, in the same 
manner as before its destruction by the Babylonians. 

Neisse, (nirse,) a fortif. manuf. town of Prussia, p. Bi- 
lesia, on a river of same name, 48 m. BB. E. of Breslau. 
Pop. 18,747. 

Nejin, or Nezheem, (nézh’én,) a trading town of 
European Russia, govt. Tchernigov, on the Oster, 36 m, 
8.8.E. of the city of Tchernigov. Pop. 18,000. 

Nekrososiae, (nčk-ro-so'ze-dk.) (Med.) A method 
of embalming dead bodies by washing alone, without 
wound or incision. 

Nélaton, Avocsrt, (na-lah-tcn’.) a distinguished French 
surgeon, B. in Paris, 1807, entered upon the professor's 
chair of surgery in the Faculty of Medicine, 1851, and 
was made a member of the Academy of Sciences in 
1867. His most prominent work is Elements of Patho- 

i — Surgery (5 vols., 1844-61). 

| Nellore, (nci-lér’,) a city of Hindostan, pres. Madras, 
C. of a dist. of same name, on the Pennaar, 14 m. from 
the Bay of Bengal, and 100 N.W. of Madras. Fop. 
20,000. 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, (ndl’siin,) the most illus- 
trious of English admirals, was B. in co. Norfolk, 1758. 
He entered the navy while a boy, and before attaining 
his majority had earned for himself the rank of post- 
captain, and in 1779 effected the surrender of San Juan. 
He afterward served as second in command in the W. 
Indies, where he terribly harassed the French cruisers 
off Martinique. We next hear of him doing good work 
in the Mediterranean, at the siege and bombardment, 
and at the storming of Calvi, where he led the attack, 
aud lost his right eye. In 1797, he bore his share in 
the destruction of the Spanish fleet, off St. Vincent, 
by Sir John Jervis (afterward Earl &t. Vincent). He 
next blockaded Cadiz; thence sailed to Teneriffe, and 
in carrying the Spanish batteries there, lost his right 
arm. By this period, M. had fought in 120 actions 
atsea. In 1798, he was given the Mediterranean com- 
mand, and, on Aug. 1, destroyed the French fleet in the 
Bay of Aboukir. This brilliant victory — the Battle of 
the Nile — put a stop to Napoleon's designs on Egypt, and 
gave to N. the well-won honors of the peerage. In 1801, 
we hear of his appearance before Copenhagen (Denmark 
being at that time in alliance with France), where 
he destroyed the Danish fleet and land-batteries, and 
shelled the city. On Oct. 21, 1805, he crowned his glo 
by annihilating the French fleet off the Bay of Trafal- 
gar. Shot through the shoulder by a French rifleman 
during the hottest of the fight, N. lingered for three 
hours; when, learning that the day was won, he died 
composedly, his last words being, “Thank God, I've 
done my duty!” 

Nelson, Tuomas, an American general of the Revolu- 
tionary epoch, B. at York, Virginia, in 1738, was edu- 
cated at Cambridge University, Eng., and, as a member 
of the Congress of 1775, signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. After holding for a period the chief com- 
mand of the forces of the State, he became its governor 
in 1781. D. 1789. 

Nelson, in Kentucky, a central co.; area, 300 sq. m.; 
C. Bardstown.—In Virginia, a central county; area, 340 
sq. m.; C. Livingston. 

Nelumbiacegre, (ne-ltim-be-a’se-e.) } 
the typical gen.) (Bot.) An O. of beautiful water- 
plants, all. Nymphales. They have an elongated hori- 
zontal root-stock, from which are sent up long cylin- 
drical leaf-stalks, bearing the plate-like leaves in a pel- 
tate manner on their summit. These leaves are circu- 
lar in outline, with radiating venation, and covered on 
the upper surface with a glaucous bloom. The flowers 
are also borne on long stalks, traversed, like those of 
the leaves, by a number of air-canals, regularly dis- 
posed. The calyx consists of four to five deciduous 


From Nelumbium, 


NEM 


sepals, and the corolla of numerous deciduous petals, 
arranged in several rows. See Lotus. 

Nemaha, (ném’cah-aw,) in Kansas, a N.E.co., b. on Ne- 
braska; area, 720 square miles; Capital, Seneca.—In 
Nebraska, a S.E. county, skirted by Iowa; area, 410 sq. 
m.; C. Brownville. 

Nematoids, (ném’ah-toidz.) [From Gr. néma, a thread, 
and eidos, form.] (Zodél.) An order of articulated ani- 
mals, comprising worms known as Helminthes, Ento- 
zoa, or Intestinal worms. They live and multiply in 
the interior of other animals. There is scarcely an ani- 
mal that is not inhabited by one or more species belong- 
ing either to the W., or to the Trematods. 

Nem. con. A contracted form of L. nemine contra- 
dicente, which means “no one contradicting.” NEM. 
Dıs., a like abbreviation of nemine dissentiente, “ no one 
dissenting : ” — both terms used in relation to the state 
of public opinion; as, when a motion put to an assem- 
bly is passed nem, con., or nem. dis., as the case may be. 

Weinesis, (ném’e-sis.) (Myth.) One of the infernal 
deities, daughter of Nox, was the goddess of Retribu- 
tion. 

Nemours, Lovis CHARLES PHILIPPE RAPHAEL D'OR- 
LEANS, (na-moor’,) B. 1814, 2d and eldest surviving son 
of Louis Philippe I., sometime king of the French, after 
being elected king of Belgium in 1831, was obliged by 
his father to decline the proffered throne. After serv- 
ing in Algeria, and attaining the rank of lieut.-general, 
he retired into exile in England after the Revolution 
of 1848, and was readmitted a French citizen after the 
downfall of the Second Empire, 1871. 

Nenuphar, (nén’ii-fdr.) (Bot.) See NYMPHRACER. 

Neology, (ne-dl’/oje.) [From Gr. neos, new, and logos, 
doctrine.] (Theol.) A term applied to the rationalistic 
system of interpretation of the doctrines of revealed re- 
ligion. — (Lezicog.) The introduction of new words into 
a language. ai 

Neophyte, (ne’o-fit.) [From Gr. neos, and phyton, a 
plant.] (Eccl.) A new convert or proselyte toa reli- 
gious faith or system:—a name given by the Early 
Christians to those who after recanting the errors of 
paganism were admitted into the communion of tie 
true Church. 

Neo-Platonism, (-pldt'o-nizm.) [From Gr. neos, and 
Platén, Plato.) (Philos.) The tenets held by a school 
of philosophical mystics which arose during the 4th and 
5th cents. of the Christian æra. They were disciples 
of Plotinus and Ammonius Saccas, and in their system 
combined old Plutonic theories with an infusion of 
Eastern demonological tradition. By some, the term 
is considered more properly applicable to the doctrines 
advanced by the Eclectic Platonists, a school founded 
by Philo and Antiochus. 

Neorama, (ne-0-rah’mah.) [From Gr. neds—naos, a 
temple, and orama, a prospect.) (Opt.) A panorama 
which presents to view the interior of a large hall or 
building in which the beholder appears to be stationed. 

N — (ne-o’sho) a county of Kansas; Capital, Cans 
ville. 

Nepaul, (ne-pawl’,) a semi-indep. kingdom of N. Hin- 
dostan, at the 8. base of the Himalayas, bet. N. Lat. 26° 
30’-30° 50’, and E. Lon. 809-889, b. N. and N.E. by Thi- 
bet, E. by Sikkim, and 8.W. by other portions of the 
Indian peninsula. It is mountainous and woody, with 
mines of lead, copper, and iron, but has many fertile 
and watered valleys. The natives consist pany of 
Hindoos, and in part of a race denominated Newars, 
who are seemingly of Tartar origin. Pop. 2,000,000. 

mepowinarees (ne-pén-tha’se-e.) The Pitchers, an O. 
of plants, all. Euphorbiales, having but one gen., Nepen- 
thes, consisting of abt. 20 species of herbs, or half-shrub- 
by get by far the greater part of which are natives 
of the Malay Archipelago. The oddity of the foliaceous 
organs in this geu., with their remarkable pitcher- 
like appendages, has given rise to some difference of 
opinion among botanists as to which part of the leaf is 
the petiole or stalk, and which the lamina or blade. 

Nepeta, (ne-pe'tah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Lami- 
aceæ, distinguished by the calyx having about 15 ribs, 
andan oblique five-toothed mouth; and the corolla with 
the upper Pp raga a and notched, and the lower usu- 
ally three-cleft. The species, natives of Europe, are 
mrs under the name of Ground-ivy, Gill, and Cat- 
mint. 

Nephrite, (ne'frit.) [From Gr. nephrités, ———— 
(Min.) A sub-species of jade, occurring in granite an 
gneiss, remarkable for its hardness and tenacity. It is 
of a leek-green color, and was formerly worn as a 
remedy for diseases of the kidneys. The Chinese are 
celebrated for the manufacture of articles from this sub- 
stance. It consists of silica, alumina, and magnesia, 

Wephritis, (ne-fri'tis.) [From Gr. 
neye.) (Afed.) Inflammation of the ki 
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Nephrotomy, (ne-frdt'o-me.) [Prom Gr. nephros, the 
kidneys, and temno, I cut.] (Surg.) The operation of 
extracting calculi or stone from the kidneys by means 
of incision. 

Nepidee, (nép’ede.) (Zovdl.) The Scorpion-bug fam. 
embracing hemipterous aquatic bugs which have the 
body oval and much depressed. They are rapacious, 
and seize their prey with the fore-legs, which flex upon 
themselves and act as pincers. They can sting se- 


verely. 

Nepissing, (ne-pis’sing,) or Nipissinc, in Canada W., 
a lake situate bet. Lake Huron and the Ottawa River, 
and connecting with Georgian Bay by French River. 
Area, 750 sq. m. 

Nepos, CoRNELIUS, (ne’pds,) a Roman historian who 
flourished during the time of Julius Cesar and the first 
six years of the reign of Augustus. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Cicero, and his only extant work, Vite 
Excellentitum Imperatorum, is held in high esteem as an 
educational class-book. 

Ne plus ultra, (-iil/trah.) [L., nothing further.] A 
term signifying the utmost extent or extremity to 
which a thing may be carried. 

eo (nép’o-tizm.) [From L. nepos, a nephew.} 
(Pol.) A phrase which expresses a practice on the part 
of men holding high official positions, of providing for 
their relations (whether nephews or not) at the expense 
of the public, and to the exclusion of others who are 
better qualified. 

Neptune, (nép'tiin.) [L. —— ( Myth.) The prin- 
cipal sea-divinity of the Romans, identified with the 
Poseidon of the Greeks, was a son of Saturn and Rhea, 
and a brother of Jupiter. His wife was Amphitrite, 
and men were said to be indebted to him for the use 
of horses. He is commonly represented (Fig. 491) with 
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Fig. 491. -— NEPTUNE. (After an ancient cameo.) 


a trident, and with horses or dolphins, often along with 
Amphitrite, in a chariot drawn by dolphins, and sur- 
rounded by tritons and other sea-monsters. — (Ast.) 
The most distant of all the known planets, and 8th in 
order of distance from the sun, discovered by Leverrier 
in 1846. N. travels at a mean distance of not less than 
2,745,998,000 m. from the sun, his greatest distance be- 
ing 2,771,190,000, his least 2,720,806,000. Since the 
earth’s mean distance from the sun is 91,430,000 miles, 
it follows that the distance of X. from the earth varies 
from about 2,863,000,000 to about 2,629,000,000 miles. 
The eccentricity of his orbit is small, amounting only 
to 0°008720. The inclination of the orbit to the plane 
of the ecliptic is 1° 47^. N. is somewhat larger than 
Uranus,his diameter being estimated to be abt. 37,300 m., 
though, in the case of a planet which is always at so 
enormous a distance from the earth, no confident reli- 
ance can be placed on such measurements. The volume 
of V. exceeds that of the earth about 105 times, but his 
density being only 0°16 (the earth’s as 1), his mass ex- 
ceeds the earth only about 1634 times. We know noth- 
ing about his rotation upon, or the position of, his axis. 

Neptunian Theory, (-(i’ne-dn-.) (Geol.) The name 
given to that theory advanced by Werner, a German 
geologist of the close of the 18th cent., by which it is 
asserted that the substances of which the earth is com- 
posed were formed from an aqueous solution: being 
thus opposed to the Plutonic t , which attributes 
the earth’s formation to the action of fire. 

Nerbuddah, (nir-bid’dah,) a river of Hindostan, ris- 
ing in Gundwana, in N. Lat. 22° 40’, E. Lon. 87° 45’, and 
emptying into the Gulf of Cambay, 28 m. W. of Bar- 
rach, after a W. course of 70 m. 


the kid-| Nereid, (ne’rce-id,) pl. NEREIDS or NEREIDES. ( 
— A S 


The fifty sea-nymphs, daughters of Nereis an 
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Neri, Frurpo, called St. Pottre pe Neri, (na‘re,) an 
Italian monk, B. at Florence, 1515, became founder of 
the — of Priests of the Oratory at Rome. D. 
1595, and canonized by Gregory XV. in 1622. 

Neritidise, (ne-rit’ede.) (Zoöl. 
taining gasteropodous mollusks which have the skull 


superficial portion of the ventral or spinal cord is 
“sensitive,” the deep-seated “ motive.” 

Neshoba, (nr sh'o-buh,) in Mississippi, an E. central co.; 
area, 60 sy. m.; C. Philadelphia. 

The Nerita fam., con- | Ness, (Loeh,)a considerable lake of the Scottish High- 





Fig. 492. — NERITIDA. 


thick and globular. Fig. 492 represents (1) Nerila uslu- 
lata, and (2) Nerifina zebra. 

Nerium, (ne’re-tim,) a gen. of plants, O. Apocynacee, 
containing the well-known Oleander, or Rose-bay tree, 
a shrubby plant, with long, willow-like, leathery leaves, 
and termina! clusters of large rose-colored flowers. 
Nero, CLaupius Casar Drusvus GERMANICUS, (ne’ro,) Em- | 
ror of Rome from 64 to 68 a.D. He was the son of | 


Nensun, (no«'sts.) 


lands, co. Inverness, connecting N.with the Murray 
Frith by the river Ness, and S. with Loch Linnhe by 
the Caledonian Canal. It receives several rivers and is 
23 m. in length. 


Nesselrode, CHARLES ROBERT, Count von, (n/s-e¢l- 


ro'da,) a Russian statesman, B. at Lisbon, 1780, of Ger 
man descent, after a highly successtul diplomatie 
career, became minister of foreign affairs in 1816, hold- 
ing that position till 1x56. D. 1562. 

(Myth.) ‘The centaur, who gave his 
garment poisoned by Hercules’ arrows to Dejanira, with 
which she ignorantly occasioned his death, according 
to the legendary tale. 


Nentor, (ucs'lor.) (Heroic Hist.) A Greek hero, son of 


Neleus and Chloris, reputed grandson of Neptune. and a 
kiug of Pylos and Messenia. He is said to have partici- 
pated iu the battle of the Lapithæ against the Centaurs, 
and in the Argonautic Expedition. He distinguished 
himselfamong the leaders at the siege of Troy by his com- 
manding eloquence and wisdom, and is said to bave ruled 
with conspicuous success over three generations of men. 


mitius Ahenobarbus, and originally bore that name. Nestorians, (néa-tu'resinz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious 


but when the emperor Claudius married Agrippina, she ` 
procured his adoption, and &t last his appointment as | 
successor in the empire. 
dreadful tale of cruelty, crime, and brutal excess. As 


an example of the whole it is enough to say that he | 


murdered his mother and his wife. A successful con- 
spiracy at last rid the world of his unendurable tyranny. 
Rome was burnt down in bis reign, and he sang a poem 
of his own composition on the destruction of Troy, 
whilst the flames were raging; and made the con- 
flagration a pretext fur persecuting the Christians, (See 
Fig. 307.) 

Neroll, (nér’o-le.) See Citrus. 

Nerva, Marcus Cocceivs, (nur’eah,) a Roman emperor, 


B.in Umbria, 32 4. D. after being twice consul, was pro- | 
He ; 
ruled with mildness and justice, and, after adopting : Nests, (néatz.) (Zoùl.) 


claimed emperor on the death of Domitian, 06. 


Trajan as his son and successor, D. in 98. 
Nervation, (ntir-va’shiin.) (Bot.) The manner ofar- 
rangement or disposition of the veins of leaves, &c. 


Nerves, (nirvz.) [From L. nervua, a nerve.) (Anat.) ' 


Long white medullary cords, which pass in pairs from 
the brain and the spinal marrow, as instruments re- 
spectively of sensation and volition ; of which nine pairs 
proceed from the brain, and thirty-one from the spinal 
cord. They spread over the body like a fine nctwork. 
Formerly the word nerve meant a sinew: this accounts 
for the opposite meaning of the word nervous, which 
sometimes signifies strong and sinewy, sometimes weak 
and irritable. The nerves are often interwoven; and 
some of them have rounded masses termed ganglia. 
There are two systems of nerves: —1. Those of animal 
life, or the cerebro-spinal nerves, which convey impres- 
sions from the brain to the voluntary muscles, and are 
the media of sensation and voluntary motion; they are 
connected with the brain and with the spinal cord. 2. 
Those of organic life, the ganglwmic or great sympathetic 
nerves, which are connected with the brain and spinal 
cord, or with the cerebro-spinal nerves, by very small 
filaments, and are furnished with numerous ganglia. 
The cerebro-spinal nerves contain, generally enclosed 
in the same sheath, the centripetal filamenta, which con- 
vey impressions from their extremities to the brain, in 
the way of pain, &c., and the centrifugal filaments, which 
convey the influence of the will from the brain to the 
voluntary muscles. 

Nervous System, (nir’vus sistem.) The arrange- 
ment within an animal, of the brain, spinal marrow, 
and nerves; constituting the means of perception, 
volition, and muscular action. In some of the lowest 
organized animals, the X. S. consists of mere filaments, 
which, in those a little higher, are connected with a 
nervous ring surrounding the esophagus ; as organiza- 
tion advances, the ring gradually forms a brain, and 
ganglia are produced on the filaments. When the 
principal gangliated filaments are not parallel or sym- 
metrical, the organization is that of the Aeterngangliate 
or molluscous animals. When there are two gangliated 
filaments, which are symmetrical, and run parallel 
along the ventral aspect of the body, they indicate the 


The history of his reign isa 


sect Which arose in the first half of the 5th cent., and 
followed the doctrines advanced by Nestorius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople. He carefully distinguished the two 
natures of Christ, but affirmed that the human nature 
was not inhabited by the divine, as a temple by its 
divinity. He asserted that the Virgin was merely the 
mother of Chriat or man, and could not be styled the 
mother of God, seeing that God could neither be born 
nor die. This heterodoxy was resolutely opposed by St. 
Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, and condemned by succes- 
sive councils, one of which, held at Ephesus in 431, de- 
prived Nestorius of his episcopate as having been guilty 
of blasphemy, and he D. an exile in Upper Egypt. His 
opinions, however, had taken deep root throughout W. 
Asia, and Nestorians are still numerous in the moun- 
tain-ranges of Kurdistan. 

The structures which animals 
prepare for the rearing of their young. Some mammals, 
sume fishes, and many insects, but no reptiles, construct 
nests, but it is among birds that nest-making is most 
general. The nests of birds are generally constructed 
with such exquisite art, as to exceed the utmost exer- 
tion of human ingenuity to imitate them with pertect 
success. Their mode of building, the materials they 
make use of, as well as the situations they select, are as 
various as the different kinds of birds, and are all ad- 
mirably adapted to their several wants and necessities. 
Birds of the same species, whatever region of the globe 
they inhabit, collect the same kind of materials, arrauge 
them in the same manner, and make choice of similar 
situations for fixing the places of their temporary 
abodes. Every part of the world furnishes materials 
for the aérial architects: leaves and small twigs, roots 
and dried grass mixed with clay, serve for the external ; 
while moss, wool, fine hair, and the suftest animal and 
vegetable downs, form the warm internal part of these 
commodious dwellings. 


Net, Neat, (nél.) [From A. S. nett.) (Com.) That which 


is free of all deduction or diminution: thus, net weight 
signifies the weight that remains after all tare, &c., has 
been taken off. Negar denotes that which is unadul- 
terated; as, for example, neat wines. — Nets, are fabrice 
in which the threads cross each other at right angles, 
leaving a cumparatively large open space between 
them; the threads being also knotted at the intersec- 
tions. In this respect, netting differs essentially from 
weaving, where the intersecting threads simply cross 
each other. A great variety of nets are in use among 
fishermen, but the principal are the seine, trawl, and 
drift nels. The seine is a very long but not very wide 
net, one side of which is loaded with pieces of lead, and 
consequently sinks; the other, or upper, is buoyed with 
pieces of cork, and consequently is kept up to the sur- 
face. Seines are sometimes as much as 190 fathoms in 
length. When stretched out, they constitute walls of 
net-work in the water. and are made to enclose vast 
shoals of fish. The trawl is dragged along the bottom 
by the fishing-boat; and the drift-net is like the seine, 
but is not loaded with lead; it is usually employed for 
mackerel fishing. 


homaogangliate or articulate animals. When the brain 
is no longer a ring, but sends down the back a pro- 
longation of its substance, termed the spinal marrow, 


Neth/erlands, (KINGDOM OF THE.) See HOLLAND. 
Nettle, (nét’tl.) (Bot.) See URTICA. 
Nettings, (nét‘tingz.) [From net.) (Naut.) On ship- 


the organization is that of the myelencephalous or ver- 
tebrate animals, the primary division of the animal 
kingdom. In articulate and vertebrate animals, the 


bourd, a sort of a network or grating made of small 
ropes brought together with ropeyarn or twine, and 
fixed on the quarters, tops, &c., for varions purpnars — 


NET 


to prevent the approach of boarders, to stow away sails 
or hammocks, &c. 

Nettie-rash, (-rdsh.) [L. urticaria.) (Med.) An 
eruption of the skin, resembling that produced by the 
sting ofanettle. It goes off, or changes its place, most 
usually in a few hours; and is relieved by bathing the 
part aifected with very weak vinegar, and by the use 
of mild aperients. 

Neufchâtel, (noosh-ah-il’,) a W. canton of Switzer- 
land, b. E. and N.E. by that of Berne, S.E. by the Lake 
of Neufchâtel, S.W. by Vaud, and W. and N.W. by the 


French dept. of Doubs. Area, 281 sq. m. Its surface 
is traversed by the Jura Mts., and is partly absorbed by 
the lakes of Neufchâtel and Bienne. C. Neufchâtel. 


Pop. 97,284. — NEUFCHRTEL, a manuf. town, C. of above 
canton, on the N.W. bank of the lake of same name, 17 
m. N.W. of Fribourg. Pop. 10,328. — NEUFCHÂTEL (or 
YVERDUN,) (LAKE OF,) a considerable expanse of water, 
covering an area of 90 sq. m., bet. the Swiss cantons of 
Vaud, Fribourg, Berne, and Neufchâtel, and discharg- 
ing its surplus waters by the river Thiele into the Lake 
of Bienne. 

Weuilly-sur-Seine, (noo'ye-soor-sdn,) a manuf. town 
of France, dep., and on the river Seine, 144 m. W. of 
Paris. It was almost destroyed during the two sieges 
of Paris, 1870-1. . 13,216. 

Neuralgia, (nu-rdl’je-ah.) [From Gr. neuron, a nerve, 
and algos, suffering.] (Med.) An acute, and generally 
intermittent, painful sensation along the course of the 
nerves. The pain, which occurs in paroxysms, usually 
followed by complete remissions, is of every possible 
degree and character, being described in different cases 
as piercing, tearing, burning, &c. These paroxysms 
may occur at intervals of a few seconds only, or they 
may take place daily or on alternate days, or they may 
be separated by much longer intervals, which are often, 
but by no means always, of a regular length. With the 
pain, there is frequent spasmodic twitching of the ad- 
jacent muscles. The duration of the disease is very un- 
«certain. The patient may have only a single attack, or 
be may be liable to recurring attacks for months, years, 
or even for his whole life; it is, however, very seldom 
that the disease occurs but once. Death scarcely ever 
results directly from this affection, but the pain may, 
by its severity and persistence, gradually undermine 
the constitution. The disease may attack any part of 
the body where there are nerves; but in no part does 
it occur so frequently as in the face, when it is popu- 
larly known as Tic oureuz ; its seat being in the 
facial branches of the fifth pair of nerves (the tri-facial 
nerves). The resources of the materia medica have been 
exhausted in searching for remedies for this cruel and 
obstinate disease. 

Neurology, (nw-rdl’oje.) [From Gr. neuron, and logos 
description.] (Anat.) The doctrine of the nerves of 
animal bodies. 

Neuroptera, (nwrdp/t’r-ah.) [From Gr. neuron, a 
nerve, and pleron, a wing.) (Zoél.) A sub-order of in- 
sects, embracing those which have four membranous 
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Fig. 493. — ASCALAPHUS LONGICORNUS. 


net-winged wings (Fig. 493), the hinder ones largest, 
the mouth furnished with jaws, and the abdomen des- 
titute of string and piercer. In some the transforma- 
tion is complete, in others only partial. 

Neuroses, (nu-ro'scez.) [From Gr. neuron.] 
Nervous disorders. 

Neusatz, (nii'sdls,) a town of Hungary, opposite Peter- 
wardein, on the Danube, 46 m. N.W. of Belgrade. It 
carries on an active trade with Turkey. Pop. 20,000. 

Neuss, (nois,) a manuf. town of Prussia, on the Rhine, 
4 m. S.W. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 18,315. 

Neustadt, or Wiener NEUSTADT, (nii’stdt,) a manuf. 
town of Lower Austria, 28 m. 8. of Vienna. Pop. 13,700. 

Neustria, (ni’stre-ah,) or West France. (Hist.) The 
name under which was known the.W. portion of the 
Frankish empire after its division, 511 A. D. After 912, 
the name disappears from history. 
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Neuter, (ni‘tiir.) [L., neither.) (Gram.) The gender 
of nouns which are neither masculine nor feminine. 
N. verbs, or intransitive verbs, are those which govern 
nothing, and are neither active nor passive. When the 
action expressed by the verb does not pass to any ob- 
ject, the verb is said to be neuter ; as, I sleep, we walk, 
they stand still.— (Bot) Possessing neither stamens 
nor pistils, as a plant. 

Neutra, or NEIITRA, (ni‘trah,) a town of Hungary, ona 
river of same name, 45 m. E.N.E. of Presburg. Pop. 


10,000. 

Neutral Bodies, (ni’trdl-.) (Chem.) Those bodies 
which exhibit neither an alkaline nor an acid reaction, 
and which neither act as bases nor as acids. 

Neutrality, (ni-trdl'e-te.) [From L. neutralis, belong- 
ing to neither side.) (International Law.) A nation 
which does not take part, directly or indirectly, in a 
war between other nations, is said to be neutral. Cer- 
tain rights and obligations towards the belligerenta 
arise ; and through the infraction of these, the neutral 
power frequently becomes involved in hostilities with 
one or the other of them. A neutral nation has the 
right to furnish either of the contending nations with 
all supplies which do not fall under the description of 
contraband of war, and to conclude treaties unconnect- 
ed with the subject of the war; also, though this rule 
is sometimes set aside by the necessities of a powerful 
belligerent, to carry the property of any one of the 
hostile nations in its vessels, and under the security of 

ts flag. 

Neutralization, (-e-za’shtin.) [Same deriv.) (Chem.) 
The combination of any two elements, but particularly 
of an acid and alkali, in such proportions that the 
properties of each are rendered inert. If either sub- 
stance is in excess, its properties will be perceptible; 
which may be the case when the whole is really com- 
bined: thus we have both acid and neutral salts. 

Neuvaines, (ni-vdnz’.) [From Fr. neuf, nine.) ( Eccl.) 
In the Rom. Cath. Church, nine days’ successive offer- 
ing up of prayers, to propitiate God. 

Neva, (ne’vah,) a river of European Russia, govt. Bt. 
Petersburg, rising in Lake Ladoga, and —— into 
the Bay of Cronstadt, after a W. course of 40 m.; thus 
constituting the chief artery of communication be- 
tween Central Russia and the Gulf of Finland. 

Nevada, (ne-vah’dah,) a W. State of the Amer. Union, 
separated trom California on the E. by the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and b. N. by Oregon and Idaho Ter., E. by Utah, 
and §8.E. by Arizona, occupies the greater part of the 
great basin W. of the Rocky Mts., 483 m. in length, 
with a mean width of 323 m. Area, 112,900 sq. m., or 
64,184,960 acres, of which 832,000 consist of water 
surface. N. presents a somewhat remarkable succes- 
sion of mountain-ranges and valleys intersecting al- 
most its entire extent in parallel lines; the first being 
rocky and almost divested of trees and vegetation, 
while the latter are little else than mere arid, sandy 
plains broken upon, here and there, by saline and 
alkali flats, intersected by broad, shallow streams. The 
bottoms of these rivers — chief among which are the 
Humboldt, Truckee, Walker, and Carson — supply the 
only tracts of fertile and well-timbered soil to be met 
with in the State. Besides the Sierra Nevada (q.v.), are 
the Mammoth, Humboldt, and Augusta mountain- 
ranges. Pyramid, Walker, Tahoe, and Humboldt are 
the principal of its lakes. Agriculture in NV. forms 
entirely a secondary industry to mining: this State, 
in regard to mineral deposits, being peers the rich- 
est region on the N. American continent. e mineral 
lands, estimated at the lowest to be not less than 5,699,- 
840 acres, comprise rich deposits of silver-ore, gold, 
copper, iron, salt, sulphur, gypsum, manganese, plum- 
bago, zinc, tin, galena, cobalt, arsenic, &c., besides val- 
uable clays, lime- and building-stone, ite, marble, 
&c. Silver was first discovered in 1859, at the Com- 
stock Lode, the State, in fact, may be said to have 
dated its growth from the discovery of its argentiferous 
wealth. The total amount of bullion deposited at 
the U. S. Assay office for this state up to June 30, 1881, 
was, gold, $15,139,055; silver, $77,435,742. Total, $92,- 
574,793. Grazing is extensively carried on, and ample 
educational facilities have been established. Already 
$30,000,000 have been invested in railroad communica- 
tion; the total length in Nev. was nearly 400 miles. 
Masses of ore called horn silver are taken from the veins 
in large lamins, and yield, in many cases, from $10,000 
to $14.00) per ton. The State is politically di- 
vided into 17 counties, and a large territory as 
yet, practically unorganized, with Carson City for ite 
capital. The executive is vested in a governor, as- 
sisted by subordinate State officers, and the 1 
lature consists of a senate of 25 members, and a 
bouso of represeutatives mumbering 6U. JV. senes two 
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senators and one representative to the Federal Con- | New nage bende shars (EI Anra) an island of Aus 
t 


Education in N. is provided for by a National 

grant of 2,661,680 acres, the proceeds of which are de- 

ed to form a permanent school-fund. N. dates its 

organization as a Territory from March 2, 1861, and as a 
Btate from Mar. 21, 1864. 

Weva‘da, in California, a N.E. co, b. E. by the Sierra 
Nevada ; area, 1,400 sq. m. ; C. Nevada City. 

Nevers, (na-vair’,) a flourishing manuf. city of France, 
C. dept. Nièvre, at the confluence of the rivers Loire 
and Nièvre, 133 m. 8.8.E. of Paris. Pop. 20,700. 

BHeville, (Port,) (s¢v’t/,) in Brit. Columbia, an inlet 
lying in the N. of Vancouver's Island; N. Lat. 60° 
32’, W. Lon. 125°. 

Nevis, (név'is,) an island of the Lesser Antilles group, 
Brit. W. Indies, in N. Lat. 17° 10’, W. Lon. 62° 40’, 2m. 
B.E. of 8t. Kitt’s. Area, 68 sq.m. C. Charlestown. Pup. 
9,822. 

New Albany, in Indiana, a city, C. of Floyd co.. on 
the Ohio, 100 m. 8. by E. of Indianapolis. 

Newark, (wii’drk,)a manuf. borough of England, co. 
Nottingham, on a river of same name tributary to the 
Trent, 16 m. N.E. of Nottingham. Jp. 12,218. 

New’ark, in New Jersey, a finely-built and flourishing 
city and port uf entry, C. of Essex co., on the Passaic 
river, 47 m. N.E. of Trenton. It has extensive manufs. 
of machinery, carriages, hardware, leather, clothing, 
êc., and was founded in 1666 by a body of Connecticut 
settlers. —In New York, a vill. 
of Wayne co., 30 m. E. by 8 of Rochester. 

Newaygo, (ne-wa'go,) in Michigun, a W. co. of the 
Lower Peninsula; area, 864 sq. m; county-seat, Ne- 
waygo. 

New Bencon, (-bë'kün,) or GRAND Sacaem, the high- 
est point of the Highlands of the Hudson, New York 
State, in Dutchess co., taking ite name from beacons 
lighted ou its summit during the American Revolu- 
tionary War. Altitude, 1,685 ft. above sea-level. 

New Bedford, (-b¢d’fird,) in Massachusetts, an im- 
portant manuf. city and port of entry, and semi-cap. 
of Bristol co., at the entrance to Acashnet River, 55 m. 
8. of Boston. Its harbor is commodious and strongly 
fortified, and it has important trading interests con- 
nected with the whale and other fisheries. 

New Berne, (nii'birn,) in N. Carolina, a prosperous 
town and port of entry, C. of Craven co., and former 
metropolis of the State, at the confluence of the Trent 
and Neuse rivers, 120 m. S.E. of Raleigh. 

Newberry, (nii'bér-re,) in S. Carolina, a N.W. central 
dist.; area, 616 sq. m.; C. Newberry. 

New Bright’on, in New York, a town of Richmond 
co., abt. 6 m. S.W. of New York city. 

New Brunswick, (-brinz'wik,) an extensive tract of 
country which forms a S.E. division of the Dominion 
of Canada, bet. N. Lat. 45° 5’-48° 5’, and W. Lon. 63° 
47-670 53’, and connecting with the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia on the 8.E. by a low isthmus. It is b. N. by the 
Lower Canadian provs. of Bonaventure and Remouski, 
W. by the Gulf of Bt. Lawrence and Prince Edward 
Island, 8. by the Bay of Fundy, and W. by the Amer. 
State of Maine. Area, 27,030 sq.m. Extreme length, 
from N. to 8.,180 m.; mean breadth, 150 m. Surface 
— rugged, and covered for the most part with 

ense forests. Soil generally fertile and productive. 
It is amply watered: the principal rivers being the 
Miramichi, Restigouche, and St. John. On its E. coast 
are the considerable bays of Chaleur and Miramichi, 8. 
those of Chignecto and Passamaquoddy. Coal, iron, 
and gypsum are largely found, besides antimony, cop- 
r,and manganese. The chief industrial pursuits rise 
m the produce of the forests and the fisheries, while 
the progress of agriculture increases annually, wheat, 
Indian-corn, barley, and oats being the principal cereals 
raised. C. Fredericton; but St. John is the principal 
seaport. X. B. is under the rule of a Lieut.-Governor, 
assisted by an Executive Council and a Legislative As- 
sembly elected by the people. In the early part of the 
18th cent., this country belonged to the French, and 
was known by the name of New France. In 1763, along 
with the rest of Canada, N. B. was ceded to Great 
Britain, and in 1785 became a separate and independent 
eolony, till its fusion with the Canadian Dominion in 
1867. Pop. 396,449. 

New Bruns’wick, in New Jersey, a handsome, thriv- 
ing city, C. of Middlesex co, on the Raritan, 26 miles 
N.N.E. of Trenton. ni 

Newburgh, (nii/biirg,) a manut. and picturesquely 
situated town of New York State, Orange co., on the 
Hudson, 87 m. 8. of Albany. 

Newburyport, (nii’biir-e-pért,) in Massachusetts, a 
well-built and manuf. city and pont of entry, C. of Essex 
co„ on the Merrimac, 34 m. N. by E. of Boston. 
shipping interests are extensivo, 
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tralasia, lying in the 8. Pacific Ocean, bet 8. Lat. 20°- 
22° 30’, E. Lon. 164° 5’-167°; area, 6,000 sq.m. Surface 
mountainous, with coasts difficult of approach, being 
surrounded on all sides by coral-reefs. Vessels may, 
however, find secure anchorage at Port 8t. Vincent on 
the 3.W. side, and Port Balade on the N.E. This island, 
discovered by Capt. Cook in 1774, was taken possession 
of by the French in 1853, and has since been used by 
them as a convict settlement, to which, in 1872, several 
hundred persons condemned for participation in the 
insurrection of the Commune of Paris were deported. 
Its pup. increases rapidly since the discovery in 1870 
of rich deposits of gold in several parts of the island. 

New Castile, (-kds'l,) in Delaware, a N. co., b. N. and 
W. Ly Maryland and Pennsylvania, and E. by the Dela- 
ware river; area, 520 square miles.—A tuwn and 
port of entry, C. of above co., on the Delaware river, 42 
m. N. of Dover. It has manuf. of machinery, steam- 
locomotives, &c. 

New'castle-under-Lyme, (lim) a manuf. 
borough of England, co. Stafford, 15 m. N.N.W. of the 
town of Stafford. Pop. 15,949. 

Newcastie-upon-Tyne, — a flourishin 
borough and seaport of England, co. Northumberlan 
on the Tyne, 64 m. E. of Carlisle. It isa place of ex- 
tensive commerce with the N. of Europe, and ships im- 
mense quantities of coal to all parts of the world. Fop. 
133,367. 

Newel, (nii’@l.) (Arch.) The central pillar or column 
around which the steps of a circular staircase wind; 
they are sometimes continued above the steps up tu the 
vaulting of the roof, and support a series of radiating 
ribs. It is only found in Gothic architecture. 

New England, (-inggidnd.) (Geog.) A name under 
which is known all that N.E. portion of the American 
Union embraced by the States of Maine, Mass., Rhode 
Island, New Hampebire, Vermont, and Connecticut; 
bet. N. Lat. 41°-48°, W. Lon. 679-749. Coast-line, abt. 
700 m. in extent. This region, called N.E. by Capt. John 
Smith, in 1614, had previously borne the name of North 
Virginia, conferred upon it by ite origiual grantees, the 
Plymouth Company, in 1606. 

Newfoundland, (nu-find-lind’,) an island belong- 
ing to Great Britain, situate bet. N. Lat. 46° 30’-51° 39’, 
and W. Lon. 52° 15’-59° 60’, on the N.E. side of the 
Gulf of £t. Lawrence,and separated from the mainland 
of Labrador by the Straits of Belle-isle, abt. 12 m. broad. 
It is about 1,000 m. in circumference, and embraces an 
area of 40,200 sq.m. Its form is that of an equilateral 
triangle of which Cape Race constitutes the 8.E. point. 
Surface rugged and mountainous, with an indifferent 
soil, watered by the Humber and Exploit rivers. The 
deep-sea fisheries form the chief source of wealth and 
industry. C.8t.John's. E. and S.E. lie the greatest sub» 
marine plateaux known, which, under the title of the 
Banksof Newfowndland,embrace a tract of ocean-surface 
nearly 600 m. long, by 200 broad, with a depth of water 
varying from 20 to 108 fathoms. This island, discovered 
by John Cabot in 1497, despite many attempts remained 
uncolonized till the early part of the 17th cent., when 
Sir George Calvert (Lord Baltimore) settled in the great 
peninsula in the 8.E.,and named it the Province of 
Aralon. Its history during the remainder of that cent. 
and part of the 18th, is Tittle more than a record of 
rivalries and feuds bet. the English and French fisher- 
men, till, by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, ratified by 
that of Paris in 1763, the island was entirely ceded to 


England. Pop. 146,536. 

Newfoundland Dog: (Zobl.) A noble species of 
the canine race, which has no superior for faithful at- 
tachment to his master, great strength, sagacity, and- 
perseverance; for good temper, patience, and quiet 
fondness to all who belong to the household ; as well as 
for being the fearless protector of whatever may be en- 
trusted to his vigilant care. In his native country he 
serves to convey light loads of wood or provision, om 
sledges, over many a rugged track; nor is hea con 
temptible assistant to the aquatic sportsman, either 
there or here, in rescuing his birds from the water. 
With so many excellent qualities. we may well excuse 
him if he sometimes shows impatience of restraint at 
being kept chained up, or if, apparently unprovoked, he 
should bite the hand that has been accustomed to ca- 
ress him. There are several varieties of the N. species, 
differing in size, and in the character and color of the 
fur. In general, the muzzle is broad, the head raised, 
and the carriage majestic; the color is black and white, 
the latter generally predominating ; the hair waved or 
curly; the tail thick, bushy, and the end of it curled 
aw Georgi (jor'je-ah,) formerly given to 

ew Geo a, 4] a name formerly given 

al] that Dornan of the W. seaboard of N. America, in- 
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elnded bet. the Gulf of Georgia and the Columbia river, 
on the W. and S. respectively, and embracing Vancouver 
Island within its limits. 
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New Granada. See COLOMBIA (UNITED STATES oF). 

New Guinea, (-gin'ne.) See PAPUA. 

New Hampshire, (-hdmp’shir,) a N.E. and one of 
the New England States of the American Republic, bet. 
N. Lat. 42° 41’-45° 11’, and W. Lon. 70° 40’-72° 28’, is b. 
N. by Canada, E. by Maine, 8. by Massachusetts, and 
W. by Vermont, with its S.E. angle abutting on the At- 
lantic Ocean; length from N. to S., 168 miles, average 
width, 45 m. Area, 9,280 sq. m., or 5,939,200 acres, Sur- 
face diversified, being generally level for some miles 
inland from the coast till its elevation into the range 
of the White Mts., in the N. part of the State, of which 
the highest point, Mt. Washington, forms the loftiest 
summit in New England. This range has outlying 
groups in the Grand Monadnock, Kearsarge, and Moose- 
hillock Mts., interspersed over the State. The pp. rivers 
are the Connecticut (which forms its entire W. line of 
demarcation), with its many tributaries; and the Mer- 
rimac, with its feeders, flowing through the centre of 
the State to its embouchure in the Atlantic. The up- 
per waters of the Androscoggin drain a large portion 
of the N. section. N. H. boasts many considerable 
lakes, such as those of Winnipiseogee, Ossipee, and Um- 
bagog. The N. portion of the State has, from its pic- 
turesque wildness and grandeur of scenery, become 
designated the “Switzerland” of the U. States. The 
geological features of NW. H. consist mainly of the anc. 
metamorphic, gneiss, and granitic formations; iron, 
copper, zinc, and lead ores exist, along with other min- 
erais, but they have so far been little attended to. 
Lumber supplies a prominent product of the State, and 
with agriculture constitutes the chief source of wealth 
and industry. The chief cereals grown are Indian corn, 
oats, wheat, and rye. Cattle-feeding is a branch of 
husbandry largely engaged in in the more sparsely set- 
tled districts: in the more populous centres manufac- 
tures are extensively carried on—especially that of 
cotton cloths, In 1890 N. H. had 32,181 farms, against 
29,642 in 1870; of the 32,181 mentioned 5 214 contaimed 
from 20 to 50 acres ; 8,014 from 50 to 100 acres, and 12,403 
from 180 to 500 arres ; 29,566 farms were occupied by 
their owners, 1,237 rented and 1,878 worked on shares. 
The farm crops for 1890, as per U. S. census, were chiefly 
as tullows: Indian corn, acreage 36,553, product 1,058, , 
625 bshs.; wheat, acreage 11,245, product 193,621 bshs. ; 
oats, acreage 29,434 product 1,018,006 bshs. N. H. is 
divided into 10 counties. Its principal cities and towns 

are, Coneord (State capital), Portsmouth, Manchester, 
Bristol, Nashua, Haverhill and Gorham. The Gov. 
érnor, the Senators and the Representatives are elected 
annually. X H. sends 2 senators and 2 representa- 
tives to the Federal Congress. The educational insti 
tutions of the State are most excellent, the chief of 
them above the rank of academies being Dartmouth 
College. N. H. supplies ample provision fo the re 
quirements of the sick, the insane and the destitute, 
being in these respects no whit behind her sister States 
of New England. The early settlement of this State is 
intimately associated with that of Maine (g. v.). Mas-+ 
sachusetts, from 1641 till 1679, included N. H within 
her jurisdiction; in the last-named year, however, her 
authority was declared by the English Privy Council 
to be illegally exercised, whereupon N. H. severed the 

@eonnection. This state of things continued till 1689, 

when she once more came under the authority (this time 

nominal) of the former State. In 1692 she became again 
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New Hebrides, (-héb’re-deez,) a 





New Holland. 
New Jersey, (-jiir’z,) a N.E. central State of the 
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an indep. prov.,and as such remained till 1776, when 
she united with the colonies in declaring for indepen- 
dence from the mother country. NV. H. bore a distin- 
guished part in the War of the Revolution, and in 1788 
gave in her adhesion to the National Constitution. 


i New Hanover, -hdn'o-viir,) in N. Carolina, a S.E. 


co., washed by the Atlantic Ocean ; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. 
Wilmington. 


Top, ATR. 
New Haven, (-)d’on,) in Connecticut, a South by 


West county, skirted by Long Island Sound, and 
drained by Naugatuck and Housatonic rivers ; area, 620 
square miles ; C. New Haven. A finely situated and com 

modiously built city and port, former semi-cap. of the 
State, and seat of justice of above co. 76 m. N.E. of 
New York city. Yale dete (q. v.) is located here. 
N. H. has important manufs. of leather goods, ma- 
—— — &c. Settled 1638, incorporated in 
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up of islands 
situated in the Pacific Ovean, to the N.E. of New Cale- 
donia, and to the W. of the Fijis, extending in S. Lat. bet. 
14° and 20°, and in E. Lon. bet. 167° and17c° Total area, 
2,500 sq.m. They are regarded as the most E. pvint of the 
W. division of Polynesia. The group embraces Espiritu 
Santo (65 m. long by 20 broad), Mallicollo (60 m. long 
by 28 broad), Vati Ambrym, Annatom, Erromango, 
Tanna, with an active volcano,and Aurora. The in- 
habitants, who number abt. 200,000, are fierce, dirty, 
and unintelligent. 

See AUSTRALIA. 


Amer. Union, b. N. by New York, E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, S. and S.W. by Delaware Bay, and W. by Penn- 
sylvania, lies bet. N. Lat. 38° 44’-41° 20’, and W. Lon. 
74°-75° 20’. Its extreme length from N. to S. is 167 m.; 
average breadth, abt. 40 m. Area, 8,320 sq. m., or 
4,849,069 acres. The N. portion of this State is skirted 
N.and N.W. by the N. offshoots of the Blue Ridge of the 
Alleghanies, otherwise called the Kittatinny Range, as 
well as by the Highland Range beyond, thus giving to 
this division of N J. a succession of parallel mountain 
ridges intersticed by romantic and fertile valleys. Ad- 
vancing S., the surface assumes a character more level, 
yet still diversified, till the middle of the State is 
reached, whence $S. so far as the Delaware the count 
is low, level, sandy, and very generally barren. The E. 
shore is for the most part low-lying, cut into by nu- 
merous inlets and lagoons, and fringed with a con- 
tinuous chain of low islands. — this seaboard 
marshes and morass-lands occupy 295,474 acres of sur- 
face. The upper W. side of the State, or that which im- 
pinges upon the Delaware river, is undulating, fertile 
and not without a certain subdued picturesqueness. N. 
J. is drained by quite a number of rivers, independent 
of the great stream just mentioned; of these the chief 
are those of the Passaic, Hackensack, Raritan, Rahway, 
Navesink, and Great and Little Egg Harbor —all empty- 
ing into the ocean. The climate of this State is health 
ful, despite the prevalence of fevers and ague in the 
marshy dists. Geologically, W. J. presents a somewhat 
important aspect; being characterized by distinct series 
of the azoic, palewozoic, triassic, cretaceous, and tertiary 
formations. Iron in bog, magnetic, and specular ores 
is plentifully found, as well as rich and extensive marl 
and limestone deposits. Agriculture is most developed 
in the central parts of the State, the other sections being 
best adapted to pasturage and fruit-growing. In the 
latter industry N. J. possesses a large importance, 
The farm crops in 1890 were chiefly as follows, viz. : 
Indian corn 11,247,402 bshs.; wheat 1,901,739 bushels; 
oats 3,710,808 bushels; barley 4,216 bushels; rye 949,- 
104 bushels; buckwheat 466,414 bushels. In small 
fruit, N. J. stands unsurpassed, and of lat~ years 
rapid progress has been made in the cultivation of 
the grape, and her vintage is not excelled by any 
State in the Union for its quality. The State is 
divided into 21 cos., and has for its principal centres 
of trade and pop. the cities and towns of Trenton (cap.), 
Newark, Camden, Jersey City, Paterson, Elizabeth, New 
Brunswick, Burlington, Orange, and Beverly. It also 
includes within its limits the fashionable sea-side re- 
sorts of Long Branch, Cape May, and Atlantic City. 
The State Constitution, bearing date Sept. 2, 1844, is 
one slightly modified from that framed in 1776. The 
executive is vested in a governor elected triennially, 
assisted by a secretary of state and other officers, chosen 
for two years. The legislature consists of a senate of 21 
members, and a house of representatives of 60; the 
former elected triennially, the latter annually. The 
judiciary embraces a supreme court, a court of chancery, 
and courts of circuit and oyer and terminer, besides in- 
ferior courte of common pleas, and of quarter-sessions 
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of the peace. In the National Congress, the State is 
represented by 2 senators, aud * delegates to the lower 
house. The public debt of N. J. Nov., 1890, was but 
$1,846,300 ; amount raised by taxation, $800,000; as- 
sessed value of real property, $1436,939,638 ; personal, 
$82 584,880; amount annually expended for public 
schools, nearly $2,000,000, Total m. R. R. in N. J. over 
2,000, built at á cost of nearly $200,UU0,0UU. Education 
is largely extended throughout the State; the principal 
seats of learning being Princeton, Rutgers, and Bur- 
lington colleges. Literary, philanthropic, and religious 
institutions are on a par commensurate with the intel- 
ligence, wealth, and progress of this important Btate. 
Internal communication is provided for by a thorough 
network of railroad lines traversing the State in all 
directions, besides which commerce is facilituted by the 
Morris, Delaware, and Raritan, and other canals. The 
chief ports are those of Newark and Perth AmO irre- 
spective of Jersey City, which latter may be looked 
upon as an outport of New York. — The first settlement 
N. J. was made by the Dutch in 1612. Next came 
Swedes and Danes, and then the English, who took pos- 
seasion of it in 1664. In 1682 it came within the juris- 
diction of Pennsylvania, and was last governed for the 
English crown by a natural eon of Benj. Franklin. In 
1776 it declared for independence, adopted a State Con- 
stitution, and there were fought on its soil the battles 
ef Trenton, Princeton, Millstone, Red Bank, and Mon- 
mouth. The Federal Constitution was adopted, Dec. 18, 
1787, and the cap. fixed at Trenton, in 17%). Since the 
close of the Civil War this State has rejected ratification 
of the 15th Amendment to the National Constitution. 


Mew Jeru‘salem Church. See SWEDENBORGIANS. 

New Kent, (-kent,) in Virginia, an E.8.E. co.; area, 
190 sq. m.; O. New Kent Court-House. 

Hew Lebanon, (-l¢)/ah-niin,) in New Fork, a vill. and 
township of Columbia co., 27 m. 8.K. of Albany, chiefly 
pot rere as the settlement ofa community of Shakers. 

Hew Lon’don, in Qonnecticu, a 8.E. co., b. E. by Rhode 

land, and 8. by Long Island Sound, and watered by 
the Thames and Connecticut rivers, &c.; area, 650 sq. 
m.; Caps. New London and Norwich. .. A 
finely built and prosperous commercial city anå port 
of entry, semi-cap. of above co.,3 m. above the entrance 
to Thames River, and 50 m. E. of New Haven. Its har- 
bor is an excellent one and well fortified. and its inhab. 
are largely interested in the deep-sea fisheries. This 
place was settled by a body of Puritan English in 1644. 


New Madrid, (-mdd-rid’,) in Missouri, a S.E. co., b. on 
Tennessee and Kentucky; area, 800 sq. m.; O. New 
Madrid. 

Newman, Jous Hewny, (nii’mdn,) a distinguished 
English theologian, B. in London, 1801, became tutor of 
Oriel Coll., Oxford, in 1826. In 1833, along with Dr. 
Pusey and the poet Keble, NV. initiated the Tractarian 
Movement in favor of High-Church doctrines, and in 
1845 seceded to the Roman Catholic Church, of which 
he became one of the most eminent pillars. His chief 
works (distinguished by their profound erudition and 
masterly reasoning) are Artans of the Fourth Century: 
their Doctrines, Temper, and Conduct (1833); an Essay on 
the Development of Christian Doctrine; and Apologia pro 
Vita Sua (1864). 

Newmarket, (ni’/mdr-kct,) a town of England, cos. 
Cambridge and Suffolk, 13 m. E.N.E. of Cambridge, 
noted for its horse-races. Php. 4.000. 

New Mexico, (-mcks'e-ko,) a B.W. territory of the U. 
States, ceded by Mexico to the American govt. in 1848, 
forms an almost perfect quadrangle, b. N. by Colorado, 
E. and 8.E. by Texas, S.W. by Mexico, and W. by 
Arizona, and presents a length of abt. 360 m., with a 
width of 400 m. Area, 121,201 sq. m., or 79,648,000 
acres. The greater part of the surface of N. M. is oc- 
cupied by elevated plateaux checkered by lofty moun- 
tain ranges (between which are broad and fertile val- 
eys), and here and there isolated peaks. The chief 
alpine system is that of the Sierra Madre, intersecting 
irregularly the W. section of the ter., in a direction N. 
to S., and throwing the Datil Mts.,and other spurs to 
the W. Other groups are those of the Soledad, Sacra- 
mento, San Blanco, Guadalupe, and Jumanes Mts., oc- 
cupying positions trending S. from the centre of the 
territory. The pp. streams are the Rio Grande del 
Norte, and Rio Pecos, with the head-waters of tho 
Canadian River. W. of the Sierra Madre lies the water- 
shed of the Gila, Rio Puerco, and San Juan, all tribu- 
taries of the Colorado of the West. The S.E. angle of 
the ter. forms the W. margin of the Llano Estacado — 
a stony and waterless desert. None of these rivers are 
navigable for larger craft than canoes and scows. The 
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' greater part of the land is better adapted to pasturaze 


than crops; an exception must, however, be nuwe in 
favor of the riverine tracts, these being admirably fitted 
ty the raising of the cereals, fruits, &c. As yet, N. M. 
is in ite infancy as regards agricultural development. 
N. M. contained, in 1890, 5,063 farma, red with 
4,480 in 1870, and but 3,750 in 185). 4,635 of the farie 
in 1880 were occupied by their owners, 22 rented fot 
money and 386 worked on shares. In 1880 her prina- 
pal farm products were, Indian corn, 650,954 tel:s.; 
wheat, TOR, TTN bebe.; vata, 157,437 Imhs.; barley, 47,248 
bshs. Her product in precious metals was as Tollowa: 
gold, $120,000 ; silver, £270,000 ; total, 390,000. Rapid 
progreas is being made in railroad intercommunication, 
and the scenery over some of her railroad passes is grand 
N. M. is understood to possess rich mineral deposita 
though comparatively little has yet been done to de- 
velop them. Veins of the precious metals bave been 
found in varioua localities. Copper, coal, zine and arti- 
mony are also largely met with, and are receiving due 
attention. This ter., politically divided into 14 ces., has 
its cap. located at Santa Fé, after which the chief tow ng 
are Tava, Albuquerque, and Mesulla. Spanish is the 
prevailing language, though English also obtains in all 
political and legal proceedings. Falucation is in a vatio 
with the progressive character of the pop., the latter 
being of a mixed character, composed largely of natives 
of Spanish origin and Indians. N. M., first colonised 
by the Spaniards, constituted a Mexican province 
till 1848, when it was transferred to the U. States by 
cession, and constituted a Territory of the same in 1550. 
In 1860 a large portion of it was detached in order to 
form the new Ter. of Arizona. In 1570, N. M. eonght, 
but without success, to enter the Uniun asa State. 


Newnan, (nil’ndn,) in Georgia, a vill., C. of Coweta co, 


abt. 40 m. 8.W. of Atlanta. 


New Orleans, (-dr-lénz’.) (Fr., La NOUVELLE OR- 


Léaxs.} An important city and commercial emporium 
of the U. States, C. of the Btate of Louisiana, is situate 
on the Mississippi, about 120 m. from its mouth in the 
Gulf of Mexico, in N. Lat. 29° 58’, W. Lon. 90°. It isa 
finely-built place, and one laid out with regularity ina 
convex form — whence the designation of Crescent (ily, 
sometimes given toit. X. O. is divided into the Old, or 
French, and the New, or American, cities —each of 
which possesses its own distinct architectural features ; 
and is replete with fine public buildings too numerous 
for specification in this article. This city, ranking as 
agreat shipping port in the Union, constitutes the 
grand commercial outlet of the trade of the vast valley 
of the Mississippi, and is especially noteworthy as being 
the principal port whence American cotton finds its way 
to Europe and the Atlantic ports. It connects with 
Lake Pontchartrain by canal, and by railroad with all 
parts of the Union. Founded by the French in 1717, 
N. O. passed into Spanish hands in 1769, where it re- 
mained for some 35 years. In 1815 (Jan. 8), the British 
sustained a memorable defeat here, by the Americans 
commanded by Gen. Jackson; and the city, after a 12 
months’ occupation by the Confederates, 1861-2, sur- 
rendered to the Union arms on the zsth Avril in the 
last-named year. 


New Philadel’phia, in Ohio, a town, C. of Tuscara 


was co., abt. 100 m. E.N.E. of Cincinnati. 


New Philippines. See CaroLINe ISLANDS. 
Newport, (nù'pòrt,) a flourishing seaport of England 


co. Monmouth, at the mouth of the Usk, 20 m. 8.W. of 
Monmouth. Vast ene of iron, tin, and coal are 
exported hence to all parts of the world. Pop. 26.957 


New’port, in Kentucky, a manuf. city, formerly C. a 


Campbell co., on the Ohio river, opposite to Cincinnaty 
and 50 miles N.N.K. of Frankfort. It is a well situated 
and laid out place, and turns out great quantities o 
iron goods, machinery, &c. ‘ -—In Khoda 
Island, a 8.E. co., b. S. by the Atlantic Ocean, and con- 
sisting of several isJands in Narragamsett Bay, together 
with the mainland on its E. shore. Total arca. 125 sq. 
m. . -—A finely-built and situated, and 

rosperoug town and port of entry, semi-cap. of the 

tate, and seat of justice of above co., on the W. cuast 
of Narragansett Bay, 28 m. 8. by E. of Providence. It 
has an excellent and strongly fortified harbor, and pos- 
gesses Considerable manufs. It is, however, as a fashe 
ionable watering-place that XN. asserts fur itself a cer 
tain preéminence, 


New Prov’idence. See Banama ISLANDS. 
New Red Sandstone. (Geol) A large series of 


reddish-colored loams, shales, and sandstones, occurring 
between the carboniferous rocks and the lias, were 
grouped together under this name, in contradistinction 
to the Old Red Sandstone group, which lies below the 
coal-meusures, and has a similar mineral structure. 
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New Rich’mond, in Ojo, a village of Clermont co., 
abt. 20 m. S.E. of Cincinnati. 

Newry, (ni’re,) a manuf. town and seaport cf Ireland, 
co. Down, on Newry Water, 34 m. 8.W. of Belfast. Pop. 
11,426. 

New South Shetland, (-shét‘ldnd,) a group of is- 
lands in the 8. Atlantic Ocean, 600 m. 8. of Cape Horn, 
bet. 8. Lut. 60° 32-670 15’, W. Lon. 44° 54’-68° 15’. 

New Sonth Wales, (-walz,) a S.E. colony of Austra- 
lia, washed by the S. Pacific Ocean, bet. 8. Lat. 26°-37° 
81’, Lon. bet. 146° E. and 153° 45’ W. Area, 323,437 sq. 
m. Surface diversified, being penetrated through the 
centre, from N. to S., by the Blue Mts., or Australian 
Alps. Its coast is bold, with quite a number of excel- 
lent harbors, as Moreton and Botany bays, &c. Chief 
rivers. Lachlan, Macquarie, Peel, Hunter, Clarence, 
Murrumbidgee, &c. Climate healthy, and soil highly 
fertile, producing excellent crops of cereals, with the 
precious metals, coal, iron, copper, cotton, and tobacco. 
The great staple is wool, which forms an immense arti- 
cle of export. C. Sydney. This colony received its 
name from its discoverer, Capt. James Cook, in 1770, 
and was formed into a penal settlement in 1788, which 
it continued to be till within some quarter of a century 
ago. Pup. 502,000. 

Newspaper, (niiz'pa-piir.) (Lit.) A periodical pub- 
lication printed and distributed for the circulation of 
news. Inthe time of the Roman emperors, periodical 
notices of passing events, having the name of acta 
divrna (daily events), were compiled and distributed. 
The first N. published in modern Europe made its ap- 
pearance at Venice in 1536, but the jealousy of the gov- 
ernment would not allow of its being printed, so that, 
for many years, it was circulated in manuscript! The 
fret English N. which could properly be considered a 
vehicle of general information was the Public Intelli- 
gencer, established by Sir Roger L’Estrange in 1663; it 
was dropped on the ——— of the London Gazette, 
the first number of which was published Nov. 7, 1665, 
at Oxford, where the court was residing in consequence 
of the plague being then in London. The Boston News 
Letter, the first number being dated April 24, 1704, was 
the first newspaper published in America, being a half- 
sheet of paper 12 inches by 8, with two columns on each 

e. It was published (and probably edited) by John 
Pampbell, postmaster of Boston, a bookseller of Scotch 
extraction. This journal retained a weekly issue till 
1776. The Boston Gazette appeared Dec. 21, 1719, and, 
on the next day, was followed by the American Weekly 
Mercurie, from the printing-office of William Bradford 
at Philadelphia. On Aug. 18, 1721, the New England 
Courant was established at Boston by James Franklin, 
elder b. ther of Benjamin “ of that ilk.” Oct. 16, 1725, 
the Willian Bradford before mentioned commenced the 
publication of the Vew York Gazette. the first journal 
brought out in that city. From 1754 to 1776, the num- 
ber of newspapers had increased to 37 throughout the 
American Colonies, and to 852 in 1828. From that time 
they have gone on gradually increasing in number and 
81z¢, a8 Well as in commercial and political importance. 
Nhe number of newspapers published in tne United 
States in 1$8)was 10,lui. By iS it had increased to 
10,007. Of these, New York is credited with,2,001, 1l- 
anois with 1,620, Pennsylvania with 1,468, Ohio with 
i IUR, Missouri with 9., Massachusetts with 664, and 
California with 637. The circulation has increased in 
a atill greater proportion, 

Newstead, (nũstid. a vill. of co. Nottingham, Eng- 
land, 5 miles N.W. of Nottingham, in Sherwood Forest. 
Near it is Newstead Abbey, the patrimonial estate uf 
Lord Byron the poet. 

Newt, (niit.) (Zotl.) See SALAMANDRIDA. 

New Testament., (Script.) See BIBLE. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, (ni’tn,) an illustrious English 
philosopher, B. in Lincolnshire, 1642, graduated at 
Cambridge Univessity in 1668, and there became prof. 
of mathematics in the following year. Prior tothis, he 
had made the great discoveries of the binomial theorem, 
and of the differential calculus, or method of fluxions, 
and in 1665 demonstrated his theory of the central force 
of gravity of the earth. Turning his attention to the 
study of optics, N. in 1669 arrived at the conclusion 
that light is not homogeneous, but consists of rays of 
different refrangibility: he also enunciated his Emis- 
sion Theory of light, according to which light is pro- 
duced by infinitesimal particles of matter emitted by 
luminous bodies in all directions. On this question he 
was opposed by Huyghens und Hooke, who upheld the 
undulatory theory. In 1684 he discovered that the 

-lunar orbit is curved by the same force which causes 
bodies to fall on the surface of the earth. In 1685-6 
appeared the Principia, the masterpiece of his genius, a 

work styled by Laplaco “preeminent above all other 
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productions of the human intellect.” In this, he em- 
bodied the laws of his great — the principle 
of universal gravitation. In 1687, WV. took an active 
part in opposing certain illegal demands made by James 
I. upon the University of which be was the most il- 
lustrious member, and as the representative of his 
“Alma Mater” in Parliament, 1689-90, ably and zeal- 
ously defended the cause of Protestantism and of civil 
and religious liberty. In 1695 he was appointed Master 
of the Mint, and in 1703 elected President of the Royal 
Society. Two years later he received the honor of 
knighthood at the hands of Queen Anne. D. 1727. 


New’ton, in Arkansas, a N.N.W.co.; arra, 800 sq. m.; 


C. Jasper.--In Georgia. a N. by W. central county; 
area, 360 sq. m. C. Covington.—In Indiana, a N.W. 
county, bounded by Illinois. C. Kent.—In Mississippi, 
a B.E. central county. C. Decatur.—In Missouri, a 
8.W. county, bounded west by the Indian Territory: 
area, 150 sq. m. C. Neosho.—In New Jersey, a town 
of Sussex county.—In Teras, an enstern county, 
bounded west by Louisiana; area, 1,200 sq. miles. C, 
Burkeville. 


Newtonian System. (Ad.) The name given to the 


modern system of physicul astronomy as distinguished 
from the modern system of formal astropomy, which is 
usually called the —— system, but is more cor- 
rectly called the Aepleriun system. 


New’townville, in New tork, a town of Queen's 


county. 


New Westminster, (-cést'min-stir,) a town and sea- 


ort, C. of British Columbia, on the Fraser River, 70 m. 
.N.E. of Victoria. 


New Year's Day. The custom of celebrating the 


first day of the year by sume religious observance, gen- 
erally accompanied by festive rejoicing, the first day 
of the year, appears to have prevailed among most of 
the ancient nations. The Jews, the Egyptians, the 
Chinese, the Romans, and the Mohammedans, although 
differing as to the time from which they reckoned the 
commencement of the year, all regarded it as a day of 
special interest. The social observances of the first day 
of the New Year appear to have been in substance the 
sume in all ages. From the earliest recorded celebra- 
tion, we find notice of feasting and the interchange of 
presents as usages of the day. Suetonius alludes to the 
bringing of presents to the capital; and Tacitus makes 
a similar reference to the practice of giving and re- 
ceiving New Year's gifts. This custom was continued 
by the Christian kingdoms into which the Western Em- 
pire was divided. In England we find many examples 
of it, even as a part of the public expenditure of the 
court, so fur down as the reign of Charles II. It still 
exists in France. in Germany. in England, and in the 
United States, although eclipsed in the two latter coun- 
tries by the still mere popular practice of Christmas 
gifts. 


New York. (-yérk,) a large and important N.E. State 


of the Amer. Union, lying bet. N. Lat. 40°-45°, W. Lon. 
7TU0-t0°, is separated from Canada on the N. by the 
river 8t. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, and b. on the E. 
by Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, S. by the 
Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and W. 
by Lake Erie and the Niagara River, which latter forms 
the frontier line dividing it from Canada W. Of an ir- 
regular triangular shape, its length from E. to W., 
taking in Long Island, is 412 m.; extreme breadth, 311 
m. Area, 47,000 eq. m., or 82,632,160 acres. Extent of 
coast-Jine (Long Island, &c..) 246 m.; of lake-shore-line, 
352 m. The surface of this State may be generally 
characterized as an elevated plateau broken into Ly 
the two great valleys or water-basins of the Hudson 
and Mohawk rivere. Its mountain-system includes the 
N. terminus of the Alleghanian Blue Ridge in the so- 
called Highlands of the Hudson; and the Adirondack 
groups in the N.E. angle of the State. which bas not 
inaptly been termed the* American Switzerland,” with 
Mts. Marcy, Seward, and Anthony forming its culmi- 
nating summits. N. Y. possesses riparian advantnges 
of the highest order, her principal streams being the 
noble Hudson, with its principal affluent the Mohawk ; 
the head-waters of the Delaware, Susquehanna, and Alle- 
ghany ; andthe Conbhocton, Oswego, and Genesee, besides 
the Osgewatchie and numerous smaller rivers emptying 
into the St. Lawrence. Her lukes comprise those of 
Champlain (dividing the State-line from that of Ver- 
mont), Oneida, Canandaigua, Cayuga, Seneca, Chatau- 
qua, George, Åc. Within ber limits are also found the 
falls of Niagara, Genesee, Trenton, Catskill, and Tagh- 
anic. Salt is the chief mineral receiving industrial de 
velopment, though magnetic and other ores of jron, with 
lenad, copper, and gypsum, are found in quantities. Coal 
and petroleum occur also, but in minor deposits. Agri- 
culture tornis the staple wealth ef N. Y. State. The great 
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valleys of the Mohawk, the Seneca and the 
are among the moat fertile tracts in the Union in point 
of adaptation tu cereal production. In fact, taken as a 
whole, it may be said that no better farming region 
exists in the Union than is formed by this &tate. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. census of 1890, N. Y. had under 
cultivation 241,(.58 farma, against 2.6,253 in 1870, 198,- 
990 in 1860, and 170,621 in 185+; 201,156 of the farms 
in 1890 were occupied by the owners, and 21,743 worked 
on shares. The farın products the same year 1890 
were as follows: Indian corn, 2,562,182 bshs.; wheat, 
11,586,754 behs.; oats, 37,575,506 behs.; barley, 7,7&8.- 
749 bebs.; rye, 2,654,390 bebs.; buckwheat, 4.461,200 
bshs. The number of horses at same period was 
610,358; milch cows, 1,437,855; otber cattle. 862,233; 
sheep, 1,715,180; swine, 751,907. Cheese and butter- 
making form an important and lucrative element of 
rural industry; wool and hops are also leading items of 
production. The manutacturing interests of this, the 
“Empire State” of the Union, are most extensive; 
they embrace almost every branch of mechanical in- 
dustry, and are estimated to average an annual value 
of $750,000,000. The political divisions of the State 
constitute 60 cos , the chief cities and towns being New 
York, Albany (cap.), Brooklyn, Buffalo, Ruchester, Syra- 
cuse, Troy, Elmira, Oswego, Utica, Batavia, Auburn, 
Binghamton, Poughkeepsie, Schenectady, &c., &c. The 
govt. is vested in an executive consisting of a governor 
and It.-governor, with subordinate officers. The legisla- 
ture in 1880 was composed of 88 members: the assembly 
of 184 representatives. N. Y. sends two senators and 
3 representatives to the Federal Congress. In 189u 
the total assessed value of real property was $2,329,- 
4U8 450, and personal property, $39,102,783. The total 
umount raised by taxation (149U) was $Y, 232,642, and the 
debt 39,114,054. ln 1870 an act was passed placing all 
the educational institutions of the State under the con- 
trol of a governmental department. Total expended in 
all for public schools $10,412,378 ; of pupila attending 
public schools 1,081,593 ; of studentsin normal schools 
6,10, total number of children enrolled in public schools 
1,041,173, average daily attendance 573,059, average 
number of school days in the year 179. Among the 
gros public works belonging to the Btate are the Erie, 
hamplain, and Orwego canals, besides inland artificial 
watercourses of a minor class, aggregating in the whole 
a length of 900 m. Chief lines of railway, the New 
York Central and Hudson R. and the Erie roads. Total 
length of railroads in 1592 (length of line) 8,116 m. in- 
cluding double tracks and sidings, nearly 11,000 m. The 
chief public institutions are the new and unfinished 
Capitol at Albany, the State prison at Auburn, State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica, New York State Asylum for 
Idiots at Syracuse, and State Inebriate Asylum at Bing- 
hamton. Principal among the seats of education are 
Columbia, Union, Hamilton, Hobart, 8t. John’s, and 
Genesee colleges; and the universities of New York, 
Madison, Rochester, Troy, Cornell, and Afbany, excin- 
sive of the U. 8. Military School at West Point. N. Y. 
State was originally the heritage of the Iroquois or 
“Five Nations.” In 1609 Champlain discovered the lake 
which has since borne his name, and in the same year, 
Henry Hudson sailed up the great water-highway of 
the State, the regions around which were claimed by 
the Dutch, who gave them the name of New Netherlands. 
In 1664 the Dutch were ousted by the English, who re- 
christened the country New York, in honor of the Duke 
of York (James II.), who had been granted a charter 
of the same by the Crown. For years afterwards the 
State became a battle-ground for the French and Eng- 
lish. In 1759 their hostilitics came to an end by the sur- 
render of Canada to the last-named nation. From 1775 
to 1783, New York city and Long Island were held by 
the British after having been evacuated by the Ameri- 
can Revolutionists. The first Constitution of the State 
was framed in 1777, and revised in the years 1801, 1821, 
1846, and 1877. In 1817 slavery was finally declared ex- 
tinct in the State. 
New York, a large and important city of the above State, 
and commercial metropolis of the New World, occu- 
ies the whole of the island of Manhattan lying bet. 
udson and East rivers, in the S.E. corner of the State 
of New York, 18 m. from the Atlantic, with which it 
connects by New York Bay, in N. Lat. 40° 42’ 43”, W. 
Lon. 74° 0 3”. The harbor of N. F., forming the inner 
portion of its bay, is one of the safest and finest com- 
mercial natural basins known, is strongly fortified, and 
has light-houses at its respective entrances. Manhat- 
tan Island is separated from the mainland of the State 
by Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvel Creek. Built on 
a long, narrow, and gently-undulating spit of land, N. 
F. viewed from seaward, presents little that is striking 
or picturesque to the eye of the spectator. The city, 
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an seen internally, is characterized by all those salient 
features of space, development, and architectural at- 
traction, which unite in giving it its metropolitan 
rank. Broadway, its chief street, and one of the finest 
thoroughfares in the world, extends the whole length 
of the city for a distance of 6 m., and is lined through- 
out, on either side, by handsome stores and houses. 
The principal of the nineteen public squares and parks 
of N. Y. is the Central Park, a magnificently and pic- 
turesquely laid out demesne of 843 acres. Among the 
most noticeable buildings ure City Hall, Court-House, 
Stock Exchange, Custom-House, Post-Office, U. 8. Sub- 
Treasury building, the Roman Catholic cathedral of Bt 
Patrick, and Trinity and other churches, withont par- 
ticularizing the numerous splendid theatres, hotels, 
hospitals, colleges, &c., which serve to complete the 
requirements of é large and wealthy urban centre. As 
a manufacturing place, NX. Y. carries on various and 
important industries, embracing the chief articles of 
fabrication and use required by civilized life. Com- 
mercially, its trade is only surpassed by that of London 
and Liverpool; it constitutes the main American em- 
porium, and is the entrepôt of a vast and yearly in- 
creasing export and import traffic. X. F., tou, be- 
sides being the financial focus of the Union, is the port 
at which the bulk of immigrants into the U. States 
arrive, in 1880 their numbers amounted to 400,000. 
After the discovery of the island of Manhattan by 
Hudson in 1609, the Dutch permanently settled upon it 
in 1623, and gave it the name of New Amsterdam. In 
1664 it was taken posaession of by the English, who re- 
christened it by ita present name. In 1673 the Dutch 
retook the city, and, naming it New Orange, held it for 
a year, when it reverted to their Immodiate predeces- 
sors. In 1776, during the War of the Revolution, N. Y- 
was occupied by British troops from Aug. 26 till Nov. 
25, 1783. Since that period it bas progressed in size, 
wealth, and population, till it has become the third city 
in the world. 


New Zealand, (2éldnd,) a British colony in the S, 


Pacific Ocean, Let. B. Lat. 34° 48’ and E. Lon. 1699-17. 
It consists of three islands, formerly known as New 
Uleter, New Munster, and New Leinster, but more prop- 
erly known as the Northern, Southern, and Stewart's 
Islands ; together with a numberof small adjacent islets. 
The whole group is upwards of 1,200 m. long, and win) 
broad; ita coast-line extends over 1,000 leagues, and 
the entire area of the colony is 106,260 sq. miles, or 
63,000,000 acres, of which two-thirds are fitted for agri- 
culture and cattle-rearing. The surface of the princi- 
pal islands is diversified, being mountainous in sume 
parts and undulating in others. The N. and B. islands 
are divided by Cook Strait; that of Furneaux separat- 
ing the mainland of the latter from Stewart's Island, 
The best harbors are in the northern district, between 
North Cape and Cape Colville, in which are found the 
magnificent porta of Mongonul, Wangarei, Auckland, 
and the Bay of Islands. At the 8. end of the island, 
however, is the excellent harbor of Wellington. N. Z. 
is rich in minerals, iron being largely found; gold is 
aiso a prominent article of export. In 1882 an Inter- 
national Exhibition was held at Christ Church, the 
buildings covering over 4 acres, The crops are chiefiy 
those of the cereals and flax; the total quantity of 
land under agriculture amounting to 900,504 acres. 
Flax. resin (under the mame of Kaori gum), and 
timber suited to ship-building. are among the chief ex 
ports. C. Wellington. Portions of these islands were 
explored by Tasman in 1642, and afterwards visited by 
Cook in 1777, who took possession of them in the name 
of the English crown. They were first settled by Euro- 
peans in 1814, and in 1840 N. Z. was, by Royal lettere- 
atent, erected intoa separate colony, distinct from New 

uth Wales. White population, 250,167; native, 38,540. 


Ney, MICHEL, (nd.) PRINCE DE LA Mosxowa, and Duo ps 


ELCHINGEN, a distinguished marshal of Franco, B. at 
Sarrelouis, 1769, fought his way up from the ranks to 
the grade of general of division, and won high laurels 
in the campaigns in Germany and Switzerland, 1799. 
In the next year he contributed to the victory of Ho- 
henlinden; in 1805 won that of Elchingen; in 1806 he 
played an important part at Jena,and in the same year 
took Magdeburg. In 1809 he gained successes in Spain 
at Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, and in 1812 command- 
ed the centre of the French army at the battle of Bo 
rodino, or the Moskwa, and directed the retreat of the 
rear-guard from Russia. In 1513 he shared in the vic. 
tories of Liitzen, Bautzen, and Dresden, and later wae 
defeated by Bernadotte at Dennewitz. After the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon in 1814, N. gave in his adhesion to 
the Bourbons, rejoined the Emperor on his return from 
Elba, and led the charge of the Old Guard at Waterloo, 
where he had several horves Killed under him. Tried 
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fer treason before the Chamber of Peers, after the sec- | Nice, (nés,) [It. Nizza,] a beautifully situated city and 


ond restoration, he was sentenced to death, and shot, 
Dec. 7, 1815. 
Nez Percé, (na-piir-sa’,) in Idaho 
area, 6,500 sq. m.; C. Lewiston. 
Nez Percés, —— or SAPTANS, a tribe of North 
Amer. Indians, having their habitat in Idaho . ina 
region b. E. by the Rocky Mts., W. by the Blue Mts., N. 
by the Clearwater river, and 8. by the Salmon River Mts. 
N’Gami, (Lake,) (n’ya’me,) situate in 8. Africa, near 
the N.E. border of the Kalikaree Desert, is bet. S. Lat. 
22° 10’-23° 10’ E., is 70 miles in length, with a mean 
prodi: of 20m. It was discovered by Dr. Livingstone 
in 1849. 
Niagara, (ni-dg/a-rah,) a river of N. America, form- 
ing that portion of the St. Lawrence (g. v.) which con- 
nects Lakes Erie and Ontario. It is only remarkable 
for its famous FaLts — the Hi on the Canadian 
side, and the American, on that of the U. States. These 
cataracts are separated by an island in the centre of 
the stream. The first-named fall is 600 yds. in width, 
and has avertical descent of 158 ft.; the latter, 200 yds. 
broad, is 164 ft. in perpendicular height. The depth of 
water is much greater on the Canadian than the Ameri- 
can side, and from there, too, the coup d'œil is the finest. 
Sv much has been written about N., that, in a work of 
this kind, a detailed description would be unnecessary. 
The Stateof N.Y., at a costof $1,500,000, purchased, in 
1885, the land in the vicinity of the Falls fora public park. 
Niagara Falls Power Works. The water power 
of Niagara Falls has been‘in part utilized for the pro- 
duction of electricity by means of a tunnel, turbine 
wheels and dynamos. Work began on the tunnel in 
1890, and was completed in 1893, the tunnel being 7,000 
feet long, 200 feet in average depth, and 21 feet high. 
lt is of horseshoe shape, 18 feet 10 inches in greatest 
width. A canal 1,400 feet long conveys the water of 
the river to the power-house. There are 14 turbines, 
each to develop 7,000 horse-power. The dynamos are 
of 5,000 horse-powereach. The power from this station 
is conveyed as electricity on wires to manufactories 
situated at Niagara and Buffalo. 
Nibelungen-Lied, (ne-be-liing’én-iéd.) [Ger., song 
of the Nibelungen.] (Lit.) An anc. German epic poem 
which recounts the story of the wooing of Chriemhild, 
sister of King Giinther, by Siegfried, son of Siegmund, 
the “ Achilles” of Scandinavian mythology, after hav- 
ing vanquished the royal race of Nibelungen-land, and 
ned possession of their treasure. English transla- 
tions of this celebrated poem have been published by 
Birch (1848), and Lettsom (1850). 
Nicæa, (ni-se’ah.) or Nice. (Anc. Geog.) A city of 
Bithynia, Asia Minor, on the E. shore of the Lake As- 
cania, had its name changed by Lysimachus from Heli- 
core to Nicea, in honor of his wife of that name, 
daughter of Antipater. This city was the seat of two 
Councils, (325, 778.) See Nicene Creep. 
Nicaragua, (nik-a-rah'gwah,) a republican State of 
Central America, situate bet. N. Lat. 10° 45/-15°, W. 
Lon. 83° 20’-87° 30’, and b. N. and N.W. by Honduras, 
W. by the Caribbean Sea, 8. by Costa Rica, and W. by 
the Pacific Ocean. Area, 57,000 sq. miles, including a 
large portion, geographically, of the Mosquito Terri- 
tory. Its surface is in many parts densely wooded, and 
is traversed by two mountain-ranges running parallel 
with the Pacific coast-line. Chief rivers, The Bluefields, 
Segovia, and San Juan. Soil very rich, producing sugar- 
cane, cotton, indigo, tobacco, fruits, drugs, ginger, &c. 
The pastures are abundant, and support vast herds of 
cattle. The N. part is rich in minerals, produciag 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and lead; but, in consequence 
of the unstable govt. of the country, they are ineffi- 
ciently worked. Mahogany and other valuable woods 
constitute a leading item of export. Chief towns. Mana- 
gua (the cap.), St. Leon, and Greytown. This region, 
discovered by the Spaniards in 1521, remained in their 
possession for 3 centuries, when, in 1821, it made a des- 
perate struggle for and gained its independence, becom- 
ing the 2d State of the Central American Confederation. 
In 1839 it became an indep. republic, and has since re- 
mained in a chronic state of political discord, which, in 
1851, culminated in civil war. It has an army of about 
13,000 men. Pop. 400,000. — Lake or N., a large inland 
expanse of water in the above State, occupying an area 
of abt. 4,500 sq. m.; length 110 m.; width 40 m. It is 
embedded among mountains, receives numerous 
streams, and is studded with islands and volcanic islets. 
Nicaragua Canal. A ship-canal which it is pro- 
to excavate across Nicaragua from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, taking advantage of Lake Nicaragua and 
of rivers flowing east and west. Surveys have been 
made and some preliminary work done, but the t 
«stimated cost has as yet hindered any active operations. 


.„ a N. central co.; 


Niche, (nich.) [From It. nic- 


Nicholas, 
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seaport of France, dept. Alpes-Maritimes, on the Medi- 
terranean, 95 m. S.W. of Genoa. From the geniality of 
its climate it is a favorite resort of pulmonary invalids, 
and was annexed to France by Sardinia in 1860, in part 
compensation for assistance rendered her in the expul- 
sion of the Austrians from Lombardy. 


. 50,180. 
Nicene Creed, (The,) (ni’seen.) (Eccl. Hist.) The 


confession of faith drawn up by the assembled Council 
of Nicæa, 325 A. D., in which the consubstantiality of 
the Father and Son is asserted against the Arians. It 
was introduced into the ritual of the Church of Rome, 
in 1014, and has been adopted by the Anglican Church. 


Nicephorus, (ni-séf’o-riis,) the name of the following 


Byzantine emperors: — N. I. conspired against the Em- 
press Irene, and usurped the throne in 802, Killed in 
battle, 811.— N. II. (PHocas), after marrying the widow 
of Romanus II., assumed the purple, and after gaining 
victories over the Saracens in Asia, was murdered by 
John Zimisces in 969. —N. IIT. 
BoTANIATES) deposed Michael 
ucas in 1078, and made him- 
self emperor, from which dig- 
nity he was ousted by Alexis 
Comnenus, in 1081. 


chia.| A hollow or recess in 
a wall, for the reception of a 
statue or bust (Fig. 495). 
(nik’o-lds,) the 
pontifical name assumed by 
the following: viz., — N. I. 8. 
Benedict III. in the Papal 
chair, 858 a. D. During his 
pontificate occurred a schism 
between the Greek and Latin 
Churches. D. 867. — N. II. 
(Gerard of Burgundy) s8. 
Stephen IX. in 1059. D. 1061. 
—N. III. (Giovanni Gaetani) 
s. John XXI. in 1277. D. 1280. ANS 
—N. IV. (Jerome of Ascoli) s. W NA 
Honorius IV. 1288. D. 1292. i TAA 
—N. V. (Thomas of Sarzana) § T —X 
s. Eugenius IV. in 1447, re- sim 

stored peace to the Western “ 
Church, and founded the 
library of the Vatican. D. 1455. 





Fig. 495. 
NICHE (A. D. 1220). 


Nich’olas I., EMPEROR OF 


ALL THE RUSSIAS, 3d son of Paul I., was B. at St. Peters- 
burg in 1796, and s. his brother, Alexander I., in 1825, 
his elder brother Constantine, the next heir, having 
renounced his right thereto. The accession of N. was 
not, however, accomplished without disorder ; a revolt 
of those who favored liberalism costing much bloodshed 
and the banishment of many nobles, ere it was sup- 
pressed. The,record of this reign is one of unbridled 
despotism and territorial aggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of all claims of liberty and justice. In 1827 the 
prov. of Erivan was ceded by Persia under force of 
arms; in the year following war was declared against 
Turkey, Adrianople taken, and a considerable territory 
bordering on the Euxine wrested from the Porte; in 
1830 a rising for Polish independence was quelled with 
sanguinary violence; and, later, NV. inaugurated a long 
war, having for its object the acquisition of the Trans- 
Caucasus, and intervened in favor of Austria in the war 
for Hungarian liberty. In 1853,in pursuance of re- 
newed designs against the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, N. demanded of Turkey the right of protec- 
torate over all its subjects professing the Greek re- 
ligion. This demand refused, Russia declared war by 
crossing the Pruth and Danube into Turkish territory, 
1853. This movement commenced tue Crimean War, 
1854-6, during which NV. died, March 2, 1855, and was s. 
by his son Alexander IT. 


Nich’olas, in Kentucky, a N.E. co.; area, 300 sq. m.; 


Capital, Carlisle—In W. Virginia, a S.centrui cv. ; use 
600 sq. m ; C. Summerville. 
‘olas, (St.,) the patron of Russia, was bishop of 
Myre, in Lycia, flourished in the 3d cent., and suffered 
ersecution under Diocletian. 


Nich’olas, (St.,) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. E. 


Flanders, 20 m. E.N.E. of Ghent. Its flax market is 
one of the most important in Europe. Pop. 23,388 


| Nicholas II, Emperor of Russia, was born May 6 (old 


style), 1568; as grand duke he traveled in his boyhood 
in Europe and Asia: while in Japan he was attacked 
by a policeman, and saved from death by Prince George 
of Greece, his companion in travel. He entered the 
army at 18, and was married to Princess Alix of Hesse, 
Nov. 26, 1894. Ilis accession to the throne took place 
Nov. 1, 1894, on the death of his father, Alexander III. 
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Nickel, (nil) ([Ger., a good-for-nothing fellow.| 
Chem.) A metal which miners, being disappointed in 
not finding it to be copper, as they expected from the 
color of ita ore, in contempt called kupsernickel (worth- 
lesa copper). It is white, ductile, aud malleable; it 
may be drawn into wire, or rolled into plates, but a 
very small quantity of arsenic destroys its ductility. 
It is attracted by the magnet, and, like fron, may be 
magnetized. Itsep.gr., when hammered, is 5°82. Itis 
somewhat more fusible than fron; is not affected by 
air or moisture at ordinary temperatures, but is slowly 
oxidized at a red heat. It is found in meteoric iron, 
but is obtained chiefly from kupfernickel, its sulphuret, 
and the ores of cobalt, with which it is associated. Its 
equivalent is 29:8. It forms salts with sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids. Symbol Ni. 

Nicobar Islands, (nik’o-bdr-,)an archipelago in the 
Indian Ocean, situate nearly midway bet. the Andaman 
group and Sumatra, N. Lat. $°-10’, E. Lon. 939-949. It 

- consists of 7 large and 12 smaller islands, hilly, fertile, 
but unhealthy. 

Nicolaieff, (nik-o-ld'¢/,) a river-port and naval arsenal 
of Russia, govt. Kherson, at the junction of the Bug 
with the Ingul, 20 miles above the embouchure of the 
former river into the Dnieper. vp. 67,972. 

Nicolet, (ne’ko-ia,) in Canada, a central co. of prov. 
Quebec; C. Becancour. Jp. 23,262.— A town of the 
above county, 84 miles N.N.E. of Moutreal. Pop. 


2,7 97. 

Nicollet, (niidl-lt,) in Minnesota, a 8. central co.; 
area, 450 8q. m.; C. St. Peter. 

Nicol Prisma, (nik'ól prizm.) (Opt.) A prism of Ice- 
land spar, employed in the inspection of the phenomena 
of polarized light. 

Nicomedes, PHILOPATOR, (nik-o-me'derz,) n king of 
Bithynia, who, in 74 B. C., bequeathed his kingdom to 
Rome. 

Nicomedia, (nik-o-me'deah.) (Anc. Geng.) A famous 
city of antiquity, C. of Bithynia, at the N.E. corner of 
the Gulf of Astacus (Jsmvd), in the Propontos, was 
founded by Nicomedes I., abt. 264 B. c. 

Nicopoli, O P or Nicorotis, a fortified city of 
Turkey in Europe, p. Bulgaria, on the Danube, 56 m. 
W. of Rustchuk. Its foundation dates frum the time 
of Trajan. Pop. 10,000, 

Nicopolis, (nc-kip’o-lis.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Greece, 
in Epirus, on the Ambracian Gulf, founded 31 B.c. by 
the Emperor Augustus in honor of his victory at Ac- 
tium over Mark Antony. There were several other 
towus of this name in antiquity. 

Nicosia, (ne-ky'zhe-ah,) a town of 8. Italy, in the island 
of Sicily, p. Catania, 14 miles N.E. of Castro-Giovanni. 
Pop. 15,021.— The capital of the island of Cyprus, 
seated in a fine plain, bounded by lotty mountains. 
Fop. 12,000, 

Nicotiana, (ne-ko-she-ah'nah.) [From Jean Nicot. who 
introduced the tobacco-plant into France. about 156).] 
(Bot.) <A genus of stickty-leaved herbaceous plants, O. 
Solanacee, natives of tropical America and Eastern 
Asia, several of which are extensively grown to furnish 
Tobacco. The best known species is N. dabucum,a hand- 
some plant, 3 to 6 feet high, with large, oblong, lauce- 
shaped leaves, 
covered with mi- 
nute hairs, on the 
summit of which 
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on the end of the : Re, 
stem. The corolla é We 
is more than an f ; 
inch in length, £ 
funnel -shaped, 
with a distended 
throat, and of a 
pretty rose or pink 
iue. This species 
is largely cultivat- 
ed in our Southern States, especially in Virginia — 
also in China, Holland, France, various parts of Ger- 
many, &c. Tobacco contains an extremely poisonous 
substance called nicotine. This, when extracted by 
the chemist, is a colorless liquid with alkane prop- 
erties and an acrid burning taste. This ingredient, as 
well as a concrete oily substance called nicoftanin, ex- 
ists in the unpurified oil which is formed when tobacco 
is burned. Tobacco in poisonous doses, or when taken 
in any form by those unaccustomed to its use, produces 
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(according to the quantity taken and the mode of 
taking) nausea, vomiting. purging, giddiness, remark- 
able Janguer and relaxation of the muscles, and in 
extreme cases cold sweats, fainting, convulsions, and 
death. Nevertheless, its moderate use is in many in- 
stances beneficial, from the sedative effects it produces, 
Its power of allaying hunger is also well attested. 
There cau be no question, however, that the abuse of 
this substance does, at the present day, produce much 
serious impairment, first of the digestive organs, then 
of the nervous syatem, till at length the whole frame 
participates in the ill effecta derived from what, under 
proper restraint, would be beneficial, or at all evente 
armless. Smoking is a custom of very great antiquity 
in both hemispheres, although previous to the discov- 
ery of America it was not commun among the inhabit- 
ants of the Old World, and the substances smoked 
were either hemp or such herbs as coltsfoot. But when 
Columbus and his followers landed in Cuba in 1492, 
they discovered the now far-famed tubacco in common 
use among the natives; and subsequent explorers 
found that it was spread over the whole continent of 
America, where it bad been cultivated from time im- 
memorial. The pleasantly soothing effects of this new 
herb were so enticing that it soon found patrons among 
the adventurers, and inan almost incredibly short thine 
after their return to Spain, tobacco-smoking began to 
be practised in Europe; but it did not gain much 
ground among the nations of the North until the Ia- 
mous Sir Walter Kaleigh and bis companions intro- 
duced the custom into England in 1586. At first it met 
with the most violent opposition : kings prohibited it 5. 
popes fulminated bulls againat it; and sultans scn- 
tenced smokers to the most cruel kinds of death. Per- 
secution, however, only helped to spread it. In spite 
of all penalties the custom rapidly progressed, until, 
at the present day, it may be said to be universally 
practised by both civilized and uncivilized man— tv- 
bacco, of all the varied productions of the earth, being 
the substance most universally used by mankind. A 
great number of varieties are recugnized, and mostly 
distinguished by the country from which they are de- 
rived. Thus, we have American tobacco, from Mary- 
land, Ohio, Virginia, and Kentucky, which is exported 
in hogsheads, the leaves being tied togetherin bundles 
called * hands; from Venezuela, the kinda known as 
Farinas, Orinoco, and Cumana ; from New Granada, the 
Columbian ; from Cuba, the Cuban and Havana, kc. 
Buenos Ayres, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, Peru, &c., 
and in Europe, Holland, France, Germany, Turkey 
(Salonica), Italy, Greece, &c., furnish also large sup- 
plies of tobacco. Asiatic tobaccoa come principally 
from India, the Philippine Islands (Manilla), Latakia, 
and occasionally from Persia (Shiraz). The first prou- 
cess Which the leaves undergo after gathering, is that 
of sweating for three or four days, after which the 
plants are hung in airy sheds to dry, and then placed 
in heaps and again sweated for one or two weeks, and 
while slightly moist packed for exportation. Before 
being used, it is manufactured iutocut and roll tobacco 
for smoking and chewing, into cigars and chervots, 
and into snuff. For cutting, the tobacco is meistened 
and pressed into hard cakes, and then cut by machin- 
ery. The principal varieties are Bird's-eye, which con- 
tains portions of the stulk ; Shag, prepared from dark- 
colored Virginian or Kentucky leaves; Canaster, or Ka- 
naster (derived from the Spanish canastra, a basket, be- 
cause it was imported in baskets), coursely-cut Ohio, 
German, Varinas, or Harana leaves; Nelurna, which 
consists of the refuse of the various processes of manu- 
facture: and other kinds known by the name of the 
countries from which they are derived. Of roll to- 
baccos, the principal kinds are P'igluil, Negro-head, 
and Curendish. Pigtail is the damp leaves spun into 
cord upon a wheel. The varieties of cigars and che- 
roots are too numerous for meution. Cigars are made 
by rolling fragments of leaves called fillings in a strip 
of leaf, and then winding a finer strip spirally round 
it. Forall the above purposes, except for Bird's-eye, 
the leaves are stripped of their midribs, technically 
termed stalks, and these are used in snuff-making; but 
some snuffs are made from the entire leaves. Scotch, 
Trish, and Welsh high-dried snuffs are dried or roasted 
— to grinding, but Rappees are ground moist. 
he U.8. produced {n 1880, 472,661,150 Ibs. of tobacco, 
from a total of 638,841 acrea. Ky. leading with 171,120,784 
lbs., next Va., with 79.988.868 lbs., Penn. with 36,948.272 
lbg., Ohio 34.735,235 Ibs., Tenn. 29.365.052 Ibs.. fol wd by 
Md. and N.C in nearly eq. amounts of abt. 26,000,000 Iba. 
Nicotine, (nik’o-teen.) (Chem.) Bee NICOTIANA. 
Nicoya, (ne-kai'ch,) a peninsula and gulf of Centra? 
America, on the S. coast uf Costa Rica; N. Lat. 9° 404 
W. Lon. 88°. 
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Nictation, (nik-ta’shiin,) or Nictitation. [From L. 
nicto, I wink.) (Med.} Winking of the eyes, caused by 
weakness of the optical nerve. 

Niebuhr, BERTHOLD GEORG, (nee’boor,) an eminent 
German critic and historian, B. at Copenhagen, 1776; D. 
1831. His great fame rests upon his History of Rome 
(1827), one of the most profound works of modern times. 

Niel, ÅDOLPHE, (ne-2U’,) a marshal of France, B. in Haute- 
Garonne, 1802, after attaining the rank of general of 
division, successfully conducted the operations against 
Bomarsund in 1854, and in the following year directed 
the artillery and engineers at the reduction of Sebas- 
topol. He contributed to the victories of Magenta and 
Solferino in 1859, and became minister of war in 1867. 
D. 1869. 

Niemcewicz, JULIAN URSIN, (ne-aim’tsd-vich,) a Polish 
statesman and author, B. in Lithuania, 1759, after par- 
ticipating in his country’s struggle for liberty, accom- 
panied Kosciusko to the U. States in 1797, and after his 
return was appointed by the Emperor Alexander presi- 
dent of the committee chosen to draw up the Polish 
Constitution. D. in Paris, 1841. Among his prominent 
writings may be cited the Historical Songs of Poland, 
and a History of the Reign of Sigismund ILL. 

Niello, (ne-él'lo.) See ENGRAVING. 

Niemen, (ne’mén,) a river of Russian Poland, having 
its source in the govt. Minsk, and finding its em- 
bouchure in the Frische-Haff, by two mouths, 30 m. W. 
of Tilsit, after a N.W. course of 400 m. 

Niepee de St. Victor, CLAUDE FELIX ABEL, (ne-Cps 
da sän vak-tér’,)an eminent French chemist and photog- 
rapher, B. near Chalons-sur-Sadne, in 1805. In 1847 he 
discovered a method of transferring images to glass 
prepared with albumen or starch ; and, later, invented 
a new process of heliography. D. 1870. 

Nigella, (nijél’'lah.) A gen. of plants, O. Ranunculacer, 
to whioh the English name of Fennel-flower has been 
given in consequence of their finely-cut leaves resem- 
bling those of fennel. The seeds of N. sativa, which 
have a strong pungent fennel-like odor, and an aro- 
matic somewhat acrid oily taste, are commonly used in 
Eastern countries for seasoning curries and other dishes, 
and the Egyptians spread them over bread or put them 
on cakes like comfits, the ladies considering them to 
possess the property of augmenting the embonpoint so 
much admired by the Egyptian male sex. 

Nigor; (nv'jiir.) or QuORRA, a great river of W. Africa, 

sing in the Mandingo country, N. Lat. 8°, W. Lon. 69, 
and emptying into the Bight of Benin, after a devious 
course of 2,300 miles, during which it passes through 
Bambarra, Timbuctoo, and the country of the Fellahs. 
The Tchadda is its pp. affnent. Its source, long an 
object of speculation and exploration, was discovered 
by Richard Lander, in 1830. 

Night-hawk. (Zoöl.) See GOAT-SUCKER. 

Nightingale, (nit/in-gil.) See SYLVICOLIDÆ. 

Night’mare. (Med.) See INCUBUS. 

Nightshade. (Bot.) See ATROPA. 

Nigritia, (ne-grish’yah.) See SOUDAN. 

Nijni-Novgorod,(nizh’ne-név'gor-dd,)acity of Russia 
in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, at the confluence 
of the Volga and Oka rivers, is noted for its great annual 
fair, held in July, which forms the grand commercial 
mart of the inland trade of the empire. Pop. 40,742. 

Nijni-Tagilsk, (-tah-gilzk’,) a mining-town of Euro- 
pean Russia, govt. Perm,on the Tagil, in the Ural Mts., 
150 m. E of Perm. 

Nile, (nil.) [From L. Nilus.) A large and celebrated 
river of Africa, formed by the confluence, in N. Lat. 
15° 34’, E. Lon. 329, of two great branches, the Bahr-el- 
Azrek, or “ Blue River” (often called the Blue Nile), and 
the Bahr-el-Abiad, or “ White River” ee Nile). 
The first-mentioned arm rises in Abyssinia, in N. Lat. 
10° 59’ 25” N., and E. Lon. 36° 55° 30”, and takinga N. 
course through the Lake of Dembea, joins the Bahr-el- 
Abiad at Khartoum, after being in some places broken 
by cataracts. The White Nile (so named from the milky 
color of its waters) has been traced as far to the 8.W. 
of the continent as N. Lat. 10°, E. Lon. 20°. The real 
sources of the N. were, until recently, supposed to lie 
in Lakes Victoria N’yanza and Albert N’yanza, discov- 
ered by the English explorers Grant and Speke. In 
June, 1872, however, intelligence received from Dr. 
Livingstone, the famous African explorer, stated that 
he had arrived within 180 m. of the Chambesi River, in 
N. Lat. 11°, where he had reason to believe Jay the 

rings of this mysterious stream. After the union of 

e two branches at Khartoum, the WV. forms one grand 
main river, taking a generally winding course N., as 
far as Edab, in Dongola, in N. Lat. 18°, where it forms 
what is called the Great Bend. Thence flowing through 
a country rich in architectural trophies of the past, 
and rendered highly fertile by its annual inunda- 
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tions, the N. empties into the Mediterranean bya delta 
of seven mouths, of which that of Rosetta, the princi. 
pal one, has a width of 1,800 ft., with a depth of 5 feet 
in the dry season. Total length, 3,500 m. from Vic- 
toria N’yanza, or 4,500 m. from Lat. 12° 8. 

Niles, in Michigan, a town of Berrien co. 

Nimbus, (nim’bis.) [L.,a rain-cloud.}] (Meteor.) See- 
CLOUD. —( Fine Arts.) The halo or circle of luminous 
rays placed by painters round the heads of persons of 
their representing, as a mark of divinity or sanctity. 

Nimeguen, (ne-ma'gén,) a fortified city of Holland, 
p. Guelderland, on the Waal, 10 m. 8. of Arnhem, cele- 
brated for the treaty of peace entered into here bee 
tween France and Holland in 1678. Pop. 23,305. 

Nimes, (neemz,) a handsome manuf. eity of France, C. . 
of dept. Gard, 23 m. S.W. of Avignon. It presents nu- 
merous fine Roman remains. Pop. 60,240. 

Nimrod, (nim’rdd,) grandson of Ham, supposed te 
have been the founder of Babylon, and also the first. 
king and the first conqueror. In the Scripture, he is” 
called “a mighty hunter before the Lord.” 

Nineveh, (nin’e-va-) (Anc. Geog.) A celebrated city, 
anciently the C. of Assyria, supposed to have been 
founded by Nimrod, abt. B.c. 2218, (or by Ninus, 2182,) 
and destroyed by Cyaxares in 625. The English archer- 
ologist, Mr. Layard, succeeded, in 1845, in making ex- 
cavations on its site, which gave to the world antiqua- 
rian remains of great interest and value. 

Ning po, —** p’) a flourishing city and seaport of 
China, p. — at the junction of the rivers Vnon 
and Kin, 46 m. S.E. of Hang-choo-foo, Its trade is opens 
to Europeans, and it ranks as the fourth commercial 
emporium in the empire. Pop. 250,000. 

Ninth, (ninth.) [From A.S. nigetha.] (Mus.) The next 
interval above the octave, being the same interval 
which, an octave lower, is termed the second. 

Ninus, (ni’niis,) (Gr. Ninos.) the supposed founder of 
the Assyrian monarchy, and builder of the city of Nine- 
veh, flourished abt. 2048 B. C., and was husband of the 
famous Semiramis (q. v.). 

Niobe, (n7'o-be.) (Myth.) 
king of Lydia, by 
a nymph. She 
had six sons and 
six daughters, 
and boasting 
herself superior 
to Latona, who 
had borne anly 
two children, 
Apollo and Di- 
ana, to avenge 
their mother, 
slew all the chil- 
dren of N., who, 
in her grief, wept 
hereelf into 
stone, A group 
representing N. 
and her children 
wus discovered 
at Rome in 1583, 
and is now in 
Florence. Some 
of the sculptures 
are very beauti- 
ful (see Fig. 497). 
Even the ancient 
Romans were in 
doubt whether 
the work pro- 
ceeded from Sco- 

as or Praxiteles. / 

Niobium, (7/-0’- : , 
be-um,) or COLUM- Fig. 497. — NIOBE TRYING TO PROTEC® 
BIUM. (Chem.) A HER LAST DAUGHTER. 
metal obtained (Copied from the celebrated group at 
from a rare, dark- Florence.) 
gray, hard. crys- 
talline mineral known as columbite, occurring in Mas. 
sachusetts. It forms a white powder, sparingly soluble 
in hydrochloric acid, 

Niobrara (ni-o-bru’rah) River, or L'Eau QUI COURT, 
a stream having its rise in Wyoming Ter., and empty- 
ing into the Missouri, at Niobrara in L'Eau qui Court 
co., Nebraska, after a course of 500 m., 

Niph’on. See Japan. 

Nipple, (nip’pl.) (Anat.) See Breast. 

Nisan, (ni’sdn.) [Heb.) The first month of the Jewish 
civil year, corresponding with the month of April. 

Nisroch, (nis’rdk.) (Myth.) A god of the Assyrians, 
represented as an idol in human form, but with the 
head and wings of an eagle. 


The daughter of Tantalus, 
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Nitrate, (nttrdt.) (Chem.) A combination of nitric 
acid with a base. For the most part they crystallize 
readily, they are all soluble in water, and are generally 
neutral to test-paper. When heated they readily de- 
compose, evolving for the most part a mixture of oxy- 
gen and oxides of nitrogen; heated with combustible 
bodies they deflagrate violently, and sometimes explode. 
The following are the most Important nitrates. X. of 
Culcium. A salt which is formed naturally in many 
parts of the world, and artificially in some countries, 
by imitating the conditious of nature. When heaps of 
-decomposing animal and vegetable matter, mixed with 
clay, chalk, ashes, &c., and moistened with urine, soap- 
suds, &c., are exposed to the air for some years, decom- 
position takes place, and the nitrogenous matters oxi- 
dize to nitric acid, which, uniting with the calcium of 
the chalk, forms N. of calcium. The solution from the 
lixiviated mass is mixed with a potassium sait to de- 
compose the calcium salt, and evaporated down, when N. 
-of potassium crystallizes out. These beds are called arti- 
ficial nitre beds or saltpetre plantations, and are largely 
employed in Europe. — N. of Potassium, called also nitre 
and saltpetre (KO.NO,). A white inodorous salt of a 
cooling bitter taste, crystallizing in long six -sided 
prisms which are anhydrous and very soluble in water, 
and readily crystallized therefrom. N. of potassium 
nielts below a red-heat without further change, solidify- 
ing on cooling to a hard white mass known in com- 
merce as sal-prunelle. At a red-heat oxygen is given 
off, NV. of potassium being left, and if the heat is con- 
tinued nitrogen is evolved with the oxygen. When 
heated with combustible substances defiagration takes 
place; on this property its use in the manufacture of 
gunpowder and pyrotechnic mixtures depends. N. of 
„potassium is found as a natural product in many parts 
of the world, where its formation is still going on. It 
is also prepared in enormous quantities by decomposing 
N. of sodium with carbonate of potassium or caustic 
potash, when a double decomposition takes place, and 
X. of potassium is separated by crystallizing. — N. of 
Silver (AgO.NO;), known also as lunar caustic, lapis ip- 
Jernalis. A salt crystallizing in colorless trimetric 
crystals very soluble in cold water. When mixed with 
organic matter and exposed to light, reduction of silver 
tu the metallic state takes place. This property is 
taken advantage of in photography. WN. of silver forms 
insoluble compounds with many kinds of animal matter, 
and is then gradually reduced to the state of metal, 
with oxidation of the organic substance; on this ac- 
‘count N. of silver is used as a caustic, as it rapidly de- 
stroys organization and vitality when applied to the 
moist surface of the body. — N. of Sodium, called also 
Chili saltpetre, Cubic nire (NaO.NO,). A salt crystalliz- 
ing in obtuse rhombohedrons which closely approach 
cubes, hence the name cubic nitre. It is deliquescent 
in moist air, and dissolves readily in water; it behaves 
with heat in a similar manner to N. of potassium. 
Owing to its low price, it is largely used in the manu- 
fucture of saltpetre and nitre, and also for manure. 
Nitre, (ni’tr.) (Gr. nitron.] (Chem.) See NITRATE. 
Nitric Acid. (Chem.) A compound which, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, cannot exist except in combina- 
tion at least with water: the nitric acid of the shops, 
termed agua fortis, is united with_more or less of that 
fluid. It is colorless, unless it cohtains nitrous acid; 
exposed to the light, it gradually becomes of a yellow 
or reddish tint, according to the quantity of nitrous 
-acid formed by decomposition of the nitric acid. It 
is intensely corrosive, produces painful sores if brought 
‘in contact with the animal body; and, though re- 
moved with great rapidity, stains the skin and nails 
yellow. It is a powerful oxidizing agent, dissolving 
most of the metals, after oxidizing them; but it is 
worthy of notice that when its sp. gr. is 1-487, it has not 
‘the least action on tin, though, if stronger or weaker, 
zit oxidizes it rapidly, nitrous gas being evolved with 
almost explosive violence. It has very recently been 
obtained in the anhydrous state, which chemists long 
-considered to be impossible. It is in the form of six- 
sided prisms, which are perfectly clear and colorless ; 
they become very hot in water, and dissolve in that 
fluid without imparting to it any color or disengaging 
any gas. Nitric acid is obtained by acting on nitrate 
of potash, or nitrate of soda, with sulphuric acid, aud 
distilling off the acid which is set free. Form. NOs. 
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Ni'tro-glycerine, (-glistr-in.) 


Nitrous Oxide, (si'triis dks’td.) 


Nitrification. 
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name azote. It cannot support combustion, aad a 
lighted candle immediately ceases to burn when placed 
in it. It has no taste. It is absorbed very sparingly 
by water, and is a little lighter than atmospheric air, its 
sp. gr. being 9713. It is capable of combining with 
oxygen, and with different proportions of this sub- 
stance forms gaseous oxi‘le of azote or nitrous oxide 
nitric oxide, hyponitrous acid, nitrous acid, and nitric 
acid. Combined with hydrogen, it forms ammonia; 
and it enters into ths composition of most animal sub» 
stances. Nitrogen can be liquefied and solidified. 
(Chem.) A light, 
yellow, oily liquid, of sp. gr. 16, prepared by acting 
on glycerine with strong nitric acid, by which means 
three of the hydrogen atoms are removed and replaced 
by three molecules of nitric peroxide. Its composi- 
tion is QgHgNO,q)s0,. N.-G. is a most powerful explo- 
sive agent, detonating when struck with a hammer, or 
when exposed to the detonation of fulminating mer- 
cury, &c. When cautiously heated, it decomposes with- 
out explosion. Exposed to a low temperature, N.-G. 
freezes to a crystalline mass, and a slight blow will 
sometimes cause the whole to explode with terrific vio- 
lence. When mixed with silica or other mineral sub- 
stance in powder, N.-G. loses ite most dangerous prope 
erties, and is then known as Dynamite. By graduating 
the compound, the rapidity of combustion of dyna- 
mite, and its explosive power, may be increased or les- 
sened. It is not inflammable by concussion, like gun- 
powder. It is our most powerful explosive agent, and 
its property of detonating under water renders it es- 
pecially valuable in the blasting of hard rocks, and in 
submarine operations generally. A similar compound 
is named Dualine, differing from the former only as re- 
garda ita proportions. 


Ni'tro-hydrochio’rie Acid. (Chem.) See Hr- 


DROCHLURIC ACID. 

(Chem.) <A gas 
which, if respired, produces a sense of exhilaration and 
intoxication. It is popularly called laughing-gas, be- 
cause it causes a certain degree of pleasurable excite- 
ment, often accompanied by laughter, in those who in- 
hale it. It is protoxide of nitrogen, and is obtained 
by heating nitrate of ammonia, which is resolved into 
this gas and water. If breathed too long, or if it is 
not quite pure, it may produce serivus cupsequences 





when respired; even when pure, its effects are not the 
sume with persons of different temperaments. The in- 
toxication which it ordinarily produces is not followed 
by languor, or, generally speaking. by any bad effect. 
To obtain N. O., an ounce of nitrate of ankmonia may 
be gently heated ina small retort (Fig. 495), when it 
melts, boils, and gradually disappears entirely In the 
forms of steam and X. O. The litter may be collected 
with slight loss over water. 

The natural process by which the 
nitrogen of the atinosphere is adapted to the use of 
plants. This is done by the action of bacteria in thie 
soil; or, in some instances, in the roots of planta. 
These convert nitrogen gas into nitrogen compounds 
of a character assimilable by plants. The presence of 
such bacteria seems to be indispensable to plant 
growth. The theory of nitrification needs fuller ex- 


Witro-calcite, (-kdl'sit.) (Min.) Native nitrate of 


h periment for its full establishment 
calcium, 


Nizampatam, (1/z-dim-pah-tim’,) a seaport of India, 
Witrogen, (ni’troj-n.) (Gr. nitron, nitre; gennao, I| Brit. pres. of Madras, 30 m. S.S.E. of Guntuor. Pop. 
produce.) (Chem.) An elementary gas, which forms| 24,000. 
about four-fifths of our atmosphere, the remaining Noah, (no'ah.) (Script.) An eminent patriarch, the 
fifth being oxygen. The two are mechanically mixed, ninth in descent after Adam, noabt. 2-50 B. e. He was 
not chemically combined. It is invisible and elastic.’ 600 years old wheu the grand Deluge destroyed all the 
Xt immediately extinguishes animal life, whence its; human race except him and his family, who were 
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waved in the Ark (Gen. vii., viii., {x.), and entered into 
a new and everlasting covenant. D. at the of 960. 

Nobility, (no-bil'e-te.) [From L. nobilitas.) Rank 
conferred by express authority of the governing power. 
British N. consists only of five degrees, viz., those of 
duke, marquis, earl, viscount, and baron. The origin of N. 
is to be attributed to various causes, for the most part to 
military tenures; in some cases, to the honors paid to 
superior ability, or to the guardians of the mysteries 
of religion. The priestly .V. of antiquity has every- 
where yielded to the superiority of military chieftains. 
In France and Germany, the origin of hereditary N. 
dates from the downfall of the Carlovingian dynasty ; 
in England, from the Norman Conquest, in the 10th 
and 11th cent.; it afterwards spread over all Europe, 
for since that time dignities, as well as lands, have be- 
come hereditary. There is no N. in the U. States, Nor- 
way, and Switzerland. 

Nobile, (no’bl.) (Numis.) An old English gold coin, 
worth $1.60, struck in the reign of Edward III., and 
stamped with the impression of a ship, which emblem 
is supposed to have been commemorative of a naval 
victory obtained by that monarch over the French at 
Sluys, in 1340. 

No’ble, in Indiana, a N.E. co.; area, 430 sq. m.; C. Al- 
bion.—In Ohio, an E.S.E. county ; area, 440 square miles. 
Capital, Sarahsville. 

Noctuelitee, (ndk-twél’ete.) (Zodl.) The Owlet- 
moth fam., comprising thick-bodied, swift-flying moths 
which have the antenne long and tapering, rarely 
pectinated, the thorax thick, and each of the fore- 
wings marked behind the middle of the front edge with 
two spots, one round and small, the other large and 
kidney-shaped. They are greatly attracted by light, 
and thus enter houses in great numbers on summer 
evenings. This fam. comprises the Army-worm Moths, 
the Dart Moths, and the Spindle-worm Moths, with 
their allies. The larvæ of the Dart Moths (gen. Agro- 
tis) are well known as Cut-worms, which do great dam- 
ago in the fields and gardens, by cutting off the leaves 
of plants, or by cutting down the tender plants close 
to the ground. 

Nocturn, (ndktirn.) [From L. nocturnus, belonging to 
night.) (Zccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, one of 
the offices, consisting of psalms and prayers, into which 
the service of matins is divided. 

Nocturne. [From It. nocturno.) (Mus.) A serenade, 
or piece of music performed by night, generally in the 
open air. 

Nodaway, (néd'ah-wa,) in Missouri, a N.W. co., touch- 
ing lowa; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Marysville. 

Node, (néd.) [From L. nodus, a knot or prominence. ]} 
(Ast.) One of the two points in which the orbit of a 
planet intersects the ecliptic. That by which the 

lanet passes from the S. to the N. side of the ccliptic 

termed the ascending N.; the other the descending N. 
The straight line which joins these two points, and is 
formed by the intersection of the plane of the planet’s 
orbit and that of the ecliptic is called the line of the 
modes. In all the planetary orbits, the line of the nodes 
has a retrograde motion from E. to W.; but it amounts 
to only a few seconds ina year. It is a necessary con- 
——— of the mutual attraction of the heavenly 

ies. —(Bot.) A point located upon a plant's axis, 
from which originates a leaf or leaf-bud. — ( Surg.) An 
exfoliation of bone, commonly accompanied by little 
pain.—(Geom.) A small oval figure formed by the in- 
tersecting of one branch of a curve with another. — 
(Dialling.) In the gnomon of a dial, a small orifice by 
the light of which the time is indicated. —(Mus.) A 
resting-point at which a vibrating string becomes self- 
divided in producing its harmonic sounds, 

Nod'ical Month. See Lunar. 

Nogging, (ndgging.) (Arch.) Brick-work carried up 
between quarters or upright pieccs, introduced to give 
to the wall or partition increased firmness and strength. 

Nola, (no‘lah,) an anc. town of Italy, p. Terra-di-Lavoro, 
14 m. E.N.E. of Naples, was one of the most considera- 
ble places in Magna Grecia, and stood a three years’ 
— against Hannibal, B. c. 216-214. Pop. 9,000. 

Noli me i, diate (no’li me tdn‘je-re.) [L., touch me 
not.) (Bot.) name of the gen. Impatiens. 

Noille prosequi, (ndl-le prds’e-kwe.) [L., to be unwill- 
ing to prosecute.) (Zaw.) A term applied to a pro- 
ceeding in an action, by which the plaintiff undertakes 
to withdraw from the suit. If entered before judg- 
ment, the plaintiff may bring another action for the 
same cause against the same defendant. 

Nomads, (ndm'ddz.) [From Gr. nomos, pasturage.] A 
name applied to tribes of people whose chief occupation 
consists in the feeding and rearing of cattle, sheep, 
goats, &c.; and who have no settled place of habitation, 

t shift their location according to the state of panne 

G 
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Nomadic tribes are seldom found to abandon their mi- 

gratory life, until they are compelled to do so by being 

surrounded by those who reside in fixed abodes, or unless- 

they can make themselves masters of the settlements. 

of a civilized nation. Central Asia is the principal 

eee of such races, in Kurdistan, Tartary, Mon- 
? 


6-49. 


C. 
Nomarchy, (no’mdr-ke.) [From Gr. nomos, a division, 


arché, government.] In modern Greece, a provincial- 


district. 
Nom de erre, (ném-da-gair’.) [Fr., literally, a 
war-name.| An assumed or fictitious name. e 


Nome, (ném.) [From Gr. nemo, I apportion.) (Anc. Geog.) 


The name under which were known those provs. into 
which Egypt was divided from the.earliest period. — 
(Alg.) A single quantity affixed to some other quantity 
by its proper sign : — otherwise called nomial. 
Nomenclature, (no'mén-cla-tir.) [From L. nomen- 
clalura, a calling by name.) A systematic classifica- 
tion of words, which designate the divisions and de- 
pendencies of a science.—(Chem.) The Chemical N. 
is due to Lavoisier, and is based on the principle that: 
the name of a compound should, as far as possible, ex- 
press its composition and properties. The names of 
many of the elementary bodies having been received 
from the alchemists are arbitrary, but those of newly 
discovered metals are made to terminate in tum ; metal-. 
loids in on, as boron; gases in ine or gen, as chlorine 
and oxygen. The names of compounds are framed ac- 
cording to definite rules. The simplest combinations 
of two elements are termed binary compounds, and fall 
naturally into two divisions — bases and acids. Bases- 
always end in tde, and are compounds of different pro- 
portions of a metal with a metalloid. The proportion 
of the metalloid is indicated by the addition of a Greek 
or Latin numerical particle; thus we have the pro- 
toxide, sesquioxide, binozide, and teroxide of various 
metals, indicating that these compounds contain one 
one and a half, two, and three doses of oxygen to one of 
metal. When the metal is in excess, Greek prefixes are- 
used ; we have, for instance, the dinozide or trisoxide of 
a metal, showing that the metal is in a double or triple 
dose. Generally, the prefixes sub and per are used to 
indicate the excess of metal over metalloid, and vice 
vers. The amount of oxygen contained in oxy-acids 
is indicated by the termination ic or ous, or the prefixes 
hypo, under, or hyper, above. The compounds of acids 
with bases are always indicated by the termination or 
prefix of the word giving the name of the acid. Acids 
ending in ous or ic form salts ending in it and ate, the 
prefix being, of course, preserved. When the oxide 
with which the acid is united is a protoxide or per- 
oxide, the prefixes proto and per are added; for instance, 
the pernitrate and protonitrate are the nitrates of the 
protoxide and peroxide of the metal. When the dose 
of acid is greater or less than the base, the prefixes 
sub, sesqui, bi, are used; as the subcarbonate, bicarbonate, 
and sesguicarbonate of soda. In double salts, the name 
of the base only is repeated; as the tartrate of potash 
and soda. The prefix pyro signifies that the acid or salt 
has been obtained by heat; for instance, pyrogallio 
acid produced in this way from gallic acid. In organic 
chemistry, the N. is in many cases somewhat confused. 
This is not owing to any want of proper principle in 
the formation of new words, but rather to the differ- 
ences of opinion existing among chemists as to the 
composition of the substances indicated. Organic radi- 
cals generally terminate in y/, and mostly contain car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Thus we have ethyl the 
radical of ether, which forms oxides and salts in the 
same manner as iron, lead, or any of the purely ele- 
mentary bodies. The termination ol or ole is generally 
applied to neutral compounds of carbon and hydrogen, 
possessed of neither basic nor acid properties, and are 
mostly liquid, such as benzol, pyrol, quinol. The termi- 
nation tn is applied to other neutral substances, gener- 
ally solids; such as paraffin, naphthalin, and albumin. 
Those ending in ine or ta are generally bodies allied to 
the alkalies in their properties. Many of those which 
end in anine resemble ammonia, and are considered 
substitution compounds of that body, in which one or 
more equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by an or- 
ganic radical. If two or three equivalents are replaced, 
the prefix dé or tri is added to the word; for instance, 
we have dimethylamine, and tripropylamine, the compo» 
sition of which is plainly indicated by their names, 
When the hydrogen is replaced by different bodies, 
their names are prefixed. e have, for instance, ethyl- 
methyl-amylamine, which consists of one equivalent of 
nitrogen united to one each of the organic radicals, 
ethyl, methyl], and amyl. Thus, although these names 
appear unintelligible to the superficial obeerver, they 
are as easily understood by the chemical student as asp 
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term including several nouns and adjectives would be 
to an ordinary individual. 

‘Nominative, (ném’‘in-a-tiv.) [From L. nomino, I 
name.| (Gram.) The first case of declinable nouns. 
The W. case is the subject of a proposition or affirma- 
tion; thus, in the sentence “the work is done,” work is 
the nominative case of the noun. 

, Non, (ndn.) [L., not.) A word used in the English lan- 
guage as a negative prefix only; as, in non-appearance, 
non-residence, non-juror, &c. 

Nonagon, (ndn‘a-gn.) [From L. novem, nine, and Gr. 
gonia, an angle.] (Geom.) A nine-angled, nine-sided 
figure. 

Nonconformist, (ndn-kdn-form’ist.) (Eccl. Hist.) See 
DISSENTER. 

Nones, (ndnz.) [L. nonæ, from nomus, ninth.) (Calendar.) 
One of the three divisions of the Roman month, and so 
called because they fell on the ninth day, reckoned in- 
clusively before the ides. 

, Non-jurors, (-jū'rõrz.) (Eng. Hist.) The name under 
which were designated the adherents of the Stuart 
dynasty, who refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the government established at the Revolution after the 
abdication of James II. 

Non liquet, (-l'kwčt.) [L., it does not appear.] (Law.) 
A verdict given by a jury, when a matter is to be de- 
ferred to another day of trial. 

Non obstante, (-d)-stdn'te.) [L., notwithstanding. | 
(Law.) In opposition to, or notwithstanding that which 
is to be stated or omitted. 

Nonpareil, (ndn-pah-rail’.) (Printing.) See TYPE. 

.Nousuait, (ndn'siit.) (las) The renunciation of a suit 
by the plaintiff. It is either adjudged, on account of 
some neglect. delay, &c., in the prosecution of the case, 
or it is voluntary. It is usual to call on the plaintiff, 
when he is unable to make out a case to support his 
pleadings, for want of the necessary evidence, and the 
jury are about to give a verdict, to choose a nonsuit. 
When a plaintiff is nonsuited, he is obliged to pay the 
costs to his adversary, but a NV.,except in certain cases, 
dos not prevent the bringing of another action, for the 
same cause. 


: Nookaheeva, (nok-ah-h'vah,) the principal of the 


MARQUESAS ISLANDS, g. v. 

No pal. (Mex. nopel i} ( Bot.) See OPUNTIA. 

Nord, (ndrd,) [Fr., north.) a N. dep. of France, b. N. by 
the German Ocean, and E. by Belgium; area, 2,170 8q. n. 
Surface generally level, with a productive and well-tilled 
soil, watered by the Lys, Sambre, &c. C. Lille. Pop. 
1,392,041. 

. Nordhausen., /nõrd-hou'zn,) a manuf. town of Prus- 
sian Sazony, on the Zorge, 33 m. N.W. of Erfurt. Pop. 
17,686. 

. Nordlingen, (nòrd'ling’'gn,)a town of Bavaria, on the 
Eger, 48 m. 8.W. of Nuremberg, famous for its carpet 
manufacture. Here, 1634, the Swedes under Bern hard 
Duke of Weimar, were defeated by the Austrians and 
Bavarians under the Archduke Ferdinand; and, 179%, 
the Austrians were defeated by the French. Pop. 7,000. 

:Nordstrand, (aérd'straind,) an island of Denmark, on 
the W. coast of South Jutland, Lat. 54°40’ N., Lon. 9° 0’ E. 

. Norfolk, (nr føk.) Dukes of. See HOWARD. 

Norfolk, an E. co. of England, b. N. and E. by the 
German Ocean; area, 2,024 sq. m. Surface level; soil 
fertile. This is one of the finest agricultural dists. in 
the kingdom. C. Norwich. Pop. 438,511. 

“Norfolk, in Canada, a co. of Ontario, b. on Lake 
Erie; area, 600 square miles. Capital, Simcoe.—In 
Massachusetts, an E. county, b. S. by Rhode Island; area, 
52 square miles. Capital, Dedham.—In Vi a S.E. 
county, b. 8. by N. Carolina, and having its N.E. 
section the Dismal Swamp and Lake Drummond ; area, 
840 square miles.—A strongly fortified city and port of 
eutry, ©. of above couns,, on the Elizabeth river, 8 m. 
8. of Hampton Roads. Prior to the Civil War, it formed 
the chief station of the U. S. navy. In 1776 it was de 
stroyed by fire by the British. 

: Norfolk Island, in the Pacific Ocean, lying E. of 
New South Wales, discovered in 1774 by Caz Cook. It 

_ possesses a delightful climate and a fertile soil. 

Oria, (no’re-ah.) [Sp.] (Afach.) An hydraulic appa- 
ratus for drawing up water. 

. Noricum., (nor’e-kiim.) (Anc. Geog.) A country in the 
Eastern Alps, between Italy, Pannonia, Rhetia, and 
Vindelicia. It was subdued and annexed to the Empire 
of Rome in the time of Augustus, 

‘Normal, (nér'mdl.) [From L. norma, a rule, a square 
to measure right angles.) (Geom.) A perpendicular to 
a curve at some particular point at which the WN. is also 
perpendicular to a tangent. 

„Normal School. An institution where teachers are 
instructed in the principles of their profession and 

.trained in the practice of it. The first XWV. S. was or- 
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nized at Stettin, in Prussia, the first in the D. 
States was opened at Lexington, July 3, 1839. 

Norman Architecture, (nérmdn,) or ANGLO-No® 
MAN STYLE. (Arch.) A variety of the Romanesque stylq 
which was first 
used in England 
abt. the time of 
the Conquest. Its 
leading charac- 
teristics are size 
and massiveness, 
The windows and 
doors are single, 
with semicircular 
arched heads — 
the former with- 
out tracery (Fig. 
499). The ma- 
sonry is rude; 
the joints being 
large, and the 
stones generally 
unhewn. Tbe 
style prevailed 
from abt. the be- 
ginning of the 
10th till the end 
of the llth cent. 

Normand y ` 
(nér’mdn-de.) (Fr. 
Normandie.) An 
old p. of France, 
b. on the English 
Channel, and now 
forming the 
depts. of Manche, 
Orne, Calvados, 
Eure, and Seine 
Inférieure. Wil- 
liam I., Duke of 
N., invaded Eng- Fig. 499. 
land in 1066, and EARLY NORMAN ARCH (A. D. 1090). 
established a Nor- 
man dynasty, thereby uniting N.with the latter country. 
Philip Augustus conquered it in 1204, the French hold- 
ing it until 1417, when it was recovered by the English, 
who held it till 1450, when it was finally wrested from 
them by Charles VII. 

Norristown, (ndr ris-town,) in Pennsylvania, a thriving 
maunf. town, C. of Montgomery co., 16 m. N.W. of Phila- 
delphia. 

Norrkepin , (nar-kép’ing,) a manuf. seaport of 
Sweden, dist. Linkiépen, near the mouth of the Molata, 
in the Baltic, 85 m. S.W. of Stockholm. Pop. 22.997. 

Norse, (nérz.) [From Icel. Norvegr, Norway.) (Philol.) 
The language of the anc. Scandinavians. 

Norsemen, (nérz’mén,) Nortamen or NORMANS. 
(Hist) The title under which were generically known 
the anc. Scandinavians, or people of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, but more usually confined to those 
corsairs whom the Saxons styled Danes. They were 
long the terror of N. Europe, became masters of Eng- 
land under their leader, Canute (q. v.), formed a league 
with the Saxons, and ravaged the coasts of the empire 
of Charlemagne, and by &85 they had conque or 
plundered the whole of Holland, Flanders, W. Ger- 
many, a great part of France, and the W. coast of 
Spain, whence, forcing their way into the Mediter- 
ranean, they wasted the shores of Africa, Italy, 
and Sicily. In 912, Rollo, one of their most warlike 
chiefs, was given the hand of a daughter of Charles the 
Simple, and with her acquired that French territory 
afterward known as Normandy. They rapidly became 
civilized, but did not lose tbeir indomitable passion for 
conquest and colonization. In 1066, England once more 
fell under their rule, and princes of the race afterward 
ruled in Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 

Northampton, (nérth-dmp'tin,) a manufacturing 
borough of England, C. of an inland co. of same name, 
on the Nen, 29 m. 8.8.E. of Leicester. Pop. 41,040. 

Northamp’‘ton, in Massachusetis,a manuf. town, O. 
of Hampshire co., 17 m N. of Springfield; pop. (1880) 
12,261.—In N Carolina, a N.E. co., b. upon Virginia; 
area, 350 sq. m ; Capital, Jackson.—In Pennsylvania, an 
E. county; area, 370 square miles; Capital, Easton. —In 
Virginia, an E. co., b. W. and 8. on Chesapeake Bay; 
area, 320 sq. m.; Capital, Eastville. 

North Anna, (-dn'nah,)a river of Virginia, having its 
source in Orange co. and after a 8.E. course flowing 
into the S. Anna to form the Pamunkey. On its banks, 
abt. 20m. above Hanover Court-House,a smart action was 
fought, May 23, 1864, bet.Gen.Warren’s Union command 
aud a Confederate force under Gen. Brown, in whieb 





‘North Hempstead, (.A’mp/st’d,) in New Tork, a} 


adapted to the cereals. 
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the latter lost their commander, along with 1,000 rank | Northing, (ndrth’ing.) (Ast.) The N. declination of 


and file; National loss, 350 men. 


Sorth Carolina, (-kdr-o-li’‘nah,) an E. central and 


maritime State of the American Union, bet. N. Lat, 33° 
§3’-36° 33’, W. Lon. 75° 25/-84° 30’, b. N. by Virginia, 
E. and 8.E. by the Atlantic Ocean, S. by S. Carolina, 
8.W. by Georgia, and W. by Tennessee, from which 
State it is separated by the line of the Alleghanies. 
Length, E. to W., 420 m.; greatest breadth, 180 m. Area, 
-50,704 sq. m., or 32,450,500 acres. The surface of the 
country, from the coast-line to within some 89 m. in- 
land, is generally flat and marshy, abounding in 
‘swamps and lagoons, and with a soil poor and sandy. 
The Great Dismal Swainp, lying N. of Albemarle Sounce, 
covers an area of 150,000 acres, and crosses the State 
line into Virginia; the Little Dismal, or Alligator 
Swamp, of nearly equal extent, is situate bet. Albe- 
mario an Pamlico Sounds, and has, in many parts, 
been sufficiently drained to yield rico and other crops. 
Altogether, the quautity of morass lands interspersed 
cover the State is estiinated at 3,090,000 acres. Farther 
inland, the surface becomes diversitied by parallel 
ridges aud valleys, and this section is known as the 
Pitch Pine. Region, possessing an excellent tillable soil 
Still farther W. the State be- 
comes mountainous: the Blne Ridge intersecting it 
from N.E. to S.W., while beyond this again lies the 
frontier-line of the Alleghanies. Theseabourd of N. C. 
ix deeply indented by the large inlets of Albemarle, 


‘Currituck, and Pamlico Sounds, and the mstunries of the 


Neuseand Pamlico rivers, Besides the last-named, the 
po streams that drain the State are the Chowan, Roan- 


cega, Tar, Cape Fear, Yadkin, and Catawba. Geologically 


tie State presents the recent and tertiary systems o 

rocks, with the cretaceous, new red sandstone, igneous, 
permian and metamorphic series. The minerals com- 
jesse iron and coal in extensive quantities, besides 


20bL silver, copper, graphite, porphyry, and steatite. 
v 


ry RIN V. C had 157,609 farms in cultivation against 
3. Sin 1870, 75,202 in 1860, and but 56,963 in 185V ; of 
tae 107,509 in 1890, 104,587 were occupied by their own- 
ta. and 44,079 worked on shares ; the same year (U. 8. 
census, 1890), the Stare produced 27,959,894 bshs. of In. 
-dian corn, 8,355,670 bu. of wheat, 3,830,622 bu. of oats, 
~ 496,205 pounds of tubacco, and 389,598 bales of cotton. 
iu live stuck she had 133,636 horses, milch cows 242,133, 
o her cattle 375,106, sheep 464.358, and swine 1.453.541. 
“ino total length of railroads amounted to 1.469 m.. built 
nt a cost of $32,790,659. She spends annually for public 
hool purposes abont $400 Ouu. The state is politically 
divided into 90 cos. Chief cities and Uauns: Raleigh (cap.), 
Wilmington, Newbern. Edenton, Beautort, Charlotte and 
Ehaabeth. The constitution of N. C., established in 1776 
and modified in the years 1835 and 1857, and remodelled 
in ISHN, received theratification tothe l5th Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution in 1869. The governor of the 


State, the seuntors aud the representatives are elected 


biennially. X. C. sends nine representatives to Con- 
gress. Oct Ist 1881, the state debt was. funded, $16,- 
40,055, unfunded, $10,160.183, being a decrease of sev- 
eral millions since 1870, which was then put at $32,474,- 


‘O36. Total valuation real property was $102.340,216, 


personal $67.568,001, The manufacture of tobacco has 
become an important industry since the war, and con- 
sidernble attention has also been given to mining of pre- 


cious metals. Besides the State University at Chapel Hill, 


near Raleigh, there are colleges at Forestville, and In 
Mecklenburgh co., and numerous flourishing private 
academies. — V. C. received its initiatory colonization 
by a body of Englishmen dispatched by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1585. In 1063, a permanent settlement was 
-established by grant of King Charles I1., for which 
John Locke to, v.) drew up a code of govt., which ob- 
tained for a quarter of a century, From 1411-13, a 
‘war prevailed between tho Indians and the colo- 
nists, in which the latter triumphed. In 1769, the 
colony made its protest against the taxation measures 
.adopted by the Eng. govt., sent representatives to the 
first Continental Congress in 1774, and two years later 

ave in its adhesion to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence: This led to a partisan war between the rovo- 
lutiunists and the loyalists, and in 1781 Gen. Greene's 
command ot 4,500 men was defeated at Guilford Court- 
House by Lord Cornwallis at the head of 2,000 British. 
P. (1870) 1,071,631; (1880) 1,400,047, 531,351 were 
colored, 1,396,368 native, 3 679 foreign, males, 688, 2u0, 

Pop., 1880, 1,617,340 


— 711,844, $ 
‘North Dakota, a State of T U. 8., admitted under 


Act of Congress, approved Feh, 22d, 1889, the S. boundary 
being the ‘7th Standard parallel ’’ bet. N. and S. D. (q r.) 


Norther, (Sp. norte.) A heavy gale blowing from the 


N., of periudical occurrence in the Gulf of Mexico, &c. 


twp., C- of Queen's co.. abt. 20 m. E. of New York city 


North’men. 
North Sea, (The,) or German Qozan, a large expan- 


Northum’ 


North- western Provinces, a 


any heavenly body.—(Navig.) The distance N. from a 
point of departure, measured on a meridian. 
( Hist.) See NORSEMEN. 


sion of the N. Atlantic Ocean, constituting that medi- 
terranean portion of its surface which extends from the 
Shetland Islands to the Straits of Dover; b. E. by Nor- 
way and Denmark, 8. by the N.W. corner of N. Germany, 
and Holland and Belgium, 8. by France, and W. by Great 
Britain. Length, 700 m.; maximum breadth, 220. It 
connects with the Atlantic on the N. by the Pentland 
Frith, and on the 8. by the English Channel; and with 
the Baltic by the Skager-rack. Its fisheries are of high 
importance, but its coastwise navigation is both difficult 
and dangerous, owing to sandbanks and tidal currents. 


Northumberland, (nérth-tim’'bir-ldnd,) the most 


N.E. co. of England, washed by the German Ocean, and 
b. S. by Durham, N. by Scotland. and W. by Cumber- 
land. Areu, 6,871 sq.m. Surface generally hilly, with 
& fertile soil. It is rich in iron, lead, and coal. C. New- 
custle-on-Tyne. Pop. 386,959. 

rland, in Canada, a co. of Ont., b. on 
Lake Ontario; area, 730 sq. m.; C. Cobourg. Pep. 
89,084. — In New Brunewick, a co., washed by the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; C. Newcastle. Jop. 20,116.—In Fonn- 
— an E. central co.; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Sun- 

Ury. 


Northumberland Inlet, a bay of Brit. America, 


bet. Frobisher Strait aud Cuniberland Island, in N. Lat. 
65°, W. Lon. 65°. 


Northum'berinand Strait, a channel dividing 


Prince Edward Islaud from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 


Northumbria, (ndrth-tim'bre-ah.) (Eng. Hist.) One 


of the kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. 

great political 
division of Brit. India, bet. N. Lat. 21° 17/-31° 6’, E. 
Lon. 73° 2’-84° 40’; area, 72,000 sq. m. It includes the 
provs. of Agra, Delhi, Allahabad, Benares, Rohilcund, 
and Meerut. 


North-west Territory, that part of Canada lying 


N. and W. of Ontario, and until 1870 under control ot 
the Hudson Bay Co. Area, 2.830,000 sq. m. 


Nor’ton Sound, in Alaska, an inlet of Behring Sea, 


bet. Capes Rodney and Romanoff, discovered by Couk in 
1778, is 200 m. wide at its entrance. 


Norwalk, a flourishing town of Connecticut, Fairfield 


co. 32 miles W.S.W. of New Haven.—In Ohio, n town, 
C. of Huron cv., 100 miles N. by E. of Columbus. 


Norway. (nér'wa,)a conjoint kingdom and sovereignty 


with Sweden,forming theW. portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, bet. N. Lat. 68-719, E. Lon. 5-319. Length, from 
the Naze to the North Cape, 1,100 m.; extreme width, 
250 m.; area, 121,779 sq. m. It is b. N. by te Arctic 
Ocenn, N.E. by Finland and Lapland, E. by 8weden, S. 
by the Skager-rack and N. Sea, and W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The coast-line is extensive, of bold ontline, and 
deeply indented by flords and fringed with almost in- 
numerable islands, chief among which are the Loffuden 
group. The surface of the country is rugged and some- 
what bleak, comprising a succession of mountains and 
valleys. The Killen or Great Scandinavian chain, run- 
ning 8. from Finmark for several hundreds of miles, 
forms an Alpine barrier bet. this country and Sweden; 
in the prov. of Drontheim it lapses into the Dovrefjeld, 
which, with its spurs, extends nearly as far 8. as the 
Naze. Highest points: Sneehaetta and Skagtols-tind, 
each over 8,000 ft. Chief rivers, the Glommen and Tana; 
lakes, those of Miosen, Foemund, and Sperdillen. A large 
extent of the mountain dists. produces only lichens, 
mosses, and hardy berry-yielding plants; the Scotch 
fir, spruce, and birch cover extensive tracts, and consti- 
tute nearly a moiety of the country. The hardier fruits 
flourish well. Agriculture, though pursned with some 
vigor of late years, ia still unable to furnish sufficient 
produce for home-consumption. Flax and bemp are 
raised in some parts; in others, barley and oats. Next 
or about equal in importance to the timber trade are 
the cod and herring fisheries, which employ a very 
large part of the pop. during the entire year: average 
annual value of the cod taken $2,500,000; herring, 
$9,000.000. In Finmark, the fisheries and reindeer form 
the only wealth and source of subsistence of the pop. 
The mineral products are similar, but less considerable 
than those of Sweden. Shipbuilding is largely carried 
on, and the chief exports include timber, fish, fish-oil, 
minerals, furs, feathers, and ice. N. is divided into 20 
provs. or amts. Chief cities and towns: Christiania (the 
cap.), Bergen, Drontheim, Drammen, and Stavanger. 
The constitution, bearing date Nov. 4, 1814, is one of the 
most democratic in Europe, and although a co-mon- 
archy with Sweden, greatly differs from the latter in 
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its form of govt. The entire executive and legislative 
power is vested in the Sorting, or parliament of the 
realm, the king having a merely nominal command 
over the army and navy, and with power to appoint the 
governor - gen- 
eral only. The 
latter possesses 
a limited right 
of veto over 
acts by 
the Storthing. 
Hereditary no- 
bility was abol- 
ished by law in 
1821. The pop- 
ulation of JV. in 
1879 was 1,891,- 
000, of which, 
over 1.700,000 
were Luther- 
ans. The annu- 
al emigration 
from N. reaches 
at present abt. 
6.000 souls, hav- 
ing greatly in- 
creased of late 
years, a large 
part of which \@& 
settle in the -S 
west of the i 
United States. ¥ 
The govt. is 
composed of 2 
min. of state & 
seven counsel- 
lors, one of the 
former and 2 of the latter reside with the king, when he 
is in Sweden the rest reside at Christiania. 

Norwich, (nér’rij,) « city of England, C. co. Norfolk, 
on the Wensum, 56 m. N.E. of Cambridge. It isa large, 
handsomely built place, and possesses important manufs, 
of textile fabrics, Pop. 80,390. 

Nor’wich, in Connecticut, a city, semi-cap. of New 
London co., on the Thames, 13 m. N. of the town of 
N-w London, with extensive manufs. of textile fabrics, 
puper, machinery, fire-arms, &c. 

n New York, a town, C. of Chenango co., abt. 50 m. 
S.8.W. of Utica. 


Nose, (ndz.) [From A.S. —* (Physiol.) The nose 
is not only the or of smell, but is likewise a part 
of the apparatus of respiration and voice. Considered 
anatomically, it may be divided into an external part — 
the projecting portion: to which the term nose is popu- 
larly restricted ; and an internal part, consisting of two 
chief cavities, or nasal fosse, separated from one an- 
other by a vertical septum, and subdivided by spongy 
or turbinated bones projecting from the outer wall 
into three } s or meatuses, with which various 
cells or sinuses in the ethmoid, sphenoid, frontal, and 
superior maxillary bones communicate by narrow aper- 
tures. The meatuses are lined by a mucous membrane, 
called the pituitary, or Schneiderian, from Schneider, 
who first showed that the secretion of the nasal fossa 
proceeded from the mucous membrane, and not from 
the brain. Upon the mucous membrane of the nasal pas- 
sages, the olfactory nerve ramifies, and also a branch of 
the fifth pair of nerves. This membrane is of consid- 
erable extent in man; and in those animals whose 
sense of smell is very acute, it is still more extensive. 
When substances are presented to the nose, the air 
that is passing through the nostrils brings the odorif- 
erous particles of matter in contact with the filaments 
of the olfactory nerves, that are spread upon the mem- 
brane which lines the air-passages, and the impression is 
then transmitted to the brain. The nature of odor- 
ous emanations is so little known, that it is impossi- 
ble to give a definite account of the mode in which 
they produce sensory impressions. From the fact that 
most odorous substances are volatile, and vice versd, 
it may be presumed that they consist of particles of 
extreme minuteness dissolved in the air; yet the most 
delicate experiments have failed to discover any loss 
of weight in musk, and other strongly odorous sub- 
stances, after they have been freely evolving their 
effluvia for several years. But whatever may be the 
nature of the odorous matter, it is necessary that it 
should be transmitted by a respiratory current through 
the nostrils to the true olfaetory region, whose mem- 
brane must be in a healthy condition. If it is too dry, 
or if there is an inordinate excretion of fluid from its 
surface (both of which conditions occur in catarrh or 
eold in the head), smell is impaired or lost. The sense 
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of smell is more acute in many of the lower animals 
(dogs, for example,) than in man, and they employ it 
n guiding them to their food, in warning them of ap-- 
proaching danger, and other purposes. To civilized 
man its utility is Lees tabaci small; but it is occa- 
sionally much incr when other senses are deficient. 
Nosing, (ndz'ing.) Laros) The projecting edge of a 
drip or moulding; » the bulging-out moulding or 


the tread of a®tep. 

Nosology, (no-sól'o-je.) [From Gr. nosos, and logos, 
a treatise.) A method of arrangement of diseases, witk 
names and'definitions, according to the distinctive cha» 
acter of each class, order, genus, and species. 

Nostalgia, (nés-tdl'je-dh,) or Nos Ey. [From Gr. 
nostalgein, to be homesick.) (Med.) Home-sickness, 
le mal du pays; a vehement desire to return to one's 
native country, attended with melancholy, want of ap- 
petite, and other symptoms indicative of a restless and 
unhappy state of mind. 

Nostradamus, MicHEL, (ndstrah-da'miis,) a French 
astrologer, B. in Provence, 1503, published in 1555 acol- 
lection of poetical prophecies, entitled by him Centuries, 
which obtained for him the patronage of Catherine de 
Medicis and the post of chief physician to Charles LX. 


D. 1556. 
Nostril, (ndés‘tril.) [From A. 8. nosethyrel.| (Anat.) 
From L. noster, ours.) A name 


An aperture penetrating the nose. 

Nostrum, (nés'triim.,) 
given to any quack or empirical medicine. 

Notary, (no'ta-re) or Notary Public. [From L. 
nota, a transcript.) (Law.) A public functionary em- 
powered to protest notes, bills of exchange, &c., and to- 
authenticate by his attestation contracts or writings of 
any kind. 

Notation, (no-ta'shiin.) [From L. notatio.) (Math.) 
The recording of anything by marks, figures, or letters. 
Mathematical N. relates to number and quantity, or 
to operation. The system of numerical N., now uni- 
versally adopted by civilized nations, owes its admir- 
able simplicity to the giving both an absolute and a 
local value to the characters. Thus, the absolute value 
of 5 is five: this is never changed. Its local value de- 
pends on its position with regard to the decimal! point: 
thus, 50° means five tens; 500-, five hundreds, Åc; 
05, five hundredths; -005, five thousandths, &c. These 
principles, with the power of combining the few char- 
acters employed, enable us to express the most enor- 
mous numbers with the greatest ease, and impart the 
utmost simplicity to the very language we use regard- 
ing them. This system, usually termed the Arabic, is 
far more perfect and convenient than that of any na- 
tion of antiquity, however enlightened. See ARITH- 
METIC and ALGEBRA. 

Note, (nõt.) [From L. nota, a mark.] —— A character 
which by the degree it occupies on the staff represents: 
a sound, and by its form the period of time or duration of 
that sound. The WV. commonly in use in modern music 
are the semibreve, &; minim, 4 ; crotchet, f: quaver, 


semiquaver, G demisemiquaver A; and semi - demisemi- 


quaver, %. Taking the semibreve as unity, the minim. 


is }4 its duration, the crotchet 14, the quaver 1%, the- 
semiquaver „l, the demisemiquaver „4, and the semi- 


demisemiquaver Notes of greater length than. 


the semibreve were formerly in use — viz., the breve, 
twice the duration of the semibreve; the long, four 
times; and the large, ~~ times the semibreve. 

Notice, (no’tis.) [From L. notitia, a knowing.) (Law.) 
A communication given, or received, which conveys the 
presumed or real knowledge required to affect the re- 
ceiver with legal liabilities. 

Notions, (no’shunz.) (Com.) Small wares, haber- 
dashery ; knick-knacks; toys; any small article of dry- 
goods, &c. 

Noto, (no‘to,) a city of Bicily, near the river Noto, 16: 
m. 8.W. of Syracuse. Pp 12,529. 

Notonectidæ, (no-to-nèk'te-de.) (Zoðl.) The Boat-fly 
family, comprising hemipterous insects which are 
specially formed for swimming, their hind pair of lege 
being greatly elongated and strongly ciliated. They 
prey upon other insects, and are remarkable for the 

abit of swimming cn their backs. 

Nottingham, (n0‘ting-dm,) a manufacturing borough 
of Le es C. of aco. of samp name, on the Trent, 14 
m. S.E. of Darby. Pop. 86, 


Nottoway, (nòt'to-wa,) in Virginia, a S. by E. centrak 
co., watered by the Nottoway river; area, 330 sq. m. ; C. 
Nottoway Court-House. 
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co! Anno, ] (ates) See Nooruay. 
ioun, (nown,) or ANTIVE. [From L, somen, a 
pame.) (Gram.) A word that denotes any object of 
which we speak, whether it be animate, inanimate, or 
ideal; as, bread, mountain, soul. N. form the basis of 
ail language; thus, we call a certain instrument a kam- 
mer; the act of using it is hammering; and the verb is 
Woureddi Noor-ed-deem, MALgk-at-Apz1, 
n, or Neo = 

P’) (Ar. “ Light of the Faith,”) a Baracenic 

ealiph of Egypt and Syria, B.at Damascus, 1116. In 1146 

he successfully resisted the French crusade, made his 

pative city the cap. of his realms, and —— tho 

Sheeah heresy in t. This great and widely- 

—— 

vacu $ \* rom a . 

(Min.) The Hone, or Turkey oil-stone, a variety of argil- 

us slate. It owes its power of whetting or sharpen- 

ing steel instruments to the fine silicious particles it 

eontains. Various other stones are used as whetstones, 
such as mica slate, freestone, &c. 

Wovalis, (no-va'lis,) the nom-de-plume of FRIEDRICH VON 
HARDENBURG, a German philosopher and author, B. in 
Saxony, 1772; D. 1801. Besides Hymns to the Night, he 

roduced an unfinished mystical romance, entitled 
etnrich von —— 

Novatians, (no-va'she-dns.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of re- 
Migionists founded in the 3d cent., by Novatius, presbyter 
end afterwards bishop of Rome. They denied read- 
mission into the Church to all who, in time of persecu- 
tion, or from other cause, had at any time lapsed from 
the faith. The N. held their own as a separate sect for 
nearly a century. 

Novara, (no-vah'rah,) a manuf. city of N. Italy, O. of p. 
of same name, 27 m. 8.W. of Milan, famous for a decisive 

' victory gained near it by the Austrians over the Sardin- 
ians in 1849. Pop. 20,000. 

Bova Scotia, (no'vah sko'she-ahħ,) a p. of Brit. America 
forming a portion of the Dominion of Canada, consists 
of a peninsula extending bet. N. Lat. 43°-46°, and W. 
Lon. 619-679, which connects with New Brunswick by 
8 low, fertile isthmus. It comprises an area of 18,670 
8q. m., one-fifth part of which consists of lakes, rivers, 
aad inlets of the sea. The coast-line is indented with 
numerous bays, &c., chief of which is that of Fundy, 
yin bet. it and the mainland of New Brunswick. On 

c E., N. & is separated from Cape Breton by the Gut 
ef Canso, and on the N. from Prince Edward Island by 
Northumberland Strait. Surface diversified, expanding 
im the N. into the North and Cobquid mountain-ranges, 
and intersected in all directions by rivers and lakes. 
The forests are composed of similar trees to those of 
Canada and New Brunswick; while the capabilities of 
the soil for agricultural operations are not taken due 
advan of, scientific farming being but little prac- 
tised. The dairy husbandry is further advanced than 
the arable. Coal and iron-ore are plentiful, and gold 
bas also been discovered. The chief wealth of the p. 
lies in its extensive and important fisheries. NV. & is 
@ivided into 14 cos. Chief towns: Halifax (the cap. 
Windsor, Pictou, Sherbrooke, Annapolis, and Liverpool. 
N. S. sends its quota of 12 members to the Senate, and 
21 to the Canadian House of Commons. Under the 
name of Acadia, this country was settled by the French 
about a century after its discovery by Cabot in 1497. 
In 1627 it passed under British rule, reverted back to 
France in 1632, and was again restored to England dy 
the Peace of Utrecht, 1714. Pop. 387,300. 

Novation, (no-va'shiin.) [From L. novare, to make 
new.) (ZLaw.) The substitution of a new debt in lieu 
of an old one. 

Bova Zembla, (-2¢m’biah,) a group of islands in the 
Arctic Ocean, belonging to and lying N. of Russi 
from which they are divided by the Sea of Kara an 
Strait of Waigatz, bet. N. Lat. 70° 30’-76° 30, E. Lon. 
§2°-56°. They are barren and uninhabited. 

Movel, (ndv'dl.) [From Ital. novella; from L. novus, 
new.) (Lit) A fictitious tale, or imaginary history of 

‘ geal life, generally intended to exhibit the operations 
„Of the passions, foremost among which is love. The 
novel and romance, though sometimes confounded, 
appear to be different. The former depicts life as it is 
in ordinary circumstances, and brings together inci- 
dents, any one of which has happened, or may very 
fairly be supposed to have happened. Romances gèner- 
ally relate to periods long by; their incidents 
are often improbable, and sometimes impossible. Some 
ef Sir Walter Scott’s works hold in many respects an 
intermediate position: his delineation of real, though 
manners, renders them novels; but the distant 
ee of which he writes, and the wonderful, though 
haps always absolutely possible, incidents he so 
wently introduces, b them into the clase of 
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romances, «= (Cšvil Law.) A term used for the consti- 
tutions of several emperors. Those of Justinian are. 
best known, and are generally understood by the term. 
They were so called, either from their produ a. 
great alteration in the face of the ancient law, or 
cause they were made on new cases, and, after the re-- 
vival of the ancient code, compiled by order of that. 
emperor. 

November, (no-vém'bir.) [From L. novem, nine] 
(Calendar.) The eleventh month of the year, consisé-. 
ing of thirty days. 

Novgorod, (nvv-ger'dd,) a city of European Russia, 
C. of a govt. of same name, on the Volkhof, 100 miles. 
8.8.E. of Bt. Petersburg. Pop. 18,768. 

Novi, (no’ve,)a town of N. Italy, p. Genoa, 14 m. B. 
of Alexandria, memorable for the battle fought in 
1799, when the French, under Joubert, were badly de-.. 
feated by the Russians and Austrians, commanded by 
Suwarrow. J vp. 11,308. 

Novitiate, (no-vish'e-dt.) [Bame deriv.) (Kecl.) The- 
period appointed for the trial of novices, or those whe- 
enter a monastery for a term of probation, in order to 
ascertain whether they have the qualifications necessary 
for living up to the rule to which they are to bind 
themselves by vow. 

Novi-Techerkask, (-chiir'gdsk,) a town of Rusalia, , 
C. of the Don Cossack conntry. on the Don, 24 m. B.8.B. 
of Yekatermoelav. . 17,800. 

Nowel, (nõ'čl) ( Metall.) The core of a mould in whieh. 
huge cylinders are cast. 

Noxubee, (ndks'u-be,) in Mississippi, an E. co., b. bY- 
Alabama ; area, 720 4. m.; C. Macon. 

Noxsles, (névzlz.) [From nose.) (Mach.) In steem- 
engines, those parts connecting with the valves whieh., 
open and shut the communication between the cylin- 
der and the boiler and condenser, in low-pressure or- 
condensing engines; and between the cylinder and 
boiler and atmosphere, in high-pressure or non von- 
densing engines. 

Nubia, (nii’be-ah,) a country of N.E. Africa, lying bet. 
N. Lat. 1:0 24’, E. Lon. 38°-36°, and b. N. by 8 
E. by the Red Sea, 8. by Abyssinia and Kordofan, an 
W.by the Libyan Desert. Area, estim. at 360,000 oq. 
m., divided into Lower Nubia and Upper Nubia. Bur- 
face of the former, generally level, being for the most. 
part a rocky, — desert, save the strip of country 
watered by the Nile. Upper N.is more undulating, 
fertile, and well-watered. JV. produces barley, dhourra, 
tobacco, indigo, coffee, dates, senna, &c. any cattle, 
goats, &c., are reared, and a large trade in slaves is. 
carried en; to suppress which latter, and also open eat 
the country to agriculture and civilization, an expedi- 
tion was sent by the Khedive, in 1871, under the cem- 
mand of the English explorer, Sir S. W. Baker. N. 
formed part of ancient Ethiopia, and its inhab. early 
embraced Christianity. In the 14th cent., under Me- 
hammedan rule, the true religion became lost. Mehe- 
met Ali annexed the country to Egypt in 1820. C. Som- 
naar. Pop. estim. at 500,000. 

Nucleus, (ni’/ke-tis.) [L., a kernel.) Generally, any- 
thing round which matter has accumulated, or te 
which it is attached.—(Ast.) The head or body of a 
comet, as distinguished from the tail. —(Crystall.) The 
solid centre around which are aggregated the particles 
of a crystal. — (Bot.) The middle, fleshy, pulpy mase: 
of an ovule. 

Nude, (nid.) (From L. nudus, haked] (Fine Arts.) 
The undraped human body. The study of the N. i 
equally important for the sculptor and the painter, de— 
cause, although the latter comparatively seldom repre~ 
sents the human body entirely without covering, yet 
the appearance of that covering is determined by the- 
structure of the frame. The reason why sculpture 
represents the naked figure so much more than paint 
ing is, because it can speak to the mind only through 
the form, while painting has the advantage of colors, 
which, conveying a lively idea of reality, compel the 
concealment of much of the body, and, in fact, afforé 
the artist sufficient means of expression without saeh. 
exposure. 

Nueva Leon, —— laon,) [8p., “New Leon,’ | s 
state of the Mexican Republic, situate bet. N. Lat. 24% 
27° 30, W. Lon. 99°-1 Area, 16,687 sq.m. C. Mom 
terey. Pop. 174,000. 

Nu t. (ntig’git.) [A supposed corruption of inget} 
(Min.) The name given by miners to the larger lempe. 
of nearly pure gold usually found in superficial acca- 
mulations of gravel, having been there deposited em 
the destruction of the parent rock. 

Nuisance, (nii’sdns.) [From L. nocens, to harm.) ( Law.) 
Annoyances which are of two kinds, public and pyirate.. 
A ic N. is that which affects all the commanity. A 
private N. is defined to be “anything done to the hurt er 
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-annoyance of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
‘of another.” The remedy for public N. is by indictment 
or presentment; for private, by action of trespass on 
the case for damages; and the party annoyed may abate 
the nuisance by his own act, entering his neighbor's 
land, &c., if necessary fur the purpose, but committing 
no riot. 

Nalliffieation, (Right of.) (ndl-le-feka'shiin.) 
[From L. nullus, vuid, and facto, to make.) (Amer. 
Pol.) Formerly, the right claimed on behalf of a State 
to nullify or render void, by its sovereign act or decree, 
an act of the national govt. which the said Btate held 
to be unconstitutional. 

Numa Pompilius, (nii'mah pém-pil’e-tis,) the sec- 
ond king of Kome, according to the old legends. He 
is said to have been a Sabine; and is renowned as a 
wise and peaceful sovereign, a lawgiver, and an insti- 
tutor of the rites of religious worship. In all affairs 
he was instructed by the nymph Egeria. The temple 
of Janua, which he built, was closed during all his 
reign. 

Numantia, (nii-mdn’she-ch.) (Anc. Geog.) A town 
of Spain, taken by Scipio Africanus, in 133 s. C., after a 
siege of several years. 

‘Number, (nim’bir.) (From L. numerus.) (Arith.) 
An assemblage of several units or of several things of 
the same kind. Curdinal N. express the amount, as 1, 
2,3,4. Ordinal N. denote the order, as Ist, 2d, 3d, &c. 
-Eren N. are those which may be divided into two equal 
parts without a fraction being produced, as 6, 12, &c. 
Cneren N. are such as leave a remainder after being 
divided by 2, as 5, 13, &c. A rational N. is one commen- 
surable with unity. A N. incommensurable with unity 
is termed irrational, or a surd. A square N.is the prod- 
uct of any WV. multiplied by itself, as 4, which is the 
product of 2 multiplied by 2. A cubic N. is the product 

‘Of a square N. by its root: such is 27, as being the 
product of the square X. 9 by its rvot 3. A perfect N. 
is that whose aliquot parts added together make the 
whole N., as 6,25, &.; the aliquot parts of 6 being 
3, 2, and 1 =-6; aud those of 28 being 14, 7, 4, 2 = 2, 
&c. An imperfect N. is that whose aliquot parts added 
together muke either more or less than the whole of 
it. Humogeneal N. are those referred to the same units, 
those referred to different units being termed helero- 
genedl, —( Grum.) The difference of terminal form ina 
word, tu express unity or plurality; thus, a word, the 
termination of which denotes one unit or individual, 
is in the singulur N.; two or more, the plural N.— 
(pl) (Lit, de.) Certain measures, or cadences, which 
render a verse, period, or song, agreeable to the ear. 
Poetical N. consist in a certain harmony in the order 
and quantity of syllables constituting feet. Rhetorical 
N. are a sort of simple harmony, less apparent than 
that of verse, but such as is perceived and affords 
pleasure to the mind. 

‘Numbers, (Book of.) (Script.) The title of the 
fourth book of the Pentateuch, so called because it 
contains an account of the numbering of the people. 
It comprehends a period of the Israglitish history of 
about 38 years. 

Numerals, (nii'miir-dlz.) (Arith.) The general name 

iven to figures or symbols by means of which num- 
re are expressed. See NOTATION. 

Nuameration, (nii-mir-a'shin.) [From L. numeratio, 
a reckoning.) (Arith.) The art of reading any num- 
ber expressed by characters; it is often confounded 
with notation, which is the art of expressing any num- 
ber by symbols or characters. 

Wua’merator. (Same deriv.] (Arih) The quantity 
in the upper line of a fraction, denoting how many of 
the equal parts into which one or more integers are 
supposed to be divided, are taken. Thus, the 3 in 34 
shows that the integer having been divided into 4 equal 
parts, 3 of them are taken. 

.Numerian, Margcts AURELIUS NUMERIANTS, (nil-me’- 
re-dn,) s. Carus as Roman emperor, 284 a. D., in con- 
Junction with his brother Carinus. Murdered in the 
same year to make way for Diocletian. X. was distin- 
guished both as poet and orator. 

Namidia, (nii-mid'e-ah.) (Auc. Geog.) A country of 
Northern Africa, lying between Carthage and Mauri- 
tania. It wassubdued by Rome in the Jugurthine war, 
in 106 B. c., but was not united to the Empire till 60 
years later. 

Numismatics, (nw-mis-mdtť'iks,) [from L. namisma, 
a coin,] or NuMIsMATOLOGY, [from Gr. nomisma, a piece 
of money ; and logos, a description.) The science which 
bas for its object the study of coins and medals of all 
gations, as an aid to history and a means of rectifying 
dates in chronology. The earliest coins are Phoenician, 
and were struck from dies unreversed, so that the in- 
acription was reversed; but thosestruck by the ancient 
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Greeks and Romans are most dewerving our attentiog 
The parts of a coin or medal are the obgerse, or face, 
generally containing the bust, 4c., of the sovereign ia 
whose honor it was struck, or some emblematic design; 
and the reverse, containing various — &c. The 
words rouud the border constitute the legend, and those 
in the middle the tnacription; when they occupy the 
lower extremity of the piece, and are separated from 
the rest by an horizontal line, they are termed the ex 
ergue. The lettering and milling on the edges of coins 
were invented to meet the fraudulent practice of clip- 
ping and filing. The study of coins and medals is in- 
dispensable to archeology, and toa thorough acquaint- 
ance with the fine arta. They indicate the names of 
provinces and cities, and point out their position; and 
they afford representations of many celebrated places. 
They fix the period of eventa, and sumetimes deter- 
mine their character; and they enable ua to trace the 
series of kings. They also give us the attributes ang 
titles of different divinities, the utensils and ceremonies 
of worship, and the costume of the priests. In fine, 
they afford information regarding many things con- 
nected with usages, civil, military, and religious; while 
they enable un to trace the epochs of different styles of 
art, aud are of great assistance in our philological re- 
searches. 

Nummulites, (nim’mi-litz.) (From L. summas, 
money, and Gr. lihoa, a stone.) (Pal. and Geol.) The 
fossil remains of a small chambered shell, round and 
flat, like a coin. It was inhabited by an animal of very 
loy — belonging to the group of Foramini- 
Jera. There is a calcareous formation of the eocene 
epoch, occurring in every quarter of the globe, and 
having occasionally a width of 1800 miles, with a thick- 
ness of sume thousands of feet, which abounds to a sur- 
prising extent with several species of nummulites. 
This formation is found in the Alps, Pyrenees, Carpa- 
thians, and Himalayas. In the last-mentioned moun- 
tains nummulites have been seen at a height of 16,500 
feet. The great pyramids of Egypt were built of num- 
mulitic limestone. 

Nan, (niin.) [From A. 8. — (Eccl. Hist.) A fe 
male who devotes herself to a religious life within the 
walls of a cloister or nunnery. 

Nunc Dimittis, (ntingk de-mif'tts.) [L., now lettest 
thou depart.) (Accl.) The name under which is known, 
in the compline office of the Rom. Cath. breviary, the 
canticle of Simeon (Luke ii. 29-32). In the Anglican 
Church, it fullows the second lesson in the evening 
service. 

Nuncio, (ntin’she-o.) [It.] See INTERNUNCIO. 

N aker. ALVAREZ, (noon’yawh,) (called Capecga DBE Vaca,) 
a Spanish explorer, assisted in the exploration or dis- 
covery of Florida in 1528, and D. in 1564. 

Nuremberg, (nvo'r’m-b‘rg. [aer NURNBERG.) A 
fine and anc, city in Bavaria., C. of circ. Middle Franco- 
nia, on the Pegnitz, 93 m. N.N.W. of Munich. It is one 
of the most picturesque mediæval places in Germany 
and has considerable manufs. of toys, jewelry, musi 
instruments, &c. Dating its rise frum the 9th cent., N. 
became a free city in 1219, and was the spot where was 
concluded the religious Peace named after it, concluded 
in 1532. In 1803, it became annexed to Bavaria. Pop. 
77,895. 

Nursery, (niir'stir-c.) [From Fr. nourrice, a nursed 
(Gard.) A piece of land set apart for raising and prop- 
agating all sorts of trees and plants, to supply the gare 
den or plantations. 

Nat, (nut.) (From A.B. hnt.) (Bot.) A one-celled 
fruit in which the pericarp becomes hard, and bracts 
surround the base. The immature ovary contains sew 
eral ovules, but there is only one when the fruit is 
mature. The fruit of the hazel is a nut. The *bracts 
are united into a cup in the acorn. — ( Meech.) A short 
inner screw which acts in the head of an external 
screw, and is employed to make fast that which may 
come between it and a flange on the bottom of the 
outer screw or bolt. —(Naut.) A projecting nozzle oa 
each side of the shank of an anchor, to hold the stock 
fast in its place. 

Nutation, (nu-ta'shiin.) [From L. nulatio, a nodding.] 
(Astron.) The name given toa small gyration of the 
earth’s axis around the mean position due to precession. 
With reference to this mean position, the motion of N. 
takes place in about 19 years in a amall ellipse, having 
a major axis of 18:5” and a minor axis of 13°74; but 
as the precessional motion is continnally carrying the 
axis onwards in a much larger circle, the actual motion 
is along a waved circular line. The major axis of the 
small ellipse being towards the pole of the ecliptic, the 
effect of N., 80 far as the obliquity of the ecliptic is com 
cerned, is to cause it to oscillate 9°45” on each side ef 
its mean Value, while so far as the position of the aedes 
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of the earth's equator are concerned, N. causes these 
nodes to be alternately in advance, or behind their 
mean place due to precession by 6°87”. Bradley discov- 
ered and explained the N. of the earth’s axis, not long 
after he had discovered the phenomenon called the ab- 
erration of the fixed stars. 
Wut-mateh, (Adch.) (Zovl.) See CERTHIADÆ. 
Nutmeg, (niit’még.) (Bot.) See Myristica. 
Nutrition, (noo-trish’iin.) [From L. nutrio, I nourish.] 
( Physiol.) in the animal economy, is the assimilation 
of nutritive matter to our o s, or the repairing of 
the continual loss which the different parts of the body 
undergo. The motion of the parts of the body, the 
friction of those with each other, and especially 
the action of the air, would soon entirely destroy the 
body if the loss were not repaired by a proper diet, 
which, being digested in the stomach and after- 
wards converted into chyle, mixes with the blood, 
and is distributed through the whole body, for its 
nutrition. When the nutritive matter has been 
animalized, or assimilated to the body which it is 
designed to nourish, by the organs of digestion, 
absorption, circulation, respiration, and secretion, 
the parts which it supplies retain and inco 
rate it with their own substance. This nutritive 
identification is variously effected in the brain, 
muscles, bones, &c.; each of these appropriates to 
itself, by a true secretion, that which is found 
analogous to its nature, and rejects the heterogene- 
ous particles. Thus,a bone is a — organ 
that attracts to itself phosphate of lime. It is the 
same in muscles with respect to fibrin, and in the 
brain with albumen; each part imbibes, and forms 
into a portion of its own structure, such pieces as 
are of the same nature, in consequence of a power 
of which the affinity of aggregation of the chemists 
gives us an idea, or perhaps furnishes us with a 
model. Every living body, without exception, seems 
to possess a faculty of decomposing the substances by 
means of which it is supported, and of giving rise to 
new products. The animal machine is therefore con- 
tinually destroyed, and at one period of life does not, 
perhaps, contain any of those particles of which it was 
constituted at another. 
@ux Vomica, (niiks vim'e-kah.) (Bot.) See STRYCH- 
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Nyack, (nřak,) a vill. of New York, Rockland co., abt. 
29 m. N. of New York —— 

N’yan’za, (Victoria and ALBERT.) See NILE. 

Nyassa, (ne-ds'sah,) Nyassi, or MARAVI, a lake in S. 
central Africa, discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 1861. 
Its S, limit is in S. Lat. 14° 45’, and it is conjectured to 
advance as far N. as S. Lat. 10°. It lies m, N.W. 
of Mozambique, at an elevation of 1,200 feet above sea- 

ae = it varies abe 20 va m. in (Bet) an — 

ctaginacez, (nik-ta-g se-e.) (Bot. .0 

aai all. Chenopodales, consis of herbs, shrubs, 
or trees, with opposite often uneq leaves, and invol- 
ucrate flowers. They are natives principally of warm 
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countries, 
N hated toy A age (ne-ir’e-di-a-zdh,) a mining-town of 
ungary, 20 m. N. of Debreczin. . 15,740. 


Nykop ng, (noo-cho'ping,) a manuf. town of Sweden, 

. of a len or dist. of same name, on an inlet of the 
Baltic, 58 m. 8.W. of Stockholm. Pop. 5,000. 

sa doy heer (nil’go.) (Zoöl.) The Antilope picta or Por- 

tragocamelus, one of the largest of antelopes, which 

inhabits the dense forests of India and Persia. Its 
body, horns, and tail are not unlike those of the bul 
but with long slender limbs, and of great activity an 
fleetness. 

Hym h, (nimf.) [L. nympha.] (Myth.) One of those 
nferior deities which were — by the ancients to 
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preside over every object in Mature, &c. See Dry 
AIADES, and NEREIDS.—(Zotl.) The second state 
an insect passing to its perfect form—another name 


for the chrysalis, or aurelia. 
Nym Kaen aone, —— (Bot.) The Water-lilies 

or Nenuphars, an Q. of plants, all. Nymphales, consist- 
ing of aquatic plants (Fig. 501), with peltate or cordate 
fleshy leaves, and a rootstock or stem which extends 
itself into the mud. Sepals usually four, sometimes 
confounded with the numerous petals, and these oftem 
passing ually into stamens; stamens indefinite, in- 
serted above the petals into the torus, with petaloid 
filaments, and adnate introrse anthers, opening by twe. 
longitudinal clefts ; torus large, fleshy, surrounding the’ 
ovary, Which is many-celled, — with radiat- 
ing stigmas. Fruit many-celled, indehiscent; seeds 


Fig. 501. — WHITE WATER-LILY, (Vymphea alba.) 


very numerous, attached to spongy dissepiments. The 
paos of this order are found throughout the northern 

emisphere, and are generally rare in the southern. 
Little is known in regard to their properties. Some are 
astringent or bitter, while others are said to be sedative. 
They have showy flowers, and their petioles and pedun- 
cles contain numerous air-tubes. Victoria regia is one 
of the largest known aquatics, the flowers being more 
than a foot in diameter, and the leaves, which are cu- 
riously turned up at their edges, varying from 4 to 8 
feet in diameter. It is found in the waters of South 
—— and is said to range over 35 degrees of longi- 
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— (nimfa-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-c FHlypogynous ens, characterized by dichla- 
mydeous flowers, axile or sutural placentw, stamens 
indefinite, and an embryo on the outside of a 1 
quantity of albumen; or, if exalbuminous, the 
have a bie large plumule. 

Nymphalide, {fal'e-de.) (Zoðl.) A family of lepi- 

opterous insects, comprising butterflies which are ree 
markable for their beautiful colors and splendid orna- 
mentation. The forelegs are rudimental. 

— (nis’sah.) (Bot.) A gen. of trees, O. Alangiacesx, 

nhabiting the swamps and banks of rivers of North 

America. Their leaves are alternate, entire, and with- 

out stipules, their flowers greenish, small, soli , or 

in little pedunculate clusters. NV. vi the Sour Gum,¢ 

Black Gum, Pepper-ridge, or Tupelo tree, common from 

New England to the Carolinas, attains from 40 to 70 ft. 

in —— and has remarkably curled woody fibres, so 

as to render the timber very difficult to split, on which 
account it is much used for making naves or hubs for 

heavy carriage-wheels, and also hatters’ blocks. N. 

candicans is Ogeechee Lime. 


O. 


0 the 4th letter of the simple vowel series and the 
9 15thin the English alphabet, is pronounced by purs- 
ing out the lips somewhat, and forming an opening re- 
sembling the form of the letter itself. This vowel bas 
not less than 4 distinct intonations, as in no, do, or, cot, 
though its normal and natural sound is that heard long 
in for, and short in blot. The use of O is next in fre- 
quency to that of a. The Greeks used two forms of this 
letter, the o (omicron, or little o) corresponding with 
the modern short pronunciation ; and w (omega, or large 
0O), equivalent to our long intonation of the vowel. The 
ancients used it as a ternary, or symbol of triple time. 
With an apostrophe after it, O is a prefix in some Irish 


proper names, and seems to have had originally the 
force of the Gaelic Mac, son; thus, O'Neil, i. e. son of 
Neil. O is frequently used initially and interjectionally 
to express great emotion, as of fear, wonder, regret, 
pain, &c. As a Latin inscription, it signified optimus ; 
as a Greek numeral, 70; in Middle Latin, 11; and with 
a dash over it, 11,000. ‘In modern arithmetic it stands 
for the cipher, and represents nil. As an abbreviation 
it stands for old, as O. S. for Old Style. In pharmacy,0O 
is a contracted sign for ocfarius,a pint or pound fluids 
in chemistry, O is the symbol of Oxygen. 

Oa‘hu, one of the SANDWICH ISLANDS, q. v. 

Oajaca, or Oaxaca, (wah-ah’kah,) a State of the Mex 
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ean Confederation, b.<N. by Vera 

Pacific Ocean; bet. N. Lat. 15° 40/-18° 
15/-98° 15’. Area, 31,822 sq. miles. Surface diversified ; 
soil highly productive. . 646,725.— A city, C. of 
above State, 210 m. 8.S.E. of the city of Mexico. ¿ 


25,000. 
b+ (5k.) [From A.8. aac.) (Bot.) Bee QUERCUS. 
ian Eades in ifornia,a city of Alameda 
county, on Francisco Bay, opposite Francisco. 
—In Michigan, a S.E. county, in the Lower Peninsula; 
area, 900 sq. m. O. Pontiac. 

@ak-pruner. (Zovl.) A coleopteroys insect, family 
CERAMBYCIDA. 

@ar, (ér.) (Naut.) A long piece of timber, flat at one 
end and round at the other, used to propel a boat or 
barge on the water. The flat part is called the blade ; 
and the round end the which terminates in the 
handle. The fulcrum is the hole in the gunwale called 
the or the space between the pins called thole- 

-— To the oars is to lay them in after rowing. 

o feather the oar is to hold the blade horizontally, so as 

not to catch wind. To lie on the oars is to suspend row- 

ing for a short time; this is done also as a salute to 

persons of distinction when passing. To ship the oars is 

to fix them in the rowlocks; and to unship the oars is to 
throw them out of the rowlocks. 

Oasis, (0-a'sis.) [Copt. owah; Arab. wah.) (Geog.) A 
fertile spot, situated in the midst of the uninhabitable 
deserts of northern Africa; the name is also applied to 
a cluster of verdant spots. In the desert of Sahara 
there are several oases, which serve as halting-places 
for the caravans. They are described as spots of ex- 
ceeding beauty, but something is due to the striking 
contrast with the deserts around them: their fertility 
arises from springs of water. The Romans used them 
occasionally as places of banishment, on account of 
their being, though agreeable, as it were out of the 
world, and its being very difficult to oscape from them. 
Some noble remains are found in the lurger oases: thus 
the temple of Jupiter Amnon, at Siwah. 

Oat. (Bot.) See AVENA. 

Oath, (dth.) [From Sax. ath.) A solémn affirmation 
made in the presence of a magistrate or other person 
rendered competent by the law to administer it, in 
which the person sworn calls upon the Almighty to 
witness that his testimony is true; —— his ven- 

ce, and renouncing his favor, if what is said be 
lse, or what is promised be not performed. A witness 
swearing falsely is subject to the penalties of perjury. 
The Quakers and Moravians —influenced by the sense 
which they attach to that text of Scripture in St. 
Matthew (v. 34) which says, “swear not at all,” and St. 
James’ words (v. 12)— refuse to swear upon any occa- 
sion, even at the ra be of a magistrate, and ina 
court of justice, and they have been relieved from being 
compelled to do so by the legislature. The Jews are 
sworn with their hats on. Oaths to perform illegal acts 
do not bind; nor do they excuse the performance of 
such acts. 

Obadiah, (Book or Prophecy of,) (6b-ah-di'ah.) 
(Script.) A canonical book of the Old Testament, which 
is contained in one single chapter of 21 verses, and is 
partly an invective against the cruelty of the Edomites, 
and partly a prediction of the deliverance of Israel, and 
of the victory and triumph of the whole Church over 
her enemies. It is attributed to Obadiah, one of the 
—— prophets, regarding whom absolutely nothing is 

nown. 

Obelisk, (0b’e-lisk.) [Gr. obeliskos, dim. of obelos, any 
pointed instrument.) (Arch.) A high quadrangular 
pillar, diminishing as it ascends, and terminating, not 
in a flat surface, but in a small pyramid (Fig. 502). 
Obelisks are of Egyptian origin, and, according to 
Herodotus, were first erected in honor of the sun. 
Diodorus mentions two O. of Sesostris, placed before a 
Theban temple, which were 120 cubits high, one of 
which was erected before a temple at Sais, and the 
other before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. In 
the plenitude of their power the Romans removed 
many of these relics, of times then ancient, from their 
original situations into Italy, and re-erected them there. 
One of these O., now standing at Rome — that of St. 
John of Lateran — is 105 feet in height without the 
pedestal, and weighs 440 tons. The O. next in size was, 
on being brought from Egypt, placed in the Vatican 
Circus by Caligula; but it now stands in the piazza of 
St. Peter’s, and, including the pedestal, is 132 feet in 
height. The O. of Luxor, now at Paris, is 76 feet high. 
Another O. was removed to London in 1878 and one to 
New York in 1880. The ancient ptians must have 
had an extraordinary knowledge of mechanics, to have 
been able to bring these and similar masses from the 
quarries, and elevate them to their respective positions. 


and £. by the 
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—( ing.) In ty hy, a mark of reference writ 
ten thus Ry it ie oerh ia reference to a note in the 
margin or at the foot of the page. 





Fig. 502. — OBELISKS IN FRONT OF A TEMPLE. 


Obelas, (0b’e-liis,) pl. OBELI. [From Gr. obelos, a spit) 
(Typog.) A mark written thus —, or thus +; 
among the moderns to point out the place of a break or 
hiatus in the sense of the text of a book, or where there 
is an ungrammatical transition. It was formerly used 
in the old classics to indicate suspected readings. 

Oberland, (The,) (a/biir-ldnd.) the name given tog 

of Switzerland, otherwise called The Bernese Ober. 
nd, and comprising the three neighboring valleys of 
Lauterbrunnen, Hisli, and Grindelwald. 

Oberlin, (0’bir-lin,) in Ohio, a town of Lorain co., 38 
m. 8.W. of Cleveland, where is located an excellent 
college founded in 1834, and named after J. F. Oberlin. 
It is under the direction of the Evangelical Congrega- 
tionalists, and its discipline combines manual labor 
with study. 

Oberon, (d'biir-dn.) (Myth.) In the mythological folks 
lore of the Middle Ages, the name given tothe imagin- 
ary king of the Fairies, consort of Titania, or Queen > 

Obesity, (o-be'se-te,) or CORPULENCE. [From L. 
corpulent.| (Med.) An accumulation of fat under the 
integuinents or in the abdomen, or in both situations, 
to such an amount as to embarrass the several voluns 
tary functions. A certain degree of fatness is not 
only quite compatible with health, but the fatty tissue 
is of considerable use in the animal body, partly in 
consequence of its physical, and partly in co uence 
of its chemical properties; and it is only when fatness 
begins to interfere with the discharge of any of ite 
vital powers, that it can be regarded as a morbid condi- 
tion. O. may occur at any period of life, but it is most 
commonly after the 40th year that the tendency to an 
inordinate accumulation of fat begins to show itself. 
The predisposing causes of O. are a peculiar habit of 
body, hereditarily transmitted; inactivity; sedentary 
occupations, &c.; while the more immediate or excit- 
ing causes are a rich diet, including fatty matters, and 
matters convertible in the body into fats, such as sac- 
charine and starchy foods, and the partaking of such a 
diet to a greater extent than is necessary for ng 
the daily waste of the tissues.” 

Obi, or Oby, (õ'be,) a river of Russia in Asia, having 
its rise on the N.W. slope of the Little Altai Mts.. near 
the Chinese frontier, in N. Lat. 51°, E. Lon. 80°, and 
emptying into the Gulf of Obi, an arm of the Arctic 
Ocean, near N. Lat. 67°, E. Lon. 72°. Length, 2,700 m. 

Obidos, (0-béddz,) a river-port of Brazil, on the Ama 
zons; 8. Lat. 1° 50’, W. Lon. 55° 18’. It exports cotton 
and cocoa, Pop. 6,000. 

Obion, (o'be-ŭn,) in Tennessee, a N.W. co., skirted b 
Missouri and Kentucky; area, 650 sq. m. Capital, 


Troy. 

Obit, (ö'bit.) [From L. obitus, death.) (Eccl) In the 
Rom. Cath. Church, a funeral solemnity, or office for 
the dead. ; 

Obituary, (0-bit'u-a-re.) rom L. obitus, death.) A 
public announcement of the death of a person or per- 
sons, accompanied by a brief biographical sketch of 
bis life and works. 


Object, (ċb'jčkt.) [From L. objectus] (Metaph) That 


- @ which any thinking or subject can become 
cognizant is subject itself, however, is capable of 
transmutation into an object,for one may think about his 
thinking faculty. To constitute a metaphysical object, 
actual existence is not necessary ; it is enough that it 
is conceived by the subject. Nevertheless, it is cus- 
tomary toemploy the term objective as synonymous 
with real, so that a thing is said to be ‘‘objectively ” 
considered when regarded in itself, and according to 
its nature and properties ; and to be “ subjectively ” 
considered when it is presented in its relation to us, 
er as it shapes iteelf in our ok hag ca la 
That which is acted upon or influenced by something 
else, as a noun or pronoun governed by a verb or 


position. 
Ob joot-glass, (-Glds.) (Opt.) A telescopic or miero- 
scopic glass placed at the end of the tube next the ob- 
, 80 as to forma picture which may be magnified 

y the eye-glass. 

Objective, (jckt%v.) [From L. obfectus] (Gram.) 
A term applied to that case, otherwise called the accu- 
sative, which is that of the noun to which the action 
refers. Thus, in ‘‘I told the mistress,” mistress is in 
the O. case.—({Persp) An O. line is the line of an ob- 
ject, drawn on the geometrical plane, the representa- 
tion of which {s sought for in the draught or picture. 
O. plane, any plane situated in the horizontal plane, 
the perspective representation of which ix required — 
O. point. (Mil.) A point of concentration for army 


tions. 

@biate, (cb/ldt.) [From L. oblatus, flattened.] (Geom.) 
Describing any figure that is flattened or shortened ; as 
an oblate spheroid, such as our globe, which has its axis 
shorter than its middle diameter. 

Oblation, (db-la’shiin.) [Same deriv.) (Eccl) A sac- 
rificial offering made to God, which, according to the 
canon law, is defined to be anything offered by pious 
Christians to the Almighty and the Church, whether 
movables or immovables. Till the 4th cent., the Church 
had no fixed revenues, the clergy altogether subsisting 
en voluntary oblations. 

Obligation ee 
being bound.}| (Zaw.) Same as Bonn, gr 

Obligate, (6 a pa 0a {It. obbligato, bound.) ( Afus.) 
A term used to signify those voices or instruments 
which are indispensable to the just performance of a 


loce. : 

lique, (db-teek’.) [L. obliquus, aslant.) (Math.) De- 
viating from a perpendicular line or direction; as an 
oblique angle, &c., that which is not a right one. — 
(Bot.) Unequal-sided; also- slanting.—(Grem.) An 
O. case is any substantive case other than the nomi- 


m L. obligatio, a 


native. 
estiqatty. (6b-lik’we-te.) (L. obliquttas.] (Math) 
Deviation from a right line ; a direction which is neither 


perallel nor perpendicular; generally applied to the 
ecliptic, which deviates from the plane of the earth’s 
uator, 28° 27’ 36°52”. 
Oblong, (6b’léng.) [From L. pref. ob, and longis, long.] 
Geom.) Same as RECTANGLE, g- v. — ( Bot.) Aves ATO 
said to be O. when they are elliptical and blunt at each 
end. O. vvate, describes parts which are partly oblong, 
— ovate, with a tendency towards the latter. 

» oF Haursor, (d/bo.) (Fr. hautbois.) (Afus) A 
high-toned musical wind-instrument, shaped somewhat 
after the manner of a flute, but spreding and widening 
at the bottom, and producing sound by means of a 
reed: — anciently called wayght or wait. 

@bole, (0-bola.) [L. obolus.) (Pharm.) A twelve-grain 


weight. 

@boius, (6b/o-lis.) [L.; Gr. obolos.] (Antig.) Among 
the Athenian Greeks, a silver coin, worth a little over 
three cents American. It was this coin which was 
placed between the lips of the dead as passage-money 
to be paid to Charon for ferrying them over the Styx. 
— Among the Romans, a weight equivalent to the sixth 

of a drachma. 
vate, (o-bo’rdt.) [From L. ob, and ovatus, oval. 
(Bot.) Obversely ovate, as a leaf the narrow end o 
which points downwards. 

@ Bri’en, in Iowa, a N.W. co., watered by Little Sioux 
River; area, 580 sq.m. Surface level; soil fertile. C. 
O’Brien 

Obsecration, (-sc-kra’shiin.) (From L. obseecratio.] 
(Rhet.) A figure of speech in which the orator be- 

— F ary tere of — man. — 

uies, ‘se-kwés.) rom L. um, a fol- 

lowing after.) The funeral rites paid to a deceased 
rson. 

rvants, (dd-stirv’dnizs.) [From L. observatio, a 


watching.] (Zecl.) That orthodox body of the Fran- 
cleeans, which, after the primary departure of the order 
from the fo r's rule, elected to adhere to the latter 
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in all its integrity ; thus differing from the heterodox 


or Oonventual y. 

Observation, (db-sŭr-va'shün.) (Same deriv.) (Nat. 
Philos.) Act or operation of taking note of some fact 
or phenomenon of natural occurrence. — (Ast. and Phys.) 
Act or process of determining, with the needful instru- 
ments, the angular distance, altitude, &c., of any of the 
celestial bodies. 

Observatory, (-rürva-to-re.) [Same deriv.] (Aat) 
A building fitted up with astronomical, cal, or 
eee instruments, for the taking of observa- 

ions. 

Obsidian, —— {According to Hliny, named 
after one dius, who first found it in Ethiopia] 
(Min.) A glassy lava, of various colors, but usually 
black, and nearly opaque. It consists of silica and alu- 
orp with a little potash and oxfde of iron. 

Obsidional., (sid‘e-tin-di.) [From L. obsideo, I besiege.] 
Having reference to a siege or leaguer ; thus, in Numis- 
matics, O. coins were pieces of various base metals, and 
of different shapes, struck in besieged places, as a sub- 
stitute for current money. The oldest known are those 
struck at the siege of Pavia, under Francis I.— O. 
Crown, (L. obsidionalis corona.) (Antig.) Among the 
Romans, a crown or wreath made of grass or leaves 
found on the spot, and given by the Senate to those 
generals who had delivered a Roman army or fortress 
besieged by the enemy. 

Obstetrics, (-stét’riks.) [From L. obstetriz, a standing 
before.) (Med.) The science of midwifery. 

Obturators, Cee) [From L. obturo, I stop 
up.) (Anat.) rtain muscles which fill up interstices 
between the bones; as the obturator externus and inter- 
nus of the thigh. 

Obtuse’ Angle. (Geom.) Sco ANGLE. 

Obverse, (vürs.) {From L. obvertere, to turn upside 
down.) See NUMISMATICS. 

Oceasionalism,(6k-ka‘shiin-dl-iem.) [From L.occasie, 
a falling out.} (Metaph.) According to Descartes, the 
action of the mind is not, and cannot be, the cause of the 
corresponding action of the body; but he holds that 
whenever any action of the mind takes place, God 
directly produces, in connection with it, and by reasom 
of it, a corresponding action of the body; and in like 
manner conversely, he explains the coincident or syn- 
chronous actions of the body and the mind. This | he 
trine has been called O., or doctrine of Orcasional causes. 

Occident, (dkse-dént.) [From L. occidens, sinking.] 
The west, or that quarter of the heavens in which the 
oa sets : — correlative to orient, or the quarter in which 

t rises. 

Occipat, (dk’se-pit.) [L., from ob, and caput, the head. 
(Anat.) The hinder of the head.— Occipitis os, call 
also os memoriæ, and os nervorum, that bone which forms 
the posterior and inferior part of the skull. It is ofan 
irregular figure, convex on the outside, and concave 
internally; and is thicker and stronger than any other 
of the bones of the head, except the petrous parts of 
the ossa temporum. 

Occultation, (dk-kill-ta'shiin.) [From L. occwltatio.] 
(Ast.) The eclipse of a star by the moon, and of Jupi- 
ter’s satellites by the disc of their primary. 

Occult Sciences, ee eee) [From L. occullus.] A 
general term applied to the imaginary sciences itn 
vogue in medisval times, such as Alchemy, Astrology, 
Divination, &c. 

Ocean, (u’shiin.) (Gr. okeanos.] (Geog.) The name given 
to that great mass of salt water which surrounds the 
land, covering nearly three-quarters of the globe. There 
is a good deal of disparity between the extent of the 
ocean in the two hemispheres, there being an exceas 
of land in the northern hemisphere over that of the 
southern in the ratio of 11 to 4. Itis remarkable that 
the line of the equator lies upon sea for five-sixths of 
its length. The O., though really continuous, is, for 
convenience of description, divided by geographers 
into five portions: —1. The Pacific O., which separates 
Asia from America, and is the largest of all — bein 
of greater extent than the whole of the dry land; 
The Atlantic O., having Europe and Africa on its 
eastern shore, and America on its western; 3. The In- 
dian O., which washes the south of Asia and the south- 
eastern coast of Africa; 4. The Arctic O., which sure 
rounds the north pole; and 5. The Antarctic O., which 
surrounds the south pole, Other smaller parts of this 
great connected body of water are termed seas. The bed 
of the O. presents the same irregularities of aspect as 
the surface of the land. It is diversified by rocks, 
mountains, plains, and deep valleys. The mean depth 
of the O. cannot be stated with any certainty. In man 
of the soundings which have been taken far from 
30, 40, and even 50,000 feet of line have been rua out, 
and yet have failed to give distinct evidence of a bottom 
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having been reached. Four miles is generally regarded 
asthe mean depth. The level of the O., independently 
of the changes produced by fhe tides, is not every where 
the same — that is, it does not form a part of the same 
spheroid ; but the difference is not so great, in some 
eases, as has been supposed. Gulfs and inland seas are 
affected according to their position with regard to pre- 
vailing winds. The level of the Red Sea was found to 
be 32/4 feet higher than that of the Mediterranean, 
which ts supposed to be lower than the O. The waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico are believed to be about two foet 
higher than those of the Pacific Ocean. The Baltic and 
the Black seas are lower in summer than in winter, on 
account of the smaller supply from the rivers and the 
ter evaporation. The temperature of the O. (water 
ing a bad conductor of heat) is much more uniform 
than that of the land; at a certain depth it probably 
remains always the same. Its usual tint is a bluish 
green, but in certain localities its color varies from 
area circumstances, the difference being considered 
ue to animalcules, to marine vegetables, to the color 
ef the soil, and very often to that of the sky. The O. 
holds in solution a number of saline matters, the most 
abundant one common salt, which constitutes very 
generally two-thirds of the whole. The saltness of the 
O. is very uniform, but it diminishes near large masses 
ef ice; and the Southern O. cuntains rather more sait 
than the Northern. The mean spec. grav. of sea-water 
mear the equator is 1°02777. Besides tides and waves 
(q. v.), there are other movements in the O. which are 
of great importance; namely, the currents. It is dif- 
cult in many cases to trace their causes, or to give any 
satisfactory theory of their existence; but on account 
of their importance to navigation they have been ob- 
gerved, especially of late years, with great care. Among 
those which have a permanent or general character, 
there are two which are very remarkable. The first is 
that of the tropical waters westward ruund the globe; 
and the second that which constantly flows from cach 
pole towards the equator. The tropical or westerly C. is 
chiefly confined within the zone extending to about 30° 
en each side of the equator, and its velocity is estimated 
by Huinboldt at about nine or ten miles a day. In the 
Atlantic it separates into two branches: one of which 
forms the Gulf Stream (q. v.), and the other flows alon 
the coast of Brazil, and passes through the Straits of 
Magellan. In the Pacific the currents are not so well 
known, nor are they quite so definite as in the At- 
lantic. There are also deep currents, apparently flow- 
ing in directions oppusite to those of the surface cur- 
rents, the whole waters of the O. being thus kept ina 
eonstant staté of admixture, both with regard to tem- 
perature and saltness. The Drift currents owe their 
origin to steady winds, blowing almost constantly to- 
wards one quarter. Their mean velocity is rarely moro 
than ten miles a day, nor do they extend far below the 


surface. 

@’'cean, in New Jersey, an E. co., washed by the Atlan- 
tic ; area, 1,150 sq. m.; C. Tom’s River. 

@ceana, (0-she-ah’nah,) in Michigan,a W. co. of the 
Lower Peninsula, washed by Lake Michigan; area, 750 

” gq. m.; C. Clay Bank. 

@ceanica, (0-she-dn'e-kah.) (Geog.) A term under 
which is comprehended the 5th division of the globe, 
comprising the islands of the E. or Malay Archipelago, 

? Australasia, and Polynesia. 

@ceanus, (0-she-a'niis.) (Myth.) The stream which 
was supposed by the ancients to surround the earth, or 
the deity of that mythic river. 

Ocelot, (6’se-lt.) The Felis pardalis, an animal belong- 
ing to the fam. Felidæ, found from Texas to 30° south 
latitude. It is abt. the size of the American Wild-cat, 
of a gray color, with large fuwn-colored spots, bordered 
with black, forming oblique bands on the flank. 

@chnacere, (6k-na'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Rutales, consisting of undershrubs or trees, which grow 
in tropical countries, and are remarkable for their large 
succulent torus ; they are generally bitter, and some of 
them are used as tonics. 

@chre, (o’ktr.) [From Gr. dchros, yellow.] (Min.) A 
genus of earths slightly coherent, composed of fine, 
smooth, soft, argillaceous particles. It is of various 
colors, always due to oxide of iron, which is sometimes so 
considerable in quantity that the ochre may be reckoned 
an ore of that metal: thus in certain kinds of the na- 
tive red ochre, called in England reddle and red chalk. 

Dehrea, (dk-reah,) pl. Ocures. (From L. ocra, a 
greave.] (Bot.) A tubular membranous stipule through 
which the stem passes, formed by the consolidation of 
two opposite stipules; asin Polygonum. 

@cimum, (o-si’miim.) (Bot.) The Basils, a genus of 
plants, O. Lamtucee, consisting of tropical or sub-tropi- 
eal herbs or small shrubby plants, with flowers dis- 
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in whorls forming terminal interrupted racemes, 

e most important species is O. basilicum, the Sweet 

or Common Basil, a tender annual, native of Asia, 

chiefly valued and cultivated, as a culinary aromatie 

herb, for its leaves and leafy tops, which have a flavog 
somewhat resembling that of cloves. 

O’Connell, Daniz1, (o-kőn'nl,) an Irish orator and pe. 
triot, B. in co. Kerry, 1775. After attaining to the posi- 
tion of leader of the Irish Bar, he, in 1809, became the 
champion of the cause of Roman Catholic Emancipe- 
tion, and in 1828 entered the British House of Com- 
mons, where he sat for 18 years, the recognized head 
of the Irish Nationalist party in that assembly. A 
1847. 

Oconto, (~kôn'to) in Wisconsin, a N.E. co., b. on Michi- 
gan; area, 4.000 sq. m.—A town, C. of the above co., 
abt. 30 m. N.E. of Green Bay city. 

Octagon, (ċk'ta-gőn.) [From Gr. oft, and gönia, am 
angle.] (Geom.) An eight-angled, eight-sided figure. 
When all the sides and angles are equal, it is called a 
regular octagon.—(Fort.) A work presenting eight 
bastions. 

Octahedron, (-hé’drin.) (Geom. and Crystall.) See 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Octangular, (ck-tdnggu-ldr.) [From Gr. ofté, and 
Eng. angular.) Possessing eight angles. 

Octant, (dkidnt.) {From L. octans, an eighth part.] 
(CAm The eighth part of a circle.—(Ast.) An as- 
pect of two planets when they are distant from each 
other 45 deg., or the Sieht par of a circle. —(Narig.) 
An instrument for the admeasurement of angles; 
which, from the manner in which the rays are reflected, 
are double those indicated by the arc; and hence it 
supplies the place of a quadrant. 

Octave, (dktdr.) [From L. octarus, the eighth.) ( Mus.) 
The eighth interval in a scale, which, as it affords a 
sound agreeing very closely with the first, is denoted 
by the same letter of the alphabet. The nrvst simple 
perception that we have of two sounds is that of uni- 
sons; the vibrations beginning and ending together. 
The next to this is the O., where the more acute sound 
makes precisely two vibrations, while the deeper makes 
one ; consequently, the vibrations of the two meet at 
every vibration of the more grave. Hence unisons and 
octaves pass almost for the same concord; hence alse 
the proportions of the two sounds that form the O. are, 
in numbers or in lines, as 1:2, 80 that two cords or 
strings of the same material, thickness, and tension, one 
of which is double the length of the other, produce the 
O. The number of upper and lower O., or the manner 
in which the several O. of the scale are to be chiefly 
distinguished, is not absolutely determined, on account 
of the continually increasing compass of instruments, 
—(Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a festival 
day and the seven days immediately fullowing it; the 
last or eighth day being termed the octave, or octave day. 
The circumcision is the octave of Christmas-day. A 
festival is supposed, in that church, to last during its 
octave, and therefore the Office and Mags on every r d 
during the octave are invariably those of the festival, 
unless a greater feast interferes, by occurring within 
the O. 

Octavia, (dk-(a’ve-ch,) a Roman lady, the sister of Au- 
gustus, married as her 2d husband Mark Antony, whe 
deserted her to live with Cleopatra. She D. in 11 B.O. 

Octavo, (ch-ta'vo.) [From L. octavus.) (7,pog.) Among 
printers, that form of a page which is made by folding 
a sheet into 8 leaves, or 16 pages :— it is commonly 
abbreviated by the symbol 8re. 

October, (di-to'bir.) [L., from octo, eight.) (Calendar.} 
The 10th month in our calendar, consisting of 31 days: 
— 80 named from its being the eiyiti month in the Re 
man calendar. 

Octodecimo, (-dése-mo.) 
(Typog.) Among printers, a size of book composed o 
sheets folded into 18 leaves: — abbreviated 18mo. 

Octopodidse, (dk-to-péd’e-de.) (Zoul.) A family ef 
mollusks, comprising cephalopods (O. Dibranchtata 
with 8 arms which are similar, elongated, and uni 
at the base bya web. The common Octopus, Poulp, of 
Pulp, of the Mediterranean, is the Poly} us of the ane 
cieuts. Each of its 8 arms is six times the length of its 
body, and furnished with 120 pairs of suckers. Eve 
sucker is composed of a circular adhesive disc, whic 
has a thick fleshy circumference, and presents a nunt- 
ber of lines radiating towards the circular orifice of 
an ipner cavity. In this cavity is a movable circular 
piston, which in its operation forms an air-pump of the 
most precise aud beautiful construction. hen a fish 
becomes infulded within the tenacious grasp of its 
arms, resistance is vain; for with such tenacity do the 
suckers adhere, that they may be sooner wrenched 
off than unfixed. Some specics measure four feet 


[L. octodecim, ei — 


OCT 


between the ends of the arms; and it is said that much 


larger ones are sometimes met with in the warmer re- 
gions of the globe. It has been justly remarked that 
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used for popular meetings and the holding of courta: 
The O. resembled other theatres, except that they were- 
not so large, and were covered with a roof. 


there is something strange and uncouth in the aspect | Oder, (idér,) a river of N. Germany, having its sourée 


Fig. 503. — pour, (Octopus tuberculatus.) 


ef this creature: its long flexible arms moving and 
eurling in all directions: and its large eyes, which 
stare with fixed gaze, rendering it really repulsive.” 

Octroi, (dk-trwaw’.) (Fr., from A auctoritas, authority.] 
Originally, in France, a right of franchise or monopoly 
granted to an individual by the sovereign. In the 
modern sense, an impost levied at the gates or barriers 
of many French towns and cities, and applied partly 
to the general expenses of the state, and partly to 
local purposes. 

Qceulist, (dk’u-lict.) [From L. oculus, the eye.] One 
who is professionally skilled in treating or curing dis- 
eases of the eye. 

Odalisque, (od’dlisk.) [From Turk. édah, a cham- 
ber.) In Turkey and other Eastern countries, a female 
inmate of a haren or seraglio. 

@dd’-Fellows, (INDEPENDENT ORDER oF,) an impor- 
tant secret charitable society, which exists chiefiy in 
@reat Britain and the United States, bears in its organ- 
ization a general resemblance to that of the Freema- 
sons, and is said to have sprung from certain lodges or 
societies of mechanics and laborers existing in London 
in the latter part of the 18th cent., who styled them- 
selves the Ancient and Honorable Loyal Odd- Fellows. 
The first lodge of O.-F. in the U. States was founded at 
Baltimore in 1819. In this country the order numbers 
now about 7,000 lodges and 475000 members. 

@de, (õd.) [Gr. dé, a song.) (Lit.) A poem belong- 
ing to that class of lyrical compositions which express 
the feelings of the poet with the vividness which pres- 
ent emotion inspires. The ancient odes had originally 
but one stanza or strophe; but afterwards they were 
divided into three parts, the strophe, the antistrophe, and 
the e. Unlike those of the moderns, they were 
- usually intended to be sung and accompanied by some 
musical instrument. The heroic ode celebrates heroes 
er sens of gods, princes, victory, greatness of mind, &c. 
In course of time, love and festivities were likewise 
thought suitable to the ode. The Pindaric ode is dis- 
—— by its boldness and the loftiness of its 
flights; but Pindar, though the most daring and elevat- 
ed of the lyric poets, amid all his raptures has pre- 
served harmony, and often uniformity, in his versifica- 
tion. The dithyrambic ode was a Bucchanalian song; 
and, on account of the attributes of the deity to which 
it was dedicated, it admitted of great irregularity ; 
hence its name has been applied, in modern times, to 
all odes of a wild impetuous character. 

@densee, (o-d/n-sé’,) a manuf. town of Denmark, C. of 
the island of FUnen, 88 m. 8.W. of Copenhagen. Pop. 


14,225. 

Odenwald, (o’dčn-vdld,) a wooded and hilly region 
of W. Germany, lying bet. the rivers Main and Neckar, 
and extending a distance of 45 m. Its highest summit 
is the Katzenbuckel, 2,300 ft. above sea-level. 

Odeon, or Odeum, (o-de'tin.) (Gr. ddeién, a music- 
hall.) (Arch.) Among the ancients, a public building 
eet apart for poetical and musical contests. The first 
©. was built at Athens by Pericles, and was afterwarde 





in Moravia, in N. Lat. 49° 35’, E. Lon. 17° 38/, 

and emptying into the Great Haff, near Stettin, 

i after a N. course of 500 m. 

T Odessa, (0-dés'eah,) a fortified city and 

of 8. Rusia govt. Kherson, bet. the mouths of 
the Bug and Dniester, on the N.W. coast of the 
Black Sea. It has a fine and commodious har- 
bor, and is the chief place of shipment for the. 
grain produced in the Ukraine and Roumania. 
Pop. 121,335. 

osey re, (0-da-poor’,) a city of India, O. cf a. 
rajahship of same name, p. of Rajpootana, 136 
m. S.S.W. of Ajmere; N. Lat. 24° 35’, E. Lon. 780 
44’. Pop. 100,000. 

Odillon-Barrot, Came Hyracinrag, (o-de'- 
yon-bdr’ro,) a French advocate and statesman, B. 
in dep. Lozère, 1791 After taking a prominent. 
part in the revolution of 1830, he became in the. 
same year prefect of the Seine, and leader of the- 
Moderate Left in the Chamber of Deputies. He- 
advocated electoral reform; opposed the Guizot 
ministry, 1840-8; became a member of the short 
ministry of Feb., 1848 ; and, after filling the posts: 
of minister of justice and pres. of the Council in 
Louis Napoleon’s first cabinet, 1848-9, protested. 
against the coup detal, and took his adieu of 
public life. D. 1873. 

Odin, (o’din.) [Ger. Woprn.] (Norse Myth.) 
Among the Scandinavians, the king of the gods, 
corresponding with the Zeus or Jupiter of the- 
Greek and Roman mythology. 

Odoacer, (6-do-a'stir.) a Gothic general under — 
who took service in the Western Empire, and in 47 
A. D. was proclaimed by his army king of Italy. In. 
488, his dominions were invaded by Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths, and himself besieged in Ravenna, which. 
city he bravely defended for five years, when, after sur-. 
rendering, he was put to death, and his throne usurped 
by the victor, 493. 

Odometer, (0-ddm'etiir.) [From Gr. odos, a way, and 
metron, measure.) An apparatus affixed to the wheeb 
of a carriage, to measure distances while travelling. 

Odonata, (0o-dén-ah'tah.) (Zodl.) The Dragon-fly fam., 
including neuropterous insects which are of blue, green, 
white, crimson, and scarlet colors. They are casily- 
distinguished from all other insects by the length of 
their bodies, the large size of their cyes, and the beau-. 
tiful transparency of their wings. In the larva an@. 
pupa states they live in the water, and when the time- 
comes for the last change, they crawl up the stems of 
plants, and, having withdrawn from the pupa-ekin,,. 
which remains clinging to the plant, and dried them- 
selves a little, they spread their wings and dart swiftly 
away. 

O’ Donnell, Lropo.po, (6-dén'nl,) Count oF LUCENA. 
and DUKE or TETUAN, a Spanish statesman and generat, . 
B. of Irish descent, in 1808-9. Commanding against the. 
Carlists in the Civil War, he defeated Cabrera at Lu- 
cena in 1839, and in 1843 succeeded his rival Espartero. 
in power. In 1856, and 1858, he filled the office of 
prime-minister of the kingdom, and successfully con-. 
ducted the campaign against Morocco in 1859-60. D: 
in exile, 1867. 

Odontalgia, (-(dije-ak.) [From Gr. odous, a tooth, 
and algos, pain.) ( Med.) e TOOTHACHE, g. v. 

Odontiasia, (-tfa-sis.) [From Gr. odontiao, I cut my 
teeth.] (Med.) Teething, or cutting of the teeth. 

Odontology, (-(dl’oje.) [From Gr. codous, odontos, und 
logos, a treatise.) (Anat.) That department of the 
science which refers tu the teeth of animals, their- 
structure, mode of growth, &c. 

Odyssey, (dd’is-ee.) [Gr. Odysseia, from Odysseua,. 
Ulysses.) (Lit.) A celebrated Greek epic poem, usually 
attributed to Homor, and containing the adventures of 
Ulysses on his return from the siege of Troy, and of his. 
son Telemachus, who went in search of him. The poem 
is written in hexameter verse, and is divided into 2@ 
books. It is thought to have been composed by one 
person, and to be of a later date than the Iliad, the 
author or authors of which had no hand init. Grote 
thinks that both may be assigned to the period between 
850 B. C. and 776 B. C. 

Œcumenical Council, (e-ku-mén’e-kl-.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
See CouNCIL. 

Edema. (¢-de’mah.) [From Gr. otdeo, I swell.) (Med.). 
A puffiness or swelling arising from water having col- 
lected in the cellular membranes; it is attended with. 
palencas and cold, retains the print of the finger when. 
pressed with it, and is accompanied with little or no pain.. 
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Edenburg, (¢'dn-boorg,) a free manuf. city of Hun- | Offence, (4/-fense’.) [From L. alh] —— ‘Ths 


gary, C. of co. of same name, near the Neusiedl Lake, 
m. 8.8.E. of Vienna. aur 19,256. 

—— — (éd’e-piis.) (He Hist.) A legendary king 
of bes, and son of Laius and Jocasta. The oracle 
stated that he would murder his father, who therefore 
exposed him on Mount Cithwron; but his life was pre- 
served by a shepherd, and he was brought up as the son 
of the king of Corinth. Learning his future destiny 
from the oracle at Delphi, he determined to avoid 
Corinth, and on his journey met with his real father, 
and slew him in a casual Cpa, He next delivered 
Thebes, by answering the riddle of the Sphinz, and ob- 
tained the throne, and was married to his own mother. 
A plague ravaged the country, as a punishmeut for 
their unconscious incest; and the oracle commanded 
the murderer of Laius to be banished. @Œdipus here- 
upon discovered through Tiresias that he was the man, 
and thus learned his true history; Jocasta in conse- 
quence killed herself, and he, having blinded himself, 
wandered as far as the grove of the Furies, at Colonus 
near Athens, where he was taken away. But other 
legends tell his story differently. 

«Ehlenschliiger, ADaM GOTTLIEB, (oh-lčn-shlā'gür,) 
a celebrated Danish poet, B. in Copenhagen, 1779; D. 1850. 

Eil de Bæuf, (¿l-da-băf.) [Fr.,“ bull's eye.”] (Arck.) 
A small circular window formed in a roof or dome for 
the purpose of lighting a story or apartment within the 


same. 

land, (2)ind,) an island of Sweden, p. Calmar, in the 
Baltic, separated from the mainland by the Straits of 
Calmar; bet. N. Lat. 56° 13-579 22’, E. Lon. 16° 20-179 
10’; area, 300 sq. m.; C. Bergholm. Pop. 33,140. 

WEnanthe. (¢ndn'the.) (Bot.) The Dropworts, a gen. 
of plants, O. Apiacer, found throughout the whole of 
the northern hemisphere, but rare in America. @. 
crocata (Fig. 504) 
is astout branch- 
ed species attain- 
ing a gs of 3 
to 5ft. Its roots 
act as a narcotic 
acrid poison, and 
from their resem- 
blance to rg- 
nips have been 
the cause of fre- 
quent and some- 
times of fatal ac- 
cidents. The dif- 
ference between 
this plant and the 
parsnip is, how- 
ever, sufficiently 
obvious in the 
foliage, inflores- Fig. 604. — @NANTHE CROCATA. 
cence, &c.: thus 
the root of the parsnip is single, while there are several 
tubers in Œ. crocata, 

€Enothera, (¢-ndth-e’rah.) (Bot.) The Evening Prim- 
rose, a gen. of herbaceous plants, O. Onagracex, natives 
of N. and 8. America, and chiefly distinguished by hav- 
ing the border of the calyx four-cleft, reflexed, and fu- 
gacious. They are all handsome border flowers, and 
have the recommendation of being easily cultivated. 

Ersted, Hans CHRISTIAN, —— an eminent Danish 
natural philosopher, B. in Langeland, 1777; D. 1851. 

dEsophagus, (¢-sdfa-yiis.) (Gr. oisophagus.} (Anat.) 
The Gullet, a membranous and muscular canal (Fig. 
265), reaching from the fauces to the stomach, and con- 
veying into it the food taken at the mouth. Its figure 
is somewhat like a funnel, and its upper part is called 
the pharynz. 

€Estridvz, (/s'tre-de.) [From Gr. oistros, a gad-fly.] 
(Zoul.) The Bot-fly or Gad-fly family, comprising dip- 
terous insects, or flies, whose laryvæ are known by the 
name of bots. The perfect insects resemble large meat- 
flies in form, are very hairy, and have these hairs 
colored in rings, like Humble-bees ; but the duration of 
their lives is so short in this condition that they are 
seldom seen. They deposit their eggs on the body of 
various herbivorous quadrupeds; each species almost 
invariably confining its attacks to a certain species of 
animal. ” 

Ofenbach, Isaac, (àf fën-bahk,\ a composer of opera 
bouffe, B. at Cologne, 1822, received his musical educa- 
tion in Paris. His works belong to the frivolous school 
of the art, and have obtained a wide but evanescent 
popularity: among them are La Grande Duchesse de Ge- 
rolstein ; Orvhée auz Enfers ; La Belle Hélène, &c. D. 1880, 

Wrfenbach, a manuf. city of Germany, grand-duchy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, on the Main, 5 m. S.E. of Frank- 
fort. Pop. 17,600, 
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doing that which a penal law 
omitting to do what it commands. In this sense, it 
nearly synonymous with crime. In a moro confined 
sense, it may be considered as having the same mean 
ing with misdemeanor ; but it differs from it in thig 
that it is not indictable, but punishable summarily for 
the forfeiture of a penalt 


Offering, S Aep KA th. offero, I offer.] (Kecl.) Im 


a Scripture sense, it denotes a gift presented by men at 
the altar, in order to express their entire dependence 
on and submission to the Deity. Offerings constituted 
a principal part of the Israelitish —— With re- 

to their meaning and object, these offerings were 
either thank-offerings and peace-offerings, which con- 
sisted of some animal, and were usually accompanied 
with offerings of vegetable food; or trespass- and sin- 
offerings, in which only animals were used. In the 
last-mentioned cases, the priests were accustomed te 
sprinkle the parties who made the offerings with the 
blood of the victims, as a sign of sienaciiadoe with 
Jehovah ; and where the offering was an expression of 
the penitence and expiation of the whole people, it was 
usual to burn the victim; but if it concerned only pr.- 
vate persons, the priests were allowed to eat the flesh. 
—In a modern sense, church dues, payable by cus- 
tom; as the Easter offerings, or the offerings at mare 


riages, &c. 
Offertor (Of r-to-re.) [Same — In the Roman 


Catholic Church, a form of words, in the first part of 
the Mass, by which the priest offers the elements pre- 
viously to their consecration. In the English commu- 
nion service, the sentences read a the officiating cler- 
fman, while the people are making their offerings, 


Office, (6/‘fis.) [From L. oficium, a business.) A par- 


ticular charge or trust, or a —— accompanied a 
public furction ; as, the O. of a minister of a state, of 
a sheriff, of a justice of the peace, &c. O. are civil, ju- 
dicial, ministerial, executive, legislative, political, munt- 


—* ecclesiastical, diplomatic, —— and so on. 
Officer, (df e 


fier.) { e deriv.] nerally, the in- 
cumbent of any public office, or one authorized to per- 
form a public duty. They may be divided among the 


—— heads of civil, military, and ecclesiastical. 
o 


cial, (df-fish’dl.) [From L. officialis, belonging to 
an office.) (Eccl) An ecclesiastical judge appointed 
by a bishop, chapter, archdeacon, &c., with charge of 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the diocese. 


Officinal, (6/-fis’e-ndil.) [L. oficina, a shop.) (Pharm.y 


An appellation given to such medicines, whether sim- 
ple or compound, as are directed in the pharmacopæœia 
to be constantly kept in the apothecaries’ shops. 


Offing, (d/’fing.) (Naut.) In sea language, a distance 


from the shore sufficient to afford deep water, and te 
render a pilot unnecessary. A ship in the O. is one not 
far from lund; and when she keeps at a distance from 
the shore, she is said to “ keep her offing.” 


Offset, (f'sit.) [From off and set.] (Book-keeping.) A 


sum set off against another sum or account, as ag 
equivalent. — ( Surv.) A perpendicular let fall from the 
stationary lines to a hedge, fence, or the extremity of 
an enclosure.—(Arch.) [Also written Set-orr.] The 
ledge or surface left uncovered when a wall is contin- 
ued upwards with a diminished thickness. —(Garden- 
ing.) The young shoots that spring from the roots of 
plants; which being carefully separated and planted ia 
a proper soil, serve to pro te the species. 


Ogden, ((9’dn,) in Utah Territory, a town, C. of Weber 


co., 185 m. N. of Fillmore City. 


Ogdensburg, —— R4 —— town and 
e 


pore of entry of New York, in co. and on the river St. 
wrence, at the embouchure of the Oswegatchie, 200 
m.N.N.W. of Alban 


—— (o7é’.) (Arch). A moulding formed by the com- 
inati 


on of a round and a hollow, part being concave 





Fig. 505. — OGER. 


and part convex. In classical architecture,an O. ls 
always placed with the convex part upwards (Fig. 505), 
and is called Cymatium, or Cima reversa, 


Ogeechee’ Lime. (Bot.) See Nyssa. 
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Ogive, (3'jiv.) (Arch.) In the Gothic order, an arch 

or branch of a vault, which, instead of being circular, 

diagonally from one angle to another, and forms 

a cross with another. The centre, where the O. inter- 

sect, is called the key. The members or mouldings of 
the O. are called nerves, branches, or veins ; 

arches which separate the O., double arches. 
le, (5’gl,) in IHinois, a N. co.; area, 760 aq. miles; O. 


gon. 
lethorpe, (6'gl-thorp,) in Georgia, a N.B. co.; area, 

sq. m.; O. Lexington. 

gen, (dg’e-jeex,) according to tradition, was the first 
ruler or king of Thebes, and, as some say, also of Attica, 
in the 18th cent. B.o. In his reign is said to have oc- 
curred a great deluge in Greece, supposed to have pre- 
ceded that of Deucalion. 

Ohio, (0-hi’o,) a great river of the U. States, formed by 
the bifurcation, at Pittsburg, of the Monongahela and 
Alleghany, and constituting the boundary line between 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois on the N., and W. Virginia 
and Kentucky on the 8., empties into the Mississippi 
at Cairo, after a circuitous course of 950 miles, daring 
which it receives the Scioto, Wabash, Big Beaver, Ka- 
nawha, Cumberland, Tennessee, and other feeders, and 
supplies water-communication to the cities and towns 
of Wheeling, Gallipolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Jeffer- 
sonville, &c., all seated on its banks. This broad and 
noble stream was called by the early French pioneers, 
La Belle Riviére. 

Ohio, a N.E. Stateof the Amer. Union, taking its name 
from the above-mentioned river, which divides it on the 
B.E. and 8. from W. Virginia and Kentucky, is b. W. 
by Indiana, and N. by Michigan and Lake Erie; bet. N. 
Lat. 38° 30-4, W. Lon. 80° 28’-81° 42’. Its length 
from N. to S. is 200 m.; breadth, 195 m. Area, 39,!62 
eq. m., or 25,576,900 acres. The surface of this State, 
forming a considerable portion of the W. slope of the 
N. Alleghanies, consists generally of a somewhat ele- 
vated plateau, the principal declivity of which is found 
to extend from about its centre to the Lake Erie shore. 
The more S. section, terminated by the Ohio River, pre- 
sents a succession of diversified tracts, alternating with 

‘ hills and valleys, and enriched with a soil of remarka- 
ble depth and fecundity. A highland belt intersects 
the N. part from E. to W., and forms the watershed of 
streams which have their embouchure in Lake Erie and 
the Ohio respectively. Besides the last-named river, 
the State is plentifully supplied with water-power by 
its affluents, and by the Huron, Sandusky, Maumee, 
and Cuyahoga —all considerable streams having their 
outlet in Lake Erie. On the coast-line of the latter, 200 
m.in length, are the fine and accessible harbors formed 
by Sandusky and Maumee bays. The geology of O. 
is chiefly confined to formations of the secondary 
epoch, embracing horizontal strata saliferous, ferrifer- 
ous, lias, and sandstone rocks, graywacke, &c. Nearly 
one-third of the State, or from 10,000 to 12,000 sq. m., is 
underlaid with a portion of the great Alleghany coal- 
field, tbe richest measures of which are found in the 
cos. occupying the 8.E. corner of the State. The min- 
— this carboniferous wealth alieudy produced In 

» 7,719,767 tons of bituminous coal. Petroleum is 
also an article of large and lucrative yield. Salt, again, 
is a mineral, the working of which engages considerable 
eapital and labor. O. ranks second in the iron pro 
ducing States, the amount in 1880 being 930,141 tons. 
Grindstones, building-stones, various clays and marls 
are deposited largely in various localities. The soil of 
O. is, taken throughout, of the most fertile and cereal- 
producing character. The farm crops of O., per census 
of 1890, were chiefly as follows : Indian corn, 112,681,046 
behs., raised upon an acreageof 3,297,342; wheat, 46,- 
014,869 bshs., raised upon a total of 2,556,134 acres; 
oats, 28,664,565 behs., from an acreage of 910,388 bar- 
ley 1,707 ,164 bshs. ; rye 389,221 behs. ; buckwheat 280,- 
229 bahs. ; tobacco 34,735,285 lbs., from an acreage of 
34,678. O. had at the same od 247,180 farms as 

inst 196,963 in 1870, 179,889 in 1860, and 148,807 in 
1850. Of the 247,189 in Ohio, 199,562 were occupied 
by their owners, 82,793 worked on shares of product, 
and 14,834 rented. The live stock in Ohio numbered as 
follows: horses 736,478; milch cows 767,043; other 
eattle 1,084,917 ; sheep 4,002,486; swine 3,141,333. The 
blic land system was initiated under the Continental 
ess ordinance of 1785. By its provisions, large 
reservations of Ohioan territory were apportioned off 
to satisfy national military claims: thus, to Virginia 
were allotted 4,204,800 acres, to Connecticut 8,800,000 
acres; while the so-called United States Military 
Lands monopolized 2,500,000, and the Ohio Company's 
Purchase ,000 acres. At the present time, onl 
a few tracts of public lands remain for future disposi- 
tion. The State of Ohio, as politically divided, em- 
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braces 88 counties; in which the chief centres of 
wealth, trade and population are the thriving cities and 
towns and of Cincinnati (the metropolitan city), Colum- 
bus (the capital), Cleveland, Springfield, Chillicothe, 
Toledo, Dayton, Zanesville, Steubenville, Akron, Mari. 
etta, &c., &c. The present State constitution, adopted 
in 1851, vests the executive power ina governor and 
lieutenant-governor (both elected for a biennial term), 
who are assisted by subordinate State officials; the gen- 
eral legislative assembly consists of a senate of 33 mem- 
bers, and a house of 105 representatives, chosen for two 
yearr; the judicature is composed of a supreme, com- 
‘mon pleas and district courts—the State being divided 
into 9 superior judiciary districts. To the National 
Congress, O. returns 2 senators and 20 delegates to the 
House of Representatives, Financial returns to Nov. 
1890 put the total public State debt at $5,200,wv. 

Total asressed value of the State, per census of 189), as 

follows : Real property $1,007 ,609,880, personal property 

$427,936,111. Among the public works constructed for 
the facilitation of commercial communication, are the 

Ohio, Miami and Erie, and Mahoning and Beaver canals, 

besides a magnificently developed railroad system, with 
an te length in 1892 of 8,351 miles, as against 
5,992 miles in 1870. Educational matters in 0. are on & 
scule of extension and efficiency commensurate with her 
important porition as a State; she possesses the uni- 
versities of Ohio, Miami aad Urbana, together with that 
of the Weeleyans at Delaware: besides quite a number 
of colleges and superior seminaries adapted to all the 
branches of high-class education. Regarding this State 
as either an agricultural or manufacturing centre, it 
certainly ranks in the fore front of American progress. 

The amount accomplished in these departments, as well 
in the educational —— pony a heart 
activity. She possesses over colleges; her y 
public schoo! attendance is placed at 500,000 pupils; 

the total number enroll nearly 800,000 pupils; 

the amount annually expended for the support of 

these public echools exceeds $7,000,000; the rate of 

illiteracy in Ohio is exceedingly low. She possesses 
a great number of thriving cities and towns, and 
the religious, charitable and general social wants of 

the community are provided for in the amplest and 
most perfect manner; and, taken as a whole, the State 
of O. ranks among the foremost in the Republic in re- 
spect of intelligence, progress, and moral and material 
development. e earliest white exploration of the 
Ohioan region was made DY a Frenchman, La Salle, in 
1680. The English followed in his footsteps and estab- 
lished trading settlements, although the French held 
nominal possession of the country till the cession of 

Canada to the English in 1763. In 1788, the first per- 
manent settlement made under the National govt., was 
founded at Marietta, and the North- West Ter. (as it had 
been called) was ultimately admitted into the sisterhood 
of States, Apr. 30, 1802. 


Ohi’o, in Adiana,a 8.E. co., b. by Kentucky, from which 


it is divided by the Ohio river; area, 90 sq. m.; capital, 
Rising Sun.—In Kentucky, a W. central county; area, 
625 sq. m. O. Hartford.—in West Virginia, a N. co., 
bordering on Ohio and Pennsylvania; area, 140 oq. m. 
C. Wheeling. 


Oidium, (ofde-tim.) [From L. oideo, to bulge out.] 


(Bot.) The Vine-mildew, a pest to which grapes, both 
in vineyards and hot-houses, have in recent times been 
subject in Europe, and which has been traced to the 
attacks of a species of fungus, Oidium tuckeré. This 
lant is one of the naked-spored moulds. Berkeley, 
owever, thinks that the O. is an early stage of some 
Erysiphe. Sulphur is the only remedy which bas, as 
et, been discovered. 
in Pennsylvania, a borough of Venango co., 36 
m. 8.E. of Meadville, taking its name from the immense 
troleum wells found near it in 1860, and from which 
t dates its rise and importance. 


Oll’-eloth, (-klóth.) (Manuf.) A piece of cloth or 


canvas coated on one side with a thick layer of off 
int, in various fanciful patterns and devices. 


Ol, (oiL) [From Gr. elaion, olive-oil.}) (Chem.) A gem 


eral term applied to an immense number of bodies 
which have certain physical properties in common. 
They may be divided into two great classes, feed odle 
and rolafile or essential oils. Oils are almost all liquid at 
the ordinary temperature, are more or lees viscid, and 
insoluble in water. They are inflammable either at the 
ordinary temperature or when heated. The fixed oils 
are not volatile without decomposition. Some of them 
oxidize when exposed to the air and dry to a caout 
chouc -like substance, while others are non -drying 
The essential oils are of a peculiar pungent odor, dis 
without decomposition, and are very infammabile. The 
following table gives the mest :mportant oils : 
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Drying. New drying. Non- drying. 
Linseed oil. Almond oil. Earth-nut oil. 
Poppy oil. Beech-nut oil. Oil of mustard. 
Sunflower oil. Castor oil. Rape-seed vil. 
Walnut oil. Cotton-seed oil. Sesame oil. 
Tobacco-seed of]. Colza oil. Olive oil. 
QOress-seed oil. 

Essential OILS. 
@fi of anise. Oil of cloves. Oil of nutmeg. 
Oil of bergamot. Oil of lavender. Oil of orange-peel. 
Cajeput oil. Oil of lemon. Oil of peppermint. 
Oil of caraway. Oil of mint. Oil of rose. 
l @il of cassia. Oil of myrrh. Oil of thyme. 
Oil of cedar. Oil of neroli. Oil of turpentine. 
@il-gas. ( Chem.) See Gas. 
@il of Vit'riol. 


— See SULPHURIC ACID. 

Oil Palm, (-pawm.) (Bot.) See Exazis. 

@il’-seed, (-s¢éd,) the seed of Ricinis communis, the Cas- 
tor-oil plant. 

@iiskim, (otl’skin.) (Manuf.) Leather or linen ren- 
dered waterproof for a person's outer wear. 

Ointment, (ointment) [From L. unguentum.} (Surg.) 
Any soft unguent, or fatty substance or compound em- 

loyed in anointing or lubricating the body, or any 
Rissased or wounded part thereof. 

@ise, (wawz,) a river of France, rising in Hainault, 
Belgium, and emptying into the Seine, 12 m. N.W. of 
Paris, after a 8.W. course of 190 m.— A N. dept. of 
France, formerly included within the p. of Ile-de-Nance, 
b. N. by the dept. Somme, and 8. by Seine-et-Marne aod 
Beine-et-Oise. Area, 2,800 sq.m. Surface undulating, 
with a fertile soil. C. Beauvais. Pop. 401,274. 

pt ap aa 8. (Bthnol.) See CHIPPEWAS. 

Oke, (ok.) [From Turk. okkah.] (Camb.) A Turkish 

weight of abt. 23 Ibs. avoirdupois. In Hungary and 

Roumania, a measure equivalent to abt. 2'4 pints. 
en, or Ocken fuss, (6K’kén-f60e,) a German natu- 

ralist, 8. in Wurtemberg, 1/79; D. 1851. His pp. works 


include Elementaof Natural Philosophy, the Theory of the 


Senses, and the Clussification of Animals; a Manual of 


Natural Philosophy, and a Generul Natural History, in | 


13 vols. O. belonged tu what is termed the transcenden- 
tal school, 

Okhotsk, (0-Adtzk,) a seaport-town of Asiatic Russia, 
situated in a govt. of same name, and on the shore of 
the sea of Okhotsk: Lat. 580 2’ N.. Lon. 145° 42’ E. 

Oklahoma. A territory of the United States, formed 
in 18*9 out of a portion of the Indian Territory con- 
taining about 35,0.0 sq.m. It was opened to rettle- 
ment at noon of April 72, 1889, and by nightfall 50,000 
new settlers had entered and taken upclaims. An ad- 
ditional area of land, in the N. W. section of Indian 
Territory, called the Cherokee outlet, has been added 
to Okla. Pop., in 1895, est. nt about 275,000. 

Olbers, HEINRICH WILHELM Matias, (0l'birz,) a Ger- 
man astronomer, B. near Bremen, 1758; D. 1840. In 


1815 he discovered the comet sivce known by his; 


mme, and which makes a revolution in abt. 74 years. 
Oldenburg, (6ld’én-oorg.) (Grand-Dachy of.) 
a State of the German empire, b. N. by the German 
Ocean, E. by the Bremen territory, and 8. and W. by 
the Prussian dom. Area, 2,417 sq.m. Surface level; 
soil various. It is drained by the Weser, Juhde, and 
other rivers. O. possesses considerable manufs., be- 
sides an active export trade in horses, cattle, hides, &c. 
C. Oldenburg. This State, formed into a duchy by the 
Emperor Joseph II. in 1773, became a unit of the 
Rhenish Confederation in 1808, and waa, from 1810 till 
1814, absorbed into the French empire. Created a 
nd-duchy in 1829, O. leagued with Hanover against 
russia in 1865, and submitted to and formed a treaty 
of alliance with the latter power in 1866. Pop. 315.622. 
— OLDENBURG, a city, C.of above State, on the Hunte, 

24 m. W.N.W. of Bremen. Pop. 14,226. 

Vldeniandia, (éld-(n-lin'de-ah,) a genus of plants, 
O. Cinchonacere. The species O. umbellata has long, slen- 
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Olencoer, (0-le-a’se-e.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) The Olive 
worts, an O. of plants, all. Sdanales, consisting of trees 
or shrubs, with opposite simple or compound leaves, 
and hermaphrodite or unisexual fluwers. Calyx gamo- 
sepalous, persistent; corolla four-cleft, sometimes of 
four petals connected in pairs by means of the fila- 
ments, sometimes wanting; stamens free, two (rarely 
four); ovary free, two-celled. Fruit dru , bao 
cate or capsular ; seeds often by abortion solitary. The 
plants of the order are bitter, tonic, and astringent, 
and some yield fixed oil. Olea europxa is the Olive 
tree; and several species of Ornus, more particularly 
O. rotundifolia and Ô. europæa, yield manna. They are 
natives chiefly of temperate regions, and occur in N. 
America, Asia, Europe, and New Holland. 

Oleander, (0-ledn’dtr.) (Bot.) See NERIUM. 

Oleaster, (0o-le-ds'tir.) (Bot.) See ELAaGNacks. 

Olefiant Gas, (6'le-fi-dat-.) [From L. oleum, ofl, and 
fio, I make.) (Chem.) A colorless, odorless, and irre- 
spirable gas, also known as ethylene, bi-carburetted 

rogen, and heacy carburetted hy en. It is insoluble 
in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, freely so in 
ether. In chemical properties it acts as a diatomic radi- 
cal, uniting with chlurine, bromine, oxygen, sulphur, 
éc., and forming ethers with the peroxides of various 
acid radicale. With the elements of two atoms of per- 
oxide of hydrogen it forms the diatomic alcohol glycol. 
Sp. gr. 09784. Form. CH4. 

' Olele Acid, (o-le’tk-.) (Chem) A fatty acid, contained 
in tallow, olive, and other oils; above 570 it is liquid; 
below that it is a white cryetalline solid. It forms 
salta with bases; the oleate of sodium enters into the 
composition of soap, Form. HOC. gH gy. 

Oleime, (ule-in.) Chem. The thin oily part of fats, 
It may Le pressed out of hess lard and other solid 
fata; and may be separated trea: ails, by exposing them 
to cold. and then to prceasure, orm. CyyqgH pO 2 

Oleomar’gurine.n. Artticial butter made from fata 

' The manufacture of this prouet haa risen to the level 
of an important industry, loth in tnis country and in 
Holland, woence larye quantities are sent to Great 
Britain It is largely Rold for butter, and so closely 
resembles veal butter thatthe chest cannot be easily 
detected. The laws rassed against this fraud have 
failed to effectively check it, and its manufacture and 
sale as butter is actively pursued. 

Olfactory Nerven, (-/ik'tùr-e nirvs.) [L. oleo, 1 
swell, and fucio, 1l make ) (Phyziol.) Ree Nosr. 

Olga, (ól'gdh,) a Russian laty, who became regent of 
that country, 903 a. D., after the death of her husband 
Igor, son of Prince Rurik. She embraced the Chris- 
tian religion before her dcath in 96¥, and is accordingly 
revered us a Muscovite saint. 

Olibanum, (d/-e-ba'niim.) [From L. oleum Libani, oil 
of Lebanon.] (Chem.) The yum-resin produced by a 
tree called Boswellia serrata, Lrought from the East 
Indies, and formerly used in medicine. It consists of 
tears or drops of a transparent yellow color, exhales 
an x«greenble odor when burned, and is sometimes 
culled frankincense. 

Oligarchy, (ol’c-gir-ke.) [From Gr. oligos, a few, and 
archein, rule.) (Pwl) A form of govt. in which the 
executive power is lodged in the hands of a limited 
number of irresponsible persons. 

Oligoclase, (0-lig’o-kids.) (Min) See FELDSPAR, 

Oliphant, MARGARET, (6/-fint,. an Englieh novelist, 
B. at Liverpool, 1820. She stands high among the 

authors of standard English fiction, and has produced 
The Quiet Heart; Kalie Qewcrt; Adam Graeme of Moss- 
gray; The Chronicles of Carlingford, &c., &c. 

Olivarez, GASPAR DE GUZMAN, DUKE or SaN Lucar, 
an eminent Spanish statesman, B.at Rome, 1587, became 
prime-minister to Philip IV. ın 1621, nnd managed the 
affairs of the kingdom with much ability ard address, 
until he coped with Richelieu in a war against France; 
when, after the defeat of the Spanish armies, O. fell inte 
disgrace, and D. in 1645. 

Olive, (Wir) (Bot.) See OLEACEX. 





der, twisted roots, commonly known as Chay-root, yield Olives. (Mount of.) or Mount OLIVET. (Script) An 


a red dye, and are largely employed by the dyers of S. 
India, the plant being there extensively cultivated. 
Several shades, varying from pale to very deep red, 
are dyed with them, or by combination with other dye- 
stuffs a fine chocolate is produced, while, with an iron 
mordant, they give a deep black. 

Oldham, (/d’tim,) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
Lancaster, on the Medlock, 6 m. N.E. of Manchester. 
Pup, 82,619. 

Oldham, in Kentucky, a N. co., adjoining Indiana; 
area, 220 sq. m.; C. La Grange. 

Old Red Sandstone. (-aclnd’stén.) (Geol.) A for- 
mation also known as DEVONIAN AGT, q. v. 

Old Testament, (Script.) Sve BIBLE 


inconsiderable ridge lying on the E. side of Jerusalem, 
from which itis only separated by the narrow Valley 
of Jehosaphat. It is called by the modern Arabs Jebel- 
el-Tur, and takos ita familiar name from a magnificent 
grove of olive-trees which once stood on ita W. flank, 
but has now in great part disappeared. On the summit 
of the central peak stands the Church of the Ascension, 
built originally by St. Helen, the modern church bein 
now in the hands of the Armenian community; and 
Dear it are shown the various places where, according 
to tradition, our Lord wept over Jerusalem, where the 
apostles composed the apostles’ creed, where our Lord 
taught them the Lord's Prayer, &c. 

Olla Podrida, (6 yuh pod-redah.) [Sp., a putrid 
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meas.) —— A kind of stew or hotch-potch of 
meat and vegetables, flavored with garlic and seasoned 
with hot peppers: — highly in vogue among the Span- 
jards.— In another sense the term designates any med- 
ley, mixture, or melange of a variety of things or sub- 


stances. 

@llivier, Emme, (0l’lfv-e-a’,) a French advocate and 
statesman, B. at Marseilles, 1825, after a successful ca- 
reer at the Parisian bar, became a member of the Corps 
Legislatif in 1857, and after acting for several years in 
unison with the Left or Liberal party, became a sup- 
porter of Napoleon III. in 1869, who made him his 

rime-minister, with the portfolio of justice, in 1870. 
is office he resigned in 1870, after having sustained 
the Emperor in his suicidal policy in declaring war 


against Germany. 
@lmsted, (dm’sdéd,) in Minnesota, a 8.E. co.; area, 660 
.; O. Rochester. 
of the Austrian em- 


sq. m 
@lunatits, (cl-mootz,) a fortified ci 
ire, in Moravia, on the March, 40 m. N.E. of Brünn. 
997 


. 13,997. 

@lney, (W’ne,) in Tlinois, a vill., O. of Richland co., abt. 
130 m. 8.E. of Springfield. 

Oloron, (0o-lo-rawn(g’,) a manuf. town of France, dept. 
Basses-Pyrénées, on a river of same name, 13 m. 8.W. 
of Pau. Pop. 10,000. 

Olot, (0'lét,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Gerona, on the 
Fluvia, 53 m. N.N.E. of Barcelona. op. 12,000. 

@Olustee, (o-liisté,) in Florida, Columbia co., a localit 
abt. 20 m. E. of Lake City. At this place, in Feb., 1861, 
a smart action was fought bet. Gen. Seymour’s Union 
command of 5,000 men, and a force of Confederates, 3,000 
strong, under Gen. Finnegan, in which the former were 
totally defeated with heavy loss in men and material. 

Olympia, (o-lim’ .) (Ane. Geog.) A famous val- 
ley of Greece, in Elis, on the right bank of the river 
Alpheus, and the spot where were held the Olympic 
games of antiquity. Many fine ruins exist of the 
poani temple dedicated to Jupiter, and named the 


ymprum. 
Olympiad, (0-lim’pe-dd.) [From Gr. Olympias.) (Anc. 
ron.) A period of four years, by which the Greeks 
reckoned their time. This method of computation took 
ita rise from the Olympic Games, which were celebrated 
at intervals of four years. The method of computing 
time by O. did not come into use until after the death 
of Alexander ; it ceased at the 364th O., in the year 440 

_ of the Christian era. History is much indebted to the 
Olympiads; they have served to fix the date of many 
ree aces events; and, indeed, the history of Greece, 
before this method of computing time was observed, is 
almost entirely fabulous, or filled with anachronismas. 

olympiae, (-tim’pe-da,) daughter of Neoptolemus, king 
of Epirus, m. 357 B.c., Philip, king of Macedon, by 
whom she became mother of Alexander the Great. Di- 
vorced by her husband, she acquired authority after 
the accession of Alexander, and after putting to death 
Cleopatra, 2d wife of Philip, was herself murdered by 
Cassander, 316 B. 0. 

Olympic Games, (o-lim’ptk-.) (Antig.) The most 
splendid nationa! games of the ancient Greeks, were 
celebrated once in every four years, in honor of Zeus, 
the father of the gods. Besides running, leaping, box- 
ing, wrestling, and the quoit, there were horse-racing, 
chariot-racing, &c. Sometimes there were contests in 
eloquence, poetry, &c. The victor’s prize was a wreath 
of wild olives. A material of small value was chosen, 
that the combatants might be stimulated by courage 
and the love of glory, more than by the sordid hope of 
gain. In fact, the glory of the conquerors (who were 
termed Olympionice) was inestimable and immortal. 
Their statues were erected at Olympia, in the sacred 
wood of Jove; they were conducted home in triumph 
on a car drawn by four horses, were complimented by 
poets, painters, &c.; and many privileges and immuni- 
ties were thenceforth conferred on them. Not only all 
the states of Greece, but foreign uations also, resorted 
to these games, in great numbers, from the extremities 
ef Egypt, from Libya, Sicily, and other countries. The 
eombatants contended naked. At first they used to tie 
@ scarf round their waist ; but this having once thrown 
down a combatant by entangling his fect, and caused 
him to lose the victory, it was thenceforth laid aside. 
The priestesses of Ceres excepted, no females were per- 
mitted to be present; and if any woman was found tu 
have passed the river Alpheus during the solemnity, 
she was to be thrown headlong from a rock. 

Olympic Mountains, in Washington a coast- 
range in the N.W. peninsula, bet. the Pacific Ocean and 
Hood's Canal. Mt. Olympus, its highest point, reaches 
an altitude of 8,138 ft. above sea-level. 

Olympus, (o-lim’ptis.) (Anc. Geog.) A famous moun- 
tain of Thessaly, in Greece, near the Macedonian fron- 
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tier, 30 m. N. of Larissa ; N. Lat. 40° 4’ 32”, E. Lon. 22° 
25’. It attains an altitude of 9,745 ft. above sea-level ; 
was —— by the anc. Greeks as the chosen abode of 
the gods, and as being crowned by the throne of Jupiter. 

Omaha, (o/ma-haw,) a Rourishing cit of the State of 
Nebraska, and seat of justice of Douglas co., oppoaite 
Council Bluffs, on the Missouri, 40 m. N.E. of Lincoln. 
This is one of the chief stations on the Union Pacifie 
Railroad. 

Oman, (0-mdn’,) a 8.E. country of Arabia, constituting 
the central division of the imaumate of Muscat, bet. the 
Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf. Surface, generally 
desert, but with some fertile valleys. C. Bostak. o 
unknown. 

Omar, (o’mdr,) s. Aboo-Bekr (g. v.) as 2d caliph of the 
Arabian dynasty, 634 a. D., took Damascus and Jeru- 
salem, defeated the Greeks at Yermuk, conquered Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt, in which last undertaking the fa- 
mous library of Alexandria was destroyed. Ô. erected 
the x Hekk mosque which bears his name, on the site 
of Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem, and was assassinated 
at Medina, in 644, after having consolidated the Is- 
lamitic faith, and reigned with wisdom and popularity. 
-O. II., 8th caliph of the Omeiyade dynasty, s. h 
cousin Solyman, 717. D. in 720. 

O’mar (or Omer) Pasha, a Turkish generalissimo, 
was a Croatian named MICHAEL Lattas, B. in 1806. Im 
1828 he became a Turkish subject, a convert to the 
Moslem faith; then a pasha; suppressed a rising in 
Bosnia, 1850-1; defeated the Russians at Oltenitsa, 
1853, and at Kalafat, 1854; commanded the Turkish 
forces before Sebastopol, 1855: and suppressed the 
Cretan insurrection, 1868. D. 1871. 

Ombay, or MALuWA, (6m’ba,) an island of the E. archi- 

lago, bet. Celebes and Australia, is separated from 
imor by the Strait of Ombay ; 8. Lat. 8° 8-80 28’, B. 
Lon. 124° 17-1250 7’. Area, 961 sq.m. Surface hilly, 
and of volcanic formation. Since 1851 it has belo 
to Holland. vii abt. 200,000. 

Ombre, (om’br.) [From gp. hombre, a man.] (Games.) 
A game at cards commonly played by three persons. 
Omega, (o-megah.) [Gr.] The name of the Greek long 

o. It is the last letter in the Greek alphabet, as al 

is the first; and from the expression in Revelation, 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end- 
ing, saith the Lord, which is,and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty ” (i.8), the characters of alpha 
and — became with the Christians symbolical hiero- 
glyphics. 

Omelet, (Om’e-lé.) [Fr. omelette.) (Cookery.) A kind 
of pancake or fritter, made with eggs, herbs, and other 
ingredients. 

Omen, (0’mén.) [1] (Antig.) The name given by the 
Romans to signs by which approaching good or bad for» 
tune was supposed to be indicated. 

Omentum, (o-mén’tiim.) [LL.) (Anat.) A prolongation 
of the peritoneum, which floats above a portion of the 
intestines and is formed of two membranous layess, 
with vessels and fatty bands distributed through it. 

Omer, — among the Hebrews, a measure of capa- 
city, being the 10th part of an ephah, or a little more 
than 5 pints. 

Omer, (St.,) (o-mar’,) a fortified and manuf. town of 
France, dept. Pas-de-Calais, on the Aa, 29m. N.E. of 
Boulogne. Pop. 21,869. 

Ommiiades, (6m'mu-yddz,) or OMNEYADES. (Hist) A 
Saracenic dynasty of caliphs, founded in 660 a. p. by 
Moaweeyeh, and which reigned im Damascus until 749, 
when it was succeeded by the Abassides. The O. after- 
wards established at Cordova, in Spain, the W. empire 
of the Saracens which rivalled in power and magnifi- 
cence that of its E. rival. The line terminated in 1018. 

Omnibus, (abbrev. 'Bus,) (Om’ne-biis.) [L., for all] 
A large carriage, with seats affixed lengthwise, drawn 
by horses,and commonly used as public conveyance for 
the locomotion of passengers in large cities. They first 
appeared in Paris in 1825, in London in 1829. 

Omnium, —— (L.,of all.) (Pinance.) A term 
that has reference to the public funds, wherein it is 
used to express the aggregate value of the stock or se- 
curities which the subscribers to a loan receive from 
govt. As the O. of every loan is the subject of exten- 
sive speculations, it is generally liable to consideruble 
variations with respect to its current price, sometimes 
selling at a high premium, at other times at a discount, 

Omphale, (6m‘fa-le.) (Myth.) A queen of Lydia, for 
love of whom Hercules gave up his lion’s skin and club, 
and put on a woman's garment and spun. 

Omsk, (6mek,) a fortified town of Asiatic Russia, at the 
— of the Om and Irtish; N. Lat. 54° 57’, E. Lon. 


3° 40’, Pop. 12,000. 
Onagss. (o-ndg gan,) or ONaGER. (Zol) An animal 
of the fam. Kquidæ, found in Africa. It is smaller tham 
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the Ass, and much resembles the 
bay, with black stripes; legs and tail white. 

On. , (On-dg-ra’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. consisting of herbs or shrubs, with single 
leaves, and the parts of the flower usually tetramerous. 
They inhabit chiefly the temperate regions of America, 
Asia, and Europe. 

@nanism iC nan tom) [Fron Onan, Gon. xxxviii. 9.) 
Belf-pollution ; masturbation. 

Onega, (one gah) a river of European Russia, havin 
its source in Lake Latcha, and emptying into the gui 
of same name in the White Sea, after a course of 250 m. 
— À large lake in the govt. Olonetz, bet. N. Lat. 60° 50°- 
020 60’, E. Lon. 34° 20/-36° 20’. Estim. area, 400 sq.m. It 
— its surplus waters by the Soir into Lake 

oga. 

Oneida, (o-ni’dah,) in New York, a lake lying within 
parts of Oneida, Oswego, Onondaga, and Madison cos., 
covering an area of abt. 100 sq. m., and discharging its 
surplus waters by a river of same name into the Osage 
river. — A central co. of same State ; urea, 1,200 sq. m. ; 
Capitals, Rome and Utica—A flourishing tewn a 
Madison county, 120 miles West by North of Ak 


bany. 

Onglee, (ðng'gla.) [From Fr. ongle, a claw.) (Her.) A 
term which designates the talons or claws of beasts or 
birds, when borne of a diferent tincture from that of 
the body of the animal. 

Onion, (ün'yün.) [Fr. ognon.) (Bot.) A name given 
to a few species of the gen. Allium, but more especially 
to A. cepa, a biennial bulbous-rooted plant, with a 
swelling stem, leafy at the base, tapering fistular leaves, 
a reflexed spathe, a large globose umbel, usually not 
bulbiferous, the lobes of the perianth obtuse and hooded, 
not half as long as the stamens. The bulb is simple— 
not composed of cloves, like that of garlic; and in the 
common variety is solitary, showing little tendency to 

roduce lateral bulbs. The part chiefly used is the 
ulb, but the young leaves are also used, and young seed- 
lings drawn from onion beds are a very common ingre- 


dient in gd and sauces in the beginning of summer. 
Onobrychis, (dn-o-bri’kis.) (Bot.) A handsome gen. 
of plants, O. Mbaceæ, which may be distinguished by 


ite pinnate leaves without tendrils, its spicate flowers, 
and its wrinkled one-seeded legume or pod. O. sativa, 
the Common Sainfoin or Cock’s-head, is much cultivated 
in Europe asa shifting fodder crop, especially on the 
odlite soils, in which its deeply-penetrating roots, by 
bringing up organic matter from below, act most bene- 
ficially in the formation of a thicker crust of soil. Its 
culture in this country has been attempted with but 
indifferent success. 

Qvomatopw ine nat pee) [From Gr. onoma, 
a name, and poiso, I make.) (Rhet) A figure of speech 
in whica words are formed so as to resemble the sounds 
made by the things signified; as the humming of bees, 
the barking of dogs, &c. 

in New York,a N.W.cen- 


Onondaga, —— gah) 
tral co.; area, 800 sq. m.; C. Syracuse. Pop. 104,183. 
@nopordon, (o-n0-pér'din,) a gen. of plants, O. A» 


teracee. The Cotton-thistle, O. acanthium, is an Euro- 
pean way-side weed, with broad, sharp-edged leaves, 
white with cottony hairs, and large prickly flower- 
heads of a dull purple color. 

Onslow, (6nz‘lo,) in N. Carolina, a 8.E. co, skirted by 
the Atlantic; area, 600 sq. m.; é. Onslow. 

Ontario, a prov. of Canada. See CANADA. 

Ontario, (6n-(a’re-o,) in Canada, a co. of prov. Ontario, 
washed by Lake Ontario; area, 851 sq. m.; C. Whitby. 
Pop. 45,890. — In New York, a W. central co.; area, 670 
sq. m.; C. Canandaigua. 

Ontario, (dn-ta're-o,) the easternmost and smallest of 
the five great lakes of the mid-N. American continent, 
in the basin of the St. Lawrence, its waters being di- 
vided bet. Brit. and Amer. jurisdiction, lies bet. N. Lat. 
43° 10-440, and W. Lon. 76°-80°. It is of an oval, 
elongated form, covers an area of abt. 5,400 aq. m., and 
is in length 172 m., by a central breadth of 60 m. Its 
superficial level is 334 ft. below that of Lake Erie, and 
281 ft. above the tide-level of the St. Lawrence. In 
average depth abt. 500 ft., it is navigable for large ves- 
sels throughout its entire extent. 6n the British side 
of the lake, the chief ports are Toronto, Kingston, 
Newcastle, and Niagara; on the American, Oswego, 
Genesee, and Sackett’s Harbor. It connects with the 
Erie Canal by the Genesee River and Oswego Canal; 
with Lake Erie, by the Niagara River and Welland 
Canal; and with the tide-water of the St. Lawrence 

en, ely Rideau Canal. ) Gi Ga he i 
ntology, (nddl oje. rom Gr. a being, an 
logos, doctrine.) The doctrine of being: —a name for- 
merly given to that branch of metaphysical science 
which treats of the essential qualities of things. 
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tenagen, (dn-tdn-dgn,) in Michigan, a W. a € 
the Upper Peninsula, washed on the N. by Lako Suge 
rior; area, 2,800 eq. m.; C. Ontonagon. 

Ony x, (0’ntka.) (Gr.) (Afin.) A species of agate, strai 
fied with opaque and transiucent lines; being a semb 

llucid gem of different colors. The bluish- 

7 looked upon as the true O. of the ancients. It is 
valued in proportion as the colors are distinct and op- 
posed. Any stone exhibiting layers of two or more 
colors, strongly contrasted, is called an O. — ( Med.) Aa 
abscess, or collection of pus, between the lamellz of the 
cornea; so called from its resemblance to the O. stone, 
The diagnostic signs of it are, a white spot or speek, 
prominent, soft, and fluctuating. 

Ooch, (oosh,) a town of Hindostan, British p. of Meo 
tan, rajahship of Bhaulpore, near the confluence of the 
Chenaub and Butlej. . 26,000. 

Odlite, (o’o-lit.) [From Gr. don, an egg, and lithos, a 
stone.] (Afin.) A species of limestone com ef 
small rounded grains like the roe of a fish. Each grain 
has commonly a particle of sand fora nucleus, about 
which the calcareous matter is arranged concentricallg. 
—(Geol.) The Odlitic or Jurassic System may be said te 
comprehend the whole of those peculiar limestones, 
calcareous sandstones, marls, shales, and clays, which 
lie between the chalk formation and the new red sand- 
stone beneath. Where the system is perfect and com- 
plete, the argillaceous laminated limestone and shales, 
called the Lias, constitute the lowest group; the yellow- 
ish ular limestones, calcareous sandstones, sands, 
and clays, called Odlite, the middle group ; and the 
ish laminated clays, with subordinate layers of lime- 
stone, and flaggy, ferruginous sandstones, called the 
Wealden, the upper up. 

Opacity, (opakete). | From L. , dark.) (Opt) 

hat quality of a substance which causes it to be ima- 


pervious to light. The term is sometimes extended to 
the whole spectrum ; thus, we speak of alum as being 
opaque to heat, and orange-giase as being opaque to the 
actinic rays. O. is the opposite to transparency. 

Opal, (o’pdl.) [L. opalus.) (Min.) A precious stone of 
various colors, which comes under the head of pellucid 
gems. It consists of silex, with abt. ten per cent. of 
water. It is found in many parts of Europe, esp 
in unas? It is beittle, and when first dug out 
the earth is soft ; but it hardens and diminishes in bulk 
by exposure to the air. The substance in which it is 
most commonly found is a ferruginous sandstone. It 
is generally dull, owing to foreign admixture; but im 
some specimens a lively play of light is obeervab 
while others show different colors by reflected 
transmitted light. 

Opalescence, (-dsséns.) [Same deriv.) (Min.) A 
colored shining lustre, reflected from a single spot ia 
an opal, or other mineral. 

Cpereusss: (0-pe-loo’sda,) in Louisiana, a town, O. of 

t. Landry par., 50 m. W. of Baton Rouge. . 1,676. 

Opera, (dp’ér-ah.) [It., works.) (Theat.) A dramatie 
composition, of which music forms the essential part; 
and in this it is distinguished from other dramas which 
are accompanied by music. According as the serious 
or the comic character prevails in O., it is termed O. 
seria or O. buffa. Thename of grand O. is given to that 
kind which is confined to music and song, of which the 
recifativo is a principal feature. An operetta is a short 
musical drama of a light character: to which species 
of composition the French rauderille belongs. Italy 
may be considered the birthplace and cradle of the 0.3 
but in Germany romantic O. have also, of late years, 
been produced with great success. 

Opera-giassa, (dp’ér-uh-gids.) (Optics.) A Galilean 
telescope, so called from its use in theatres. The field 
of view of this instrument is very limited, and therefore 
it cannot be used with a high magnifying power. Itis 
generally Ctnocular—that is, consists of a small tele 
scope for each eye. These telescopes are connected te 
gether, and have their foci adjustable by turning the 
same screw. 

Operation, (dp-¢r-a'shiin.) [From L. praho] (Surg) 
Any methodical action of the hand, performed on 
human body, with a view to heal an injured or diseased 
part, whether instruments are employed or not. 

Operculum, (o-ptirku-lim.) [L.a lid.) (Bot.) The 

id of anything, as in the pitcher of Nepenthes or the 
fruit of Lecythis; more especially the lid of the spose- 
case of urn-mosses.—(Zoul.) See ConcHOLoeY. 

Operetta, (dp-cr-c’tah.) [It.] See OPERA. 

Ophiboluna, (0/ib’o-lis.) (Zodl) See CoLUBRIDA. 

Ophicleide, (dfe-kiid.) [From Gr. ophis, a serpent, 
and kleis, a key.) ( Mus.) A powerful bass wind instru 
ment ina brass band. It is of modern introduction 

| — (o-fid’e-das.) [From Gr. ophis, a serpent} 


See SERPENTS. 
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Ophicglossacese, (òf. ‘eo-e.) (Bot.) ‘fhe 
r’s Tongue fam., an O. of ferns consisting of a few 


vather elegant littie plants with an erect or pendulous | © 


stem, which has acavity instead of pith, leaves with 
netted veins, and the spore-cases (thecæ) collected into 
a spike formed at the edges of an altered leaf, 2-valved, 
without any trace of an elastic ring. They are 
found in warm and temperate countries, but abound 
most of all in the — * hae ATE 
hiol o (0-fe-dl’o-je. om Gr. ophis, a serpent, 
mp lejos a Areila] (Zoöl.) That department of nat- 
tral history which treats of serpents and the reptilia. 
hir, (o’fir.) (Script.) A region frequently men- 
oned in the Old Testament, and from which the ships 
of Solomon, fitted out in the harbors of Edom, brought 
gold, precious stones, sandal-wood, &c. The voyage 
eccupied three years. Where O. was situated, has been 
a much, in fact, a superfluously disputed question. It 
was probably either on the E. coast of Africa about 
Sofala, or in Arabia, or in India, but im which of the 
three countries is doubtful. l 

@phiurans, (6/-c-ii'rdaz,) or OPHIURIOIDS. — An 
order of radiata, embracing echinoderms which have 
the central disk very small in comparison to the size 
of the arms, and circular; the arms starting off abruptly 
from its circumference. Locomotion is effected by 
means of spines. 

Ophthalmia, (6/-thdl/me-ch.) [Gr., from ophthalmos, 
theeye.] (Med.) An inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane which covers the globe of the eye, and of the cor- 
respondent surface of the eyelids. It may be induced 
by many different exciting causes, such as sudden 
transition from heat to cold, residence in damp or 
sandy countries in the hot season, exposure of the eyes 
to the vivid rays of the sun, the suppression of some 
habitual discharge, &c. 

Ophthal’ moscope, (-skép.) ([Gr. opkthalmos, and 

peo, I inspect.) (Med.) An optical apparatus by 
which a surgeon can examine the interior of the eye in 
living persons. It is extremely useful in ascertaining 
the seat and nature of the disease. 

Opiate, (o'pe-dt) [From L. opium.) (Med.) Any medi- 
cine that contains opium, or has the quality of produc- 
ing sleep or repose; a narcotic. 

Opinion, (o-pin’yiin,) [from L. opinor, I think,] in its 
abstract sense, the judgment which the mind forms of 
any proposition, of the truth or falsehood of which 
there is not sufficient evidence to produce absolute con- 
viction or certainty. 

Opium, (o’pe-iim.) [From Gr. opos, juice.) (Chem.) 

e inspissated juice of a species of poppy, the Papaver 
somniferum, a native of Turkey, but now naturalized 
in many parts of the world. It is obtained by wound- 
ing the unripe seed capsules, collecting the milky juice 
which exudes, drying it in the sun, and kneading it into 
cakes. The O. of commerce is in cakes, covered with 
pieces of dried leaves, and the seed capsules of some spe- 
cies of Rumex. It should be ofa rich brown color, a tough 
consistency, and a smooth, uniform texture. Its pecu- 
Mar narcotic smell ought to be strong and fresh; its 
taste is hot, and somewhat acrid. Its activity as a 
medicine depends on the presence of morphia, an alka- 
line base, in combination with meconic acid. It con- 
tains also narcoline, narceide, codein, gum, resin, extrac- 
tive matter, and small quantities of other proximate 
elements. The Indian O. is exported in enormous 

uantities to China, in spite of the prohibition of the 
inese govt., aud its vigorous attempts to prevent the 
introduction of the drug. Comparatively little Indian 
O. finds its way into this country, where the most es- 
teemed and most largely used kind is known as Smyrna 
er Turkey O. It is beyond all doubt the most valuable 
ef all drugs, and may be used with advantage in an im- 
mense number of conditions: to relieve pain, allay 
spasm, promote sleep, relieve restlessness, produce per- 
spiration, or check excessive discharges. In small doses 
ita effects are those of a stimulant, followed by depres- 
sion; in larger doses constipation, perspiration, con- 
tracted pupils, and somnolency are induced, and in still 
larger quantities coma and death. The habit of Opium- 
smoking is chiefly confined to China and the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. An extract called chandoo is 
made into pills abt. the size of a pea. One of these 
pills being put into the small tube that projects from 
the side of the O. pipe, that tube is applied to a lamp, 
and the pill being lighted is consumed at one whiff or 
inflation of the lungs, attended with a whistling noise. 
The smoke is never emitted by the mouth, but usually 
receives vent through the nostrils. Although the im- 
amoderate practice of O.-.smoking is most destructive to 
those who live in poverty and distress, yet it does not 
that the Chinese in easy circumstances, and who 

have the comforts of life about them, are materially 
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—— in respect to longevity by addiction to this 


rto, (0-pdr'to,) or Porro, [anc. Portus Cale,} a fiour- 
hing city and seaport of Portugal, on the Douro, near 
its mouth, 174 m. N.E. of Lisbon. O. is the seat of am 
extensive commerce, particularly in the export of the 
red wine known as Fort, produced in the vicinity. This 
city was stormed and sacked by the French in 1806. 


Opos A ; — See TEEDE i 

Oo 28, (dp’péin,) a manuf. town of Pruss Sileaia, .. 
Pehe Oder, 51 m. 8.E. of Breslau. Fop. 11,330. 

Opposite, (žp'po-sit-) (Bot.) Placed on O. sides of 
some other body ‘or thing and on the same plane. Thus, 
when leaves are O., 
they are on O. sides 
of the stem, as in 
Fig. 506; when pe- 
tals are O., they are 
on O. sides of the 
flower; and 60 on. 


in a legislative aa- 
sembly whose poli- 
tical principles are 
opposed to those of 
the ministry of the 
time being.—{ Log.) 
The disagreement 
between proposi- 
tions which have 
the same subject or 





Fig. 506. 
CHLORANTHUS INCONSPICUUS. 
the same predicate, but differ in quantity, in qual. 
ity, or in both.—(Ast.) That aspect or position of 
two stars or planets, in which they are diametrically 
opposite to one another, or 180 deg. apart. 


Opsiometer, (dp-se-dm’e-tiir.) (From Gr. opsis, the 
vision, and metron, measure.) (Opt.) An instrument 
for measuring the extent of the limits of distinct vision 
in different persona, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
focal length of the lenses necessary for correcting the 
imperfections of the eye. 

Optative, (dp'ta-tiv.) (From L. optatirus, a wishing.) 

Gram.) A mode or form of the verb, by which is ex- 
pressed the wish or desire to do a thing. 

Optics, (op’tiks.) oe Gr. optomai, to see.) The sci- 
ence which treats of the luws of vision and light, whether 
direct, reflected, or refracted. Ina more simple applica- 
tion, O. is the science of direct vision only, while the 
science of the laws and properties of the rays of ligh 
when considered as reflected, is called cafoptrica, an 
the science of refracted rays dioptrica; but in its gen- 
eral sense, O. comprehends the whole of that of which 
catoptrics and dioptrics are two parts. For information 
regarding the different branches of this science, recourse 
must be had to the different heads. See Eyz, Licurt, 
Microscope, REFLECTION, REFRACTION, TELESCOPE, &£c.— 
Optic angle, that which the optic axes of the eyes make 
with one another, as they tend to meet at some distance 
before the eyes. — Optic axis, the axis of the eye, ora 
line going through the middle of the pupil and centre 
of the eye. — Optic nerves. (Anat.) The second pair of 
nerves from the brain, which perforate the bulb of the 
eye, and serve for the sense of sight. 

Opuntia, (0-piin'she-ah.) (Bot.) The Prickly Pear or 

ndian Fig,a gen. of the O. Cactacesx, confined to the 
American continent, and, like the rest of the order, in- 
habiting hot dry places. They have a fleshy stem, gem 
erally formed of com- 
pressed or cylindrical 
articulations; leaf- 
leas, except that the 
youngest shoots pro- 
duce small cylindrical 
leaves, which soon 
fall off; generally 
covered with clusters 
of strong hairs or of 
prickles; the flowers 
springing from 
among the clusters of 
prickles, or from the 
margin or summit of 
the articulations, sol- 
itary, or corymboso- 
paniculate, generally 
yellow, — white 
or red; the fruit re- 
sembling a fig 





Fig. 507.— PRICKLY PRAR. 
(0. wulgeris.) 


or 
pear, with clusters of prickles on the skip mucilagi 
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nous, generally eatable — that of some species pleasant, 
that of others insipid. O. vulgaris, the Common Prickly 
Pear or Indian Fig (Fig. 507), is a native of Virginia, but 
is now naturalized in S$. Europe and N. Africa. O. coc- 
cinellifera, the Cochineal Fig er Nopal plant, and O. tuna, 
are cultivated in Mexico and other parts for the nourish- 
ment of the cochineal Insect. 
timisma, (dp’tim-izm.) Coe L. optimus, best.) 
Philos.) That doctrine which maintains that this 
world, in spite of its apparent imperfections, is the best 
that could have been devised. 
Option: | 'shün.) [From L. optio, a choice.) ( Finance.) 
n Stock Exchange transactions, a percentage given 
for the choice of putting or calling, that is, a selling or 
buying stuck in time-bargains at a certain price. 
Or, (6r.) (Fr. gold.) (Her.) A color, otherwise called 
gota or gellow, employed in blazonry. In engravings. 
t is represented by small dots all over the feld or 


ipl A 
Orach, (0’rdk.) (Bot.) See ATRIPLEX, 
Oracle, (6ra-kl.) (From L. oraculum — oro, I speak.) 
(Anti7.) A pretended revelation of future events, or 
the will of supernatural powers, through the medium 
of a priest or priestess. The moet famous oracles were 
those of Apollo at Delphi, and of Jupiter Amnon in 
Egypt. In the founding of cities and colonies, the in- 
troduction of new governments, the undertaking of 
important enterprises, and particularly in all cases 
of great urgency, the oracles were consulted, and rich 
gifts presented to them. Darkness and ambiguity in 
the responses were made to cover those mistakes which 
would otherwise have disclosed the imposture; and 
thus for many centuries they obtained the veneration 
and homage, not only of the ignorant multitude, but 
of monarchs, warriors, and philosophers. It has been 
asserted that they ceased at the birth of Christ; but 
the edicts of the emperors Theodosius, Gratian, and 
Valentinian, show that they were consulted, at least 
occasionally, down to A. D. 328, 
Oran, (o'rdn,) a city of Algeria, C. of p. of same name, 
203 m. W.S.W. of the city of Algiers. 
Orange, (6r'dnj.) [Fr.] (Bot.) See CITRUS. 
Dr’anwe, a manuf. town of France, dept. Vaucluse, on 
the Meyne, 12 m. N. of Avignon. This place was for- 
merly C. of a small principality from whose rulers 
sprung the present house of Orange- Nussau, represented 
by the king of the Netherlaods, who retains the title. 
The town and ter. wore ceded to France at the Peace of 
Utrecht, 1713. Pop. 10,007. 
Orange, iu Fl, un E. cent. co; a., 2,700 sq. m.; C. Or- 
lando.—A co. of Ind.; C. Paoli; a., abt. 400 sq. m.— In 
N. C., a N. cent. co.; a., 650 sq. m.; C. Hillsborough. 
—In New Jersey, a town of Essex cu. abt. 3 m. N.N. W. 
of Newark. —In N. F., a S.E. ce., b. on 
New Jersey; area, 770 sq. m.; C. Goshen.—In Teras, an 
E.S.E. county, b. on Louisiana; area, 300 sq. m.; C. 
Orange.—In Vermont, an E. county, b. by New Hamp- 
shire; area, 640 aq.m.; C. Chelsea.—In Virginia, a N.E. 
central county; area, 230 sq. m. 
Or’angeburg, in S. C., a S. cent. dist.; a. 1,438 aq. m. 
Orange Free State, a republic of 8. Africa, 8. of 
Vaal river; a. abt. 42,357 sq. m. 
Orangemen, (dr’'dnj-mén.) (Hist.) The appellation 
given by the Irish Roman Catholics to those of their 
countrymen who supported William III. It has since 
desiguated the members of an association instituted in 
Ireland, in 1795, to uphold the ascendency of the Pro- 
testant religion, and notorious for its hostility towards 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
Or’‘ange-peel. Sce Citrus, 
@Or’ange-root. See HYDRASTIS. 
@Orang-outang, gee ang) Malay, man of 
the woods.) (Zodl.) The Indian or red orand, Simia or 
Pithecus satyrus, a species of ape, with a flat face and 
distorted resemblance to the human form, found in the 
forests of Cochin-China and the Malay archipelago. 
They live in swampy forests, walk erect, feed on fruits, 
sleep on trecs, and make a shelter against the inclem- 
encies of the weather. They are clothed with reddish- 
brown hair, and are remarkable for their strength, as 
well as their ability to use weapons with the hand. 
They inhabit the islands of Borneo, Sumatra, &c., and 
attain the height of four or five feet. They have neither 
tail, check-pouches, nor ischial callosities When full- 
grown they have an enormous laryngeal pouch. The 
African animals, corresponding to the O. O. are the 
Chimpanzee (q. v.), and the Gorilla, Troglodytes gorilla, 
which is 5 to 6 feet high. Its heavy frame, large and 
powerful jaws, wary and ferocious disposition, aud 
muscular strength, render it one of the most formida- 
ole of the apes. 
Oratorians, (6r-0-fo're-dnz,) or CONGREGATION OF THE 
ORATORY. (Eccl, Hist.) A religious order founded in 
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Italy, 1550, by 8t. Philip Neri, and originally styled of 
the Holy Trinity. Its present name, conferred in 1812, 
was derived from the oratory built by its founder near 
Florence. The French branch of the soeiety was insti- 
tuted in 1613, and the English in 1847. 

Oratorio, (6r-a-W’re-o.) [It., a chapel or an oratory. 
a place where these compositions were first performed.} 
(Mus.) A kind of sacred musical composition, either 
purely dramatic or partaking both of the drama and 
the epic, in which the text is illustrative of some re- 
ligious subject, sometimes taken directly from Scrip- 
ture; and the music consists of recitatives, airs, dueta, 
trios, quartets, choruses, accompanied by an orchestra, 
sometimes also by an organ, and introduced by an 
instrumental overture. The O. is not intended for 
scenic representation. By far the greatest master of 

| O. was Handel (g. r.). 

Oratory, (6ra-fo-re.) [From L, oratorius, belonging 
tu public speaking.) (Khet) The art by which a 
speaker is enabled to persuade and convince his hear- 
ers, according to the rules of rhetoric. It properly 
consists of four parts, namely, invention, disposition, 
elocution, and pronunciation. Quintilian says: “The 
faculty of speech we derive from nature; but the art 
of speaking from observation.” To constitute O., the 
language must be just and pertinent to the subject ; 
it must be methodical, all parts of the discourse 
being disposed in due order and connection; and it 
must Le embellished, and pronounced with eloquence. 
Diction, manner, gesture, modulation, a methodical 
urrangement of the several topica to be introduced, 
and a logical illustration of them, are all essential re- 
quisites in oratory. — ( Eccl. Hist.) Among the early 
Christiana, a name conferred upon a chapel or other 
place of divine worship. 

Orb, (òrb.) (From L. orbie, a sphere.) (Aac. Ast.) A 
hollow sphere. The heavens were supposed to consist 
of as many such concentric spheres as there were 
known planets. The sun was placed in the orbis mast- 


mus, 

Orbit, (r’bit.) [From L. orbita, the track made by a 
chariot-wheel.] (Anaf.) The two cavities under the 
forehead in which the eyes are situated, are termed 
orbits; and these organs are set in bony sockets, — 
(Ast) The path of a planet or comet in its course 
round the suns thus the earth's O. is the curve which 
it describes in its annual revolution, and which is usute 
ally termed the ecliptic. Modern astronomers have 
ascertained that the O. of every planet is an ellipse, 
having the sun in one of its foci; and that their mo» 
tious in these ellipses are such, that a radius drawn 
from the centre of the sun to the centre of the planeé 
always describes equal areas in equal times. The O, 
of satellites, also, are E. 

Orcades, (dr’ka-dees.) (Anc. Geog.) The Orkney and 
Shetland Islands. 

Orcagna,(sometimes written ORGAGNA,) —— 
ANDREA DI Crone, a Florentine artist, B. 1825, e 
excelled in sculpture, painting, and architecture, D. 
1355. 

Or'chard-grass, (Bot.) Bee DACTYLIS. 

Orchestra,(dr'kčstrah.) [From Gr. orcheomat, I dance. 
(Mus.) The spaco, in theatres, between the stage an 
the secats of the spectators; appropriated by the Greeks 
to the chorus and the musicians; by the Romans, te 
the magistrates and senators, and by the moderns, te 
the musicians, The word is also used to denote any 
erection for the performers of a concert, or any ine 
strumental band performing together in modern cone 
certs, operas, or sacred music, 

Orchidacere, (dr-ke-da’se-c.) (Bot.) The Orchids, an 
O. of plants, all. Orchidales, consisting of perennial 
herbaceous plants or shrubs, in temperate countries 
assuming a terrestrial habit, in warmer latitudes growe 
ing on trees, or fixing themselves to stones. They are 
distinguished by the peculiar form which one piece of 
the perianth (lubellum) assumes in many cases, as to 
cause the flower to resemble some insect, reptile, or 
bird; by its pollen cohering in grains or waxy masses; 
and by its so-called inferior ovary. The order includes 
394 genera and abt. 3,000 specics, many of which are 
remarkable for the simplicity, beauty, and fragrance 
of their flowera. 

Orchidales, ((r-ke-da’lees.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
class Endogens, characterized by having 1 to 3 stamema, 
and seeds without albumen. { 

Orchis, (dr’kis.) [Gr.] (Bot) The typical gen. of the 
ORCHIDACES, Q. v. 

Ordeal, (dr'de-dl.) [From Ger. urtheil.] (Feudal Law.) 
An ancient mode of trial, in which God was asked te 
manifest the truth by leaving nature to ita ordinary 

; course, if the accused were guilty; by @Mterposing a 
' miracle, ifinnocent. It was borrowed from the pagans; 
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it prevailed during the Middle Ages throughout almost 
the whole of Europe; and it is still practised in some 
parts of the East Indies. 

Order, (ðr'dŭr.) [From L. ordo, a skquonoe h CAT) 
A system or assemblage of parts subject to certain uni- 
form established proportions, regulated by the office 
which each part has to perform. There are 5 classical 
orders, distinguished by the base, capital, and entabla- 
ture of their columns, viz., the Tuscan, the Doric, the 
Jonic, the Corinthian, and the Composite.—(Zodl.) A 

roup of animals, constituted for the purpose of classi- 
Reation, inferior to class or sub-class, but superior to 
family, tribe, genus. —( Bot.) A division of an alliance, 
synonymous with family, and comprising those genera 
which, though varying in some respects from each 
other, have the essential characters alike.— ( Her.) See 
KNigHtHOop.—(EKccl.) An aggregate of religious or 
conventual communities comprehended under one rule, 
consisting in the Roman Catholic Church of 3 classes, 
viz.—the Monastic, the Military, and the Mendicant. 
See MONACHISM. 

@rders. (Eccl) An institution regarded in the Ro- 
man and Greek Churches as a sacrament, by which min- 
isters are specially set apart for the service of religion, 
and are regarded as receiving a certain religious con- 
secration, or, at least, designation for their office. The 
Rom. Cath. Church holds that there are 7 orders: —4 
minor, those of janitor, exorcist, reader, and acolyte; 3 
major, those of sub-deacon, deacon, and priest. It does 
not consider the episcopacy asa separate O., but merely 
the perfection of the priesthood. Previously to admis- 
sion to the lowest order the tonsure is conferred ; it con- 
sists in clipping and shaving a small circular space on 
the crown of the head; the size of this space is in- 
creased as the cleric advances through the various or- 
ders. The Reformed Churches acknowledge only 3 or- 
ders: those of deacon, priest, and bishop. 

Ordinal, (¢r'din-dl.) (Numer.) A number noting or- 
der; as first, second, &c. 

brdinanee, (dr’de-ndns.) [From L. ordina.] An au- 
thoritative rule or law, or a sovereign or paramount 
decree, precept, or command. 

Ordinary, ((rdin-a-re.) [From L. ordinarius, usual. 
(Ecel.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a bishop o 
the diocese.— (Eng. Law.) An ecclesiastical judge — a 
bishop, as judge in his diocese; an archbishop, for the 
purpose of appeal, in his province. — ( Her.) A portion 
of the escutcheon, included between straight or other 
lines; it should comprise the fifth part of the shield. 
The chief O. in common use are the pale, fesse, bend, 
bar, saltier, chevron, and cross. They are generally, but 
not necessarily, bounded by straight lines. If the lines 
are serrated, the O. is indented ; other deviations from 
the straight line are termed ingrailed, invected, &c. 
When an O. has two sides, but is varied only on the 
upper, it is said to be superingrailed, superinvected, &c. ; 
if only on the lower, subingrailed, subinv &c, 

Ordinate, (dr’din-dt.) [From L. ordino, I arrange.] 
(Geom.) A straight line drawn from any point in a 
curve, perpendicular to another straight line called the 
absciss. The latter and the O. together are called co- 
ordinates of the point. 

Ordination, (6r-de-na’shiin.) Eos L. ordinatio, an 
appointing to office.) (Eccl.) The conferring holy or- 
ders, or initiating a person into the priesthood. 

Ordnance, (ðrd'ndnz.) (Mil.) A name applied to the 
guns and munitions of an army generally, and in par- 
ticular to the great guns. Descriptions of the various 
sorts of O. will be found under Cannon, MORTAR, RIFLE, 
&c. Wetherefore purpose to confine ourselves in this 
article to a description of the Gatling battery-gun, which 
is the type from which has sprung the French Mitrail- 
leuse, first introduced into practical use in the Franco- 
Prussian war (1870-1), and now adopted with modifica- 
vions by several other European powers. The Battery- 

or American mitrailleuse, invented and lately per- 

ted by Richard Jordan Gatling (born in North Caro- 
lina, 1818), consists (Fig. oe of 10 barrels (the French, 
Belgian, and Italian mitraillenses have 37 barrels) in 
combination with a grooved carrier and lock-cylinder. 
All these several parts are rigidly secured upon a main 
shaft. There are as many grooves in the carrier and as 
many holes in the lock-cylinder as there are barrels. 
Each barrel is furnished with one lock, so that a gun 
with ten barrels has ten locks. The locks work in the 
shots formed in the lock-cylinder parallel to the axes 
ef the barrels. The lock-cylinder, which contains the 
locks, is surrounded by a casing which is fastened to a 
frame, to which trunnions are attached. There is a 
——— in the casing, through which there is an open- 
g, and into which the main sbaft, which carries the 
lock-cylinder, carrier, and barrels, is journaled. The 
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front part of the frame. In front of the partition, in 
the casing, is placed a cam, provided with screw sur- 
faces. This cam is rigidly fastened to the casing, and 
is used to impart a reciprocating motion to the locks 
when the gun is revolved. There is also, in the front 

art of the casing, a cocking-ring, Which surrounds the 
look-ayiiuher: is attached to the casing, and has on its 
rear surface an inclined plane with an abrupt shoulder. 
This ring and its projection are used for cocking and 
firing the gun. This ring, the spiral cam, and the locks 

















Fig. 508.— THE AMERICAN MITRAILLEUSE. 


make up the loading and firing mechanism. On the 
rear end of the main shaft, in the rear of the partition 
in the casing, is located a gear-wheel, which works to 
a pinion on the crank-shaft. The rear of the casing is 
closed by the cascable plate. There is hinged to the 
frame in front of the breech-casing a curved plate, cov- 
ering partially the grooved carrier, in which is formed 
an opening through which the cartridges are fed to the 
gun from feed-drums. The frame which supports the 
gun is mounted upon the carriage used for the trans- 
portation of the gun. The operation of the gun is very 
simple. One of the feed-drums filled with cartridges is 
placed upon the gun as shown in the engraving; aman 
then turns the crank, which, by the agency of the - 
ing, revolves the main shaft, carrying with it the ok- 
cylinder, carrier, barrels, and locks. As the gun is re- 
volved, the cartridges, one by one, drop into the grooves 
of the carrier from the feed-cases, and instantly the 
lock, by its impingement on the spiral cam surfaces, 
moves forward, pushes the cartridge into the chamber, 
and when the butt end of the lock gets on the highest 
projection of the cam, the charge is fired, through the 
agency of the cocking device, which at this point liber- 
ates the lock, spring, and hammer, and explodes the 
cartridge. As soon as the charge is fired, the lock, as 
the gun is revolved, is drawn back by the agency of the 
screw surface in the cam acting on a lug of the lock, 
bringing with it the shell of the cartridge after it has 
been fired, which is dropped on the ground. Thus, it 
will be seen, when the gun is revolved, the locks in ra- 
pid succession move forward to load and fire, and re- 
turn to extract the cartridge-shells. In other words, 
the whole operation of loading, closing the breech, dis- 
charging, and expelling the iad da cartridge-shells, is 
conducted while the barrels are kept in continuous re- 
volving movement. It must be borne in mind that while 
the locks revolve with the barrels, they have also, in 
their line of travel, a spiral reciprocating movement; 
that is, each lock revolves once and moves forward and 
back, at each revolution of the gun. The feed-drum 
has been lately applied to the gun by Mr. 8. W. Broad- 
well. It takes the place of the feed-cases previously 
used. The feed-drum is a cylinder, containing four 
hundred cartridges, and by its use, four hundred shots 
can be fired, one man only being required to work the 
gun — that is, to attend to the feed and turn the crank 
—and all of these shots can be fired in one minute. 
The ammunition is carried in the drums, and as soon 
as one is emptied, it is removed and replaced by a full 
one, the change only requiring a few seconds. At the 
great trial made at — — England, Sept., 1870, 
the smaller improved Gatling gun, with a bore of about 
34 of an inch, threw three-ounce balls to a distance of 
2100 yards, making no less than 165 hits in 2 minutes, 
out of 348 fired. 


Ordonnance, (r'dön'nänz.) BLU igs Arts.) The 
a 


proper disposition of the parts o ding, the figures 


in a picture, and the like. 


main shaft i also, at its front end, journaled in the {| Ore, (dr.) [From Dan. aare,a vein. ] ( Metall.) Natural com- 
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pounds of metals with the non-metallic elements, chiefly 
oxygen or sulphur, are called ores of the metals. When 
the metals —— themselves, or alloyed with other 
metals, they are said to be native. Sometimes the min- 
eral in which the metal or other valuble substance is 
found is called the ore; thus we hear uf diamond 
eulphur ore, &c. In such cases, the term matriz woul 


be more priate. Iron pyrites (nat... wu.puide of 
iron), which is so largely used as asource v, sulphur, 
is now called ore. 


— (o-re’a-dees.) (Myth.) Nymphs of the moun- 
ns. 


Oregon, (or'e gon,) or CoLuUxBIA, ths largest of N. 
American rivers emptying into the Pacific, rises in the 
Rocky Mountains, in abt. N. Lat. 61° and W. Lon. 116°. 
After pursuing a somewhat devious cours it empties 
into the ocean between Point Adams and Cape Disap- 
pointment, in N. Lat. 46° 18 and W. Lon. 124°. At its 
mouth it is from 5 to 6 m. in width. Vessels of con- 
siderable tonnage may ascend abt. 100 m. abova its em- 
bouchure, as far as Fort Vancouver. 

Oregon, a N.W. State of the Amer. Union, 'ving bet. 
N. Lat. 420-40, and b. N. by achingan ‘Yer., E. by 
Idaho, 8. by Californie and Nevada, and W. by the Pacific 

Ocean. Length, from E. to W., 860 m.; breadth, N. to 

8.275 m. Area, 95,274 sq. m., or 60,975,360 acres. The 

seaboard, extending some 300 m. in length, presents 

few harbors, being for the most part rocky and 
iron-bound. QO. is intersected through its cuatre by 

two almost parallel mountain chains, running N. to B., 

the principal of which, the Cascade Range, divides it 

into two nearly equal portions; the other ridge — that 
of the Blue Mountains — extends from the Lew!s; Fork 
of the Columbia River as far as Diamond Paak in 

Douglas co., where it throws off spurs which penetrate 

into California. The surface of the State, generally, 

may be described as a succession of ridgy elevations 
formed at right angles with the coast, and with fertile 
and well-watered valleys intervening. The chief rivers 
of O. are the Oregon or Columbia (which form: the 
ter part of the dividing line from Washiagton 
er.), the Lewis Fork of the same river, the Willamet: 
Umatilla, Owyhee, and Rogue River. The climate of 
the region lying E. of the Cascades is much drier ind 
less fertile than the country westward of those moun- 
tains. Large tracts of the soil are admirably adaptei 
to t ; others to grazing purposes. According to 
the U. 8. census of 1890, O. had then under cultivation 

16,217 farms, against 7,587 in 1870, 5,806 in 1860, and 

but 1,164 in 1850. Of the 16,217 farms in 1880, 13,943 

were occupied by their owners, and 1,538 worked on 

shares of the product. Of the total number of farms, 

11,791 were between 100 and 500 acres. The farm pro- 

ducts for this year, 1890, were chiefly as follows, viz.: 

Indian corn 127.675 bshs., produced from an acreage of 

6,650; wheat 7,486,492 bshs., produced from an acreage 

of 444,054; oats 4,393,593 behs., from an acreage of 

161,336; barley 9,920,977 bshs. In live stock she pos- 

seesed horses 124,107; milch cows 59,549; other cattls 

852,561; sheep 1,083,162; swine 156,222. Timber is less 

abundant in É. Oregon than W. of the Cascade Range; 

on the slopes and summits of the Blue Mts., and in 
various spurs and ridges which traverse this section of 
the State, are found the cedar, fir, pine, hemlock and 
other varieties of heavy timber. Although known to 
possess great mineral wealth, mining operations havo 
go far been confined to a few localities only. Gold has 
been obtained to an annual amount ranging from 
$1,600,000 to $2,000,000, and valuable deposits of coal 
underlie an estimated area of 600 sq. m., particularly 
in the tract of country bordering on Coos Bay. The 

salmon and other fisheries of O. are of considerable im- 

portance. Politically, the State is divided into 23 cos. 

Chief cities and towns: Portland, Salem (cap.), Oregon 

City, Astoria, Roseburg, Corvallis, Umatilla, &c. 0. 

contained in 1850 a total of 600 miles of railroads, built 

at a cost of nearly $30,000,000, with other lines in con- 
struction and in contemplation, and her system of 
steam navigation, has, of late years, received great at- 
tention. The govt. is in no essential different from that 
of the other States. The executive power is exercised 
by a governor; the legislature consists of two houses 
elected biennially ; and the judiciary consists of a chief 
justice and 3 puisne judges of the supreme court. In 
the National Congress the State is repreeented by two 
senators, and one delegate to the lower house. Educa- 
tion is well cared for, liberal land-grants having been 
devoted to this purpose: the Willamette University at 

Salem, and that of the Pacific at Forest Grove, are lead- 

ing scholastic institutions. In 1870, the total assessed 

value of the State was $31,798,910; of which $17,664,202 
represented real estate, and the balance personal estate; 
these figures exhibit an increase since the last census 
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of total assessed value $12,773,506, while the sams 
exhibited for 1880 a total of $46,422,817- Am’t mabet 
by 1. xution in Ore. was nearly $400, the amount 
expended upon public schools was $314,017, with < 
total number enrolled pupils of 87,538, out of — 
schon! population of 69,615, and an average daily at- 
tendance of 27,435 pupils. besides a large number 
attending the ee ya schools started of lato 
years. The total debt of O. September 1, 1880, did not 
exceed $500,000.—Under the name of was for- 
merly known that on claimed by the U. States aloag 
the Pacific seaboard bet. N. Lat. 42°-64° 40’. First ex- 
pomi by Lewis and Clark in 1804-5, the Missouri Fer 

mpany established posts for trade in 1808, and three 
years later, the Amer. Fur Co. founded a settlement at 
the mouth of the Columbia, which they named Astoria, 
in honor of J. J. gees v.). Bet. 1839 and 1848 im- 
migration increased, and on Aug. 14, in the latter year, 
O. became formally organized asater. Previously, in 
1846, a boundary-line between the U. States and Brit. 
America had been fixed; that tract of country 8. of the 
40th deg. of lat., watered by the Columbia and its Lewis 
and Clark forks, and the Willamette, became American 
territory; while Great Britain took for her share the 
valley of the Upper Columbia with the entire neice 
of that river, as well as the whole basin of the Fraser 
River. In 1853, O. was denuded of part of her exten: 
by the creation of Washington Ter. On November 5. 
1857, a Btate Constitution was adopted, and on Febra- 
ery ie 1859, O. became a unit of the Confederation of 

tates. 

Oregon, in Missouri, a B. co, b. on Arkansas; area, 
1,060 sq. m.; C. Alton. 

Orel, (o’rdl,) acity of Russia in Europe, C. ofa or 
same name, on the Oka, N. Lat. 52° 57’ 58”, E. . 360 
57’ 15”. It is the entrepôt of the trade between Centra. 
Russia and the Crimea. Fup. 438,576. 

Orenburg, (6’rén-boorg,) a commercial city of Russia 
in pay + È. of a govt. of same name, on the Ural, ia 
N. Lat. 61° 45', E. Lon. 88° 0. Pop.33,431. 

Orestes, (orčs'leez.) (Heroic Hist.) A son of Agamem 
non, wo, according to the legend, and with the com- 

licity of his sister Electra, revenged his father’s mur- 

er by killing Ægisthus and his mother Olytemnestra, 
for which he was pursued by the Furies; but was 
cleared by the court of the Areopagus at Athens. Ac- 
companied by his friend Pylades, he also visited thə 
Chersonesus in the Euxine, from which they carried 
off his sister Iphigenia and the statue of Diana. He 
afterwards became king of Mycenæ. 

Orfah, (6r’foh,) a fortified trading town of Turkey in 
Asia, 78 m. 8.W. of Diarbekr; N. Lat. 37° b. E. Lon, 88° 
8’. Itis supposed to stand on the site of the Scriptura: 
Ur of the Chaldees. Pop. 30,000. 

Orfila, MATHIEU JOBEPH BONAVENTURE, (dr-fe'lah,) an 
eminent chemist, B. in Minorca, 1781, became professor 
of medical jurisprudence and chemistry in the Paris 

- Faculty of Medicine, 1819-23. He is regarded as the 
founder of toxicology, and instituted in Paris the mu- 
seum called by his name. D. 1853. i 

Organ, (6rgin.) [From Gr. organon, an instrument.’ 
An apparatus designed for the production of som) 
certain action or operation; in which sense, the me- 
chanical powers, and even the veins, arteries, nerves, 
muscles, and bones of the human body, may be called 
organs. The organs of sense are those parts of the body 
by which we receive the impressious or ideas of 
external objects; thus the ears are the organs of 
hearing: the nerves are the organs of perception and 
sensation, and the tongue is the organ of speech.—Tho 
“organic world ” comprises the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; minerals are not organized bodies.— ( Afus.) 
A wind-instrument, or rather a collection of instru- 
ments under the command of a single performer. It 
is a very ancient contrivance, but was little used until 
the &th cent. The first O. mentioned in history was 8 
small portable instrument sent by the emperor Con 
etantine Coprony mus to Pepin, the father of Charle 
magne, in 757. St. Jerome mentions an O. with twelve 
pairs of bellows, which might be heard at the distance 
of a thousand paces, or a mile, and another at Jernsa- 
Jem which might be heard at the Mount of Olives, 
The size of an O. is usually expressed by the length of 
its lungest pipe: thus, one of 32 or 16 feet. It gener- 
ally consists, in reality, of two or more organs — the 

rea: O., the choir O., the swell O., the pedals; each 
having usually its keyboard or clavier. The stops aro 
contrivances for throwing one or more systems of 
ipes, or, as they may be very well termed, instruments, 
n or vut of action, or combining them. And they ree 
ceive their names from the kind of pipes with which 
they are connected, as the flute stop, the iru stop; 
er frou their object, as coupling stops, &c. weet 
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stop is applied also to the system of pipes itself; thus, 
the trumpet comprises all the trumpets belonging 
to the scale. There is in all the stops a different pipe 
for each note. The greatest O. in the world is proba- 
bly that constructed in 1870 for the new Royal Albert 
Hall of Arts and Sciences, in London, which has 111 
complete registers and 138 draw-stops. 

Organic Chemistry, (dr-gdn'ik-.) See CHEMISTRY. 

O. Disease. (Med.) A morbid alteration of structure 

in some organ of the animal body. In a functional dis- 

ease, the secretions or functions only are changed. — 

O. Laws. (Pol.) Those laws which directly concern 

the fundamental parts of the constitution of a State.— 

O. Remains. (Geol.) Fossil remains of animals and 

plants imbedded in the earth’s strata. 

oO nization, (dr-gdn-e-za'shiin.) [From Gr. organ- 
tao, I organize.) The act of fori De or arranging the 
parts of a compound or complex y in a suitable 
manner for use or service. Also, the totality of the 
parts which constitute, and the laws which regulate, 
an organized y. 

Organography, (-d7’rah-fe.) See BoTANY. 

Organology, (-dl’oje.) [From Gr. organon, and logos, 
doctrine.) (Physiol.) That dept. of the science which 
especially treats of the different organs of animals, but 
more particularly those of the human species. 

Organon, or OR'GANUM, (r'gdn-ŭn.) (Gr. and L.] 
(Philos.) A term of nearly the same signification as 

method, and implying a code of rules and canons for the 
idance of the scientific faculty, either in general or 

Ta reference to some particular branch thereof; thus 

we have the Novum Organon Scientiarum of the illus- 
trious Bacon. 

Organszine, (6r'gdn-aeen.) (Fr. organsin.] ( Manuf.) A 
name given to silk after having been wound, cleansed, 
. thrown, and twice twisted and doubled. 

Orgeat, (ér-shdt’.) [Fr.] A kind of syrup used in certain 
beverages, being a sweetened emulsion of almonds, usu- 
ally flavored with a few bitter almonds and a little 
orange-flower water. 

Oriel, (0’re-él.) (Arch.) In Gothic buildings, a recess or 
bay-window, usually ornamented with tracery. 

Orient, (o’re-¢nt.) [From L. oriens, rising.) K Geog. and 
Ast.) The east, or eastern point of the horizon ;— 80 
named because it is the point where the sun rises, and 
is thus opposed to occident. — ( Surv.) One is said to O. 
a plan when its bearings are marked with regard to the 
four cardinal points. 

Oriental, (0-re-én'td1.) [Same ag Th lege Designat- 
ing those parts of Asia which lie bet. S. Europe and 
Japan; hence, plurally, the natives or inhabitants of 
Asiatic countries in general. 

Orientation, (-(d’shiin.) [Same deriv.) (Arch.) The 
act of so locating a church as to make {ts chancel face 
towards the east. 

Oriflamme, —— [From L. auri flamma, a 
blaze of gold.] ( Her.) The old royal standard of France, 
originally the church banner of the abbey of St. Denis. 
It was a piece of red taffota fixed on a gilt spear, in the 
form of a banner, and cut into three points, each of 
which was adorned with a tassel of green silk. 

Origanum, (0-rig’a-nim.) [From Gr. oros, a moun- 
tain, and ganuo.I delight.) (Bot.) The Marjoram, a 
gen. of plants, O. Lamiacez, consisting of herbs or low 
shrubs, with their flowers aggregated into cylindrical 
or oblong spikes, and protected by colored bracts as 
long as or longer than the calyx, which latter is tubu- 
lar with ten to thirtcen ribs, and has a nearly regularly 
five-toothed limb and hairy throat; the corolla is 
slightly irregular; and the stamens four. The species 
are natives of the Mediterranean region. O. onites and 

O. majorana are included among seasoning herbs, un- 
der the name of Marjoram, 

@rigen, (dr’e-j‘n,) an eminent Father of the Church, B. 
in Egypt, 186 4. D., studied under Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and in 230 was ordained a presbyter at Cæsarea, 
where he became a noted preacher, and endeavored to 
reconcile the Platonism of the Greek philosophy with 
the teachings of the Scriptures. After enduring much 
persecution, he D. at Tyre in 253. O. taught heterodox 
doctrines of the Arian class, which afterward prevailed 
in Syria and Egypt till their condemnation by the 
Council of Constantinople, 553 a. D. 

Original — From L. originalis, the first of 
anything.| (Fine Arts. work performed by an artist 
who has himself conceived its design: when he copies 

- the same, such copy is termed a duplicate.—(Zaw.) An 

authentic instrument of something, intended to serve 
as a model or example for imitation.— O. Sin. ( Theol.) 
The primal wickedness committed by Adam; hence, 
the depravity of human nature, viewed as a natural 
consequence. 

@rihuela, (6r-wa'ah,) a manuf, town of Spain, p. 

45 
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—— on the Seguro, 14 m. E.N.E. of Murcia. Pop, 


Orillon, (0-ril’lén.) [ Fr.. a small ear.) rey A round,. 
wall-faced mass of earth raised on the shoulder of 
— bastions, to cover the cannon of the retired 

ank. 

Orinoco, (dr-e-no’ko,) (Carib. Ind., a “coiled serpant 
a great river of 8. America, having its rise in the W. 
foothills of the Parima Mts., Venezuela, in N. Lat. 39 
30’, W. Lon. 64°, and emptying into the Atlantic Ocean 
by a delta of several mouths, N. Lat. 8° 20’, W. Lon.. 
61°, after a course of 1,960 m., during which it is rein- 
forced by 436 rivers and 2,000 smaller streams. Its 
basin embraces an area of 251,000 sq. m., and during 
the rainy season its waters flood a vast extent of coun-- 
try on either side. 

Oriole, (o’re-dl. 2 See IcTERIDEA. 

Orion, (o-ri’én.) (Myts.) A giant and hunter of Bee- 
tia, blinded by Bacchus, who recovered his sight in Lem- 
nos; and whose death is very variously related by the 
legends. —(Ast.) Oneof the 48 constellations arranged 
by Ptolemy. It isin the southern hemisphere, with re- 
gard to the ecliptic, but the equinoctial passes nearly 
across its middle. It contains seven stars, which are 
very conspicuous to the naked eye. Of these, three 
are inaline and form the belt, pointing in one direc- 
tion to Sirius, the Dog-star, and in the other to the 
cluster of the Pleiades. Immediately below the belt is 
Rigel in the foot of O. Above the belt are Bellatrix 
on the right shoulder, and Betelyneux on the left 
shoulder. South of the belt is a cluster of stars form- 
ing the sword or the nebula of O. The name O. is of 
great antiquity, and occurs in Job, Amos, and Isaiah. 

Orissa, (0-ris’sah,) a Brit. p. of India, presidencies Ben- 
gal and Madras, bet. N. Lat. 18-230, E. Lon. 83-87°, b. 
E. by the Bay of Bengal. Area, 28,000 sq.m. C. Cut- 
tack. Pop. 4,500,000. 

Oristano, (0-rees-tuh'no,) a town of key: island of 
Sardinia, on a bay of same name, 55 m. N.N.W. of Cag- 
liari. Pop. 10,000. 

Orizaba, or Orizava, (o-re-zahħ'bah,) a city of Mex- 
ico, 70 m. W.8.W. of Vera Cruz. Pop. 16,000. The vol- 
canic peak of same name, 25 m. distant, Las an altitude 
of 17,380 ft. ! 

Orkney and Shetland Islands, (The,) (érk’ne,) 
an archipelago situate tothe N. of the coast of Scotland, 
bet. N. Lat. 58° 44-599 24’, W. Lon. 2° 25’-8° 20’. The 
number altogether 49 islands and islets, chief of whic 
is Pomona. Area, 2,448 sq.m. Deep-sea fishing is the 

rincipal industry of the inhab. C. Kirkwall. The 
Ehetlands (or Zetlands) (anc. Ultima Thule) are separat- 
ed from the Orcadian group by a strait 48 m. in breadth ; 
bet. N. Lat. 59° 52’ 50’, W. Lon. 0° 44’-19 44’. They 
number 117, 87 of them being uninhabited. Area, 5,388 
sq.m. The horses, or rather shaggy ponies, known as 
Shetlands, or Shelties, are widely celebrated. C. Lere 
wick. United pop. 62,877. 

Orlando Furioso, (6r-ldn'do fii-re-o'z0.) See ARK 
osro. 

Orléans, (6r-la’dn,) the titular ducal designation borne 
by two branches of the anc. blood-royal of France. Of 
the first line, the following members receive historie 
mention : — Lovis, Ist duke, 2d son of Charles V. of 
France, B. 1371, became leader of the faction opposed 
to the Burgundians, and was assassinated by Jean 
Sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy, in 1407. He was father 
of the Count Dunois (q. v.).— His elder son, CHARLES, 
D. while essaying the conquest of the Milanese, 1465, 
His son, Lovis II., s. to the French crown as Louis 
XIT.— Between the extinction of the first and the cre- 
ation of the second line of O. comes JEAN BAPTISTE 
Gaston, 3d son of Henry IV. by Marie de Medici, B. 
1608, who was created Duc dO. in 1628. He plotted 
against his brother Louis XIII., and D. in banishment 
at Blois, 1660.— The second house of O. opens with 
Puiurppsg I., 2d son of Louis XIII. by Anne of Austria, 
B. 1660; D. 1701. His son, PHILIPPE lI., B. 1674, became 
Régent of France after the death of Louis XIV. He 
was educated in profligacy by the Abbé Dubois, and 
though endowed with brilliant talents, brought the 
kingdom almost to ruin. D. suddenly, 1723 — His son, 
Loris, R. 1708; D. 1752.— His son, Louis PHILIPPE, was 
B. 1725; D. 1785. — His eon, Louis JosePH PHILIPPE, B. 
1747, known as Philippe Fgalilé, voted for the death of 
Louis XVI., and was nevertheless guidlotined, 1793, 
leaving a son who, in 1830, became king of the French 
under the title of Loute Philippe I.— The BASTARD or 
ORLEANS. See Dunoss. 

Orle’ans, a fine city of France, C. of dep. Loiret, and 
formerly of the p. Orleannais, on the Loire, 34 m. N.E. 
of Blois. Joan d'Arc Q: v.) compelled the English te 
raise the siege of O. in 1428-9, and it was in 1870-1 the 
scene of bloody contests between the French and the 
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Prnssians, the latter twice occupying the city. Pop.| Or’ris-root. (Bot.) See IRIDACES. 


49,100. 
Orleans, (¢r-l2nz’,) in Louisiana, a S.E. par., washed b 
lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain; area, 150 sq. m. ; 


Orsini, (dr-se’ne,) the name of an illustrious Romam 
family, two members of which became Popes; viz., 
Nicholas III., 1277, and Benedict XIII., 1724. 


New Orleans.—In Vermont,a N. county, b. on Canada | Orthoclase, (6r'tho-kidz.) (Min.) See FELDSPAR. 
E.; area, 700 sq. m.; C. Irasburg.—In New York, a| Orthodox, ((r’tho-déks.) [From Gr. orthos, clear, and 


N.W. county, washed by Lake Ontario; area, 379 sq. 
m ; C. Albion. 

@r leans, (Isle of,) an island in the St. Lawrence, 
Canada B., abt. 5 m. below Quebec; area, 120 sq. m. 

Orloff, (6r'/d/,) the patronymic of a noble Russian race 
distinguished in history. Among its chief members 
were: —GreGoRY (COUNT), B. 1734; D. 1783. He was a 
favorite of Catherine II., and the chief instrument of 
her elevation /to the throne, 1762.— ALEXIS, B. 1787, 
served in the war against Napoleon I., and in 1829 ne- 
gotiated the treaty of Adrianople. In 1833, he received 
command of the army sent tosupport the Sultan against 
the Viceroy of pt, and brought about the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelesi. In 1856, he represented Ruasia at the 
Congress of Paris, and became in 1556 prime-minister 
of the empire. D. 1861. 

Ormuz, (6r’mooz,) [anc. Ozyris,] an island, 12 m. in cir- 
cuit, belonging to the Imaum of Muscat, at the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf; N. Lat. 27° 12’, E. Lon. 56° 25. 

Orne, (drn,) a N.W. dept. of France, b. N. by Calvados, 
and $S. by Sarthe and Mayenne; area, 2,500 sq. m.; C. 
Alençon. Pop. 414,618. 

Ornithogalum, (-d9'a-lim.) ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Liliacee. The Star of Bethlehem, O. umbellatum, is 
a handsome weed, naturalized in this country, and so 
called from its being abundant in Palestine, and having 
star-like flowers. 

Ornithoglossum, (-nith-o-gids’siim.) (Bot.) The 
Bird's Tongue, a gen. of bulbous plants, O. Melanthacex, 
belonging to the flora of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ornithology, (-0l'oj¢.) [From Gr. ornithos, and logos, 
description. om) That branch of Natural History 
which treats of BIRDS, q. v. 

Ornithopus, (-nith'o-pis.) (Bot.), The Bird’s Foot, a 
gen. of leguminous plants, O. Fabaceæ. The Serradilla, 
O. sativus, is a valuable agricultural plant, producing 
an abundant crop of excellent fodder where nothing 
else will grow to perfection. 

Ornithorhynchus, (-0-ring’kis.) [From Gr. ornis, 
a bird, and rhynchos; a beak.) (Zodl.) The Duck-bill 
(Fig. 58), a gen. of Australian mammals, fam. Monotre- 
mata, abt. 2 feet high, and are characterized by the form 
of the mouth, which resembles the bill of a duck. 

@Orobanchacere, (-bdng-ka'se-.) (Bot.) An Q. of 
herbaceous parasitical plants, all. Gentianales, havin 
scales in place of leaves, a persistent inferior calyx, an 
a monopetalous irregular usually bilabiate persistent 
corolla, 

@robus, (ro'bis.) (Bot.) The Bitter Vetch, a genus 
A caro aac plants, O. Fabaceæ, closely resembling 


yrus. 

Orography, (-dg’rah-fe,) or Orol’ - [From Gr. 
oros, a mountain; graphein, to write.) (Phys. Geog.) A 
description of the height and form of mountains and 
their ramifications, the trending directions of alpine 
chains, and their relations to the surrounding country. 

"Orontes, (0-rdn'teez,) a river of Turkey in Asia, in the 
N. part of Syria, having its source on the E. slope of the 
Anti-Libanus chain, and emptying into the Mediterra- 

. peat, 40 m. N. of Latakia, after a W.N.W. course of 240 
miles. 

Orontiacezr, (0-ron-te-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An 0. of plants, 
all. Juncales. They are herbs with broad occasionally 
— leaves, and spadiceous flowers enclosed by a 
spathe. 

Orpheus, (6r'fe-iis.) [Gr.] (Myth.) A legend bard 
of Greece, said to have KA so skilful, that all things, 
even trees and rocks, were moved by the music of his 
lyre. His wife Eurydice having died, he went down to 
Hades in quest of her, and by his wondrous music ob- 
tained permission from Pluto that she should follow 
him to the upper world again, if he did not once turn 
to look on her. Just as he reached the regions of day 
he turned, and she was borne back to the dead. The 
— women in the orgies of Bacchus tore him in 
pieces. 

Orpiment, eel [From L. aurt pigmentum 
gold paint.) (Chem.) Tersulphide or yellow sulphuret 
of arsenic, forming the basis or coloring ingredient of 
the paint known as King’s s 

Orpine, oT) (Ra) See SEDUM. d 

Orrery, (čr're-re.) [Named after the designer, the Earl 
ef Orrery.] (Ast.) A machine representing the motions, 
relative itudes, and distances of the bodies com- 

*osing the solar system. It differs from the planetarium, 

{x giving the ~evolution ef one or more of the sate). 


doza, an — Theol.) Having a right {ecemess 
in matters of religious belief: — in contradistinction 
from heterodoz. 

Orthodromics, (-drdm‘iks.) [From Gr. orthos, right, 
and dromos, a course.) (Navig.) The art or practice of 
sailing on the arc of a great circle, that is to say, in the 
shortest distance between two points on a sphere. 

— E (ör-thħo'e-pe.) [From Gr. orthos, and epos, a 
word. } e art — of correctly pronouneding 
or accentuating words. 

Orth m, (dr’tho-gon.) Nap Gr. orthos, and génta, 
an angle.) (Geom.) A right-angled — 

Orthography, (-thog’ e.) (From r. orthos, right, 
and grapho, I write.) (Arch.) A geometrical repre- 
sentation of an elevation or section of a building. — 
( Fort.) The profile or representation of a work in all 
its parts, as it would appear if perpendicularly cut 
from top to bottom.—(Geom.) The art of drawing a 
front view of an object, so as to represent the height 
of each part; so called from its determining things by 
perpendicular lines falling on the geometrical plan. — 
(Gram.) That division which teaches the nature and 

roperties of letters, and the correct spelling and writ- 
ng of words. 

Orthometric, (-mét'rik.) (Crystallog.) [Gr. orthos, and 
metrein, to measure.) A term applied to those crystals 
—* have their axes at ri ~ — to one — 

Orthoped y, (-thdp’e-de.) rom Gr. orthos, straight, 
and pat * chin de) | That part of the science 
which has for its object to prevent and correct deform- 
asardan the bodies of — ne P 

Orthoptera, —— rom Gr. orthos, an 
ptera, Singa) (Zoùl.) A sub-order of insects, having 
the body generally less firm in texture than the Colop- 
tera, and covered by soft semi-membranous elytra fur- 
nished with nervures. The legs of some are formed fo 
running, others for leaping. The antennæ are usually 
filiform, and sometimes extremely long and slender, in 
which case they are composed of innumerable minute 
joints. The parts of the mouth are well developed, and 
— in structure those of the order Coleoptera. The 

. undergo a semi-metamorphosis, of which all the 
mutations are reduced to the growth and development 
of the elytra and wings that are always visible ina 
rudimental state in the nymph. The sub-order com- 
prises numerous well-known insects, often of large size 
and splendid colors; such as Grasshoppers, Locusts, &c. 

Orthorhombic, (-riim’bik.) (Crystall.) Same as TRI- 
METRIC, g. v. 

Orthotomous, —— [From Gr. orthos, and 
tomé, a cutting.) ((rystall.) Presenting two cleavages 
rectangular with each other. 

Orthotypous, (-tidt'e-pis.) [From Gr. orthos, and 
typos, form.) (Crystall.) A term describing crystals 
which present a vertical cleavage. 

Ortive, (drliv.) pavon L. ortus, a rising.) (Ast.) In 
astronomical parlance, rising or eastern; thus the 
O. amplitude of a planet is 
an arc df the horizon in- 
tercepted between the 
point where a star rises 
and the east point of the 
horizon — the point where 
the horizon and equator 
intersect. 

Ortolan, —— ee) 
(Zotl.) The Great-head 
Bunting, Emberiza or Plec- 
trophanes hortulana, a bird Á 

reatly esteemed for the 4 
Salicaty of its flesh, when f 
in season. It belongs to 
the Fringillide, and is a 
native of N. Africa; butin Fig. 509.— THE ORTOLAN, 
summer and autumn it 
visits S., and sometimes even central and N. Eu 
It is about the size of a lark (Fig. 509), and seems idene 
tical with the miliaria of Varro, which was sold at such 
enormous prices to the epicures of Rome, 

Ortyx, (dr’tiks.) (Zotl.) See PERDICIDA. 

Orvieto, (6r-ve-a’to,) a city of Central Italy, p. Perugia, 
at the confluence of the rivers Chiane and Paglia, 59 m, 
N.W. of Rome. Pop. 12,955. 

Orycteropus, (0-rik-t(r’o-piis.) (Zotl.) A gen. of in 
sectivorous animals, fam. Monotremata, comprising the 
Aard-vark or Earth-pig of 8. Africa, O. Capensis, which 
partakes of the nature both of the Ant-eater and the 
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Armadillo; agreeing with the former in its general | Oshkosh, (dsh’kdeh,) in Wisconsin, a flourishin 


habits, but, although entirely destitute of scaly armor, 
more resembling the latter as to its anatomical struc- 


ture. 

Oryx, (o'rtks.) (Zodl.) A long-horned and large species 
of Antelope, inhabiting different parts of Africa and 
Asia. It is also called Gemsbock. 

Oryza, (o-7i’sah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. Grami- 
naceæ. The inflorescence is in panicles; glumes two, 
not exactly opposite; outer pale-ribbed. The seeds 
grow on separate pedicels, which spring from the main 
stalk, and each grain is usually terminated by an awn 
or beard, resem- 
bling that of 
some kinds of 
wheat. O. sativa is 
the well-known 
Rice of com- 
merce. This im- 
portant grain, 
which supplies 
food fora greater 
number of hu- 
man beings than 
are fed on the 
produce of any 
other known 
plant,is supposed 
to be of Asiatic 
origin. Through- 
out the Chinese 
Empire and the 
continent of In- 
dia, as well as in 
all the great 
islands in the In- 
dian Archipelago, 
rice is the principal, and frequently the only, food of 
the great mass of the population. The Cammon Rice 
is a marsh-plant, and can only be cultivated success- 
fully when the ground can be inundated during a cer- 
tain period of its growth ; it requires a temperature of 
60° to 80° to ripen it. Itis largely cultivated in some 
of our Southern States, chietly in South Carolina and 
Georgia. In 1880, the total crop of rice in the United 
States was 110,131,373 pounds. 

Osage, (0-zdzh’,) in Kansas, an E. co.; area, 800 aq. m. ; 
C. Burlingame.—In Missouri, a S.E. central co.; area, 
500 sq.m.; ©. Linn. 

Osage Orange. (Bot.) Seo MACLURA. . 

— River, in Kansas and Missouri, has its source 
in Lyon co.in the former State, and empties into the 
Missouri River, bet. Osage aud Cole cos., after a tortu- 
ous course of over 500 m. 

Osages. [Fr., from Algonquin Ind. onasash, bone men.] 
A tribe of N. American Indians, of the Dakota or 
Sioux fam., located upon a territory of 7,564,000 acres, 
granted them by the U. States gi vt. in 1825, situate 
bet. N. Lat. 37-389, W. Lon. 94-989. They number abt. 
3,000, aud are little better than a pack of miserable 
thieves, and murderers of defenceless whites. 

Osceola, or Oceo’la, (0s-se-o'lah,) a Seminole Indian 
chief, B. in Florida in 1803. In 18365, to avengea wrong 
perpetrated upon him, he declared war against the 
whites, and being taken prisoner after @ two years’ 
struggle, D. in Fort Moultrie, 1837. 

Oxsceo'la, in Michiyan, a N.W. central co. of the Lower 
Peninsula, watered by the Muskegon River; area, 576 


sq. m. 

Oscillation, —— [From L. oscilla, I awing.] 
(Mech.) The vibration or alternate ascent and descent 
of a pendulous body. In falling down the curve, it 
gencrates so much force as, but for the resistance of 
the air, and friction at the centre of motion, would 
carry it up to the height from which it descended; 
and, were it not far these, it would continue to descend 
and ascend through equal spaces. Oscillations in small 
circular or in a cycloidal curve are performed in equal 
times, the length of which depends on the length of 
the pendulum, being proportional to its square root; 
thus, a pendulum four times as long as another will 
vibrate twice as slowly. — The centre of O. is that point 
in a pendulous body at whieh, all its matter being col- 
lected, the oscillations would still be performed in the 
same times. The axis of O. is a straight line passing 
through the point of suspension, parallel to the hori- 
zon, and perpendicular to the plane in which the O. 
is made. 

Osculation, (-la’shun.) [From B. osculor, I kiss.] 
(Geom.) One curve is said to usculate another, when 
they are in contact in such a way that the greatest 
posible number of points are commun to both. Med.) 

intercommunicating of blood-vessels, 


=~ 





Fig. 510. — RICE, (Orgza sativa.) 
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oity. 
C. of Winnebago co., on Lake Winnebago, at the en- 
trance of Fox River, 75 m. N.N.E. of on. Pop. 


Onimo, (0se'mo,)a town of Central Italy, p., and 9 m. 
8.8.W. of the city of Ancona. Pop. 15,210. 

Osiris, (o-si’ris.) (Egypt. Myth.) An Egyptian king- 
god, the husband of Isis, and the legendary civilizer of 
the country. He was murdered and dismembered by 
his brother Typhon; but Isis collected his scattered 
oe and revenged his death by the aid of her son 

orus. 

Oskaloosa, (68-kah-loo’sah,) a town.of Iowa, O. of Ma- 
haska co., 100 m. N.W. of Keokuk. 

Osmium, (dz’me-iim.) (Chem.) An element associated 
with platinum, usually considered to be a metal, but 
posses lng properties which have led many persons te 
consider it a metalloid. Symbol, Os; at. weight, 98°41; 
ap. gr. 10°00. It usually occurs alloyed with iridium, in 
the form of metallic-looking white grains, called osmi- 
ridium or iridosmine. It is the most infusible of alil 
metals, as it does not melt at the temperature at which 
platinum isa gas. In the densest state in which it has 
been obtained it isa bluish white, rather spongy, me- 
tallic mass, which will scratch glass. In the pulveru- 
lent state it is very combustible, forming osmic acid. 
The same oxide is also formed when the compact metal 
is heated in the air to redness. 

Osmose, (62/méz.) (From Gr. dsmos, an impulse.] 
(Chem.) A word used to express the phenomena at- 
tending the passage of liquids through a porous septum, 
It includes endcsmose and exosmose. See ENDOSBMOBB. 

Osnaburg, or Osanabriich, (62'nah- )a manuf, 
city of the Prussian p. of Hanover, on the Hase, 83 m. 
S.W. of Hanover. It largely fabricates the coarse linen 
cloths known in the trade as Osnaburgs. Pop. 16,160. 

Osprey, (ds’pre,) or Fisuina Hawk. (Zodl.) The Paw 
dion halixtus (Fig. 

611), a bird of the Fal- 
con fam., inhabiting 
N. America and Bu- 
rope. It is nearly 2 
feet in length. It 
feeds on fish, which 
it takes by suddenly 
darting upon them 
when near the sur- 
face of the water. So 
mild is the digposition 
of this bird, that it 
suffers others to build 
their nests among the 
outer sticks of its own 


nest. 

Ossa, (ds’sah.) (Anc. 
Geog.) A famous 
mountain of Thessaly, 
Greece, situato N. of 
Mt. Pelion, and forming, with the Olympus range, one 
of the boundaries of the vale of Tempe. 

Ossian, (ds’shdn,) a semi-mythical Gaelic bard and here 
of the 3d cent., the reputed son of Fingal, king of More 
ven. Certain poems said to be translations of O., by. 
Macpherson, made their appearauce in 1765, and gave 
rise to considerable controversy in the literary world 
as to their authenticity. 

Ossification, (ds-se_fe-ka’shiin.) [From L. os, a bone, 
and facere, to make.] ( Physiol.) The formation of bone, 
or the change of any soft-solid of the body into bone. 

Ossuary; —— [From L. ossuartum.] A charnel- 
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house, or place of deposit for the bones of the dead. 
Ossuna, (6s-soo'‘nah,) a town of Spam, p. and 42 m. E. 
of the city of Seville. Pop. 16,150. 


Ostade, ADRIAN VAN, (@’tahd,) a celebrated painter of 
the Flemish School, B. at Lübeck, 1610. He studied 
under Rembrandt and Hals, and produced many fine 
genre pictures, chiefly represontations of scenes in peas- 
ant and burgher life. His works reveal drawing in 
true fidelity tu nature, enriched with a lucid and vivid 
coloring. D. at Amsterdam, 1685. 

Ostend. (de-ténd’,) a fortif. seaport of Belgium, on the 
N. Sea, p. W. Flanders, 14 m. N.W. of Bruges. O. stood 
a memorable three years’ siege by the Spaniards, 1601-4, 
and surrendered only after a loss to the garrison of 
50,000 men, and of 80,000 to the enemy. Pop. 16,735. 

Osteolite, (6s’te-o-lit.) [From Gr. osteon, and lithos, a 
— ( Pal.) A foasil or petrified bone. 

Osteology, (6s-te-dl’o-je.) [From Gr. osteon, and 
doctrine.) (Anat.) That branch of the science which 
treats of bones and their uses. 

Osteotomy, (-dl’ome.) [From Gr. osteon, and tomé, & 
dissection.) (Anat.) That branch of the science which 
refers to the practical dissection of bones. 
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Ostia, — a vill. of Italy, at the entrance of the 
Tiber, 16 m. W.8.W. of Rome, of which city it was an- 
ciently the ge and also an importan: naval station. 

Ostracionider, ((s-tra-se-én'e-de.) (Zobi.) The Trunk- 
fish fam., comprising lophobranchiatous fishes which 
have the head and body covered with regular bony 

lates, soldered in such a manner as to form an inflexi- 
le shield, so that the mouth, tail, and fins are the only 
movable parts. 

@stracism, (6s’tra-sizm.) [From Gr. ostrakon, a shell.) 
(Gr. Hist.) in ancient Greece, a kind of popular judg- 
ment or condemnation among the Athenians, by whic 
such persons as had power and popularity enough to 
attempt anything against the public liberty were ban- 
ished for a term of ten years. The punishment was eo 
called from the tile or shell used for the billet on which 
the Athenians wrote the names of the citizens whom 
they intended to banish. To this sentence no disgrace 
was attached ; for it was nevar inflicted upon criminals, 
but only upon those who had excited the jealousy or 
suspicion of their fellow-citizens, on account of the in- 
fluence they had gained by peculiar merit, wealth, or 
other causes. Aristotle and Piutarch called ostracism 
“the medicine of the state.” 

Ostracoids, (ds'trah-koidz.) (Zodl.) A division of the 
O. Entomostraca, including Cirripeds, and comprising 
crustaceans which have a bivalve carapax, and a short 
incurved abdomen without terminal appendages. 

Ostrich, (ds'trich.) [Fr. autruche.) See StRUTHIONIDA. 

Os'trogoths, (His.) See Gorns. 

Osw » (de-we'go,) in New York, a N.W. co., washed by 
Lake Ontario; area, 960 sq. m.; C. Oswego. Pop. 77,942. 
— A city and port of entry, C. of above co., at the em- 
bouchure of the Oswego river into Lake Ontario, 170 m. 
W.N.W of Albany. This is a handsomely built place, and 
commands an extensive lake commerce. . 

Othman (or Os’MAN) I, sun of Ortogrul, a Turcoman 
chief, was B. in Asia Minor, and becoming chief of his 
tribe in 1280, invaded and conquered Greece and Bithy- 
nia in 1299, and founded the Ottoman empire. D. 1326. 
— 0. ILI., B. 1696, s. his father, Sultan Achmet I., in 1618, 
and was murdered 4 years after. —O. III., B. 1696, s. his 
———— Mahmoud I., on the Turkish throne in 1754. 

. 1757. 

Otho, (0’tho,) the name borne by the following princes 
and rulers who make a figure in anc. and mudern his- 
tory :—0O. (Marcus SaLvius), a Roman patrician, B. 32 
A. D., supported Galba in his rising against Nero in 68, 


and afterward assassinated the latter, and usurped the | 


throne. After the defeat of his army by Ceecina, 69 a. 
D., O. put an end to his own life. — EMPERORS OF GER- 
MANY, &c. O.I., B. 912 a. D., 8. his father, Henry 1., in 
936. He defeated and made tributary to him the Bo- 
hemians and Danes, and was crowned emperor ue the 
title of Cæsar), 962. D. 973.— His son, O. II., B. 955, 
while attempting the conquest of S. Italy, was defeated 
by the allied Greeks and Saracens in 982, and D. in the 
year following. — His son, O. III., B. 980, s. him, and was 
crowned at Rome in 996. D. 1002. —O. IV., B. 1174, son 
of Henry the Lion, king of Bavaria, was brought up at 
the court of his uncle, Richard I. of England. In 1197 
his election as emperor guve rise to a 10 years’ war car- 
ried on by his rival, Philip Duke of Suabia. In return 
for being crowned at Rome, by Pope Innocent III., in 
1209, O. granted to the popes the power of investiture. 
In 1212, being at feud with the Pontiff, the latter in- 
duced many of the German princes to set up Frederick 
of Hohenstauffen as emperor in place of O., who, in 
1214, was defeated at Bovines by the French under 
Philip Augustus. D. 1218. 

Otis, (otis) HARRISON GRAY, an American statesman, B. 
in Boston, 1765, after graduating at Harvard in 1783, 
became a lawyer, and entering Congress in 1796, distin- 
guished himself there as an eloquent chief of the Fed- 
eralist party. He presided over the Senate of his native 
State, 1805-12; sat in the Hurtford Convention, 1814; 
and belonged to the U. 8. Senate from 1817 till 1822. D. 
1848. — 0O., JaMES,an American patriot, B. in Mass., 1725, 
practised the law in Boston, and in 1762 became the 
leader of the popular party in the legislature. Three 
years later he sat as a member of the Congress assem- 
bled in N. York, and made himself conspicuous as an 
able pamphleteer in the cause of independence. D.1783. 

— y, (-tog’rah-fe.) [From Gr. õtos, the ear, and 
graphe, 1 treat of.| (Anat.) That branch of the science 
which describes or has reference to the ear. 

Otranto, (0-(rdn'to,) a seaport of 8. Italy, p. Terra di 

to, on the strait of same name connecting the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic seas, 24 m. S.E. of Lecce. 
Pop. 4,500.—Capx O., on the strait of same name, is in 
N. Lat. 40° 8’, E. Lon. 18° 29. — TERRA DI O., a 8.E. p. 
ef Italy, forming the “heel” of the so-called “Italian 
boot.” Area, 2,883 sq. m. C. Lecce. Pop. 447,982. 


OUS 


Otsego, (d-se'go,) in New Fork, an E. central co., con- 


ng a lake of samo name, which forms the source 
of the Rusquehanna river. Area, 950 sq.m. C. Coop- 
erstown. 


Ottawa, (6t'lah-waw,) or GRAND River, a great stream 


of Brit. N. America, having its source in abt. N. Lat. 
48° ww’, W. Lon. 60°. After taking a course 8.E. bet. 
the prove. of Upper and Lower Canada, it empties into 
the Lake of the Two Mountains. an expansion of the 
St. Lawrence near the island of Montreal. It receives 
many considerable affluents, has numerous rapids and 
cataracts, and is abt. 800 m. in length.—In Canada, ace. 
of Quebec ; area, 31.500 sq. m.; C. Aylmer. 

— A city of Canada, prov. Ontario, C. of the Dominion, 
and seat of justice of Carleton co., on the Ottawa, 05 m. 
N.N.E. of Kingston; N. Lat. 46° 22’, W. Lon. 75° 40, 
Fop. 25,000. — Ín Kansas, a N. central co.; area, 728 
sq. m.; C. Ayersburgh.—A town of Franklin county 
about 25 miles 8. of Lawrence —In J/ilinois, a town of 
La Salle county.—In Michigan. a W. county of the 
Lower P-ninsuia, skirted by Lake Michigan ; area, 800 
sq. m.; C. Grand Haven.—In Ovo, a N. by W. county, 
washed by Lake Erie; area, 256 sq. m.; č. Port Clin- 


ton. 
Otter, (ċl'tür.) [A.8.] (Zočl.) The common name of 


the animals composing the gen. Lutru, fam. Mustelidm, 
characterized by a flat head, elongated body, short, 
palmated feet, and tail depressed aud rounded at the 
sides. Otters are aquatic, and are found in all parts ef 
the world. They feed upun fish, which they pursue 
with such dexterity that few are swift enough to elude 
them. The American Otter, L. ca is, of N. Amer- 
ica E. of the Rocky Mountains, is abt. 416 feet long, 
including the tail, which is 18 inches in length. The 
color is liver-brown above, slightiy lighter beneath. 
The fur is of two kinds: one long, somewhat coarse, 
and scattered ; the other shorter, fine, dense, and much 
esteemed. — The Bea-O. ( Enhydria marina), which is a 
much larger species than the others, is about the size 
of a large mastiff, and weighs 70 or 8 Ibe. When in 
full season, the fur is a fine glossy black, and sells at 
very high prices in China, where the skins are usually 
obtained. It is exclusively found between the 49th and 
60th deg. N. Lat., and always frequents the coast. 


Otter Tail, in Minnesota, a N.W. central co.; area, 


2,016 sq. m.; C. Otter Tail City. 


Otto (or Attar) of Ronen, (4t’to.) The most agree- 


able perfume known; being an aromatic oil obtained 
from the flowers of the ruse, but in such small quan- 
tities that half an ounce can hardly be procured from 
a hundred pounds of the petals, It is brought from 
Turkey and the E. Indies; and when genuine, is sold 
ata very high price. It is frequently adulterated with 
some essential or fixed oil, or with spermaceti; but 
the adulteration may be detected by testing it in a 
watch-glass, with a drop of sulphuric acid; if the otto 
is pure, it will remain colorless; if adulterated, it will 
be darkened. To produce one rupee’s weight of otto, 
200,000 well-grown roses are required. The price,even 
on the spot, is extremely dear, a rupee'’s weight being 
sold at the bazaar for $40. 


Ottoman, (('to-mdn.) [From Othman, q. v] Belong- 


ing or having reference to the Turks or their empire; 
as, the Otloman Porte, i. e., the Turkish seat of governs 
ment; hence, substantively, a name sometimes applied 
to a Turkish subject of the Sultan. 


Ottumwa, (6l'tim-war,) a thriving city of Iowa, C. of 


Wapello co., on the Des Moines River, 75 m. N.W. of 
Keokuk. 


Oude, (ood,) a p. and former sovereignty of Brit. India, 


b. N. by Nepaul, and S. by Agra and Delhi, bet. N. Lat 
26-280, E. Lon. 79-859. Area, 25,300 sq.m. C. Luck 
now. It was annexed by the British in 1856, after the 
deposition of the native king. Pop. 2,070,000. 


Oudenarde, (oodimdrd, a manuf, town of Belgium, 


p. E. Flanders, on the Scheldt, 14 m. 8.8.W. of Ghent, 
celebrated for the great victory obtained here over the 
French in 1708, by the allied English and Dutch com- 
manded by the Duke of Marlborough. J op. 8,540. 


Oudinot, Nicotas CHARLES, Duc DE REGGIO, (00’de-no,) 


a French general, B. at Bar-sur-Ornain, 1767, became a 
marshal of the empire in 1809. and, in 1823, command- 
ed the French army that invaded Spain and took Mad- 
rid. D. 1847. 


Ouistiti, (00-is’te-fe.) (Zoöl) See MARMOSET. 
Ounce, (dwns.) (From L. uncia.) (Com.) A weight 


of different amounts: in Avoirdupois weight, it is the 
16th part of a pound, or 43714 gr.; in —— weight, the 
12th part of a peund, or 480 gr.; in Apothecaries’ 
weight, it is equivalent to 8 drachms.—(Zoél.) A same 
of the Jaguar, Felts onca. 


Ousel, (00’cl,) or OuzEL. (Zovi.) A name common to sew 


eral birds of the fam. Turdide. 
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Out-clearance, (-klér'dns.) (Com.) Clearance from 
out a port, as of a ship and A 

Outerop, (dwt’ .) (Geol.) A term applied to the 
edge of an inclined bed at the place where it rises to 
the surface. The line of the outcrop is called the 
strike, which is always at right angles to the dip. 

Outlawry, —— Law.) The putting one 
out of the protection of the law, for contempt in wil- 
fully avoiding execution of legal process. 

Out’port, ( .) (Com.) A sub-port within the juris- 
diction of a chief custom-house ; thus, Wilmington is an 
outport of Philadelphia. 

oar esse (-pdst.) (Mil.) A body of soldiers posted be- 
yond the lines of the main guard, that is to say, beyond 
the limits of the camp. 

Outworks, (wirk:.) (Fort.) All those works of a for- 
tress which are situated without the principal wall, 
within or beyond the principal ditch. They are de- 
signed not only to cover the body of the place, but also 
to keep the enemy at a distance, and prevent his taking 
advan of depressions and elevations usually found 
in the places about the counterscarp, which might serve 
either as lodgments, or as rideaux, to facilitate the car- 
rying on trenches, and planting batteries against the 
place: such are ravelins, tenailles, horn-works, crown- 
works, &c. 

Ouvirandra, (00-v¢-rdn'drah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
Q0. Ju to which belongs the singular Lace- 
leaf or Lattice- 
leaf peet — 
agascar, O. fenes- 
tralis (Fig. 512), 
so called from its 
singular leaves 
resembling open 
lattice-work, or 
apparently con- 

ting of only a 
skeleton of 
nerves. These 
leaves grow in 
radiating clus- 
ters from the rhi- 
zome, and float 
just beneath the 
surface of the wa- 
ter, presenting & 
flat side to the 
light. The flow- 
er-stalks rise 
from the centre 
of the tuft of 
leaves, and fork into a couple of spikes at the top. The 
plant, however, is not only curious, but is a valuable 
one to the natives of Madagascar. who collect its fleshy 
farinaceous roots as an article of food, calling the plant, 
on this account, Ouvirandram, which means literally 

Water- Yam, and this is the source of the generic name. 

Ova, (6’vah.) |L., eggs.] (Arch.) Egg-shaped ornaments 
sculptured on the contour of the ovolo, or quarter-round, 
and separated from one another by arrow-heads and 
anchors. 

Oval, (o’edl.) [From L. ovum, an egg.] (Geom.) An ob- 
long curvilinear figure, resembling the longitudinal 
section of an egg. The mathematical O., which is a 
regular figure correspondingly broad at each end, and 
therefore not strictly egg-shaped, is termed an ellipsis. 

Ovary, (5'va-re.) [From Gr. ovarion, alittle egg.) ( Bot.) 
That part of the pistil which contains the ovules.— 
(Anat. and Physiol.) The ovaries are the organs in 
which the eggs [ L. ova] are formed in oviparous animals. 

By analogy, the name has been prs to two ovoid 
bodies which, in women, are placed on each side of the 
uterus, between the Fallopian tube and round ligament. 
They are composed of a very close, spongy texture (stro- 
ma), and of small vesicles ( folliculi Graajiani), filled 
with a clear fluid; these vesicles contain ovules, which 
detach themselves from the ovary before and after fe- 
cundation, and are carried into the cavity of the uterus 
by the Fallopian tube. 

—— Be Pete mh) in Michigan, a vill. of Shiawassee co. 


Ovate, (0'vdt.) [From L. ovatus.] (Bot.) Oblong or ellip- 
tical, broadest at the lower end, so as to resemble the 
longitudinal section of an egg. 

Ovation, (0-va'shiin.) [from L. ovis, a sheep.) (Rom. 
Hist.) A lesser triumph allowed to commanders who 
had obtained a bloodless victory, or defeated an incon- 
siderable enemy. It derived its name from sheep being 
sacrificed on such occasions, instead of bullocks, which 
were the victims inatriumph. Ovations, but not tri- 
umphs, were permitted in civil wars. 

@ven-bird, (iiv'n-bird.) (Zo6l.) The Golden-crowned 





Fig. 512, —LATTICE-LEAP PLANT. 
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Thrush, Seiurus aurocapillus, a bird of the fam. Sylvi- 
colidæ, inhabiting N. America east of the Missouri. 


Overbeck, FRIEDRICH, (o'vůr-bčk,) the founder of the 


German symbolic school of painting, was B. at Liibec 
1789; D. 1869. O. looked upon art as the handmaid 
religious faith, and exemplified his dogma in the pro- 
duction of innumerable pictures of a devotional chat 


acter. 
Overrake, (-rdk’.) (Naut.) A term designating the 


breaking in of the waves upon a ship riding at anchor. 

Overshot-wheel, (-shdt.) (Mech.) A water-wheel 
moved by the weight of water falling over its top, and 
applied above the axle. 

Overton, (d’viir-tin,) in Tennessee, a N.E. co., b. by 
Kentucky. Area, 700 sq. m. C. Livingston. 

Overture, (0’vr-tiir.) [From Fr. ouverture.] (Mus.) A 
prelude or introductory symphony, chiefly used to pre- 
cede great musical compositions, as oratorios and poems; 
and intended to prepare the hearer for the piece which 
is to follow, often by concentrating its chief musical 
ideas, so as to give a sort of outline of it in instrumental 
music. 

Overyssel, (6-vir-is’sl,) a p. of the kingdom of Hol- 
land, b. N. by Drenthe and Friesland, and 8. by Guel- 
derland; area, 1,293 sq. m.; C. Deventer. Pop. 260,680, 

Ovibos, (o've-bés.) [From L. ovis, a sheep, and bos, an 
ox.) (Zoél.) A gen. of the Bovine, embracing the Musk 
Ox, O. moschatos, of the barren grounds of Arctic America, 
which is abt. the size of a two-year-old cow; the horns 
united on the summit of the head, flat, broad, bent 
down against the cheek, with the points turned up. 
The color is brownish-black, 

Ovid, Pustivs Ovipius Naso, (dv’id,) a Roman poet, B. 
at Sulmona, 43 B. c., filled several civil and judicial 
offices at Rome, among others that of Decemvir, and 
enjoyed the favor of the emperor Augustus. In 8 A. D. 
he was banished, on account, it is suid, of his having 
written the erotic poem called The Art of Love, and D. at 
Tomiin 18. His reputation rests on his Metamorphoses 
(“ Metamorphoseon Libri XV."), a work of great power 
and standard merit. 

Oviedo, (0-ve-a'do,) a city of Spain, C. of a northern 
and mountainous p. of same name (the ancient As- 
turias), is situate at the confluence of the Nora and 
Ovia rivers, 60 m. N.W. of Leon. Pop. 29,424. 

Ovinsee, (0’vin-e.) (Zotl.) A group of the fam Cavicornia, 
comprising the Sheep and Goats, and characterized by 
horns more or less angular and compressed, usually 
twisted and curved backwards, wrinkled, and generally 
dull yellowish-brown. The muzzle is broader than in 
the Antelopes, generally hairy, and with a shallow 
groove. 

Ovis, (o'vis.) (Zodl.) The Sheep, a gen. of ruminant 
quadrupeds, group Oring, and differing so slightly in 
the anatomical structure from the Goat, that both 





Fig. 513. — MOUNTAIN SHEEP, OR BIG HORN. 


genera are by some naturalists united. The principal 
distinctive characters consist in the Sheep having ne 
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beard; in the horns being directed backwards, and then 
inclining spirally more or less forwards; in having a 

+ convex forehead ; and in the existence of a sac or fossa, 
situated at the base of the toes, lined with hair, and fur- 
nished with sebaceous follicles. The Mountain Sheep, 
or Big Horn, O. montana (Fig. 513) of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which by Cuvier is considered identical with the 
Algali of Siberia, O. ammon, is much larger than the 
domestic sheep, with very large horns. The female has 
smaller horns similar to those of the goat. A large in- 
dividual of this species weighs abt. pounds. The 
Mouffion of Sardinia, O. musimon, differs in being 
smaller. It is from the Moufflon and Algali that our 
numerous domestic varieties are supposed to have 
sprung. Of these the Merino from Spain is one of the 
most noted, on account of the length and the fineness 
of its wool. In 1870, there were 22,471,275 domestic 
sheep in the United States. 

Oviparous, (0-vip'a-riis.) (Zodl.) A term applied to 
the mode of generation by the exclusion of the germ 
in the form and condition of an egg, the development 
of which takes place out of the body, either with or 
without incubation. Fishes, reptiles, and birds are 
called Oviparous Vertebrates, although some of both the 
former classes hatch the egg within the body and bring 
forth their young alive, as the viper and dog-fish. 

Ovipositor, —— [From L. ovum, and posi- 
tus, a placing.) (Zoöl.) The organ by which an insect 
conducts the eggs into the appropriate nidus ; it is fre- 

{ quently armed at the extremity with a piercing appa- 
ratus termed the aculeus, 

Ovoid, (o’void,) or OvornaL. [From L. ovum, and Gr. 

, Shape.) (Bot.) Oval in a solid form. 

Ovolo, (õ'vo-lo,) [It., from L. ovum.) (Arch.) A con- 
vex moulding, the section of which is usually the 
quarter of a circle,and often termed the -round. 

Ovoviparous, (-vip'a-rŭs.) (Zoöl.) Bringing forth a 
living foetus, more or less extricated from the egg- 
coverings, which has been developed within the b 
of the parent, without any vascular or placental Mi 
hesion between the ovum and the womb. 

Ovule, (o’vil.) [From L. ovulum, a little egg.) .(Bot.) 
The immediate germ or seed of a plant. 

Ovulum, (6'vu-liim.) [See Orule.] ( Physiol.) The ovum 
of the mammalia: — deriving its name from its rela- 
tively minute size. 

Ovum, (0’viim,) pl. Ova. [L., an egg.] (Physiol.) The 
ova are round vesicles, containing a humor similar to 
the yolk of egg, which are situate in the ovaries of the 
female, and, when fecundated, constitute the rudiments 
of the foetus. During gestation, the embryo and its en- 
veloping membrane retain the name ovum. The changes 
induced in mammalia after gestation greatly resemble 

— in the bird. — 
watonna, (0-wah-tén'nah,) in Minnesota, a vill of 

mcs. —— ik 8. of Faribault. * 

wego, 0,) in New York, a town, C. of Tioga co., 

240 m. Gy of New York city. ` „iš 

Owen, RICHARD, (o'ën,) a distinguished English palæ- 
ontologist and comparative anatomist, B. at Lancaster, 
1804, became Curator of the Hunterian Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in 1836, Hunterian Profes- 
sor at the same institution, and in 1856 Director of 
the Natural History depts. of the British Museum, 
and a Foreign Associate of the French Institute. This 
eminent naturalist is opposed to the Darwinian theory 
of Natural selection, holding in lieu thereof what he 
calis an “hypothesis of Derivation.” Among his pp. 
works may be mentioned Odontography (1840); History 
of British Fossil Mammals and Birds (1846); On the 
Anatomy of Vertebrates (1866-8), &c. 

Ow’en, Rosert, a theorist and philanthropist, B. in 
Wales, 1771, after accumulating a large fortune in the 
cotton-trade in Scotland, settled in Indiana, U. 8., in 


1823, where he formed a Socialistic community under Oxalidacez, (-da’se-e.) [Same 


the name of New Harmony. He afterwards tried, but 
without success, to introduce his Utopian crotchets 
into English life. D. 1858. — His son, ROBERT DALE 
OWEN, B. 1804, became a citizen of the U. States, en- 
tered Congress as a Democrat in 1843, and has written 
various works, chief of which are New Views of Society 
trary and Footfalls on the Boundari:s of another World 
(1859). D. June 24th, 1877. 

Ow’en, in Indiana, a S.W. central co.; area, 400 sq. m.; 
C. Spencer. Pop. 16,136.—In Kentucky, a N. co.; area, 

sq. m.; C. Owenton. 

Owenborough, (6'én-biir-ro,) in Kentucky, a town, C. 

of Daviess.co.,on the Ohio, 155 m. 8.W. o Louisville. 


Ow’hyhee. See SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

Owl, (oul.) [From A. 8. ule.) (Zodl.) A numerous 
group of birds, constituting the fam. STRIGIDÆ, and in- 
cluding the whole of the nocturnal section of the Rap- 
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tores. Owls are distinguished by having a large 

very large eyes encircled by a ring of fine feathers, 

a harsh screeching voice. From the enormous size of 
the pupils of their eyes, they are enabled to see wel 
in the night, but in the day their sense of sight is im- 
perfect ; hence during this time they keep concealed in 
some secure retreat. Their hearing is very acute, and 
their plumage soft and loose, enabling them to fiy 





Fig. 514. 

1, Great or le Ow! (Bubo mazimus); 
nivea): 3. American Great-Horned Owl ( Bubo s); 4 
White or Barn Owl (Striz flammea); 5. Long-eared Ow! (Otus 
vulgaris); 6. Foot of Snowy Owl. 


2. So Owl Ca — 


without noise, and thus to come on their prey in an 
unexpected manner. They breed in fissures of rocks, 
or in holes of trees, and feed on small birds, mice, bats, 
&c. There are many species, but the most remarkable 
in N. America is the Great Horned Owl, Bubo Virgini- 
anus a Fig. 514), which has a tuft of feathers at each 
ear, and is nearly as large as the golden eagle.’ 
Owlet-moth, (oul’é-.) (Zotl.) See NOCTUÆLITÆ. 
Owsley, (ouz’le,) in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area, 
460 sq. m.; C. Booneville. 
Owyhee, (0-wi‘he,) in Idaho Ter., a 8.W. co., bordering 
apon Nevada and Oregon ; area, 14,000 sq. m.; C. Ruby 


ty. 
Ox, (dks.) rom A.8. oza.) (Zodl.) See Bos. 
An acid which contains 


Oxacid, (-dsid.) (Chem.) 


oxygen. 

Oxalate, (dks’Gl-dt.) (Chem.) A salt resulting from 
the combination of oxalic acid with a base; as, oxalate 
of ammonia. 

Oxalic Acid, (dks'dl-ik-.) [From Gr. oralis, sorrel.] 
(Chem.) An acid first obtained from sorrel, but now 
readily produced by the action of nitric acid on sugar. 
It is a compound of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. It 
is a violent poison, and has sometimes been swallowed 
by mistake for Epsom salts; from which, however, it 
is distinguishable by its intensely sour taste. The best 
antidote, in such cases, is a mixture of chalk and water, 
which may be effective if swallowed at once. Oxalic 
acid, as also its salts in solution, give an insoluble pre- 
cipitate with solutions ccntaining lime, or its salts ; and 
hence oxalic acid and lime, or its salts, are employ ed as 
tests for each other. Form. HO. ; 

eriv.] (Bot.) An O. 


of plants, all. Gentianales. The typical gen. lis is 
mostly composed of perennial plants with tuberous 
roots and trifoliate leaves. O. acetosella, the Common 
Wood-Sorrel, a native of N. America, is a beautiful little 
plant, often covering the ground with its green leavea, 
amid which the white or slightly roseate flowers ap- 
pear. Its leaves all grow from the root, a long leaf- 
stalk bearing three obovate leaflets; the scape bearsa 
single flower. There is a subterranean scaly root-stock. 
On account of their grateful acid taste, the leaves are 
used in salads and sauces. O. cabrina, the Goat’s foot, 
is an European species. 

Oxalis, (dks’ah-lis.) [Gr., sorrel.] (Bot.) See OxA- 
IDACER. 

Oxenstiern, or OXENSTIERNA, AXEL, Count, (dks’én- 
stér-nah,) a Swedish statesman, B. at Fanö, 1583, and 
educa in Germany, became in 1611 prime minister 
o. Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus, after whose death 
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in 1632, O. governed the country with ability and 
oa the recognized head of the Protestant League. 


@x’-eye Daisy- ( Bot.) See CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Oxford —— rd,) [abbrev. Oxon.,}] a midland co. of 
England, b. N. by Warwick, and separated from Berk- 


shire on the 8. by the river Thames. Area, 739 sq. m. 
Pop. 177,956. — OXFORD, an ancient and fine city, C. of 
above co., at the confluence of the Isis and Cherwell, 52 
m. W.N.W. of London. Its famous university, founded 
by Alfred the Great, consisting of 20 colleges and 5 halls, 
commemorated the thousandth year of its existence in 
1872. Pop. 31,564. l 

©x'ford, in Oanada W., a S.W., co.; area, T00 sq. m.; 
C. Woodstock. Fop. 48,237. — In Maine, a W. co., b. on 
Oanada; area, 1,700 sq. m.; C. Puris. Pop. 33,515. 

Oxide, (dksid.) {From Gr. ozys, acid, and eidos, shape. ] 
(Chem.) The combination of a simple or compound ele- 
ment with oxygen, in smaller quantity than is required 
to produce acidity. To designate O. having progres- 
sively increasing quantities of oxygen, the first syllables 
of the Greek numerals are prefixed: thus, protloride, 
deuloxide, tritoxide, &c. And hyper, or per, is used with 
the oxide containing it in the largest quantity, as per- 
oxide of iron. When the combination is equivalent to 
an atom of the base united with an atom and a half of 
oxygen, it is a sesqui-ozide. 

Oxus, (dke’tis,) AMoo, or JIHOON, a river of Central Asia, 
forming the boundary bet. Great Bokhara and Thibet, 
has its source in the mountain lake Sir-I-kol, N. Lat. 
87° 27’, E. Lon. 73° 40’,and empties into the Sea of Aral, 
after a 8.W. course of 1.300 m. 


— Light. (Chem.) See Drummoxp 

GHT. 

— —— Light. (Chem.) See DRUMMOND 
IGHT. 


@xycoccnua, (-Kdk‘kis.) (From Gr. ozys, sour, and 

kus, a berry.) (Bot.) e Cranberry genus, O. Vac- 
ciniacee. The Large-fruited or American Cranberry, O. 
macrocarpus, is of slender creeping habit, and has ellip- 
tic obtuse nearly fiat leaves, bears spherical berries of a 
bright red color, which ripen in October, and often re- 
main on the plant throughout the winter. It is found 
from Canada to Virginia, in bogs, principally on a sandy 
soil. The berries are used in the form of tarts, pre- 
serves, &c. 


Oxygen, (dks‘ejen.) (From Gr. ozys, and gennao, I 
Podia: — The most abundant of all the ele- 
menta, discovered by Priestley in 1774. Oxygen is an 


elastic fluid, invisible, inodorous, and a little heavier 
than atmospheric air. It is the respirable part of air, 
and was called dephlogisticated air, also vital air, from its 
being essential to animal life; but it received its pres- 
ent name from its property of giving acidity to com- 
pounds in which it predominates. 6. is the most ex- 
teusively diffused of material substances. In union with 
azote or nitrogen, it forms atmospheric air, of which it 
constitutes about a fifth part. Water contains eight- 
ninths by weight of it, and it exists in most vegetable 
and animal products, acid salts, and oxides. It is also a 
very energetic agent, and the history of its properties 
and combinations forms the most important subject in 
chemistry. O. gas nowhere exists pure and uncom- 
bined ; hence certain processes are required to obtain it 
in an insulated form ; these consist, chiefly, in applyin 

heat to some of its compounds, in which it is — 
by a weak attraction. Its most striking property is 
that of exciting and supporting combustion. -A candle 
or wax taper, freshly extinguished, is relighted on being 
immersed in a jar of this gas. A partially kindled piece 
of charcoal, on being introduced into it, inflames with 
great rapidity and brilliancy. But the most interestin 

example of combustion in this gus is that of fron or stee 
wire, which only require to have their temperature ele- 
vated, by the previous ignition of a piece of sulphur 
and a small bit of iron turnings, attached to them at 
the extremity, in order to be kindled into the most vivid 
and intense combustion, burning with sparks and scin- 
tillations. The sulphur ignites the iron turnings, and 
the latter the iron or steel wire. Atmospheric air sus- 
tains life only from the oxygen it contains; the ex- 
hausted blood abstracts it from the atmosphere by 
means of the respiratory apparatus, giving off at the 
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same time carbonic ecid gas. Pure oxygen proves toe 

stimulating for anim:l existence. At. weight 16; ep. gr. 

1:1056; Symbol O. O.liquefies under pressure of at- 

mospheres, nnd at 140° Cent. ; first accomplished in 1877.. 

It can also be solidified. Liquid and solid O. present 
very interesting — 

Oxyhydrogen Blowpipe. (Chem.) When a jet 
of mixed oxygen and hydrogen gases in the proportiom 
to form water, ie forcibly blown through a blowpipe 
nozzle and ignited, a short colorless flame is produced 
which has a most intense heating power, and in which 
a thick platinum wire will melt like wax in a candle, 
and earths such as lime, magnesia, or zirconia are 
raised to intense incandescence. Owing to the danger 
of explosion in case the flame should run back through 
the jet and communicate with the reservoir of mixed 
gases, the oxygen and hydrogen are now usually kept 
in different reservoirs and only allowed to mix at the 


jet. 
Oxyhydrogen Light. (Chem.) See DRUMMOND- | 
GHT 


Oxyopia, (dks-e-o'pe-ak.) ([Gr., keenness of sight.} 
(Med.) The faculty of seeing more acutely than vom- 
mon. The proximate cause isa preternatural sensibil- 
ity of the retina, and it has been sometimes known to- 
precede the gutta serena, 

Oyer, (d'ytr.) |Fr. oyer, to hear.) (Lau.) 
or petition to a court beseeching that it may hear 
read to him the deed, &c., referred to in the pleadings. 
of the opposite side.— O. AND TERMINER, the name under 
which are known certain courts exercising criminal ju- 
risdiction, and usually holden in conjunction with the 
court of quarter sessions, and by the same judges; andì 
which have power, as the names imply, to hear and de- 
termine all alleged crimes or offences committed within 
the province of such courts. 

Oyster, (otztir.) (erom Du. oester ; L. ostrea.) (Zol 
A well-known edible shell-fish, the several species o 
which compose the fam. Ostreidæ, 0O. Lamellibranchiata. 
The O., particularly when eaten raw, is easy of diges- 
tion, and remarkably nutritious. The species most es» 
teemed in America are the Virginian O., Ostrea Virgini- 
ana, which is the common O. of the Chesapeake; and 
O. borealis, which is commonly 5 or 6 inches in length, 
and grows often to the length of a foot. This is the 
common New York O. Theprincipal breeding-time of 
the common O. is in April or May, when their spawn is 
usually cast: this appears at first like little spots of 
grease, which fasten upon rocks, stones, or other hard 
substances that happen to be near. Very commonly 
they adhere to adult shells: and thus are formed the 
large masses termed oyster-banks. In about a year and 
a half they attain a size fit for the table. The powers- 
of multiplication which O. possess are so wonderful, 
that the banks or beds which they form occupy portions- 
of the sea, extending for miles, in shallow parts; and 
in some places (particularly along the alluvial shores. 
of Georgia) walls of living O. literally counteract the- 
otherwise resistliess force of the tide. 

Oyster-catcher. (Zotl) See HAMATOPODIDA. 

Ox. An abbreviated form of ounce or ounces. 

Ozark, (0-cahrk’,) in Missouri, a 8. co., b. by Arkansas s. 
area, 700 sq. m.; C. Gainesville. Surface hilly; soi 
along the streams fertile. 

Ozaukee, (0-z0’ke,) in Wisconsin, a 8.E. co., washed. 
by Lake Michigan ; area, 225 sq. m.;C. Ozaukee. Pop. 


16,664. 

Ozone., (o’zén.) [From Gr. ozo, I havea smell.) (Chem.) 
A substance discovered by Schinbein, occasionally ex- 
isting in the atmosphere, and having a peculiar odor: 
resembling that produced when repeated electric 
sparks, or electric discharges from a point, are transmit- 
ted through the air. It is supposed to be an allotropic 
form of oxygen. It is also formed in certain cares uf 
the slow action of air upon phosphorus. The O. exirt- 
ing from time to time in the atmosphere has been sup» 
posed to have an influence on the health of the com- 
munity, and observations with regard to it are fre- 
quently mude by means of an apparatus called an 
ozonometer, the essential parts of which consist of strips. 
of paper steeped in a mixture of starch and iodide of 
potassium. ©. turns the paper brown, the tint varying, 
with the quantity of & 
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the 16th consecutive letter and 12th consonant ofthe | action of a number of floats, or paddies, affixed at ths 
9 English alphabet, is oneof the most prominent ofthe| circumference. 

labial mutes, formed by expressing the breath rather | Paddock, (pdd’dék.) (From A. B. pada.) A small iz- 
more suddenly than in emitting the sound of b. Itis| closure patch of pasture-land, or croft, contiguous te 

termed the thin letter of the labial series, and is inter- the stables of a mansion-house, farm, &c. 
changeable (especially in German) with the other let- Paderborn, (pdd’tur-bdérn,) a town of Prussia, p. West- 
ters of the series. When p stands before ¢ or sit in | phalia, 52 m. E.S.E. of Münster. Fop. 12,271. 
mate, as in the words peulier, Psyche, plarmigan, 4c; Padilla, Don Juan Lopes DE, (pah-dail’yah,) a Spanish 
and when before A, the two letters thus united have patriot of Castilian birth, headed the rising of the people 
the sound of f,as in Philip. As an abbreviation, in | aguinst the misrule of Charles V., 1520, defeated the royal 
Latin words, P. stands for Patres, pontifer, pius, pedes,| forces, took Valladolid (the then cap. of Spain), and de- 
post, pro-comaul, perpetuus, &c. Physicians sometimes | posed the Flemish regent, Adrian of Utrecht. Defeated 
employ it for partes, as P. Œ. (partes equales), equal | and taken prisoner at Villalar in the following year, he 
penni for pugillus, the eighth part of a handful; and; was aummarily put to death. 

n ppt., for præparalus, prepared, &c. In Chemistry Padishah, (pdd’e-shaw.) (From Pers. pad, protector, 
it is the symbol of platinum. In Music, P. denotes and shah, prince.) A title assumed by the Sultan of the 
piano, or softly; pp., pil piano, or more softly; and Ottoman empire, and by the 8hah of Persia. 

. pianissimo, or very softly. Padua, (pdd‘u-ah,) (unc. /ularium,] a fortif. city of N. 
Pabuiam., (pdh'w-lim.) [L., that which feeds.) ( Med.) Italy, at the confluence of the rivers Brenta and Bac- 
Such parts of our ordinary aliments as are required for chiglione, 24 m. W.of Venice. Ita famous university, 





the sustentation of the fluids of the body. founded in the 1th cent., numbered Dante, Petrarc 
Pace, ( pas.) [Fr. pas.) The space between the two fert and Tasso among its pupils; Fallopius, Morgagni, and 

of a man in walking, usually reckoned tw» feet nud a Galileo among its teachers. Pop. 51,737. 

half; but the geometrical P., or the whole space passed | Padueah, ( puh-du’kuh, )a flourishing town of Kentucky, 

over by the same foot from one step to another, is five C. of McCracken co., on the Ohio, 


feet. The ancient Roman P., the thousandth of a mile, —— (pe'do-bip'tistz.) [From Gr. pais, a 
was five feet, or about 58:1 English inches; and hence babe, and bup:tian, I dip.) ( Theol.) In the Christian 
the Roman mile, or mille pasms, was 1,614 yards, or Church, a believer in the efficacy of administering the 


nearly 150 yards Jess than the English mile. rite of baptism to infanta. 

Pacha, or Pasha, ( pdah'uw.) (From Pers. pedi Shah, | Pwonta, (peo'ne-uh.) ( Bot.) The Peony, a gen. of 
the foot of the Shah.] The military governor of a Turk- plants,O. Aanunculaceg, well known for their handsome 
ish province. The more distinguished of the pachas flowers. The species are chiefly herbaceous, having 
have three horsetails carried before them; the inferior, perennial tuberose roots, and large leaves. The flowers 
‘two. Though the P. is appointed and removed at the are solitary, and of a crimson, purplish, or sometimes 
will of the Sultan, his power is very great, and the white color. The ancients attributed many wonderful 
provincial administration is in his hands. This word propertics to this plant, but it has long since lost all 
was formerly written bushaw. such reputation. 


Pachyderimnata, (<diirm’a-tah.) [From Gr. pachys, | Parer, FERDINANDO, (pah-air’,) an Italian composer, B. at 
thick, and derma, the skin.| (Zodl.) An order of quad- Parma, 1771; D. 1839. 

rupeds, which, as defined by Cuvier, consists of those | Psestum, (peez'tim.) (Anc. Geng.) A Lucanian city 

ecies of hoofed mammalia which are not ruminants; of R. Italy, on a bay of the Tyrrhenian Sea (Sinus Ps- 

lof which possess, as a more positive character, a re- tanua), now known as the Gulf of Salerno. Numerous 

markable thickness of skin. It comprehends the ele- remains attert its former grandeur during Roman times. 

phant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, tapir, horse, hog, &c. | Paganini, Nicolo, (pdh-gah-ne’ne,) a famous Italian 


Pacific, ( pa-sifik,) in Washington a 8.W. co., violinist, B. in Genoa in 1784. He early manifested an 
washed by the Pacific Ocean, and drained by the Colum- extraordinary aptitude for music, created an almost un- 
bia river. Area, 800 sq.m. C. Pacific City. paralleled furore by his performances in the great Euro- 


Pacific Ocean, (The,)forms the largest expanse of pean cities, and spent in profligacy and gaming his 
water on the surface of the globe. It extends between enormous professional gains. D. at Nice, 1840. 
Asia and Australia aud America, from Behring's Strait | Paganism, (pa’gin-izm.) [From L. pagi, villages.) 
— which divides it from the Arctic Ocean — through The religion of the heathen world, in which the deit 
132 deg. of lon. to the Antarctic Circle. Its maximum is represented under various forms, and by all kinds 
equatorial breadth, E. to W., is about 10,000 m. The of images or idols; it is therefore called idolatry or 
equator divides it into the North and South Pacific image-worship. The theology of the pagans was of 
Oceans, and it derived its name from its supposed ex- three sorts — fabulous, natural, and political or civil. 
emption from violent storms. Its shape is very irreg- The fabulous treats of the genealogy, worship, and at- 
alar, and depth unequal; the latter, however, has been tributes of their deities, who were for the most part the 
only partially sounded. The P. O. became first known offspring of the imagination of poets, painters, and 
to Europeans through Vasco Nuñez de Balboa, who first statuaries. The natural theology of the pagans was 
discovered it, Sept. 25, 1513; eight years later it was studied and taught by the philosophers, who rejected 
navigated by Magellan. the multiplicity of gods introduced by the poets, and 

Packet, (pdk’it.) [From Fr. poquet] (Naut.) Origi- brought their ideas to a more rational form. The politi- 
nally, an advice- or despatch-boat; generally, a vessel cal or civil theology of the pagans was instituted by 

’ employed in carrying mails, goods, and passengers from legislators, statesmen, and politicians, to keep the 
one port or country to another: —also termed packet- people in subjection to the civil power. This chiefly 


boat, or paddle-ship. related to their temples, altars, sacrifices, and rites of 
Packing, ( pdk’ing.) [From pack.] (Med.) In Hydro- worship. The word pagan was originally applied tu the 
pathy, the act or process of swathing the body, or an inhabitants of the rural districts, who, on the first 


infirm part thereof, with wet bandages overlaid with propagation of the Christian religion, adhered to the 
dry cloths. — ( Masonry.) Small stones sct in mortar, worship of false gods, or who refused to receive Chris- 
used in filling interstices in the middle of walls, &c. tianity after it had leen adopted by the inhabitants 
‘Paco, ( pa'ko.) See LLAMA. of the cities. In the Middle Ages, this name was given 
Pactolus, ( pdk'to-liis.) (Anc. Geog.) A famous river to all who were not Jews or Christians, they only being 
of Asia Minor, fabled by the ancients to teem with considered to belong to a true religion; but in more 
golden sands. It rises, under its present name of Ba- modern times, Mohammedans, who worship the one 
youly, in the N. slope of Mt. Tmolus, in Lydia, and emp- supreme God of the Jews and Christians, are not called 
ties into the Hermus, N. of Sardis. pagans. 
Waddle, ( pdd'dl.) (From Fr. patte, a foot.) (Naut.) A | Page, (pdj.) [Fr.] A young person attached to the 
- short, broad oar, used in urging boats through the wa- service of a royal or exalted personage. In ancient 
ter; also, the blade of an oar. — ( Mach.) One of the Persia it was usual for a number of noble youths to at- 
floats of a steamship'’s paddle-wheel ; also, one of the tend on the sovereign; but this custom was not adopted 
broad boards at the circumference of a mill’s water- by the Greeks or Romans. It was common among the 
wheel. — P.-beam, one of the two large beams between | northern nations of Europe, and until a comparatively 
which the paddle-wheels of a steamer revolve. — P.-boz,| recent period the position was one of servitude and infe- 
a semicircular casing placed over each paddle-wheel| rivrity. When, however, the young noblemen passed 
ef a steamer, and projecting from its side. —P.-sha/t, the through the degree of page to the honors of knight- 
‘shaft upon which a steamer’s paddle-wheel is fixed,| hood, and the custom of bringing up the sons of noble 
placed centrally with, and attached to the trunk-shaft.| families as pages at court became prevalent, the condi- 
—P.-wheel, one of the wheels placed on the sides of a' tion of a page was altered, and his office was continued 
steamer for her propulsion through the water by the | after chivalry had disappeared. 
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Page, in owa, a 8.W. co.; a. 550 sq. m.; C. Clarinda. 
—In Va, a N. co., rich in min.; a. 300 sq. m.; C. Luray. 

Pago, an Austrian island in the Adriatic, separated 
from Dalmatia by the Morlacca Channel. 

Pagoda, go'dah.) [From Pers. poutghad, an idol- 
— A Hindoo place of worship, containing an 
idol. It consists of three portions: an apartment sur- 
mounted by a dome, resting on columas, and acceasible 
to all; a chamber into which only Brahmins enter; 
and a cell containing the statue of the deity, closed by 
massive gates. The most remarkable pagodas are those 
of Benares, Siam. Pega, and that of Juggernaut in Orissa. 

Paim boeuf, (pdn(g) hũV.. ) a French port, on the Loire. 
22 m. W. of Nantes, of which it is the port. Php. 3,500, 

Palin, (Med.) A disagreenble sensation. generally symp- 
tomatic, and is called acule when sharp and violent; 
when short and sudden, a twingle; when more violent, 
a pang ; pungent, when it resembles that which would 
be produced by a sharp instrument run into the part; 
heavy, when atteuded with a sensation of weight; ten- 
sive, when the pirt seems distended; lancinaling, when 
occurring in shoots; lacerating or fearing, when the part 
seem; to be tearing: burning, when resembling that 
produced by a burn. &c 

Paine, Tuomas, a political writer, B. in England 1737. 
In 1774 came to the U. S., became editor of the Penna. 
Mag. ; issued his pamphlet, Ounmon Senge. iu which he 
advocated the independence of the Colonies. He went 
to Paris in 1789 and issued there hia Rights of Man; in 

, 1792 electei a member of the French Nat. Assembly, 
acting with the Girondists, and narrowly escaped the 
guillotine. 1796 appeared his deistical work, The Age 
of Reason. Returned to U.S. in 1802. D.in N. Y. 1809. 

Painesville, a town of O., C. of Lake co. 

Pain’‘ters’ Collie. (Med.) See Leap. 

Painting, (pdnt/ing.) [Fr. peinture.] The art of 
representing objects in nature, or scenes of human 
life, with fidelity and expression, npon a plane surface, 
by means of a pencil or crayon, and of various colored 
bodies called pigments. It consists of two pp. parts — 
Design, or the art of representing the contour of ob- 
jects, and Color, which gives to the image not only the 
color, but also the form and relief proper to each ob-| 
ject. Coéval with civilization, P. was practised with 
success by the Greeks and Romans; obscured for many 
ages, it revived in Italy in the 15th cenut., producing the 
Roman, Venetian, and Tuscan schools; afterwards the 
German, Dutch. Flemish, French, and Spanish schools. 
The P. of the Egyptians, a3 is evident from the speci- 
mens found in their tombs, was very rude; that of the 
Etruscans, as seen on their vases, was extremely ele- 
gant; that of the Greeks, from the praises bestowed on 
some of their productions by the ancients, must have 





Jig. 515. —A LADY ARTIST PAINTING HER OWN PORTRAIT. 
(ith century.) 


had considerable merit ; and that of the Romans, as 
evinced by what we find in Pompeii, must have at- 
tained a high degree of excellence. The art is distin- 
guished into historical P., portrait P., landscape P., ani- 
mal P., marine P., &c.; and, as regarda the form and the 
materials, into Z? in oil, waler colors, fresco, distemper, 
miniature, mosaic, &c. Historical P. is the noblest and 
most comprehensive of all branches of the art; for in 
that the painter vies with the poet, embodying ideas, 
end representing them to the spectator. He must 
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have technical skill, a practised eye and hand, and 
must understand how to group his well-executed parts 
so as to produce a beautiful composition; and all this 
is insufficient without a poetic spirit which can form a 
striking conception of an historical event or create 
imaginary scenea of beauty.— The accompanying fig- 
ure, copied from a MS. of the 14th cent., and represent- 
ing a lady artist at work, is particularly curious, as 
exhibiting the entire suite of working materials of an 
artist of the period. The lady is occupied in painting 
her own portrait, from its reflection in a small mirror 
beside it, as it was the general use with earlier artists. 
For theancient history of the art, see Winckelmannand 
Müller, and an admirable article in Dr. Smith's Dic 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. For the his- 
tory of modern puinting, consult Kugler'’s History of 
Art; Wornum's Epochs of Painting. The technical 
processes are to be found in Hundertpfund's Art of 
Painting Restored ; Mrs. Merrifield’s Ancient Practice 
of Oil Painting ; the same author's Fresco Painting, &c. 

Paisiello, or Paesiello, GIovannt, ( pi-e-l'lo,) an 
Italian composer, B. at Taranto, 1741, became chapel- 
master to the king of Naples, 1786-98, and to Napoleon 
I. at Paris, 1802-4. D.1816. He bas written numerous 
popular operas, cantataa, &c. 

Paisley, (pa7le,) a manuf. town of Scotland, co. Ren» 
frew, on the White Cart, 8 m. S.W. of Glasgow. The 
shawls manufactured here are celebrated. Pop. 48,257. 

Paixhans, Henri Josepn, ( pdkz-dnz,) a French gen- 
eral, D, at Metz, 1783; D. 1854. He was an accomplished 
artillerist, and invented the guns and projectiles for 
throwing shells and hollow shot, known under his 
name. 

Paladin, (pdl’a-din.) (Lit.) In the romances of the 
Middle Ages, a lord, or chieftain. The name originated 
in that of the palatini, or officers of the palace, in the 
Byzantine court. It was appropriated by the Italian 
romantic poets to their heroes, the warriors of Charle- 
mugne; and was ultimately given to the knights-er- 
rant, who travelled from place to place to exhibit 
proofs of their valor and gallantry; extolling their own 
mistresses as unrivalled in beauty, and compelling 
those who refused to acknowledge the truth of their 
panegyrics to engage with them in mortal combat. Of 
this kind the most famous were Amadis of Gaul, and 
the brave Roland or Orlando, the hero of Buiardo’s 
‘i Orlando Innamorato,’ aud of Ariosto'’s “ Orlando Fue 
rioso.” 

Palamedes, (pdl-ah-me/deex.) ( Heroic Hist.) A Greek 
hero, who exposed the imposture of Ulysses when he 
tried to avoid joining in the expedition aguinst Troy; 
and who was in revenge destroyed through the treachery 
of Ulysses. 

Palanquin, ( pdl-dn-cén’.) [From Hind. palkee, a lit- 
ter.) In the F. Indies, a sort of litter or sedan chair, 
borne on the shoulders of 4 servants called palkeedars, 
8 of whom are attached to it,and who relieve each other 
by turns. The motion is easy, and this mode of travel- 
ling is both safe and speedy. 

Palatal, (pdl’a-tdl.) [From L. pe) (Orthoépy.) 
A letter pronounced by the aid of the palate, or articu- 
luted by striking the roof of the mouth with the tongue, 
as g soft, ch soft, ory. 

Palate, ( pul’dt.) [Same deriv.] (Anat.) The roof or 
upper and inner part of the mouth. The glands in this 
part secrete a mucous fuid, which lubricates the mouth 
and throat, and facilitates deglutition. The “bard pal- 
ate” is formed by the lower portions of the superior 
maxillary and palatal bones; the “soft palate,” by the 
extension of membranous and muscular substance, un- 
supported by bones. 

Palatinate, :The,) (pdl-dt/in-dt.) (Hist.) A former 
division of Germany, consisting of two States, known 
distinctively as the Upper and the Lower P., and till 
1620 under the rule of one independent sovereign, en- 
titled the Elector- Palatine of the Rhine. The term P. is 
of feudal origin, and derives from palatine, or count 
palatine (comes palatii), a person delegated by a prince 
to hold courts of justice in a prov., or one who hada 
palace and a court of judicature in his own district. 

Palatine, (pil'a-tin.) (Same deriv.) ( Hist.) See PALA. 
TINATE. — In England, a Cuunty-palatine signifies one in 
which the crown formerly exervised seigniorial and 
jurisdictional rights. Such counties are those of Corn- 
wall, Chester, Durham, and Lancaster. 

Palaver, (pa-lah'viir.) (From Sp. palabra, a speaking.} 
A term commonly applied to a conference or delibera. 
tive interview held with N. Amer. Indians. 

Palawan, ( pil-ah-win’,) or Panaaua, an island of the 
E. Archipelago, bet. N. Lat. 8° 37’-11930’, E. Lon, 117°- 
12°, It lies bet. Borneo and the Philippines, and is 
295 m. long, by 30 broad. 

Pale, (pdl.) (From L. palus, a stake.) (Hist) Among 
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the anc. Romans, and modern Turks, an instrament of 
punishment, torture, and execution; hence tmpaling a 
person is the passing a sharp wooden P. or stake 
through his body. — ( Her.) One of the honorable or- 
dinaries of an escutcheon ; it is also the simplest, being 
bounded by two vertical lines, at equal distances from 
the sides of the shield, of which it encloses one-third. 
The pallet is half the P. A coat of arms bisected by a 
vertical line, with a different field on each side of it, is 
said to be par pale, that is, divided by the pale. — 
The English F@e. ( Hist.) The term which designated 
the bounds of the territory held by the English in Ire- 
land for a period of 4 centuries. 

Palea, (pa-le’ah,) pl. PaLeæ. [L., chaff.] (Bot.) Mem- 
branous scales resembling chaff, as the inuer scales of 
the flower in grasses. 

Palembang, ( pa-/ém-bdng’,) a port and manuf. town 
of Sumatra, C. of a Dutch residency, on the Musi, 52 m. 
from the Strait of Banca; 8. Lat. 2° 58’ 21”, E. Lon. 
104° 54’. It carries on an extensive foreign trade. Pup. 


44,000. 
Palencia, ( pah-lén’the-ah,) a manuf. town of Spain, 
. of ap. of same name, on the Carrion, 5; m. 8.E. of 
Leon. Fop. 20,000. 
Palenque, (pa-lén’ka,) a village of Mexico, in the 
Etate of Chiapas, abt. m. E N.E. of Ciudad-Real. 
Near it are the extensive ruins of an ancient Indian 


city. 

Paleography. (pdl-e-òg'rah-fe.) [From Gr. palaios, 
ancient, and grapho, an inscription.) The art or science 
of deciphering ancient writings, inscriptions, charac- 


ters, 4c. . 
Paleologas, (pdl-e-0l’o-giis.) ( Hist.) The surname of 
@ noble Byzantine family that reigned over Constanti- 
nople, 1260-1453. The more eminent of its members 
are elsewhere mentioned under their individual titular 


names. 

Paleontology, ( pdl-e-dn-tol’o-je.) [From Gr. palatos, 
ancient, and logos, description.) (Geol) That branch 
of the science which embraces the study of fossil re- 
mains, whether of animal or vegetable origin. 

Paleosau’rus. [Gr. palatos, and sauros, a lizard.) 
(Pul.) A gen. of extinct lizards, peculiar to the mag- 
pesian conglomerute. 

Paleothecrium, (pl-e-0-there-tim.) [From Gr. pa- 
laios, and therion,a beast.) (Pul) An extinct genus of 
more or less tapir-like Pachyderms, whose remains oc- 
cur in the Eocene beds of the U. States, England, and 
France. 

Paleozoic, (pdl-eo-20'tk.) [From Gr. palaioa, and zoe, 
life.) (Geol.) A naime given to the oldest groups of 
sedimentary strata, aren to the primary period 
of some geologists. The Permian or Magnesian Lime- 
stone, the Curboniferous, the Deronian or Old Red Sand- 
stone, the Silurian, the Cambrian, and the Laurentian 

ups, belong to the Paleozoic series. In the Cam- 

rian and Laurentian divisions fossils are very scanty, 

and the lowest members have been much altered by heat, 
exhibiting what is termed metamorphic action. 

Palermo, ( pat-liir’mo,) (anc. Panormus,] a handsome 
city of Sicily, of which island it is the cap., at its N.W. 
extremity, in N. Lat. 38° 8’ 2”, E. Lon. 130° 27 2”. It 
is built in amphitheatrical form, surrounded by moun- 
tains on three sides, and contains many fine churches 
and other edifices. P. has some textile and other 
manufs., carries on an active foreign commerce, and is 
largely interested in the tunny fishery. The Cartha- 
ginians made of P. a navaP station, 48) B.C.; as, later, 
also did the Romans after taking it in 254 p.c. Jt sub- 
sequently passed into the hands of the Goths, the Sura- 
cens, and the Normans, and in 1282 jt was the spot 
where occurred the massacre known in history as The 
Sicilian Vespers. Bet. 1806 and 1814, it wus the seat of 
the court, owing to the occupation of Naples by the 
French, and in May, 1860, surrendered to the liberating 
army of Garibaldi. Prp. 167,625. 

Palestine, or Tae Hoty Lanp, ( pdl/és-tin,) that S. 
portion of Syria which forms the modern pashalics of 
Gaza, Acre, and the 8. part of that of Dumascus; bet. 
N. Lat. 30° 40'-33° 32’, E. Lon. 33° 3’-30° 48’, b. S.E. 
and 8. by the Arabian Desert and W. by the Mediterra- 
nean; length 193 m., avernge breadth 75 m. Area, 
11,000 sq.m. Its surface is intersected by spurs of the 
Lebanon chain, Mt. Hermon (q. v.) being the highest 

oint. Within ite limits are also found the Luke of 
iberias, the Dead Sea, and the river Jordan. The 
name P. derives from the Heb. Pelescheth (“ Land of the 


Philistines”), and in remote times was known as C'i- | 


naan. Under the reigns of David and his son Solomon, 
it constituted a flourishing kingdom. The subsequent 
history of P. ig identical with that of Judæa and of the 
Jewish people, until its subjection ly Rome. The 
eountry remained in the power of the Romans till the 
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conversion of the empire to Christianity, when it be 
came an object of religious veneration. In the 6th 
cent. it fell under the sway of the Mvuhammedans, which 
gave occasion to the Crusades. Jerusalem was taken 
by the European forcee, and was under Godfrey of 
Bouillon erected into a Latin kingdom, which endured 
for above 80 years, — which the Holy Land 
streamed with Christian and Saracen blood. In 1187 
Judæa was conquered by Saladin, on the decline of 
whose kingdom it passed through various handa, till, 
in 1517, it was finally added to the Turkish empire. 

Palestrina, Giovanni PIETRO DA, ( pdl-(e-tre'nah,) a 
distinguished Italian composer, B. at Palestrina, near 
Rome, 1524; D. 1594. 

Palestro, ( pdl~stro,) a town of N. Italy, on the Sesia, 
near Bobbio, celebrated for the two battles fought near 
it in May, 1859, when the Austrians were defeated by 
the allied French and Sardinians. 

Palette, (perui) [From L. paleta, a small shovel.) 
(Paint.) A small oval lard, or piece of porcelain or 
ivory, on which a painter mixes Eis pigments for im- 
mediate use. 

Palfrey, Jonn GorNAN, (pdl'fre,) an American divine 
and historian, B. at Boston, 1:96, became in 1831 prof. 
of sacred literatnre at Harvard Coll., in 1836 editor of 

- the “North American Review,” and in 1847, a member 
of Congress, where he joined the Free-soil party. Among 
his leading writings are Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures 
and Antiquities ; the Relation between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity ; and a History of New England. 

PAI, (pah'le.) (Philol) The name of the sacred lam 
guage of the Buddhists. 

Palingenesy, (-jén’e-se.) [From Gr. palingenesia, re 
generation.) (Phil.) The doctrine of the destruction 
and reproduction of worlds and living beings; it had an 
Oriental origin, though it seems to have been that of 
the Stoics. In the New Testament (Trt. iii. 5, it signifies 
moral regeneration, —( Nut. Hist.) Anivng entomologists, 
a term noting those transitions from one state into an- 
other, which are observed with insects. and in each of 
which the insect appcars in a wholly different form. 

Palinode, (pdl'in-d.) (From Gr. palin, again, and 
dż, a rong.] ( Poet.) A recantation in verse of anything 
derogatory written or uttered against another person. 

Palisade, (piil-is-dd’.) (From L. palus,a stake.) (Fortif. 
A fence or enclosure of stakes, or posts sharpened an 
fixed firmly in the ground, ured to fortify the avenues 
of open works. They are generally 9 or 10 ft. long, and 
slope outwards. 

Palissy, BERNARD, ( pach-le-se’,)a famous French potter, 
chemist, and enameller, B. near Agen, 1506; D. 1589. 
The pottery made ly 2’, known as J’ulissy ware, is much 
prized by collectors, and is distinguished for the high 
relief of the figures and ornaments. 

Pall, (piul) From L. pallium.) (Her.) The upper 
part of a saltire conjoined to the lower part of a pale. 

t is often found in episcopal armorial bearings. See 
PALLIIVM. — (or Paw...) (Mach.) A short wooden or iron 
bar which serves to prevent a windlass or capstan from 
recoiling. 

Palladium, (pc7-la'de-ii'm.) [From Gr. Palladion, be- 
longing to Pallas.) (Heroic Hut.) A Trojan statue of 
the goddess Pallas, which represented her as sitting 
with a spear in her right hand,and in her left a spindle 
or distaff. On this statue the fate of the city was sup- 
posed to depend; for while this sacred image war kept 
intact, Troy was supposed to be impregnable. Hence, 
among the moderns, anything that affords effectual 
protection and security; as, for instance, the Ac? of 
Hubeas Corpus is termed a F.—(Chem.) A metallic 
element discovered by Wollaston in 1803, and ob- 
tained in very «mall grains, of a rteel-gray color and 
fibrous structure, found associated with platina or in 
auriferous sand. When native, it is alloyed with a little 
platina and iridium. It ia ductile aud very malleable, 
superior to wrought iron in hardness ; its spec. grav. is 
11:5. It is oxidized and dissolved by nitric acid; its 
fusibility is intermediate between that of gould and 
platina. On exposure toa strong heat, its surface un- 
dergoes a tarnish, and becomes blue. At. weight 53°24; 
symbol, Pd. 

| Pallas, (pdlTds.) (Myth.) A name of MINERVA, q. v. 

: Pallas, Peter SIMON, a German naturalist, B. in Berlin, 
1741, became prof. of natural history in the university 
of St. Petersburg, 1767, and was one of the scientists en- 
gaged in the exploration of Siberia, 768-1774. D. 1811. 
His chief published works are History of the Mongolian 

Nations, Flora Roseica, and Flora Asiatico- Rossica. 
Pallet, (padl'let.) (Jaint.) See PaLETTE. —(Gilding.) A 
tool for taking up the gold leaf from the cushion, and 
applying or extending it.—(Jfer.) A pale less in width 
than the third of the escutcheon. —(Horol.) The pieces 
connected with the peudulum or balance, which receive 
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the immediate impulse of the swing- or balance-wheel. 
They are of various forms, according to the kind of es- 
capement. —(Ceramics.) Among potters, 
strument for forming and rounding bowls, crucibles, 
&c. — ( Med.) A former apothecaries’ measure, equivalent 

Pall L (pal'le,) ial town of India, in Raj 

li ,) a commercial town of India, in 

Daa Sodron on the Luni; N. Lat. 25° 49’, E. Lon, 
73° 24’. Pop. 50,000. 

Palliser’s Islands, eiirz,) an archipelago in 
the S. Pacific Ocean; 8. Lat. 15°., W. Lon. 145°. 

Pallium, (pdl'le-tim.) [L., a aaki. (Antig.) The 
mantle of the Greeks, which, from its being less cum- 
bersome and trailing than the toga of the 
degrees superseded the lat- 
ter in the country and the 
camp. Our Fig. 516 is 
copied from a bas-relief, 
representing a Roman em- 
peror assisting at a sacri- 
fice, and clothed in this 
garment, which on these 
occasions was always 
drawn over the head, in 
token of religious rever- 
ence. — The P., or pall, was 
aleo the woollen mantle 
which the Roman em- 

rors were a aoned 

* the 4th cent., to sen 
to the patriarchs and pri- 
mates of the empire, and 
which was worn asa mark 
of hierarchical dignity. — 
(Eccl) An ornamented 
vestment sent by the Po 
to the archbishops of the 
Rom. Cath. Church, to the 
4 Latin patriarchs, and 
sometimes to simple bish- 
ops. It consists of a nar- 
row - flapped collar edged 
with lead, covered with 
black silk, falling down before and behind, and deco- 
rated with smal! crosses. It is made of the wool of the 
ten white lambs blessed at Rome on the festival of St. 


Agnes. 

Pali-Mall, (pél-mél’.) [From Fr. pale maille.] 
(Games.) Formerly, a game played by striking au iron 
ball with a mallet so as to send it through an Iron ring 


or arch. 

Palm, (pawm.) — Gr. paldmé, the open inner part 
of the hand.) ( b.) An anc. measure of length, of 
which there were two kinds —one corresponding to 
the length of the hand, and the other to its breadth. 
Among the Romans, thc P. was 814 Eng. ins. The Eng. 
P. is abt. 3 inches. —(Anat.) Bee Hanp.—(Bot.) See 
PALMACES. 

Palma, one of the CANARY ISLANDS, q. v. 

Palma, (pdl’mah,) a fortified seaport, C. of the island 
of Majorca on a bay of same name, on its 8.W. coast, 
130 m. 8. of Barcelona; N. Lat. 39° 34’, E. Lon. 2° 45’. 
Pop. 40,418. 

Palimaceæ, (pdl-ma'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Palmales. They are arborescent plants, with simple 
rarely branched trunks, marked with the scars of the 
leaves, which are terminal, pinnate or fan-shaped, with 
plicate vernation and parallel simple veins, and often 
with spiny petioles. Natives of tropical regions chiefly, 
they impart to them much of their botanical physiog- 
nomy. Most of them have unbranched stems, attaining 
sometimes a height of 190 feet, and sending out clusters 
of large leaves, from the axil of which bunches of 
flowers proceed. Although the flowers are small, stil] 
the inflorescence, tuken collectively, has often a most 
imposing aspect. The properties of the plants of this 
order are very various. In the countries in which they 

ow they are used for supplying food and for forming 
bitations. The fruit of some is eatable. Many sup- 
ly oil, wax, starchy matter, and sugar, which latter is 
ermented so as to form an intoxicating beverage. 
Their fibres are employed for ropes, and the reticulum 
surrounding their leaves is sometimes manufactured 
into brushes. Some of the most important species of 
palms are noticed in separate articles. 

Palmales, (pdl-ma‘leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
class Endogens, characterized by perfect flowers, seated 
on a branched scaly apadi and a minute embryo lodged 
below the surface of horny or fleshy albumen. 

Pal’mas, (Las,) a seaport of Grand Canary, and C. of 
the Canary Islands, has a considerable trade with the 
W. Indies and Europe. Pop. 18,000. 

Palmate, Pal’mated, (pdi/mdt.) [From L. palma, 


mans, by 





Fig. 616. — PALLIUM. 
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the palm of the hand.) (Bot.) Hand-shaped, with the 
fingers outspread ; — said of a leaf. 
merston, Henry JOHN TEMPLE, VISCOUNT, 

miir-eltin,) a celebrated English statesman, B. in e 
1784. He entered upon official life in 1807, as Lord o 
the Admiralty, and, during a parliamentary and minis- 
terial career extending over half a century, obtained 
the highest distinction both as a debater and an ad- 
ministrator; being three times Foreign Minister, and 
twice Premier. As Foreign Secretary, P. was the most 
patriotic, brilliant, and vigorous his country had known 
since the days of Chatham. D. 1865. 

aerial (-mét/to.) (Bot.) The Cabbage-palm. See 

RECA. 

Palmetto Ranch, (pdl-mdt'to,) in Texas, a locality 
near Palo Alto, Cameron co., noteworthy as having 
been the scene of the last action of the Civil War, May 
13, 1865, when a Confederate force of 600 mœ under 
Gen. Slaughter, defeated 459 Nationals commanded by 
Col. Barrett. 

Palmet’to State, a fanciful term sometimes applied 
to 8. Carolina, owing to her having the representation 
of a palmetto-tree in her armorial bearings. 

Palmipedes, ( — or PALMIPEDE. (L. palma, 
and pes, pedis, a foot.] PAR Same as NATATORES, g. v. 

Palm-oil. Sev ELES. 

Palm-sugar. See Cazrora. 

Palm Sunday, (-siin’da.) (Eccl.) The next Sunday 
before Easter, being the sixth in Lent. In the Roman 
Cath. Church, it is observed as a festival in commemo- 
ration of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
when palm-branches were strewn on the way. 

Palm-wine. See Borassus. 

Palmyra, (pal-mi’rah.) (Anc. Geog.) A celebrated 
city, otherwise known as or, situate in a fertile 
oasis of the Syrian Desert; N. Lat. 34° 18’, E. Lon. 38° 
13’. During the 3d cent., under its queen, Zenobia (g. v.), 
it attained to the acme of its splendor and greatness. 
The Emperor Aurelian destroyed it in 274; and in 527 
Justinian I. restored it. Its ruins, chiefly those of the 

— of peal; —* — — 

myra, in Missouri, a vill. o Marion 
county Ta New York, a vill. of Ware’ on t. 22 m. 
E. by 8. of Rochester. 

Palmyra Palm. Sce BORASSUS. 

Palo Alto, (pa'lo di'to,) in Jowa,a N.W. co., drained 
by Des Moines River; area, 550 sq. m.; Capital Em- 
mittsburg—In Teras, a locality of Cameron co., bet. 
Brownsville and Point Isabel, memorable as the scene 
of the utter defeat of the Mexicans, 6,000 strong, b 
Gen. Taylor at the head of 2,111 Americans, May if 
1846. 

Pa‘lo de Vaſen. (Bot.) Bee Brosimum and CLUSIACES, 

Falpi, ( gape) or FEELERS. [From L. palpo, I touch. 
(Zodl.) Organs occurring in insects, crustaccans, an 
aracbnidans. In insects, one or two pair of jointed 
ao bearing this name are attached to the maxil- 

, while one pair is attached to the labium; and in 
the higher crustaceans, similar appendages are at- 
tached to the mandibles and fvot-jaws. In both these 
classes, the P. probably serve, through the sense of 
touch, to take cognizance of the qualities of the sub- 
stances which are employed as food. In the arachni- 
dans, the F’ are attached to the maxille only; and vary 
exceedingly in form and functions. 

Palpitation, (-peta’shin.) [From L. palpitatio.) 
(Med.) A name given to the pulsations of the heart, 
when they become stronger, more extensive, or more 
sensible to the individual than ordinarily. P. occur in 
a number of affections. They are, sometimes, owing to 
organic diseases of the heart — hypertrophy, inflam- 
mation, &c.; at others, to a disease in some other vis- 
cus; whilst, frequently, they are merely nervous. 

Palp, (pdip.) (Zodl.) One of the PALPI, q.v. 

Palsy, (paul’se.) (Med.) See PARALYSIS. 

Paludinidsze, (pdl-u-din’e-de.) (Zodl.) The River- 
snail fam.; embracing fresh-water gasteropodous mol- 
lusks which have the shell conical or globular, and 
covered with an olive-green epidermis; tentacles long 
and slender, and eyes on short pedicels outside the 
tentacles. Operculum horny or shelly. 

Paly, (pal-.) (Her.) Noting an escutcheon when di- 
vided into four or more equal lines from top to bottom. 


Pameer, ( pa-mér’,) a great plateau of Central Aaia, N. 
Lat. 37° 27’, E. Lon. 73° 40’, attains an elevation of 


15,600 ft. above sea-level. 

Pamlico, (pdm’leco,) in N. Carolina, a river having its 
source in Granville co., where it is known as Tar River. 
It empties by a considerable estuary into Pamlico 
Bound in Beaufort co.— PamLico Sounn, a large inlet of 
the Atlantic, in N. Carolina, abt. 80 m. in length by 20 
in breadth. Its waters are shallow and receive the 
Pamlico and Neuse rivers, 
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Pampas, (pdm'pds.) (Geog.) The name given to vast 
plains in the 8. American continent, principally met 
with in the S. parts of the Argentine Provinces, where 
they extend from the E. foothills of the Andes to the 
Rio de la Plata, and thence 8. as far as Patagonia. 
They correspond with what are called in N. America 
prairies, and in the N. parts of 8. America Hanos. They 
are covered with —— and form the habitat of vast 
herds of wild cattle and droves of horses. 

Pampeluna, or Slip gs A ( pdm-ploo'nah,) a 
fortified city of Spain, C. of p., and of former kingdom 
ef Navarre, on the Arga, 48 m. 8. of Bayonne. It was 
oecupied by the French in 1808, and again in 1823. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Pan, (pdn.) (Myth.) The Greek shepherd god, who 
was said to live chiefly in Arcadia. He invented the 
musical instrument still known by his name. He is 
represented with goats’ horns and legs, like a satyr. 


Panama, ( pdn-ah-mch’,) a fortif. city and seaport of 
Central America, U. 8. of Colombia, on the Pacific 
Ocean, 38 m. S.E. of Chagres. This place, once magni- 
ficent, has since 1740 gradually fallen into decay. 
Previous to that period it constituted the grand entre- 
pôt of the trade between the W. coast of America and 
Europe. Its harbor is safe and commodious, and it 
forms the S. terminus of the railroad connecting with 
Aspinwall on the N. side of the isthmus. Pop. 7,000. — 
P. (BAY oF), a large inlet of the 8. Pacific, 135 m. in 
breadth, and 120 m. in extent inland, contains Pearl 
Islands and other insular groups. — P. (IstuMvs oF) (or 
DARIEN), a narrow neck of land which forms the con- 
necting-link bet. the two American continents, and 
constitutes a New Granadian p., bet. N. Lat. 8°-10°, W. 
Lon. 779-819. Traversed by the R. R. connecting Aspin 
wall, on the Atlantic, with Panama on the Pacific. A 
canal across this Isthmus is now in progress. 

Panama Canal. The idea of constructing a ship 
canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, across the 
Isthmus of Panama, is an old one, and various pre- 
liminary steps toward its accomplishment have been 
made, but it was not until 1881 that an actual attempt 
to construct such a canal was begun, under the man- 
agement of Ferdinand de Lesseps, of Suez Canal fame. 
Work was continued till 1889, by which time the cost 
was roughly estimated at $350,000,000, with about a 
fifth of the work of excavation done. It was then 
abandoned. At present some work is being done upon 
it, and the project may possibly be revived. 

Panax, (pa'ndks.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Araliaces. 
The name P. is an adaptation of the Greek word panakés, 
signifying a panacea, or remedy for all complaints, in 
allusion to 
the supposed 
or real vir- 
tues possess- 
ed by some of 
these plants. 
Thus the root 
of P. Schin- 
seng is highly 
esteemed by W 
Chinese phy- ĵ 





sicians, who 
affirm that it NS 
is able-to A 
ward off or re- 


move fatigue, 
to invigorate 
the enfeebled 
frame, to re- 
store the ex- 
hausted animal powers, to make old people young, and 
in a word to render man immortal if anything on earth 
can do so. Hence the name Ginseng, which signifies 
“Wonder of the World.” At Pekin it is said sometimes 
to have been worth its weight in gold. In Europe the 
root has failed to produce any remarkable effect, though 
it is described as mucilaginous, bitter, and slightly aro- 
matic. It is a native of Northern Asia. P. quinque- 
Solium (Fig. 517), a native of N. America, has been some- 
times confounded with the foregoing. Its roots are ex- 
porien from America to China, where they are highly 
valued. 

Pancreas, (pän'kre-ds.) [From Gr. pan, all, and kreas, 
flesh.] (Anat.) A flat glandular viscus of the abdomen; 
in animals it is called the sweetbread. It secretes a fluid 
resembling saliva, and pours it into the duodenum, to 
—— the bile and render it more miscible with the 
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Fig. 517. — PANAX QUINQUEFOLIUM. 


Pancsova, dn-cho’vah,) a fortified town of S. Hun- 
gary, in the Banat, at the junction of the Temes with 
the Danube, 62 m. 8.8.W. of Temesvar. Pop. 12,000. 
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Pandanaceer, ( pdn-ddn-a'se-c.) ( Bot.) An O. of planta 
all. Arales. They are trees or bushes, sometimes with 
adventitious roots, long imbricated amplexicaul leaves, 
and unisexual or polygons flowers, coveri the 
whole of the spadix. The species of the typical gen. 

us are remarkable for their aérial roots, with 


large cup-like spongioles. 
Pandects, (pdn‘déks.) [From Gr. i, allre- 
ceiving.) (Hist.) The name of a digested volume of 


the Roman civil law, compiled by command of the Em- 
peror Justinian I. 

Pandemonium, (-mo'ne-iim.) [From Gr. , all, 
and daimon, demon.] (Myth.) The fabled hall of as- 
sembly of the infernal deities; hence, figuratively, a 
place or scene of anarchy or torment, reminding one 
of what hell is represented to be. 

Pandora, (pdn-do'rah.) (Myth.) According to the 
Grecian myth, P. was the first woman on the earth. 
When Prometheus had stolen fire from Jupiter, Zeus 
instigated Hephaestus to make woman out of earth to 
bring vexation upon man by her graces. The gods en- 
dowed her with every gift nec for this purpose, 
beauty, boldness, cunning, &c.; and Zeus sert her to 
Epimetheus, the brother of Prometheus, who forgot his 
brother's warning against receiving any gift from Zeus, 
A later form of the myth represents P. as possessing a 
vesse] or box filled with winged blessings, which man- 
kind would have continued to enjoy if curiosity had not 
prompted her to open it, when all the blessings flew 
out, except Hope. 

Pandour, (pdn'door.) [From the town of Pandur, 
— ——— Mil.) In the Austrian service, a former 
Hungarian foot-soldier. 

Panegyric, (pan-jirik.) [From Gr. gyrikos, 
suited to a public assembly.) (Rhet.) An eulogistic 
harangue or oration, written or uttered in praise of a 
person or body of persons. 

Panel, (pdn’il.) [From A.8. pan.) (Joinery.) A square 
of thin wood, framed or grooved in a large piece be- 
tween two upright piscis and two cross pieces; as the 
panel of a door. — ( ) A schedule or roll of parch- 
ment on which are written the names of the jurors 
returned by the sheriff; hence, commonly, the whole 


jury. 

Pangolin, (pdng’go-lin,) or SCALY ANT-EATER. (Zoöl.) 
The common name of the gen. Manis, fam. Effodientia, 
differing from the Ant-eater (gen. Myrmecophaga) in 
having the body, limbs, and tail clothed with large 
trenchant scales arranged like tiles, which they elevate 
when —* roll themselves into a ball, as they do when 
they would ward off the attacks of an enemy. 

Pan-Hellenism, (-h(l/len-izm.) (Pol) The theory 


of Greek autonomy. 

Pan-Hellenium, —— [From Gr. p 
and Hellenes, the Greeks.) (Gr. Antiq.) The natio 
council of the states of Greece. 

Panic, ( pdn’ik.) [From Gr. panikos, — fear— 
said to be derived from Pan, one of the captains of 
Bacchus, who with a few men routed a numerous 
army, by a noise which his soldiers made in a aps | 
defile, and which was augmented by a number o 
echoes.) Any groundless alarm, or sudden terror, in- 
epired by the misapprehension of danger. 

Panicle, ( pdn’e-kl.) [From L. panicula, a little thread 
wound on a bobbin.) (Bot.) A sort of inflorescence, 
in which the primary axis develops secondary ones, 
and the secondary tertiary. It is thereforea branching 
raceme. 

Paniput. ( pdn’e-pit,) acity of India, pres. of Bomba 
55 m.N.N.W. of Delhi; N. Lat. 29° 22’, E. Lon. 76° 517 
Pop. 18,000. 

Pannonia, (pdn-no'ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A large re 
gion of S.E. central Europe, b. by the Danube on the 
N., by Moesia and Illyricum on the 8., E. by the Dane 
ube, and W. by Noricum, was populated by a Celtic 
race, made a Roman p. by Tiberius, B. C. 8, and after- 
ward passed under the rule of the Huns, Ostrogoths, 
Longobardi, Avari, and Ungri, successively — from the 
last-named it became known to the moderns as Huy 


gary. 

Panola, ( pah-no'lah,) in Mississippi, a N. by W. co.; 
area, SUV sq. m. Capital, banolau—Iin Teras, a N.E. 
co., bordering on Louisiana; area, 480 sq. m. Capital, 
Carthage. 

Panorama, ( pdn-o-rah'mah.) [From Gr. pan, every- 
thing, and orama, a sight.) A picture on a very large 
scale, fixed around a room specially constructed for the 
purpose, so that from the centre a spectator may have 
a complete view of the objects represented. The artist 
must take an accurate plan of the whole surrounding 
country, as far as the eye can reach from a high point. 
Truth of representation and closeness of imitation are 
the great objects tc be aimed at in panoramas, and the 
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deception must be promoted 


the light is admitted. When it is well executed, the | Pa 


panorama produces a complete illusion. 

Pan-Slavism, (-sdv’izm.) (Fon Gr. 
Slavic.) (Hist.) The theory of uniting 
races under one autonomy. 

Pansy, (pdn'ze.) (Bot.) See VIOLA. 

Pantaloon, (pdn-tah-loon’.) [From It. leone, 
“I plant the lion ”— the old war-cry of the Venetians. } 
(Dram. Hist.) One of the chief characters in the pan- 
tomime. His dress originally included the article 
— by his name, which was introduced by the Vene- 
tians. 

Pantellaria, (-l-la’re-ah,) [anc. Coesyra,] an island 
of the Mediterranean, — to Italy, p. Girgenti, 
and situate 60 m. from the . coast of Sicily, in N. 
Lat. 36° 61/15”, E. Lon. 11° 54’ 29”. C.Oppidolo. Pop. 


7,000. 

Pantheism, (pdn'the-izm.) (Eron Gr. pan, every, 
and Theos, God.) (Philos.) The belief that the universe 
is not distinct from God; in other words, that it is 
both natura naturans and natura naturata. 

Pantheology, (-the-dl’oye.) [From Gr. pan, Theos, 
and logos, — A system of theology which com- 
prises all known religious beliefs. 

Pantheon, (pdn-the’én.) [From Gr. pantheion, from 
pan, every,and Theos, God ; literally, common to all the 
gods.] (Rom. Antiq.) A temple of a circular form, dedi- 
cated to all the heathen deities. It was built on the 
Cam Martius, by Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus 
and is now a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
all the martyrs. It is called the rotunda, on account 
of its form, and is one of the finest edifices in Rome. 

Panther, (pun'thir.) (Zoél.) A carnivorous animal 
of the fam. Felidx, measuring about six feet and a half 
from nose to tail, which is itself about 3 feet long. It 
differs from the Leopard chiefly by its superior size and 
deeper color. The manner it seizes its prey — lurking 
near the sides of woods, &c., and darting forward with a 
sudden spring — resembles that of the Tiger. The 
Puma, or Cougar, is sometimes called the American 
Panther. See FELIDa. 

Pantograph, PANTAGRAPH, or PENTAGRAPH, ( pdn’to- 
graf.) [From Gr. pan, all, and graphé, a writing.] 
(Arts.) An instrument by which drawings may be 
copied on a reduced or on an enlarged scale. 

Pantology, (-il’oje.) [From Gr. pan, pantos, and 
logos, doctrine.) A systematic compendium of all 
branches of science, or of general information. 

Pantometer, (-tóm'e-tŭr.) [From Gr. pan, pants, and 
metron, measure.] (Surv.) An instrument employed 
in taking all sorts of angles, distances, and elevations. 

Pantomime, (pdn’to-mim.) [From Gr. pan, pantos, 
and mimos, a mimic.) (Dram.) A theatrical entertain- 
ment, in which the representation consists altogether 
of gestures and actions, assisted by scenery, music, and 
machinery, dialogue or soliloquy being altogether ab- 
sent. Among the ancients, Puntomimes were persons 
who could imitate all kinds of actions and characters 
by signa and gesticulations. Scaliger supposes that 
they were first introduced upon the stage to succeed the 
chorus and divert the audience with apish postures and 
antic dances. In after times their interludes became 
distinct entertainments, and were separately exhibited. 

Paoli, PasquaLe bi, ( pah’o-le,) a Corsican general, B. 
1726, was appointed to the chief command of his coun- 
trymen in their revolt against the Genoese, 1755, and 
afterwards against France. D. in England, 1807. 

Papa, ( pah-puh’,) a manuf. town of Hungary, co. Wesz- 
prim, 82 m. S.E. of Vienna. Pop, 13,000. 

Peper. ( pa’pa-ee.) [From It. Papa, the Pope.) (Ecl. 

tst.) The office, dignity, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Pupe, or Roman Pontiff. 

Pa’pal States. See STATES OP THE CHURCH. 

Papaverncer, ( pa-pd-riir-a’se-.) ( Bot.) The Poppy 
fam., an O. of plants, all. Ranales. They consist of 
herbs or shrubs, usually with milky or colored juice, 
having alternate exstipulate leaves, and long one-flow- 
ered peduncles; fruit capsulur, with several parietal 
placentas; seeds numerous. The species are chiefly 
European, but are found scattered over tropical 
America, Asia, China, New Holland, Cape of Good 
Hope, &c. The order possesses well-marked narcotic 
propsar Opium is the concrete milky Juice procured 
rom the unripe capsules of Pupaver somniferum and its 
varietios. The seeds contain a large quantity of oil, 
which is extracted as an article of food, and for the use 
of painters. Olive oil is stated to be adulterated with 
it; an intermixture of comparatively little consequence, 
as the oil is destitute of narcotic properties. The seeds 
themselves, in Greece, Poland, and elsewhere, are eaten 
as articles of food, and bave an agreeable nut-like 
@avor. See OPIUN. 
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(Bot.) See PaPparaces. 
pa aCe, se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of planta 

all. Fapayales. ey are trees or shrubs, not branch- 
ing, with alternate lobed leaves supported on long 
slender petioles, and are found in 8. America and in 
other warm countries. One of the most importaat 
plants of the order is Carica Papaya, the Papaw-tree, 
which yields an acrid milky juice, and an edible fruit. 
The juice of the unripe fruit is anthelmintic. This tree 
is said to have the property of rendering meat tender. 

pape ales, ( pa-pda’ah-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of planta, 
sub-class Diclinous Exogens, characterized by dichla- 
mydeous flowers, superior consolidated carpels, parietal 
placente, and embryo surrounded by abundant albu- 
men. 

Faper, (pa’pir.) [From L. papyrus.) The well-knowa 
substance on which letters and figures are written or 
printed. The ancients were obliged to have recourse to 
a variety of substitutes for our paper — stone, wood, 
lead, skins, &c., but chiefly to papyrus. The latter was 
manufactured in Egypt, with great success, up to the 
5th century, when its use begun to decline in Europe, 
and it was gradually superseded by parchment and by 
P., which was made from cotton at least as early as the 
10th century. The Chinese and Persians were ac- 
ee very early with the mode of manufacturing 

> It must formerly have been made by a different 
process from that now employed, since, in the old speci- 
mens, there are no marks of the wires through which 
the water is drained at present. Various materials have 
been latterly employed besides finen and cotton, and 
with great success — among others, straw; in fact, an 
substance will answer if it contains woody fibre, whic 
is indispensable to a serviccable P. The substance used 
is first reduced to a pulp, the quality of which is of the 
greatest importance; size is mixed with the pulp, ex- 
cept in the manufacture of writing FP., to which it is 
enerally added when in sheets. The pulp is poured 
n moulds having wire bottoms, through which the 
fluid passes off; the marks caused by those wires are 
called “water marks,” but they are now avoided in 
wove P. by the use of a wire cloth. The P. is trans- 
ferred from the mould to a felt or woollen cloth, and 
when the quantity has reached a post or six quires, it is 
subjected to great pressure; this removes a | 
amount of the remaining moisture, after which it is 
placed in the drying-rooms; and when dry it is, if not 
sized before, dipped in a mixture of size and alum. 
After being dried, sorted, and pressed, it is made up 
into quires. P. is distinguished, as to its use, into 
writing P., drawing P., cartridge Z, copy, chancery, 
&c.; as to its size, into foolscap, post, crown, demy, me- 
dium, royal, &c. Some of these terms, thus fvolscap, 
are due to the water-marks formerly used by manufac- 
turers as a means of distinguishing their P. from that 
of others. Water-marks prevent frauds with regard to 
bank-notes, &c.; and they have sometimes, in courts 
of law, been the means of detecting forgeries of docu- 
ments pretended to be of an earlier date than what was 
evinced by the water-mark in the P. Paper is made 
either by hand or by machinery; and perhaps none of 
the useful arts have received more uttention in order to 
bring them to perfection than the / manufacture. 
France and England manufacture P. of a very fine 
quality; the Italiana and Germans are noted more for 
the durability of their P. than for its fineness. France 
claims, and perhaps with justive, the honor of its first 
invention; but almost every good automatic P. me- 
chanism at present mounted in France, England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, &c., are in common use, and some 
of them have been improved, in the U. States, whero 
more paper is made than in any other couutis. 
Many and various have been the improvements intro- 
duced, till at length the art has so completely triumphed 
over every difficulty that a continuous stream of fluid 
pulp is now passed round the cylinder- with unerring 
precision, and not only made into paper, but actually 
dried, pressed smooth, and every separate sheet cut 
round the edges, in the brief zpace of a very few min- 
utes. Paper is now employed for a great variety of 
purposes, among these such unlikely uses as the making 
of car-whecis and horse-skoes, which are said toauswer 
the purpose admirably. These are produced by cement- 
ing and pressing the sheets into a very hard and com- 


pact mass. 

Paper Nautilus, (nau’te-liis.) (Zodl.) Boo ARGONAU- 
TIDE. 

Paphos, (pd'fos.) (Anc. Geog.) A town of the island 
of Cyprus, now Aonuklia, supposed to have been founded 
by the Pheenicians, and anciently famous for its temple 
consecrated to Venus. —* ya 

Paphlagonia, (pdfta ne-ah.) no. . 

— ** country of Asia Minor, b. N. by the Caries, 8, 
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by Galatia, E. by Pontus, and W. by Bithynia. It be- | Papua, or New GUINEA, ( pah-poo’ah,) a great island of 


came a part of the Lydian empire, B. c. 560-546; of the 
Persian in 546; of the kingdom of Pontus, 290; and of 
the Roman p. of Galatia, B. c. 25. Under Constantine I., 
323-337, it became a separate p., with Sinope as its cap. 

Papier-maché, (pdp’e-d-mdsh-a’.)_ [Fr., chewed pa- 
per.} (Manuf.) A manufacture made of cuttings of 
white or brown paper, boiled in water, and beaten until 
they are reduced to a pulp, and then boiled in a solu- 
tion of gum-arabic, or of size, to give consistency to the 
pulp, which is afterwards formed into different shapes, 
by pressing it into oiled moulds. When dry, it is 
coated with a mixture of size and lamp-black, and af- 
terwards varnished. P-M. is rendered, to a great ex- 
tent, waterproof by mixing sulphate of iron, lime, glue, 
or white of egg, with the pulp; and almost fire-proof, 
by borax and phosphate of soda. P.-M. is extensively 
used for making tea-trays, snuff-boxes, and many other 
light and elegant articles, as well as a variety of toys, 
moulds of stereotype plates, &c. 

Papilioni > (-pil-e-On’e-de.) (Zoöl.) The Papilio 
fam., embracing lepidopterous insects whieh are the 
largest of our butterflies, and which generally have 
their hind wings extended into a tail-like appendage. 
The typical genus Papilio contains several American 
species, among which P. asterias and P. turnus. 

Papia, ( — pl. Papua. [L., a nipple} 
(Anat.) See Breast.—(Bot.) Any small elonga 
nipple-like protuberance, 

Papin, Denis, (pdp'in.) A celebrated French physi- 
cist, B. at Blois, 1647. He was called in 1687 to the 
chair of Mathematics in the university of Marburg, in 
Hesse-Cassel, the duties of which office he discharged 
till his death in 1714. To P. undoubtedly belongs the 
high honor of having first applied steam to produce 
motion by raising a pieton ; he combined with this the 
simplest means of producing a vacuum beneath the 
raised piston — viz., by condensation of aqueous vapor; 
he is also the inventor of the “ safety-valve,” an essen- 
tial part of his Digester. This latter machine consists 
of acylindrical iron vessel (Fig. 518), provided with a 
cover, which is firmly fastened down by the screw B. 








Fig. 518. — PAPIN’S DIGESTER. 


In order to close the vessel hermetically, sheet-lead is 
placed between the edges of the cover and the vessel. 
At the bottom of a cylindrical cavity, which traverses 
the cylinder S, and the tubulure o, the cover is perfo- 
rated by a small orifice in which there is a rod,n. This 
rod presses oy Bea a lever, A, movable at a, and the 


pressure ma regulated by means of a weight mov- 
able on this lever. The lever is so weighted, that when 
the tension in the interior is equal to 6 atmospheres, 
for example, the valve rises and the vapor escapes. The 
destruction of the apparatus is thus avoided, and the 
mechanism has hence received the name of safety-valve. 
The digester is filled about two-thirds with water, and 
is heated on afurnace. The water may thus be raised 

' to a temperature far above 190°, and the tension of the 
vapor increased to several atmospheres, according to 
the weight on the lever, 


Australasia, next wary of size to that of Australia, 
lies bet. 8. Lat. 0° 30’-10° 4’, E. Lon. 131° 4’-151° 30’, b, 
N. and N. E. by the Pacific Ocean, W. by the Sea of Mo- 
lucca, and S. by Torres Straits; length, 1,200 m.; area, 
estim. at 250,000 sq.m. Surface generally mountainous 
and heavily wooded. The aborigines comprise two dis- 
tinct varieties of the human race: those of the E. being 
of the African type, those of the W. of the Malaysian. 
This island, discovered by the Portuguese in 1511, and 
visited by the Dutch in 1615, was colonized by the lat- 
ter nation in 1828. In 1872, P. came under Byitish colo- 
nial rule. 


.) Agen. of plants, O. Cyperaceæ. The species P 
is famous for having furnished the ancients 
with a material for writing upon. In former times it 
gron abundantly in the marshy ground of the Nile 
delta, where it is now almost extinct, and also near 
Syracuse, where it is still plentiful. Its roots are tor- 
tuous, and in thickness about four or five inches; its 
stem, which is triangular and tapering, rises to the 
height of ten feet, and is terminated by a number of 
wide-spreading towering spikes, surrounded with an 
involucre composed of eight large sword-shaped leaves. 
The papyrus was prepared for use by cutting the inte- 
rior of the stalks, after the rind had been removed, 
into thin slices in the direction of their length; laying 
these, in succession, on a flat board ; placing similar 
slices over them, at right angles; cementing their sur- 
faces together by a glue, subjecting them to pressure, 
and drying. The size of the sheet was variable in 
length, to any desired extent. This material, in plia- 
bility, durability, and cheapness, exceeded every other 
employed by the ancients as we empoy paper — the 
skins of the Ionians, the linen of the Romans, the cote 
ton stuff and palm-leaves of the Indians, and the parch- 
ment of Mysia. Many of the papyri still existing ex 
hibit a great difference in texture; they are fragile, 
and difficult to unroll till exposed to steam or the damp 
of a moist climate. They are chiefly found in Egypt 
and Herculaneum. But as yet no work of any value 
has been discovered in them, though their deciphering 
has cost much trouble and ingenuity. Papyrus was in 
general use until the end of the 7th cent., after which 
it was gradually superseded by parchment and paper. 
We possess papyri written more than 2,000 years before 
the Christian æra. 


rap rus, (pa-pi’ris,) pl. Papyri. [L.; Gr. pa T 
scald 


Papyrography, ( pdp-e-rdg’ra-fe.) [From Gr. papy» 


ros, papyrus, and graphé,a writing.] A lately invented 
art, which consists in taking impressions from a kind 
of pasteboard covered with a calcareous substance 
(called lithographic paper), in the same manner as from 
stones in the process of lithography. 


Par, (pahr.) [L., equal.) (Com.) A term applied to 


any two things equal in value. In money matters, it 
indicates the equality of one kind of money or property 
with another. Thus, when $500 stock is worth exactly 
$500 specie, the stock is said to be at par; that is, the 
purchaser is required to give neither more nor less of 
the eommodity with which he parts than the nominal 
equivalent of that which he acquires. Thus, too, the 
par of exchange is the value of money in one piace 
equal toa given sum in another. In the exchange of 
money with foreign countries, the person to whom a 
bill is payable is supposed to receive exactly the same 
amount as was paid to the drawer by the remitter; but 
this is not always the case with respect to the intrinsic 
value of the coins of different countries, which is owing 
to the fluctuation in the rates of exchange among the 
several countries and great trading cities. In fine, bills 
of exchange, stocks, &c., are at par when they sell 
for their nominal value; above par, when they sell for 
more; and below par, when they sell for less. 


Para, ( pah-rah’,) [Pg., “father of waters,”] the name 


given formerly to the river Amazons (q. v.), but now 
confined to its 8. mouth or estuary, from 8. Lat. 1°, 
W. Lon. 50° 30’, a distance of 200 m. to the Atlantic, 
Its breadth fluctuates bet. 12 and 40 m., and it receives 
the Tocantins and other rivers.— A N.E. p. of Brazil, 
washed by the Atlantic. Area, 983,898 sq.m. Its sur- 
face forms one of the great Brazilian plateaux; soil 
highly fertile and productive. C. Pará. . 320,000. — 
PARÁ, a seaport-city, C. of above p., at the embouchure 
of the estuary of same name, 300 m. W.N.W. of Marans 
had ; S. Lat. 19 30’, W. Lon. 48° 22’ 33”. This is a finel 
built but unhealthy city, and forms the chief entre 

of the produots of the Amazon Valley, consequently 
its foreign commerce is extensive. Pop. 25,000. 


Parable, ( a-bl.) [From Gr. parabolg, literally, a 


comparison.| A fable or allegorical representation of 
something real or apparent in life or nature, from 
which a moral may be adduced for instruction... 


| PAR 


Parabola, (pa-rdb'o-lah.) [Same deriv.] 


Parabolism, (-rdb/o-lizm.) p: abello, I compare 
one thing with another.] (Aly.) The division of the 
terms of an equation by a known quantity that is in- 
volved or multiplied in the first term. 

Paraboloid, (-rdb'o-loid.) [From Gr. parabolé, and 
eidos, form.) , (Geom.) A solid figure traced out by a 
parabola revolving round its principal axis. 

Paracelsus, (pdr-ch-sél'stis,) a celebrated alchemist 
and empiric, 8. in Switzerland, 1498. He early adopted 


quackery as a profession, and, after making some alleged | 


wonderful cures, became prof. of medicine at Basle in 
1546. He, while there, instituted a system of medicine 
in opposition to those of Galen, Avicenna, Hippocrates, 
and Aristotle, and claimed te have discovered an es- 
sence, which he termed Elixir Vite, by means of which 
life céuld be indefinitely prolonged. P. mingled cabal- 
istic speculations and his peculiarly fantastic pseudo-the- 
ology with a fair degree of medical and chemical knowl- 
edge, and founded a school of charlatans which exer- 
cised considerable influence over medicine, physics, 
and mystical science, for more than a century after his 
death at Salzburg, in 1541. 

Paracentric, (-sén'triz.) [From Gr. para, and kentron, 
the middle.) (Ast.) The rate of motion at which a 
planet approaches nearly to, or recedes from, the sun, 
or centre of attraction. 

Parachute, (pdr’a-shoot.) aie: Gr. para, against, 
and Fr. chute, a full.) (Aerost.) A machine in the form 
of a large umbrella, intended to enable a person to de- 
scend from a balloon. While attached to the lower end 
of the balloon, it is closed, but it expands itself imme- 
diately when beginning to descend, on being liberated 
from that machine. 

Paraclete, ( pdr'ai-klét.) [From Gr. paraklétos, a sum- 
moning to one’s aid.) (Theol) A biblical term applied 
to the Holy Spirit, and signifying the Consoler, the 
Comforter, the Mediator. In the times of the Early 
Church, the opinion obtained to some extent that 
Christ was to send the promised P. in the flesh; hence, 
several impostors, such as Manes, Montanus, &c., pre- 
tended to be this expected Intercessor. 

Paracrostic, (-kris‘tik.) [Fee Gr. para, alongside 
of, akros, the outermost, and stichos,a line.} (Zit) A 
poetical composition in which it is necessary that the 
first verse should contain in order all the letters with 
which the succeeding verses commence. 

Paradigm, (pdr'a-dim.) [From Gr. paradeigma, a 
holding up to view.) (Gram.) An example of a verb 
conjugated in the several moods, tenses, and persons. 

Paradise, (pdr’a-dis.) (From Gr. paradeisos, a place 
of recreation.) A region of supreme felicity ; generally 
meaning the garden of Eden. When Christians use 
the word, they mean that celestial paradise, or place 
of pure and refined delight, in which the souls of the 
blessed enjoy everlasting happiness. 

Parad iseidee, ( pdr-a-dizh’ye-de.) (Zodl.) The Bird of 
Paradise fam., comprising insessorial birds peculiar to 
New Guinea and adjacent islands, and distinguished for 
their wonderfully developed and beautiful plumage. 
The Emerald Bird of Paradise, Paradiexa apoda, is 
about the size of the American Robin, maroon color, 
the top of the head and neck yellow, the throat and 
around the bill emerald. The sides of the tail have a 
splendid plume of long, loose feathers of a dolicate 
yellow hue, and on either side of these are two slender 
shafts nearly two feet in length. 

Paradox, (pir/a-doks.) [From Gr. paradozos, antago- 
nistic to opinion.] (Philos.) A tenet or proposition 
seemingly contradictory or absurd, or contrary to re- 
ceived opinion, yet true and well-founded in fact. 

Paraffine, (pdr'df-fin.) [From L. parum, little, and 
affinis, connected with.] (Chem.) One of the products 
obtained by the destructive distillation of coal, petro- 
leum, &c. It is a soft white substance without taste or 
smeli, composed of carbon and hydrogen. It has a 

ific gravity of about ‘87, and its melting-point is 
about 112°, is not decomposed by distillation, burns 
with a clear white flame without smoke or residuum, 
and does not stain paper. It dissolves easily in warm 
fat oils; also in cold essential oils, and in ether, but it 
resists the action of chlorine, strong acids, and caustic 
alkalies. This substance is manufactured into candles. 
P. oil is the rectified product of the distillation of bitu- 
minous coal at a low temperature. It is very fluid, has 
a pale yellow color, and is lighter than water. It has 
eome into extensive use for illuminating purposes. 
Solid paraffine can be obtained from it by the applica- 
tion of cold and pressure. 
ge, (pdr-a-yo'je.) (Gr., a moving alongside of.] 
( .) A figure of composition, by which the addition 
of a letter or syllable is made to the end of a word. It 
fo weed ia forming the diminutives of most languages. 


r 


: Gr. 
a) area (peat) rn 
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ra, past, and agin, 

mpetition. y way of distinction, imply- 

ing the highest degree ‘f excellence or perfection; 
thus we say, a paragon of virtue, beauty, &c. 

Paragram, (pdr’a-grdm.) (From Gr. paragramma, a 
comparing by writing alongside of.] A pun, or play upon 
words; hence, a punster is often styled a paragram 
malist. 

Paragraph, (pdr'a-grdf.) [From Gr. para, beside of, 
and graphé,a writing; on account of the mark eme 
ployed in referring to it.) (Lit.) Any portion or sece 
tion of a piece of literary composition which relates toa 
particular point, whether consisting of one sentence or 
many. P. are generally denoted by a break in the 
lines; when a large quantity of matter is intended tọ 
be compressed into a small space, they may be sepa 
rated by a dash, thus —. When used divisorily œ 
referentially, a P. is sometimes marked by the sign f. 

Paraguay, (pah-rah-gwi’,) a republic of 8. America, 
situate bet. S. Lat. 179-279, and W. Lon. 540-589, and b. 
N. by Brazil and Bolivia, E. by Brazil, S. by the Argen- 
tine Confederation, and W. by the latter and Bolivia. 
It is nearly oblong in form, has a length, N. to 8., of 
abt. 460 m. and an area estim. at from 73,000 to 85,008 
sq.m. Its E.and N.E. parts are intersected by moun- 
tain-ranges, the chief being the Sierra Amambohy, and 
the Maracayou Mts. The remaining portions constitute 
a generally level surface, interspersed with marshes, 
and occasionally lakes, as those of Ypao and Napurus. 
These tracts are in many cases densely wooded; and in 
others form admirable pasture-lands. Nearly one-half 
of the country consists, in fact, of one or the other ; — 
both being national property. P. is intersected through 
its centre, from N. to 8., by the river of same name, t 
pp. affluent of which is the Pilcomayo; on the S.W. the 

io Vermejo forms the Argentine frontier. The natus . 
ral products are very varied, but do not include the 
precious metals and other minerals common to the 8. 
Amer. Continent. There are but few manufs.; sugar, 
rum, cotton, course woollen cloths, and leather being 
almost its only industrial products. P. is divided inte 
25 depts. C. Asuncion. No official or other statistical 
returns are at present available. This country, discov- 
ered by Cabot in 1526, was ruled as an indep. state for 
nearly two centuries by the Jesuit missionaries. In 
1768 they were expelled, and the natives relapsed inte 
their normal state of barbarism. In 1811, they freed 
themselves from Spanish control, and in 1817 made 
Francia dictator. He ruled P. with a hand of iron till 
1841, when Gen. Lopez assumed the presidency. In 
1862, the latter was s. by his son, Francis Solano Lopez 
(q. v.), Who governed it till his death in 1870. (See AR- 
GENTINE CONFEDERATION and BRAZIL.) ton, 1876, 
203,844.— A great river of 3. America, flowing into 
the Parana near Corrientes. It rises in Matto-Grogse, 
Brazil, in 8. Lat. 13° 30’, W. Lon. 55° 51’, and takes a 
general 8. course of 1,800 m. Its waters, navigable for 
steamers to the mouth of its afluent the Cuyaba, were 
opened to foreign commerce in 1852. 

Parahyba, ( pah-rah-e’bah,) in Brazila river rising im 
the Sierra de Bobarema, and emptying into the Alan: 
tic in S. Lat. 7° 8’, W. Lon. 34° 45’, after an E. by N. 
course of 270 m. — A town, C. of a p. of same name, 66 
m. from Pernambuco. Pop. 14,000. 

Paraleipsis, SA {From Gr. — a 
passing over.) (Rhet.) A figure of speech, by which 
the orator pretends to ignore that which at the same 
time he really makes mention of. 

Parallax, ( pdr’dl-liks.) [From Gr. paraliaris, a pass- 
ing aside.) (Ast.) A change of place or aspect of a 
heavenly body; thus Diurnal P. signifies the differance 
between the places of any celestial objects as seen from 
the surface and from the centre of the earth at the 
same instant. Annual P. isa change in the apparent 
place of a heavenly body, caused by its being viewed 
from the earth in different parts of ita orbit. — (Level- 
ling.) The angle contained between the line of the true 
and that of the apparent level. 

Parallel, ( pdr’dl-ll.) [From Gr. para, alongside of, 
and aliélois, one another.| (Geom.) A term which des- 
ignates such lines and planes as are everywhere equi- 
distant from each other: hence, the word is metaphort- 
cally used to denote the continued comparison of two 
objects, particularly in history. 

Parallelism, (pdrdlictiem.) [From Gr. parallélee.] 
(Ast.) The situation of the earth's axis in its progress 
through its orbit. It is such, that if this axis is parallel 
to a given line in any one position, it will be parallel at 
the same time to any other position. This P. is the re- 
sult of the earth’s double motion, viz., round the sun 
and reund its own axis, or of its annual and diurnal 
motion; and we ewe to it the vicissitudes ef seasons and 
the inequality of day and night. 
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Parallelogram, (-lél'o-grdm.) [From Gr. parallélos 
and —* line.) (Geom.) A plane figure bounded 
by four right lines, of which each opposite pair are 
parallel and equal to one another. In common use, 
this term is applied for quadrilateral figures of a greater 

Parallel ped. ( 'péd,) or Parallelop! 

elo -o-pi or Parallelopipe- 
don, Copen)” [From Gr. parallélos.| (Geom.) A 
regular solid comprehended within six parallelograms 
the opposite ones of which are similar, parallel, and 
equal to each other; or it is a prism whose base is a 


parallelogram. 

Paralogism, (pa-rdl/ojizm.) [From Gr. paralogizo- 
mai, I count wrong.) (ZLog.and Rhet.) A reasoning 
false in point of form —that is, in which a conclusion 
n drawn from premises which do not logically warrant 

t;— opposed to syllogism. 

Paralysis, ( pa-rdl’e-sis,) or PALSY. m Gr. paralyo, 
I relax.] (Med.) A nervous disease, known by the loss 
or defect of the power of voluntary muscular motion in 
the whole body, or in a particular part. It appears 
under different forms; and may be a loss of the power 
of motion without a loss of sensation, or a loss of both. 
Sometimes it attacks the whole system; at others, it 
affects one side of the body, when it is called hemiplegia ; 
and at others only a single member. It frequently pro- 
duces a distortion of the mouth, an indistinctness of 
speech, and an impaired intellect. A paralysis of any 
of the vital organs is attended with immediate death. 

Paramagnet'ic. (Phys.) See DIAMAGNETISM. 

Paramaribo, (pah-rah-mah-re'bo,) a seaport-city of 
8. America, C. of the Dutch colony of Guiana, on the 
Surinam river; N. Lat. 5° 49’, W. Lon. 55° 22’, Pop. 


20,000. 

Parameter, — Sethe Gr. parametreo, I 
measure with.] (Math.) In Conic Sections, a constant 
line, otherwise called the latus rectum. In the parab- 
ola, it is a third proportional to the absciss and its cor- 
responding ordinate. In the ellipse and hyperbola, the 
P. of a diameter is a third proportional to that diame- 
ter and its conjugate. — The term also denotes the con- 
stant quantity which enters into the equation of a 


curve. 
[Sp.] (Geog.) In S. America, 


Paramo, (parak iso; 
the name of a mountainous tract, covered with sparse 


and stunted trees, and generally bleak and cold. Be- 
tween the tropics, they range from 10,000 to 12,000 ft. 
in altitude. 

Paraná, (pah-rah-nah',) a river of 8. America, which 
has its source in the p. of Minas-Geraes, Brazil, and 
joins the Uruguay to form the Rio de la Plata, after a 
devious course of 2,400 m., during which it receives the 
P y, Uruguay, Parnahiba, &c. It is navigable to 
vessels of 714 ft. draught, to Corrientes, 600 m. from its 
embouchure. — A southern p. of Brazil, b. N. by the p. 
of 8að Paulo, and W. by Uruguay and Paraguay. Area, 
15,000 sq.m. Soil fertile. C. Curitiba. Pop. 90,000. 

Farenaguis; ( pdr-an-ah’gwah,) a seaport of Brazil, on 

o 


“Pons same name, 170 m. S.W. of Santos. Pop. 
Para} t, (pdr'a-pét.) [From It. petto, a breast- 


work.] (Arch.) A breastwork or low wall (Fig. 519), 








Fig. 519. — PARAPET, A. D. 1250. 


used to protect the ramparts of military structures, and 
the gutters, roofs, &c., of churches, houses, and other 
buildings. 

Paraphernalia, (-/iir-na'le-ah.) [From Gr. para, 
beside, and pherné, a dower.] (ZLaw.) The goods which 
a wife brings with her at her marriage, or which she 
possesses beyond her dower or jointure, and which re- 
main at her disposal after her husband’s death. They 
consist principally of apparel, jewels, and personal orna- 
ments suited to her condition in life. Nor can the hus- 
band bequeath such, though, during his life, he has 
power to dispose of them. 

Paraphrase, (pdr'a-fraz.) 5 Gr. paraphrasis, an 
expressing in other words.} (Lit.) An explanation of 
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some text or passage in an author, in terms more clear 
and ample than in the original: a free translation is 
frequently, though improperly, styled a P. 

Para Pr Ery —— [Gr., a stroke given on one 
side.) (Med.) The loss of sensation and voluntary mo» 
tion in the lower part of the body, in consequence of de 
structive disease in or injury to a part of the spinal cord. 

Parasceve, ( pdr-a-se've.) [From Gr. — č, a pre- 
paring.) Among the Jews, the sixth day of the week, 
or Friday, 80 called because, not being permitted to pre- 
pare their food on the Sabbath-day, they provided and 
cooked it on the day previous. 

Paraselene, (pdr-a-se-le’ne.) [Gr., beside the moon.] 
—— A mock moon. The appearance of a luminous 

isc near the moon, due to the same cause as that which 
produces parhelia. 

Parasite, —— [From Gr. parasiteo, I cut with.] 
A common €c ter in the Greek comedies ; a low fel- 
low, who is ready to submit to any indignity, that he 
may be permitted to partake of a banquet, and who 
lives as much as ble at the expense of others. — 
(Zodl.) An animal which resides in or upon other ani- 
mals, deriving nourishment from its body. 

Parasitic, (pdr-asit/ik.) (Bot.) Growing into some 
other plant, and deriving food from its juices. 

Parati, ( pah-rah’te,) a flourishing seaport of Brazil, 135 
m. E.N.E. of Sad Paulo. Pop. 10,000. 

Parbuckle, —— pee) A mode of draw- 
ing up or lowering down an inclined plane any cylin- 
drical object, as a barrel or a heavy gun, without the aid 
of a crane or tackle. It consists in passing a stout ro 
round a post or some suitable object at the top of the 
incline, and then doubling the ends under and over the 
object to be moved. This converts the cask or gun into 
a pulley in its own behalf, and limits the pressure at 
each end of the rope to one-fourth the weight of the 
object moved, as felt on the incline. By hauling in the 
ends equally, the cask ascends, or vice versa. 


Parcere, (pidr’se.) (Myth.) See FATES. 
Par‘ceis, (BILL OF.) (Com.) Same as INVOICE, q. v. 
Parcener, (pdr’sen-iir,) or CO-PARCENER. [From L. 


poreon, a person.| (Law.) A co-heir, or one who holds 

y descent from an ancestor in common with others. 

Parchment, (pahrtch'mènt.) [Fr. — (Arts.) 
(Manuf.) The skins of sheep or goats, propan in such 
a manner as to render them proper for writing upon. 
Vellum is a similar preparation from the skins of calves 
kids, and lambs. The P. used for drums is obtained 
from the skin of asses, calves, and wolves; that for bat- 
tledoors from the skin of asses, and that for sieves from 
the skin of goats. P.is made by preparing the skins as 
if for tanning ; shaving down and pumicing them; then 
stretching and carefully drying them. When intended 
for the bookbinder, it is sometimes dyed green with 
verdigris. The use of P. is very ancient; the Hebrews had 
books written on the skins of animals in David's time, 
and Herodotus relates that the Ionians, from the earliest 
parios wrote upon goat- and sheep-skin, from which the 

air had been merely scraped off. — VEGETABLE P. isa 
tough and durable paper possessing many of the quali- 
ties of P., prepared by immersing ordinary unsized 
paper for a short time in strong sulphuric acid, and 
then washing it free of every trace of the acid. 

Paré, Aprons, ( pah-ra’,)a French surgeon, B. at Caval, 
1509, became the most eminent practitioner of his time 
as surgeon-in-ordinary to Henry II., Francis II., Charles 
IX., and Henry III. ; was protected by the latter during 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (P. being a Protestant); 
and first introduced the ligature of arteries in lieu ef 
cauterization. D. 1590. 

Paregoric, (pdr-e-gdrtk.) [From Gr. parégorikos, as- 
suaging.|] (Med.) A medicine which serves as an ano- 
dyne to pain. 

Parembole, ( pa-rém’bél.) [Gr., an inserting between. ] 
( Rhet.) A figure of speech by which a paragraph is in- 
troduced in the middle of a sentence, for the purpose 
of elucidation : — it is otherwise called paremptosis. 

Parenchyma, ( pa-réngk-ki’mah.) (Anat.) See Lunes. 

Parent, Cpa ent [From L. parens,— pario, I bring 
forth.) (ZLaw.) A term of relationship applicable to 
those from whom we immediately receive our being. 
Parents, by the law of the land, as well as by the law 
of nature, are bound to educate, maintain, and defend 
their children, over whom they have a legal as well as 
a natural power; they likewise have interests in the 
profits of their children’s labor, during their nonage, 
in case the children live with and are provided for by 
them; yet the P. has no interest in the real or personas 
estate of a child, otherwise than as his guardian. The 
laws relating to the mutual rights and duties of parents 
and children are a very important part of every cod 
and have a very intimate connection with the state 
society aud with civil institutions, 
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mthesis, ( pe-rén’the-sts.) m Gr. parentithé- 
et, I put in beside.) (Rhet) A figure by which a few 
words are inserted in a sentence to explain some por- 
tion of it. All kinds of parentheses may be removed 
without rendering the sentence grammatically incor- 
rect. The ancients placed in parentheses many things 
which we put in explanatory notes. 

Parhelion, ( par-é’le-tin,) pl. PARHELIA. [Gr., literally, 
beside the sun.} (Ast.) A mock sun. It is due to the 
sanre phenomena of refraction as those which produce 
halos and paraselene. Sometimes a white band parallel 
to the horizon is seen crossing the sun, and possessing 
about the width of its disc. At each extremity is a 
luminous image of the sun, sometimes colored like 
halos. Tangent circles sometimes proceed from these 
discs. Mariotte considered that all these phenomena 
are due to refraction through crystals of ice, and calcu- 
lation appears to confirm this view. 

Paria, (Gulf of,) ( pah’re-ah,) an inlet of the Carib- 
bean Sea, bet. the mainland of S. America and the island 
of Trinidad, and connecting with the before-named sea 
by four openings called the Dragon’s Mouths. Its length 
is abt. 100 m.; width, 13 m. 

Pariah, ( pa’re-ah.) [From Hind. pahériy@.] In India, 
one of a degraded tribe of natives, who live by them- 
selves in the suburbs of towns, and in the country dista. 
build their houses apart from the villages, and are de- 
prived of caste, strictly speaking. In cities, they dare 
not pass through the streets where the Brahmins live, 
nor enter a temple of the superior castes. They are 
prohibited from all approach to anything pure, and are 
doemed to a life of menial labor. 

Parian, (pa’re-dn.) [From Paros, q.v.] (Min) A 
fine kind of ceramic clay, used in tho fabrication of 
statuettes, cameos, &c. — P. MARBLE. ae) See MARBLE, 

Paridæ, (pa-ri’de.) (Zovl.) The Titmouse fam., com- 
prising birds which have the bill short, straight and 
conical, the wings short, and tail long. The Black-cap 
titmouse, or Chickadee, Parus atricapillus of Eastern N. 
America, is 5 inches long, the back brownish ashy, 
under parts whitish, top of the head black, and the 
sides of the head white. The Blue-gray Gnat-catcher, 
Polioptila cærulea of N. Amare l 
ica, is abt. 4inches long; lead- 
colored above, white beneath. 
The Pendulous Titmouse, 

ühalus pendulinus (Fig. 
520), derives ita name from its 
pensile purse-like or flask- 
like nest, generally suspend- 
ed at the end of some willow 
twig or other flexible branch 
of a tree that overhangs the 
water. Thisskilfully wrought 
habitation is woven from the 
cotton-like wool or down of 
the willow or poplar, with an 
opening in the side for the 
ingress and the egress of the 
artificers and their young; 
and ít is generally so placed as to droop over the brink 
of a rivulet or pond. 

Parietal, (pa-ri’e-tdl.) [From L. parietalis, belonging 
to walls.) (Anat.) The P. bones are two arched bones 
situated on each side of the superior part of the cra- 
nium. They are thicker above than below; but are 
somewhat thinner, and at the same time more equal 
and smooth, than the other bones of the cranium. In 
new-born iufants the ossa parietalia are separated from 
the middle of the divided os frontis by a portion of the 
cranium then unossified.—( Bot.) Growing to the walls 
or interior surface of an ovary. 

Parietaria, (pa-ri-e-ta’re-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Urticacer. P. Pennsyloanica, the common Pellitory 
or Hammer-wort, is a rough, pubescent annual herb, 
found in — places in the Eastern, Middle, and 
Northwestern States. P. officinalis, the Wall Pellitory, 
ra vy, many regarded as a valuable diuretic and lithon- 

ptic. 

Parima, (Sierra.) (pah-re’mah,) an offshoot of the 
Pacaraima Mts., Venezuela, bet. S. Lat. 4°-6° 30’, W. 
Bon. 649-679. It forms the source of the Orinoco, and 
culminates in Mt. Maravaca, 10,000 ft. above the sea. 

Paring, (pdr’ing.) [From pare.) (Agric.) The act 
or operation of slicing off the surface of pasture-land for 
converting it into arable soil. 

Parini, Giuszppr, (parene an Italian satirical poet, 
B. in the Milanese, 1729; D. 1799. Il Giorno is his pp. 


work. 
Paris, (pdr'ts.) (Heroic Hist.) The son of Priam, whose 
ent on Mount Ida, in favor of the beauty of 

enus (to whom he awarded the golden apple, rather 


than to Juno or Minerva), obtained for him the promise 
e6 l 
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of Helen, whom he afterwards carried off from the 
house of her husband. In the Trojan War, to which 
this gave rise, he was not distinguished; but the death 
of Achilles is ascribed to him. And he is said to have 
died of a wound from one of the arrows of Philoctetes, 

Paris, Matraew, an English chronicler. B. 1215; D. 
1259. Under the patronage of Henry II., he wrote the 
important works entitled Historia Major Angliæ, and 
Historia Minor Angliz — both authorities on early Eng- 
lish history. 

Paris, ( pdr’is ; Fr. pron. gere (anc. Zutetia,) a mage 
nificent city of Europe, C. of the republic of France, 
occupying, with its suburbs, the major part of the dept. 
Seine, and intersected by the river of that name; N. 
Lat. 48° 60’ 13”, E. Lon. 2° 20 24”. It stands in the 
centre of an amphitheatre, so to speak, which om the 
N. and N.E. is backed by considerable hilly elevation 
and is surrounded by a line of fortifications connect 
by a chain of forts. Divided by the Seine into two 
sections, the larger and more modern of which lies N. 
of that river, P. altogether absorbs an area of about 14 
sq. m. On the largest of several small islands cme 
braced by the Seine, is built the Cité, the most ancient 
part of the old cap. The city is, for electoral and mue 
nicipal purposes, divided into 20 arrondissements, each 
containing 4 quartiers. Surrounding it are fine, broad 
thoroughfares adorned with trees, known as boulevards, 
and dating their development to the improvements 
effected in the French metropolis during the reign of 
Napoleon III. J’. is essentially the most striking of 
European cities, from an architectural point of view. 
In the limits of this article it is impossible to do more 
than cursorily make mention of its chief public edifices 
and most characteristic features. N. of the Seine are the 
palaces of the Tuileries, the Louvre, the Palais Royal, and 
the Elysée; the Palais de l'Industrie (where was held 
the Exposition of 1867), the Bourse, the Hotel de Vill 
the Grund Opera and principal theatres, the Church o 
the Madeleine, &c.; in the Cité are the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame and the Palais de Justice; S. of the river, 
the palace and gardens of the Luxembourg, Invalides, 
Pantheon, Hotel Dieu, Palais Legislatif, Palais of the 
Legion of Hgnor, the College of France and the Feat 
schools of law, medicine, and the military art. ere 
too is the Jardin des Plantes. The pp. squares are the 
Places de la Concorde, Vendôme, Royal, des Victoir 
Carrousel, and that of the Opera. Inthe 8.W. section o 
the city is the Champ de Mars (q.v.); in the W. the mag- 
nificent promenade called the Champs Elysées, and the 
Bois de Boulogne. The manuf. interests of P. are of 
high importance, embracing as they do nearly all the 
artistic fabrications that conduce to the comfort and 
luxury of life. It connects by railroad with the lead- 
ing cities of Europe. — Originally a Roman station, P. 
became, in 608, the cap. of the Frankish kingdom, and 
during the reign of Henry IV. was greatly enlarged 
and beautified; still more so was this the case under 
Louis XIV. It was left, however, to Napoleon III. to 
place it first and foremost among European cities in 
respect of architectural improvement and embellishe 
ment; that sovereign may, in fact, be styled the creator 
of the Paris of to-day. The chief event in the modern 
history of Paris was its siege by the German army, which 
began on Sept. 15th, 1870, and lasted 136 days. The 
Parisians, notwithstanding the sufferings entailed upon 
them by famine in its most utter sense, as well as by 
the absolute deprivation of fuel during an exception- 
ally cold winter, defended their city until the last exe 
tremity of human endurance, resisting the enemy 80 
long as a piece of bread and a hope of outside help was 
left to them; both failing at the same moment, Jan. 
28, 1871, the besieged besought an armistice, which 
was accorded by the beleagvering army. Indepen- 
dent of the actual loss of lives killed in the defence, 
hunger, cold, and disease took away 72,523 Parisians, 
The city was laid under a contribution of 200,000,000 
france, which she agreed to pay, upon condition that 
the German army ehould not enter beyond the pre- 
cincts of the Champs Elysées, on her W. outskirta, 
The second siege of Paris within the same year, of 
that conducted by the Army of Versailles against 
the insurgent Communists (see COMMUNE OF PARIS), 
commenced on March 22d, 1871, and terminated by the 
victory gained by the former on May 28th. But that 
victory cost patriotic France the lives of several thoue 
sands of men, and P.some of the noblest of her na 
tional monuments, destroyed by the Communist mob 
enraged by defeat. Simultaneously did they set fire 
to the Hotel de Ville, the Palace of the Tuileries, the 
Louvre, and the Palace of Justice, besides the Arse 
the Court of Accounts, the Palace of the Legion 
Honor, the Hotel of the Ministry of Finance, &c. And 
of all these fine edifices, only one, the Louvre (sayə ita 
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rich library), was saved from utter destruction! Since 
the restoration of peace and order, workmen have been 
busily employed in restoring as fast as possible those 
architectural ornaments wrecked by a spirit of sav- 
age incendiarism, so that P. is rapidly reassuming the 
appearance she wore prior to the calamitous and rashly 
entered into war of 1870-71. Pop. (1888) 2,569,023. 

Paris, in Canada W., a town of Brant co., on Grand 
River, 72 m. N.N.W. of the Falls of Nilagara.—In Jlli- 
nois,a town, C. of Edgar co.,.abt. 114 m. E. of the city 
of Springfleld.—In Kentucky, a town, C. of Bourbon 
co., 40 m. E. of Frankfort. 

Parish, (pdr'ish.) (From Gr. parotkia, a neighbor- 
hood.) (Eccl. Law.) The circuit of territory placed 
under the spiritual charge of a minister of the church for 
the care of suuls therein. In England, a dist., assigned 
tu a church either from time immemorial or by act of 
parliament. — In Louisiana, a division of the State, cor- 
rexponding with what are called counties in the other 
States, and districts in 8. Carolina. 

Park, (pahrk.) [From A. 8. pearruc.] Originally, a 
large tract of land enclosed for the maintenance and 
custody of beasts of the chase; in its more modern ap- 
plication, any considerable extent of woodland and pas- 
ture surrounding a gentleman's country-seat, or within 
the precincts of a town or city, serving for purposes of 
ornament and decoration; asthe Furk of Versailles, in 
France; Regent Park,in London; the Central Park in 
New York; and Fairmount Park in Philadelphia. — 
(Mil.) A P. of Artillery, the whole train of ordnance 
belonging to an army or division of troops encamped or 
iu the feld. It is formed in lines; the guns in front, 
behind them are the ammunition-wagons, while the 
third line consists of the pontoons, tumbrils, &c. 

Park, Muxao, an African explorer, B. near Selkirk, 

cotland, 1771. He left England in 1795 to investigate 
he course of the Niger, and ascended that river to 
Bammakoo. He perished ina second similar expedi- 
tion, 1806. His Travels in the Interior of Africa (1799) is 
a work which has been repeatedly republistgad. 

Parks, National and State. A number of tracts 
of land have recently beeu set aside for preservation 
in this country for the various reasons cf attractive 
scenery, military fame, protection of water supply, ete. 
These include such places of interest as the Yosemite 
and Yellowstone valleys, the Mariposa grove of big 
„recs, and the Gettysburg and Chickamaugua battle- 
flelds. Other parks are projecte:! in the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the preservatioa of great tracts of fine timber 
land, at the headwaters of rivers. Of State parks may 
be mentioned the Niagara and Adirondack reservaticns 
in N. Y., and the [taska Lake Park in Minnesota, 

Parker, Treopore, (pdrkitir,) an eminent American 
theologian and philosopher, B. in Mass., 1810; D. at 
Rome, 1860. 

Parkman, Francis, ( pdrk’mdn.) an American author, 
B. in Boston, 1823. His pp. works are: The California 
and Oregon Trail (1849); History of the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac (1851); The Pioneers of France in the New World 
1865); Zhe Jesuits in North America (1866); and The 

iscovery of the Great West raed 

Parliament, (pdrle-mént.) [Fr., from Low L. parla- 
mentum, a conference. | — In England, the grand 
assembly of the Three Estates of the Realm, or the 
— council of the nation, consisting of the Sovereign, 

ords, and Commons, which forms the legislative 
branch of the govt. The word P. was introduced into 
England under the Norman kings, succceding to the 
witlenugemote or mecting of the wise men of the Saxons. 
A P. is called by a writ or letter from the sovereign, 
directed to euch lord, summoning him to appear; and 
by writs sent by the lord chancellor, under the Great 
Seal, commanding the sheriffs of each county to take 
the necessary steps for the election of members for the 
county and the boroughs contained in it. P. must be 
held at least once every three years; but as the mutiny 
act, land-tax and malt act, are passed only for a single 
year, its meetings are of necessity annual. On the day 
appointed for the opening of P., the sovereign sits in the 
House of Lords under a canopy, dressed in rebes, as are 
all the lords in theirs, and the Commons being sum- 
moned to the bar of that House, the sovereign addresses 
both Houses on the state of public affairs. The Com- 
mons are then required to choose a speaker, which of- 
ficer being presented to and approved by the sovereign, 
the latter withdraws, the Commons retire to their own 
House, and the business of P. begins. — (Fr. Hist.) Be- 
fore the first Revolution, the term P. was applied to the 
principal judicial courts of the country, as well as de- 

iberative assemblies. 

Parliamentarians, (-mén-ta'rednz.) (Eng. Hist.) 
An epithet given to those who sided with the Parlia- 
ment against Charles I., the adherents of the latter 
being kuown as Royalists. 
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Parma, (pdr'mah,) a p. and former duchy of N. Italy, 
bet. N. Lat. 44° 20’-45° 7’, E. Lon. 9° 23’-10° 40, b. N. by 
Lombardy, E. by Modena, and S. and W. by Tuscany. 
Area, 3,766 sq. m. Surface diversified, with a fertile 
soi}, watered by the Po and other rivers. This p. after 
v.e fall of the Roman empire became annexed to the 
Lombardy kingdom, then taken by Charlemagne, and 
incorporated with the Holy See in 774. In 1543, it be- 
came, along with Piacenza, elevated into a duchy under 
the rule of the Farnese fumily; and, in 1815, was re- 
constituted in favor of Maria Louisa, empress of Na- 
poleon 1., with a reversion in favor of the Duke of 
Lucca. In 1859 the dynasty of the latter was de- 
throned, and the country Hnully became incorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy in 1860, Prp. 256,029. — A 
fortit. city, C. of above p.,72 m. S.E. of Milan, with some 
fine public buildings, and manufs. of textile goods, lace, 
cutlery, glass, and musical instruments. Jp. 47,007. 

Parmenides, ( pdr-mén'e-drez,) a Grecian philosopher 
of the Eleatic School, flourished during the 4th cent. 

Parmesan, ( pdr-me-zdn’.) (Geog.) A native or inhab. 
of Parma, Italy; also, used adjectively, anything which 
has reference to the p. or city of that name. 

Parnahiba, ( pdr-nah-e’bah,) or PARANAHIBA, a river 
of Brazil, having its source in S. Lat. 119, W. Lon. 47°, 
and emptying into the Atlantic, in abt. S. Lat. 2° 50’, 
W. Lon. 41° 35’, after a course of abt. 750 m. 

Parnassus, (-ndsstis.) (Anc. Geog.) A celebrated 
Greek mountain, in Phocis, situate to the N.W. of Mt. 
Helicon, in N. Lat. 38° 35’ 57”, E. Lon, 22° 27° 36”. The 
highest of its three summits has an altitude of 8,068 
ft, and on its W. slope was Delphi, famous for its 
oracle, and also the Castalian fount. The highest 
peak was held sacred to Bacchus,and the rest to Apollo 
and the Muses— whence the saying of young poets 
“climbing Parnassus.” 

Parody, ( pdr’o-de.) [Gr. parédeo, I sing with certain 
ee (Lit.) A kind of writing in which the words 
of an author or his thoughts are, by some slight altera- 
tions, adapted to a different purpose; or it may be de- 
fined, a puetical pleasantry in which the verses of some 
author are, by way of ridicule, applied to another object; 
or a serious work {js turned into burlesque by affecting 
to observe the same rhymes, words, aad cadences. 

Parol, (pdr’dl.) (From Fr. — (Law.) A term 
Cesignating what is dune by oral declaration, as parol 
eridence, i. e. evidence which is testimony by word of 
mouth, in contradistinction to written evidence. 

Parole, ( pah-rol’.) [Fr..a promise.) (Mil.) A promise 
given by a prisoner of war, when suffered to be at large, 
to the effect that he will return at a time appointed, 
unless he shall have previously been discharged or ex- 
changed. 

Paroquet, (pdr-o-hrt’,) or PARRAKEET. (Zodl.) A dis- 
tinctive appellation for a group of Asiatic and Austra. 
lian birds, comprising the gen. Palæornis, fam. Pstitacid æ, 
which are smaller than the common Parrots, and have 
larger tails. 

Paron, (pa'rds.) one of the islanda of the Greek Archi- 
pelago, 5 m. W. of Naxia; N. Lat. 37°, E. Lon. 25° 11% 

n antiquity, it was noted for its fine marble, and in 
sculpture. C. Nausaa. Pop. 6,000. 

Parotid Gland, ( pa-rét’id.) [From Gr. pardtis, the 
glund beside the ear. (anaes A large conglomerate 
and salivary gland, situated under the ear, between the 
maxillary process of the temporal bone and the angle 
of the lower jaw. The excretory duct of this gland 
opens in the mouth, and is called, from its discoverer, 
the Stenonian duct. 

Paroxysm., (pdr’cks-izm.) [From Gr. parorysmos, an 
inciting to violence.) (Afed.) A fit of higher excite- 
ment or violence in a disease that bas remissions or 
intermissions; as, the poro deel of a fever. 

Parricide, rre-sid.) (From L. pater, father, and 
cado, to kill.) (Zaw.) A person who feluniously slays his 
father,or any near relation. By the Roman law P, was 
punished in a severer manner than other kinds of homi- 
cide. After being scourged, the delinquent was sewed up 
in a leathern sack, with a live doy, a cock, a viper, and 
an ape, and then cast into the sen. Solon made no law 
against P., supposing it impossible that any one should 
be guilty of so unnatural a crime ; nor had the Romans 
any law against it originally. We treat it as any other 
murder; but, in some German states, the P. is put to 
death with exquisite tortures. 

Parrot, (pdr’rot.) (Zotl.) See Psrrtacipg. 

Parrsborough, ( pdrz‘bro,) a seaport of Nova Scotia, 
Colchester co.. 60 m. N. by W. of Halifax. Pop. 1,000. 

Parry, Sir WILLIAM EDWARD, (pdr’re,) an English ex- 
plorer, B. at Bath, 1790; D. 1865. After accompanying 
Sir John Ross as second in command in an expedition 
for the discovery of the N.W. Passage, in 1815, he, ia 
following years, conducted several expeditions fitted out 
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for the same purpose, and in 1827 succeeded in reach- 
ing the highest polar lat. ever attained — 02° 45’. 
$Warsees’. (Ethnol.) See Guepnes. 

Parsley, (pdrsle.) (Bot.) See PETROSELINUM. 

Parsnip, (pardnip.) (Bot.) See Pastinaca. 

Parson, (pdr’sn.) [From L. persona.) (Eccl.) In its 
most general sense, a clergyman of whatsoever reli- 
gious denomination; more strictly, the rector, vicar, or 
incumbent of a parish, who has the parochial charge 
or cure of souls. A parsonage signifies the dwelling- 
house (with or without glebe) of the officiating minis- 
ter of a parish. In the U. States, it is the house and 
glebe appropriated to the residence and support of the 
incumbent or permanent pastor of a church or religious 
community. 

Part. (pdrt.) [From L. pare} (Math.) That portion 
of a given quantity, which, when taken a certain num- 
ber of times, will exactly constitute the units of such 
quantity ; as, 2 is a part of 10;—it is the converse of 
multiple, q. V. 

Parted, (pdrt’ed,) or Par’tite, [Same deriv.] ( Bot.) 
A leuf is so styled when its segments extend very 
nearly to the base of the blade, or the midrib. 

Parterre, (pdr-tdr’.) [Fr., from L. par, equal, and 
terra. the earth.] (Gardening.) A method by which a 
flower-garden is laid out in beds of various geometrical 
or fanciful forms. — ( Theat.) Same as PARQUET, q. v. 

Parthenogenesis, ( pdr-the-no-jén’e-sis.) [From Gr. 
peten a virgin, and genesis, generation.) ( Physiol.) 

term invented by Professor Owen to indicate propa- 
garon by self-splitting or self-dividing, by budding 

m without or within, and by any mode save by the 
act of impregnation; the parthenogenetic individuals 
being sexless or virgin females. See ALTERNATION OF 
GENERATION, 

‘Parthenon, ( penan) [Gr., one of tho names 
of Minerva.) (Gr. Antig.) The temple of Minerva at 
Athens; one of the most celebrated of the Greek tem- 
ples, and usually regarded as the most perfect specimen 
of Greek architecture. Many of the sculptures have 
been brought tv England, and are now in the British 
Museum, where they form, with some other remains of 
antiquity, the cullection termed the Elgin Marbles. 

Farinenope; (-thën'o-pe.) ( Myth.) One of the syrens 
who, from despair of being unable to charm Ulysses, 
threw herself into the sea. 

Parthia, (pdr'theah.) (Anc. .) A country of W. 
central Asia, b. N. by Hyrcania, 8. by Caramania De- 
serta, and W. by Media. Its C. was Hecatompylon. 
During the zenith of its power, P. extended N. from 
the Caucasus to the Erythræan Sea S., and from the 
Indus to the Tigris E.and W. Its people were a Scy- 
thian race, essentially warlike, and the finest horsemen 
of the anc. world. After becoming subject to Persia, 
P. became a Macedonian satrapy, next a Syrian p., till, 
in 256 B.C., its people recovered their independence. 
and established an empire which, under the dynasty of 
the Arsacidm, existed till 226 a. D., and which extended 
from the Indus to the Euphrates, and from the Oxus to 
the Persian Gulf. Ultimately, P. became absorbed into 
the Persian empire of the Sassanidæ dynasty. 

‘Partialist, (pdr'shdl-ist.) (Theol.) A believer in the 
doctrine of atonement as having application to the 
elect only. 

Participle, (pdr'te-stpl.) [From L. particeps, sharing.] 
(Gram.) A word so named because, in certain lan- 
guages, it participates in the nature both of a noun and 
averb; being variable through the genders, numbers, 
and cases, like the former, and regarding time, action, 
&c., like the latter. P. sometimes lose the properties 
of a verb, and become adjectives; as, it is a thing of 
amazing absurdity; she is a woman of noted beauty. 
In English there are two P.— the present and past ; the 
former ending in ing, the latter in en, ed, d, or t 

Particle, (pdr'te-ki.) [From L. particula, a small part.) 
(Phys.) One of those minute atoms or portions of a 

y, the aggregation of which constitutes the whole 
Mass or substance.—(Gram.) A part of speech which 
is capable of any inflection ; as the preposition, conjunc- 
tion, &c. The term is, however, more accurately ap- 
plied to those minor words which impart perspicuity 
and precision toa sentence, but respecting whose exact 
use grammarians are not agreed. Thus, in English, 
now, then, truly, &c. It is also used to indicate those 
words which are termed enclitics, and which cannot be 
used separately, but must be joined with another word; 
as the Eng. sever in whatsoever, the Lat. que in virum- 


que, &. 

‘Partisan, ( pdr’te-sdn.) [From L. pars, partis, a part.] 
(iL) Same as GUERILLA, q. v.— ( Pol.) One who steadily 
adheres to a political pariy or faction. 

rom 


Partite rtit.) [F ; itus, a dividing.] (Bot. 
Divided Pion aia to ‘os base. thus, — * 
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the deepest divisions into which a leaf can be cut with- 
out becoming compound. 

Partition, (-tish'tn.) [Same deriv.) (Arch.) A wall 
which serves to divide one room of a house from 
another; in ships, it is termed a bulkhead. — ( Mus.) A 
score. — (Law.) The division of an estate apportiona- 
ble between two or more persons conjointly interested. 

Par'titive. (Gram.) Same as DISTRIBUTIVE, q. v. 

Partnership, (pdrt/nur-ship.) (Law.) The assecia- 
tion of two or more persons for the prosecution of any 
trade, manufacture, or commercial enterprise, at their 
joint expense. In this case the connection is formed 
by contract; each partner furnishing such a part of the 
capital stock, and being entitled to such a proportional 
share of profit, and subject to such a proportional share 
of loss as may be agreed upon; or one or more of the 
partners furnishing money or stock, and the others 
contributing their services. A P. or association of this 
kind is a standing or permanent company, and is de- 
nominated a firm or house. There is no particular form 
of contract necessary for P., nor even a writing. Ifno 
period has been fixed for its dissolution, any one part. 
ner may dissolve it; and if a period has been fixed, it 
will be dissolved, in the absence of a proviso to the con- 
trary, by the bankruptcy, attainder, death, or, in the 
case of a female, the marriage of a partner; but, so far 
as the public is concerned, notice must be given that it 
has been dissolved. The P. will be bound by the en- 
gagements of any partner, acting with reference to the 
joint business. By means of the act called incorpora- 
tion, or by registration as a “limited” company, the 
shareholders in a joint-stock company may protect 
omalta from all liability beyond the amount of their 
shares. 


Partridge, (pdrtry.) [Fr. perdriz.] (Zodl.) See PER- 


DICIDZ. 

Partridge-berry. (Bot.) See GAULTHERIA. 

Partridge-w . (Bot) The very pretty hard- 
wood of certain 8. American and West Indian trees, one 
of which is supposed to be Andira inermis. It is usu- 
ally of a reddish color, in various shades from light to 
dark, the shades being mingled in thin streaks. Its 
chief use is for cabinet-work. 

Party, (pdr'te.) [From L. pars, partis, a part.) (Fol) 
A number of persons combined for the purpose of pro- 
moting, by their joint endeavors, their own views, ac- 
cording to some principles on which all of them are 
agreed; — it differs from faction, inasmuch that it im- 
plies a less dishonorable association of persons, or more 
justifiable designs.— ( Mil.) A small detachment of 
men sent upon auy particular duty; as, a foraging 
party.—(Hler.) The division of a field by a line run- 
ning in the direction of an ordinary : thus, party per 

pale, party per fesse, &c. 

Pas, g paw.) [Fr.] A step; thus, in music, the pas re- 
double, that is, a quickstep played by military bands. 
Pascagoula Bay and River, { pdekah-goo'lah,) in 
Mississippi. The bay is an ihlet of the Mexican Gulf, 
Jackson co., and receives the river, which is formed in 
Greene co. by the junction of the Leaf and Chickasah- 


way. 
Pascal, Biaise, (pds’kdl,) an illustrious French phi- 
losopher and mathematician, B. in Auvergne, 1623. He 
early displayed astonishing mental precocity, and at 
the age of 16 wrote a treatise on conic sections which 
elicited the surprise of Descartes. Thenceforward he 
devoted his whole life to scientific pursuits, and, in 1654, 
he entered the cloister of Port-Royal, as an affiliated 
member of the Jausenist party. D. 1662. The labors 
of P. were multifarious; he exploded the antiquated 
theory that “ nature abhors a vacuum” by proving by 
barometric experiments the theory of atmospheric 
pressure; and in his philosophical writings displayed 
such powers of profound and condensed thought, ex- 
pressed ina style of rhetoric that has never been sure 
passed, that he is credited, says Hallam, “by having, in 
his Provincial Letters, done more to ruin the name of 
Jesuit than all the controversies of Protestantism or all 
the fulminations of the Parliament of Paris.” His 
Thoughts (1670) are by many critics ranked even higher 
in point of excellence than the Letters. 
Paschal, (pds‘kdl.) [From Heb. põach, the Passover.]} 
That which has reference to the Passover, or to Easter. 
Pas’chal I., Pope, s. Stephen V.817, crowned the Em- 
ror Lothaire, and D. in 824. —P. II. ( aintere)s. Urban 
I. in 1099, and conceded, after an obstinate resistance, 
the right of investiture to the Emperor Henry V. D. 
1118. — P. ITI. (Guido de Cremna) an anti-pope, elected 
in 1165 in opposition to Ale r IIL, received recog- 
nition by the Emperor Frederick 1. and D. in 1168. 
or CERRO DE Pasco, (pds’ko,) a mining-town of 
Peru, 6. of p. of same name, dept. Junin, m. N.R, 
of Lima. . 10,000. 
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Pas-de-Calais, ( parae ken a N. dept. of France, 
d. N. by the Strait of Dover, 8. by the dept. Somme, 
and W. by the English Channel. Area, 2,624 sq. m. 
Surface generally elevated, and ‘soil fertile. ©. Arras. 
Pop. 749,777. 

Pasiphaë, (pah-sif'a-e.) (Myth.) The wife of Minos, 
and mother of the Minotaur. 

Pasgquinade, ( pds/kwin-dd.) [From a mutilated statue 
at None named Pasquin, anciently used for pasting 
satires upon.] (Lit) A lampoon, squib, or written 
satire. 

Pasquotank, (pås'kwo-tŭngk,) in N. Carolina, a N.E. 
co., washed by Albemarle Sound; area, 300 sq. m.; C. 
Elizabeth City. Pop. 8,181. 

Pass, (pds.) (From L. passus.) (Mil) A narrow defile 
which renders entrance into a country difficult for an 
army. — ( Fencing.) A thrust intended to pierce an ad- 
versary. — P. oy Arms. (Chiv.) A bridge, road, or other 
Darrow p e undertaken to be defended by knights in 
days of old. They who held a pass hung up their arms 
on trees, poles, columns, &c., erected for that purpose ; 
and such as were disposed to dispute the pass touche 
one of the pieces of armor with his sword or lance, a 
challenge which the other was bound to accept. 

@, (pde/eGj.) [From L. passus, a step.) (Mus.) A 
succession of sounds, forming a member or phrase in a 
composition. 

Passaic, (pds-sa’'ik,) in New Jersey, a river which, 
rising in Morris co., embouches into Newark Bay bet. 
Hudson and Essex cos., after a course of 100 m.— A 
N.N.E. co., b. on New York; area, 270 eq. m.; C. Pater- 


son. 
Passamaquoddy (pds-sa-mah-kwdd'de) Bay, an 
inlet of the N. Atlantic, bet. Maine and New Brunswick, 


and the receiver of the 8t. Croix river. Length 15 m., 
mean width 10 m. 

Passant, (pds'sdnt.) (Her.) A term designative of 
a lion or other animal in an escutcheon, represented 
as walking leisurely. When walking with his head 
affronté, or looking full-faced, it is termed passant 

nt 


Passau, (pdssow,) a fortif. town of Bavaria, at the 

— of the Inn and Danube, 92 m. E.N.E. of Munich. 

ere a treaty was concluded in 1552, which secured to 
German Protestants full religious rights. Pop. 13,300. 

Pass’-book. (Com.) A book in which a tradesman 
enters each item of goods bought on credit, and then 
passes it to his customer to serve. 

Pas‘seng. (Zovl.) See CAPRA. 

Rassenger-pigeon, (pds'stnjiir.) (Zodl.) Beo Co- 
LUMBIDÆ. 

Pass-parole, (-pa-rél’.) (Mil) A command given at 
the head of an army, and communicated by word of 
mouth to the rear. 

Passe-partout, (pds-pdr-ton’.) [Fr.] A master-key, 
or a key that will open several or all of the locks be- 
longing to the same house, room, or piece of furniture. 
— (Fine Arts.) In engraving, a plate or piece of wood 
the centre of which has been removed for the insertion 
of — of art, and the frame or border suitably deco- 
rated. 

Passifloracere, ( pas-se-flo-ra’se-e.) (Bot.) The Pas- 
sion-flower fam., an order of plants, all. Violales. They 
are herbs or shrubs, often climbing, with alternate, 
stipulate or exstipulate leaves; and are natives chiefl 
of the warm climates in America, and in the E. and W. 
Indies. The typical gen. Passiflora has axillary flowers, 
supported peduncles; the calyx is widely spreading, 
and divided into ten parts. To the base of the calyx is 
attached an interior crown, composed of a great num- 
ber of filaments. The P. crerulea, or blue-rayed com- 
mon palmated Passion-flower, has long slender stalks, 
ascending, upon any support by their claspers, thirty 
or forty feet high, with one large palmated leaf at each 
joint, and at the axillas large spreading flowers, with 
whitish-green petals, and a blue radiated nectarium — 
succeeded by large, oval, yellowish fruit. It flowers 
from July until October; the flowers are very large and 
conspicuous, and their composition is exceedingly cu- 
rious and beautiful; but they are only of one day’s du- 
ration, generally opening about 11 or 12 o'clock, and 

dually closing the next day, when they assume a 
ecayed appearance, and new flowers succeed. 

Passing-belll, ( pde'sing-,) the bell that is tolled im- 
mediately after a person’s death; it was originally 
called the soul-bell, because formerly superstitiously 
sounded to drive away any evil spirit that might seek 
to take possession of the soul of the moribund. — P.-note, 
(Mus.) A note intervening between two alien chords, 
and serving to assist the progression. 

Passion-flower, (pdeh'tiw.) (Bot.) Bee Passtr.o- 


RACER. 
Passive, (pdssiv.) [From L. passivus, a suffering.) 
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(Gram.) A term which designates a verb when it com 
veys the effect of an action performed by some agency; 
as, in English, I am loved. 

Passover, (The,) ( pds’o-riir.) [Heb] (Sacred Hist.) 
A solemn festival of the Jews, celebrated on the léth 
day of the month following the vernal equinox ; and 
instituted in commemoration of their providential de- 
liverance on the night before their departure from 
Egypt, when the destroying angel, who put to death 
the first-born of the Egyptians, passed over those houses 
of the Hebrews which were sprinkled with the blood 


of a lamb. 

Passport, (pde'pért.) [Fr. passe-port, a safe-conduct.} 
(Inter. Law.) A document issued in time of war for the 
protection of a neutral ship in a neutral state. — ( Europ. 
Law.) A written license granted by the ruler or gov- 
ernor of a country or state, empowering the person in 
whose behalf it is issued to pass without let or hin- 
drance through his territories, or to navigate a particu- 
lar sea without molestation. A P. usually describes 
the person, profession, and destination of the bearer; 
it is also intended to testify that his character is good, 
and the object of his journey lawful. P. must have the 
visé, or indorsement, of the ambassador or consul of the 
country into which a traveller proposes to enter. In 
some parts of Europe, Austria and Russia for instance, 
the rule is very stringent on this head. In France, the 
use of P. was Abolished by Napoleon ITI., and a propo- 
sition on the part of Pres. Thiers to revive the practice 
in 1872, met with such universal condemnation that it 
was withdrawn. 

Pass’-word, (wărd.) (Mil.) A secret word or coun- 
tersign given to a person to enable him to pass through 
military lines, &c. 

Pasta, Giupftta, ( pds'tah,) a celebrated cantatrice, of 
Jewish extraction, B. near Milan, 1798, earned for here 
self a European reputation by her magnificent operatio 
impersonations. D. at Como, 1865. 

Paste, (pās.) [From L. pastus, dough.] Generally, an 
kind of soft, viscous substance that may become hard- 
ened by exposure to heat. 

Pasteboard, (pdst/bérd.) (Arts.) A kind of thick 
paper, made of single sheets fastened one upon the 
other by means of paste or other cement. 

Pastel, ( pds‘t4l.) (From L. pastillus, a roll.) (Paint.) A 
crayon formed with any color and gum-water, and 
for painting on paper and parchment. Want of dura- 
bility is the great defect of pictures painted with P. 

Pastern, (pds‘itirn.) [Fr. pasturon.] (Far.) That part 
of the foot of a horse which is beneath the fetlock and 
reaches to the heel. The pasternjoint is the joint in a 
horse's leg nearest the foot. 

Pasticcio, ( pdetich'yo.) [From Ital. pasticco, a pie.} 
(Afus.) A word used to denote an opera composed of de- 
tached airs, by different composers, occasionally intro» 
duced.—{ Paint.) A picture painted by a master, in imie 
tation of the style of some other painter. Teniers and 
Luca Giordano were very successful ia this way. 

Pastil, (pds-tél’,) or Pastille. [From L. 

a little roll.) (Pharm.) A kind of scented fumigator 
used for sweetening the air of rooms, &c. Also, a kind 
of lozenge or bon-bon. 

Pastinaca, (pds-tin-a/kah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Apiacez, the most important species of which is the 
Common Parsnip, P. sativa, which is a native of Eu- 
rope. It is a biennial, with angular furrowed stem, 

feet high, pinnate leaves with ovate leaflets, rather 
shining, cut and serrated, and a three-lobed terminal 
leaflet. The root of the wild plant is white, aromatic, 
mucilaginous, sweet, but with some acridness; and in- 
jurious effects have followed from its use. Cultivation 
has greatly modified the qualities both of the root and 
foliage, rendering them much more bland. The P. has 
long been cultivated for the sake of its root, which in 
cultivation has greatly increased in size, and become 
more fleshy. The flavor is disliked by some, as well as 
the too great sweetness, but highly relished by others ; 
and the root of the P. is more nutritious than that of 
the carrot. i 

Pastoral, (pås'tòr-dl.) [From L. pastoralis, pertaining 
to shepherds.) (Ztt.) Something descriptive of a shep- 
herd’s life; or a poem in which any action or passion 
is represented by its effects on a country life. The 
characteristics of this poem are simplicity, brevity, and 
delicacy; the first two of which render an eclo or 
idyl natural, and the last delightful. — (Zccl.) book 
relating to the cure of souls; it includes the execution 
of the duties of a clergyman, or the practical applica- 
tion of his theological knowledge. 

Pasture, (pds‘tir.) [From L. pastura, a place of feed. 
ing.) (Agric.) Ground covered with grass appropriated 
for the food of cattle. 


Patagonia, ( pdt-a-go'ne-ah,) the southernmost region 
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of S. America, lying 8. of Lat. 38°, b. N. by the Argen- 
tine Provs. and Chili, and S. by the Straits of Magellan, 
which separate it from Terra del Fuego. E. and W. it 
has the Atlantic and Pacific oceans respectively. The 
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Fig. 521. — ENTRANCE TO THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN, 


interior of this country is so little known as to render 
description impossible. The natives, long considered 
to be a race of giants, are tall, but not taller than the 
ordinary height of man. Their skin is of a coppery 
brown, and they lead a sort of shiftless, migratory ex- 
istence. P. was discovered by Magellan in 1519, 

Patany, ( pdt'ah-ne,) a seaport of Siam, in N. Lat. 6° 50’, 
E. Lon, 101° 40’. Pop. 100,000, 

Patapsco, ( pdah-idp’sko,) a river of Maryland, rising in 
Carroll co., and flowing into a bay of same name —an 
arm of Chesapeake Bay — bet. Anne Arundel and Balti- 
more cos. 

Patchouli, ( pach’oo-le,) a well-known perfume. See 


PoGOsTEMON, 

Paté, (pdt'a.) [Fr., paste.] (Cookery.) A pie made of 
game or other. meats; as, the paté de foie gras, a pie 
made of the fatted livers of geese. 


-Aetate h pah-tél’lah.) (Anat.) See KNEE-PAN. 

Patellide, (pa-téllede.) (Zoil.) The Limpet fam., 
comprising gasteropodous mollusks which have the 
shell conical, with the apex turned forward. 

Paten, (pdt'in.) [From L. patena.] (Eccl.) In the 
Rom. th. Church, a richly-chased circular plate used 
in the service of the Mass. Also a similar plate em- 
ployed for holding the bread distributed in the office of 
the Eucharist. 

Patent, (påt'čnt,) or Lerrers-Patent. [From L. pa- 
tens, open.) In England, a writing stamped with the 
Great Seal, granting a dignity, an office, or a privilege, 
or authorizing some benefit which a person could not 
otherwise enjoy.—(Amer. Law.) The title-deed by 
which a gov., state or federal, conveys its lands. — More 
usually, an instrument by which the U. States secure to 
inventors for a limited time the exclusive use of their 
inventions. A patent may be granted to the first in- 
ventor or discoverer of any new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter, or of any new 
and useful improvement thereon. A bare principle not 
showing any practical application is not patentable. 
The inventor of anything patentable may file a caveat 
in the Patent Office, and obtain protection of his in- 
vention for one year; but before the expiration of this 
period a complete specification must be prepared, de- 
scribing fully and clearly the.whole invention, and this 
must be lodged with the Commissioner of Patents. The 
invention is then secured for 17 years. The necessary 
qualifications to ess, and the formalities to be fol- 
lowed in obtaining a P., along with the rights and 
remedies of a patentee thereto belonging, are so mani- 
fold, that to recount them within the limits of this arti- 
cle would"be to encroach beyond its space. The reader 
is, therefore, referred to the New Patent Law of July 8, 
1870. In England, an invention is at first secured for 
3 years only; a payment of £50 will secure an addi- 
tional term of 4 years, and the payment of the farther 
sum of £100 will extend the patent for an additional 
term of 7 years, that is 14 years altogether. In France, 
a patent is called Brévet d'invention. 

Patentee, (pdt-ént-é’.) The holder of a patent. 

Patera, (pdt'e-rah.) [L.a bowl.] (Arch.) A circular 
ornament resembling a dish, often worked in relief on 
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friezes, &c., in classical architecture; the term has also 
come to be applied to a great variety of flat ornaments 
used in all styles of architecture, to many of which it is 
extremely inappropriate, such as the flowers in Gothie 
cornices, &c. 

Paterno, tir’no,) a town of S. Italy, in Sicily, p. 
and 10 m. N.N.W. of the city of Catania, at the base of 
Mt. Etna. Pop. 13,961. 

Paternoster, (pa'tir-nds'tir.) [L., our Father.] (Ecol 
The Lord's Prayer, so called from its two opening Latin 
words. —(Arch.) A sort of ornament for astragals, &c., 
cut in the form of beads either round or oval. 

Paterson, (pdl'iir-sn,) in New Jersey, a handsome and 
thriving town, C. of Passaic co., on the Passaic River, 13 
m. N. of Newark. It has extensive manufs. of machin- 


ery, arms, &c. 

Pathetic Muscle, (pa-thétik.) [From Gr. patheti 
from pathos, suffering.| (Anat.) The oblique superior 
muscle of the eye. — P. NERVES. (Anat.) The quadruple 
pairs of cerebral nerves, or those small nerves which 
ure supposed to have the property of influencing, by 
certain movements of the eyeball, the expression of the 
face. 

Pathogeny, (pd-thdj’e-ne.) [From Gr. pathos, pain, and 
— — Oued pat pathological dept. 
which treats of, ‘or has reference to, the inception, pro- 
duction, and development of disease. 

Pathognomonic, (-no-mén’ik.) [From Gr. pat 
monikos, adapted to judge of pain.| ( Med.) A term which 
describes those symptoms which are peculiar to, or ex- 
clusively characteristic of, a particular disease. 

— g A (på-thòl'o-je.) [From Gr. ogeo, I 
treat of disease.) That branch of medicine which is 
concerned with diseases, their causes and symptoms. 
Its objects are to ascertain the various symptoms which 
characterize the disorders of each organ of the body, 
and especially the diagnosticand pathognomonic symp- 
toms, which afford the means of discriminating between 
diseases that resemble each other; to determine the 
causes, both predisposing and exciting, by which dis- 
eases are induced; and to ascertain the mode of cure, 
and the nature and operation of the remedies adapted 
to the various circumstances and periods of diseases. 
Physiology teaches the nature of the functions of the 
body in a state of health; pathology, the various de- 
rangements of those functions which constitute dis- 


ease. 
Pathos, (pd’thés.) [Gr., any violent emotion or sensa- 
tion.] ( Lit.) That quality of nature and art which 


excites the feelings of pity and sympathy. 

Patient, ( pa’shént.) [From L. patiens, ma hen 
A person who is under medical treatment for the cure 
of any disease or disorder. — ( Physiol.) That which re- 
ceives impressions from external agents; or whatever 
is passively affected. 

Patmos, (pdt’mds,) an island of the Greek Archipel- 

o, off the W. coast of Asia Minor, 20 m. 8. of Samos; 
N Lat. 37° 17’, E. Lon. 26° 35’. Here St. John wrote the 
Book of Revelation. 

Patna, ( pdt’nah,) a large and prosperous city of Brit. 
India, C. of a dist. of same name, in pres. Bengal, 300 m. 
N.W. of Calcutta; N. Lat. 25° 37’, E. Lon. 859 15’. This 
was the earliest commercial depôt of the English East 
India Company. Pop, 284,132. 

Patos, (Lake,) (pah’tdz,) a arge expanse of water 
formed by the Brazilian river Jacuhy, p. Rio Grande do 
Sul. Area, 5,000 sq. m. 

Patras, (pah-trds’.) [Anc. Patrac.] A fortified seaport 
of Greece, C. of the nomarchy of Achaia, in the Morea, 
on a gulf of same name, 13 m. 8.W. of Lepanto. $ 
10,000. —'Fhe Gurr or P., an inlet of the Ionian Sea, 
on the N. coast of the Morea, has a length of 22 m., by 

— — k) [F —— 
atriare tre-drk.) [From Gr. patriarc —— 
& race, aa nh: I govern.] It properly signifies the 
head or chief of a family. e name of patriarchs is 
generally confined to the progenitors of the Israelites 
who lived before Moses, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, &c.; or 
to the heads of families before the flood, as the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs. The appellation has from hence 
been transferred to the bishops of the first churches of 
the East; as the patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, 
J ———— — * 

Patrician, (pa-trish’dn.) [From patricius, patres, 
fathers.| (Rom. Hist.) A title given at first to the de- 
scendants of the senators whom Romulus was said to 
have created, and called patres, “fathers.” It was after- 
wards enjoyed by those who became senators by other 
means than hereditary right. But the — of the 
patricians was lessened by the fall of the republic, the 
civil wars,and the establishment of the imperial dignity. 
The word patrician, in its general and modern acceptae 
tion, signifies noble, senatorial, non, Vebeian. 
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Patrick, (pdt’rik,) in Virginia, a 8.W. co., b. 8. by N. 
Carolina ; * tb cae m.; C. Taylorsville. 

Patrick, (Order of St.) (Her.) An Irish order of 
knighthood, instituted by George III. in 1783, being 
the only one belonging to Ireland. It consists of the 
sovereign, a prince of the blood, a grand-master (the 
Lord Lioutenant of Ireland for the time being), and 22 

knights. 

Patrick, (St.,) rik,) the patron saint of Ireland, 

B. in eth 512 A. D. He is accredited with 
Paving been the apostle of Christianity in Ireland, and 
his festival day is observed on the 17th of March. 

Patroclus, (pdt-ro‘klis.) (Heroic Hist.) The son of 
Mencetius, and friend of Achilles; to avenge whose 
death by the hand of Hector, Achilles took part in the 
war again. 

Patrol, (pdirél.) (Fr. patrowille.] (Afilit.) A detach- 
ment, which usually consists of from four to eight men, 
uader a corporal. They are drawn from the posts of & 
garrison town, and march,at the hour appointed by the 
commandant, through the streets to repress disorder. 

Patron, (pa'rin.) [From L. patronus, a protector.) 
Generally, one who specially countenances and supports 
another (termed his client), or lends his aid to advance 
the interests of some undertaking or institution; as, a 
patron of learning. — ( Eccl.) In the Rom. Cath. Church, 
a saint or guardian, whose name a person bears, or 
under whose prutection he is placed, and whom he in- 
vokes; or a saint in whose name a church or order is 
founded. 

Patronymie, (pdt-ro-ntm/ik.) [From Gr. patér, a 
father, and onoma, neme A term applied to such 
names of persons as are derived from those of their 

ents or ancestors; as, Tydides, the son of Tydeus. 
he English application of the word is tantamount to 
surname. 

Patti, ADELINA MARIA CLORINDA, ( pdt’te,) a famous prima 
donna, B. of Italian parentage, in Madrid, 1843. She first 
appeared on the operatic boards in New York in 1859, 
and married in 1868 a French nobleman, the Marquis 
de Caux. 

Pau, (po,) a town of France. dep. Basses-Pyrénées, and 
former C. of the principality of Bearn, on the Gave de 
Pau, 56 m. E 8.E. of Bayonne. Henry IV. was B. here. 


Pop. 24,563. 

Paul, (pdl.) [It. paolo.) (Numis.) A silver coin for- 
merly current in the Koman States, equivalent to abt. 
10 cents. 

Paul I., Pope, s. Stephen ITI. in 757 a. D., and D. in 
768.— P. II., B. 1418, s. Pius II. in 1464. D. 1471. — P. 
III. (Alessandro Farnese), B. 1466, s. Clement VII. in 
1534, sanctioned the institution of the Jesuits; con- 
voked the Council of Trent (1545); excommunicated 
Henry., VIII. of England; and protested against tho 
concessions made by Charies V. to the Protestants. D. 
1549.—P. IV. (Gian Pietro Caraffa) s. Marcellus IT., 
1555. Hoe was ieged in his capital by the Duke of 
Alva, general of Philip II. of Spain, a monarch he had 
futilely opposed ; and by his unbridled arrogance largely 
contributed to the establishment of English Protes- 
tantism. D. 1559.— P. V. (Camillo Borghese) s. Leo XI. 
in 1605. D. 1621. 

Paul 1., (Petrovitcn,) Czar of Russia, B. 1754, was the 
son of Peter III. by his wife afterward the reigning eme 
press, Catherine II. Succeeding to the throne in 1796, 

e joined the coalition against France, quarrelled with 
England, and by his suicidal policy brought about his 
own forced abdication and subsequent murder, 1801. 

Paul de Loanda, (St.,)(lo-dn'dah,) a seaport on the 
8.W. coast of Africa, C. of the Portuguese settlements, 
in 8. Lat. 8° 48’, E. Lon. 13° 13’, 

Paul, (St.) This eminent apostle, originally named 
Saul, was a Jew of pure Hebrew descent, of the tribe of 
Benjamin. He was born at Tarsus in Cilicia, and was 
by birth a free Roman citizen. The mysterious circum- 
stances that led to and attended his conversion, and his 
apostolic travels, are, doubtless, familiar to our readers, 
and need not be given here. Much diversity of opinion, 
however, prevails among the learned about the date of 
the principal events of his life. About the year 59, hav- 
ing visited Jerusalem for the fifth time since his con- 
version, the populace there assailed him, and would 
have killed him, but an officer took him into custody 
and sent him to the Roman governor Felix, at Cæsarea, 

where he was unjustly detained a prisoner for two 
years. Having finally appealed to the Roman emperor, 
according to the privilege of a Roman citizen, he was 
sent to Rome. On the voyage thither, he suffered ship- 
wreck at Melita (probably Malta), in the spring of 61 
A.D. At Rome, he was treated with respect, being al- 
lowed to dwell “for two whole years in his own hired 
house.” Whether he ever left the city or not, cannot 
be posftively demonstrated, but it is believed by many 
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critics, from a variety of considerations, that he did ob» 
tain his liberty about 64 a. D., and that he made jour- 
neys both to the east and to the weest, revisiting Asia 
Minor, and carrying out his long-cherished wish of 
preaching the gospel in Spain, then thought to be the 
western limit of the world. Meanwhile occurred the 
great and mysterious burning of Rome, generally at- 
tributed to Nero. The latter threw the blame on the 
Christians, who were, in consequence, subjected to a 
severe persecution. Among the victims was P., who, 
eccording to tradition, suffered 67 a. p.— Epistles of St. 
P. Bee EPISTLES. 

St. Vincent de.) See Vincent DE PAUL, (81.) 
ing, in Georgia, a N.W. co.: area, 300 sq. m.; C. 
Dallas.—In Okio, a N.W. co., adjoining Indiana. C, 


Paulding. 
Paulus ZmilV ius. Bee ÆurLivs, (Pav.vs.) 
Paunch, (pahnsh.) [From L. a] 


(Physiol.) The 
belly or abdomen; in ruminant animals, the first or 
largest stomach. 

From L. pauper, a des- 
titute person.) A state of such utter indigence as to 
render a person dependent upon public charity for sup- 
port. 


Pausanias, (paw-ea'ne-ds,) a general of Sparta, and 


nephew of Leonidas, held command of the Greek army 
which defeated the Persians at Platæa, 479. Two years 
later he took Byzantium, and entered into treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy, which brought about 
his dis ‘e. D. of starvation, 468 B. 0. 


Pausa’nias, a Greek author and traveller, supposed 


to have been a Lydian, was B. early toward the close of 
the lst cent. His Itinerary, or Description of Greece, is 
a work second only in importance to Herodotus in ma® 
ters of antiquarian and geographical research. 


Pause, (pawz.) [From Gr. pauo, I cause to subside.} 


(Afus.) A character indicating a ceesation of sound. It 
is longer than a common rest, and lasts during the time 
of one, two, or more bars. 

lippo, ( po-stl-ip’po,) a famous Italian moun- 
tain, near the Lake of Agnano, abt. 5 m. from Naples. 
Through it is a grotto forming a thoroughfare, lighted 
by lamps both by night and day, and having at ita en- 
trance the supposed tomb of the poet Virgil. 


Pavement, (pår'mčnt.) [From L. pavimentum ; pavio, 


I strike.) A floor or covering consisting of tunes, 
bricks, or other suitable material, laid on the earth in 
guch a manner as to make a hard and convenient sur- 
face for horses, carriages, or foot-passengers. Parve- 
ments of lava, with elevated side-walks, are found at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii; but the earliest paved 
streets of which any account has come down to us are 
those of Cordova, in 8pain, which was paved with stones 
so early as the middle of the 9th century. The other 
principal towns of Europe, it is said, were not paved 
till the 12th century; nor was it until five more centu- 
ries had passed away that this kind of street accom- 
modation became by any means general. Of late years 
the rounded cobble-stone of the past century has been 
largely superseded by rectangular stone blocks. More 
recently pavements of wood, asphalt and vitrified bricks 
havecome into use, asphalt very largely. For carriage 
use these seem likely to supersede all others. 

Pavia, ( pa’re-ah,) (anc. Trciwum,) a celebrated city of 
N. vay, C. of p. of same name, on the Ticino, 19 m. 8. 
of Milan. Its famous university is said to have been 
founded by Charlemagne in 774. Near this city, Feb. 
24th, 1525, occurred the great battle between the Im- 
perialists and the French, in which the latter were sig- 
nally defeated, and their monarch, Francis I., taken 
prisoner. Pop. 28,670. 

Pavilion, ( pa-ril’yiin.) (Fr. parilion.] (Arch.) A por- 
tion of a building, under one roof, of a tent-like form, 
with the slope of the roof either straight or curved. — 
(Her.) A tent-like covering, investing the armorial 
bearings of a sovereign. e— (Afil.) A tent raised on poles. 

Pavo, (pa'vo.) [L., a peacock.] (Zol) See PEACOCK. 
—(As.) A B. constellation bet. Sagittarius and the 8. 
Pole. 

Pawnee, (pau'ne,) in Nebraska, a 8.E. co. b.on Kam 
Ras; area, 432 sq. m.; C. Pawnee City. 

Paw’nees, a tribe of N. Amer. Indians which has its 
habitat near the Platte River. They are expert horse- 

` thieves and unmitigated vagabonds, and number some 
4,000, 

Pawtucket, (pawtdéit,) an important manuf. town 
of Rhode Island, on a river of same name, 4 m. N. of 
Providence. The first cloth manufactory in America 
was established here in 1790. Pop, 6,919. 

Paxo, ( pak so,) (anc. Puzos,) one of the IONIAN ISLANDS, 


g r. 
Paxton, SiR Josepn, (pdks’ttin,) an Lal ag architect 
and landscape-gardener, B. in Bedfordshire, 1803, laid 
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out zne famous gardens at Chatsworth, the seat of the 
Duke of Devonshire; designed the building in which 
was held the first Universal Exposition, 1851, and also 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. D. 1865. 

Payee, (pd’e.) [From pay.] (Com.) One who is au- 
thorized to receive the proceeds of a bill drawn in his 
favor; in distinction from payor, the person who pro- 
vides payment for the game. 

Paymaster, (pd’mds-tr.) (Mil, dc.) An officer com- 
missioned to the duty of distributing the pay due to 
the officers and men of a regiment, the crew of a ship 
of war, &c. . 

Payne, Jous Howarp, (pdn,) an American author and 
dramatic poet, B. in N. Y., 1792, is chiefly remembered 
for his authorship of the popular and perennial ballad, 
Home, Sweet Home. D.at Tunis, holding the post of 
U. 8. consul, 1852. 

Pea, (pè) [L. pisum.] (Bot.) See Pisum.— Sweet, and 
Everlasting Pea. See LATHYRUS. 

Peabody, GEoRGE, ( pe’bdd-e.) an American philanthro- 
pist, B. at Danvers, Mass., 1795. After some years’ suc- 
cessful business as a merchant in Baltimore, he re- 
paired to England in 1837, and there became the leading 
American banker in London, and amassed a great for- 
tune. That fortune he afterwards distributed in works 
of beneficence: in 1856 he presented his native town 
with the sum of $270,000 for the promotion of education, 
&c.; to Baltimore he gave $1,400,000 for scientific and 
artistic purposes; to the Board of Trustees for the Ad- 
vancement of Educatton in the South, $3,500,000; and 
to the city of London, for the erection of suitable 
dwellings for the poor, $2,500,000. D. in London, 1869. 
His remains were temporarily interred in the royal 
vault in Westminster Abbey, by command of Queen 
Victoria, until their removal to America by the British 
man-of-war Monarch, March, 1870. 

Peace, (pés.) [Fr. paiz ; L. pax, pacis.) (Pol.) Free- 
dom from war with a foreign power, or from internal 
commotion. Also that quiet, order, and security which 


is guaranteed by the laws. 

Peach, (péch.) [Fr. péche.] (Bot.) Bee AMYGDALUS. 

cork tare (pé’kok.) [Pea, from A. 8. pawa, and Eng.' Pearl-ash. 
cock. 


beautiful birds, fam. Phasianide, including only the 


common peacock (Pavo cristatus), and the Javanese pen- Pea 
The name properly belongs to | 


cock (Pavo Javanicus). 
the male, but it is popularly applied to the species in 


general; though the female is, for distinction’s sake, 
| 


calleda peahen. Like 
other domesticated 
birds, the common 
peacock exhibits sev- 
eral varieties. The or- 
dinary length of this 
splendid bird, from the 
tip of the bill to that 
of the full-grown fan- 4 
expanded tail, is about { 
four feet. The female 
is rather less; and her 
train is not only very 
short, but destitute of 
those brilliant hues 
and striking beauties 
which adorn the male ; 
her crest, too, is less 
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522. — JAVANESE PEACOCK. 


Fig. 
developed, and her whole plumage partakes of a cinere- 
ous hue. When pleased, the peacock erects his tail, un- 
foldg his feathers, and frequently turns round, as if to 


catch the sunbeams in every direction, accompanying 
this movement with a hollow murmuring. At other 
times his cry is very disagreeable, and often repeated, 
especially before rain. Every year he sheds his 
plumes, and courts the most obscure retreats till the 
returning spring renews his lustre. The Javanese pea- 
cock resembles the common kind, but has a larger 


crest. 

Peak, (pék.) [From A. 8. peac.] (Geog.) The culmi- 
nating point of a mountain, generally of a conical form ; 
as, Adam's Peak, Ceylon. 

Pea-nut. (Bot.) Same as Earth-nut. See ARACHIS. 

Pear, (pdr.) (From A. 8. pera.) (Bot.) See PYRUS. 

Pea Ridge, (-rij.) in Arkansas, a vill. of Benton co., 8 
m. E. of Bentonville. Pop. 1, 000. At this place, March 
6-8, 1862, was fought a series of sanguinary battles bet. 
Gen. Van Dorn's Confederate command (abt. 20,000 
men), and Gen. Curtis’ National force (abt. 11,000 men 
and 49 guns), which ended in the withdrawal of the 
former. Union loss, 1,351 men; Confederate casualties 
supposed to have been much heavier. 

Pearl, (pirl.) [Fr. perle.] (Nar Hist.) A hard, white, 

ining body, usually of a globular, but sometimes ofa 
pyriform shape. It is formed by certain bivalve mol- 
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lusks, belonging to the fam. Aviculide. The Orie 
pearls of commerce are obtained from the Avicwda mare 
garitifera, and other species of shell-fish called “ pearl- 
oysters.” Pearls consist of concentric layers of a fine 
compact nacre, or substance identical with that which 
lines the inside of the shell, the layers being alterna- 
tively membrane and carbonate of lime. It is this 
structure which occasions the play of light called pearly 
iridescence. They are sometimes found free, and de- 
tached from the lobes of the mantle; but are most usu- 
ally adherent to the nacrous coat of the shell, which, on 
that account, is termed mother-of-pearl. They are the 
consequence of a disease in the fish, caused by the intro- 
duction of foreign bodies within the shells. Pearls were 
held in the highest estimation by the ancients, with 
whom they were of an enormous price. In modern times 
their value is greaisy lessened — probdbly on account 
of the beautiful imitations which may be obtained at 
a trifling cost. When pearls are very small, they are 
termed seed ls. The seas about the East Indies and 
America yield pearl-fish in t abundance. In the 
east, the coasts of the island of Ceylon and the Persian 
Gulfare the localities most celebrated for pearl fisheries; 
and in the west, the coast of Terra-Firma and the Gulf 
of Mexico. The worth of a pear) is in proportion to its 
magnitude, roundness of form, polish, and clear lustre. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, a pearl is found as large as 
a nutmeg. —Artificial pearls are small globules or pear- 
shaped spheroids of thin glass, perforated with two op- 
posite holes, through which they are strung, and 
mounted into necklaces, &c., like real pearl ornaments. 
The liquor employed to imitate the pearly lustre is 
called essence d’ Orient, which is prepared by throwing 
into water of ammonia the brilliant lamelle separated, 
by washing and friction, from the scales of the bleak, a 
small river-fish. The ammonia renders them sufficiently 
soft and flexible to adhere closely to the inner surface 
of the glass, and passes off by the drying. The French 
are particularly successful in this manufacture. There 
are various other methods of imitating pearls, in which 
also the French are said to excel. 

(Chem.) See CARBON. 


(Zoél.) The common name of Paro, a gen. of |Pearl-/barley, (-bdr'le.) (Com.) A var. of pot-barley, 


produced hy grinding off the husks, 

Arctic Expedition. An expedition across 
the interior ice of North Greenland, led by Lieutenant 
Robert E. Peary, of the United States Navy, in 1802. 
It reached a much higher latitude on the northeast 
coast than had previously been attained, He mie 
similar explorations in ]894 and 1895, but with little 
success, freezing winds in the one case, and lack of 
food in the other, destroying the hopes of the exnlor 

Peasants’ War, (The,) (pésdntz-.) (Hist.) The 
name under which is known an insurrection that 
broke out in Suabia and the Thurgau in 1524-5, and 
extended over Alsace, Lorraine, Franconia, and the 
Palatinate. The insurgents, who belonged mostly to 
the peasantry, published a manifesto detailing their 
grievances, and after some slight successes, were at 
length suppressed by an Imperial force under the 
Archduke Ferdinand, in June, 1525. In this rising 
not fewer than 100,000 persons lost their lives. 

Pease, (peez.) (Com.) Pease collectively or in bulk, 
intended to be used as food. 

Peat, ( pét.) [From Isl. pyt] A congeries of decayed 
vegetable matter, generally including trunks of trees, 
leaves, fruits, stringy fibres, and the remains of aquatic 
mosses. Itoccurs in extensive beds, called peat-mossea, 
occupying the surface of the soil, or covered to the 
depth of a few feet with sand, gravel, &c. It is the 
common fuel of large districts of Wales and Scotland, 
and of some parts of England where coals are very 
dear. Peat has recently been utilized for many pur- 
poses. From it is made lint and an antiseptic dressing for 
wounds Under pressure it becomes so hard that ma- 
chinery bearings, etc., can be made of it It las been 
‘used to line refrigerators and cold-storage rooms, corer 
steam pipes, etc , as it exists in many countries it may 
in the future become of great utility, 

Peccary, (pék’kare.) (Zotl.) The common name of 
the gen. Dicotyles, fam. Fthinoceridx, comprising two S. 
American animals allied to the hog, but distinguished 
by the absence of the outer toe of the hind foot, and 
the presence of a peculiar gland, which exudes its se- 
cretion by an orifice situated in the back. 

Peck, (pčk.) [From Ir, pic.) (Camb.) A dry measure 
of 8 quarts, being the fourth part of a bushel. The 
imperial P. contains 554°55 cubic inches. 

Peckham, (pčk'käm,)a town of England, co. Surrey, 
being a suburb of London. Pop. 42,159. 

Pecten, (pék'tén.) [L.,a comb.] (Zovl.) A genus of 
lamellibranchiatous mollusks, fam. Aviculide, include 
ing the Scallop-shell, O. Jacobæus, a native of the Medie 
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terranean, which pilgrims were accustomed to wear in| Pedometer, ( pe-dim’e-tiir.) 


front of their hats, in token of their having visited the 
shrine of 8t. Jamcc of Compostella. 
Pecetinate, ( pék'tin-dt,) or Peetinated. [From L. 
inatus, comb-like.]’ ( Bot.) A word which describes 
t form of marginal division in which the segments 
are arranged after the manner of the teeth of a comb. 
—(Zoöl.) Edged like the teeth of a comb; as, a pectinate 
muscle, a pectinale claw. — ( Min.) A mineral is said to 
be pectinated, when it presents short filaments, crys- 
tals, or branches, nearly parallel or equidistant. 
Peetoral, ( pék/to-rdl.) [From L. pectus, the breast.) 


(Anat.) That which has reference or belongs to the 
chest or breast; as,in Ichthyology, pector ms are 
those anterior and lateral fins which are placed un the 


sides behind the gills. Such fins are frequently called 
simply pectorals. 


Podagogne éd’argég.) rom Gr. paidagégos, a 
raining of aN — fF Among the Greeks, and 


t 

also the Romans, a superior servant entrusted with a 
child from the age of seven until puberty. To him was 
committed the charge of imparting instruction in the 
inferior branches of education, and he accompanied his 
pupil to those masters who taught the higher class of 
studies. By modern usage, a pedantic person, or who in- 
dulges in the delivery of dogmas, precepts, and the like. 

Pedals, ( péd’alz.) [From L. fs, pertaining to the 
foot.) (Mus.) The keys which are played by the feet, 
and by which the deepest bass pipes of an organ are 
sounded. A pedal is also attached toa piano to strength- 
@ and prolong the tones. In aharp, the pedal serves 
to elevate the notes half a tone; and it is used fora 
variety of other purposes in musical instruments, such 
as coupling and drawing stops, swelling, blowing a 
bellows, &c. 

Pedaliacez, ( pid aleaioe (Bot.) An O. of planta, 
all. Bignoniales, consisting of herbaceous plants, with 
undivided angular or lo exstipulate leaves, and 

et axillary flowers, solitary or clustered. 

Pedate, (péd’dt.) [From L. pes, pedis, a foot.) (Bot.) 
Designating a palmate leaf when its two lateral lobes 
are divided into smaller segments, the midribs of which 
do not run directly into the common central point. 

Peddler, (péd'ltr,) Pzp’Lan, or PED'LER. [Supposed 
from L. pedalis, pertaining to the foot: from the prac- 
tice of walking a-foot followed by these itinerant trad- 
on) Ono who travels about country districts, selling 
notions, small wares, and the like. 

Pedee, (Great and Little,) ( pé-dée’,) two rivers of N. 
Carolina, the first of which (otherwise known as the 
Yadkin) rises in Caldwell co., and, passing through 8. 
Carolina, empties into the Atlantic in Winyaw Bay. 
The Little P. has its source in Richmond co., and its 
embouchure in the Great P., in Horry co., 8. Carolina. 

Pedestal, ( péd’ée-tdl.) [From It. piedestallo, a stand- 
ing on the feet.) (Arch.) The lowest part of a wall, 
pillar, or column; divided into 3 chief parts, the dado, 
or y, the cornice, or head, and the base, or foot. 

Pedicel, ( péd’e-sl.) [From L. pediculus, a small foot.] 
— The ultimate or final division of a common pe- 

uncle. Whence the term pedicellate signifies stalked 
flowers inflorescently branched. 

Pediculati, ( pe-dik-w-la’ti.) (Zo A fam. of Acan- 
thopterygious fishes. They are usually without scales, 
or these are replaced by bony plates, or grains bearing 
spines; and the carpal bones are elougated, forming a 
sort of arm to support the pectorals. The American 
Angler, Fishing-frog, or Goose-fish, Z. americanus, of 
the Atlantic, is from 2 to 3 feet long, and attains a 
weight of 70 pounds in some cases. It is exceedingly 
voracious, aad its enormous mouth enables it to swal- 
low fishes about as large as itself. Large sea-birds, as 
gulls, are frequently found whole in its stomach. The 
gen. Chironectes — Hand-fiahes — has a compressed head 
and body, vertically cleft mouth, and fins suited to 
creeping. The species belong mostly tothe warm seas. 
The Mouse-fish, C. levigatus, of the Atlantic coast of the 
U. States, is from 2 to 4 inches long. The Common 
Toad-fish, Batrachus tau, of the Atlantic coast of the U. 
States, is from 6 to 10 inches long, is often found in 
cavities under stones, and seems to show a care for its 
young, which are found in such situations. 

Pedigree, ( péd’e-gre.) (Her.) Same as GENEALOGY, q. v. 

Pediment, ( péd’e-mént.) (Arch.) A kind of low pin- 
nacle, which serves to complete a frontispiece, and 
which finishes the fronts of buildings, or is placed as 
an ornament over gates, doors, windows, or niches. 
The P. is ordinarily angular, but sometimes it forms 
the arc of a circle, or some other curve. The parts of 
a P. are—1. The tympanum, or central triangular 
part; 2. The cornice, which crowns it; and 3. The en- 
tablature, which serves as its base. The tympanum is 
often docorated with sculpture. 


PEE 


L. pes, podie, and 
Gr. metrein, to measure.) (Mech.) A — ped in- 
strument used in numbering paces, and ascertaining 
the distance from place to place. It also marks the 
revolutions of carriage-wheels. This is done by means 
of serrated wheels with a chain or atring fastened to 
the foot, or to the carriage-wheel ; the wheels advance 
a division at every step, or at every revolution. 

Pedro I., (Dom,) ANTONIO JOZE D’ALCANTARA, ( pa’- 
dro,) 1st Emperor of Brazil, B. at Queluz, 1798, removed 
to Brazil in 1807 in consequence of the occupation of 
Portugal by the French; he became regent of that 
country in 1821, and in the following year was pro- 
claimed emperor. He s., by the death of his father, 
John VI. in 1826, to the crown of Portugal, which he, 
however, soon abdicated in favor of his daughter, Maria 
de Gloria (g. v.). Having been compelled to surrender 
the Brazilian throne in 183], in favor of his son, Dom 
Pedro II., he returned to Portugal. and there succeeded 
in putting an end to the pretensions of his usurping 
brother, Dom Miguel, thereby firmly consolidating his 
daughter’s right. D. 1834.— His son, P. II., n. at Rio de 
Janeiro, 1825, became sovereign of Brazil by hia father's 
abdication in 1831, and entered upon his kingly duties 
in 1840. Dom Pedro is an able, accomplished, and en- 
lightened monarch, and has done very much toward the 
social, intellectual, and material development of his 
country. The chief events of his reign have been the 
war with Paraguay, 1865-70, ending in the triumph of 
the Brazilians witb their allies of the Argentine Re- 
public; and the emancipation of all the slaves on crown 
lands, 1871. He lost his throne through a republican 
revolution in 1889. D. 1891.—Aragon. Of the 4 kin 
who bore this name, the most distinguished was P. III., 
B. 1236, who s. his father, James I.,in 1276. After the 
death of his father-in-law, Manfred, P. asserted his 
claim to the — of Naples in opposition to Charles 
— D. 1285.—Casritz and Lzon. P.I. (surnamed 
THE CRUEL), B. 1334, s. his father, Alfonso XI., in 1350. 
This monarch, who rendered himself hateful to his sub- 
jects by his many acts of tyranny and inhumanity, was 
dethroned by them with the assistance of the French 
under Duguesclin, and his illegitimate brother, Henry 
de Trastamare, placed on the vacant throne. After be- 
ing restored by the English under the Black Prince, in 
1367, P. was murde two years later at the instiga- 
tion of the before-named Henry. 

Pedunele, (pe-dùng'kl.) [From L. pes, pedis, the foot.] 
( Bot.) The stem or stalk of a flower. 

Peebles, ( pee’biz,) a town of Scotland, C. of a small 
co. of same name, is romantically seated on the Tweed, 
22 m. from Edinburgh. . 2,500. 

Peekskill, (péke’kil,) in New York, a town of West- 
cheater co., 100 m. 8. of Albany. 

Peel, SiR Rosert, BarT., an English statesman, B. in 
Lancashire, 1788, was the eldest son of the first Sir 
Robert Peel, the founder of the cotton-manufacture. 
Educated at Harrow and Oxford, be graduated at the 
latter with exceptional honors. In 1808 he entered 
Parliament as a Tory — one of the “True Blue” type 
— and, after filling a minor office, became chief-secre- 
tary for Ireland in 1812. In 1822 he became home 
minister, and favored Catholic Emancipation. When 
Earl Grey came into power in 1830, P. led the opposition 
to his govt., opposed the Reform Bill, and was recog- 
nized as the chief of the great Conservative party. In 
1834, he became prime-minister, and again in 1841. In 
1842 P. forsook his party and his former political prin- 
ciples, by reducing the duiy upon foreign corn. His 
apostasy culminated in 1845, when he advocated and 
carried the repeal of the corn-laws. In the last-named 
yoar he again held the premiership, till succeeded in the 
following year by Lord John (Earl) Russell. D. 1850. 
Sir Robert was an able financier, and a good parlis- 
mentary debater ; but, perhaps, a political trimmer and 
a traitor to the party with which he had been so long 
identified.—His eldest son, the 3d baronet of the name, B. 
1822, became a cabinet minister, and secretary for Ire- 
land in 1861, from which office he retired in 1864. 

Peel, (pé,) in Canada W., a S.E. co., washed by Lake 
Ontario; area, 450 8q. m.; C. Brampton. Pop. 16,869. 

Peel Island. See Bonin ISLANDS. 

Peer, (pér.) (From L. par, egual (Pol.) In England, 
a nobleman having a seat in the House of Lords, or, as 
it is sometimes styled, the House of Peers; the wife of 
such personage is termed a peeress. There are also certain 
noble ladies who are peeresses in their own right, by 
descent or inheritance, but who are debarred by their 
sex from sitting in the upper house of Parliament. 

Peerage, (pér'dj.) (From peer.) The collective bod 
of peers belonging to a monarchy. — ( Lit.) A boo 
which records the genealogies and armorial bearings 
of noble families. ' 


PEG 


Tis, (pég’a-etis.) (Myth.) A winged horse, said 
to have sprung from the blood of Medusa, when Perseus 
cut off her head, and was by later poets said to belong 
to the Muses. — ( Ast.) A const. of the N. hemisphere, 
containing 89 stars, 4 of which are of the first magni- 


Pegu, (pe’gii,) a prov. of Brit. Burmah, formerly an 

indep. kingdom, occupying the whole delta of the river 
Irrawaddy, and annexed by England in 1863. Betim. 
pop. 70,000. Its cap. Pegu, on a river of the same name, 
tribu to the Irrawaddy, 50 m. N. of Rangoon, con- 
tains a famous 

Peiho, (pd’o.) (Chin., ‘White River.’] A river of Okina; 
p. Chih-le, having its source near the Great Wall, an 
emptying into the Gulf of Pe-che-le, in N. Lat. 38° 33’. 
The strong forts here were taken by an English squad- 

pelpus, (Lake,) (pa ) a lake of Russia in E 
elpus, @,) ( pa’e-poos,) a e of Russia in Bu- 
robe: bet. N. Lat. 57° 52’-59°, and E. Lon. 26° 55/-27° 55. 
It receives the Embach and other rivers, and commu- 
nicates by the Narova with the Gulf of Finland. 

Peirameter, ( pi-rdm’c-tir.) [From Gr. peira, a test, 
and metreo, I measure.) An apparatus for measuring 
the amount of resistance to wheel-carriages on roads 
of differant construction. 

Pekin, (pe-keen’,) or Pexine. [Chin. tele the 
northern capital.) The metropolis of the empire of 
China, and Ù. of p Pe-chi-le, lies in a sandy plain bet. 
the Hoang-ho and Pei-ho rivers, 100 m. W.N.W. of the 
Gulf of Pe-che-le, in the Yellow Sea; N. Lat. 39° 52’ 12”, 
E. Lon. 116° 28’ $4”. P. consists of two divisions, each 
surrounded by walls, and the whole 25 m. in circumfer- 
ence. The N., termed the “inner city,” is the princi- 
pal, being the seat of the imperial court ; the 8. portion 

inhabited chiefly by the trading and laboring classes. 
Taken by the Mongols under Jenghis Khan, it was re- 
built by Kublai Khan, and made by him the cap. of his 
empire, 1260-1367. In 1421 it became the Chinese me- 
tropolis in lieu of Nankin; and, in 1860, surrendered 
to, and was occupied by an Anglo-French force sent to 
exact redress for outrages committed on English and 
French merchants. Pop. estim. at 2,000,000. 

EENID, A anols, a town, O. of Tazewell co., 60 m. N. 
of Springfield. À at 

Pelagians, ( pe-la’je-dns.) (Ecol. Hist.) A Christian 
sect who appeared about the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury. Pelagius, the founder of it, was born in Wales, 
and his real name was Morgan, which in the Welsh 
language signifies sea-born; whence the Latin name 
Pelagius. —— gives him the character of a very 
pious man, anda person ofa superior birth. Among other 
—— the P. denied original sin, maintain- 

g that Adam would have died whether he had sinned 
or not; that we derive no corruption from hie guilt; 
that our own powers are sufficient for our justification ; 
that by free will we fall into sin, and by the voluntary 
exercise of the same will we may repent and reform, the 
immediate operation of the Holy Spirit not being neces- 
sary toawaken a religious feeling, or to assist us towards 
perfection. Augustine strongly opposed the teaching 
of Pelagius, and succeeded in having it rejected by the 
great majority of the Church. But there afterwards 
arose another sect, the Semi- Pelagians, which spread 
much more widely. This was originated by Cassanius 
an Eastern monk, who taught that man has no need of 
internal preventing grace; that the natural powers of 
man are sufficient to begin the renovation of the soul, 
and that he can have faith and a purpose of living ho- 
lily, although he requires divine assistance and grace 
to enable him to persevere. Controversies concerning 
the nature and m le of divine grace necessary for sal- 
vation then commenced, and have never ceased to agi- 
tate the Church. 

Pelagius I., ( pe-la‘je-iis,) Popr, s. Vigilius, 655 A.D., 
and D. in 660. — P. II. s. Benedict I. 578; p. 590. — Pe- 
LAGIUS, the founder of Pelagianism. See PELAGIANS. 

Pelargonium, (pél-dr-go/ne-tim.) (Bot.) See GERA- 
XIACRM. 

Peleus, (pél'yiis.) (Myth.) The son of Alacus, and 
king of Thessaly; he married Thetis, one of the Nere- 
àis, and was the father of Achilles. 

Pelias, (pél’e-as.) (Myth.) Son of Neptune, and king 
of Tolcus. The legends ascribe to him the Argonautic 
expedition, for he wished to be rid of Jason. Medea 
bade his daughters cut him in pieces and boil him, to 
make him young again, but he died in the process. 

Pelicanide, ( pél-e-kdn’e-de.) (Zodl.) The Pelicans, 
a fam. of birds, O. Natatores, comprising swimming- 
birds which have the bill long, hooked at the end, nos- 
trils ùardly perceptible, wings Idng, pointed, and tail 
rather short. They have a pouch under the lower mgn- 
dible-and opening into the throat, which is capable of 
great distension. Their flight is heavy. The female has 
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a peculiar tenderness for her young, and feeds them 
with fish that have been macerated for some time ip 
her pouch; hence has arisen the fabulous story of her 
feeding them by drawing blood from her breast. Peli- 
cans are gregarious, very fond of fish, and, when har- 
assed or pursued, readily reject the contents of their 
stomach, like the gull tribe. The common P. is an in- 
habitant of the eastern part of Europe and Africa, but 
there are several American species. 

Pelion, ( pe/le-dn.) (Myth.) A mountain of Th ; 
by which the legends say the giants attempted to 
Olympus. 

Pelissier, Ai{masLe JEAN Jacgues, (pa-le-se-a',) DUO 
DE MALAKOFY, a marshal of France, B. in the dept. of 
Seine-Inférieure, 1794. He served with distinction in 
Algeria, where he commanded the left wing of the 
French army in the battle of Isly, 1844; served for a 
time as governor-general of that p., 1851; and, in 1855, 
s. Marshal Canrobert in the chief commandof the Frenck 
army in the Crimea, where he distinguished himself 
by taking the Malakoff, and thus precipitating the fali 
o rhage sy F49 In 1860 he again became viceroy of Ab 
geria. D. 1864. 

Pellew Islands, (pél/li-,) a group of the Caroline 
Archipelago, N. Pacific Ocean, bet. N. Lat. 7°-9°, and 


E. Lon. 180°-136°. 

Pellicle, (pet‘le-ki.) [From L. pellicula, a little skin.] 
Any thin skin or filament, whether animal or vegeta- 
ble; or any thin transparent membrane like that which 
covers the yolk of an egg.—(Surg.) The first tender 
formation of the skin that grows over a healing ulcer 
or open sore. 

Pellico, S1.v10, (pél’le-ko,) an Italian author and Dict 
triot, B. in Piedmont, 1789, while a teacher in the Col- 
lege of Milan, 1810, produces the tragedy entitled Fran- 
cisca da Rimini, which proved a genuine success. In 
1820 he was arrested by the Austrian govt., and in 1822 
condemned to 15 years’ imprisonment with hard labor 
in the fortress of Spielberg, Moravia. He was released 
in 1830, after which he penned the story of his suffer- 
ings (Le Mie Prigioni, 1831), a work which at once be- 
came widely celebrated on account of the intense in- 
terest of tho story, and the simp pathos and unaffected 
piety pervading its s. D. . 

Peliivory. (Bot) See PARIETARIA. 

Pel'litory of Spain. (Pharm.) The pungent root 
of Anthem ethrum, the mastication of which excites 
the salivary flow, and is often found an anodyne in cases 
of toothache. 

Pelopidas, (pe-ldp’e-dds,) a Theban general and 
statesman, friend and associate of Epaminondas, anl a 
leader of the popular party, became an exile after the 
Spartan conquest, 382 B.c. Three years afterwards he, 
by stratagem, expelled the enemy from his native city, 
and as chief commander of the Thebans gained the vic- 
tory of Tegyre in 375. He afterwards shared in the 
successes gained by Epaminondas, and as ambassador 
to Artaxerxes, king of Persia, in 367 prevailed upon 
that sovereign to recognize the independence of the 
Grecian States. Killed in battle against Alexander, 
tyrant of Pheræ, 364 B.c. 

Peloponnesus, (pél-o-pén-ne’siis.) (Supposed from 
— 1: v.) (Ane. Geog.) The name anciently borne 
by that large peninsula constituting the 8. division of 
Greece now known as the MOREA, g. v. 

Pelops, ( (pe ps.) ( Myth.) The son of Tantalus, whe 
came to Greece, married Hippodama, whom he con- 
quered in a chariot race, and became king of Elis. He 
was killed and served at table before the gods, to test 
their divinity, by his father, say the legends, but was 
restored to life, and had an ivory shoulder to replace 
his own, which Ceres had eaten. Atreus and Thyestes 


were his sons. 
Peltate, (pél’tdt.) [From L. pella, a shield.) (Bot.) 
Designating a leaf or any other o fixed to a stalk 


by the centre, or by some point distinctly within the 


margin. . 

Peltry, ( pél/tre.) [From L. pelis, a skin.) (Com.) A 
posited — ven to the skins of various Ss of wild 
animals found in high N. latitudes, such as the beaver, 
sable, marten, &c., before being dressed and prepared 
for use. If the inner side has been tanned by an alu- 
minous process, thay tako the name of furs. 

Pelvis, (pél’vis.) [L.] (Anat.) The cavity formed by 
the hip-bones. Each side of the pelvic arch is composed 
of three bones, which are soldered together in the adult, 
and form the os ianominatum of the anatomist. The 
largest of these is the tliem, which is united to that 
portion of the vertebral column called the sacrum ; the 
middle bone is the tschium, and the lowest the 
which joins its fellow on the opposite side, and forms 
as it were the crown of the arch. 


Pembina, (pém-bi'nah,) in Minnesota, a N.W. co , b 
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N. by Brit. America, and W. by Dakota. It contains 
the e of the Woods, and is populated chiefly by In- 
dians of the Chippewa and Sioux tribes. Area, 7,000 


. m. 

Pembroke, ( pèm'brōk,) a seaport of England, in 8. 
Wales, C. of a co. of same name, 7 m. 8. of Milford. 
Pop. 18,741. 

Pemiscot, (pe-mis’kot,) m Missouri, a B.E. co.; area, 

8q. m. ; C. Gayoso. 

Pen, ( pès.) [From L. penna, a feather.) An instrument 

for writing, made either of the quill of some large 
fow, of metal, or of any other material. In ancient 
times, reeds were split and shaped to a point similar to 
our pens; and quills are supposed not to have been 
employed for writing till the 6th century. Metallic 
pens were first made in 1803, but they were not used tu 
any extent until about the ycar 1830. The States of 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusctts, &c., possess ex- 
tensive factories devoted to thc manufacture of steel 
pens, but America is chiefly noted for its diamond- 
— and iridiun - pointed pens, which are made in 
ew York to such perfection as to command all the 
European markets.—(Arck:) In Jamaica, the name 
under which is embraced a planter’s dvolling, with 
its offices and outbuildings enclosed by a ring-fence or 
palisade. 

Penal Code, (pend!) [From L. pœnalis. pertaining 
to punishment.) (Pol) A legal code instituted with 
reference to the punishment of criminals. —-z. Laws 
are those laws which are passed to tho samo ond. 

Penalty, (pén‘dl-te.) [From L. pena, punishment.] 
(Law.) A fine, mulct, or forfeiture, judicially inflicted 
upon a person who has been convicted e^ @ certain 
crime, offence, or trespass. 

Penance, (pén'ins.) [From L. pana, punishment.) 
—— Law.) The infliction of some pain or bodily suf- 

ering, as fasting, flagellation, &c., or an exercise of re- 

, pentance for some sin, either voluntary or imposed. It 
relates more especially to sufferings of the body, as 
penitence or repentance does to the regrets and sorrows 
of the mind. P. is one of the seven sacraments of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Penang, or PRINCE or WALES ISLAND, (pe-ndng’,) a 
British colony constituted of an island 14 m. long by v 
broad, off the W. coast of the Malay peninsula, at the 
entrance to the Straits of Malacca, in N. Lat. 5° 24’, E. 
Lon. 100° 21’. Area, 160 sq. m. Surface wooded and 
hilly; soil fertile, producing spices, sugar-caue, and 
tapioca. C. George Town. Pop. 50,000. 

Penates, (pen-a’'leez.) [L.] (om. Antiq.) Tutelar 
deities, either of countries or of particular houses, in 
which last sense they were tlie saine with the Lares. 

Pencil, (pén’sil.) [From L. penicillum.] (Manuf.) A 
small brush used by painters for applying their colors. 
They are of various kinds, sizes, aud materials; the 
larger P. are made of hogs’ bristles, the thick ends of 
which are secured to a stick or handle, and, when very 
Jarge, are called brushes. The finer kinds are made of 
the hair of the camel, badger, marten, and squirrel, 
and of swans-down; they are tied at the upper end. and 
enclosed ina quill. All of the latter kind, when good, 
on being drawn between the lips, come to a fine point. 
Black Lead P. are thin oblong slips of black lead 
(plumbago or phite), enclosed in cylindrical or pris- 
matic pieces of cedar, and before use are cut to a point 
atoneend. They are of different sizes and degrees of 
quality, according to the purposes for which they are 
intended. Erer-potnted P. are simply very slender cylin- 
ders of black lead so placed in metallic or other cases, 
that they cun be screwed out at pleasure; the points 
being protected when out of use, and never requiring 
to be cut.—(Opt.) A P.of rays signifies a number of 
rays diverging from some Iumivous point, which, after 
falling upon or passing through a lens, converge again 
to a point or focus. 

Pendant, ( pin'ddnt.) [From L. pendens, suspended.) 
(Arch.) In Goth- 
io buildings, an 
ornamented po- 
lygonal piece of 
stone or timber, 
hanging down 
from a vault or 
the roof ofa 
building (Fig. 
523). The name 
is also some- 
times given 
to the springers 
ef arches which 
rest on shafts or 
eorbels.—{ Naut.) 
(Otherwise writ- 
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Jig. 523. — SECTION OF A ROOF 
BHOWING A PENDANT, 
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ten Pennant.) A long narrow fiag or streamer dis 
played from a ship's masthead, and usually terminat- 
ing in two points, like the tail of a swallow. It is car- 
ried as a sign that the ship is in active service. 
Pendentive, ( pén-dént’iv.) [From L. pendens, hanging 
down.) (Arch.) That portion of a vault which descends 
into an angle between the arches, when a dome springs 
from a straight-sided area. A circular dome may, by 
means of pendentives, be formed over any regular poly- 


gon. 

Pendleton, ( pén'dl-tiin,) a manuf. town of England, 
co. Lancaster, 3 m. W.N.W. of Manchester. Pop. 30,653. 

Pen‘dleton, in Kentucky,a N. co. b. by Ohio; area, 
800 sq. m.; C. Falmouth.—In West Virginia, a N.E. 
co., b. N.W. by the Allegheny range; area, 620 sq. 11.5 
C. Fravklin. i 

Pendulum, (pénd’u-liim.) [From L. pendulus, han 
ing down.) ( Dynamics.) A ponderous body so auena 
ed that it may vibrate, or swing backwards and for- 
wards, from some fixed point or axis of suspension. 
The vibrations of a pendulum are called its oscillations, 
and depend on the force of gravity. From the preci- 
sion of its motions, it is employed in measuring time 
and space. The origin of the P. is traced to Galileo's 
observation of a hanging lamp in a church at Pisa 
continuing to vibrate long and with singular uniform- 
ity, after any accidental cause of disturbance. He was 
induced to investigate the laws of this phenomenon, 
which led to results in the highest degree important. 
A common clock is merely a pendulum with wheel- 
work attached to it, to record the number of the vibra- 
tions; and with a weight or spring having force enough 
to counteract the retarding effects of friction and the 
resistance of the air. The wheels show how many 
swings or beats of the pendulum have taken place, be- 
cause at every beat a tooth of the last wheel is allowed 
to puss. Now, if this wheel has sixty teeth, as is com- 
mon, it will just turn round once for sixty beats of 
the pendulum, or seconds; and a hand fixed on its 
axis, and projecting through the dial-plate, will be 
the second-hand of the clock. The other wheels are 
so connected with this first, and the numbers of the 
teeth on them so proportioned, that one turns sixty 
times slower than the first, to fit its axis forcarrying a 
minute-hand; and another, twelve times slower still, to 
fit its axis for carrying an hour-hand. The P. has been 
successfully used to measure the force of gravity at 
different parts of the earth; the greater this is, the 
greater the length of a pendulum which will vibrate at 
a given rate. At Spitzbergen, the length of a pendu- 
lum vibrating seconds is 30°21469 English inches; at 
the Cape of Good Hope, 39:078. The pendulum is af- 
fected by temperature (see COMPENSATION PENDULUM). 

Penelope, (pe-nél’o-pe.) (Heroic Hist.) The wife of 
Ulysses, and daughter of Icarius. During her husband's 
long absence at Troy, she was beset by a crowd of suit- 
ors, but postponed her choice until she could finish a 
robe, and regularly in the night undid the work of the 
day. But there are other legends of her. 

Penelopidee, (pén-e-lép’e-de.) (Zoél.) A fam. of birds, 
O. Rasorcs, peculiar to Central and S. America. They are 
mainly of large size, abt. as large as turkeys, and move 
in flocks, building their nests among and often upon 
the trees; they are Known under the names of Curassows, 
Hoccos, and Guans. The Chiacalacca of New Mexico, Ore 
talida McCalli, is abt. 23 inches long, dark greenish-olive 
above, brownish-yellow beneath, tail-feathers lustrous 
green, and all except the middle one tipped with white. 

Penguin, (pén'gwin.) [From L. pinguis, fat.) (Zodl.} 
See ALCIDE. 

Penicillate, (pen-e¢-sil’/ldi,) Penicilliform. 
[Same deriv.] (Bot.) Tipped with a tuft of hairs after 

_ the manner of a camel’s-hair pencil. 

Peninsula, (pén-in'su-lah.) [From L. pene, almost, 
and insula, an island.) (Geog.) A tract of land, sea- 
surrounded except where it is connected with the main- 
land by a narrow neck called an tsthmus. In Europe 
the name is employed as especially designating the 
territory which constitutes Spain and Portugal, hence 
called the Peninsula. 

Penis, (penis) [L.] (Anat) The male organ of 
generation, 

Penitentiary, (pén-e-@n'she-a-re.) [From L. peniten- 
tia, repentance.} A prison where convicts are subjected 
to instruction and discipline. There are two systems 
of penitentiaries in the United States, each of which is 
claimed to be the best by its partisans, — the Pennsy!- 
vania system and the New York system. By the former, 
convicts are lodged in separate, well-lighted, and well- 
ventilated cells, where they are required to work dur- 
ing stated hours. During the whole time of their con- 
finement they are never permitted to see or speak with 
each other, Their usual employments are shoemaking 
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weaving, winding yarn, picking wool, ana ouch like 
business. The only punishment to which convicts are 
subject are the privation of fuod for short periods, and 
confinement without labor in dark but well-aired cells; 
this discipline has been found sufficient to keep perfect 
-order; the whip and all other corporeal punishments 
are prohibited. The New York system, adupted at Au- 
burn, which was probably copied from the penitentiary 
of Ghent, in the Netherlands, called La Maison de Force, 
is founded on the system of isolation and separation, as 
well as that of Pennsylvania, but with this difference, 
that in the former the prisoners are confined to their 
separate cells during the night only; during the work- 
ing-hours in.the daytime they labor together in work- 
ahops appropriated to their use. They eat their meals 
together, but in such a manner as not to be able to 
k with each other. Silence is also imposed upon 
em at their labor. They perform the labor of car- 
penters, blacksmiths, weavers, shoemakers, tailors, 
coopers, gardeners, wood-sawyers, &c. The discipline 
of the prison is enforced by stripes, inflicted by the as- 
sistant keeper, on the backs of the prisoners; though 
this punishment is rarely exercised. — GRAND PENITEN- 
TIARY. (Eccl) In the Papal court of the Vatican, an 
officer appointed to absolve in cases reserved tw the 
Pope; also to grant secret bulls, &c., in cases of con- 
science. Rom. Cath. bishops appoint penitentiaries in 
their dioceses for the absolution of cases otherwise re- 
served to themselves, 

Pen’manship. (Arts.) Same as CALLIGRAPHY, q. v. 

Penn, WILLIAM, (pén,) a celebrated member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and the founder of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, B. in London, 1644, was the eldest son 
of Admiral Sir William Penn. He studied at Oxford, 
early gave evidence of strong religious impulses, and 
adopted the new doctrines of the so-called Society of 
Friends. This step on his part caused his expulsion 
from the university and consequent estrangement from 
his father. The latter, however, sent him to make the 
tour of Europe, in the hope that foreign travel might 
wean him from his heterodox ideas. ‘This proving in- 
effectual, he was sent to Ireland, where he joined the 
army and distinguished himself at the siege of Carrick- 
fergus. In 1667, however, he azain renewed his asso- 
clation with the Quakers, was arrested and imprisoned, 
and finally recalled home by his father. In 1669 he 
commenced preaching in London, for which offence he 
was tried before the Court of Common Pleas, and 
heavily fined. P. remained in prison for some time on 
account of his refusal to pay the sum in which he had 
been mulcted, and which his father ultimately paid for 
him. In 1680, P., who had inherited from his father a 
claim against the govt. of £16,000, obtained from the 
king in satisfaction therefor a grant of an extensive 
tract of country lying W. of the river Delaware and N. 
of Maryland, in the American plantations, aud which in 
the royal patent was called Pennsylvania (Penn's wooded 
country), in honor of the late admiral, the father of tho 
grantee. This territory P. resolved to form into a com- 
monwealth based upon perfect religious toleration, and 
accordingly set sail thither, arriving in Delaware Bay 
on the 27th Oct., 1682. In Nov. he entered into a league 
with the Indians, and next founded the city of Phila- 
delphia. In 1684 he returned to England, where he en- 
joyed the confidence of James II., who had been bis 
father’s friend. After the accession of the Prince of 
Orange as William III., P. was twice accused of treason, 
and was arrested in 1690 on a charge of conspiracy, but 
was finally and honorably acquitted in 1693. In 1699, 
he paid a second visit to Pennsylvania, and his stay, 
which lasted two years, was marked by many useful 
measures, and by efforts to ameliorate the condition 
both of the Indians and Negroes. In 1701 he returned 
to England, and being encumbered with debts, endeav- 
ored to effect a sale of Pennsylvania to the Crown, 
but this negotiation was interrupted in 1712, through 
his being attacked by apoplectic fits, which greatly im- 
paired his mental faculties. D. 1718. 

Pennon, (pén'niin.) [Fr., from L. penna, a feather.] 
(Her.) A small pointed flag, borne in days of chivalry 
by a person of gentle blood. When knighthood was 
conferred upon its bearer, the point was cut off, and 
the square flag that remained received the name of 

ner. 

Pennsylvania, (-sil-va'ne-ch,) a commonwealth con- 
stituting one of the principal E. central States of the 
American Union, is b. N. and N.E. by New York, E. by 
New Jersey, S. by Maryland, Delawaro, and W, Virginia 
and W. by Ohio; bet. N. Lat. 39° 40—420, W. Lon. 74 
40/-80° 40. It is separated from New Jersey by the 
Delaware River and the upper part of Delaware Bay. 
Average length, 280 m., and breadth 158 m.; area, 
46,010 sq. m. Surface mountainous in the centre, being 
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intersected i» s d.rection, 8.W. to N.E. by parallel 
ranges of the Appalachian mountain-system, constitut- 
ing the N. ramitications of the Alleghanies; between 
these various ridges are fertile valleys drained by the: 
Busquehanua, Delaware, Juniata, Monongahela, Le- 
high, Schuylkill, Wyoming, and Cumberland rivers. 
The S.E. part of the State is very generally level and 
fertile, aud the same characteristics apply to the regions: 
N.W. and N. Geologically, P. presents examples of the. 
metamorphic, prlwozoic, and the middle secondary red 
sandstone furmations. The State as a mineral-producing 
country holds the highest rank ofany in the Union. Coal, 
iron, salt, and petroleum are found in almost inexhausti- 
ble deposits. The cval-field alone extending over 26 
cos., absorbs nearly 15,000 sq. m. of surface, and yielded 
in 1890, as follows: Bituminons coal 18,425,163 tons; 
anthracite (year ending June 1,) 27,453,329 tons, making: 
a total mined of 45.828.492 tons. Marble, limestone, 
sinc and copper are also found. From an agricultural 
int of view, P. forms one of the most productive di- 
visions of the Republic, possessing. as she does, a clasa 
of soil ranging from the light and sandy to the deep- 
and loamy. According to the U. S. census of 1890, P. 
contained 213,542 farms, as against 174,041 in 1870,. 
156,357 in 1880, and 127,577 in 1850. Of the 213,642: 
farins in 1890, 168.220 were occupied by their owners, 
28,273 rented on suares, and 17,049 rented for money. 
The total farm product for the year 1880, consisted 
chiefly of as follows: Indian corn 47,970,987 Leha., 
reduced from a total acreage of 1,374,241; wheat 19,-- 
462,305 behs., from a total of 1,445,384 acres; vats 33,- 
$17.439 bshs., produced from a total of 1,237,593 acres; 
barley 438,376 bahs.; rye 3,683,621 behs.; buckwheat 
3,593,328 bshs.; tobacco 36,957,772 Ibs.; in the latter 
product, exceeded only by Virginia and Kentucky. The- 
State is politically divided into 67 cos., in which the- 
chief cities and towns are, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg (the cap.), Reading, Wilkesbarre, Mauch. 
Chunk, Danville, Easton, Lancaster, Pottsville. Scran- 
ton, Erie, &c. By the new constitution passed in 1874, 
the legislative power is vested in a general assembly of 
two houses—a Senate of 50 members elected for 4 years 
and a House of Representatives of 200 members electe 
for 2 years. The supreme executive power is in the- 
hands of a governor, chusen every 4 years, and who is 
assisted by subordinate officers. The judicial branch 
of the State polity comprises a Supreme Court, courta. 
of Over and Terminer and General Gaol delivery; a 
Court of Common Pleas, an Orphans’ Court, a Register’s 
Court, and a Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace for- 
each co. Besides these, there are the courts holden by 
justicus of the peace. &c. P. is represented in the 
National Congress by 2 Senators and 28 delegates to the 
House of Representatives. The railroads of the State 
embrace 9,166 m. of track above ground, besides several 
hundred m. bel w, in the mines, built at a total cost of 
$582.104,926, exceeding the cost of any other sister 
States; the total number of miles of track, including 
double tracks and sidings, exceeds 11,000 miles. In the 
production of iron, steel and coal, P. exceeds largely 
any other State Her total production of iron and 
steel in 1870, was 1,834,808 tons, in 1880, 3,616,668 tons. 
Ohio coming next with 930,141 tons. P. produced of 
Bessemer, open hearth and ateel ingots; also 556,314 
tons, being 56 per cent. of the total produced in this 
country. P.contained one-half of the 24 Bessemer con- 
verters in the U. S. in 1880. Of iron rails, P. produced 
in the saine year 157,213 tons, against a total production 
of 466,917 tons, and of Bessemer steel rails she produced 
409,339 tons out of a total production of 741,475 in the- 
U. 8. The total State debt of P. Dec. 1, 1890, was $21,- 
661,989, leas in sinking fund $7,300,000, leaving net debt 
of $14,297,193. The chief canals are those which con- 
nect Philadelphia and Pittsburg, Philadelphia and 
Port Carbon (known as the Schuylkill), and those of the- 
Lehigh and Lackawanna. Munur. Inthe fabrication of 
iron-ware, steel and glass, machinery,carpets, chemicals 
ete., she stands the first. Educatin is liberally provided 
for; the total expended for pub. schools in 1890 $7,449,- 
013. There are, besides twenty-seven colleges, several. 
normal schools asd numervus private schools, serii- 
naries, and academies; along with the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, and an Agricultural College. The other public 
institutions of P.—religious, literary, philanthropic, and 
penal — are based upon a footing to correspond with the 
public needs of so wealthy and progressive a common-. 
wealth. The Swedes early in the 17th cent. established 
a small colony on the shores of Delaware Bay, and which 
came under English jurisdiction in 1664. In 1681, the ter- 
| ritory lying W. of Delaware Bay was granted by royal 
charter to William Penn (g. v.), under whose auspices it 
‘speedily became settled and civilized, so that prior to 
the Revolution it had grown to be one of the richest 
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and most enlightened and prosperous of the English 
colonies. Under Penn's charter, the present State of 
Delaware was included—a union that existed till the 
year 1776. P. figured notably during the Revolutionary 
period ; her soil was the theatre of memorable martial 
exploits; and within her limits was the great Declara- 
tion of Independence issued to the world. During the 
rebellion, Z’. took a patriotic and prominent part, send- 
ing to the Union army 387,284 of her citizens, and con- 
eecrating to her soil the victory of the Union arms 
at Gettysburg (qg. t.). 


Penny, (pén’ne,) pl. Pennizs or Pence. [From A. 8. 
peninc.| Anciently, an English silver coin current 
among the Anglo-Saxons; in modern times, a copper 
coin, of which twelve constitute a shilling. The P. is 
subdivided into 2 half-pennies, or halfpence, each being 
worth 2 farthings. 

Penn Yan, (pin yahn,) a thriving town of New York, 
C. of Yates co., 192 m. W. of Albany. 

Pen'ny-royal. (hot.) See Hzepzoma. 

Pen'ny weight, (-wdt.) (Camb.) A troy weight, con- 
taining 24 grains, cach of which is supposed to be equal 
in weight toa grain of wheat gathered out of the middle 
of the ear, and well dried. In the time of Edward I. 
of England, it was equivalent in weight to a silver 
penny—whence the namie. 

Penobscot, ( pén-db’skot.) a large river of Maine, having 
ite source in the Green Mts., Somerset co., and empty- 
ing into the Atlantic by a broad sestuary called Penobscot 
Bay, bet. Waldo and Hancock cos., after a devious course 
of 300 m. —A N.E. co. of same State, b. on Canada; area, 
3,200 sq. m.; C. Bangor. 

Pensacola, ( pén-sah-ko'lah,) in Florida, acity and port 
of entry, C. of Escambia co., on the W. shore of a fine 
bay of same name, opening on the Mexican Gulf, 180 
m. W. of Tallahassee. It has one of the safest and most 
commodious harbors in the South, defended by 3 forts, 
is a naval station of the U. States, and commands an ex- 
tensive trade. 

Pension, (pén'shtin.) [From L. pensio, a weighing. | 
An allowance of money annually paid by a government, 
or by a private individual or individuals, to a person in 
Yrequital of past services, or to compensate him for in- 

Juries received while in discharge of his duty; the term 
‘particularly applies to the annual payment made by 
‘government to retired or disabled officers or soldiers, or 
to the families of those who have lost their lives in the 
public service: — the recipients of such bounty take 
the name of penstoners. 

Pensionary, (Grand,) ( pén'shiin-a-re.) (Hist.) The 
designation formerly borne by the chief magistrate of 
the Dutch Republic, being the president of its council 
of state. 

Pentagon, (pén'ta-gén.) [From Gr. pent’, five, and 
gmia, an angle.) an) A plane figure having five 
sides and five angles. If the five sides are equal, it is 
called a regular P. Its area is equal to five times the 
sine of 36° multiplied by the cosine of the same; and 
the aquare of the side of a regular P. is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the sides of the hexagon and 
decagon inscribed in the same circle. — ( Fort.) A fort 
with five bastions. 

Pentahedron, (-edrdn.) (From Gr. pente, and kedro, 
a base.] (Geom.) A solid figure having five equal sides 
or faces. 

Pentahexahedral, (-hék-ca-hé'dril.) [From Gr. 
pente, five, hex, six, and hedra, a base.| (Crystallog.) Iu- 
dicating a figure which presents five ranges or faces 
one above the other, each range containing six faces. 

Pentameter, (-(dm’etir.) (From Gr. penta, and 
metron, measure.) (Pros.) In Greek and Latin poetry, 
a verse consisting of two parts, each composed of two 
feet and a long syllable, which must either be a single 
word or 8 — syllable. 

Pentangular, (péni-dng’gu-ldr.) [From Gr. pent 
and L.angulus,an angle.] (Geom.) Describing a fears 
that has five corners or angles. 

Pentapolis, (pén-tdp’o-lis.) [From Gr. penie, and 
polis, a city.) (Anc. Geng.) A name conferred by the 
anc. Greeks on certain countries that possessed five very 
important cities; the most remarkable of these was the 
P. Cyrenaica, or that of Egypt, the cities of which were 
Berenice, Arsinoë, Ptolemais, Cyrene, and Appollonia. 

Pentateuch, (pčn’tatūk.) [From Gr. pente, five, and 
teuchos, a book.| (Script.) A name given by Greek 
translators to the first five books of the Old Testament 
ascribed to Moses — Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy. 

Pentecost, (pčn'lekóst.) [From Gr. pentékostos, the 
fiftieth.) (£ccl.) A solemn festival of the Jews, insti- 
tuted in memory of the promulgating of the law, and 
eo named because it was observed on the fiftieth day 
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after the feast of unleavened bread. It was also callea 
the Feast of Weeks. From the Jewish use, it was imtro- 
duced into the Christian, and with special solemnity 
which it still retains, as being the day of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on the Apostles, and of the first solemn 
preaching of the Christian religion. It was chosen as 
one of the times for the solemn administration of bap- 
tisin; and the English name of the festival, Whit- Sen- 
day, is derived from the white robes in which the newly- 
baptized were clad. 

Penultima, (pén-il’temah,) or PEXTLTIMATE SYLLA- 
BLE. [From L. pene, almost, and ultimus, the last.) 
(Gram.) The last syllable but one of a word; and hence 
the antepenultimate syllable is the last but two, or that 
immediately before the penultima, 

Penumbra, (penim’bra.) [From L. pene, almost, 
and umbra, a shadow.}] (Asfr.) A partial shade or òb- 
scurity in an eclipse; observed between the perfect 
shadow, where the light is entirely intercepted, and the 
full light. Jt arises from the magnitude of the sun, and 
is that portion of space behind the object causing the 
eclipse, in which the illuminated body is enlightened 
by only a part of the disc of the illuminating body. 
The nearer to the umbra the darker the 7’; and hence 
it is difficult, in eclipses of the moon, to determine by 
observation the exact time at which the eclipse begins 
and ends. 

Penza, ( pén’sah,) a town of European Russia, C. of a 
govt. of same name, on the Sura, 130 miles W.N.W. of 
Saratov; Lat. 53° 20’ N., Lon. 45° 63’ E. Pop. 27,263. 

Penzance, ( pen-sdns’,) a seaport-town of England, co. 
of Cornwall, on the N.W.of Mount's Bay, 7 m.N.E. of the 
Land's End, and 96 miles W.8.W. of Exeter. Fop. 10,000. 

Peoria, (pe-o’re-ah,) in Ilinois, a N.W. central co.; 
area, 650 sq. m.—A flourishing manufacturing city. C. 
of ahova co., on the Ilinvis River, 70 mites north of 
Springfield. 

Pepin, (pép’in,) the name of several distinguished 
members of the Carlovingian family; the first of whom 
in order was 8T. P. pk LANDEN, called Le rieuz, mayor 
of the palace under Clotaire II., Dagobert I., and Sige- 
bert I. D. 649.— P. D'Hfristat, called Le Gros, was 
elected duke of Austrasia, 678, and was the father of 
Charles Martel. D. 714.-- P. Le BREF, son of Charles 

Martel. was the first king of the Carlovingian dynasty, 
752. D. 768. 

Pe'pin, in Wisconsin, a W. co., b. S.W. by Minnesota; 
area, 240 sq m. Capital. Pepin.—Lake P., 25 miles 
in Jength ly 3 in extreme breadth, is an expanded 
portion of the Mississippi River between Slinpesota and 
Wisconsin. 

Pepper, (pp'p'r.) (B-t.) See PIPER. 

Pepper-grass. (Bot) See LEPIDIUM. 

Peppermint. (prp’p'r-mint.) (Bot.) See MENTHA. 

Peppermiint-tree. (/ot.) See EUCALYPTUS. 

Pepper-ridge. (Bol.) See Nyssa. 

Pepsine, (p¢p’sin.) [From Gr. peptein, pessein, to di- 
gest.) (Chem. and Physiol.) The active principle of 
the gastric juice. Ita peculiarity is, that, in the pres 
ence of an acid, it converts almost every description of 
albuminous and fibrinons matter into a soluble form 
of albumen, which is capable of very easy absorption. 

Peptic, (pr p'tik.) [Same deriv.) (Med.) Promoting, 
or relating to digestion. , 

Peptone. ‘fhe product of the action of pepsin on 
a'lbuminous substances. Peptones are found only in 
the stomach and #mall intes’ines, are readily soiuble, 
highly diffusible, and not coagulated by boil.ng. 

Per, (piir.) [L.; signifying by; used in many phrases, 
as per force, per annum, per cent., &c.) (Chem.) Itis a 
contraction for hyper, and is employed as a prefix to de- 
note very or fully, or to the utmost extent: as in peroxide, 
which indicates a substance oxidized in the highest 
degree. 

Per centnm, (-sént’iim,) (abbrev. Prr cent.) [L., by 
the hundred.] The rate of interest, or so much for 
every hundred; as fire per ceni., that is, five dollars 
for every hundred dollars, &c. 

Perception, (pir-eép’shun.) [From L. to. ] 
(Logic.) The firat act of the mind, which consists in tha 
reception of ideas concerning external objects, through 
the medium of the senses. It has been well observed 
that the first objects which strike our senses give us 
our first ideas; and our wants are the cause of our at- 
tention; the repetition of these ideas, and the develop- 
ment of new wants, give birth to our sentiments and 
thoughts. The eyes convey the ideas of color, the ears 
those of sound, the nostrils those of odor, and the pal- 
ate those of taste. These have no connection with each | 
other— they are separate ideas of different qualities of 
bodies; but the sense of touch unites the whole in one 
object, which may happen to be at the same time col- 
ored, sonorous, odorous, and savory. 
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Zool.) See PERCIDE. 
rch'ŭrz.) (Zodl.) An order of birds, 
same as INSESSORES, g. V. 
Perchloric Acid. “(coat 
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See CHLORINE. 

Pereidze, (piir’se-de.) (Zodl.) The Perch fam., com- 
prising acanthopterygious fishes which have the body 
somewhat oblong and more or less compressed; the 
scales rather large; the bones of the gill-covers toothed 
or otherwise armed; the mouth without barbels; the 
vomer toothed, and generally also the palate; there are 
sometimes two dorsals, sometimes only one. To this 
family belong not only the true perches (Fig. 3), all of 
which are fresh-water fishes and form the gen. Perca, 
but many other species, among which are: the Bass 
(gen. Labrax) ; the Sea-bass, or Black-fish (gen. Centro- 
pristes); and the Bream, Pond-fish, or Pumpkin-seed 
(gen. Pomotis). 

Percolation, ( piir-ko-la'shiin.) (Chem.) A process used 
in Pharmaey, and in some other arts, for extracting 
soluble properties of various bodies by filtering a liquid 
through them. 

Percussion, (ptr-kish’iin.) [L. percussio, from per- 
cutto, I strike.) (Mech.) The effect which a body pro- 
duces in falling or striking upon another; or the shock 
of two bodies, one of which is in motion. If both bodies 
are in motion, the shock is termed a collision. — ( Med.) 
The act or effect of sounding the chest, &c., with a 
stethoscope, in order to ascertain its interior state or 
condition. — P. Lock. (Gun.) That part of a fire-arm 
which has superseded the flint lock, and which ignites 
the charge by first exploding a detonating mixture con- 
tained in a copper cap by means of the cock, a kind of 
hammer. 

Percy, (ptir'se.) The name of a noble Norman family, 
who accompanied William the Conqueror to England, 
and whose head, William de Percy, obtained from his 
sovereign 30 knights’ fees in the north of England. The 
direct line became extinct in 1670. 

Perdiccas, (pir-dU’kahs.) (Gr. Hist.) A general of 
Alexander the Great, who was said to have been desig- 
nated by him as his successor. He was killed by his 
own soldiers in 321 B. 0. 

Perdicidse, (-dis‘e-de.) (Zodl.) The Partridge fam., 
comprising rasorial birds which differ from the grouse 
in being much smaller, and in their bare tarsi and 
naked nasal fosse. The places in which they most de- 
light are corn-fields, especially while the corn is grow- 
ing, for under cover of it they shelter and breed; and 
these are frequented by them when the corn is cut 
down, for the sake of the grain scattered over them. 
The genus Perdiz comprises the Gray Partridge, P. 
cinerea, and the Red-legged Partridge, R. rufa, of Eu- 
rope, which are abt. 12 inches long. The gen. Coturntz 
includes the common European Quail, C. daclylisonane, 
which is 7 inches Jong. The gen. Ortyx, which has the 
bill stout, the head without a crest, and the tail short, 
comprises several American specics, among which O. 
virgintanus, Which is 10 inches long, and is called the 
Quail or Colin in New England, New York, and west- 
ward, while it is called the Partridge in Pennsylvania 

. and southward. Its clear whistle is composed of three 
notes, the first and last of equal length, the first being 
loudest. The nest is built near a tuft of grass; eggs 10 
to 18, pure white. 

Peregrine Falcon, (péregrin.) (Zovl.) See Far- 
CONIDS. 

Perennial, (per-én'ne-dl.) [From L. — that 
which lasts the whole year through.] (Bot.) A plant 
‘whose roots live more than two years, but whose stems 
usually perish annually. They are called by gardeners 
herbuceous plants, 

Perfect, (ptr/fekt.) [From L. perfectus, nothing want- 
ing.) (Bot.) A term applied to a flower that has both 
stamens and pistils.— P. Number. (Arith.) A number 
equal to the sum of all its aliquot parts or divisions, as 
6, for instance. 

Perfoliate, (piir-fo’le-dt.) (From L. per, through, and 
Soliatus, leaved.] (ot) An epithet fora leaf the base 
of which entirely surrounds the stem transversely, so 
that the stem seems to have been driven through the 
middle of the leaf. 

Perfume, (pii7-/iim’.) [Fr. parfum.) A substance which 
affects agrecably the organs of smell by emitting a 
fragrant scent or odor. 

Pergamus, (piir’ga-miis.) (Anc. Geog.) A city and 
kingdom of Asia Minor, near the Agean, which flour- 
ished from 280 to 133 B. c., when it passed, by the be- 

uest of its last king, Attalus III. into the hands of the 

mans. It was famous for its library; and one of the 

letters in the book of Revelation was addressed to a 
Christian church there. 

Pergolese, or PERGOLESI, Giovani Barista, anItalian 
composer, B. near Ancona, 1708; D. about 1737. Among 
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his popular compositions are a well-known Stabat Mater, 
motets, and other sacred pieces, besides Orfeo e Buridice, 


an opera. 

Peri, (pe're.) [Pers., a ary) (Pere, Myth.) An imagi- 
nary fernale descendant of a fallen spirit, excluded from 
paradas until the period of her penance shall be at an. 
end. 

Periander, (per-e-dn'dir.) (Gr. Hist.) Tyrant of 
Corinth, about the beginning of the 5th century B. C. 
and one of the 7 wise men of Greece. 

Perianth, (per’ednth.) (Bot) See FLOWER. 

Pericardium, (per-e-kdr-detim.) [From Gr. peri, 
around, and kardia, the heart.] (Anat.) A membrane 
which surrounds the whole substance of the heart. It 
contains a fluid which prevents the surface of the heart 
from being dry by its continual motion. Inflammation 

—— pani ahs is atlas pericarditis, 
ericarp, e-kahrp.) {From Gr. —— 
around, La alive fruit.] (Bot.) The fruitof a plant; 
usually separated into three layers, the epicarp, the skin 
of a peach, for example, the mesocarp, the fleshy part 
of the peach, and the endocarp, of which the stone of 
the peach isan example. In some fruits, such as the: 
filbert, these three parts are blended together. 

Pericles, ( pér'e-kleez,) one of the greatest of Athenian 
orators and statesmen, after completing his education. 
under Zeno and Anaxagoras, became abt. 470 B. c. chief 
of the democratic party in his native city, and succeeded 
Cimon and Thucydides in the supreme administration 
of public affairs, in 444. Under his rule were effected. 
the conquest of Samos, the extension of Greek coloniza- 
tion in Asia Minor, and the development of Grecian art 
and taste, as exemplified in the adornment of Athens 
with the Parthenon and otber architectural glories. The 
celebrated Aspasia was his mistress (the laws not allow- 
ing their marriage, because she cume from Miletus). P, 
continued for 40 years at the head of affairs, and D. 429 B.C. 

Pericranium, (-kra'ne-ŭm.) [From Gr. peri, and 
kranion, the skull.] (Anat.) That tough, fibrous mem- 
brane which closely envelops the bones of the skull. 

Périer, Casnar, (pa-re-a’,) a French statesman, B. at 
Grenoble, 1777, while deputy supported the Revolution 
of 1830, and s. tte as chief minister of state in 1831. 
D. of the cholera in the year following. 

Perigee,(péreje.) [From Gr. peri, and gê, the earth.} 
(Ast.) That point of the moon’s orbit which is nearest 
to the earth: —it is opposed to apogee, 

£ origun; ( pair’e-goo,) a city of France, C. dept.. 

Dor pean, on the Ille, 68 m. E.N.E. of Bordeaux. Fup. 

„401. 

Perigynous, (-rij’enis.) [From Gr. near, and 
gyne, a —— (Bot.) A term that describes those 
flowers in which the stamens form themselves from the 
sides of the calyx. 

Perihelion, (pere-héle-tin.) [From Gr. pert, and 
hélios, the sun.] (Ast.) That point of a planet's orbit 
in which it is nearest to the sun;—as distinguished 
from aphelion, 4; v. 

Perihexahedral, (-eks-ah-edrdil.) [From Gr. peri, 
around, hex, six, and /Aedra, base.) (Oryetall.) A term 
designating a crystal whose primitive form is a four- 
sided prism, which in the secondary form is converted 
into a prism of six sides. 

Perilymph, (perelim/.) (Anat.) See Ear. 

Perimeter, ( pe-rim’e-tir.) [e r. perimetreo, I meas- 
ure all round.] (Geom.) The line which bounds a fig- 
ure, whether circular, rectilinear, or mixed. In circu- 
lar figures, instead of perimeter, we generally use the 


designation circumference of po. 

Perinreum, ( Prendi] [From Gr. perin, the 
scrotum.) (Anal.) The interval between the funda- 
ment and the pubes. 

Period, (pe're-dd.) [From Gr. periodos, literally, a. 
going round.) — The time which is taken up by 
a planet in making its revolution round the sun ; or the 
duration of its course till it returns to the point of its 
orbit where it was supposed to begin its motion.— 

A full stop, or that mark of punctuation 
which indicates the termination of a sentence; thus (.). 
—(Arith.) One of a congeries of three places or digits, 
separated from the rest by points or commas; and, in 
extracting roots, two places or digits for the square 
root, three for the cube root, &c.—(Chron.) The revo- 
lution of a cycle or certain number of years; also, any 
indefinite portion of any continued degree of time, or 
series of — rie The time which elapses be- 
tween the access of one fit, or paroxysm, and that of 
the next, including the entire exacerbation, decline, in- 
termission, and remission. — ( Rhet.) A complete sen- 
tence terminated by a full stop. —( Mus.) An entire 
musical sentence, —( Physiol.) One of the various stages 
in the development and decay of the animal organize- 
tion, which are distinguished by a marked character. 
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Periodieal, (pe-re-dd’e-kdl.) [Fr. périodique.] (Lit.)| Perlariae, (piirta’re-e.) (Zodl.) The Perla fam., com 


A publication which appears continuously at lar 
intervals, and whose contents may be devoted to criti- 
cism, politics, religion, literature, science, arts, amuse- 
ment, or general and miscellaneous subjects. Those 
periodicals which consist of a collection of critical es- 
, says are called Reviews. 

Periosteum, ( per-c-cs/te-tim.) [From Gr. peri, around, 
and osteon, a bone.] (Anat.) A nervous vascular mem- 
brane, endued with acute sensibility, immediately sur- 
rounding both the internal and external surfaces of the 
bones; it is hence divided into the erfernal and internal 
P.; and where it oxternally surrounds the bones of the 
skull, it is usually called the cranium. The seem- 
ing sensibility of the bones is that of this membrane; 
and its use appears to be to distribute the vessels on 
their external surfaces. , 

Peripateties, ( tks.) [From Gr. pertpa- 
ttikos, a walking about.) (Phil) The followers of 
Aristotle (q. v.) They were so shackled by respect for 
their groat master, that no men of much note have ap- 


peared among them. 

.Periphery, ( pe-rifùr-e.) —— Gr. periphero, I carry 
about.] (Geom.) The line of circumference of a circle, 
ellipsis, or other regular curvilinear figure. 

_Periphrase, ( p¢r’e-/rdz,) or Periph’rasis. [From 
Gr. pert, round about, and phruzo, I speak.) (Rhet.) 
The use of a redundancy of words, or circumlocution 
of language. 

Peripneumony, ( Pee em) or Peripmeu- 
monia. [From Gr. peri, around, and pneumén, 
the lungs.] (Med.) An inflammation of the lungs, 
accompanied with acute fever, purulent expectoration, 
and labored respiration. 

-Perisperm, ( pér'e-spirm.) e Gr. peri, around, 
and sperma, the seed.] (Bot.) A thick, farinaceous, 
fleshy or horny part of the seeds of plants, either en- 
tirely or only partially surrounding the embryo, and 
enclosed within the investing membrane; the albumen. 

Peristalitice Motion, (per-estdl’tik-.) (From Gr. 
peristaltikos, a compressing.] (Med.) A spiral or ver- 
micular spontaneous motion of the intestines, per- 
formed by the contraction of the circular and longitu- 
dinal fibres composing their fleshy coats. By means 
of it the chyle is driven into the orifices of the lacteal 
veins, and the excrements ure extruded. 

_Peristome, (per’estém.) (Zodl.) See CONCHOLOGY. 

Peristyle, (pér’e-stil.) (From Gr. peri, and stylos, a 
pillar.}] (Arch.) An open court or area within a house 
surrounded by a colonnade. 

Peritoneum, (per-e-to-ne‘tim.) ([Gr. peritonaion, 
from peri, around, and teino, I stretch.] (Anat.) A 
thin, smooth, lubricous membrane investing the whole 
internal surface of the abdomen, and containing more 
or less completely all the viscera comprised within the 


latter. Inflammation of this membrane is termed 
peritonitis, 

Periwig, (pér'e-witg.) See Wia. 

Periwinkle, (pér'e-wing-kl.) (Zol) See LITORI- 
NIDA. 


Perjury, (pirjoo-re.) [From L. a lariat (Law.) 
The crime of wilful false sweuring in any judicial pro- 
ceeding. The common law takes no notice of any false 
swearing, except such as is committed in some court of 
justice having power to administer the oath, or before 
some officer or magistrate invested with similar author- 
ity, in some proceeding relative to a civil suit or crimi- 
nal prosecution; for the law esteems all other oaths 
unnecessary, at least, and hence will not punish the 
breach of them. Voluntary oaths are now prohibited, 
a certain form of declaration being substituted for 
them, and a false declaration is a misdemeanor. The 
penalties of perjury have been extended to false oaths 
by electors, bankrupts, insolvent debtors, &c., by nu- 
merous statutes. 

Perkins, Jacons, (ptirkinz,) an American mechani- 
cian, B. in Mass., 1766. He invented a gun workable 
by the motive power of steam, the pleometer for re- 
cording the speed of a ship’s motion, &c., and was the 
first who substituted steel for copper plates in bank- 
note engraving. D. 1841. 

‘Permutation, (pir-mu-ta'shin.) (From L. 
tatio, a changing into.] (Alged.) The name given to 
the different orders which can be formed out of an 
number of things, with regard to position, when all 
are taken at once. 

‘Pernambuco, ( pir-ndm-boo’ko,) a flourishing sea- 
port-city of Brazil, C. of a P; of same name, on the 
Atlantic, Lat. 8° 3’ 6” N., Lon. 3° 51 7” W. It is 
strongly fortified, has a good harbor, and carries on an 
active trade with the U. States and Europe. Pop. 70,000. 

Pernambu’co Wood. (Bot.) Seo CÆSALPINA. 

Perone, (pe’rén.) (Gr.] (Anat.) Same as FIBULA, g. v. 


permu- 





prising neuropterous in- 
sects which are oblong, de- 
pressed, with very long and 
many-jointed antennæ, and 
the abdomen furnished with 
two long articulated ap- 
pendagos. In the larva 
(Fig. 524) and pupa stato 
they are found in streams 
under stones, and are ac- 
tive. 

Perm, (piirm,) a city of 
Russia in Eugfope, C. of u 
govt. of same name, on the 
Kama, 240 m. E.S.E. of Vi- 
atka. Pnp. 14,500. 

Permanganate of 
Potassium. (Chem.) See 
MANGANESE. 

Permangan’‘ic Acid. 
(Chem.) Sec MANGANESE. 

Permian Pe’riod.( pr- 
me-dn.) (Geol.) A term ap- 
plied to a series of strata in 
the earth’s crust interven- 
ing between the carbonit- 
erous and the triassic sys- 
tems, and forming a natu- 
ral group characterized by 
community of organic re- 
mains in various parts of 
the world. They form the 
uppermost member of the 
great Paleozoic series, and 
they receive their designa- Fig. 624.— PUPA OF PERLA 
tion from being largely de- 
veloped in the govt. of Perm, Russia. In the U. States, 
Permian rocks are especially found in Kansas. 

Peroration, -o-ra'shtin.) [L. peroratio.) The con- 
cluding part of an oration, in which the speaker re- 
capitulates the principal points of his discourse or ar- 

ument, and urges them with greater earnestness and 
force, with a view to make a deep impression on his 
audience. The main excellence of a peroration con- 
sists in vehemence and brevity. 

Peroxide, (ptr-dks‘id.) (Chem.) A substance which 
contains the bargest quantity of oxygen, compatible 
with its simple oxidation. 

Perpendicular, (pir-pén-dik'wldr.) [From L. per- 
pendicularis, hanging straight down.] Hanging or ex- 
tending in a right line from any — towards the 
centre of the earth or of gravity, and therefore at right 
angles with the plane of the horizon.— (Geom.) A line 
making two equal angles, called right angles, with the 
line which it intersects vertically. 

Perpendic’ular Style. (Arch.) The last of the 
styles of Gothic architecture in England; it arose - 
ually from the Decorated during the latter part of the 
14th cent., and continued till the middle of the 16th: 
the name is derived from the arrangement of the 
tracery, which consists of perpendicular lines, and 
forms one of its most striking features. 

Perpetual Motion, (-pét/u-di mo’shtin.) [From L. 
perpetualis.} The problem of a perpetual motion con- 
sists in the invention of a machine which has the prin- 
ciple of its motion within itself; and the means pro- 
posed to solve this problem have been as various as the 
laws of mechanics, and of matter, which show its solu- 
tion to be impossible. The greater number of ingenious 
men have at some time of their lives made the experi- 
ment; but it is rather a reproach than a merit to have 
tried it. In the attempt, all natural agents, such as 
heat, atmospheric changes, &c., must be excluded; the 
inertia of matter, its attractive forces, and combinations 
of the mechanical powers, being alone admissible. The 
resistance of the air and the friction of the parts which 
necessarily retard a machine, and finally stop it, render 

erpetual motion an impossibility; since no machine, 

however ingeniously contrived, can possibly give out a 

motion which it does not receive, or which is ter 

in total amount than what it receives. Machinery 

~ modifies but it cannot produce motion — that being the 
office of a prime morer. 

Perpetuity, (piir-pé-tii'ete.) [From L. perpetuitas, a 
continuing without end.) (Zaw.) That title to an 
estate by which the latter becomes inalienable, either 
forever, or for an indefinitely long period of time.— 
— A sum which will purchase an annuity 
orever. It is equal to the product of the annuity and 
the number of years in which the simple interest will 
be equal to the principal. Thus at 5 per cent., the in- 
terest will in 20 years amount to the principal; and at 
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this rate, the value of a P, of $500 is equal to $500<20, 
or $10,000. 

Perpignan, ( piir-pin'ydn(7,) a fortified city of France, 
dep. Pyrénées-Orientales, on the Tet, 34 m. 8. of Nar- 
bonne. Pop. 25,264. j 

Perquimans, ( piir-kwim’dnz,) in N. Carolina,a E.N. 
E. co., adjoiuing Albemarle Sound; area, 250 eq. m.; C. 
Hertford. 

Perron, (pér’rén.) [Fr., from pierre, a stone.) (Arck.) 
An outside staircase leading to the upper floors of a 
building. 

Perry, OLiver Hazarn, (p?r’re,) an American naval 
officer, B. in Rhode Island, 1785, commanded the flotilla 
that defeated the English in the battle of Lake Erie 
(q.v.), in 1813. D. 1819. 

Perry, (prre) in Alabama, a W. central co.; area, 
950 aq. m. C. Marion.—In Arkansas, a central county ; 
area, 580 sq.m. C. Perryville—In Jilinois, a southern 
county. . Pinckneyville—In Indiana, a southern 
county, near the Kentucky frontier; area, 400 sq. m. 
C. Rome.—In Kentucky, an east by south county; area, 
700 sq.m. C. Hazard.—In Mississippi, a south-south- 
enstern county; area, 1.040 eq. m. C. Augusta,—In 
Missouri, un east-eouth-eastern county, bordering on 
Illinois; area, 430 sq. m. C. Perryville——In Ohio, a 
touth-eastern county; area, 400 sq. m. C. New Lexing- 
ton.—In Fennsylvania, a south-eastern cent. county, 
area, 10 sq. m. C. Bloomfield.—In Tennessee, a westeru 
central county; area, 600 sq.m. C. Linden. 

Perry ville, ( pérre-vil,) in Tennessee, a vill. of Decatur 
co., 100 m. W.S.W. of Nashville. Near this place, Oct. 
8, 1862, was fought a desperate battle between 100,000 
National troops commanded by Gen. Buell, and Gen. 
Lragg’s Confederate army of 65,000 men, in which the 
latter were defeated. Union loss, 4,348 men. 

Persea, (pir’se-ah.) (50) A gen. of plants, O. Lau- 
raceæ. The Avocado or Alligator Pear, P. gratissima, 
is a common tree in tropical America and tho West In- 
dies. Its large pear-shaped fruits, covered with a smooth 
brownish-green or deep-purple skin, are highly esteem- 
ed in the West Indies and tropical America, though 
strangers at first do not relish them. They contain a 
large quantity of firm pulp possessing a buttery or 
marrow-like taste, and are hence frequently called 
Vegetable Marrow or Midshtpman's Butter. It is usually 
eaten with spice, lime-juice, or pepper and salt. An 
abundance of oil, useful for illuminating purposes and 
for soapmaking, may be obtained from the pulp by ex- 
pression. The seeds yield a deep indelible black stain, 
and are used for marking linen. The timber of P. In- 
dica is known as Canary-wood. 

Persecution, ( pir-se-kii’shiin.) [From L. persecutio, 
trom persequor, I pursue hostilely.] The unjust inflic- 
tion upon others of pain, punishment, or death; more 
especially when it is on account of religious creed or 
mode of worship. The history of the wonld is full of 
persecutions; and there is scarcely yi dominant sect 
of party, religious or political, which has not at times 
disgraced humanity by inflicting unjust punishment or 
penalties upon their fellow-men, for adheriug to prin- 
ciples which their conscience dictated and their judg- 
ment approved. 

Persepolis, (pùr-sčp'o-lïs.) (Anc. Geog.) A famous 
city and former C. of the Persian empire, near the 
Araxes, 30 m. N.Ẹ.of Shiraz; N. Lat. 29° 59 30”, E. Lon. 
i3° 20’. It was taken and partially destroyed by Alex- 
ander the Great, and must have been a place of great 
extent and magnificence, to judge by the ruins which 
yet remain. 

Perseus, (piir'se-iis.) (Myth.) The son of Jupiter and 
Danaë, who was (say the legends) preserved, when he 
was with his mother thrown into the sea by her father. 
IIe killed Medusa, by the help of the gods, and saved 
Andromeda, who became his wife, and at last fulfilled 
the oracle, by accidentally killing his grandfather Ac- 
risius with a quoit.—(Ast.) A constellation of the N. 
hemisphere, bet. Andromeda on the W., and Auriga on 
the E., and with 46° N. as its mean declination. It con- 
tains, besides the Head of Medusa, two stars of the 
second magnitude. 

Persia, (pir’shah,) [native name IraxN,] the most ex- 
tensive, opulent, and powerful kingdom of W. Asia, 
situated bet. N. Lat. 26°-40°, E. Lon. 449-619, is b. N. 
by the Caspian Sea, Asiatic Russia, and Turkestan, F. 
by Afghanistan and Beloochistan, 8. by the Persian 
Gulf, and W. by the Turkish territories. Length, from 
N. to S., abt. 700 m.; breadth, 900 m. Area, 648,000 sq. 
miles. The surface of P. is for the greater part a vast 
plateau, broken in upon in the N. by the Elborz Mts., 
and in the W. and 8. by various isolated ranges In the 
more E. and N.E. parts, are found the Great Salt Desert, 
and that of Luth. P. is divided into 13 provs., and al- 
though drained by the Aras, Kerkhas, &c., has scarcely 
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a river that can be termed navigable, though some of 
them extend several hundred miles in length, and pos- 
gees great volume of water. Some of its immense val- 
leys abound with the rarest and most beautiful vegeta- 
ble productions ; — them are wheat of the very 
best quality, barley and other cereals, cotton, sugar, 

rice, and tobacco. The vine flourishes in many of the 

provs., and the wines of Shiraz are celebrated. The 

mulberry-tree is largely cultivated, silk being one of 

the most important staples of the country. The chief 

manufacture is that of silk stuffs, of the richest kinds; 

other faljrications include textile goods, arma, carpets, 

shawls, &c. Persian commerce is very extensive, and 

chiefly carried on with Russia via the pian Sea, and 

with British India by way of the Persian Gulf. The 
govt. is a despotism under the Shah, or sovereign; and 
though a large amount of the taxes levied never reaches 
the royal treasury, yet the latter is reported to possess 
immense wealth in bullion and precious stones. Mo- 
ham medanism of the Shiah type is the prevailing form 
of religion. In 1870 the army consisted of 77,700 men, 
besides u reserve force of 30,000 irregular cavalry. The 
inhab. of P. comprise Persians proper, Turkomans, 
Kurds, Tartars, Arabs, Armenians, Jews, Gipsies, &c. 
C. Teheran; Tabreez is. however, the most populous 
and important city. The Persian (or Persic) is the 
most celebrated of all the Oriental languages in respect 
of strength, copiousness, and poetic harmony, and is 
written from right to left. P. dates its rise as a nation 
from after the fall of the Assyrian and Babylonian eme 
pires, and under Cyrus extended from the Indus almost 
to Greece and Libya. Conquered by Alexander the 
Great, it became during scveral centuries afterward a 
Greek satrapy ; and abt. 200 B.c.,a Parthian nomarchy. 
In the 3d cent., A.D., the native rule was restored under 
the Sassanides dynasty. Later, P. became the prey of 
the Tartars, tho Turks, the Afghans, until redeemed by 
the victories of Nadir Shah (q. v.). After the death of 
the latter, the country again became the scene of social 
anarchy and civil war, which continued till the estab- 
lishment of the present dynasty. In 1871-2, the more 
B. and E. provs. were desolated by a terrible drought 
and famine which swept away thousands of the inhabi- 
tants. In 1873 the Shah visited Europe. Estim. pop. 
10,000,000. 

Persian Gulf, (The,) ( pits’shan,) a great arm of the 
Indian Ocean, lying bet. Persia and Arabia, N. Lat. 24° 
-3U°, E. Lon. 479-579, connecting with the Gulf of Oman 
by the Strait of Ormuz. Length, 560 m.; mean breadth, 
160m. Of its numerous islands the chief are those of 
Bahrein and Kishna. 

Persian Wheel. (Mech.) A contrivance for raising 
water above the level ofa stream. It consists ofa water- 
wheel, to the rim of which are fixed a number of strong 
pins supporting buckets. As the wheel revolves, the 
buckets, which are filled below, are carried up; and 
when they reach the highest point, they strike against 
something which empties them into a trough, whence 
the water is carried by a pipe to where it is wanted. It 
is evident that this contrivance will not raise the water 
to a height greater than the diameter of the wheel. 

Persic, (parak) ( Philol.) The language spoken by 
the people of Persia. 

(Bot.) See DIosPYROS. 

Persistence, r-sist’éns.) [From L. persisto, I per- 
severe.) (Opt.) The duration of a luminous impression 
upon the retina, after the disappearance of the object 
which caused it. 

Persistent, (-sist’¢nt.) (Bot.) Not falling off, but re- 
maining green until the part which bears it is wholly 
matured; as the lenves of evergreen plants. 

Persius, ( ptir’she-us,) (AULUS PrersIUS FLaccus,) a Ro- 
man poet and satirist, B.in Etruria, 34 a. D., was a friend 
and associate of Lucan and Seneca, and pb. in 62, leaving 
behind six Satires, written with considerable terseneas 
and power, and imbued with a high degree of the Stoic 
morality. 

Person, (piir’s’n.) [From L. persona, a character as- 
sumed by one.) (Gram.) A term which designates 
such nouns or pronouns as, whether expressed or im- 

lied, are the nominatives in all inflections of a verb. 

thou, or you, and he, she, or tt, are called the first, 
second, and third sons. Hence we apply the word 
P. to the termination or modified form of the verb used 
in connection with the persons. 

Per’son, in N. Carolina, a N. co. b. by Virginia; area, 
370 eq. m.; C. Roxborough. 

Personal, (pir’s’n-dl.) (Same deriv.) (Gram.) De- 
nominating a verb that has inflections or terminations 
to express or imply the three persuns of each number. 
—(ZLaw.) A P. action is one in which a man seeks to 
recover goods of which ne has been deprived, or in 
which he claims satisfaction for damages fcr any injury 
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to his person or property—the specific recovery of 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, only excepted. 

Personalty, (piir'?n-dl-te.) (Law.) Personal prop- 
erty, effects, or chattels. 

Personate, (piir's'n-dt) [From L. persona.) (Bot.) 
A term applied to a monopetalous corolla, the limb of 
which is unequally divided: the upper division or lip 
being arched, the lower prominent and pressed against 
it, so that when compressed the whole resembles the 
mouth of a gaping animal; as the corolla of Antir- 
rhinum. : 

Personification, ade Ue ae) (From L. per- 
sona, and facere, to make.] (Rhet) The giving to an 
inanimate object the sentiments and language of a 
rational being; or the representation of an inanimate 
being with the affections and actions of a person. 

Perspective, (pir-spck'tiv.) [From L. perspectus, a 
viewing.) (Opt.) That branch of the science which 
teaches the art of representing objects on a plane sur- 
face as they appear under the peculiarities incident to 
distance and height. Consequently, it is a science of 
the first importance to the painter. In a practical 
sense, ive is the art of drawing, according to the 
principles of geometry, the true representations of real 
objects; and is divided into lineal perspective, which re- 
lates to the position, form, magnitude, &c., of the sev- 
eral lines or contours of objects, and aërial perspective 
which has principally a reference to the coloring and 
shading of distant objects. . 

Perspiration, (pir-spi-ra’shiin. rom L. perspiro, 
I breathe through.) A term applied to the evaporable 
exudations from the skin. That part which disappears 
without being noticed is styled {nsensible perspiration ; 
the sensible perspiration or sweat collects in drops on 
the skin, and is commonly mingled with the sebaceaus 
secretion and other matters deposited on the surface. 
Perspiration is chiefly composed of water and carbonic 
acid. It has been calculated that the average amount 
of cutaneous exhalation proceeding from an adult per- 
son in twenty-four hours is about 214 lbs. For the due 
exercise of the functions of the skin it is necessary that 
it should be frequently washed. 

Perth, (pirth,) a flourishing manuf. borough of Scot- 
land. C. of a co. of same name, on the Tay, 33 m. N.N.E. 
of Edinburgh. Pop. 27,881. 

Perth, in Canada, prov. Ontario, a S.W. co.; area, 698 
sq. m.; C. Stratford. Pop. 68,182.—A town of Lanark 
co., 45 m. S.W. of Ottawa. Pop. 2,375. 

Pertinax, ( piir’te-ndks,) HeLvivs, a Roman emperor, 
in 193, a.D. He reigned only a few months, and was 
killed by the soldiers. 

Perturbation, (pir-tir-ba’shiin.) [From L. pertur- 
bare, to disturb throughout.] (Ast.) e deviation of a 
celestial body from the elliptic orbit which it would 
describe if acted upon by no other attractive force 
than that of the central body about which it revolves. 

ru, (pe-roo’,) an important maritime republic of S. 
America, extending along its W. coast for a distance of 
1,200 m., bet. S. Lat. 3° 35’-219 49’, W. Lon. 689-819 W, 
It is b. N. — N.E. by Brazil, E. by Bolivia, S. by 
Chili, and W. by the Pacific Ocean; its general config- 
uration somewhat resembles that of a triangle, and its 
area is 510,107 sq.m. Its surface is intersected through- 
out its entire length by the main chain of the Andes, 
and to a great extent by parallel cordilleras of the same 
mountain system. The central part of P. constitutes a 
large section of the great middle plateau of the S. Amer- 
ican continent, at an elevation of 12,000 ft. above the 
seu. The Andean ranges, culminating in the peak of 
Chuquibumba, absorb nearly a third of the entire 
country. The chief rivers are all Amazonian tributa- 
ries, viz., the Ucayale, Purus, Tunguragua, Apurimac, 
Pilcomayo, &c.; and the pp. lake is that of Titicaca, half. 
of which belongs to Bolivia. Tie seaboard of P. is arid 
and infertile, and having no rainfall, is consequently 
almost destitute of vegetation, and very unhealthy. 
Further inland, the soil in the uplands and valleys is 
deep and productive, yielding the cereals and fruits of 
the temperate zone. P. is, for the most part, of igneous 
formation and contains a number of active volcanoen, 
that of Omati being the principal. Earthquakes are 
frequent and violent. Lying off the coast near Callao 
are the Chincha Islands, which, with those of Guadafe 
and Macabo, yield guano in vast quantities, the exports 
of which in 1869 were valued at $32,321,520. Agricul- 
ture is much neglected, although the land is produc- 
tive of excellent coffee, cocoa, cotton; besides drugs, 
tobacco, pimento, dyestuffs, &c. The chief articles af 
®xport are, after guano, as before stated, gold, silver, 
wine, sugar, quinine, wool, etc. Estim. value of ex- 
ports, $362,500,000; of imports, $178,125,000. P. is 
divided into 16 depts.; C. Lima; chief seaports, Callao, 

- Arica, Iquique, Islay, Pisco, and Payta. 1870, there 
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were throughout the republic 147 m. of railroad is 
actual operation, besides others in course of construe. ` 
tion. e executive power is vested in the hands of 
a governor, who is assisted by a ministry; the 1 
ture consists of a senate and a house of deputies, the 
members of which are elected by the parishes and 
prove — When Pizarro, at the head of a small band of 
panish adventurers, first landed on the shores of P, 
1532, he found it governed by sovereigns called In 
who were looked up to by their subjects with awe an 
veneration ; and the inhabitants were distinguished for 
their mild and polished manners. But the avarice of 
their European ie pia led to scenes of blood and 
desolation, the last Inca, Atahualpa, was put to death, 
and the Peruvians became the victims of the moet un- 
heard-of cruelties. After being for nearly three centa- 
ries a Spanish viceroyalty, 7’, in 1821, along with the 
rest of Hispaffo-America, achieved its independence, 
In 1864, the Spaniards seized the Chincha Islands until 
P. should make reparation for injuries inflicted upon 
Spanish subjects, and held them till 1866. when P 
agreed to pay an indemnity of 60,000.000 reale. Tins 
treaty was pot ratified, and an alliance entered into 
with Chile. After war for nearly three years, peace was 
restored in 1869 by the intervention of the U.S. In 
1881, war broke out bet. P. and Chile, resulting in the 
defeat of P.. and the occupation of portions of thie 
country by the Chilean army. Pop. 2,865,000. 

Peru’,in Z., a mining town of La Sa.ie county. —In 
Tnd., C. of Miami county. 

Perugia, (pa-roo’zhah,) a city of Centrat Italy, C. of p. 
of same name, 85 m. N. of Rome. J op. 14,885. — The 
Lake of P., 30 m. in circuit, and situate 10 m. W. of the 
city, is the anc. Thrasymene, near which Hannibal dee 
feuted the Romans under Flaminius, v.c. 217. 

Perugino, ( pa-roo-je’no,) an eminent Italian painter, 
whose true name was PIETRO VANUcc!I, B. at Castello 
della Pieve in 1446. He was the instructor of Rafaelle; 
and his principal characteristic is that of rich coloring 
and graceful grouping. His masterpiece is estecmed to 
— Prieta, now in the Pitti Palace, at Florence. D, 

524. 

Peruvian Bark, (peron’ve-dn.) See CINCHONACER. 

Peschiera, ( patz-ke-a'rah,) a fortif. town of N. Italy, 
p. Verona, on the Mincio, 20 m. N. of Mantua. Pop. 2,600, 

Peshawur, ( pésh'owr,) a fortif. city of Afghanistan, in 
N. Lat. H° 6’, E. Lon. 71° 13’, 150 m. E.S.E. of Caubul 
Pop. 53,300. 

Peso, (pa’s0.) (Camb.) A Spanish coin, weighing one 
ounce; the dollar of exchange. 

Pessimism, (pés’sim-tzm.) [From L. pessimus, worst.} 
(Phil.) That doctrine which maintains that everything 
in the world is ordered for the worst, being thus dis- 
tinguished from optimism. 

Pesth, (pés,) a magnificent city of Hungary, of which 
kingdom it is the cap., on the Danube, opposite Buda, 
with which it connects by a suspension-bridge. It has 
important manufs., as well as a flourishing university. 
Pop. 201,911. 

Petal, (pdl) [From Gr. petalon, a kear] — A 
leaf of a flower, as a sepal is a leaf of a calyx. en 
the corolla consists only of one leaf, that is, forms a tube 
around the stamens and pistils, it is termed monopetal- 
ous; if divided into separate leaves, it is said to consist 
of two, three, or more petals. 

Petaloid, (p¢t/dl-oid.) (From Gr. leaf, and 
eidos, form.] (Bot.) Presenting the form of a petal. 

Petalostemon, ( pet-a-ids'te-mén.) (Bot.) The Clover- 
Prairie, a genus of plants, O. FABACE&. 

Petaluma, ( pét-ah-loo’mah,) in Culifornia, a prosperous 
town of Sonoma co., on a creek of same name, 45 m. N. 
by W. of 8an Francisco. Pop, (1880) 5,000. 

Petard, (pe-tdrd’.) [Fr., from peter, to crack.) (Mil) 
An engine formerly used for breaking down gate, bar- 
Sicha — ( pe-cho'rah,) a river of Russia in Europe 

Petehor r a river of Russia in 
having — in the W. slope of the Ural Mts., and 
after a N.E. course of 940 m., emptying into the Arctic 
Ocean, in N. Lat. 68°, E. Lon. 539-549. 

Petechire, (pe-te/ke-e.) [From L. petigo, a scab.) (Afed.) 
Small red spots caused by the effusion of drops of blood 
immediately under the cuticle. They resemble flea- 
bites, and denote an impure state of the blood. The 
name is aleo bestowed on the purple spots which appear 
on the skin in malignant fevers: — whence the term 
petechial fever. 

Peter (pe'tùr) I., styled THE Great, Czar of Russia, 
was B. at Moscow, 1672. In 1682 he was declared suc- 
cessor to his brother Feodor, to the exclusion fiom the 
throne of his elder brother Ivan. Seven years later, P. 
assumed the active imperial power, which had, during 
his minority, been confided to the regency of his sister 
Sophia. The new Czar, recognizing how far behind 
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hand in civilization was his country in comparison | 


with other European nations, at once set about effecting 
reforms in her social institutions, administrative sys- 
tem, and national habits. He reconstructed his army 
after the best modelas; and to organize a navy not only 
engaged the services of foreign engineers and artisans, 
but went himself to Holland and England, to study in 
his‘own person their mechanical arts, particularly that 
of shipbuilding. After his return he established naval 
and military schools, — the translation of for- 
eign works into the Russian language, and opened out 
Russia to commerce with other nations. In 1700 he 
formed an alliance with Poland and Denmark against 
Sweden, the king of which country, Charles XII. (gv) 
defeated him at Narva in the same year. In 1703 P. 
founded the city of St. Petersburg, ae made it the cap. 
ef his dominions. In 1709 he totally defeated the 
Swedes at Pultawa; and next carried on an unsuccess- 
ful war with Turkey, ended bya treaty of peace in 1711. 
In the same year he conquered Finland from the 
Swedes, and in 1718 put to death his son Alexis, 
charged with treason. In 1721 he restored Finland to 
Sweden, in return for the cession of Livonia, Esthonia, 
Ingrin, and other provs. D. 1725.— P. II. ( Alexievitch), 
grandson of the foregoing, B. 1715, reigned from 1727 
till 1730. — P. III. (Feodorovitch), B. 1728, e. his aunt 
Elizabeth on the throne of Russia, 1762, Murdered by 
order of his wife Catherine, in the same year. 
Peter, (St.,) one of the foremost of the twelve apos- 
tles. Originally called Simon, he was the son of Jona, 
and a resident at Bethsaida. His brother Andrew, being 
a disciple of John the Baptist, was by John directed to 
Jesus; and speedily he prevailed on Simon to accom- 
pany him toone who he felt convinced was the pre- 
cted Messias. Our Lord kindly received the new- 
eomer, and gave him the name of Cephas, the Aramaic 
equivalent to the Greek Peter (John i. 35-42). P. was 
a man of ardent temperament, affectionate and gener- 
ous. He was favored with special manifestations of his 
Master's confidence, and performed a more prominent 
part in the sacred history than any other of the twelve 
disciples. He was crucified with his head downwards, 
in the persecution under Nero, abt. A.D. 66. Two of his 
epistles are in the sacred canon. — P. appears frequently 
in the gospels as the spokesman for his companions, 
and it is the opinion of most, among the critics, that he 
enjoyed a certain pre-eminence among the apostles, 
upon which, coupled with the injunction given to him 
by Christ to feed his flock, and the declaration, “Thou 
art Peter,and upon this rock I will build my Church,” 
the Roman Catholics found the doctrine of the suprem- 
acy of the popes as Peter's successors. 
Peter the Hermit, the apostle of the first crusade, 
was a French monk, B. at Amiens about the middle of 
the llth cent. During a pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
in 1094, he there witnessed such indignities offered to 
the pilgrims, that on his return he prevailed upon Pope 
Urban II., to sanction his preaching a crusade against 
the Infidels. D. 1115. 
Peterhead, (pé’tir-¢d,) a seaport of Scotland, county 
—— 44 m. N.N.E. of the city of Aberdeen. Fop. 
9,117. 
Peter-le-Port, (St.,) or St. Perer’s Port, a forti- 
fled seaport, C. of the British island of Guernsey, in N. 
Lat. 49° 27’ 2”, W. Lon. 2° 32’. Pop. 13,500. 
Peterborough, ( pé'tiir-bir-ro,) a city of England, 
co. Northampton, on the Nene, 37 m. N.E. of Northamp- 
ton. Pop. 17,429. 
Pe'terborough, in Canada W.,a N. central co.; area, 


1,005 sq. m.; C. Peterborough. Pop. 27,644— A town. 
C. of above co., on the Otanabee, 75 m. N.E. of Toronto. 


Pop. 5,250. 

Petersburg, (pé'liirz-biirg,) in Virginia, a manuf. 
town and port of entry of Dinwiddie co., on the Appo- 
mattox, 22 miles 8S. of Richmond. This place was the 
theatre of important operations during the Civil War, 
connected with the taking of Richmond, 1864-5. Pop. 


Petersburg, (St.,) the metropolis of the empire of 
Russia, in a gov. of the same name. It is seated on the 
Neva, near the Gulf of Finland, and built partly on 
some islands formed by the river, and partly upon the 
continent. It owes its existence to the genius of Peter 
the Great, who first began the city by the erection of a 
citadel with six bastions, in 1703, and in less than nine 
Sad the seat of the empire was transferred to it from 

oscow. This city is remarkable for the extent and 
magnificence of its streets, squares, and public build- 
ou is the centre of an important commerce. Pop. 


Peterwardein (pe-tiir-wdr’din,) or VARADIN, a for- 

tified city of the Austrian empire, in Slavonia, 44 miles 

J.W. of Belgrade. The Turks were defeated by the 
417 
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Austrians under Prince Eugene at this place in 1TIG. 


. 7,000. 
petiole, (pet’e-l.) [From L. petiolus, a little foot.B 
Bot.) The stem which sustains the leaf of a plant: 
ence a leaf growing on such stalk is said to be petico- 


late. 

Petiolule, (pet/e-o-lool.) [Same deriv.) (Bot.)’ The 
stalk of a leaflet. 

Petit-grain, (pét'e-grdn.) Seo CITRUS. 

Petition, (petish’tin.) [From L. petitio, a beseeching.}, 
A formal supplication or request made by an inferior to 
@ superior, especially to one exercising certain powers 
of jurisdiction. Hence, by implication, the paper oz 
document conveying such solicitation. 

Petiveriacesre, ( pct-c-viir-e-a’se-e.) (Bot.) A small 
O. of plants, all. Sapindales, consisting of undershrubs : 
or herbs with a garlic-like odor, alternate entire stip-- 
ulate leaves, and racemose or panicled flowers. 

Petra, (petrah.) (Geog.) An ancient city of Arabis . 
Petra, the metropolis of the Idumeans (or Edomites), . 
now represented by the remains found in Wady Mousa, 
a valley enclosed amid the rocky declivities of Mount. 
Seir, about midway between the Red Sea and the Dead 
ea. The traveller Burckhardt, in modern times, was. 
the first to visit (in 1811) this singular locality. 

Petrarch, (FRaNcEsco PETRARCA,) ( pa-trdrgk’,) an il- 
lustrious Italian poet, B. at Arezzo in 1304. He studied 
at Montpellier, Bologna, and Avignon, and in the latter 
city met Laura de Sade, the object of his life-long and 
hopeless passion. In 1336 he retired into Peor d at 
Vaucluse, and was called therefrom to receive the lau 
rel-crown of poetry at Rome in 1341. He was after- 
wards employed in various diplomatic missions. P., . 
who was one of the revivers of Italian poetry, D. at 
Arquà in 1374. 

Petrel, ( peri (Zoðl.) See PROCELLARIDZ. 
Petrifaction, [Fron L. petra, a stone, and facere, to - 
make.) (Vat. Hist.) A term applied to organic fossil 
remains, and to substances which, subjected to the ao- 
tion of water impregnated with carbonate of lime, have 

become impregnated or coated with it. 

Petroleum, (pe--tro'le-iim,) PETROL or Rocx-o1. [From 
L. petre oleum, oil of the rock.] a) A combustible - 
fluid which exudes from the earth in various parte of 
the world, generally in or near the coal-formations, and 
is formed during the conversion of vegetable remains. 
into coal, or derived from animal remains, as it is now 
maintained by some scientists. P. varies greatly im 
color and consistence, being sometimes thin and pale, 
at others thick and dark-colored. The substances which 
mineralogists have distinguished by the names asphal- 
tum, maltha, P. and naphtha, are thought by some- 
naturalists to be mere varieties of one species; (see 
Napatnma.) Within the last few years abundant sup- 
plies of P. have been obtained from wells and spring». 
in Penna., &c., the demand for it for illuminating, and for 
the lubrication of machinery, has created a new and 
important branch of commerce, innumerable quantities - 
of rock-oil being sold under the names of P., kerosene, 
sanoline, leucaline, &c. The first derrick in connection 
with the oil wells in Pennsylvania was erected in 1859, 
and at a depth of 70 feet oil was struck; the succeay 
of this well was the immediate cause of the commence- 
ment of many more. In that year the productio 
reached 2,000 barrels of oil, the next year it had in- 
creased to 500,000 barrels. It is estimated that since 
1859, when the first well was opened, uutil 1883, the 
wealth added to the United States thereby, amounts to 
the vast proportions of $1,500,000,000, including crude 
oil and its various products. The exports of oil reach 
1,000,000 gallons each day. For the yeur 1881 it reached 
in value a total of $40,315,609, being second ouly to 
cotton and cereals. P. is shipped to almost all parte 
of the world, China, Japin, British East Indies as well 
as Europe taking vast quantities. Large oil fields have 
been discovered in Russia and Germany, but as yet 
have not been greatly developed. The price of oil fell 
as low as 45 cents per barrel in 1874. Large quantities. 
of P. are brought to the market by what are termed 
Pipe lines; these companies connect their lines of pipes 
with the oil tanks at the wells, and after guaging the 
amount of oil, run it to the pipe line storage tanks, the 
owner of the oil receives a certificate from the company, 
which is his voucher for the amount in the tank; these 
certificates are sold upon the market. These pipe lines 
are often the holders of many million barrels of oil. The 
market price of crude oil is always the price bid on Ex- 
change for these certificates. The exp. of P. for 12 mos. 
ending June 30, 1882, was $50,000,000 in value. 

Petrology, (-trol’oje,) [From Gr. para; a rock, aad. 
logos, doctrine.) (Min. hat branch of the sclemee - 
which treats of the mineral composition of rocks, 

Petromyzenidæ, ( pe-tro-mesin'e-de) [From Gr 
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pera, and myzo, I suck.} (Zodl.) A fam. of fishes, O. 
, comprising the Lampreys and their allies. 

e American Sea Lamprey, Petromyzon Americanus, is 

2 to 3 feet long, and has the maxillary ring armed with 


-strong teeth. It ascends rivers, and piles up heaps of | 


stongs, among which it lays its eggs. The Hag, Myz- 
ine limosa, 6 to 8 inches long, is a fish of low form, 
which Linnwus classed with worms. It is common in 
the waters about Grand Menan. 

Petronius Arbiter, (pe-tro’ne-iis dr’be-tiir,) a Ro- 

- man satirist who flourished during the time of Nero. 
He severely lashed the follies and vices of his time in a 
mixture of prose and verse, entitled the Satyricon, frag- 
ments of which remain. His style is clever, classical, but 
grossly licentious. P., who had acted as master of the 
revels to the emperor, fell into disgrace, and to avoid 
the ignominy of a public execution ordered for him by 
that tyrant, committed suicide, a. D. 66. 

Petroselinum, (pe-tro-se-li/niim.) (Bot.) A gen. of 
herbaceous plants, O. Apiaceæ, distinguished by havin 
each half of the fruit with five equal narrow ribs; an 
one oil-vessel in each furrow. It includes the well- 
known potherb P. sativum, the Common Parsley. 

Pettis, (pét'tis,) in Missouri, a W. central co., rich in 

; area, 650 sq. m.; C. Georgetown. 
Petty, (pét’te. rom Fr. petit, small.) (Law.) P. 
verage. See Primace.—P. Jury. See Jury. —P. Con- 
stable, in England, an inferior civil officer, subordinate 
to the high constable. 

|S eomioggey (petin). ( Min.) See FELDSPAR. 

Pevee. (Zoil.) See CoLoprerips. 

Pewit, (pe-wit’.) (Zodl.) See Lapwina. 

Pewter, (pii'tiir.) (Metall.) A very common and use- 
ful alloy of the metals tin and lead. Common or ley- 
pewter consists of 4 parts of tin and 1 part of lead; 
plate-pewter is made of 100 parts of tin, 8 parts of anti- 
mony, 2 parts each of bismuth and copper; another 
kind, called trifle, is composed of 83 parts of tin and 17 

ts of — Altbough these are the standard 
ormulas, each kind is often much varied to suit the 
urposes of the manufacturer. 

‘Pheedrus, (/e'driis,) a Latin fabulist, is supposed to 
have been B. in Thrace, abt. 25 a. D. His fables — 97 in 
number —are remarkable for their purity of language 
and conciseness of style. 

Phænogamous, (fa-nðg'a-mŭs,) or PHANEROGAMOUS. 

Gr. phaneros, conspicuous; gamos, marriage.| (Bot.) 
term applied to flowering plants, in contradistinction 

to cryptogamic, a term which is applied to flowerless 

—— such as ferns, mosses, sea-weeds, and lichens. 

Phaethon, (fa’e-tiin.) (Myth.) The son of Apollo, or 
the sun-god, and Clymene, who, having obtained per- 
mission from his father to drive his chariot for one day, 
set fire to both earth and heaven, and was struck by a 
thunderbolt into the river Eridanus. 

Phalenida, (fil-e’ne-de.) (Zodl.) The Geometrid 
fam. of lepidopterous insects, comprising moths whose 
larve seem to measure the surfaces over which they 
pass. The necessity of this sort of movement results 
from the fact that ‘Gey have only ten legs: 6 true ones 
under the fore part of the body, and 4 prop-legs at the 
hind extremity. They live upon trees, and in most 
cases undergo their transformation upon or in the 
ground, which they reach by letting themselves down 
by a silken thread, which they spin from their mouth 
while descending. The Canker-Worm Moth, Anisop- 
teryx vernata, expands abt. 1144 inch, and the wings are 
large, thin, and silky. The larva, called Canker-Worms, 
make their appearance upon the trees abt. the time the 
leaves of the apple-tree begin to start from the bud, 
immediately commence their depredations, leaving 
little more than the midrib and veins of the leaves. 
They are among the most destructive of all the insects, 
and it is not till they have nearly ruined the foliage of 
a tree that we are fully aware of their presence. 

Phalangistidea, (/dl-dnjis'le-de.) (Zoöl.) The Pha- 
langer fam.,comprising rodent animals, closely allied to 
the kangaroos, The skin is expanded between the fore 
and hind legs, and this enables them to make long leaps 
from tree to tree. A mumber of species inhabit Aus- 
tralia and the islands to the north of it. 

Phalangita, (/d-ldn'jetah.) (Zoél.) A fam. of in- 
sects embracing tracheary arachnids which are popu- 
larly known as Daddy-long-legs, or Harvest-men, and 
which are at once distinguished by their round oval 
body, — long slender legs, which are very easily de- 
tache 

Phalanstery, (/fdl'an-stér-.) See FOURIER. 

Phalanx, (/dl/angkz.) (Greek Antiq.) The ancient 
Greek formation for heavy infantry, which won for 
itself a reputation for invincibility, may be described 
as a line of parallel columns, rendered by its depth and 
solidity capable of penetrating any line of troops. — In 
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a modern sense, the word P. is applied to any body of 
troops formed in close array, or any combination of 
pope distinguished for firmness and solidity of union, 
P aris Cyal’a-ris.) A tyrant of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, in the 6th cent. B. c., celebrated for his cruelty. 
Phalaropide, ( fdl-a-rdp'e-de.) (Zoöl.) The Phale 
rope fam., O. es, comprising birds (Fig. 525} 
allied to the Snipes, and inhabiting the northern latte 
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Fig. 525. — PHALAROPE, Phdr lobatug.) 


tudes of America and Europe. They live on the sea- 
coasts, fly well, and swim expertly, resisting the heaviest 
waves; but they never dive. The flesh is oily and un- 


alatable. 

Phantasmagoria, (fin-tds-ma-go're-ah.) [From Gr. 
—— a tom, and a an assembly.) An 
optical exhibition * similar to the magic lantern; 
but the images are thrown on a transparent screen. 
They are magnified and diminished at pleasure, and are 
made to have the appearance of moving by causing the 
magic lantern to approach to or recede from the screen. 
All light is excluded, except that which passes through 
the figures ; the rest of the slides being —— opaque. 

Phaon, ( —2* (Myth.) The object of Sappho's love, 
whose coldness was said to have driven her to “the 
Lover's Leap.” 

Pharaoh, ( fa’ro.) (are The name given by the 
Hebrews to the monarch ruling in Egypt at the time, 
in the same manner as Cæsar was applied to the Roman 
emperors,and as Khan is to the Tartar and Shah to the 
Persian rulers. The word is of uncertain etymology, 
and the greatest difficulties have been encountered in 
attempting to determine the particular monarchs who 
Spe under this name in the Scriptures. 

Pharisees, ( /dr'e-seez.) [From Heb. pharas, separated. 
(Anc. Hist.) sect among the Jews, who distinguish 
themselves by their zeal for the traditions of the elders, 
which they derived from the same fountain with the 
written word itself; pretending that both were delivered 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, and were therefore of equal 
authority. From their rigorous observance of these 
traditions they considered themselves more holy than 
other Jews, and therefore separated themselves from 
them; on which account they obtained their name. 
The P. numbered in their ranks the most distinguished 
lawyers and statesmen in Judea; and as persons of all 
conditions were admitted into their society, they gained 
a political-influence which often decided the fate of the 
Jewish nation under the Maccabees, and brought into 
their hands whatever power had been left to the great 
council by the Romans, in the time of Christ. 

Pharmaceutics, (far-me-siitiks.) [From Gr. phar- 
makon, a drug.) (Med.) Pharmacy, or the art of pre- 


ing and administering drugs. 
| From Gr. Phar. 
e 





Pharmacology, (/dr-ma-kdl’oJe.) 
makon, a medicine, and logos, a discourse.) ( Med.) 
doctrine, science, or knowledge of drugs, or the art of 
preparing medicines. One who writes on this science 
is called a pharmacologist ; and he who sells the medi- 
cines so prepared a pharmacopolist, or apothecary. . 

Pharmacopæia, ( Jer makonr yah) [From Gr. 
pharmakon, and poieo, I make.) ( .) A digpensatory, 
or book of directions for the composition of medicines, 
approves by medical practitioners, or published by au- 
t ty. 

Pharmacy, (/dr’ma-e.) [Gr. ia, from phar- 
makon, a medicine.] In its most extensive sense, signi- 
fies the art of preserving, preparing, compounding, and 
combining whatever substances may be necessary for 
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medical purposes. And as these — mineral, vege- 
sable, or animal, to understand the theory of pharmacy 

wires a knowledge of chemistry, botany, geology, 
and mineralogy, in order to determine the properties 
of the materials employed, and the laws of their com- 
position and decomposition. In a narrower sense, P., is 
merely the art of compounding and mixing drugs ac- 
cording to the prescription of the physician. 

Pharos, (fa’rds.) A lighthouse, or lofty building near 
the sea, where a fire or light is kept burning during 
the night, to serve as a beacon to vessels. The light- 
house built by Ptolemy Soter, on the small island of 
Pharos, opposite to Alexandria, was the most celebrated 
structure of the kind in ancient times, and gave its 
name to all others. It is said that it was 500 feet high, 
and that its light could be seen at the distance of 42 
miles. This lighthouse was considered one of the won- 
ders of the world. 

Pharynx, (fur'ingks.) [Gr.] (Anat.) That part of 
the alimentary canal which lies behind the nose, mouth, 
and larynx. It is a musculo-membranous sac, situated 
upon the cervical portion of the vertebral column, and 

- extending from the base of the skull to the level of the 
fifth cervical vertebra, where it becomes continuous with 
the cesophagus. ' 

Phaseolus, (fa-se’o-liis.) [L.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. æ, consisting of annuals, or herbaceous peren- 
nials, with the root-stock often tuberous, and having 
annual stems, frequently twining. Many species have 
been long and generally cultivated fur human food, and 
a few for ornament. The most remarkable are P. vul- 
garis, the Kidney or French Bean or Haricot, of uncer- 
tain origin, probably Asiatic, the most generally culti- 
vated in Europe and other temperate climates. Amid 
a number of varieties or races, often described as species, 
it may always be known by its few-flowered peduncles, 
and by the ovate striate bracts at the base of the calyx. 
The whole plant is slightly pubescent, with leaves com- 
posed of three oval pointed leaflets, having angular foot- 
stalks, knotted at the base, and small stipules. The 
flowers are axillary, clustered, white, rose, or lilac. The 
legume cr pod is from three to six inches or more in 
length, compressed and pendulous, terminating in a 
small sharp point. In this country it is the green pods 
in a young state which are most valued, and when 
properly dressed they are highly esteemed as a whole- 
some and excellent vegetable. In Europe the ripe 
seeds, under the name of Haricots, are much used by 
cooks in the composition of a dish so called, as well as 
for a variety of soups and stews. 

Phases of the Moon. (/fdz’éz.) (Ast.) See Moon. 

Phasianidee, ( fa-ze-dn’e-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of birds, 
O. Rasores, having the legs, toes, and nasal fosss bare, 
the tarsus in the male with one or more spurs, and the 
hind toe elevated above the others. It includes the 
Turkeys, Peacocks, Guinea Fowls, Jungle Fowls, Do- 
mestic Fowls, and Pheasants. The gen. Phastanus or 
Pheasants has the tail excessively long, the feathers of 
which overlap like tiles. There are several species, all 
natives of Asia. 

Phasmide, (fds’me-de.) (Zodl.) The Walking-stick 
fam., comprising orthopterous insects which are at once 
distinguished by their very close resemblance to vege- 
table structures. Some appear like dry twigs; others 
have wings which almost exactly resemble green ordry 
leaves. They are sluggish in their movements, and are 
found principally in warm regions; three or more 
species belong to N. America. 

Pheasant, (féz’Gnt.) (Zodl.) See PHASIANIDA, 

Pheasant’s Eye. (Bot.) See DIANTHUS. 

Phelps, (/clpz,) in Missouri, a S.E. central co.; area, 

sq. m.; C. Rolla. 

Phenakistoscope, (fenah-kis'to-skdp.) [From Gr. 
phenakismos, illusion, and skopein, to look . ( Optics.) 
An optical toy devised by Plateau, in which a series of 
images are placed before the eye, one after the other, in 
rapid succession. The images are made to represent the 
different stages of motion, such as a man in the act of 
running, a horse leaping, &c., &c. Owing to the per 
sistence of impressions on the retina, one image does 
not cease to be seen before the next is presented to the 
eves and the result is an apparent continuity of motion, 
the object appearing to be moving. A recent modifica- 
tion of this toy is known as the zoetrope. 

Phe'nic Acid. (Chem.) See CARBOLIC ACID. 


Phenomenon, (fe-ndm’e-ndn,) pl. PHENOMENA. [Gr. 
poa oa, from phainomai, I appear.) (Phys.) 
hatever is presented to the eye by observation 


or experiment, or whatever is discovered to exist; 
as the phenomena of heavenly bodies or terrestrial sub- 
stances; the phenomena of heat, color, vision, &c. 
Phidias, ( ftd’e-ds,) one of the — sculptors of 
antiquity, was B.at Athens towards the close of the 4th 
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cent. B.c. He early obtained the patronage of Pericles, 
who partite him superintendent of the public build- 
ings of his native city. He adorned the Acropolis and 
Parthenon with some of the choicest examples of his 
chisel; among them the colossal statues of Minerva and 
Athena Promachos. D. abt. 432 B. 0. 
Philadeiphacer, (fil-a-dél-fa'see.) (Bot.) Tho 
Syringa fam., an O. of plants, all. Grossales. The Com- 
mon Byrnen or Mock Orange, F. coronarius, is the 
large bushy shrub so common in shrubberies and cot- 
tage gardens, and remarkable in early summer for its 
terminal tufts of large creamy-white fowers having a 
powera odor, which at a distance is thought to resem- 
le that of orange-flowers; and known also by the flavor 
of its leaves, which is precisely that of cucumbers. ` 
Philadelphia, (/i/-c-dél’fe-ah,) a city of Asia Minor. 
See ALA-SHEAB. 
Philadelphia, (/fil-a-dél'feah,) a city and port of 
entry of the U. States, in Pennsylvania,— of which State 
it is virtually the metropolis, — is built in the form of a 
parallelogram, and occupies the entire undulating area 
of land bet. the Delaware and Schuylkil rivers, six m. 
above their junction, 136 N.E. of Washington, and 87 m. 
8.W. of New York; N. Lat. 39° 59, W. Lon. 75° 10. 
The civic jurisdiction extends over the whole co. of 
Philadelphia, thus giving to this city a greater muni» 
cipal area than is possessed by any other in the Union. 
The growth of P. has necessitated considerable modifi- 
cations in its architectural aspect; though, generall 
— J it presents a very uniform appearance, wi 
the principal streets at right angles, and broken upon 
by several spacious squares adorned with fountains, &c. 
Its chief public buildings comprise Girard College, U. 
S. Mint, Cuatom-House, Exchange, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Post-Office, City Hall, &c. The State-House 
contains the so-called Independence Hall,a chamber in 
which sat the Congress that issued the American Dec- 
laration of Independence in 1776. The Academy of 
Music, Union League Olub-house, its newspaper build- 
ings, and Grand Masonic Temple, are also edifices promi- 
nent as regards size and architectural elegance. Near 
the city is Fairmount Park, a picturesque tract of 3,000 
acres, and a favorite pleasure resort of the citizens. P. 
is noted for her medical schools, public libraries, and 
private art-galleries; and possesses, at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, the most important museum in the 
country. Here is also the U.8. Navy Yard and Arsenal, 
with a sectional dock capable of raising ships of war of 
the heaviest tonnage. The manufacturing interests of 
this city are important in their returns and multifari- 
ous in their kind: the principal items of fabrication 
are cotton stuffs, woollen goods, iron, paper, glass, 
chemicals, railroad engines and machinery, &c. In 
1870, the value of mechanical products reached $862,- 
484,698, an increase of $215,198,211 over the previous 
decennial census; in 1877, they reached $600,000,000. 
The number of establishments engaged in manufactures 
in 1870 was 8,579, and the gross amount of capital em- 
ployed $204,310,637. Altogether, whether as regards 
wealth, industrial progress, or population, P. ranks as 
the second city of the Union. Founded by Penn (q. v.) 
in 1685, it became incorporated as a city in 1701. In 
1876, the U. S. Centennial Exhibition was held at P. 


Philanthropy, (j/fe-ldn’thro-pe.) [Gr. phila 
from phileo, I love, and anthropos, a man.) Good-w 
and benevolence towards the whole of mankind. I¢ 
differs from friendship, inasmuch as it has no limits to 
its sphere of action, whereas friendship may be con- 
fined to an individual; but a true philanthropie so 
loves his fellow-men, that he is continually exerting 
himself for their welfare. 

Emp, (Jilip.) (Fr. Philippe; It. Filippo; Sp. Fe- 
lipe; Ger. Philipp.) The name borne by the following 
monarchs and potentates who make a figure in an- 
cient and modern history.— Duges oF BURGUNDY: 
P., surnamed The Bold, B. 1342, was a son of John, 
king of France, of which eountry he acted as regent 
during the insanity of Charles VI. D. 1404. — P. 
(called The Good), grandson of the preceding, was B. in 
1396, became an ally of England inst France, and 
one of the most powerful princes of his time. He es- 
tablished the Order of the Golden Fleece, and D. in 
1467.— Kines or France: P. I., B. 1052, s. his father 
Henry I. in 1060, carried on a war against England, 
and was excommunicated by the Pope. D. in 1108.— 
P. 1I. (Aucustvs), B. 1165, s. his father Louis VIL in 
1180. He abetted the rebellion of the sons of Henry 
II. of England against their father; abandoned the 
Crusade out of hostility to Richard Cœur de Lion; ene 
gaged in war with the latter for the possession of Nore 
mandy, which he obtained along with Anjou and Tou- 
raine; and turning then his arms against Flandera, 
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ed the celebrated battle of Bouvines, 1214, and D. 
~ P, IIL (styled The Bold), B. 1245, s. his father 
Louis IX. in 1270, and D., after a comparatively un- 
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Fig. 526.— COSTUMES UNDER PHILIP THE BOLD. 
(From a brats in the Louvre, Paris. a. D. 1280.) 


eventful reign, in 1285.— P. IV. (called Le Bel, or The 
Handsome), B. 1268, s. his father, the preceding, in 1285. 
The greut events of his reign were his wars with the 
Papacy and the extermination of the Knights Tem- 
plars. D. 1314. — P. V., B. 1293, s. Louis X. in 1316, es- 
tablished the Salic Law in France, persecuted the Jews, 
and p. in 1322.— P. VI., B. 1293, s. Charles IV. in 1328, 
and thus founded the royal house of Valois. His 
reign was singularly fraught with disasters. By in- 
volving himself in a war with Edward III. of England, 
he lost the battle of Crecy, and with it the town of 
Calais. D. in 1350. — EMPEROR or Germany: P., Duke 
of Suabia, and son of Frederick Barbarossa, was elected 
to the imperial throne in 1198. A civil war ensued, 
owing to the claims of Otho IV., which were supported 
by the Pope, who excommunicated P. The latter per- 
ished by assassination in 1208. — KINGS oF MACEDONIA: 
P. II., s. his brother Perdiccas in 359 pB. cC., waged the 
so-called Social and Sacred Wars with Athens, 358-347, 
and became master of Greece by the victory of Chwro- 
nea in 338. While preparing for a war against Persia, 
P. was assassinated by a soldier of his body-guard, 
336 B.c.—P. V., s. his uncle, Antigonus Doson, 220 B. C., 
and, as commander-in-chief of the Achwan League, de- 
feated the Spartans and Etolians, 218-17. After form- 
ing an alliance with Hannibal, P. was defeated ut Cy- 
noscephale, 197, and D. 195 B. c.— KINGS oF Spain: P. 1. 
(styled The Handsome), 8. at Bruges, 1478, was a son of 
Maximilian I. of Germany by his wife Mary of Bur- 
gundy, from whom he inherited the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands. By his marriage with Joanna, daughter 
of Ferdinand und Isabella, P. became king of Castile 
and Aragon in 1504, and D. two years later. He was 
father to the Emperor Charles V.— P. Il, king of 
Spain, grandson of the preceding, B. at Valladolid in 
1027, became sovereign of the Netherlands after the ab- 
dication of his father in 1555, and later, in the same 
year, 6. him on the Spanish throne. The chief events 
of his reign were: his marriage with Mary, Queen- 
Regnant of England; a war with France, in which he 
gained the victory of St. Quentin, und which was ter- 
minated by the Treaty of Chateau-Cambresis ; the estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition in Spain; the revolt of the 
Netherlands and its sanguinary suppression by the 
Duke of Alva; and his disastrous expedition of the 
“ Armada” against England, 1588. This bigoted mon- 
arch D. in 1598. — His son, P. III., succeeded him. His 
reign was characterized by the political ascendancy of 
the Duke of Lerma; the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the Netherlands; and the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain. D. 1621.— P. IV., B. 1605, B. his 
father, the foregoing; placed himself under the gov- 
erning control of Olivarez; renewed the war against 
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the Netherlands; formed a league with the German 
emperor against the Protestants; was defeated at sea 
by the Dutch, and on land by the French at Rocroy, 
and in other battles ; lost the kingdom of Portugal by 
her people rising for their independence; and gener- 
ally precipitated the declension of Spain as a European 
and colonial power. D. 1665. — P. V., B. 1683, second 
son of Louis, Dauphin of France, became heir to the 
crown of Spain upon the death of Charles II. in 1700. 
His title being contested by the Archduke Charles of 
Austria, led to the long War of the Spanish Succession, 
ane the defeat 4 pe Allies at Almanza, 1707. His 
claims were at length recognized by the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. D. 1746. 

Phil ip, (St.,) one of the Twelve Apostles, B. at Beth- 
saida, on the Sea of Galilee, preached in Phrygia, and 
suffered martyrdom at rfierapolis, abt. 80. 

Philippeville, (je-lép’vél,)a fortified city of Algeria, 
on the Gulf of Stora, 35 m. W.of Bona. Pop. 12,191. 

Philippi, ( fe-lip’pe.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of E. Mace- 
donia, in the vicinity of which was fought the great 
battle, B. c. 42, in which the republican army of Brutus 
and Cassius was defeated by Octavius and Antony. P. 
was the place, too, where the A postle Paul first preached 

the gospel in Europe. 

Philippians, (Epistle to the,) (fe-lip'pe-dns.) 
(Script.) One of the latest epistles written by St. Paul, 
and addressed by him to the inhabitants of Philippi. 

Philippie, ( fe-lip’/pik.) A word used to denote any dis- 
course or declamation full of acrimonious invective. 
It derives its name froin orations made by Demosthenes 
against Philip of Macedon, in which the orator bitterly 
attacked the king as the enemy of Greece. 

Philippines, (The,) (fil/ip-pinz,) or PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS, a large group of islands in Oceanica, lying bet. 
the Pacific Ocean and the China Sea, and the most im- 
portant colonial possession of Spain in the E. The 
extend bet. N. Lat. 5° 32/-19° 38’, and E. Lon. 117-1279, 
and are b. N. by the Bashee and Babuyan Islands which 
lie bet. the PF. and Formosa; and 8. by the Strait of 
Basilan, separating them from the Svoloo Archipelago. 
The islands are abt. 400 in number, the larger ones be- 
ing Luzon, Mindanao, Palawan, and Mindoro. Area, 
66,000 sq.m. Surface mountainous and of volcanic sub- 
structure; soil highly fertile, producing sugar, tobacco, 
indigo, coffee, rice, spices, vanilla, cotton, the cereals, 
and the choicest fruits. The natives are of mixed Malay 
and Papuan stock, and in the interior constitute wild 
and independent tribes. Cap. Manila, the residence of 
the Spanish Captain-General, or viceroy. These islands, 
discovered by Magellan in 1521, have a pop. of 4,319,269, 

Philippopolis, (fe-lip-pdp’o-lis,) or PHILIPPOPOLI, a 
manuf. town of Turkey in Europe, p. Roumelia, on 
the Maritza, 86 m. W. of Adrianople. Pop. 40,000. 

Philips, (fil’ipz.) in Arkansas, an E. co., b. by Missis 
sippi; area, 726 sq. m.; C. Helena. 

Philistines, (/il’s-tinz.) (Script.) A celebrated peo» 
ple of antiquity, mentioned in the J 
Bible as being in frequent contest Wy 
with the Jews, and who lived on \ HG M) 
the coust of the Mediterranean, —— 
to the S.W. of Judæa, from Ekron 7 
towards the Egyptian frontier, 
bordering principally on the 
tribes of Dan, Simeon, and Judah. 
It was not till the reign of Heze- 
kiah that the PF. were entirely 
subdued (2 Kings xviii. 8). Alex- 
ander the Great traversed their 
country and took Gaza; and 
Philistia was involved in the for- 
tunes of the Syrian, Egyptian, 
and Maccabean and subsequent 
Jewish wars. At last it fell under 
and was disposed of by the Roman 
power (1 Wace. iii. 41, x. 69-89, 
xi. 60-62; Josephus, Antiq., lib. 
xiii. 13, 2 3, lib. xiv. 4, 24, ib. xv. 
7,23, lib. xvii. 11, 23 4,5). 

Philology, ( fe-lòl'o-je.) (Gr. 
philologia, from phileo, I love, and 
ljas, language.) (Zit) In its 
usual acceptation, that branch 
of literature which comprehends 
a knowledge of the etymology or 
origin of words, and whatever re- 
lates to the history, affinity, and 
present state of lunguages. 





Fig. 527. 

In a PHILISTINE. (After an 

wider sense, it signifies an assem- Egyptian painting.) 

blage of sciences, consisting of 

grammar, rhetoric, poetry, antiquities, history, critt 
cism, &c., usually understood by the French term belles 
lettres, 
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Philomela, (fil-o-me'lah.) (Myth.) The daughter of 
Pandion, who was out by Tereus, her sister's hus- 
band, and, according to the legends, turned intoa night- 
ingale. — (200) See SYLVICOLIDA. 

Philopæmen, (fil-v-pe'mèn.) (Gr. Hist.) The great 
Achæan general, who was one of the most distinguished 
Greeks during the Jatter part of the history of his 
country. He humbled Sparta, and raised the spirit of 
the e, and labored to secure by means of it the 
restoration of Grecian independence. But in the year 
183 B. c. he was made prisoner by the Messenians, and 

ut to death by poison. 

Philosophers’ Stone, (The,) (fe-lòs'o-fùrz.) 
(Alchemy.) The name under which was known, for 
ages, a long sought-for chemical element, by which, as 
was pretended, the baser metals might be converted into 


old. 

Philosophy ( fe-lòs'o-fe.) [Gr. philosophia, from phi- 
leo, I love, and sophia, wisdom.] The love and pursuit 
of knowledge or wisdom. In a general sense, the term 
includes observation and reflection on every subject; or 
an investigation of the causes of all phenomena, both 
of mind and of matter. The term philosopher originated 
with Pythagoras, who declined the title of the wise, 
which had been given to his predecessors, and contented 
himself with the name of a “friend or lover of wisdom.” 
The object of P.is the ascertainment of generalized 
truth. P. in general, was so imperfect in the earliest 
agaa of antiquity, and even in the more polished times 
o 
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particulars the Seal resembles the quadruped kind, it 

tly differs from all of them with respect to its feet; 
or, though furnished with the same number of bones 
as in quadrupeds, they are united to the —* in sucha 
singular manner, and so covered with a membrane, that 
they would rather resemble fins than feet, did not the 
sharp strong claws with which they are pointed show 
their proper analogy. The Harp-seal, P. Grenlandica 
(Fig. 528), receives its popular name from a largo, black, 
crescent-shaped mark on each side of the back. It is 
from 6 to9 feet in length. The Seals live in herds, more 
or less numerous, along the shores of the frigid seas; 
and upon uninhabited coasts they bring forth and 
suckle their young, and exhibit the most tender 
solicitude for their welfare. They are easily tamed, 
become strongly attached to their keepers, recognize 
them at a distance, and seem to be endowed with avery 
considerable share of intelligence. The form of their 
teeth and jaws shows them to be carnivorous; and 
their food consists of fish, crabs, and sea-birds, which 
they are enabled to surprise while swimming. Their 
skin and oil is of considerable mercantile importance, 


Greece and Rome, that it appears, when looking| — — 
down from the high pinnacle of modern improvements | - 


and of late discoveries, but little removed from solemn 
trifling and puerile affectation. 





Yet some of the an-| = 


cients, it must be confessed, approached so near to the | © 
truth, in matters of high importance, that we are led to | // 












wonder how they failed of making its discovery. In 
ethics and in politics they have left behind them some 


excellent works; but the solution of the phenomena |: 


of nature was reserved for a Bacon and a Newton. 
Their reasonings were hypothetical, for they never 
thought of arguing by induction — the only chain by 
which truth can be drawn from many of her deep re- 
cesses. The reader will find, under their proper heads, 
the several parts of P., natural and experimental, and 
the i a ancient and modern systems, separately 
noticed. 

Philter, (fi’'tir.) [From Gr. philtron.] (Pharm.) A 
potion, or medicinal preparation, supposed by the an- 
cients to possess the power of exciting to love. 

Phlebotomy, (-bdt'o-me.) [From Gr. phleps, phlebos, 
a vein, and ¢fomé, an incision.) (Surg.) The act, art, or 
prasica of opening a vein for the purpose of letting 


ood. 

Phlegm, (fičm.) [Gr. phlegma, from phlego, I burn.] 
(Physiol.) Bronchial mucus, a thick tenacious matter 
secreted in the throat. The word is also used in the 
sense of nervous and sanguineous, to express a peculiar 
temperament or condition of the body, a phlegmatic 
temperament being regarded as a cold, dull, apathetic 
state of mind and body. 

Phleum, (jle’iim.) [From Gr. phleos.] (Bot.) A gen. 
of plants, O. Graminacee, the inflorescence of which is 
mostly in ovale spike-like panicles. P. pratense, the 
Cat’s-tail or Timothy Grass, is a very valuable species, 
being one of the earliest and most productive grasses. 

Phlox, (/lõks.) [Gr., a flame.] (Bot.) A genus of 
showy herbaceous North American planés, 0. Polemoni- 
acez, which send up rod-like unbranched stems, 1 to 4 
feet high, with opposite undivided leaves, terminal 
panicles, and handsome flowers, which are white, blue, 
some shade of red, or variegated. 

Phoeas, (jfo'kds,) a Byzantine emperor, usurped the 
throne, 602 A.p.; reigned with cruelty ; and was put to 
death by Heraclius, 610. 

Phocida, (/o’se-de.) (Zotl.) A family of Carnivora, 
which, of all four-limbed mammiferous animals, are 
those which display the most complete adaptation to 
residence in the water. The Seal or Sea-calf (Phoca 
vitulina) resembles a quadruped in some respects, and 
a fish in others. The head is round, and the nose, which 
is broad, resembles that of a dog, with the same look 
of intelligence and mind and expressive physiognomy. 
It has large whiskers, oblong nostrils, and great black 
sparkling eyes. It has no external ears, but a valve 
exists in the orifices, which can be closed at will, so as 
to keep out the water; the nostrils have a similar 
valve; and the clothing of the body consists of stiff 
glossy hair, very closely set against the skin. Th- 
body is elongated and conical, gradually tapering from 
the shoulders to the tail. The spine is provided with 
strong muscles, which bend it with considerable force; 
and this movement is of great assistance to the propul- 


Fig. 528. — HARP-SEA n 


The skin is dressed with the fur on, to make caps, &c., 
or is tanned and used as leather. The oil is colorless 
and almost inodorous; it is much superior to whale- 
oil.— Tho Walrus or Morse, Tri rosmarus, of the 
Arctic regions, resembles the large seals, but is espe- 
cially distinguished from them by having the upper 
canines enormously developed, forming tusks which in 
many cases are two feet long. It is of the size of the 
largest ox, and is covered with short brown hair. It 
uses its strong tusks to lift itself from the water upon 
the rocks or ice-banks, where large numbers bask to- 
gether in the sunshine. The tusks also serve as means 
of defence, and for obtaining sea-weed, which with fish 
constitutes its food. When attacked it is fierce, and 
becomes a formidable antagonist, especially if attended 
by young. It readily smashes a boat with its tusks, or, 
rising in the water, hooks them over the side, and up- 
sets it. 

Phocion, (fo’she-dn,) a celebrated Athenian general, B. 
402; put to death on a trumpery charge of treason, 317 


B. C. 

Phocis, (fo'sis.) \ Anc. Geog.) A country of Greece, on 
the north shore of the Corinthian gulf, between Locris, 
Doris,and Bæœotia, Delphi was in its territory ; and the 
principal events in its history were the sacred wars, 
the second of which lasted for 10 years, and ended in 
the country being subjugated and ravaged by Philip of 
Macedonia, in 346 B. c., and the Phocians being struck 
out of the list of Hellenic people. 


Phoebe Bird, (fe'be.) (Zoöl.) See COLOPTERIDÆ. 
Phoebus, (fe'biis.) (Myth.) A name of APOLLO. 
Phoenicia, (/e-nish’yah.) [From Gr. phoiniz, the palm 


— literally, land of the palm-trees.] (Anc. Geog.) The 
name of a country which originally embraced the en- 
tire narrow strip of seaboard extending along what is 
now known as the Levant, from Antioch in Syria to 
the Egyptian frontier. More strictly speaking, how- 
ever, P. Proper formed a part of the region then 
called Canaan, consisting mainly of the territories be- 
longing to the cities of Tyre and Sidon. P., upwards of 
1500 years B. C., was known for the great maritime en- 
terprise of its people, and the magnitude of its com- 
merce. The Pheenicians founded Carthage (q. v.) in 878 
B. c.; aided Persia against Greece, and suffered a naval 
defeat at the Eurymedon, 466; and were subjugated by 
Alexander the Great, in 351. After the death of the 
latter, P. became successively a possession of the 

tians, Phrygians, and Armenians, until its annexation 
by the Romans, B. 0. 62. 


sion of the body, Although in most of the foregoing | Phoenicopterida, (fe-ni-kidp-tér’e-de.) (Zodl.) The 
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Flamingo fam., O. Grallatores, comprising birds with 
the neck and legs excessively elongated, toes fully 
webbed, bill bent abruptly in the middle, and the 
edges lamellated. 
Phoenix, (fé’ntks.) [From Gr. phoiniz, a palm-tree.] 
(Afyth.) A fabulous bird described as being as large as 
an eagle; its head finely crested with a beautiful 
lumage, its neck covered with gold-colored feathers, 
ta tail white, and its body purple or crimson. When 
the bird found himself near his end, he prepared a pyre 
of myrrh and precious herbs, in which he burned him- 
self; afterward to revive from his ashes in the freshness 
of youth. — ( Ast.) A constellation of the 8. hemisphere, 
near that of Acherner. —( Bot.) A gen. of palms, almost 
eonfined to N. Africa and tropical Asia, chiefiy charac- 
terized by ita one-seeded fleshy fruit, the seed being com- 
posed of horny albumen with a groove down the front 
and the embryo placed at the buck. The Date Palm, P. 
dactylifera, which grows abt. 60 or 80 feet high, and 
lives to a great age, is cultivated in immense quantities 
all over the N. part of Africa, and more sparingly in W. 
Asia and S. Europe; and in some of these countries its 
fruit, though only known by us as an article of luxury, 
affords the principal food of a large proportion of the 


habitants 
Phonetle Writing, ( —X [From Gr. phonèti- 
kos, belonging to sound.) That in which sounds are 
represented, in opposition to ideographic, in which ob- 
jects are represented according to their appearance, 
and abstract ideas symbolically — as in the figurative 
part of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
Phonograph, n. (fo-nd’gras.) [gr. phone, sound, 
graphein, to write.) An instrument invented by Edi- 
son, in which a pointed stylus acts upon a revolving 
cylinder, which is covered with tin-foll or other suit- 
able material. ‘The stylus is fixed to a diaphragm, 
which is caused to vibrate by the sound of the voice, 
the inflections of the voice being recorded in the spiral 
marks made by the stylus on the foil. If now the 
cylinder be turned again, the stylus traveling ita 
former path causes the diaphragin to vibrate in the 
same manner, reproducing the original verl-al sounds. 
The P. has been greatly perfected, and is mnarveious 
in its power of reproducing a speaker’s words. - 
Phonography, (fo-ndg'ra-fe.) [From Gr. phéné, 
sound, and graphé, description.] (Arts.) A method of 
writing short-hand, by representing all the consonants 
by straight lines and curves, and the vowels by dots and 
short dashes, which are made heavy or light, to repre- 
sent long and short vowels. 
Phosphate Rock. A richly phosphatic material 
found largely in the beds of streams in the vicinity of 
Charleston, 3. C., and in various localities of Florida, 
of high value asa fertilizer. These beds yielded in 
1803, 941.368 tons, worth $4.136,070, 
Phosphorescence, ( /0s-fo-r’¢s'nz.) [From Gr. phoe, 
light, and pherein, to bear.] (Phys.) The phenomenon 
exhibited by certain bodies, of emitting light when 
viewed in the dark. P. can be artificially produced in 
inorganic matter which contains not a particle of phos- 
phorus. What is called the Bolognian sione is a native 
sulphate of barytes which has been calcined, and af- 
terwards exposed to the sun's rays. When cold, it will 
shine in the dark. In the vegetable world, it is well 
‘Known that certain fungi exhibit this phenomenon, 
byt it is doubtful whether living flowers ever emit 
luminosity, notwithstanding the statements to that 
effect. Wood in a state of decay is frequently phos- 
phorescent. This is thought to be a vital phenomenon, 
and due to the mycellum (spawn) of a fungus. Decay- 
ing fish is luminous in the dark, possibly from the 
samo cause. In warm latitudes, the sea at night often 
presents a brilliant spectacle in the neighborhood of a 
vessel in motion, from the innumerable sparklings of 
the agitated water, caused, it is generally thought, by 
the presence of minute animals of low organization, 
many such being known to emit light when irritated. 
Several mollusks are phosphorescent under such cir- 
cumstances, as well as some small crustaceans. Some 
meduss give out vivid luminosity, and certain Sertula- 
rian zodphytes. Among insects, there are the well- 
known cases of the Glow-worm and the Firefly. Other 
insects also are known to give out light. 
Phosphoric Acid, (-/ér'tk.) (Chem.) An acid pro- 
duced when phosphorus burns in air or oxygen. It is 
a very light, white, amorphous substance, very deli- 
quescent in moist air, and hissing like a red-hot iron 
when thrown into water. It is a powerful acid, and 
has different properties according to the number of 
atoms of water with which it unites. Form. PO;.—P. 


acul unites with alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, 
forming with them salts denominated phosphates. Phos- 
phate of lime is a constituent of bones, to which it 





Phos’phorous Acid. 
Phosphorus, ( fos'fo-ris.) [From Gr. phés, and p 
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gives rigidity. The value of guano and coprolites as 
manure depends in a great measure on the phosphates 
they contain. — Phosphorous acid, which contains a lees 
proportion of oxygen than P., forms also a series of 
salts with bases, which are, however, of little impor- 
tance. 

See PHOSPHORIC ACID. 


I bring.) (Chem.) A non-metallic element discove 
by Brandt in 1669; at. weight 32; sp. gr. 4°28; symbol 
P. In the pure state it is a nearly colorless or faintly 
yellow, waxy solid. It is transparent, although it soon 
becomes opaques and crystalline. It crystallizes in oc- 
tahedrons. It melts at 111° F. to an oily liquid, and 
boils at about 554° F. Vapor density about 4:35. It is 
insoluble in water, but very soluble in disulphide of 
carbon. It isa very poisonous substance. The most 
striking characteristic of P. is its intense affinity for 
oxygen. A piece of it catches fire by slight friction or 
gentle heat, and sometimes spontaneously when ex- 
sed to air on wood or some non-conductor of heat. 
fhen its solution in disulphide of carbon is poured 
upon blotting-paper and exposed to the air, the finely- 
divided P. which is left behind oxidizes quickly, and 
bursts into flame. The combustion of P. in oxygen is 
attended with the evolution of one of the most intense 
artificial lights known. When exposed to air in a 
dark room, PF. shines with a pale, lambent light, evolve- 
ing a faintly luminous vapor. Owing to its great in- 
flammability, J”. should always be kept under water, and 
must only be handled with extreme care. P. exists in 
several] modifications, which are as follows : — Whtte P. 
is produced by the action of light. Its sp. gr. is less than 
that of the transparent variety. Black 2. is produced 
by melting P.and suddenly cooling it. Viscous P. is 
obtained by heating 7”. to near its melting-point and 
then suddenly cooling it. Amorphous P. is a red, amor- 
phous substance, of sp. gr. 2:14, which does not oxidize 
in the air at the ordinary temperature, emits no odor, 
is not poisonous, and is insoluble in disulphide of car. 
bon and other solvents of ordinary P. It may be kept 
in the air without danger, and can even be wrapped 
paper and handled without fear of ignition. Owing to 
its comparative harmlessness, amorphous P. is largely 
replacing common P. in the manufacture of lucifer 
matches. The conversion of vitreous into amorphous 
P. may be effected by heating it in a flask (A, Fig. 529) 
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Fig. 529. — PREPARATION OF AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS. 


placed in an oil-bath, B, maintained at a temperature 
ranging from 450° to 460° F., the flask being furnished 
with a bent tube, C, dipping into mercury, anù with 
another tube, D, for supplying carbonic acid gas. dried 
by passing over chloride of calcium. The flask should 
be thoroughly filled with carbonic acid before applying 
heat, and the tube delivering it may then be closed 
with a small clamp, E. After exposure to heat for 
about forty hours, but little ordinary phosphorus will 
remain,and this may be removed by allowing the mas 
to remain in contact with bisulphide of carbon for 
some hours, and subsequently washing it with fresh 
bisulphide of carbon till the latter leaves no phos- 
phorus when evaporated. 


Phosphuret, (/0s’fu-rét.) (Chem.) A combination 


of phosphorus with a metal, or other elementary sub- 
stance, as phosphuret of iron, &c. 


Phosphuretted Hydrogen, (-fu-ret'téd hi'dro- 


gen.) (Chem.) A compound of one atom phosphorus 
and three atoms hydrogen. It is obtained by filling a 
retort containing a small quantity of phosphorus, with 
a solution of caustic potasii—no vacant space being 
left fur atmospheric air, which wouid cause explosion ; 
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placing the retort in a solution of common salt, to se- 
cure a proper temperature, and prevent danger if it 
should break; and applying heat. P. H. is evolved, 
and spontaneously inflames on issuing from the water 
in which the beak of the retort has been immersed. As 
each bubble of the takes fire, a ring of smoke 
ascends from it, revolving rapidly on axes the planes 
of which are perpendicular to that of the ring. hen 
the gas is transmitted into oxygen, the effect is very 
brilliant, but the experiment is dangerous. 

Photius, (/fo’shtis,) a Byzantine Greek of noble fam- 
ily, became patriarch of Constantinople after the dep- 
osition of Ignatius, 857 A.D. The latter’s cause was 
taken up by Pope Nicholas, who pronounced anathema 
against P. in 863. The latter, in retaliation, assembled 
a council which excommunicated the Pontiff — a step 
which originated the great schism between the Eastern 
and Western churches. D. in banishment, 856. 

a note-clecierte Microscope. (Opt) See Magic 

ANTERN. 

Photogen, (fo'lojen.) [From Gr. phés, photos, light ; 
gennao, I produce.) (Chem.) One of the liquid hydro- 
carbons used in lamps, and obtained by the distillation 
of bituminous shale, lignite, &c. 

Photogen’‘ic Apparatus. (Opt) See Macio Lan- 


TERN. 

Photo-galvanog’raphic Process. See PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ENGRAVING. 

Photoglyph’‘ic Engraving. See PHoTOGRAPBIC 
ENGRAVING, 

Fhoiograph ic Engraving. There are many pro- 
ceases by which a metal plate can be engraved, suft- 
cient to print from, by the joint action of light and 
chemical force. It would be impossible to describe the 
numerous ingenious processes which have been frorn 
time to time devised for this purpose, but the following 
outline will give a fair idea of the principles on whici: 
most of them are based :— A solntion is made of gcin- 
tine and bichromate of potash of appropriate strength. 
This is poured, while warm, upon a steel plate, and 
allowed to dry in the dark. It is next exposed to light 
under a negative. The action of light causes the 
chromic acid tu be reduced to sesquioxide of chromium, 
the oxygen going to the gelatine, and converting it 
into an insoluble substance. If the surface is now 
wetted, the portions not acted en by light will swell up, 
the other parts remaining at their origiual level, anda 
mould can be taken of this relief-picture, and from this 
a copper plate electrotyped, from which prints may b> 
taken at an ordinary press. This is the principie of the 
photo-galvanographic process. If instead of simply allow- 
ing the unacted-on gelatine to swell up, it is entirely 
dissolved out with water, the portion where no light 
has acted will be left bare, and may be bitten in with 
acid. Those parts covered with the insoluble gelatine 
being protected from action, this engraved plate may 
then be printed from at a copperplate press in the 
ordinary manner. If, instead of metal, a lithographic 
stone is employed, and it be moistened with water after 
the action of light, the different parts will bave differ- 
ent attractions for grease and water, and photo-lithog- 
raphy is the result. Mr. Talbot pours the mixture over 
a steel plate, and, after exposure to light, floods it with 
solution of perchloride of iron. This soaks through the 
unaltered gelatine, and ctches the steel surface suffi- 
ciently deep to enable it to be printed from. This he 
calla photoglyphic engraving. Mr. Woodbury takes a 
Jeaden mould from the swollen-up gelatine picture, and 
uses this to print from with gelatine ink in a very in- 

enious manner. This is called the Woedbury-type. 
here are many other processes of this kind, but the 
— is the same in all. 

Photography, (/o-tdy'ra-fe.) [From Gr. phés, light, 
and grapho, I write, or gennao, I proome] Processes 
for the production of pictures by means of light. There 
is reason to believe, however, that the effect is due to 
other than the luminous rays of the spectrum. We 
have already given an account of the Daguerreotype 
process (q. v.). The priuciples of the photographic pro- 
cess, properly so called, may be understood by ex- 
perimanting with a piece of paper which has been 

ipped in a solution of nitrate of silver and cautiously 
dried; if the light is carefully excluded, it remains 
white; but if it is exposed to light, it gradually darkens, 
until it at last becomes black. If, while it is white, 
any opaque or translucent object is laid upon it, 80 as 
wholly or partially to intercept the rays, a representa- 
tion of the object is obtained on the paper. Where the 
rays have been totally intercepted, it remains white; 
where none of them have been intercepted, it is dark ; 
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ture, it must be washed in the solution of a hy 

phite, to remove the unaltered salt of silver, and pre- 
vent further darkening. Instead of paper containing 
only nitrate ‘silver, one which, after having been im- 
pregnated w. '. that substance, has been dipped in » 
solution of coz mon salt — to change the nitrate of sil- 
ver into chloride—is employed; having been found 
more sensitive to the action of light. Photographic 
papers have been preparei also with other substances, 
which improve their delicacy, color, &c. If some of the 
prepared paper is put into the camera obscura, a nega- 
tive picture will be produced; and if this is printed 
from — that is, if it is placed between another portion of 
the prepared paper and the light — a posifive picture wil? 
result. Collodion (g. v.), carefully spread on glass, and 
rendered sensitive by sume of the salts usually em- 
ployed for the purpose, is found, in many cases, more 
convenient than paper. And by varying the process 


Photography in Color. Many attempts have 


been made to produce colored photographs, by St. 
Victor, Becquerel, and others, but withou: success. 
Recently the effect of color photcgraphy has beem 
achieved by F. Ives, who takes three simultaneous 
negatives under different colored glasses. By combin- 
ing these negatives in « lantern picture on a screen, OF 
in a stereoscopic ipstrument called a photochromorcope, 
the colors are excellently reproduced. Ancther and 
still more recent method is to take the photograph 
through a glass screen on which paraliel lines in 
several colors are very closely drawn. On looking at 
the negative through a similar s recn the colors appear. 


Photography, Amateur. The taking of photo- 


graphs by amateurs has become highly popular of late 
years, aud has proved an interesting and valuable 
recreation. In connection with this instantaneous 
photography has come greatly Into vogue, the sensi- 
tiveness of the photographic films now used being so 
great that excellent picturcs can be obtained in @ 
minute fraction of a secon 


d 
Photology. (fo-Wl’oje.) (Krom Gr. phétos, and logos, 


doctrine.) The doctrine of the nature and phenomen® 
of light. 


Photo-magnetism, (-mig'nét-izm.) The doctrine of 


the relation existing between light and magnetism. 


Photometer, (-om’e-tir.) [From Gr. phòs, light, 


and meiron, measure.) (Phys.) An apparatus for meas- 
uring the intensity of light; or an instrument in- 
tended to indicate the different quantities of light om 
cloudy and bright days, or received by bodies illumi- 
nated in different degrees, JInvte ments for this pure 
pose have been invented by Rumfort, de Saussure, Les- 
lie, and others. 


Photo-seculp’ture. A new art, invented recently by 


M. Willéme, a Frenchman. It consists in taking like- 
nesses in the form of statuettes and medallions by- 
the aid of photography, and a very ingenious scries of 
accessory contrivances. A building specially adapted 
for the purpose is absolutely necessary for the successe 
ful accomplishment of the process. 


Photosphere, (j/fo'lo-sfér.) [From Gr. photos, and 


sphaira, a globe.) (Ast.) The luminous envelope of the 
sun. 


Photo-typog’raphy. This art has been so lately 


invented, that any detailed description of it is deemed 
impracticable. 


Photo-zincography, (-zing-kdg'ra-fr.) A method: 


of copying anctent documents, &c., recently invented. 
Paper after having been washed over with a solution 
of the bichromate of potash and gum, and then dried, is: 
placed under a collodion negative, which is a reduced: 
picture of the document obtained by the photographic 
process. After it hns been exposed to light, its whole 
surface is coated over with lithographic ink, xpd «: 
stream of hot water is then poured upon it. As thet 
portion of the coating which was exposed to light is 
insoluble, while the other portions are easily washe:l 
off, a picture of the document, &c., is obtained on the 
paper, and is ready for transference either to stone, 
zinc, or a copper-plate, 


Phrase, (/rdaz.) [From L. phrasis, a speaking.) A 


short sentence or expression, said to be complete whem 
it conveys perfect sense, as “to err is human ;” and 
incomplete, when it consists of several words without 
affirming anything. Any peculiar sentence or pointed 
idiomatic expression is also termed a P.— ( Mus.) Any 
regular symmetrical series of notes which commence. 
and finish the intended expression. 


Phrenitis, (fre-ni’tis.) {From Gr. phrén, the mind. 


(Med.) Inflammation of the brain, attended with acute- 
fever and delirium. 


and where they have been partially intercepted, it in| Phrenology, (fre-ndl/oje.) [From Gr. phrén, the 


darkened to an extent dependent on the amount of 
light to which it has been exposed. To fiz this pic- 


mind, and logos, description.) A modern science, 
which professes to teach, from the conformation of the 
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Suman skull, the particular characters and propensities 
of men, presuming that the powers of the mind and 
‘the sensations are dependent on peculiar parts of the 
Brain; the front portions governing the intellectual, 
the middle portions the sentimental, and the hinder 
porone the animal propensities: the degree of which 
dependent on the projection or bulk of the parts. It 
was long ago observed by physiologists, that the char- 
acters of animals were determined by the formation of 
the forehead, and that their intelligence, in most cases, 
woso or fell in proportion to the elevation or depres- 
a@ion of the skull. But it was reserved to Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim to expand this germ of doctrine into 
: minute system, and to map out the whole crani- 
am into small sections, each being the dwelling-place 
»of a certain faculty, propensity, or sentiment; all these 
-sections amounting to thirty-five, and having certain 
mames given to them to mark their specific qualities, 
‘their uses and abuses. Were P. an established science, 
and were it possible to draw unerring deductions from 
the data which it lays down, its discovery would be the 
greatest step ever made in mental philosophy, and its 
application the most beneficial means ever used for tho 
amelioration of the human race. By revealing indi- 
~widual character, it would give security to social inter- 
«course, and make communication prompt and easy. 
It would disclose real merit and expose unworthiness. 
‘The truly wise and good would at last attain their 
proper station in society, while the ignorant and vicious 
would be known and shunned. But neither is P. an 
æstablished science, nor, if it were, can it ever be applied 
with certainty to the illustration of individual character. 
Many of the organs are so heterogeneous in their na- 
ture, that they may iudicate faculties or dispdsitions 
«diametrically opposite, while others are furnished with 
«©0m pensating organs which balance their good or evil 
@endencies, and so render both ineffective. Thus you 
may have the organ of destructiveness developed largely, 
aud yet be a peaceable and good man. How is this ac- 
counted for? Your orgaus of cauliousness and benevo- 
dence are brought to bear upon it, so that it becomes 
aharmless. The science, however, if not carried too far, 
ds not unreasonable, since we generally find a peculiar 
form of skull to accompany peculiarities of disposition; 
cand the ancieut sculptors, though, as a science, P. wus 
unknown to them, dv not appear to have been ro- 
rdless of its principles. 

e@hryganide. ( fri-gun’e-de.) [From Gr. phryganon, 

a dry stick.) (Zodél.) The Caddice-fly fam., embracin 
neurupterous insects which have the wings broad a 
rparallel-veined, and long antennæ. The lurve are found 
cat the bottom of ponds and streams in cases composed 
-f bits of wood, or grass, and lined with silk. They carry 
the case about with them, crawling about the bottom, 
and even rising to the surface of the water. 

Phrygia, (frije-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country of Asia 

Minor, b. N. by Galatia and Bithynia; E. by Cappa- 
docia; S. by Isauria, Pisidia, and Lycia; and W. by 
Lydia, Caria, and Mysia. The E. part of this region was 
salao named Lycaonia, and was famous for ita fertility 
and fine flocks. Loadicea, Colosse, and Hierapolis were 
among its chief cities. After subjugation by Croesus, 
king of Lydia, P. ultimately became a Roman prov. in 
133 B. 0. 

Phrygian Cap, (/rijedn.) (Hist) A figurative 
term for the bonnet rouge, or Cap of Liberty. 

Phryne,(fri/ne,) a celebrated Athenian courtesan, who 
flourished in the 4th cent. B. C., was mistress of the 
sculptor Praxiteles and sat as model for his famous 
statues of the goddess Venus. 

Whthisipneumontia, ((Aiz-ip-nu-mo'ne-ah.) [From 
Gr. phthisis, consumption, and preumonés, the lungs.] 
(Med.) Pulmonary consumption. 

Phthisis, (thi’sis,) or Conscmptioy. (From Gr. phthio, 
I waste away.) (Med.) This word, taken in a generic 
sense, Means progressive emaciation of every part of the 
body. It is, however, usually restricted to P. pulmonalis, 

<a formidable disease, which occasionally occurs acci- 
@entally, but is usually caused by a conformation ob- 
tained from progenitors. This, at least, predisposes to 
ft; and but a slight exciting cause may be required to 
zouse the predisposition into action. It is less a dis- 
<ease of the torrid and frigid zones; and in the temperate 
regions its pathology is often intimately allied with that 
of scrofula. It consists in the formation of tubercles in 
the lungs, which sooner or later soften and break down. 
In such a constitution, ulcerations of the lungs do not 
readily beal; and hectic fever — the universal attendant 
upon irritability and debility — is established. This 
‘persists, and gradually wears down the patient, till he 
“altimately expires, exhausted by the irritative fever. It 
‘és only in the incipient state of this formidable disease 
what advantage can be expected from any plan of treat- 
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ment; and of all means that can be devised, that of re 
moving to aclimate in which air and exercise can be 
daily enjoyed during the autumnal, winter, and spring 
months is the best. 
Ph teridse, (ft-se-tér’ede.) (Zodl.) The — 
ale family, comprising Whales with excessively en- 
larged heads, and whose upper jaw has neither teeth 
nor whalebone, and whose lower jaw is narrow and 
elongated. The body yields sperm-oil. The ambergris 
is found in the intestines of Sperm-whales. These ani- 
mals inhabit deep, tropical, and temperate seas, and 
never enter the Polar regions. The Great Sperm-whale 
or Cachalot, Physler mucrocephalus, equals the Right 
Whale in size, averaging 60 feet in length, the head 
constituting a third of the whole animal. The Sperme 
whale fishery has employed at one time 600 American 
vessels with 15,000 seamen. 
Physic, (fizzik.) [From Gr. phystkos, pertaining to 
nature.) A term popularly and colloquially applied to 
the science of medicine, and to medicinal remedies theme 


selves. 

Physical, (fis’tk-dl.) [Same deriv.) Generally, a term 
designating that which has reference to vature and her 
productions, as opposed to things moral or tmaginary ; 
thus we speak of physical force or power, with reference 
to material things; whereas Knowledge, skill, and the 
like, constitute moral force. A physical body or sub- 
stance is, in the same way, a material body or sub- 
stance, in contradistinction from a spiritual or meta- 
physical substance. — P. EDUCATION. (Culisthentcs.) See 
GyMNastics.— P. GEOGRAPHY. See GEOGRAPHY. 

Physician, (fe-zish'in.) [Same deriv.) (Med.) One 
whose profession is to prescribe remedies for diseases and 
who is consequently relied on as being skilled in the art 
of healing. Legally, a person who hus received the degree 
of doctor of medicine from an incorporated institution. 

Physicist, (/fiz’ik-ist.) (Same — A natural phie 
losopher; a person learned in physical science. 

Physic-nut Tree. (Bot.) See Curcas. 

Physics, (fiz’iks,) or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. [Same 
deriv.) A collection of sciences, treating of the laws 
of nature, the properties of bodies, so far as they are 
and may be considered to be destitute of life, and the 
action of these bodies upon each other. Under this 
head are comprehended astronomy, electricity, galvan- 
ism, Magnetism, mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatica, 
optics, &c., but not chemistry or physiology. 

Physiognomiics, (/it-ecdy’nv-miks.) (From Gr. 
physis, constitution, and gnomonikos, fit to give judg- 
ment.) Among physicians, signs in the countenance 
which serve to indicate the state, disposition, &c., both 
of the body and mind. 

RAs slogan) « ( fiz-e-dg’no-me.) [Same deriv.] The 
art of discovering the predominant temper or other 
characteristic qualities of the mind, by the features of 
the face or external signs of the countenance. 

Physiology, (/fiz-c-dl’oge.) (From Gr. phystologia, 
from pryn nature, and logos, a discourse.) That 
branch of science which treats of the peculiar functions 
and propertics of living bodies, that is, of bodies which 
grow and reproduce their kind — a definition which in- 
cludes both vegetables and animals. It is distinct from 
physics in general, inasmuch as it regards organized 
bodies alone; and from metaphysics, inasmuch as it 
does not treat of mind. It is divided into animal P. and 
vegetable P. The functions of animal life are not only 
more complicated in the sanie individual than those of 
vegetation, but also more diversified in the different 
classes into which animals are divided; so that the P. 
of each class of animals has its peculiar laws, which is 
not the case with regard to vegetables. 

Phytelephas, (/i-tél'e-yuds.) [From Gr. phyton, a plant, 
and elephus, elephant: from its yielding a milk which 
hardens into an ivory-like substance.] (Bot.) A gen. 
of palms, differing from other genera of the same order 
by having an indefinite number of stamens. The Ivory 
plant of S. America produces the nuts known as the 
Marfil Vegetal. or Vegetable Ivory of commerce. The 
fruit consists of a collection of 6 or 7 drupes, forming 
clusters which are as large as a man's head, the drupes 
being covered outside by hard woody protuberances, 
Each drupe contains from 6 to 9 seeds, the Vegetable 
Ivory of commerce, fashioned by the American Indiana, 
and European turners, into knobs, reels of spindles, toys, 
Åc. The seed at first contains a clear insipid fluid, with 
which travellers allay their thirst; afterwards this same 
liquor becomes milky and sweet, and it changes by do- 

rees till it becomes as hard as ivory. 

Phytolaccacere, (-dk-ka'se-se.) (Bot.) An O. of 
plants, all. Chenopodales. The Pocan, or Virginian Poke, 
or Puke-weed, Phytolacca decandra, is a brauching bere 
baceous plant, with a smooth green or sometimes pur- 
plish stem, from six to twelve feet high, with large 
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Se or purplish leaves, and erect flower racemes 

er than the leaves, the flowers having ten stamens 
and ten carpels. Its dark-purple berries, called Raisin 
d Amérique by the French, contain a purplish-red juice 
somewhat resemblin red ink, and Tanoe it is some- 
times called the Red-ink Plunt. A tincture of them has 
acquired a reputation as a remedy for some forms of 
chronic rheumatism, and was once a celebrated remedy 
for cancer. The root is an emetic and cathartic; and 
the young shoots, though extremely acrid, are rendered 
harmless by boiling, and are sometimes eaten in the 
same way as asparagus. 

Piacenza, (pi-ah-chén’wzh,) (anc. Placentia,) a fortif. 
and manuf. olty of N. Italy, C. of p. of same name, at 
the confluence of the Po and Tribbia, 37 m. 8.E. of 


Milan. Pop. 39,318. 
Pia Mater, (proh ma'tăr.) [L., the pious mother.] 
(Anat.) The third tunic or membrane of the brain, 


which not only extends over its whole surface, but in- 
sinuates itself into all its cavities. 

Piano, (pe-ah’no.) [It soft.) (Mus.) Soft; gentle; 
tender :—a notification to a musical performer to 
lower the volume of sound in certain bars, &c. — Pianis- 
simo, in the softest and tenderest manner. 

Piano, or Pianoforte, (-fdri.) |From It. piano, 

soft, and forte, strong.) (Mu:.) A well-known musical 

stringed instrument, the strings of which are extended 
over — rising on the sounding-board, and are 
made to vibrate by means of small covered hammers, 
which are put in motion by keys. It has been grad- 
ually improved, till it hus become one of the most im- 
portant instruments in all domestic musical entertain- 
ments. The P. is made in three distinctive forms: the 
grand, or concert-grand, the square, and the upright; in 
the first two, the springs run horizontally; in the third, 
vertically or obliquely upward. The invention of the 
P. is ascribed to a German named Schroeder, who lived 
at the beginning of the last century, but has since re- 
ceived many useful and valuable improvements. The 
square P. of the U. States surpass in workmanship and 
rfection of tone those of any other country. 
tre, ( pe-ds’tr.) [Sp. — (Camb.) A Spanish 
silver coin = to the American dollar. 

Piatt, (pi’dt,) in Ilinois,an E. central co.; area, 270 

sq. m.; ô. Monticello. 

Piauhy, (pe-o'we,)a N.E. p. of Brazil, washed by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and situate bet. S. Lat. 2° 42-119 20’, 
W. Lon. 40° 30-470. Area, 82,595 sq. m. Surface, an 
elevated table-land, surrounded by mountains. C. Par- 
nahyba. Mp. 232,000. 

Piave, ( pe-ahv’,) a river of N. Italy, having its source 
in the Alps, near Lienz. and emptying into the Adri- 
atic, 22 m. E.N.E. of Venice, aftera S.E course of 125 m. 

Piazza, ( pe-dd'zah.) [re] (Arch.) Literally, a broad 
open place or square; in its generally accepted sense, a 
kind of colonnade erected around an open garden. 

Piaz’za, a town of S. Italy, Sicily, p. and 18 m. E.S.E. 
of the city of Caltanisetta. Pop. 14,551. 

Pica, (přťkah.) [L., a magpie.] (Zoöl.) See Corvipz. — 

Typog.) See TYPE. 

Picardy, (pik'dr-de,) [Fr. PICARDIE] a former N.W. 
p. of France, now occupied by the dept. Somme, with 
portions of Aisne, Oise, Yonne, and Pas-de-Calais. 

Picayune, ( pik-a-yom’,) in Louisiana, a name given to 
the Spanish half-real, a silver coin worth 6'4 cents 
American. 

Piecini, Niccolo, ( pet-che’ne,) an Italian composer, B. 
at Bari, 1728; D. 1800. Uis best operas are Jphigenia in 
Tauris, and Dido, 

Piccolomini, ( pik-ko-lo-me‘ne,) the patronymic of a 
noble Italian race, to which belonged Popes Pius II. 
and 1717., and Ottavio P., an imperialist field-marshal, 
1809-1656, who served with distinction during tlie 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Piehegru, CHARLES, (p'sh’groo,) a French general, B. 
at Arbois, 1761, rose from the ranks to the grade of 
general of division, and received command of the army 
of the Rhine in 1793, and shortly afterward that of the 
Moselle. In 1794-5 he brought Holland under subjec- 
tion to France, but in consequence of suspected in- 

` trigues on his part against the Directory he was super- 
seded by Moreau in 1796, and deported to Cayenne. 
Escaping thence, he found his way back to Paris, there 
plotted against Bonaparte, and D. in prison, 1804. 

Piehincha, ( pe-chin’chah,) a volcanic peak of the W. 
Andean Cordillera, in Ecuador, 11 m. W.N.W. of Quito. 
Height, 15,924 ft. 

Picidze, (pis'r-de.) [From Picus, the typical genus.) 
(Zovl.) The Woodpecker fam., comprising scansoria 
birds characterized by a straight. rigid, and sharp bill, 
which is specially adapted to cutting into bark or wood ; 
and by a long, acute tongue, armed towards the tip 
with barbs, and capable of great extension. Wood- 
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peckers feed upon the larve of insects, which they se- 
cure by introducing their extensible tongue under the 
bark of trees, or into crevices, or into holes which they 
themselves have made, and then transfixing the larvae 





Fig. 530. — WOODPECKER, (Picus villosus.) 


with the barbed point, or the larvæ adhere to thə 
viscid glue with which the tongue is covered. They 
are very common in both hemispheres, and about 25 
species are found in N. America. 

Pickaway, ( pik’ah-wa,) in Ohio, aS. central co. ; area, 
510 sq. m.; C. Circleville. 

Pickens, ( pik’nz,) in Alabama, a W. co., b. by Mississip- 
pi; area, 1,020 sq. m.; ©. Carrollton.—In Georgia, a 
N. co.: area, 300 sq. m.; C. Jasper.—In South Curolina, a 
N.W. dist., b. W. by Georgia; area, 1,060 sq. m.; O. 
Pickens Court-House. 

Pickerel, ( pik’ur-él.) (Zoöl.) See Esocipa. 

Picket, ( pikit,) or Picqurt. [From Fr. piquer, to 
prod.) (Aftl.) A certain number of cavalry or infantry 
soldiers told off to do outpost duty, in order to guard 
against surprise.—(pl.) (Fortif.) Sharp stakes, some- 
times iron-pointed, used in laying out ground, or for 
pinning the fascines of a battery. 

Pickle, (pik’l.) [Du. pekel.) (Cookery.) A solution 
of salt and water, or any kind of salt or acid liquor in 
which fish, flesh, or other substances are preserved. — 
Also, a vegetable or fruit, or any part of them, preserved 
in pickle. 

Pico, (pe’ko,) an island of the AZORES, q. v. 

Picotee’. (Bot.) See DIANTAUS. 

Picrasma, (pi-krdz’mah.) (Bot.) A gen. of tropical 
American plants, O. Simarubacee, consisting of tall 
shrubs, with alternate leaves, and small reddish flowers, 
in clusters forming long slender racemes. P. excelsa 
yields the bitter wood known as Jamaica Quassia, in 
contradistinction to that furnished by Quassia amarc or 
Surinam Quassia. This bitter-wood tree is very com- 
mon in the lowlands of Jamaica, where it attains the 
height of 50 or 60 feet. Jamaica Quassia, which is that 
commonly met with in the shops, is of awhitish or yel- 
low cclor, and has an intensely bitter taste. Hence an 
infusion or tincture is much used in cases of weak di- 

estion, where a simple bitter is required. 

Picrate, (pik’rdt.) (Chem.) See Picric ACID. 

Picrie Acid, ( pik'rik,) or CARBAZOTIC ACID. (Oem) 
An organic acid largely used as a yellow dye for woo 
and silk. It forms light yellow octahedrons and nee- 
dies. Form. KO. CygHofNO,) 30. It isslightly soluble in 
water, easily so in alcohol. Its solutions have a harsh 
bitter taste. P.acid is sometimes used as a test for po- 
tassium, as its potassium salt is very slightly soluble in 
cold water. Forat of potassium detonates violently 
when heated, and has been used as an explosive agent. 

Picrotoxin, (pik-ro-töks'ŭn.) (Chem.) Bee CocouLus. 

Picton, —— a town of Canada, p. Ontario, C. of 
Pano Edward co., abt. 40 m. S8.S8S.E. of Kingston. Pop. 
2,361. 

Pictou, ( ptk-too’,) in Nova Scotia, a seaport-town, C. 
of a co. of same name, at the head of Pictou harbor, 85 
m. E. of Halifax. 
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Picts, ae) ( pikts.) [A. 8. ripa (Hist. 
sed Scythian race which originally settled in Ire- 
and, and thence emigrated to the N. of the present 
kingdom of Scotland. Their history is buried in the 
rofoundest obscurity. ; 

Picturesque, ( pikt-yw-résk’.) [Fr. pittoresque.] (Fine 
Arts.) A term used in contradistinction to poetic and 

. The poetical has reference to the fundamental 
idea to be represented — to the painter’s conception of 
his subject ; whilst the P. relates to the mode of express- 
ing the conception, the grouping, and the distribution 
of objects, persons, and light. The poetical part of a 
picture, as well as its mechanical execution, may be 
without fault, and yet the picture be a total failure as 
regards the P. 

Piece, (pés.) [From L. Lat. petia, a fragment.) (Mil. 
dc.) A general name for any kind of cannon or small- 
arm; thus, large guns are termed siege-pieces ; smaller 
kinds of ordnance, field-pieces; small arms used in 
sporting, fowling A 

Piedmont, ( — a N.W. division and princi- 
pality of the kingdom of Italy, b. N. bythe Pennine Alps, 
E. by Lombardy and Parma, 8. by Liguria, and W. by 
the Graian and Cottian Alps. Area, 11,567 sq. m. Sur- 
face generally hilly; soil fertile, and rich in minerals. 
C. Turin. . 2,950,489. 

Pier, (pér.) (From Fr. pierre, stone.] (Geol.) A very 
strong stone wall, or mass of solid stone-work, running 
into the water, to resist the force of the sea, and to 
withstand the dashing of waves. The term is also ap- 
plied to the constructions used to support the arches of 
a bridge or the quay of a wharf, and to that part of 
the wall of a house which is between windows. 

Pierce, FRANKLIN, ( péérs,) 14th Pres. of the U. States, 
was B.at Hillsborough, N. H.,in 1804. After graduating 
at Bowdoin Coll., he became a member of the bar in 
1827, and in 1833 entered Congress as a Democrat. Four 

ears later he represented his State in the National 
Renate, resigning his seat in 1842. He served as brig.- 
gen. during the war with Mexico, 1846-7, and in 1852 
was elected to the Presidency of the Union. During 
his tenure of office occurred the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise ; the passage of the Nebraska-Kansas bill; 
and the naval operations carried on against Greytown, 
in Central America. In 1854, he caused to be issued 
the so-called ‘‘ Ostend Manifesto,” which favored the 
annexation of Cuba by force of arms in case of Spain 
being indisposed to sell that island. P., whose pro- 
slavery leanings had become prominent, failed to be re- 
elected to the Presidential chair in 1856. D. 1869. 

Pierce, in Georgia, a S.E. co.; area, 500 sq. m.; C. 
Blackshear.—In Washington, a W. central co.; area, 
2,250 square miles; Capital, Steilaroon.—In Wis- 
consin, a W. county, bounded by Minnesota; area, 540 
square miles; Capital, Ellsworth. 

Piezometer, ( pe-zm’e-tir.) [From Gr. piezo, I squeeze, 
and metreo, I measure.) (Hydraul.) An instrument for 
ascertaining the compressibility of water, and the de- 

ree of such compressibility under any given weight. 

Ag, ( pig.) [A.8.] A young sow or boar. — ( Metall.) See 

RON. 


Pigeon, (eG en.) [Fr.] (Zodl.) See COLUMBIDÆ. 
Pigeon-Hawk. (Zodl.) See FALCONIDÆ. 
Pig-iron (-iiirn.) (Metall.) See Iron. 


A sup- 


Pigment, ( pune [From L. pigmentum, paint.] 
(Fine Arts. ne of a class of preparations of various 
kinds, used in painting and dyeing, to impart the colors 


required. They are obtain 


from animal, vegetable, 
and mineral substances, 


Pig’my. See Pramy. 
Pigtail, ( ib bow See NICOTIANA. 
Pika, (pi’kah.) (Zodl.) See Lacomys. 
Pike, ( pik.) Hrom A. 8. ptic.] (Mil.) Formerly a 
weapon carried by foot-soldiers, consisting of a kind of 
of along 


— — or metal spike, affixed to the e 

slender pole or staff. — ( Geog.) In Unghi, a pointed 
hill, peak, or mountain summit; as, Langdale Pike, 
Yorkshire. —(Zodl.) See Esocipax, 

Pike, (ptk,) in Alabama, a 8.E. co.; area, 1.330 sq. m.; 
Capital, Troy.—in Arkansas, a S.W. county; area, 660 
square miles; Capital, Murfreesborough.—In Georgia, 
a W. central co.; area, 390 sq. miles; Capital, Zebulon. 
—In JUinois, a W. county, on Missouri; area, 750 sq. 
miles; Capital, Pittsfield —In Indiana, a S.W. county, 
area, 750 square miles; Capital, Petersburg—In Ken- 
tucky, an E. co., b, N.E. by 
miles; Capital, Piketon.—In Mississippi, a S. county, 
adjoining Louisiana; area 780 square miles; Capital, 
Magnolia.—In Missouri, a N. co., bounded by Illinois; 
area, 600 square miles; Capital, Bowling Green.—In 
Ohio, a 8. co.; area, 445 square miles; Cupital, Piketon. 
—In Pennsylvania, a county, b. by New York and New 
Jersey; area, 600 sq m.; Capital, Milford. 
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Pike’s Peak. See EL Paso. 
Pike-perch, (Zoöl.) The Yellow Pike, or G)aes-E 
[ Americana, a fish of the Percida, 12 to 1 
inches long, cylindrical and sapering: It inhabits the 
Great Lakes of N. America and adjacent regions. 

Pilaster, (pi-lds'tir.) [Ital. pilastro.) (Arch.) A square 
column, sometimes insulated, but more frequently 
placed against a wall, and projecting only one-quarter 
of its depth. The P. is different in different orders; it 
borrows the name of each, and has the same propor- 
tions, and the same capitals, members, and ornamenta, 
as the columns themselves. 

Pilate, Poxrius PiLaTUS, ( pi/ldt.) The Roman procu- 
rator of Judæa under the government of whom John 
the Baptist commenced his ministry, and our Lord was 
put to death. His history is familiar to every reader, 
and need not be here repeated. 

Pilchard, (pil'shird.) (Zodl.) See CLUPEIDÆ. 

Pile, ( pil.) [From A. 8. pil.) (Civ. Engin.) A large 
stake or beam, pointed and driven into the earth, as at 
the bottom of a river, or in a harbor, for the support 
of a bridge or other superstructure. — To pile arma. 
Soe The placing three muskets, with or without 

xed bayonets, in such a relative position that the 
butts shall remain firm upon the ground, and the muz- 
zles be in close vicinity to each other in an oblique di- 
rection. —(Phys.) See BATTERY. 

Pileate, (pil’e-dt.) [From L. pileus, a felt hat.) (Bot.) 
Having the form of a head-piece, as a mushroom. 

Piles, ( pile.) [From L. pila, a ball.) ( Med.) See Hamor- 
RHOIDS. 

Pileus, ( gets) [L., literally, made of hair or wool.] 
(Bot.) The cap of a mushroom, toadstool, or other 
species of fungus, expanding horizontally, and cover- 
ing the fructification. 

Pilgrim, (pil’grim.) [Ger.; from L. peregrinus, a stran- 
ger.] One who travels to a distance from his own coun- 
try to visit a holy place for devotional purposes. 

Pillar, (pil'ldr.) [From Sp. pilar.) (Arch.) A detached 
support to the arch, 
differing from the col- 
umn, which is always 
round, whereas the P. 
may be of any shape 
(Fig. 531). 

Pilau, or Pillau, 
(pe-law’.) [Pers. pi- 
law.) (Cookery.) 
Among the Orientals, 
a kind of stew or ra- 
gout, composed of 
boiled rice flavored 
with mutton fat. 

Pillory, ( pil'lo-re.) 

From Fr, pilier, a pil- 
ar.) An instrument 
of punishment, con- 
sisting of a frame of 
wood erected on posts, 
made to confine the 
head and hands of a 
criminal, in order to 
expose him to view, 
and to render him 
pe infamous, 
iis mode of punish- 
ment was abolished in 
France in 1832, and in 
England in 1837. 

Pilon, GERMAIN, ( pé’- 
lén,) a celebrated 
French sculptor, B. 
1515; D. 1590. 

Pilot, (přlót.) (re: 
pilote.) One who has 
the care of a ship and 
superintends the navi- 
gation, either along 
the seacoast or upon 
the main ocean. Ina 
stricter sense, a pilot is one whose profession it is to 
direct a ship's course, when near the coast, into and out 
of the harbors, bays, roads, rivers, &c., within his pecu- 
liar district. The captain neglects or opposes the di- 
rections of the pilot at his own risk. 
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Fig. 531. 
EARLY GOTHIC PILLAR. (A.D. 1220.) 


W. Virginia; area, 40C sq. Pilot-fish. (Zodl.) See SCOMBERIDÆ. 


Pi'lot Knob, (-nd),) in Missouri, a vill. of Iron co., 87 
m. 8. by W. of St. Louis, remarkable for the hill from 
which it takes its name, an almost solid mass of iron 
500 ft. in height. Pop. 581. 

Pilsen, ( pil’s‘n,) a manuf. town of Bohemia, on the 
Beraum, an affluent of the Elbe, 52 m. S.W. of Prague. 
Pop. 15,000, 
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Pima, ( Pench) in Arizona Ter., a 8.E. co., b. 8. by 
Mexico ; area, 25,000 sq. m.; C. Tucson. 

Pimos, (pe’mdz,) a peaceable and semi-civilized Indian 
tribe, numbering abt. 2,700, and dwelling fn the valley 
of the Gila, Arizona Territory. 

Pimpernel, ( pim’piir-nél.) ( Bot.) The common name 


of the gen. Anagallis. 

Pimpinella, ( pi lah.) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, O. Apiacee. P. aniseum is the anise, so much 
esteemed for its carminative fruits or seeds. 

Fompie; ( pim'pl.) [From A. 8. pimpel.]) (Med.) A 
small acuminated elevation of the cuticle, with an in- 

| flamed base; commonly terminating in scurf or des- 
— 

Pin, ( pin.) [A.8. seed Borg i A well-known small 
pointed instrument e of brass wire and headed; 
used chiefly by females for fastening and adjustin 
their dress. The perfection of pins consists in the stiff- 
ness of the wire and its whiteness, in the heads being 
well turned, and in the fineness of the paon. The 
machines by which the head is formed from the pin 
itself, and the machine for sticking the pins in paper, 
are American inventions. The consumption in the U. 
States is calculated at 20 millions a day. 

Pinaceæ, ( pe-na'se-e,) or CONIFERÆ. [From L. pinus, 

‘the pine.) (Bot) An O. of plants, class Gymnogens, 
consisting of trees and shrubs which are found in 
almost every part of the globe. They are most impor- 
tant to mankind for their resins, among which are tur- 
pentine, pitch, Canada balsam, &c.; and for their tim- 
ber, under the names of fir, pine, deal, cedar, &c. The 
fruit usually forms what is termed a cone, a more or 
less ovoid mass of scales, at the base of each of which 
are one or two seeds. In the genera of Pinus, Abies, 
Lariz, and Cedrus, the leaves are long and slender, 
whence the Germans term the species needle-trees. But 
in other genera the leaves are broad. Some of the lofti- 
est trees in the world belong to this order. The typical 

en. Pinus embraces the true Pines, well distinguished 
m other genera by the persistent woody scales of 
which their cones are formed. All the species are trees, 

a very great many growing toa large and some to an 
immense height and size; and being of gregarious 
habit, growing together in 
masses, they form extensive 
forests, especially in N. America 
and N. Europe. P. pinea, the 
Stone Pine, is a native of 8. Eu- 
rope and the Levant. This is 
one of the species of which the 
seeds are eaten. They are called 
Pignons by the French, and Pi- 
nocchi by the Italians, and are 
commonly eaten for dessert, or 
made into sweetmeats (Fig.552.) 
Several other species also yield 
eatable seeds: such as P. sabi- 
niana, the seeds of which are 
collected in immense quanti- 
ties by the Californian and Ore- 

article of win- 


for the exhibition o 
Bavaria. ; 

Pinang, (pe-nang’.) (Bot.) See ARECA. 

Pincers, $ pin'sŭrz.) [From 0. Fr. pinzes, a pair of 
nippers.) An implement employ by carpenters, 
smiths, and other mechanics, for drawing nails out of 
boards, gripping anything to be held fast, &c.; it con- 
pratt of a double lever, the fulcrum of which is in the 
oint. 

Pinchbeck, (pinsh’bck.) (Metall.) An alloy, com- 
posed of 4 parts of copper and 1 of zinc. 

Pindar, ( pin’ddr,) the most eminent of Greek poets, B. 
near Thebes, 520 B. €., is said to have studied the literary 
art under Corinna, the celebrated poetess. He excelled 
as a writer of choral odes, and received the patronage 
of Hiero of Syracuse, and Alexander the Great. His 
Epinicia, or triumphal odes are the only complete ex- 
ree of his verse that have come down to us. D. 

B. 0. 

Pine, ( pin.) [From L. pinus.] (Bot.) See PINACE®. 

Pine, in Minnesota, an E. co., skirted by Wisconsin; 
area, 1,800 sq. m. 

Pineal Gland, ( pin’e-dl-.) (Anat.) See Conor. 

Pine’-apple. (Bot.) See ANANASSA. 

Pine Barrens, (bdr’rnz.) (Geog.) In the S. States, 
a name given to level, sandy tracts of ground, covered 


with pine-trees. 
(Zodl.) See GOLDFINCH. 


Pine-finch. 
Pine Marten. (Zoil.) See MUSTELLIDÆ. 
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Pine’-snake. (Zodl.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Pinion, ( pinyin.) [From L. pi s eathar.) (oe) 
That joint of a bird’s wing which is farthest from the 
body. — ( Mech.) A spindle, the body of which contains 
several notches to catch the teeth of a wheel which it 
connects. Also, asmall wheel which drives or is driven 
by a larger one. i 

Pink, ( pingk.) “Aiea Be light rose-red pigment used 
by painters. — ( :) DIANTHUS. 

Pinnace, ( pin’nds.) [From It. pinaccia, a little ship. 
(Naut.) A small kind of craft, navigated with oars an 
sails, and having, generally, two masts onoono tigget: 
Also, one of the suite of boats belonging to a ship of 
war, usually with eight oars, and employed in carrying 
the officers to and from shore. 

Pinnacle, (pin’na-kl.) [From L. pinnaculuħ.] (Arch.) 
The top or roof of a building terminating in a point. 
Among the ancients the P. was appropria to temples, 
their ordinary roofs being all flat. It was from the P. 
that the pediment originated. 

pin'ndt.) (From L. pinnatus, having wings.] 
(Bot.) Applied to simple leaflets when arranged on each 
side of a common petiole. Jmparipinnate is P. with an 
— leaflet ; paripinnate is P. with an equal number of 
leaflets. 

Pinnatifid, ( pin-ndt'e-fid.) [From L. pinna, a wing 
and findo, I divide.) (Bot.) An epithet for a kind of 
simple leaf, divided transversely by oblong horizontal 
segments of jags, not extending to the middle rib. 

Pin-rackh, (-rdk.) (Naut.) On shipboard, a framework 
of sheaves and pulleys for working the running rigging, 
with pins or cleats attached to belay the ropes to. 

Pint, (pint.) [A. 8. pynt) (Camb.) A liquid measure 
of capacity, being the of a quart, and the eighth 

art of a gallon. 

Pinta’do. (Zoöl.) See GUINEA-FOWL. , 

Pintail Duck, —— or SPRIGTAIL. (Zovl.) The 
Da acuta, an elegantly formed, long-bodied duck 
of N. America and * It is 30 inches long, and 
is a shy and cautious bird, feeding on the mud flats and 
shallow fresh-water marshes. 

Pinzon, ( pain’thén,) the name of two Spanish naviga- 
tors, brothers, the elder of whom, MARTIN ALONZO, ac- 
companied Columbus in his discovery of America. He 
D. in 1493. The younger, VINCENCIO YANEZ, was also 
a companion of Columbus, and afterward led an expe- 
dition to the N. coast of Brazil, where he made many 
discoveries. D. abt. 1525. 

Piombo, SEBASTIANO DEL, ( pe-dm’bo,) a great painter of 
the Venetian school. B. 1485; D. at Rome, 1547. 

Pipe, (pip.) [Fr.] A long tube or hollow body, used 
as a conductor of water or other fluids. The pipes used 
underground were formerly of wood, but are now al- 
most always, in this country, of metal. They are, 
when large, of cast-iron, with a socket at one extrem- 
ity, into which the end of the next pipe is inserted. 
Lead pipesare much employed on account of the facility 
with which they can be soldered and bent in any direc- 
tion; but they ought not to be used for — water 
or other liquids intended to be drunk. — ( Mus.) A wind- 
instrument, smaller than a flute. The word is not now 
the proper technical name of any particular instru- 
ment. —(Cambistry.) A wine measure, usually contain- 
ing 105 imperial, or 126 wine gallons. But, in com- 
merce, the size of the pipe varies according to the 
description of wine it contains. Thus,a pipe of port 
is about 128 wine gallons; of sherry, 130; Lisbon and 
Bucellas, 140; Madeira, 110; and Vidonia, 120, 

Pipe’-clay. (Jin.) A fine clay, free from iron and 
other impurities, having a grayish-white color, a greasy 
feel, and an earthy fracture. It adheres strongly to the 
tongue, and is very plastic, tenacious, and infusible. 
It is used for the manufacture of tobacco-pipes and 
white pottery. 

Pioneer, ( pi-o-nér’.) [From L. pedito, to travel on foot. } 
(Mil.) One of a body of infantry soldiers, whose busi- 
ness it is to clear the way for an army on the march, by 
felling trees, levelling roads, damming rivers, &c.; they 
are also employed in making intrenchments or form- 
ing mines for destroying an enemy’s works. 

Pip, ( pip.) [From Belg. pippe.) A disease in young 
birds, particularly in those of the domestic kind. It 
consists in a white skin or film near the tip of the 
tongue, and which if not removed proves fatal, as it pre- 
vents their feeding. 

Pipe’-fish. (Zotl.) See SYNGNATHIDS. 

Piper. (Bot.) See PIPERACEs. ; 

gh Wee reek ( pip-er-a’se-e.) [From L. piper, pepper] 
( Bot.) The pepper fam., all. Piperales, of which abt. 
species are known, natives almost exclusively of the 
hotter parts of America and Asia. They are — 
shrubs or herbaceous plants, often climbing, wi — 
stems, opposite whorled or alternate leaves, and insig- 
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nificant greenish flowers. The fruit, somewhat succulent, 
contains one seed. The most important product of the Q. 
is Pepper, of which there are three kinds — the white, 
the black, and the Jong. Black pepper is the fruit of a 
creeping shrub (Piper nigrum) growing in Java, Suma- 
tra, Ceylon; and other Asiatic countries. The berries 
are produced in clusters, and change as they ripen from 

n to red, and afterwards to black. White pepper 
diners from the black only in being stripped of its 
corticle or covering. To effect this, the black berries 
are steeped in salt water, and after they have been ex- 
posed to the sun for several days, the chaff is rubbed 
off with the hands. In this operation the pepper loses 
much of its original hot taste. Long pepper consists 
of the ,half-ripe flower-heads of Piper um. Red 
pepper is the ground fruit of various species of Sola- 
num, q. V. 

Piperales, (pip-er-a'lses.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Hy pogynous Ezogens, characterized by having 
achlamydeous flowers, and a minute embryo, at or near 
the outside of a large quantity of meally albumen. 

Pipe’-wort. (Bot.) See ERIOCAULACEA. 

Piqua, ( pik/wah,) in Ohio, a manuf. town of Miami co., 
on Miami river, 76 m. W. of Columbus; p. (1880) 6,031. 
Piquet, (pe-Xét’.) [Fr.] A game at cards played by two 
persons, with only thirty-two cards; all the deuces, 

threes, fours, fives, and sixes being set aside. 

Piracy, (pi’ra-se.) [Gr. peiratés, from peirao, I at- 
tempt.] The crime of robbery or taking of property 
from others by open violence on the high seas. It in- 
cludes all acts of plunder and depredation committed 
at sea, which, if occurring on land, would amount to 
felony. 

Piræus, (pi-re'tis,) a town of Greece, nomarchie of 
Attica. It is the port of Athens, the cap. Pop. 5,000. 
Pirogue, (perdg’.) [From Sp. piragua.) (Naut.) A 
kind of canoe, resembling the American dug-out ; also, 

a narrow two-masted ferry-boat, with a leeboard. 

Pisa, (pe’sah,) (anc. Pise,) a city of Central Italy, C. of 
p. of same name, on the Arno, 13 m. N.E. of Leghorn. 
Among its most remarkable buildings is the Campanile 
of the Cathedral, commonly called the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa from its inclining 13 ft. out of the perpendicu- 
lar. Its university is one of the oldest in Italy, and its 
celebrated baths are much resorted to by invalids. This 
city is supposed to date its foundation from a period 
immediately subsequent to the Trojan War; became a 
Roman city B.c. 179; and in the 10th cent. had become 
the chief commercial emporium of Italy. It declined 
after a war with Genoa, 1284, and early in the 15th 
cent. became incorporated with the Florentine Repub- 
lic. Pop. 33,676. 

Pisano, (pe-eah'no,) a celebrated family of Italian 
artists, the most distinguished members of which are: 
Giovanni P. (B. 1238 ; D. 1320), who designed the Campo 
Santo at Pisa;—and Andrea P. (B. abt. 1280; D. 1345), 
who executed the bronze gates at the Baptistery of St. 
John at Florence. 

Piscataquis, ( pis-kdt/a-kwls,) in Maine, a N. co., b. 
—— Area, 5,500 sq. miles. C. Dover. Pop. 

403. 

Pisces, (pis’séz.) [L., fishes.] (Zodl.) See Fisuxs. — 
(Ast.) The twelfth zodiacal sign or constellation, rep- 
ponents by two fishes. It has one star of the 2d mag- 
nitude. 

Pisciculture, ( pis’se-kilt-ytir.) [From L. piscis, a 
fish, and cultura, breeding.] The art of breeding, rear- 
ing, and developing fish. 

Piscina, (pie-si’nah.) [L., a fish-pond.) (Arch.) An 
ornamental water-drain, generally erected on the 8. 
side of the altar of a church: 

Pisistratus, (pi-sis’tra-is,) a son of Hippocrates and 
kinsman of Solon, B. 612 B. C., raised himself by his in- 
trigues to the chief power in Athens, and though twice 
expelled, retained his influence till his death in 527 B. c. 
He was a patron of learning, and promoted the develop- 
ment of Greek literature. 

Pisolite, (pis/o-lit.) [From Gr. pison, a pea, and lithos, a 
stone.) (Min.) A carbonate of lime, slightly colored by 
the oxide of iron. It occurs in small globular concre- 
tions of the size of a pea or larger, containing each a 

n of sand as a nucleus. 

asphalt, ( pls‘sds-fdlt,) or PissasPHaLtuM. [From 
Gr. pissa, pitch, and asphaltos, bitumen.] (Min.) The 
earth-pitch, a fluid opaque mineral substance of a thick 
consistence, a strong smell, readily inflammable, but 
leaving a residuum of grayish ashes after burning. 

Pistachia, (pis-ta‘ke-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of small 
trees, O. Anacardiacex, whose fruits are dry egg-shaped 
drupes, containing a one-seeded stone with a bony 
shell, the seed having fleshy, oily cotyledons. They are 
Watives of S. Europe, N. Africa, and Asia. The Mastic 
tree, F> lentiscus, furnishes the Mastic or Mastich, a resin 
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used for varnishing pictures, and by dentists for stop- 

ping teeth. The Cyprus Turpentine Tree, P. : 
rnishea turpentine, which flows from incisions made 

in the trunk, and soon becomes bard. P. vera, a native 

of W. Asia, affords the pistachio nut,a kernel of a 

green color, flavored like an almond, and yielding a 
leasant ofl. It is wholesome and nutritive. 

Pistil, (pisil) [From L. pistlum, a pestle.) (Bot) 
The female organ of flowers, which in due time is 
changed into the fruit. It is in the centre of the flower; 
and, when perfect, consists of the germ or ovary, at the 
base; the style and the stigma, at or near the summit, 
From the stigma exudes a viscous fluid, which retains 
the grains of pollen that fall upon it. 

Pistoia, Pistoja, (peez-to'yah,) a manuf. town of 
Italy, in Tuscany, on the Ombrone, 20 m. N.W. of Flore 
ence. Pistols are said to have been first made here — 
whence their name. Pop. 12,500. 

Pistol, (pistól) [From It. pistoletta. See Pistor.] 
The nallet description of fire-arm, and consequently 
the most portable. See REVOLVER. 

Pistole, (pée-tél’.) [From It. pistola.) (Numis.) For- 
pony a gold coin worth in Spain $3.60; in Germany, 
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Piston, ( pis’tiin.) [Fr.] A short cylinder of metal or 
other solid substance, fitted exactly to the cavity of the 
barrel of the pump, or other machine to which it is ap- 
plied. There are two kinds of pistons used in pum 
the one with a valve, and the other without one, call 
a plunger.— The piston of the steam-engine is a cir- 
calar disc, which moves up and down the cylinder; 
being connected by a piston-rod, which works steam- 
tight through a stuffing-box, with the external ma- 
chinery. 

Pisum, (přsŭm.) [L., a pea.] (Bot.) A gen. of planta, 
O. Fubaceæ, scarcely sufficiently distinct from Lathyrus, 
the only species of which is P. sativum, a hardy annual 
of the greatest antiquity, and one of the most valuable 
of cultivated Jegumes. The plant itself, and its fraits, 
are too familiar to every one to need description. 

Piteairn’s Island, ( pit/kdrnz,) lies in the 8. Pacific 
Ocean, in 8. Lat. 25° 3’ 6”, W. Lon. 130° 8’. Discovered 
by Capt. Carteret in 1767, it became the refuge of the 
mutineers of the “Bounty,” till their removal to Nor- 
folk Island. 

Pitch, (pich.) [A. 8. pic.) (Com.) A thick, glutino 
oily substance, the residuum of inspissated tar, obtain 
by incision from pines and fir-trees, and used in the 
preserving of wood from the effects of water, and for 
other purposes. It consists mainly of carbon and hy- 
drogen, and is, therefore, highly combustible. The con- 
densed smoke of P. constitutes lamp-black. See BUR- 


is essentially oxide of uranium, with slight mixtures 
of other substances. Its color is grayish-black or 
brownish-black. It is infusible before the blowpipe, 
without the addition of borax, with which it fuses into 
a dull yellow glass. 

Pitcher-plant. (Bot.) See NEPRNTHACER. 

Pith, ( pith.) [From A. S. pitha.| (Bot.) The soft spo 
substance in the centre of the stems of the plants. M 
consists of minute cells closely packed together, some- 
times of a rounded or oval shape, but usually angular. 
The young P. abounds with fluid, which serves te 
nourish the plant. Afterwards it becomes dry, and 
often disappears altogether. 

Pitt, WVILIIAN, ( pit,) an eminent English statesman, B. 
in Kent, 1759, was 2d son of Lord Chatham. After re- 
ceiving his education at Eton and Cambridge, he en- 
tered Parliament in 1781, and, despite his youth, speedily 
rose to the front rank as a debater. In 1782 he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Shelburne’s cabi- 
net, and, upon its resignation in the year following, 
undertook the leadership of the opposition against the 
coalition Whig ministry of Lord North and Mr. Fox. 
Before the end of the same year, however, that ministry 
resigned, and P. became premier, Although hard pressed 
by the combined phalanx of Whig orators — Fox, Burke, 
North, Sheridan, Windham — P. succeeded in retaining 
his post, and securing a parliamentary majority. Durin 
his administration of 17 years occurred the war wi 
the French Republic, which added $1,500,000,000 to the 
National debt; the reconstitution of the East India 
Company ; and the Legislative Union of England and 
Ireland. D. 1806, 

Pi ie in N. Carolina, an È. co. ; area, 650 sq. m, ; C. Green- 
ville. 

Pittacus, (ptt’ta-kiiz.) One of the so-called Seven Wise 
me of — who flourished in the beginning of the 
th cent. B. 0. 
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Pittesporacess, (-spo-ra’se-c.) (Bot.) An O.of plants, 
all. Ee, ; al ENA trees or shrubs, with simple 
alternate exstipulate leaves, and regular symmetrical 
flowers, found chiefly in Australia. 

Pitts’ Archipelago, a cluster of islands in the N. 
Pacific Ocean, bet. N. Lat. 53°-54°, W. Lon. 130°, off the 

—— of Brit. È; — — ti a 

ttabarg, (piiz’btrg,) an extensive and impo 
city of —— at the confluence of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela, 357 m. W. of Philadelphia. This place 
may be considered as being the metropolis of the Ameri- 
can iron-trade, as well as of the mining region of the 
State. P. has 42 iron and steel mills ; 60 iron foundries ; 
7 large steel-works; 6 cotton-mills; 58 petroleum-oil 
refineries ; 35 sash, saw, and planing mills; 60 glass- 
factories employing 5,000 hands, &£c. The numerous 
foundries and factories fill the atmosphere with smoke, 
and have given P. the name of the Birmingham of 
America, or the “Smoky City.” Founded in 1764, P. 
had in 1850 46,601 inhabitants; in 1860, 49,217; in 1870, 
86,076. In 1872, the consolidation of the south side 
boroughs with the city of P. has added abt. 30,000 to 


its op- Š 

Pitia eld, (pt-féld,) a flourishing manuf. t. of Afase., 
Berkshire co. 

Pittston, a t. in Pa. an important coal centre. 


Pittsylvania, in V., a S. co. ; area, 1,000 sq. m. ; O. 
Pittsylvania C. H. 

Pituitary, (pitū'etare.) [From L. pindia, phlegm.] 
(Anat.) Secretive of mucus or phlegm. — P. gland, a 
small oval body on the lower side ọf the brain, supposed 
by the ancients to secrete the mucus of the nostrils. — 
P. membrane. See Nose. 

Pityriasis, (pi-tir-e-a’sis.) [From —— bran.] 
( Med.) Exfoliation of the skin of the head and adjacent 

ts. 

Pia, (pe’oo.) [It., more.) (Mus.) A term applied to 
increase the force of meaning of other words; as, pił 

o, a little softer, &c. 

Piura, ( pe-oo’rah,) a town of Peru, on a river of same 
name, 120 m. N.N.W. of Lambayeque. /¥p. 12,000. 

Pius, (pi'ŭs.) (It. Pio, ( pe’o.)] The name assumed by 
the following Roman pontiffs: P. I. 8. Hyginus, 142; D. 
167.— P. IL., s. Calixtus IlI., 1458; D. 1464.— P. IIL., s. 
Alexander V., 1503; D. the same year. — P. IV. ( Giovan- 
ni Angelo de’ Medici), B. 1499,8. Paul IV., 1559, convoked 
the Council of Trent, 1561-3; and D. 1565. — P. V., B. 
1504, s. the preceding pope; promulgated the bull In 
Cana Domini, which asserted the papal supremacy; D. 
1574.— P. VI., B. 1717, s. Clement XIV. in 1775. He 
was deposed by the French in 1798, and carried a pris- 
oner to Valence, in which city he D., 1799. — P. VII., B. 
1742, was elected to the Pontificate in 1800, and made a 
concordat with France in 180t by which the Roman 
Catholic religion was restored in that country. In 1804 
he crowned Napoleon I. at Paris, and afterward oppos- 
ing the latter in some of his designs, his States were 
declared annexed to France, 1809, and himself taken 

risoner to Genoa, and thence to Fontainebleau, where 

e was detained till 1814. D.1823.— P. VIII., B. 1761, 8. 
Leo XII. in 1829, and D. in the following year.— P. IX. 
(Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti), B. at Sinigaglia near 
Ancona, 1792, after some missionary experience in 8. 
America, became Archbishop of Spoleto in 1827, and in 
1840 a member of the college of cardinals. In June, 
1846, he s. Gregory XVI. in the Papal chair. During the 
first year of his pontificate he showed himself to be a 
friend to progress and reform; but, stimulated by the 
success of the French Revolution, the Italian liberals 
demanded greater concessions than P. was willing to 
accord. In Nov., 1848, he fled from Rome to Gaéta, 
in consequence of the revolutionary spirit pervading 
his capital. In Feb. of the next year, a Roman repub- 
lic was declared, but a French army occupied the city 
in July and restored P. Among the later events of his 
pontificate have been: the formal definition of the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception (1854); the revolt 
of the people of the Romagna and the Legations, and the 
consequent annexation of the States of the Church to 
Sardinia; the assembling at Rome of the (cumenical 
Council which sanctioned the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility (1869-70): and occupation of Rome by the Italian 
army, Sept., 1880. D. Feb. 7, 1878. Suc. by Leo XIII. 

Pivot, (piv’dl.) (Fr. dim. of preu.) (Meca.) A pin or 
axle upon which anything turns. 

Pisarro, Francisco, (pe-zahr’ro.) Conqueror of Peru, 
was B. at Truxillo, Spain, in 1475. In 1510 he accom- 
a Ojeda’s expedition from Hispaniola, and also Bal- 

in his march from Darien to the discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean. In 1526 he left Panama, with a few fol- 
lowers, and explored the Peruvian coast as far as 9° 8. 
Let. Afterward, having obtained the royal countenance, 
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he landed in Peru in 1531, and, taking advantage of a 
civil war then raging in that country, seized the n 
of the Inca, Atahualpa, from whom he exto $16,- 
000,000 as ransom, and then basely put him to death. 
After becoming sole master of Peru, P. perished by as- 
sassination at Lima, in 1541. 

Pizzicato, (pid-ze-kah'to.) [Ital. pizsicare, to pinch.) 
(Mus.) A term signifying that the notes are to be pro- 
aces by pinching the string of the violin with the 


ngers. 

Place, ( plas.) [From Gr. plateia, a street.] (Phys.) That 
portion of * which a body occupies; it is either ab- 
solute or relative — the latter signifying position with 
relation to other objects. 

Placenta, ( pla-sčn'tah,) pl. PLacenta. ([L.,a cake.] 
(Anat.) A temporary organ that is developed within the 
uterus during pregnancy, and is, as its popular name 
implies, expelled from the maternal organism shortly 
after the birth of the child or young animal. It is a 
spongy vascular mass, existing in some form or other 
in all mammals,excepting the Marsupialia and Monotre- 
mata, as an appendage to the foetal membrane called the 
chorion. The main function of the P. appears to be like 
that of the lungs in the adult. It admits of the blood 
of the foetus being thrown to that of the mother, and un- 
dergoing requisite changes. It may, also, be an organ 
for nutritive absorption. —( Bot.) The place or part on 
which ovules originate. 

Placentia, ( pla-sén'shah,) a fortified seaport of New- 
foundland, on a bay of same name, opening upon the 
Atlantic Ocean, in N. Lat. 47° 11’ 30’, W. Lon. 58° 55’. 

Place of Arms. (Fortif.) An expansion of the 
covered way, at the reéntering and salient angles of 
the counterscurp. 

Pliacer, (plda'stir.) [From &p. plaza.) (Mining.) Any 
piece of ground near a river or mountain torrent, where 
gold is fuund. 

Placer, in Culifornia, a N. co., skirted by Nevada. 
Gold in quantities is found. Area, 1,200 sq. m. C. Au- 
burn. 

Placoids, ( pla‘koids.) ( mee See CTENOIDS. 

Fiagiheoral, (plaje-e'dral.) [From Gr. plagios, 
oblique, and hedra, a base.) (Crystall.) Designating a 
crystal the sides of which are oblique. 

Plague, (pldg.) |From L. plaga, a blow.) (Med.) A 
very malignant and contagious fever, rapid in its pro- 
gress,and accompanied by buboes, carbuncles, and pete- 
chiee. It spreads rapidly Ly contact, and is usually fatal 
to two-thirds of those whom it attacks. Its true and 
permanent home seems to be in the regions bordering 
upon the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean. At 
different pron of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuri 
it visited Western Europe. It last attacked London an 
England almost generally in the years 1663-1665; while 
80 late as 1720, it destroyed nearly half the population 
of Marseilles; and seventy years afterwards prevailed 
in Russia and Poland, since which time it has been al- 
most unknown in Western Europe. It is now limited 
chiefly to Egypt, Syria, Anatolia, Greece, and Turkey 
occasionally extending northward towards Russia, and 
westward as far as Malta. 

Plaice, (pids.) (Zotl.) See PLEVRONECTIDA. 

Plaid, (pldd.) (From Gael. plaide, a rug.) (Costume.) 
A striped or checkered kind of woollen cloth — other- 
wise called tartan— worn by the Scots Highlanders, and 
forming a distinctive feature in the national costume 
of that country. 

Plain, (pldn.) (Geog.) A level, or nearly level, tract 
of country. They bear distinctive names in different 
continents: thus, the greut P. of Asia are known as 
steppes; in Africa, deserts; in N. America, prairies and 
savannas; in 8. America, pampas, lanos, &c. 

Plainfield, (plan’féld,)in New Jersey, a town of Union 
co., abt. 11 m. N. of New Brunswick. , .. . 

Plain’-song. (It. canto fermo.] ( Mus.) The ecclesias- 
tical chant in the Roman Catholic choral service. It is 
an extremely simple melody, admitting only notes of 
equal value, rarely extending beyond the compass of an 
octave, and never exceeding 9 notes, the staff on which 
the notes are placed consisting of only four lines. The 
clefs are Cand F. St. Ambrose is considered to have 
been the inventor or systematizer of P., which was re- 
vived by Gregory the Great, and brought by him into 
the state in which it is yet used. 

Plaint, ( plant.) [From L. plango, planctus, to bemoan. 

(Zaw.) A memorial tendered in private to a judici 
court, to detail in writing a previous cause of action. 

Plaintify, (plan’tif.) [From Fr. plaindre, to complain.] 
(Law.) The person who commences a suit at law to seek 
remedy or redress for certain injuries or infractions of 
right: — opposed to defendant. 

Plan, (pldn.) [Fr.; from Lat. planus, fiat.) The repre- 
sentation of something drawn on a plane; as a map, 
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chart, or ichn hy. It is, however, more particu- 
larly used for the draft of a building, as it appears, or 
is intended to appear, on the ground; showing the ex- 
tent, division, and distribution of the area which it oc- 
cupies into apartments, rooms, passages, &c. 

Plame, (pldn.) [From L. planus.) (Geom.) A surface 
without curvature, one that lies evenly between its 
boundary lines; and as a right line is the shortest ex- 
tension from one point to another, so a P. surface is the 
shortest extension from one line to another. — ( Ast.) An 
imaginary surface, supposed to pass through any of the 
curves described on the celestial sphere ; as, the P. of 
the ecliptic, the P. of a planet's orbit, &c. — (Jotnery.) 
An instrument consisting of a smooth piece of wood, 
with an aperture, through which passes obliquely a 
sharp-edged tool. It is used in paring and smoothing 
wood, and is of various forms and sizes adapted to the 
nature of the worl. — ( Bot.) See PLATANUS. 

Planet, ( — [From Gr. planélés — planao, I wan- 
der.) A celestial body revolving round the sun as a 
centre, and continually changing ite position with re- 
spect to the fixed stars; whence the name. The planets 
are distinguished into primary and secondary. The 
primary planets are those which revolve round the sun 
as a centre; and the secondary, more usually called 
satellites or moons, those which. revolve about a pri- 
mary P.as a centre, and constantly attend it round the 
sun. The primary planets are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 

. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and the smaller 
planets, or asteroids, which have been discovered be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Uranus, being without the earth's orbit, are 
sometimes called the superior planets; Venus and Mer- 
cury, being within the earth's orbit, the inferior planets. 
These bodies are opaque, and receive their light from 
the suf ; and they are distinguished from the fixed stars, 
not only by their motion or revolution, but by their 
not twinkling.—Motion of the planets. The primary 

lanets all revolve about the sun, and are accelerated 
n their motions as they approach to him, but retarded 
as they recede from him, in such a manner that a ray, 
drawn from any one of them to the sun, always de- 
scribes equal spaces or areas in equal times: from which 
it follows, that the power which bends their course into 
a curve line must be directed to the sun. This power 
is no other than that of gravitation, which increases ac- 
cording as the square of a P's distance from the sun 
decreases, and vice rersd. The universality of this law 
still further appears by comparing the motions of the 
different planets; for the power which acts on a planet 
near the sun is manifestly greater than that which acts 
on a PF. more remote, both because it moves with greater 
velocity and because it movea in a less orbit, which has 
more curvature, and separates further from its tangent 
in arca of the same length than in a greater orbit. To 
convey some idea of the space occupied by the planet- 
ary system —if, indeed, the idea of space so vast be 
capable of comprehension sufficiently clear to have its 
due effect on the mind — it must be observed that the 
sun, which occupies so smal! a portion of that space, is 
1,400,000 times larger than the earth. Sometimes the 
motion of the plarets is the same as the apparent mo- 
tion of the sun, from east to west; their course is then 
said to be direct; when they move in the opposite di- 
rection, it is retrograde ; between each change, they re- 
main for a few days stationary. The ancient astronomers 
found it extremely difficult to explain these phenomena, 
as they supposed the planets to revolve about the earth ; 
but they are easily understood, on the supposition that 
they revolve about the sun; in which case they must 
necessarily. present these appearances to a spectator on 
the earth. Mercury and Venus, and Mars to a certain 
extent, exhibit phases, like the moon, and for a similar 
reason; and all the planets would do so, bùt for their 
distance from the sun being very great, compared with 
the distance of the earth from that luminary. 

Plane Table, (-ta’bl.) (Land Surv.) An instrament 
by means of which a plan is draughted on the spot, 
without protraction or measurement of angles. 

Planimetry, (pla-nim’e-tre.) [From Lat. planus, a 
flat surface, and Gr. metron, measure.) (Geom.) The 
mensuration of plane surfaces, or that part of geomet 
which regards lines and plane figures, without consid- 
ering their height or depth. 

Plan’ing-machine, (-ma-shén’.) (Mech.) An appa- 
ratus consisting of a series of cutters set ina frame, 
and moving horizontally or rotatory so as to smooth 
meee of iron, stone, wood, &c., to a perfectly plane 
surface. 


Planisphere, ( plan’i-sfér.) (Ast.) See HEMISPHERE. 
Plank, (pidngk.) [From Gr. — kos, a broad and 
flat object.) (Carp.) A flae broad piece of timber, 


thicker than a 
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Piano, ( pla’no.) m L. planus, flat.) (Geom. 

A prefix used ously: thus, plano-conical tenia 
plane or flat on one side, and conical on the other; 
p plano-convez, fiat on one side and con- 
cave or convex on the other; plano-horisonial, having a 
level horizontal surface or position; plano-subdulale, 
smooth and awl-shaped. 

Plant, (pldnt.) [From L. planla, a sprout) (Bot.) A 
living organic being, destitute of any indication of 
mind or feeling, and sometimes defined as essentially 
differing from an animal in the want of voluntary mo- 
tion. Plants are the organisms which form the Vege 
table Kingdom. The science which treats of plants is 
called Botany (q. V.). 

Plantagenets, (The,) ( pldn-tdj’en-étz.) [From L. 
planta fo a sprig of broom.) (Pug. Hist.) A dy- 
nastic line of English monarchs founded in 1154 by 
Henry II., son of Geoffroi V., Duke of Anjou, by Ma- 
tilda, daughter of Henry I. of England; the name de- 
rived from the badge of the house of Anjou being a 
slip or sprig of broom (Fr. plante genêt). After reign- 
ing for 331 years, the male line became extinct in the 
person of Richard IIT., 1485. 

Plantaginacer, ( pldn-tajin-a’se-e.) An O. of pene 
all. Cortusales. The typical gen. Plantago consists 
stemless herbaceous plants. P. major, the Greater 
Plantain, abundant by waysides and in the corners of 
fields, is known by its broad strongly ribbed leaves ta- 
pering towards each extremity, from the centre of 
which rise, to the height of two to six inches, several 
cylindrical leafless stalks bearing each a long spike of 
greenish flowers, succeeded by many-seeded capsules, 

- which when ripe are much sought after by bird-fan- 
ciers as food for canary-birds. 

Plantain. (Bol.) 8ee MUSACES and PLANTAGINACES. 

Plantation, (pldn-a’shun.) [From L. plantatio,] 
(Agric.) In the West Indies, and also in the U. States, 
an estate or tract of land occupied and tilled, either for 
the culture of the sugar-cane, or for tobacco, rice, in- 
digo, or cotton. 

Plant-lice. (Zodl.) See APHID. 

EANGU MIDS, ( pldk’meen,) in Louisiana, a B.E. par., 
washed by the Gulf of Mexico; area, 900 sq. m.; O. 
Point à la Hache. 

Plash, (pldsh.) [From Fr. plisser, to interweave.) (Bot.) 
The branch of a tree partly cut and bound to other 
branches; hence, plashing signifies the act or opera- 
tion of bending the boughs of hedges, and interweave 
ing them, so as to add to their thickness. 

Plasma, (pldzmah.) [From Gr. plasso, I mould.] 
(Min.) A translucent chalcedony, of a greenish color 
and a glittering lustre. It was formerly used for orna- 
mental purposes, but is now in little esteem. — Also 
the fluid of the blood in which the red particles are 
suspended. It consists of serum holding fibrin in 80- 
lution. 

Plaster, (plds‘tir.) [From Gr. emplastron.) (Med.) 
An external application intended to adhere to the 
body, spread on linen, leather, &c., to cover a wound or 
sore: — sometimes written plaisler. — ( Masonry.) A 
composition of lime, water, sand, and hair, well mixed 
into a kiud of cement or mortar, and used for coatin 
the walls of houses, &c.; when dry it becomes 
but still retains the name. — P. of Paris. See SULPHATE 
oF CALCIUM. 

Plastic Art, (The,)( — [From Gr. plasso, te 
form, to mould.) (Fine Arts.) The imitative arts are 
two — the Graphic and the Plastic. While the former 
(Design) produces, by means of light and shade and 
color, the appearance of bodies on a surface, the latter 
(ScULPTURE) places bodily before us the organic forms 
themselves in their highest perfection, achieving its tai- 
umph in that of man. 

Plata, (Rio de la,)(plah’tah,) or RIVER PLATE, a great 
river of the 8. American continent, or, more properly 
speaking, the continuation of the great estuary formed 
by the confluence of the rivers Paraguay, Parana, and 
Uruguay. It expands into a magnificent channel 125 m. 
in width, at the point where it joins the Atlantic; that 
is to say, between Lobos Island on the N., and Cape San 
Antonio to the 8. This estuary is, however, of difficult 
navigation by reason of its shoals and counter-currents. 
It is also subject to the ravages of the winds called 
pamperos. On its banks are the seaports of Buenos 
Ayres, Monte Video, Maldonado, and Colonia. 

Platæa, (pla-te’ah.) (Geog.) A city of Bovotia, near 
which the Greeks defeated the Persians, under Mar- 
donius, in 479 B.c. It was afterwards taken and de 
stroyed by the Lacedwmonians, in 427 B. C. 

Platanaceer, ( plit-a-na’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Urticales, consisting only of the gen. Platanus, which 
itself consists of five or six species, nearly peepee] 
each other, natives of Europe, Asia, North Africa, 
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the temperate parts of North America. Most of them 
are lofty trees, with dense foliage and massive trunks, 
the bark of which annually scales off, leaving the sur- 
face smooth. The leaves are alternate, with sheathing 
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high polish; it is softer than silver, and is a bad con- 
ductor of heat and electricity. It is infusible by the 
strongest heat of a furnace, but melts before the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. It is unattacked by all single 


acids, but is dissolved by a mixture of nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids. When P.is precipitated from its solu- 
tions, in a finely divided state, by means of zinc or 
organic reducing agents, it has the appearance of lamp 
black, and is called P. black, and when this is heated to 
whiteness, or when the metal is obtained in a less finel 
divided state by other means, it is called P. sponge. 
possesses the property of condensing in its pores many 
times its volume of different gases, especially hydrogen 
and oxygen, and when exposed to a mixture of these 
gases, or when a jet of hydrogen is allowed to impinge 
upon it in the air, the metal rapidly becomes red-hot and 
induces combustion. This property is possessed in the 
highest degree by P. black, in a somewhat inferior de- 
gree by spongy P., and in a still less degree by compact 
> Owing to its infusibility and indifference to ordinary 
reagents, P. is of the highest importance in the labora- 
tory and in many manufacturing operations. It is 
largely used in the form of wire and foil, and is worked 
into crucibles, retorts, evaporating dishes, tubes, &c. 
At. weight 99°00; sp. gr. 21°5; Symbol Pt. 
Plato, ( pla’to,) one of the greatest philosophers among 
the ancients, was B. at Athens, of patrician stock, abt. 
429 B.c. By his father’s (Ariston) side he descended 
from King rus, by his mother's he claimed kindred 
with the lawgiver Solon, and is said to have received 
his surname from the breadth of his forehead [Gr. 
atos, broad]. Many fabulous stories are narrated of 
is early youth. He studied music, rhetoric, painting, 
and gymnastics, and excelled in all; he is also said to 
have turned his attention to the lyric drama, a pur- 
suit he abandoned in his 20th year for the study of 
philosophy under Socrates, whose most illustrious dis- 
ciple he was destined to become. During extensive 
travel in Egypt, Sicily, and other countries, he is said 
to have imbibed Pythagorean doctrines; and while in 
Sicily, having offended Dionysius the Elder, the latter 
caused him to be sold as a slave. Being ransomed, he 
succeeded in regaining his freedom, and, returning to 


stipules, the lamina being pentangular or palmate. 








Fig. 683. — PLATANUB OCCIDENTALIS. 


The flowers are monoecious, in i hos tetra) heads some- 
what resembling catkins. P. occt lis (Fig. 533), the 
American Plane-tree, Button-wood, or Sycamore, is by 
far the largest (though not the loftiest) tree of the 
American forests. 

Platband, (pldtbdnd.) [From Fr. plate-bande, a bor- 
der.] (Arch.) The lintel of a door; also, a square 
moulding having a projection Jess than ita height. 

Plate, ( plat.) (From Gr. platos, flat.) (Arch.) A piece 


of timber lying horizontally on a wall, to receive the 
euds of girders, rafters, &c. — (Typog.) A page of stereo- 
type, electrotype, or fixed metallic types, to print from. 
—(From Sp. plata, silver.) A name commonly applied 
to designate vessels or utensils of gold and silver. 
Strictly speaking, the expression gold plate is erroneous, 
and that of silver plate a pleonasm. 


Athens, there opened a school of philosophy which be- 
came the most distinguished one in all Greece. D. 347 
B. c. FP. is credited with having, more than any other 
philosopher who ever existed, laid the foundation of 
the moral and intellectual culture of the human race. 
“Out of P.,” says Emerson, “came all things that are 


still written and debated among men of thought.” 
And, again, “P. is philosophy, and philosophy is P.” 
His works have come down to us complete, and are 
chiefly in the form of dialogues—a form of literature 

. in which he is unrivalled. Attempts have been made 
to classify his dialogues, but without any useful result; 
and attempts to construct a formal system from them 
have utterly failed. 

Platonic, ( pla-tén'ik.) Belonging or having reference 
to Plato, his school, philosophy, opinions, and the like. 
Thus, P. solids, or bodies, are the 5 regular geometrical 
bodies described by Plato, viz., the tetrahedron, octahe- 
dron, hexahedron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron. Ex- 
cept these, no solids can be bounded by like, equal, and 
regular plane figures, whose solid angles are all equal. 
— P. LOVE signifies a pure spiritual affection, subsisting 
between persons of opposite sex, and regarding no ob- 
ject but the mind and its excellences. It is also some- 
times understood as a sincere disinterested friendship 
between persons of the same sex, abstracted from any 
selfish views, and regarding no other object than the 
individual so esteemed. 

Platoon, (pla-toon’.) (Fr. peloton.) (Mil.) A small 
square body of forty or fifty musketeers, drawn out of 
a battalion of foot, and placed between the squadrons 
of horse to sustain them. Or a small body acting to- 
gether, but separate from the main body; hence the 
expression, to fire by platoons. 

Platte, (pldt,) or NEBRASKA, the principal affluent of 


Plate’-armor, (-dr’mér.) (Antig.) Armor composed of 
broad metallic plates, in distinction from maii (Fig. 534). 








Fig. 534. — PLATE-ARMOR (14th century). 


Plateau, (pla-to’,) pl. Puareaux. ([Fr.] (Geog.) A 
table-land, or level tract of elevated ground. 
Plate’-glass, (-gids.) (Manuf.) See GLASS. 
Plate’-powder. ( .) See COLCOTHAR. 
Platform, ( pldi‘férm.) (Fr. plateforme.) Generally, 


any structure formed of boards secured to a framework, 
and raised above the ground so as to form a conspicuous 
standing-place for a public speaker, &4c.—(Arch.) A 
plane level surface, used for the reception of the foun- 
dation of a building, &c. — (Mil) An elevated earth- 
work on which heavy guns are mounted for siege pur- 
poses. — (Amer. Pol.) The basis whercon a political 
party rests its code of principles and course of action; 
as, the Republican platform. 

Plating, ( plating.) The art or operation of covermg 
baser metals with a thin plate of silver, so as to form 
what is termed plated goods. 

Platinum, (pidt’e-ntim.) (8p. platina,a dim. of plata, 
silver.) (Chem.) A metallic element of a white color, 
very dvctile and malleable, and capable of taking a 


Platteville 





the Missouri River, formed by the N. and 8. Forks, the 
first rising in Wyoming Ter., and tho second in Colo- 
rado; they unite in Harrison co., Nebraska, and join the 
Missouri bet. Sarpy and Cass cos. Total length, 1,200 m. 


Platte, in Missouri, a W.N.W. co., b. by Kansas; area, 


416 sq. m.; county-seat, Platte City.—In Nebraska 
E. co.; area, 756 sq. m.; C. Columbus. 

pldt’vil,) in Wisconsin, a mining tewn 
of Grant co., 78 m. W.S8.W. of Madison. 


Plattsburg, (pidte’birg,) a flourishing town and pert 


of entry of New York, C. of Clinton co., on Lake Cham- 
plain, 160 m. N. by E. of Albany. 


Plauen, (plow’en,) a manuf. town of Saxony, cire. 
: White Elster, > 


60 m. 8.W. of 


Zwickau, on the lozig- 
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natns, Marcus Aooros, (plaw'tăs,) the greatest of 

mAN core pona was B. in Umbria, abt. 254 B. c. His 
history is pro oundly obscure, and, according to Cicero, 
he D. in 14 B.c. Twenty of his comedies are still ex- 
tant, out of the twenty-one enumerated by Varro, and 
are scarcely less popular among the moderns than they 
were during his own lifetime. 

Play, (pläd [From A. 8. plega.] (Ltt.) Any dramatic 

formance or representation. 

Play ing-cards, (-kărdz.) A pack of 52 cards, consist- 
ing of 4 sets of 13 each, on which are printed certain 
figures and devices in colors. They are used In playing 

ames, and are sufficiently well known. 

Plea, plé.) [From L. placeo, to please.) (Law.) That 
which is alleged by a p in court, in a cause there de- 
pending; but in a more limited sense, the defendant's 
rejoinder to the plaintiff’s declaration in a suit at com- 
mon law. That which the plaintiff alleges in his de- 
claration is answered, and repelled or justified, by the 
defendant's plea. See Common PLEAS. 

Pleading, (pléd’ing.) [From Fr. plaider, to plead.) 
(Law.) preparatory allegation, in writing, which 
intervenes between the commencement of a cause and 
its trial. Tho first thing to be done, in deciding a dis- 

ute, is to ascertain what it is about. The plaintiff, 
ving brought the defendant into court, makes his 
frst statement, termed a declaration. The defendant's 
answer may be that there is a defect in substance, or a 
defect in form, in the plaintiff's proceeding; he may 
controvert his facts, or allege new ones. In the former 
case he demurs to the declaration; in the latter, he 
answers by one or more picas. A demurrer may be 
made either by plaintiff or defendant, any time during 
the proceedings; and it is either general to substance, 
or special to form. The defendant may answer, or 
traverse by the general issue: a form which originally 
implied an absolute denial of the plaintiff's facts, but 
which at present allows the defendant to bring forward 
other facts — though these more properly form the sub- 
ject of special pleas. When the defendant admits all or 
part of the plaintiff's facts, but relies on other facts to 
exonerate him, these latter are to be stated. This is 
termed a plea by way of confession and avoidance. The 
laintiff may reply in a second statement, called a rep- 
ication, either by denying the defendant’s facts, that 
is, by way of traverse, or alleging fresh ones. The de- 
fendant may deny these, or allege fresh ones, in his re- 
Joinder ; and a surrejoinder, or rebulter, and a surrebut- 
ter may be added; and by the gradual exclusion of su- 
perfluous facts, one or more issues in law or fact are 
J—— produced, the decision of which settles the 
ispute. Many defences, which might formerly have 
been gen under the general issue, must now be pleaded 
pecially. The attorneys for the parties give in their 
respective pleadings, on paper, to the officers of the 
court. When issue is joined, the pleadings are entered 
on a parchment roll, and also the issue—in the form 
of appointing a day for the hearing of the demurrer, if 
the issue be tn law; or in the form of a precept to the 
sheriff of the county named in the pleadings, to sum- 
mon twelve men for the trial of the issue, if it be in 
fact. This roll is termed the record, and is preserved 
as a memorial of the proceedings, the verdict and judg- 
ment being entered on it. 

Pleasant Grove, and Pleasant Hill, (pléz’dnt,) 
the names of two places in De Soto par., Louisiana, abt. 
60 m.8. of Shreveport, memorable for continuous severe 
battles fought April 7-9, 1864, bet. the Confederates 
under Gens. Kirby Smith, Taylor, and Green, and the 
Union army of Gen. Banks, in which the latter gained 
an ultimate but dearly-bought victory, losing 3,969 


men. 

Pleasant Hill, in Missouri, a village of Cass co., abt. 
36 m. S.W. of Lexington. 

Pleasants, ( plés‘dntz,) in W. Virginia, a N.W. co., b. 
by Ohio; area, 200 sq. m.; C. St. Mary’s. 

Plebeian, (ple-be'ydn.) [From L. plebeius, pertaining 
to the common people. person in the lower ranks 
of society. Among the Romans, a free citizen, be- 
longing to that class which was distinguished from the 
senatorian and equestrian orders. The plebeians at 
first were employed in cultivating the lands, and in the 
exercise of trades and mechanical professions; but in 
time they broke through this illiberal restraint, and 
claimed a participation with the other orders in places 
of trust, dignity, and emolument. Their power, from the 
first appointment of tribunes, in the year of the city 
260, gradually increased, till it became an overmatch 
for that of the senate. 
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cita acquired the force of laws. The term has been 
revived in modern France to exprees a decree of the 
nation obtained by universal suffrage. 

Plectognathes, ( plék-tég'na-theez.) m Gr. 
tos, entwined, and gnathos, the jaw.] (Zodl) An 0. of 
fishes, whose chief characteristic is that the maxillary 
bone is permanently attached to the intermaxillary, 
which alone constitutes the jaw. 

Plectrophanes, ( -tro-fa'neez.) (o) A gen. 
of birds, fam. Pringillide, having the bill more oe lees 
curved or blunted, the wings one-half longer than the 
tail, the hind claw much the largest; colors black and 
white. It comprises the Ortolan, Bunting, Black-bon- 
ne SE ae * A 

P ge, j.) rom Lat. plegium, a security. 
That whic pawned, that is, deposited with —— 
as security for the repayment of money borrowed, or 
for the performance of some agreement or obligation. 
— Same as BAIL, q. v. 

Pleiads, or PLEIADES, (ple'ya-deez.) [Gr.] (Ast.) A 
cluster of 60 or 70 stars in the constellation Taurus, of 
which 6 or 7 may be seen by the naked eye. They were 
supposed by the ancients to be the seven daughters of 
Atlas and Pleione, changed into stars. Only six are 
visible in ordinary circumstances; and it was thought 
that the seventh concealed herself, from shame at hav- 
ing loved a mere mortal. They were called by the 
Latins Vergiliz (from ver, spring,) because of their 
rising about the vernal equinoz. 

Pleistocene, ( ple-is‘to-sén.) [From Gr. pleistos, most, 
and kainos, new.| (Geol.) The later of the two divisions 
of the pliocene series of tertiary strata. 

Plenipotentiary, ( plcn-c-po-tén’she-a-re.) [From L. 
plenus, full, and potentia, power.) Literally, a person 
fully empowered to transact any business confided to 
him ; — generally, an ambassador accredited to a for- 
eign court, and invested with full authority to negotiate 
a treaty, or conclude peace, &c. 

Pleochroism, (pleck'ro-iem.) (Orystall.) See Di- 
CHROISM. 

Pleonasm, (pie’o-ndzm.) [From Gr. pleonasmos, from 
pleonazo,T abound.}] (Rhet.) <A redundancy of words, 
used, though improperly, to express a thought with 
greater energy or perspicuity ; such as, “I saw it with 
my own eyes.” 

Plesiomorphism ( ples-e-o-mér'fiem.) (From Gr. 
plésios, near, and morphé, form.] (Crystall.) That state 
of crystallized bodies in which the forms are nearly 
identical. 

Plesiosaurus, ( Pee) [From Gr. plesios, 
near, and sauros, a lizard.) (Zodl.) The name of an 
extinct genus of marine Saurians, remarkable princi- 
pally for their length of neck. The species are found 
in the Lias, Odlite, and Cretaceous measures, and were 
25 to 40 feet long. 

Plethora, (ple-tho'rah.) [From Gr. pléthéré, fulness.) 
( Med.) Superabundance of the animal fluids, or an 
overloaded state of the blood-vessels of the human 
body. 

Pleurisy, (ploo're-se,) or PLevritis. [Gr. pleuritis.] 
(Sed.) An inflammation of the pleura, or membrane 
that covers the inside of the thorax. It is accompa- 
nied with fever, pain, difficult respiration, and cough. 

Pleuronect idæ,( ploo-ro-nih'te-de.) [From Gr. pleura, 
the side, and néhtés, a eat (Zoŭl.) The Floun- 
der fam., comprising fishes which have the body flat, 
being compressed vertically, both eyes on the same 
side of the head, sides of the mouth unequal, and a dor- 
sal extending the whole length of the back. The side 
upon which the eyes are placed is always uppermost 
when the animal is swimming, and is deeply colored; 
while that on which the eyes are wanting is always 
whitish. They have no natatory bladder, and seldom 
quit the bottom. The want of symmetry between the 
two sides of the P. is seen in no other vertebrates. Thie 
fam. embraces the Flounders proper, which are from 6 
to 25 inches long; the Halibuts; the Brills; the Plaices; 
the Soles; and the Turbots. 

Plicate, (pli‘xdt.) (From L. plica, a fold.] (Bot.} 
Plaited lengthwise, like a lady's fan. The term is usu- 
ally employed in speaking of sstivation. 

Plinth, ( plinth.) [From Gr. plinthos, a brick.] (Arca.) 
A flat square member used as the foundation of col- 
umns, being the flat square table undcr the moulding 
of the base and pedestal at the bottom of the order. 
The P. of a wall signifies two or three rows of bricks 
projecting from the wall in form of a platband; and, 
in general, any flat broad moulding that serves in a 
front wall to mark the floors, &c. 


Plebiscite, ( ple-bis’se-te.) [From L. plebis-citum, a de- | Phiny, (plin’s,) styled THE ELDER (Carus PLINIUS BE- 


cree of the people.} Among the Romans, an enactment 
made by the plebs, comitia, or assembly of the tribes, 


CUNXDvs), an eminent Roman naturalist, B. at Verona, 28 
a.D. Originally a pleader in the Forum, he 


ep the rogation of a tribune. In course of time piedis-| procurator in Spain under Nero, and enjoyed the favor 
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of Vespasian. He perished 79 A. D., during that erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius (as is supposed) which destroyed 
the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. His Natural 
History is esteemed one of the most precious monu- 
ments of classic erudition extant. — P. (Known as THE 
YouxarR), (Carus PLinius CÆcILIUS Secunpus,) adopted 
son of the preceding, was B. at Comum, 61 B. €C., studied 
rhetoric under Quintilian, and practised law at Rome. 
In 108 he became pro-consul of Bithynia. He wrote a 
Panegyric on Trajan, and Letlers (in 10 books); both 
roductions of high value. 

Pliocene, (pli’o-sén.) [From Gr. pleién, more, and 
kainos, recent.] (Geol.) A name now generally applied 
to the newer tertiary period, in which more than half 
ef the fossil remains are identical with known living 
species. The terin Pnst-pliocene, Pleistocene, or Post- 
tertiary, are applied to those more recent groups in 
which no extinct species of fossil shells are found, but 
which are below those that contain relics of man. 

Plock., ( plok,) a city of Poland, on the Vistula, 58 m. 
W.N.W. of Warsaw. Pop. 13,351. 

Plot, (plct.) (From A. S. plat.) (Lit.) The tissue of 
events in a play, novel, or romance, but more particu- 
larly the knot or intrigue, comprising a complication 
of incidents which is ultimately unfolded, usually in 
some unforeseen or surprising manner. 

Plotinus, ( plo-ti’niis,) a Greek Neo-Platonic philoso- 

her, B. in Egypt, 204 a.p.; D. 270. 

plough, (plow.) [From A.S. plog.) (Agritc.) An im- 
portant implement for turning over the exhausted soil 
and bringing up the fresh and fertile parts; so con- 
trived as to save the labor of digging. Ploughs are of 
different forms, according to the nature of the soil, &c., 
and are generally worked by horses, though in some 
places by oxen, and even, in some few instances, by 
steam. Ploughs without wheels are termed swing- 

hs; with them, wheel-ploughs. Each kind has a 

, by which it is drawn; stilts or handles, by which 
it is guided; a coulter, by which the furrow-slice is 
cut; a share, by which the slice is turned up; and a 
mould-board, by which it is turned over. The subsoil J’. 
is a strong swing P., without coulter or mould-board: 
its use is to follow the common P.and loosen the sub- 
soil. It is one of the greatest improvements of modern 
times. Draining-ploughs are of various kinds; the mole 
P. merely leaves in its track an opening formed by a 
small iron cylinder attached tothe lower extremity of 
the coulter; other kinds of draining-ploughs cut the 
soil. The application of steam to the working of 
ploughs and other agricultural implements is rapidly 
extending among agriculturists. (Written also PLow.) 

Plough-horn. (Zoöl.) See ANTILOCAPRA. 

Plover, (plūvr.) (Zodl.) See CHARADRIDA. 

Plum, (piim.) (Bot.) .See Prunus. 

Plumage, (ploom’éj.) [From L. pluma, a feather.] 
(Zoél.) The feathers which constitute the natural cov- 
ering of birds. 

Plamas, (ploo’mas,) in California, a N. co., b. by Ne- 
vada. Area, 2,300 sq. m. Gold-mining is extensively 
carried on. C. Quincy. 

Plamb, Plumb-line, or Plam’met, (plim-.) 
[From L. plumbum, lead.) (Building, dc.) A leaden 
weight attached to a string, by which depths are 
sounded perpendicularly, and perpendiculars are taken 
by carpenters, masons, &c. Sometimes the string de 
acends along a wooden rule, raised perpendicularly on 
another; in which case it becomes a level. 

Plumbaginacee, (pliim-baj-in-a'se-e.) (Bot.) The 
Leadworts, an O. of plants, all. Oortusales, consisting of 
herbs or undershrubs, with alternate or fasciculate ex- 
stipulate leaves, and panicled or capitate flowers. The 
root of Plumbago scanderus, the Herbe du Diable of San 
ore is a most energetic blistering agent when 


fresh. 

Plumbago, ( pliim-ba’go,) GRAPHITE, or BLACK-LEAD. 
(Ain.) A mineral consisting of pure carbon with a lit- 
tle oxide of iron mechanically mixed. It is of fron- 
black color, and occurs in prismatic masses with a 
transverse foliated structure. It is infusible, very dif- 
ficult of combustion, and when mixed with fire-clay is 
used for the manufacture of crucibles intended to with- 
stand a high degree of heat. It undergoes no change 
in the air, and is used to cover articles of iron to pre- 
vent rust, and also for lubricating machinery. It is 
used also for the manufacture of pencils, either pure 
or ground up and mixed with clay. When P.is burned 
im oxygen, it leaves a residue of yellow ash composed 
chiefly of oxide of iron. 

Plambic Acid. (Chem.) See LEAD. 

Plumbing, (piiim’ing.) The art or process of casting 
in Jead, for building-purposes. Also, the operation of 
fixing Pipes for conducting water, gas, &c. 

Piumpb Island, (plim-,) in New York, an island at 

48 
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the E. entrance of Long Island Sound, N. Lat. 41° 10 
18”, W. Lon. 72° 13’ 12% 

Plumula, (ploo'mu-lah,) or PLUMULE. [From L. phi- 
mula, a small feather.) (Bot.) The growing point of 
the embryo; placed at the apex of the radicle, and the 
base of the cotyledons which protect it while young. 
It is the rudiment of the future stem. 

Plunging Fire. (plinjinyg.) (Mil) A fire directed 
against an enemy from sume elevated position. 

Pluperfect, ( ploo'pir-fék.) [L. plus quam perfectum. 
(Gram.) More than perfect: —describing a verba 
tense significatory of an action or event having taken 
place prior to another past action or event. 

Plural, (ploo’rdi.) [From L. pluralis, belonging to 
more than one.] (Gram.) An epithet applied to that 
number of nouns and verbs which is used when we 
speak of more than one, or that which expresses a 
number of — 

Plurality, (ploo-rdl’e-te.) [From L. — manyx. 
A number consisting of two or more of the same kind; 
as, a plurality of wives. 

Plas, (pitis.) [L., more.] (Alg.) A character formed 
thus +, used as the sign of addition, or to mark some 
distinctive quality, then termed positive. 

Plush, (plish.) [From L. pilosus, hairy.] (Manuf.) 
A kind of velvet cloth, with a velvet nap on one side, 
usually composed of a woof of a single woollen thread, 
and a double warp—the one, wool of two threads 
twisted ; the other of goats’ or camels’ hair. There are 
also some plushes made entirely of worsted, and others 
wholly of hair. 

Plutarch, (ploo'tdrk,) the most distinguished biogra- 
pher of antiquity, was B. in Boeotia, abt. 50 A.D. After 
studying under Ammonius at Delphi, he taught phi- 
losophy at Rome during the reign of Vespasian, as is 
supposed. He belonged to the Platonic school, and was 
a most prolific writer. His Lives of eminent Greeks and 
Pomana, arranged in parallels, ranks as a standard 
classic. 

Pluto, (ploo'to.) (Myth.) The god of the lower world, 
or the kingdom of the dead. He was, according to the 
legends, the son of Saturn, and the brother of Jupiter 
and Neptune, and in the division of the empire of their 
father had the infernal regions assigned to him. His 
wife was Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres; and the 
stories of him are generally of the same kind as those 
of his brothers. 

Plutonic Rocks, ( ploo-ton’'tk.) [From Pluto.] (Geal. 
Crystalline rocks, destitute of organic remains, sup 
to be of igneous origin, and to have been formed at 
great depths in the earth. Such are Granite, Syenstte, 
and some of the other porphyries, which belong to the 
unstratified division of the hypogene formations. The 
other division contains rocks which exhibit stratifica- 
tion, such as Gneiss and Mica Slate. These have been 
styled Metamorphic Rocks. 

Plutus, (ploo’tis.) Moth) The god of riches, the son 
of Jasion and Ceres, made blind by Jupiter. 

Plaviometer, (ploo-ve-dm'c-tir.) pom L. pluvia, 
rain, and Gr. metron, measure.) (Phys.) A Raln- 
GAUGE, q. v. 

Plymouth, (plim’tth,) a seaport and naval arsenal of 
England, county Devon, at the head of a sound of same 
name, formed by the confluence of the Plym and Tamar 
rivers with the sea. Fop. 68,080. 

Plymouth, in Indiana, a village, O. of Marshall co, 
about 84 miles E.S.E. of Chicago.—In Iowa, a W.N.W. 
county, skirted by Dakota Territory ; area, 900 square 
miles; Capital, Melbourne.—In Massachusetts, an É. co, 
washed by the Atlantic Ocean; area, 720 square miles; 
Capital, Plymouth.—A town, port of entry, aud capital 
of above county, 37 miles 8. by E. of Boston. This, the 
oldest town in New England, was the place where the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed, December 22d 1620.—In North 
Carolina, a village and port of entry, capital of Wash- 
ington county, 150 m. E. of Raleigh; taken by assault 
Dy Tenore Hoke's Confederate command, April 20th 
1864. 

Pneumatics, (nii-mdt‘tkz.) (Gr. pneumatikoe, belong- 
ing to the air.) (Phys.) P.is the mechanics of guses. 
This science is usually understood to embrace aérostatics 
or the equilibrium of gases, and a¢rodynamics or the mo- 
tion of gases. 

Pneumatosis, (nu-ma-to'sis.) (Med.) A collection 
of air in the cellular membrane, rendering the part 
swollen, elastic, and crepitating when pressed. It gen- 
erally arises from some wound in the lungs by whieh 
the air escapes into the cellular membrane; and it is 
sometimes the effect of poison. 

Pneumonia, (nwmo’ne-ah.) s — 
from pneumon, the lungs.) (Med.) Inflammation 
the lungs, a disease which generally attacks robust 
persons, on account of exposure to cold or wet, and sup- 
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pressed perspiration, and is sometimes produced by 
ovor-exertion of the lungs in any way. Feverscough, 
difficult breathing, a strong, hard, and quick pulse, are 
the symptoms at ita commencement; and if it is neg- 
lecte 
and gangrene. 


Po, (po,) the principal river of Italy, which has its source | Point, ( 
n 


on Mont Viso, in the Cottian chain of the Alps, and en- 
ters the Gulf of Venice by four principal mouths. 
Length abt. 310 m. 

Poa, (po/ah.) [Gr., grass.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Graminacee. The inflorescence is either in spreading or 
close panicles, the spikelets of which are for the most 
part several-flowered and without awns. This large 
gen. comprises about 190 species, which range over most 
parts of the world. 

Pocahontas, (po-ka-hén'lis,) the daughter of Pow- 
hatan, ẹ powerful Indian chief of Virginia, B. abt. 1595. 
She was seized by the English, 1612, and held by them 
as a safeguard against the hostility of her tribe. Sho 
married an Englishman, John Rolfe, who took her to 
Eugland, where she died, 1617. 

Pocahon'tas, in Jowa,a N.W. central co.; area, 550 
square miles; Capital, Kolfe.—In Mest Virginia, an E. 
county, b. by Virginia; area, 600 square miles; Capital, 
Huntersville. 

Pochard, (po’chahrd.) (Zotl.) The common name of 
Fauligula, a gen. of oceanic ducks. 

Poco, (po’ko.) [It., a little.] (Mus.) A term used in 
Pees designating the time or movement; as, poco 

rgo, rather slow. Poco a poco signifies little by little; 
as, poco a poco crescendo, gradually increasing in loud- 
ness. 

Pod, (põd.) [Du. bode, a little ham.) (Bot.) The cap- 
sule or seed-case of leguminous and cruciferous plants, 
those of the former being called legumes, and those of 
the latter siliques, and silicules. 

Podagra, (põd'a-grah.) (Med.) Bee CHIRAGRA. 

Podesta, (po-dčs'tah.) (Hist.) One of the chief magis- 
trates of Genoa and Venice in former times. 

Podolia, (po-do/le-ah,) a govt. of European Russi 
formerly a part of Poland, between Lat. 47° 30’ and 4 
45’ N., Lon. 26° 25’ and 30° 48° E. The surface is gen- 
erally level, the soil fertile, and the climate healthy. 
C. Kaminietz. . 1,948,761. 

Poetry, ( po’et-re.) [From Gr. poiests.] (Lit) In its 
ordinary acceptation, is the art of expressing elevated 
sentiments in measured language according to certuin 
rules, in accordance with harmony and taste; and also 
the expression of those sentiments in that language. 
In the latter meaning it is divided into blank verse and 
rhyme, and is denominated according to its subject — 
as pastoral for rural objects; elegiac for plaintive pieces ; 
lyrical for music ; didactic, or instructive; satirical; hu- 
morous ; and dramatic, or conversational. But, agreea- 


bly with the extensive signification of its Greek origin, | Point-blank. 


P., in more extended meaning, includes every effusion, 
every creation of the mind, whether expressed by the 
pen, the pencil, or musical sounds. Some languages, 
as the Greek and the Italian, are admirably adapted for 
P.; and they impart to it a charm which is independent 


‘ equal to three crotcheta, &c. 
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the plant is the leaves and young tops, and by distilla» 
tion these yield a volatile oil from which essence of 
Patchouli is prepared: sachets of Patchvali, however, 
are made of the coarsely-powdered leaves. 


it may end in suffocation, or in suppuration | Poinsett, ( poin’sdt,) in Arkansas,a N.E.co.; area, 1300 


sy.m.; C. Bolivar. 

‘ie [Fr., from L. punctum, a puncture, a 

small hole.) That which pricks, penetrates, or pierces, 
as the sharp or acute end of any piercing instrument 
or body, as of a needle, a pin, an awl,a thorn, a bayo- 
net, &c. —( Geog.) A small cape, headland, or promon- 
tory ; a tract of land extending into the sea, a lake, or 
river, beyond the shore-line, and becoming narrow at 
the end; as, Montauk Point. —(Ast.) A certain place 
marked in the heavens, or distinguished for its im- 
portance in astronomical calculations. The four prin- 
cipal points or divisions of the horizon, viz., the east, 
west, north, and south, are called the cardinal points, 
The zenith and nadir are the rertical points; the points 
where the orbits of the planets cut the plane of the 
ecliptic are called the nodes; the pointa where the 
equator and ecliptic intersect are called the equinoctial 
points — that whence the sun ascends towards the north 
pole being called the vernal point; and that by which 
he descends to the south pole, the autumnal point. The 
points of the ecliptic, where the sun’s ascent above the 
equator, and descent below it, terminate, are called the 
solstitial points.— ( Geom.) As defined by Euclid, a point 
is a quantity which has no parts, or which is indivisible. 
Points are the ends or extremities of lines. If a point 
be supposed to be moved any way, it will, by its mo- 
tion, describe a line. — (Gram.) A character used to 
mark a division of writing, or the pause to be observed 
in reading or speaking; as the comma (, ), semicolon 
(;), colon (:), and period (.); also the points of inter 
rogation (? ) and admiration (! ).— Pointing, the art of 
dividing a discourse, by points, into periods and members 
of periods, in order to show the proper pauses to be made 
in reading. — ( Her.) A part of the escutcheon denoting 
the local position ofa figure. — ( Mus.) A dot placed after 
a note to raise its value or prolong its time one-half, so 
as to make a semibreve equal to three minims, a minim 
A note of this kind is 
usually called a dotted note. When a point is placed 
over a note, it is called staccato (q. v.).— (Optics.) A 
term variously applied with reference to the rays of 
light : thus, the point of dispersion is that in which the 
rays begin to diverge ; the point of incidence, that point 
upon the surface of a glass, or any body, on which a ra 
of light falls; point of reflection, the point from which 
a ray is reflected; point of refraction, that point in the 
refracting surface where the refraction is effected. — 
(Lit) A lively turn of expression that strikes with 
agreeable surprise, such as is usually found or expressed 
at the close of an epigram. 
(Gun.) A term denoting the shot of 
a gun levelled horizontally. Jvint-blank range is the 
extent of the apparent right line destribed by a ball 
discharged horizontally. In shooting point-blank, the 
ball is supposed to move directly to the object without 
a curve. 


of the genius or the taste of the poet. In all cases, P. | Pointe Coupé€e, (point koo-pa’,) in Louisiana, a B.E. 


has the same general character — that of an appeal to 
the passions or the affections. The rules of P. and ver- 


sifying are taught by art, and acquired by study; but | Point’ed Style. 
the force and elevation of thought, which Horace calls | Pointer, ( point’iir.) 


something divine, and which alone makes the P. of any 
value, must be derived from nature. 

Pogostemon, (po-gés‘temén.) (Bon) A genus of 
plants, O. Lamiacer. P. Patchouly affords the cele- 


brated Patchouli per- 






fume or Pucha-pat of 
the Ilindoos. It isa 
shrubby herb about 
two feet high, a na- 
tive of Sylhet, Pe- 
nang, and Malacca; 
and has broadly egg- 
shaped stalked leaves 
and both terminal and 
axillary dense spikes 
of small whitish flow- 
ers tinged with pur- 
ple. Although the 
odor of Patchouli is 
certainly peculiar, 
and even disagreeable 
to some people, it is 
hly popular not 

in Europe but 

im India, where it is 
one of the commonest 


Fig. 535. — P. PATCHOULY. 
perfumes found in the bazaars, The odoriferous part of 


Poison, ( pozn.) 


central parish ; area, 600 square miles; Oapital, Pointe 
mpée. ; 
(Arch.) See GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
(Zodl.) A kind of dog, ea 
allied to the true Hounds, used by sportsmen for find- 
ing partridges, pheasants, and other feathered game. 
Pointers differ from setters, as, on approaching suffi- 
ciently near to the game, they stand erect, whereas the 
true-bred setter either sits upon its haunches or lies 
close to the ground, generally the latter. 
(Fr.] Any substance which, by its 
chemical action, when taken into the stomach, mixed 
with the blood, or applied to the flesh, disturbs or sus- 
nds the circulations and functions necessary to life. 
oisons have been divided into irritants, narcotics, and 
narcotico-acrids. Hrritanis act chiefly on the alimentary 
canal, causing inflammation and sometimes ulceration 
of the throat and parts leading to the stomach, &c„ 
nausea, vomiting, the vomited matter being often 
streaked with blood, and other most painful symptoms 
connected with the stomach and intestines. Narcotics 
produce totally different effects — headache, vertigo, 
confused vision, stupor, convulsions, paralysis, and 
coma. Nurcotico-acrid poisons produce symptoms 
which usually cousist of those of the other,two Classen. 
In large doses, narcotism predominates; in smaller, 
irritation; and both co-exist. No general rule can be 
given for the treatment of cases of poisoning. In nearly 
every instance vomiting should be caused as soon as 
possible by tickling the throat, and by the use of 
emetics, such as sulphate of zinc, &c. The stomach 
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pump should be employed also, but with great caution 
when there is diso ization on account of the pres- 
ence of irritants. The stomach should be washed out 
with bland albuminous or mucilaginous fluids, such as 
milk, barley-water, flour and water, &c., and some- 
times sugar and water. The following are antidotes for 
the most usual poisons: — For mineral acids, acetic, or 
oxalic acid — chalk or whiting and milk, magnesia and 
water, soap and water, albuminous diluents. For alkalies 
— vinegar, orany mild acid and water, including even 
very dilute mineral acids, olive oil, almond oil. For 
arsenic — emetics, thin milk gruel, and other diluents, 
in large quantities. For corrosive sublimate — white 
of eggs, and water, milk, cream. For cupreous poisons 
— sugar and water, white of eggs and water. For anti- 
monial poisons— warm milk, gruel, or barley-water, 
infusion of galls. For nitrate of silver, abundance of 
warm salt and water. For sulphate of zinc —solution 
of carbonate of soda in water, milk, mucilaginous and 
farinacevus liquids. For acetate of lead — emetics, solu- 
tion of sulphate of soda in water, milk, white of eggs 
and water. For opium and its preparations — emetics, 
strong coffee; torpor to be prevented by dashing cold 
water on the face and forced exercise. For the detec- 
tion of poisons, see DIALYSIS. 
Poitiers, (pwah-te’a,) a fine manuf. city of France, C. 
dept. Vienne, on the Clair, 58 m. S.S.E. of Tours. Near 
this place, a great victory was gained over the French by 
the English under Edward the Black Prince, and John 
I. aud the Dauphin taken prisoners, 1356. Pop. 31,034. 
Poitoa, (pwah-too’,) an anc. p. of France, occupied by 
the present depts. of Charente, Deux-Sevres, 
Vendée, and Indre-et-Loire. 
Poker, (pok’r.) (Games.) In the U. States, a well- 
known popular game at cards. 
Polacca, Polacra, (po-lik’kah; -ldk’rah.) [It. and 
Sp.] (Naut.) A vessel engaged in the Mediterranean 
coasting-trade. It has three masts, without caps, tops, 
or cross trees, and a bowsprit in one piece. 
Poland, ( po'ldind,) a former extensive kingdom of Eu- 
rope, b. N. by the Baltic, E. by Russia, 8. by Hungary 
and the Danubian Principalities, and W. by Germany. 
It was, while an independent power, divided into 12 
provs. or palatinates, with the city of Warsaw for its 
cap. Originally peopled by a race of Vandalic extrac- 
tion, P. becaine, under Boleslaus in 999, an elective 
monarchy, and rose in course of time to high rank 
among European states. Under the rule of John So- 
bieski, it became the bulwark of W. Europe against the 
advance of the Turks. In the reign of Augustus of 
Saxony, the war carried on by that king weakened and 
impoverished P. so much that under Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski, its last monarch, the country became the com- 
mon prey of its powerful neighbors, Russia, Austria, 
‘and Prussia, who dismembered it among them. The 
anc. city of Cracow was alone exempted, and nominally 
constituted a free and independent republic. The 
Poles, however, made frequent revolts against their mas- 
ters; their chief risings taking place in 1830, 1846, and 
1863. The greater portion of the old monarchy of P. 
was, after its partition, annexed to Russia, and now con- 
stitutes a so-called kingdom, governed viceroyally by 
a prince of the Russian imperial family. It consists of 
the more central provs., and is divided into govts. — 
those of Warsaw, Radom, Lublin, Plock, Augustowa, 
and the city of Warsaw. Area, 49,200 sq.m. Its sur- 
face is, for the most part, a flat and thickly wooded plain, 
— a tolerubly fertile soil, rich in salt and other min- 
erals. 
Polar, (po'lir.) [From Gr. polos, a pivot.) (Geog.) 
Relating or pertaining to the magnetic poles of the 
earth. — ( Geom.) Having, pertaining to, or calculated 
from, a common radiating point; as, polar codrdinates. 
— Poar Axis. (Ast.) That axis of an astronomical 
instrument which forms a parallel with the terrestrial 
axis.— POLAR CIRCLES. (Ast.) See AROTIO and ANT- 
AROTIC. 
Polariscope, (p-lir’e-skip.) [From Eng. polarity, 
and Gr. skopeo, I ney An instrument contrived 
for the exact and convenient observation of the phe- 
nomena of polarized light. 
Polarity, (po-ldr’e-te.) [From L. polus, a pole.] That 
property of bodies which is manifested by the exhibi- 
sor of — ries equal — ae tending to 
neutralise each other. etism and electri - 
ford instances of P. pate oy et 
Polarisation of Light, (po-ldr-e-sa'shŭn.) (Opt) 
IGHT. 
Polar Regions, (The,) (rejūns. .) The 
zones which encompass the nocd aa Gay Poles 
Sele ten — ak} an Engl — 
ole, INALD, an sh prelate and cardinal 
3. in Staffordshire, 1500, was a descendant of the royal 


ienne, 


Pole. 


Polecat, ( pol/kit.) 


Pole-star, or POLARIS. 
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race of Plantagenet. He early rose to distinction in 
the Church, but lost the favor of Henry VIII., by his 
opposition to the latter’s divorcement of his queen, 
Catherine. After the accession of Mary, he became Pa- 
pal legate to England, and succeeded Cranmer as Pri» 
mate in 1556. D. 1558. 

From Gr. polos, a pivot or axis.) (Ast.) The 
name given to each of the two points in which the im- 
aginary axis of the celestial rotation, or the axis of the 
earth, would, if produced, meet the sphere of the heav- 
ens. The term is also used in astronomy, as in spherical 
trigonometry, &c., to indicate the poles of any great cir- 
cle of the sphere; in other words, the extremities of 
the line drawn at right angles to the plane of the circle 
through its centre to meet the sphere. In this sense 
astronomers speak of the poles of the ecliptic, and s80 on. 
— Magnetism. The Positive and Negative poles of a gale 
vanic battery are the extremities of the battery which, 
respectively, become positively and negatively electri- 
fied before the two extremities are joined by a cone 
ductor. The current, according to our conventional 
way of speaking, passes through the liquid towards the 
positive pole, and through the interpolar conductors 
from tho positive pole.—(Camb.) A lineal measure of 
514 yards ; also, a square measure of 3014 yards. 

Zoil.) The Pulorius vulgaris, an 
animal of the fam. lide, common in Europe. Its 
color is a deep blackish-brown, with a tawny cast 
slightly intermixed. It is abt. 17 inches in len Xe 
clusive of the tail, which is abt. 6 inches; and in its 
habits greatly resembles the other Weasels. It is of 
a smell proverbially fetid, being furnished, like several 
others of the Weasel tribe, with a pouch or follicle be- 
neath the tail, which secretes a thickish fluid of a pe- 
culiarly strong and offensive odor. The fur of the bod 
is of two sorts: the shorter being woolly, of a pale yel- 
lowish or fulvous color; the longer, shining, and of a 


` rich black or brownish black; which, though far lees 


valuable than either that of the Sable or the Marten, is 
still much esteemed. 


Pole-lathe, (Jãth.) (Mech.) A simple kind of lathe, 


worked by a cord attached to the treadle, and connect- 
ing with an oscillating pole above. X 


Pole-mast, (-mdst.) (Naut.) A mast formed of a sin- 


gle spar, in distinction from one that consists of several 
ieces. 


p 8 
Polem ics, (po-lčm'iks.) A Gr. polemikos, pertain- 


ing to war.) Controversial writings, particularly re- 
specting divinity or religious doctrine. 


Polemoniacez, (po-le-mo-ne-a'se-c.) (Bot.) An O. 


of herbaccous or climbing plants, all. Solanales. The 

Greek Valerian or Jacob’s Ladder, Polemonium cæru. 
leum, is to be found in most gardens, growing abt. 1¢ 

feet high, with stiff erect scarcely branched an 

stems, bright-green smooth leaves, pinnate with an odd 

— and terminal corymbs of pretty blue or white 
owers. 


Polemonium, (pdl-e-mo’ne-tim.) (Bot.) See Pos 


MONIACEZ. 


Pol A im’ J Gr. 
olemos cope —— oe r ——— 


warfare, and skopein, to view.] J) A tu 

twice at right angles, with oblique reflectors at the 
angles, s0 arranged that an object can be examined 
without the observer being seen. It is useful in war 
for getting a knowledge of the enemy’s movements, 
without causing the observer to be exposed to — 


Polenta, ( po-lén’tah.) [It.; L., peeled barley.] 


ery.) In Italy, a kind of hasty pudding made of Indian 
meal, In France, a pudding resembling the Americana 
dish called mush. 

(Ast.) The star a in the con- 
stellation Ursa Minor, so called because it is situate 
very near the North Pole. It is of the 2d magnitude, 
and is easily found, because the two outer stars of the 
quadrangle, in the Great Bear, point to it. 


Policastro, (po-lekds‘tro,) a seaport of 8. Italy, p. 


Principato-Citeriore, on a gulf of same name, 22 m. 
of Diano. Pop. 7 


Police, ( po-lees’.) (Fr.] The internal regulation of a 


kingdom, city, or town. In its more popular accepta- 
tion, the P. signifies the administration of the munici» 
pal laws and regulations of a city, incorporated town, 
or borough; as, the P. of New York, Philadelphia, &c. 
The P.. in this sense, differ from the military, in ber | 
under the command of civil officers, but they are drill 

and armed in a half military manner. Their object is 
both to prevent and detect crime; and they are either 
the ordinary P., dressed in uniform, or secret and detse» 
tive P., who are not intended by their dress and man- 
ners to be distinguished from ordinary citizens; that 
the guilty may neither feel themselves safe from de- 
tection, nor be so. Such a secret force requires very 
careful regulation, or it might lead to great abuses. 
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Poliey, ( 

-~ taining the terms or conditions on which a person or 
eompany undertakes to indemnify another person 
against losses of property exposed to peculiar hazards, 
as fire, casualties at sea, &c. 

Polish, (p0'lish.) (Geog.) That which pertains or has 
reference to Poland, or to its people the Poles. 

Political Economy, (po-lit/e-kdl.) [From Gr. 
politikos, belonging to the state.) The science which 
treats of the administration of the revenues of a na- 
tion; or the management and regulation of its re- 
sources, and productive property and labor. It isa 
term of very comprehensive meaning, and includes all 
the measures by which property and labor are directed 
in the best manner to the success of individual indus- 
try and enterprise, and to the public prosperity. P. E. 
considers the production and distribution not of those 
things which are merely useful, but of those things 
which are of value. The air is very useful, but it com- 
mands no price; bread is useful, but its utility and 


e-se.) (Com.) A written instrument con- 


country, which forms the subject of P. E., consists in 
what is capable of appropriation. A thing may be very 
useful, but it may be attainable by every one — thus, 
the light of day. Zabor is the only source of wealth, 
since it is the only source of value; it does not create 
Matter, but it makes it suitable to our wants; and is 
required generally in a variety of ways —to appropri- 
ate the material, to convey it from place to place, and 
most — to give it some peculiar form. As wealth 
depends on labor, everything that facilitates labor adds 
to the wealth of a country. But this is effected by a 
proper division of employments and a judicious appli- 
cation of capital. 

Politics, ( pdl’ce-tiks.) [From Gr. politeia, civil polity.] 
In the most extensive sense, are the theory and practice 
of obtaining the ends of civil society; or the regulation 
and government of a nation or state, for the preserva- 
tion of its safety, peace, and prosperity. /. are neces- 
sarily divided into two branches: the one regarding a 
state in all its relations with other states, and the other 
its internal arrangements or polity. The latter includes 
what is frequently called its domestic economy, viz., the 
augmentation of its strength and resources, and the 
protection of its citizens in their rights, with the pres- 
ervation and improvement of their morals. 

Polity, ( pdl’e-te.) See Poxtrics. 

Polk, James Knox, (polk,) 11th Pres. of the U. States, 
B. in Mecklenburg co., North Carolina, 1795, became a 
settler in Tennessee in 1806, and adopted the legal pro- 
fession. In 1825 he entered Congress, and in 1835, and 
again in 1837-8, was chosen Speaker by the Democratic 

y. In 1839 he became governor of his State, and in 

844 was nominated for and elected to the Presidency. 

During his term of office took place the formal annexa- 

tion of Texas to the Union, the war with Mexico re- 

sulting in the cession of New Mexico and Upper Cali- 

fornia to the U. States; and the dispute with England 
eae the Oregon boundary. D. 1849. 

Polk, in Arkansas, a W. co., b. by Indian Ter.; area, 
1,150 square miles; Capital, Dallas —In Georgia, a N.W. 
co., touching Alabama; area, 350 square miles; Capital. 
Cedar Town.—In Jowa, a central county; areu, 576 
peg miles; Capital, Des Muines.—In Minnesota, a 

.W. co., b. on Dakota; area, 6,500 sq. miles; Capital, 
Douglas.—In Missouri, a S.W. central county ; area, 625 
—— miles; Capital, Bolivar.—In North Carolinu, n 
8.W. county; Capital, Columbus.—In Oregon, a N.W. 
county; area, 750 square miles; Capital, Dallas.—Iu 
Tennessee, a B.E. co., skirted by Georgia; area, 400 sq. 
miles; Capital, Benton —In Texas. an E. co.; area, 1,200 

uare miles; Capital, Livingston.—In Wisconsin, a 

-W. co., b. on Minnesota; area, 850 sq. miles; Capital, 

Poika, Upatiican.) [From Czech pulka, half.) (Dancing 

a, ah.) [From Czec alf.| (Dancing. 
A well-known round dance, of Polish ore and — 
formed by two persons; also, the air or tune played to 
such dance. 

Poll, ( ary ere A.8. pol, the head: —a register of 
heads] ( .) The register of those who vote at elec- 
tions, containing their name, place of abode, &c.:— 
hence, an election of civil officers, or the place where 
such election is held. 

Pollack, (pol'luk.) (Zotl.) See GavipZ. 

Pollen, (pdl'lin.) (L., fine flour.] ( ot.) The powdery 
or other matter usually contained in the cells of an 
anther, by whose action on the stigma the fertilization 
of the ovules is accomplished. Pollen-cells are the cavi- 
ties of an anther, in which the pollen is formed ; 
grains or granules the separate particles of pollen; and 

membranous tubes emitted by pollen, and 
conducting the fluid which the pollen secretes down the 
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ita value are two different things. The wealth of a 
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Pollux, (pelTiks.) See Castor AND POLLUX. 

Polo, Marco, ( po'lo,) n celebrated Venetian traveller, m 
1252. He travelled into Asia for purposes of t 
visited the court of Kublai Khan, the Great Mogul, an 
was the first European to penetrate into China. The 
narrative of his travels is regarded as a work of high 
value. D. 1323. 

Poltawa, Potrava, or PULTOWA, (põl-tah'vah,) a city 
of Russia in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the 
Vorskla, 70 m. W.8.W. of Kharkhov. Near this place 
occurred the memorable battle in which Charles XTI. 
of Sweden was defeated by Peter the Great in 1709. 
Pop. 31,852. 

Polverine, —— {From L. pulver, dust.] 

Chem.) The calcined ashes of a plant brought from the 

vant and Syria. In the manufacture of glass it is 

preferred to other asnes, as the glass made with it is 
perfectly colorless. 

Foly, (põl'e.) (Gr. polys.) A prefix signifying many, 
and used in numerous compound words. 

Polyacoustic, (-a-kooz'tik.) [From Gr. polys, and 
akmstikos, pertaining to hearing.] Designating that 
which serves to multiply or intensify sound. 

Polyanthens, (-dn’theez.) (Bot.) The Tuberose, a gen. 
of conservatory plants, O. Liliacez. The leaves are 
linear lanceolate; the flower-stalk, which is two to 
three feet long, bears towards its summit numerous 
creamy-white very fragrant flowers, which are funnel- 
shaped and incurved; the stamens are inserted in the 
throat of the tube. 

Polyanthas, (-dn’this.) (Bot.) An umbellate-flow. 
* variety of Primula vulgaris, cultivated as a garden 

ower. 

Polybius, ( po-lib’etis.) (Gr. Lit.) A Greek historian 
of the 2d century B.0., whose Universal History is of 
very great value for the times when Rome was, by sub- 
jugating Greece, preparing the way for the acquisition 
of the empire of the world. 

Polycarpous, (-kdr’pis.) ( Bot.) Designating a plant 
which carries several pistils in one flower. 

Polycarp, (St..) (pol’e-kahrp,) a Father of the Church, 
was, according to Irenæus, appointed bishop of Smyrna 
by the apostles: and, according to some writers, re- 
ceived ordination at the hands of St. John. He suf- 
fered martyrdom at Smyrna in 166 A. D., and of his writ- 
ings we possess only a short but valuable Epistle to the 
— 

Polychroism, (po-lik’ro-tcm.) (Crystall.) See Di- 
CHROISM, 

Polychrome Printing, ee -) om Gr. 
polys, and chroma, color.) (Fine Arts.) The art of 
printing in one or more colors at the same time. See 
Chromo-Lithography, art. LITHOGRAPHY. 

Polygalacer, (-lig-a-la’se-e.) (Bot.) The Milkworta, 
an O. of plants, all. Sapindales, consisting of herbs or 
shrubs with alternate or J— exstipulate leaves, 
and flowers resembling papilionaceous flowers, but the 
odd petal inferior, and the sepal superior. They are 
generally bitter, and their roots yield a milky juice. 
Many species of the genus Polygala are mentioned as 
having more or less powerful emetic properties. 

Polygamy, (po-liga-me.) [From Gr. polys, many, and 
gamos, marriage.) A plurality of wives or husbands at 
the same time; the latter, however, (also sometimes 
called Folyandry, for the sake of distinction,) is hardly 
included under the term, as it has scarcely ever been 
considered lawful. In some countries, Turkey, for in- 
stance, P. is allowed; but, by the laws of the United 
States, P. is made felony, except in the case of absence 
beyond the seas for seven years. P. prevailed among 
the Jewish patriarchs, both before and under the Mosaie 
law; but,the state of manners had probably become 
reformed in this respect before the time of Christ, for 
in the New Testament we meet no trace of its practice. 
P. has been allowed under all the religions which have 
prevailed in Asia. By the laws of Mohammed, every 
Mussulman is permitted to have a plurality of wives; 
the Arabs, however, seldom avail themselves of this 
privilege. The ancient Romans never practised it, 
though it was not forbidden among them; and Mark 
Antony is mentioned as the first who used the privi- 
lege of having two wives. From that time, it became 
frequent in the Roman empire, till the reigns of Theo- 
dosius, Honorius, and Arcadius, who prohibited it, a.p. 
393. See Mormons.—(Law.) See BIGAMY. 

Rolyslot, ( pdl’e-glét.) [From Gr. polys, and glétta, a 

ongue.] (Bibliog.) A book printed in several lan- 
guages, arranged in parallel order to each other; as, a 
polyglot Bible, a polyglot dictionary, &c. 

Polygon, (p0l'’egon.) [From Gr. polys, many, anè 
gonia, an angle.) (Geom.) A figure having many angles, 
or whose perimeter consists of more than four sides 
Every P.may be divided into as many triangles as the 
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figures has sides, and its area may therefore be easily 
measured. 

Poiygonaceæ, (pdl-e-go-na'se-e.) An O. of herba- 
ceous plants, all. Stlenales, with alternate leaves, and 
flowers usually in spikes or racemes. The typical gen. 
Polygonum contains several species which are astrin- 
gent, as P. bistorta, the Bistort, which is occasionally 
used in medicine; others are acrid, as the Water-pep- 
per, P. hydropiper. The Knot-grass, P. aviculare, is a 
very troublesome agrarian weed, and more especially 
where manure is much employed. The Snakeweed, P. 
bietorta, is a pretty species, sometimes cultivated in 
gardens ; its roots are highly astringent. 

Polygonatum, (-go-na’tiim.) (Bot.) The Solomon’s 
Seal, a gen. of no bulbous plants, O. Liliacew, having 
axillary cylindrical six-cleft flowers, the stamens in- 
serted in the top of the tube. 

Polygonum, (-lég’o-niim.) (Bot.) See POLYGONACES. 

Polygram, (pdl’e-grdm.) [Gr. polys, and grammé, a 
line.| A figure consisting of many lines or sides. ` 

rely are Y, (-lé9’ra-fe.) ee olys, and grapho, I 
vated e act, art, or practice of writing in, and de- 

ciphering, various ciphers. 

Polyh ron, (-é’driin.) [Gr.polys, much, and hedra, 
a base.] (Geom.) A body or solid comprehended under 
many sides or planes. —( Opt.) A multiplying glass or 
lens, consisting of several plane surfaces disposed in a 
convex form. 

Polymnia, (lim’ne-ch.) (Myth.) The muse of lyric 
poetry and rhetoric, 
and supposed inven- 
tress of harmony. 

Polynesia, (pdl-e- 
ne’thah.) [From Gr. 
polys, and néssa, an 
island.} (Geog.) The 
name given to the 
various  archipela- 

oes lying in the 

acific Ocean, E. of 
Australasia and the 
Philippines; or ex- 
tending 30 deg. on 
each side the equator, 
bet. E. Lon. 35° and 
W. Lon. 135°. N. of 
the equator, the chief 
insular groups are 
those of the Sand- 
wich, Pelew, La- 
drone, Caroline, and 
Gilbert islands; S. of 
the equator, the 
princip are the 
Marquesas, Friendly, 
Feejee, Navigator's, 
and Society islands. 

Polynome, ( pdl’e- 
nom.) From Gr. 
polys,and L, nomen, 
a name.) (Algeb.) A 
quantity consisting 
of many terms. 

Pol'yp. (Zoöl.) See 





Fig. 536, — POLYMNIA: 
PoLyPl. (After the Greek statue in the Louvre.) 
Polypetalous, 
-pétal-tis.) [From Gr. polys, and petalon,a leaf.] (Bot.) 
aving the petals perfectly distinct from each other. 
Polyphemus, (pdl-e-fe’miis.) (Myth.) The Cyclops, 
whom Ulysses was said to have deceived when he was 
cast ashore on Sicily ; and who vainly wooed the nymph 


Galatea. 
Polyphe’mus Moth. (Zodl.) See Arracus. 
Poly pi, (pol'e-pe,) or ZoÖPHYTES. [L., pl. of POLYPUS — 

from Gr. polys, and pous, a foot.) (Zoédl.) An extensive 
class of invertebrate animals, branch Radiata, The ap- 
pearance of these animals is very various ; some secrete 
a horny tube in which they live; others secrete a great 
number of calcareous spirula (see ALCYONID#); others 
secrete a hard stony substance knawn as coral (see 
CoraL); while many species only secrete mucus (see 
ACTINIDÆ). The simplest form of the animal is that of 
a fleshy bag with an opening at one end, forming the 
mouth, round which a placed a series of tentacles. 
The other end is the part by which it adheres to an- 
other object. 
animals with which they may be brought in contact, 
and they have in their tissues offensive weapons pos- 
sessing a stinging power which they discharge when 
irritated. Most, if not all, deposit ova; many are also 
propagated by division or budding. Some species con- 
sist of simple individuals; others are compounded ani- 
mals, such as the corals, &c, 
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Polypodium, (pdl-e-po'de-tim.) (Bot.) An extensive 
genus of ferns, known at once by having its fronds 
plane not indusiiform at the edge, its veins free, and its 
sori globose and naked. It is an extensive genus, of the 
most varied aspect, and distributed all over the world, 
presenting itself in some half-dozen distinctive forms. 

Polyporus, (-lip'o-riis.) (Bot.) An enormous genus 
of pore-bearing Fungi, distinguished from Boletus by the 
tubes not separating from each other or from the pileus. 
The species vary much in point of substance, a few 
being so soft as to be esculent, and others hard and 
woody or corky. P. destructor and some others are the 
pest of wooden structures, while the spawn of P. hybri- 
dus is the dry-rot fungus of oak-built ships. 

Poly pus, ( pdl’e-piis.) (See Potyri.] (Surg.) A fleshy 
tumor, commonly met with in the nose. It abounds in 
ramifications, from which it derives its name. 

Polysyllable, (-sil/la-bl.) [Gr. polys, and syllabé, a 
syllab e] (Gram.) A word consisting of more than 
three syllables. 

Polytechnic, (pél-e-ték’nik.) [Gr. polys, and techné, 
mart.] A term commonly applied to a school, or other 
institution, devoted to the practical teaching of many 
arts or sciences. 

gts bergen (-the’ia2m,) [From Gr. polys, and theos, 
God.] The doctrine and worship of a plurality of gods ; 
—thus differing from monotheism, or belief in the ex- 
istence of only one Supreme Being. 

Polyxena, ( pél-iks-e’nah.) ( Heroic Hist.) The daughter 
of Priam and Hecuba, who was married, after the taking 
of Troy, to Achilles, and slain by his son Pyrrhus, on 
his father’s tomb. 

Polyzo’a. (Zoöl.) Same as BRYOZOA, gq. v. 

Pomaceze, ( po-ma’se-e.) (Bot.) A suborder of the 
Rosacex, consisting of trees or shrubs with alternate 
stipulate leaves, and solitary or cymose regular flowers. 
The apple, pear, medlar, quince, and several other edi- 
ble fruits belong to this group. 

Pomade, ( po-mahd’.) [Fr. pommade, from L. pomum, 
apples; on account of the unguent having been first 
made from that fruit.) A perfumed ointment for the 
hair; — atum has the same meaning. 

Pombal, SEBASTITO Joz& DE CARVALHO, MARQUIS DE, 
(pdém’bdl,) a distinguished Portuguese statesman, B. 
near Coimbra, 1699, became prime-minister in 1750, and 
during his 27 years’ administration of public affairs 
effected numerous and important reforms, broke the 
power of the Inquisition, expelled the Jesuits, and ex- 
—— the national commerce and manufactures. D. 

782. 

Pome, (pém.) [From L. pomum, fruit.) (Bot.) An 
inferior, fleshy, many-celled fruit, like that of the apple. 

Pomegranate, (piim’grdn-dt.) (Bot.) See PUNICA. 

Pomerania, (pdm-e-ra’ne-ah,) [Ger. POMMERN, ] a Bal- 
tic p. of Prussia, b. E. by West Prussia, 8. by Posen and 
Brandenburg, and W. by Mecklenburg. Area, 12,000 
sq.m. Surface level; soil marshy and but moderately 
fertile. Cattle are reared in large numbers. C. Stettin. 
Pop. 1,445,635. 

Pomeroy, (pdm’e-roi,) in Ohio, a flourishing mining- 
town, C. of Meigs co., 100 m. S.E. of Columbus. 


Pomology, ( po-mdél’o-je.) [From L. pomum, fruit, and 
Gr. logos, doctrine.] That branch of horticulture which 
is directed principally to the cultivation of fruit-trees. 

— (po-mo’nah.) (Myth.) The goddess of or- 
c a 


Pompadour, JEANNE ANTOINETTE Poisson, MAR- 
QUISE DE, ( .) a French lady, B. in Paris, 
1721, became, after her marriage with a M. D’Etiolles, 
mistress of Louis XV., over whom, till her death in 
1764, she exercised dominant and pernicious influence. 

Pompeii, (pòm-pa'ye.) (Anc. .) A famous city 
of Italy, distant abt. 12 m. S.E. of Naples, at the foot 
of Mt. Vesuvius. About the commencement of the 
Christian æra, it flourished in wealth and luxury ; but, 
with the neighboring city of Herculaneum, it was 
wholly buried under the lava discharged b "~an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, A. D. 79. Excavations begun in 1756 
have successively brought to light parts of its magnifi- 
cent architecture, in almost perfect preservation. 

Pompelmousse, or POMPELMOOSE. ( Bot.) See CITRUS. 

Pompey, surnamed THE GREAT, ( pdm’pa,) (CNEIUS 

PoĮmPrIUS MaGNvs,) an illustrious Roman general and 

triumvir, was B. 106 B.c. He early evinced his mili- 

tary talents by siding with Sulla against Marius, and 

defeating Brutus, in 838. Two years later, his victories 
in Numidia procured him the honor of a triumph, In 

72 he reduced Spain to subjection, and on his return 

was elected to the consulship, with Crassus as his col- 

league. In this capacity, he restored the power of the 
tribunes and exterminated the Mediterranean pirates 

He next successfully put an end to the Mithridatic war, 
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occupied Syria, besi and took Jerusalem, and sub- 
gugated Pontus and Bithynia. In 50 he formed one of 
that triumvirate, the other members of which were 
Cesar and Crassus; and, in 51, identified himself with 
the aristocratic party, and brought himself into armed 
antagonism with Cesar. Retiring to Spain, he there 
collected an army, and gave battle to and was over- 
thrown by Cæsar on the field of Pharsalia, 48 B.c. P. 
eacaped to Egypt, where he was assassinated immedi- 
ately after his arrival. His murderer was put to death 
by order of Cæsar. 


Pom poso, ( pom-po'ro.) [It.] 
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Mus.) A term direct- 


ing a part or passage to be played in a stately or grandi- 
ose manner. 
RPem’pion. (Bot.) See CucunBrraces. 


Pomum Adami, (po/miim dd’dmi.) [L., Adam’s 
apple.] (Anat.) The name of a protuberance in the 
anterior part of the neck, so named from the whimsi- 
cal supposition that a part of the forbidden fruit of 
which Adam ate stuck in his throat, and thus caused it. 

Pond-fish. (Zovl.) See Prrcipa. 

Keonditueriy. ( pén-de-shair're,) a fortif. vag of 
India, coast of Coromandel, belonging to the French, 
and 83 m. 8.8.W. of Madras. It is a place of consider- 
able commerce. His 641,350. 

Poend’sanail. (Zoöl.) See Lixxzma. 

Poniatowski, Josrenx Antony, PRINCE, ( pore 
fov’eke), a Polish general, B. at Warsaw, 1762, held the 
command of the Polish army in the rising against Rus- 
sia, 1792-4. In 1806 he raised an army in support of 
Napoleon, in the belief that the latter meant to restore 
the independence of his native country. In 1812 he 
commanded a corps d’armée in the invasion of Russia, 
and in the year following became a marshal of France, 
and was drowned in the retreat from Leipzig, in which 
battle he was wounded. 

Pontchartrain, (Lake,) ( pdén'shahr-trdn,) in Loui- 

is nearly circular in form, covers an area of 960 
sq. m., and is 20 ft.deep. It lies 5 m. N. of New Orleans, 
and connects with the Mexican Gulf E. through Lake 
Borgne, W. with Lake Maurepas, and S. with the Mis- 
sissippi through 8t. John’s Bayou. 

Ponte-Delgado, (pdn-ta-dél-gah'do,) a fortif. seaport 
of the Azores, on the S. side of the island of St. Michael ; 
N. Lat. 37° 45’ 10”, W. Lon. 25° 41’ 15”. Pop. 22,000. 

Pontiac, ( pdén’te-dk,) in Michigan, a vill. of Oakland co., 
abt. 25 m. N.N.W. of Detroit. Pop. 4,867. 

Pontianak, (pén-te-ah-ndk’,) a fortified Dutch trading- 

st on the river Campuas, W. coast of the island of 
rneo. Pop. 20,000. 

Pontic, (pdn’tik.) [From Gr. Pontikos.] (Geog.) Be- 
longing or having reference to the Euxine or Black Sea, 
the Pontus of the ancients. 

Pontifex, Pon’tiff, ( pdn'te-ftkz.) [From L. pons. a 
bridge, and facio, I make : — probably because the con- 
struction and maintenance of bridges were oriyinally 
a part of his duties.) (Rom. Hist.) Among the Romans, 
one of an order of priests intrusted with the superin- 
tendence and direction of divine worship in general. 
The pontifices, at first, were only 4 in number, but were 
increased to 15 by Sulla, and to 16 by Julius Cesar, in- 
cluding the P. maximus. The latter was always chosen 
from those who had borne the highest dignities in the 
state; and the office was conferred for life. — In modern 
times, the title of P. maximus belongs to the Pope, as 
sovereign pontiff, and his reign, or state, or tenure of 
sacerdotal power, takes the name of pontificate. — In 
the Greek Church, a Pontiff signifies a bishop; and 
among the Jews, the chief rabbin or high-priest. Pon- 
tificals are the vestments and insignia worn by a priest, 
or by the Pope. 

Pontifical States, (The.) (Hist.) See STATES or 
THE CHURCH. 

Pontine Marshes, (The,) (pon’teen,) an extensive 
tract of Italy, in the 8. part of the Campagna di Roma, 
extending from Cisterna in the N. to Terracina in tho 
8., a distance of 30 m. The region is very fertile, but 
peatilential. 

Pontoon, (pdn-toon’.) [Fr. ponon. from L. pons, pon- 
ws, a bridge.{ (Mil.) A floating bridge constructed of 
dat-bottomed boats, anchored or made fast in two lines, 
and used in forming a way over rivers for the passage 
of troops. 

Pontotoc, (pdn-to-dk’,) in Mississippi, a N.N.E. co.; 
area, 950 sq. m.; C. Pontotoc. 

Pont-volant, (-v0/ldnt.) [Fr., a flying bridge.] (Mil) 
A kind of bridge used in sieges for surprising a post or 
outwork that has but a narrow fosse. It consists of 
two small bridges laid one above the other; and so con- 
trived that, by the aid of ropes and pulleys, the upper 
may be pushed forward till it reaches the point in- 
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ed. 
Pontus, (pon'tiis.) (Anc. Geog.) An anc. kingdom of 
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N.E. Asia Minor, b. N. by the Euxine, W. by Paphle 
gonia and Galatia, 8. by Oap ia and part of Arme- 
nia, and H. by Colchis. Its most celebrated ruler was 
Mithridates. g. v. 

Pood, ( pood.) [Russ. pûd.] (Camb.) A Russian weight, 
equivalent to 36 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Poonah, ( poo/nah,) a city of British India, C. of a dist. 
of same name, pres. Bombay, 75 m. 8.E. of the city of 
Bombay. Fop. 15,000. 

Poop, (poop.) [From L. puppis.) (Naut) An upper 
deck sometimes found in ships, and extending from the 
mizzen-mast to the taffrail. 

Pooping, ( pooping.) (Naut.) The stroke of a heavy 
sea on a vessel's stern, when scudding before a gale. 
Also, the collision of one vessel's stern with the stern 
of another ship. 

Pope, (pép.) [From L. papa, a father.) (Zecl.) The 
supreme or sovereign pontiff of the Rom. Cath. Church. 
According to the Komaa Catholic faith, the Pope de- 
rives his power from being the successor of Bt. Peter, 
the rock upon which Christ was to build bis Church. 
He is therefore the visible head of the Church, the in- 
visible head being Jesus Chriat. The Roman Catholics 
maintain that the bishop of Rome has always been re- 
cognized as superior to all other Christian bishops, 
while the Protestant historians state generally his su- 
premacy from the 4th century. The mode of electing 
popes is noticed under CONCLAVE (q. v.); and an account 
of their temporal power, now vanished, will be given 
under STATES oF THE CHURCH (q.v.). For the history 
of all the popes from St. Peter down to Leo XIII., see 
their different names. — P. is also the title applied to 
all priests of the Greek and Russo-Greek Church. 

Pope, ALEXANDER, an eminent English poet and satirist, 
B. in London, 1688; p. 1744. His verse is famous for its 
easy numbers, its keenness of satire, and its brilliance 
of polish. As a master of invective and sarcasm, he has 
scarce a rival. His Essay on Man; Rape of the Lock; 
Essay on Criticism ; Tastorals; imitations of Horace; 
The Dunctad, a satire; and the translations of the Jltad 
and Odyssey, are among his best productions. P. also 
excelled as a prose-writer, as witness his celebrated 
Letters. 

Pope, JoxN, an American general, B. in Illinois, 1823, 
After graduating at West Point, he served in the Mexi- 
can War, and became a brigadier-general of volunteers 
in 1861, and in June, 1862, obtained command of the 
Army of Virginia, which command he resigned in Sept., 
after meeting with a severe defeat at Bull Run, by Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson, on the 29-30th Aug. In 1867, he was 
given the control of the 3d Military District. 

Pope, in Arkansas, a N.W. central co.; area, 900 sq. m.; 
Capital, Norristown.—In Jliinos, a 8. by E. coun b. 
by Kentucky; area, 370 sq. miles; Capital, Golconda.— 
In Minnesota, a W. central county; area, 72 sq. miles; 
Capital. Glenwood. 

Pope Joan, (-jön.) (Games.) A round game at cards, 
played by any number of persons from three to a dozen. 

Poperingen, (-inggen,) a manuf. town of Belgium, 
p. West Flanders, 6 m. W.8.W. of Ypres. op. 11,500. 

Poplar, (pép'ldr.) (Bot.) See Popu.us.— The name 
is also applied in America to the Tulip Tree. See LIRIO- 
DENDRON. 

Poplin, (pép’lin.) [Fr. papeline.] (Manuf.) A kind 
of fine-woven, figured stuff made of silk and worsted, 
and used for ladies’ dresses. The Irish P. bear a world- 
wide reputation. 

Popocatepetl, (po-po-kah-t/p’etl.) [Mex. Indian, 
smoking mountain.) A great volcanic peak of Mexico, 
35 m. sW. of La Puebla. Its crater is 3 m. in circum- 
ference ; and the altitude of the entire mountain, 20,000 
feet above sea-level, the highest in N. Am. 

Pop’pet-head. (Mach.) That part of a lathe which 
holds the back-centre, and can be fixed on any part of 
the bed. 

Poppy, (pop’pe.) (Bot) The common name of the 
gen. Papaver, See PAPAVERACES. 

Population, (pép-wla’shin.) [From L. populatio— 
populus, the people.) (Pbl. Econ.) The aggregate num- 
ber of peuple in any given country. Owing to the pro- 
gressive increase of births over deaths, the P. is con- 
tinually augmenting in most parts of the habitable 
world. “Countries,” says Adam Smith, in his Wealth 
of Nations, “are populous, not in proportion to the 
number of people whom their produce can clothe and 
lodge, but in proportion to that of those whom they can 
feed.” A notion formerly existed that an increase of 
population was necessarily an advantage to a country; 
but it is now admitted that the increase is beneficial 
only when accompanied by an increase in the means of 
subsistence. The human race is thought to comprise 
abt. 1.250,000,000 of living persons, speaking 3,064 lan- 
guages, and professing 1,100 forins of religion. 
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Populus, (pdp’wlis.) [L., the poplar.] (Bot.) The 
Poplar, a gen. of deciduous trees, O. Salicacex, often at- 
taining a considerable height, natives of temperate 
climates of both hemispheres, and botanically distin- 
guished by bearing both barren and fertile flowers in 
catkins, the scales of which are jagged. P. monilifera, 
the Black Italian Poplar, is a native of N. America, 
though now common in most parts of Europe. It is the 
fastest-growing of all the Poplars, and sends up a re- 
markably straight stem. P. tremula, the Aspen, abun- 
dant in the U. States, in wet soils, has a smoothish gray 
bark and spreading branches; the leaves are nearly 
circular, almost smooth on both sides, and especially 
liable to the tremulous motion peculiar to the genus. 
P. balsamifera, the Tacamahac, or Ontario poplar, a na- 
tive of N. America, is remarkable for its fine foliage in 
early summer, and the pleasant balsamic odor of its 
buds and leaves. P. Canadensis, the Cotton-wood of N. 
America, is valued as a timber-tree. 


Porcelain, ( põrs'lān,) or CHINA-WARE. [From It. pe 
en- 


cellana.) ( Manuf.) A fine species of transparent eart 
ware, the chief component parts of which are silex and 
alumina. It was made at a very early period in China 
and Japan, and was first successfully imitated in Saxony 
in the beginning of the 18th cent. See POTTERY. 

Porch, (põrch.) [From L. porticus.) (Arch.) A kind of 
vestibule supported by columns, at the entrance of 
temples, halls, churches, or other buildings. — The 
Porch. (Antiq.) In Athens, a public portico where 
Zeno the philosopher instructed his disciples ; hence, in 
classical literature, The Porch means the same thing as 
the School of the Stoics. 

Porcupine, ( por ork age (Zoöl.) See Hystricipz. 

Pore, ¢ por.) [Fr., from Gr. poros, literally, a passage. ] 
(Physiol.) A small aperture in the skin for perspiration, 
so fine as to be invisible except by microscopes of great 
power, and so numerous that thousands of them exist 
within a very small space. — ( Bot.) Apertures in the 
——— of anything are called pores or pori ; —as in 
the anthers for the emission of pollen, or in the skin, 
when they are also called stomates. 

del * ( põr'je.) (Zodl.) See SPARIDS. 

Pork, ( pork.) Prison L. porcus, a hog.] The flesh of 
hogs — fresh, salted, or cured, — used for human food. 
Porosity, ( po-ròs'e-te.) [From Gr. poros, a pore.) ( Phys.) 
A term used to describe the fact that in all matter with 
which we are acquainted the constituent particles are 
not uniformly and completely contiguous to one an- 
other, but are separated by intervening spaces or pores. 
The density of a body bears an inverse ratio to its 
porosity; thus gold and platinum, being of great den- 
sity, are much less porous than cork, or than any liquid 
or gas. It was at one time thought that the heavy 
metals were so dense as to possess no pores whatever ; 
and to solve this question an experiment was performed 
at Florence in 1661 upon gold, one of the heaviest sub- 
stances. A hollow sphere of gold was filled with water, 
and securely closed. It was then subjected to a press- 
ure so great as to alter the form of the sphere. Now, 
it may be proved by geometry that a given surface en- 
closes the greatest possible space when it is in the form 
of a sphere. When the experiment was tried, therefore, 
it was expected that either the liquid would be com- 
pressed or that the vessel would burst. But a slight 
compression of the liquid occurred; the porosity of the 
god was proved by the appearance of the water like 

w on the exterior of the sphere, no bursting or other 
gary to the integrity of the globe taking place. 

Porphyry, (põr'fe-re.) [From Gr. porphyrités, of the 
color of purple.) (Min.) A term originally confined to 
an Egyptian rock used in sculpture, and known now as 
Rosso antico ; — but now applied to any rock which, like 
the Rosso antico, has an homogeneous earthy or compact 
base, through which are scattered distinct crystals of 
one or more minerals of contemporary origin with the 

ase. 

Por’phyry, a philosopher of the Neo-Platonic school, 
B. at Tyre, 233; D. at Rome, 304 A. D. 

Por’poise. (Zoöl.) See DELPHINIDÆ. 

Porpora, NiccoLo, ( pdr’po-rah,) an Italian composer, 
k. in Naples, 1686, excelled as a writer of successful 
operas, masses, oratorios, cantatas, &c. D. 1767. 

Porsena, or Porsenna, (pdr-sén’nah,) Lars, an 
Etruscan hero, who, according to tradition, marched 
against Rome, 598 B. C., to restore the Tarquinian dy- 
nasty, and found his advance checked by Horatius 
Cocles (q. v.) Some accounts say that P. made peace 
with the Romans; others, that he became master of 
their city. 

Port, (pdrt.) [From L. portus.] A haven, cove, inlet, 
or recess of the sea; in short, any commodious place 
situated on the sea-coast, or at the mouth of a river, 
screened from the wind, with depth of water sufficient 
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for ships of burden, and where vessels may safely un- 
load their cargoes. The word port is generally applied 
to spacious harbors much resorted to by ships, as the 
ports of New York and Liverpool; and they may be 
either natural or greatly improved by art. — (Naut.) 
An embrasure or opening in the side of a ship of war 
or other vessel, through which the guns are run out; 
also, the lid or shutter which closes such openings : — 
the term is also indifferently rendered as porthole. — On 
shipboard, the left or larboard side, as opposed to star- 
board ; — hence, an order to port the helm, signifies to 
put it to the left side.—(Mach.) An avenue to permit 
the passage of steam to engine-valves. — ( Com.) [From 
Oporto, a city of Portugal.) A dark-purple colored, rich, 
astringent, full- bodied wine, grown in Portugal, and 
principally consumed in England.—(Mil.) To port 
arms, is to hold a musket, &c., in such a position slop- 
ing upward across the front of the body, that its stock 
faces the holder’s right hip, and the barrel his left 
shoulder. 

Portage, (pédrt’dj.) [Fr., from porter, to carry.] On 
American rivers, a place where rapids or cataracts de- 
bar the passage of boats, and where, consequently, 
travellers are compelled to journey overland until the 
stream shall again become navigable. 

Portage, in Ohio, a N.E. co.; area, 480 sq. m.; C. Ra- 
venna—In Wi in, @ N. central county; area, 800 
8q. m.; C. Stevens’ Point. 

Port/age City, in Wisconsin, a thriving town, C. of 
Columbia co., 35 m. N. of Madison. It stands on the 
site of Fort Du Quesne. 

Portal, ( pér’tdl.) [From L. porta, a gate.] (Arch.) The 
arch over a door or gateway; hence, by implication, 
the door or gate itself.—(Anat.) Used adjectively, 

“that which pertains to the porta, or gateway of the 
liver; as, the portal vein. 

Port-au-Prince, ( pért-o-pr 
island of Hayti, and C. of that republic, on the Bay of 
Gonaives, in N.. Lat. 18° 35’, W. Lon. 72° 18’. It has a 
good harbor and considerable commerce. Pop. 21,000. 

Port Ches'ter, in New York, a town of Westchester 
co., abt. 29 m. N.E. of New York city. Pop. 3,797. 

Portecullis, (pért-kiil/lis.) [From Fr. porte, and cou- 
lisse, a groove.) (Fort.) A a 
machine like a harrow (Fig. 
537) hang over the gateway 
of a fortified town. It is let 
down, in case of surprise, to 
prevent the entrance of an 


army. 

Porte, (The,) or OTTOMAN 
PorTE. (Hist.) An appella- 
tion given to the official and 
political govt. of the Turkish 
empire:—derived from the 
gateway (port) of the Sultan's 
palace, where, formerly, jus- ¿ 
tice was administered. 

Porter,(pdrtir.) (Originally <= 

’s beer; from its being ~ ; > 
the favorite drink of that Fig. 537.— PORTCULLIS, 
class of laborers.} A kind of 
malt liquor made of high-dried malt, and characterized 
by its dark-brown color, its peculiar aromatic flavor, 
and its tonic, nutritive, and stimulating qualities. The 
strongest and best P. brewed in London, Dublin, and 
Cork, is known under the names of Brown Stout and 
Double X (XX). 

Por'ter, Dav D., an American admiral, B. in Phila., 
1813, entered the navy at an early age, served in the 
naval operations incident to the Mexican War, and be- 
came commander in 1861. In 1862, he led the flotilla 
which compelled the surrender of Forts St. Philip aud 
Jackson, on the Mississippi; and, later, assisted in the 
reduction of Vicksburg and in the operations on the 
Red River. In 1865, he successfully bombarded Fort 
Fisher; became vice-admiral in 1866; and succeeded 
Farragut as admiral of the U. 8. navy in 1870. D. 1891. 

Por'’ter, in Indiana, a N.N.W. co.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. 
Valparaiso. 

Port Hood, (-hiid,) a seaport of Nova Scotia, Inver- 
ness co., on a bay of same name. Zip. 1,297. 

Port Hope. (-hdp,) in Canada W.,a town of Durham 
204 On Lake Ontario, 55 m. E. by N. of Toronto. Pop. 

114. 

Port Hudson, (-hiid’sn,) in Louisiana, a vill. of E. 
Feliciana par., 25 m. W. by N. of Baton Rouge. This 
place was —— fortified and held by the Confeder- 
ates during the Qivil War; and, after 3 successive as- 
saults, May 27, June 14 and 15, surrendered July 7, 
after the capitulation of Vicksburg. 

Port Huron, (-ii'rdn,) in Michigan, a thriving town 
of St. Clair co. 


dnz,) a seaport of the 


lore) 
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Portici, (p0r'te-che,) a pictaresgto town of S. Italy, p. 
Terra di Lavoro, at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius, 4 m. 8.E. 
of Naples, of which H: it forms a suburb. Pop. 5,000. 

Portico, ( te-ko.) ([Ital., from L. porticus.) (Arch.) 
A range of columns supporting a roof, and affording 
a space where people may walk under cover. Though 
this word is ultimately derived from a gate or 
door, it is used for any arrangement of columns which 
forms a gallery. 

Port Jackson, (-jdk’siin,) a bay on the E. coast of 
New South Wales, Australia; S. Lat. 33° 51’ 45”, E. Lon. 
151° 11’ 49”. On its E. side is situated the city of Sydney. 

Port Jervis, (jir'vis,) in New York, a town of Orange 
co., 97 m. N.W. of New York city. 

Portland, (pért'lind,) in Maine, a handsome and pros- 

us City and port of entry, C. of Cumberland co., on 
Dado Bay, 60 m. S.W. of Augusta. Its fine harbor is 
strongly fortified, and it carries on an extensive sea- 
going commerce. In 1866, a calamitous fire reduced a 
great portion of the city to ashes, the property con- 
sumed being worth $10,000,000. — In Ore- 
gon, the pp. town in the State, C. of Multnomah co., 50 
m. N. by E. of Salem. It connects with San Francisco 
by steamers. 

Portland Channel, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, 
constituting in part the boundary bet. Alaska and Brit. 
America, in N. Lat. 559, W. Lon. 130°. 

Portland Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, in 
S. Lat. 2° 26’, E. Lon. 147° 18’ 45”. 

Portland, le of,) an island-like peninsula of 
England, co. Dorset, opposite Weymouth, on the Eng. 
Channel; N. Lat. 50° 31’, W. Lon. 2° 26’. It has two 
—— lights, and large quarries of stone. See PoRTLAND 

E. 
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Port Lloyd. See BONIN ISLANDS. , 

Port Louis, a flourishing seaport, O. of the British 
island of Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean; 8. Lat. 20° 
17, B. Lon. 57° 32’. Its harbor, though secure and 
spacious, is difficult of approach. Pop. 35,000. 

Port Louis, a seaport of the island of Guadaloupe, 
W. Indies, 12 m. N. of Point-à-Pitre. 

Port Mahon, (-mahn’,) a fortified seaport, O. of the 
island of Minorca, with an excellent harbor; N. Lat. 
39° 52%, E. Lon. 4° 21’. Pop. 13,500. 

Portneuf, (-nii/,) in Canada E.,a central co., washed 
by the * Lawrence; area, 10,440 sq. m.; O. Portneuf. 

. 22,569. 

Porto Alegre, (pér'to a-la’gra,) a city of Brazil, situ- 

ate on Patos Lake, 160 m. N.N.E. of Rio Grande do Sul. 


Pop. 12,000. 

Por’'to Ferrajo, (fair-rah'yo,) a seaport of Elba, of 
which island it is the C., on a bay of same name. This 
was the place of Napoleon I.’s residence during his 
Hundred Days of exile. Pop. 4,500. 

Portoise, (pdr'tiz.) (Naut.) A term formerly desig- 
nating a ship’s gunwale;—retained in the phrases to 
lower the yards a-portoise, that is, to lower them to the 
gunwale; and to ride a-portoise, that is, to ride at an- 
chor, during a gale of wind, after having struck lower 
yards and topmasts. 

Port-of-Spain, (-spdn,) a fortified and flourishing 
seaport, C. of the island of Trinidad, on its W. side, near 
the entrance of Carony River; N. Lat. 10° 38’ 7”, W. 
TOR I> 32’. It is the seat of an active trade. Pop. 


22,000. 

Porto Rico, (põrto re'ko,) [Sp. Puerto Rico, the 
“rich port,”] a Spanish island of the West Indies, the 
fourth largest of the Greater Antilles, bet. N. Lat. 17° 
56-189 30’, and W. Lon. 65° 30-670. It lies bet. the 
Virgin Islands and Dominica, being separated from the 
latter by the Mona Passage. Length, 90 miles; mean 
breadth, 36 m.; area, 3,750 sq. m. A high mountain- 
chain intersects the island from E. to W., on either side 
of which lie broad savannahs. and fertile sweeps of land, 
teeming with tropical vegetation. P. R. exports large 
quantities of sugar, hides, coffee, cotton, tobacco, dye- 
woods, &c., and is governed by a Captain-General ap- 
pointed by the Spanish govt. C. San Juan de Porto 
Rico. Discovered by Columbus in 1493, it became colo- 
nizod in 1509. Pop. 615,574. 

Porto San'to, one of the MADEIRA ISLANDS, q. v. 

Portrait, (põr'trāt.) [From Fr. portraite, to deline- 
ate.) (Fine Arts.) A pictorial representation of the 
human face, drawn from life. 

Portsmouth, (pértz’miith,) a fortified seaport and 
great naval station of England, in Hampshire, 95 miles 
S. V. of London. It is one of the strongest places in the 
——— and its arsenal and dockyard covers an area 
of 293 acres. Pop. 112,954. 

Ports’ mouth, in New ——— a city, port.of en- 
try, and semi-cap. of Rockingham co., at the mouth of 
the Piscataqua river, 54m.N. by E. of Boston. Itisa 
place of active trade. Pop. 9,211.—In Ohio, a thriving 
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town, C. of Scioto co., 90 m. S. of Columbus. 

—In bg? ros a town and seaport of Norfolk co 
on Elizabeth River, o ite Norfolk city; N. Lat. 36° 
50’, W. — a ere, rerio to the —* pe 
was one of the principal of the U. S. navy-yards. 
(1880) 15,068. : * ph 

Portugal, (põr'tu-gdl) the most W. kingdom of 
Europe, occupying the greater portion of W. seaboard 
of the Iberian peninsula, bet. N. Lat. 36° 55’-42° 8’, and 
W. Lon. 6° 15’-9° 30. N.and E. it is b. by Spain, and 
on all other sides by the Atlantic Ocean. Length, from 
N. to 8. 338 m.; mean breadth, abt. 100 m. Area, 34,508 
sq. miles. The surface of the country is generally of a 
hilly character, receiving the terminal continuation of 
several Spanish mountain-chains — one of which, unde* 
the name of Serro de Estrella, pierces the centre in a 
8.W. direction, and rises in its highest part to an alti- 
tude of 7,524 ft. above the sea. Further S., is the Ser- 
rado Monchique, terminating at the Atlantic in the 
headland of Cape 8t. Vincent. The chief rivers are the 
Tagus, Douro, Minho, 
Guadiana, and Mon- 
dego. The soil is, 
generally speaking, 
rich, but agriculture 
is much neglected. 
Wine is the chief in- 
dustrial product of 
the country, the best 
growths of which, 
known as Port, are 
shipped to England, 
the U. States, and 
other countries. The 
exports consist al- 
most entirely of wine, 
fruits, oil, cork, and 
salt. Portuguese 
manufacturing inter- 
ests include those of 
the fabrication of tex- 
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tile goods, gloves, — 
metallic and ceramic = 
wares, tobacco, ci- A 
gars, &c. P. is di- y- 


vided into six conti- 
nental provs., besides 
which there are 2 in- 
sular ones — those of 
the Azores and Fun- 
chal (Madeira). The 
chief cities and towns 
are Lisbon (the cap.), 
Oporto, Braga, Coim- 
bra, Setubal, Evora, 
and Elvas; and, in 
Madeira, Funchal. 
The govt. is a limited monarchy, and the legislature, 
known as the Cortes, consists of two houses — one of 
Peers, the other of Deputies. The Roman Catholic is 
the state religion, but entire toleration with respect to 
others prevails. The army, by decree of Oct. 4, 1869, 
was placed on a peace-footing of 33,279 men of all ranks, 
capable of increase in time of war toan aggregate of 
72,948 rank and file. In 1870, the Portuguese navy con- 
sisted of 44 vessels of all classes, mounting 326 guna, 
and manned by 3,808 men. The pp. colonial possessions 
of P. comprise, in Africa: the Cape Verd Islands, An- 
gola, Benguela, Mozambique; in India, Goa and some 
islands in the Indian Archipelago, and in China the set- 
tlement of Macao. In 1869, the railroads in operation 
amounted to 96:5 geog. miles, and the length of tele- 
graph wires, 1,941 m.—Under its anc. name of Lusitania, 
P. was constituted a Roman prov. under Augustus, and 
so remained till the 5th cent., when it became subject te 
the Visigoths. In the 8th the Moors took possession of 
the country, and held it for 4 centuries, at the end of 
which period they were driven out by Prince Alonze 
Enrique of Castile, who thereupon was elected king. 
Under the dynasty he founded, P. made rapid progress, 
and under John Ï., and in the reigns of John Il. and 
Emanuel, 1481-1521, became eminent as a maritime 
and colonizing power, establishing settlements in the 
East, and adding Brazil to her dominions, Under Se- 
bastian III., began that fruitless crusade against the 
Moors, which cost that monarch both his life and crown. 
Later, P. became a dependency of Spain, but in 1640, 
she threw off the yoke, and placed the Braganza dy- 
nasty on the vacant throne. In 1807, after the deposi- 
tion of the royal family by decree of Napoleon, Dom 
Pedro, the king, withdrew to Brazil, of which country 
he became first emperor. The events which came after 
are briefly capitulated under the art. PEDRO (Dom); Me 





Fig. 538. — PORTUGUESE, 
( prov. Tras-os-Montes), 


POR 


@UBL (Dom). and Magia DE GLORIA. Fos. of the king- 
dom, 4,360,974; of the colonies, 3,473,659. 

Portulaces, ( por-tu-la’se-e.) (Bot.) The Purslain 
fam., an O. of plants, al. Silenales, consisting of succu- 
lent shrubs or herbs, having great affinity to Curyophyl- 
lacex. The Common Purslain, Portulaca oleracea, is a 
prostrate annual, with small stalkless clustered or soli- 
tary yellow flowers above the last leaves on the 
branches. It possesses antiscorbutic properties. Its 
young shoots are sometimes put in salads. and the 
older ones are used as a potherb or for pickling. 

Posen, Grand-Duchy of, ( po'sen,) a p. of Prussia, 
b. N. by E. Prussia and Pomeranta, E. by Poland, 8. by 
Silesia, and W. by Pomerania and Brandenburg. Area, 
11,500 sq. m. Surface flat; soil of average fertility. 
The Vistula is the pp. river. C. Posen. me 2 „537,338. 
— Posen, a city, C. of above prov., on the Wartha, 126 
m. S.E. of Stettin. Its trade is mostly in the hands of 
the Jews. Pop. 53,392. 

Koser: ( po'ze,) in Indiana, a S.W. co., adjoining Illinois 
and Kentucky. Area, 390 sq. m. Capital, Mount Ver- 
non. 

Position, (po-sish’tin.) |From L. positio, a placing.] 
(Log.) The groundwork or proposition on which an 
argument is raised. —( Gram.) The state of a vowel when 
poen two consonants, as the first o in gorgeous; or 

fore a double consonant, as the a in azle.—(Arith.) A 
rule (called also the rule of false) which, by the use of 
one or more assumed but false numbers, enables us to 
find the number sought. 

Positive, ( pozi-tiv.) [From L. positus, placed.] Actual; 

' existing in fact.—(Alg.) A P. quantity, designated by 
the character -} prefixed or supposed to be prefixed to it, 
is a quantity opposed to that which is negative. Thus, 
if the latter represent a debt, a positive quantity will 
represent money in possession, or to which one has a 
claim ; if it represent motion towards the south, a posi- 
tive quantity will represent motion towards the north. 
Nogative quantities are just as real as positive, and it is 
absurd to suppose that in any case they can be less than 
nothing. If I owe money beyond what I am able to 
pay, my condition is negative, and I am worse off than 
if I simply possessed nothing — the debt is a reality. — 
( Photog.) A picture that corresponds with the original 
with respect to its lights and shades, instead of being 
reversed, asa negalive.— P. electricity. See ELECTRICITY. 

Positivism, (pdzi-tiv-ism,) or Positive PaiLosopuy. 
(Philos.) The system of philosophy inaugurated by Au- 
guste Comte (q. v.) The mission of P. is said to be “ to 
gencralize science and to systematize sociality.” “It is 
a doctrine capable of embracing all that can regulate 
humanity; not a treatise on physical science, not a trea- 
tise on social science, but a system which absorbs all 
intellectual activity.” All sciences, of whatever kind, 
physical or social, are but branches of one science, to 

investigated on one and the same method. The sys- 
tem is not without merits, as well as defects; and it is 
wrought out with a considerable degree of skill and 
ingenuity. 

Possession, (pose-sésh'iin.) [From L. possessio.) ( Law.) 
The holding or occupying of anything, either de jure 
or de facto. P. de jure is the title a man has to enjoy a 
thing, though it is in the actual P, of another; or the 
title which a person has when lands are descended to 
him, and he has not yet entered into them. P. de facto, 
or actual FP., is where there is an actual and effectual en- 
joyment of a thing. Long undisturbed P. is presump- 
tive proof of right or property in the possessor.— (Inter. 
Law.) A country held by the sole title of simple con- 


quest. 

Possessive Case, (pos-scs’siv.) [From L. possessivus, 
pertaining to ownership.] (Grum.) That case which 
in English corresponds with the Latin genitive case. 
See GENITIVE. 

Possessory Action or Salt, (pos-sisso-re.)_ (Amer. 
Law.) In Louisiana, an action by which one claims to 
be maintained in the possession of a movable property, 
or of a right upon or growing upon it, when he has 
been disturbed. 

Poss, ( pòst.) [LL] A prefix signifying after, and much 
used in composition. 

Post. [Fr. posie.) See Post-orvicz. 

Postage, (pdst’2.) The duty or charge imposed on let- 
ters, despatches, parcels, &c., carried by the public mail. 

Post’-date, (-ddt.) (From L. post, and Eng. date.] 
(Com., dc.) To post-date a bill or a contract is to date 
it after the true time of drawing the one or making 
the other. 

Postea, (põst'e-ah.) [L., afterwards.) (Law.) The re- 
turn of a record of the proceedings in a cause, after a 
trial and verdict by writ of nisi prius, into the court. 
The indorsement of the result of the trial upon the 
Tecordcommences with this word. 
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Post-entry, (-én'tre.) (Book-keeping.) An entry made 
by way of supplement to, or correction of, a previous 
entry. —(Zaw.) An entry at the custom-house made 
by an importer of goods, after such goods have been 
weighed, measured, or gauged, to make up the defi- 
ciency of the prime or original entry. 

Postern, (pésttirn.) [From Fr. e.) (Fort.) A 
small gate, usually in the angle of the flank of a bas 
tion, or in tbat of the curtain descending into the ditch. 

Postfix, (pdst’fiks.) [From L. pref. post, and Eng. fiz.} 
(Gram.) A suffix, or letter, syllable, or word added or 
appended to the end of another word or sentence. 

Posthumous, ( pds’/hu-miis.) [From L. post, after, 
and humus, the earth, — literally, after interment, 
Born after the death of a father; as, a post 
child; or, published after the demise of its author; as, 
a posthumous letter. 

Posthumus, a Roman general, made by Valerian 
prefect or governor of Gaul, was elected emperor by his 
army in 259 a.p. He carried on war against Gallienus, 
and after ruling the country with prudence and energy, 
was murdered by his mutinous soldiers in 267. 

Postil, (pos'til.) [From L. postilla, afterwards.) (Lit.) 
A marginal note, particularly one printed in the Bible 
and so called because written after the text. 

Post-Mortem, (-mortém.) [From L., after death.] 
An epithet applied to an inspection and examination 
of the body of a deceased person, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cause of death. 

Postmaster, (-mds'tr.) (Pol. Ecm.) The official who 
has the superintendence and direction of a past-office. 
Postmaster-General, in the U. States, Great Britain, &c., 
that minister of state intrusted with the administration 
of postal affairs. 

Post-office. An establishment for the reception, cone 
veyance, and delivery of letters, &c. Posts were estab- 
lished for the first time in modern Europe by Louis XI. 
of France, in 1479; and were originally intended to 
serve merely for the conveyance of public despatches, 
and of persons travelling by authority of government. 
But the great convenience afforded to individuals, par- 
ticularly as commercial transactions multiplied and ex- 
tended, by a safe, regular, and speedy communication 
between distant parts of the country, induced the gov- 
ernment to convert it into a source of public revenue, 
In 1635, Charles I. erected a letter-ofice for England 
and Scotland; it extended to only a few of the prin- 
cipal roads, the times of carriage were uncertain, and 
the postmasters on each road were required to furnish 
horses for the conveyance of the letters at 24d. a mile. 
The plan did not eventually succeed; but it led to an 
establishment for the conveyance of letters to all parts 
of the kingdom, weekly, in 1649, under the Common- 
wealth. In the English colonies of N. America, which 
afterwards became the United States, a postal system 
was established in 1710; and in 1763 Benjamin Franklin 
was appointed Postmaster-General. In 1760 he estab- 
lished a stage-wagon to carry the mail from Philadel- 
phia to Boston, once a week, starting from each city 
on Monday morning, and reaching its destination by 
Saturday night. In 1789 the Constitution of the U. 
States conferred upon Congress the exclusive control 
of postal matters for all the States. In 1790 there were 
but 75 post-offices in the country, and the whole amount 
of postage received was $37,935. Until 1816 the rates of 
postage were: for a single letter (i. e. composed of a 
single piece), under 40 m., 8 cts.; under 90, 10 cts.; 
under 150, 1214 cts.; under 360, 17 cts.; under 500, 20 
cts.; over 600, 25 cts. Some modifications wero made 
in 1816, but it is to the Act of Congress, March 3, 1845, 
that we owe the inauguration of the present liberal sys- 
tem. ‘The rates fixed by this law were: fora letter not 
exceeding 14 oz. in weight, under 300 m., 5 cts.; over 
300. 10 cts.; and an additional rate for every additional 

oz. or fraction of 14 og. By an act of Congress, 
passed March 3, 1853, the rates on single inland letters 
were reduced to 3 cts. for all distances under 3, 000 m., 
and 10 cts. for all over that distance; and all inland let- 
ter-postage was to be prepaid. Again, in 1872, new and 
important reductions were made on the postal rates, 
Postal cards, for correspondence or for printed circulis, 
similar to those already in use in England, were author- 
ized, the price of which — stamps included — was fixed 
at 1 ct. The charge on circulars was reduced from 2 to 
1 ct. for every 2 oz. or fraction thereof. Transieut 
newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, &c., were rated to 
1 ct. for every 2 oz. or fraction. Act of Mar., 1879, sep- 
arates all mail matter into four classes: lst. Written 
matter, 3 cts. per 14 o2z.; 2d. Regular publications to 
subscribers, 2 cts. per Ib.;3d. Printed matter, books, &c., 
lct. fur each two oz.; 4th. Mdse., 1 ct. per oz. July 
1885, postage on single letter was made 2 c. per 1 os. 

Postscript, (p0st’skr [pt.) [From L. postscribo, I write 
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after.) (Ztt.) A paragraph appended to a letter after 
it is concluded and signed by the writer. Also, auy ad- 
dition made to a literary composition, containing some- 
thing omitted or something which subsequently occurs 
to the author: — this is more generally termed a sequel, 

Postulate, (pds’tu-ldt.) [From L. postulatum, a de- 
mand.) (Log., Geom., dc.) Buch fundamental principles 
or propositions as are in themselves too simple or ob- 
vious to need demonstration, and may, therefore, be 
assumed or taken for granted. 

Posture, (pdst’yoor.) [From L. positura, a disposing.) 
(Fine Arts.) The disposition of a figure with regard to 
the eye, and of the several chief members with regard 
to each other in the expression of action. 

Potargo, ( po-tahr’go.) [Sp.] (Com.) A hot pickle, im- 
ported from the West Indies. 

Potash, (pot/dsh.) [From L. potassa.) (Chem.) The 
hydrated oxide or hydrate of potassium, frequently 
called cuustic potash. It is white and crystalline, melt- 
ing below a red heat toa clear liquid, and volatilizing 
ata higher temperature. Exposed to the air it rapidly 
absorbs water, and becomes carbonated. It is very 
soluble in water and alcohol, and its solution has a 
powerful corroding action on animal and vegetable 
substances, on which account it is sometimes used iw; a 
caustic in surgery. Its solution is intensely alkaline ; 
it turns litmus-paper blue, and turmeric paper brown. 
It neutralizes all acids, forining, for the most part, well- 
defined and crystalline compounds. (For a description 
of the most important of these, see the names of the 
acids.) It is of great valine in the laboratory as a re- 
agent, both on account of its powerful affinity, in tho 
liquid and solid state, for carbonic acid, and also in so- 
lution as a precipitant for heavy metallic oxides from 
their salts. Sp. gr.2:1; Form. KOHO. 

Potassium, (po-tds'se-ŭm.) [Same deriv.) (Chem.) A 
metallic element, compounds of which are very widely 
diffused. It was first obtained in the metallic state by 
Davy in 1807, by the electrolysis of its hydrated oxide. 
It is a bluish-white metal of a pasty consistency, and 
easily welded when two clean surfaces are kneaded to- 

ther between the fingers. Sp. gr. 0865: symbol K, 
rom Kalium,a name derived from the Arabic Kali; at. 
weight 39°1. It melts at 144°5°, and at a red heat dis- 
tils, forming a beautiful green vapor. The affinity of 
P. for oxygen is very great. A freshly cut surface in- 
stantly tarnishes in the air, and when a small piece of 
the metal is thrown into water it decomposes it, liberat- 
ing the hydrogen, and evolving so much heat as to 
cause the ignition of the gas, which burns with a violet 
flame, while a globule of the inelted metal floats on the 
surface of the water, and the remaining globule of red- 
hot potash finally disappears with explosion as it unites 
with the water. Heated with bodies containing oxygen, 
P. quickly decomposes them. The metal can only be 
prore by covering it with mineral naphtha — a 

ydro-carbon free from oxygen, and sufficiently light 
to allow the P. to sink in it. P. is obtained by heating 
a mixture of carbonate of P., carbonate of calcium, and 
carbon, to whiteness in an iron tube arranged as a re- 
tort. The P. is set free by the carbon, which takes its 
oxygen, forming carbonic oxide, and distils over, and 
is received in vessels containing naphtha. 

Potato, (po-tu’to,) pl. Potatoes, (-(6z.) (Sp. patata: a 
name of supposed Carib Indian extraction.| (Bot.) See 
SoLANUM, and (for Sweet Potato) BATATAS. 

Potemkin, (po-tém’/kin,) GREGOR ALEXANDROVITCH, 
PRINCE, a Russian field-marshal, B. 1736. He became 
the favorite of the Empress Catherine IL, who loaded 
him with riches and honors. D. 1791. 

Potent, (po'lént.) (Her.) See Fur.—P. Cross. Same as 
Jerusalem Cross. See CRoss. 

Potential ( po-tcn’shdl) Mood. (Gram.) That form 
of the verb which is used to express the power, possi- 
bility, or necessity of an action; as, I can write, they 
might attend. 

Potentilla, (-(il/lah.) (Bot.) The name of a genus 
of shrubby or herbaceous plants, C. Rosacer, allied to 
the Strawberry, from which they are mainly distin- 
guished by having their sceds in a dry not pulpy re- 
ceptacle. 
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Potenza, (po-fain'eah,) n manuf. city of 8. taly, C. of- 


p. of same name, 58 m. E.S.E. of Salerno. Pop. 12,789. 

Poterium, (po-te’re-tim.) (Bof.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Rosacex. The Common Burnet, P. sanguisorba, which 
has an angular stem abt. one foot high, pinnate leaves, 
and seeds somewhat acutely triangular, is occasionally 
cultivated as a salad, but is now less valued in medicine 
than formerly. 

Pothier, Roserr Joseps, ( po-te-a’,) an eminent French 
urist, B. at Orleans, 1699; D. 1772. 

Potichomania, ( po-te-sho-ma‘ne-ah.) [From Gr. 
potiche, a porcelain vase,and Gr. mania.) The art or 
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procees of adorning the inside of 
gravings or paintings. 

Potiron, (po-ti’rén.) (Bot.) See CUcURBITACES. 

Potomac, ( po-to’mak,) a river of the U. States, formed 
by two forks having their sources in the Alleghan 
Mts., and forming a junction 20 m. S.E. of Cumberlan 
Md., whence the united stream takes a general 8.E. 
course of 400 m., to Chesapeake Bay, which it enters by 
an restuary from 6 to 8 m. in width. The tide ascends 
as high as Georgetown. The J’. forms the greater pars 
of the boundary bet. Maryland and Va., receives the 
Bhenandoah, Monocacy, and other rivers, and during 
the Civil War its banks were the theatre of important 
military operations. 

Potosi, ( po-to’se,) a city of Bolivia, C. of a dept. of same 
name, 70 m.8.W. of Sucré. It stands at the foot of a 
mountain which contains the richest silver mines in 8. 
America, and in the early part of the 17th cent. was a 
place of much wealth and importance. Pop. 22,580. 

Potsdam, ( pétz’ddm,) a city of Prussia, on the Havel, 
17 m. 8.W. of Berlin. It is a handsomely built place, 
and contains a magnificent palace — a favorite resi- 
dence of the Prussian monarchs. Fop. 42,863. 

Pots’dam,, in New York,a thriving town of 8t. Laurence 
co., 12 m. E.N.E. of Canton. Pop. of toWnship, 7,774. 

Pottawattamie, ( pdl-tah-acat'lah-me,) in Iowa, a 
W.S.W. co., b. by Nebraska; area, 700 aq. m.; C. Coun 
cil Bluffea.—In Kansas, a N.E.county. area, 700 aq. m. 
O. Louisville. 

Potter, Pact, ( pdt'tir,) a distinguished animal] painter 
of the Dutch school, B. at Enkhuysen, 1625; D. 1652. 

Pot'ter, in Pennsylvania, a N. co. skirted by New 
York, and drained by the Genesee and Alleghany riv- 
ers; area, 1,100 sq. m.; C. Condersport. 

Pottery, (pet'ttir-e.) [From pot.) (Arts.) A term 
applied to all ware which is distinguished from por- 
celain by being opaque, and not translucid ; but the hia- 
tory of Loth arts is so intimately blended and naturally 
result from each other, that we shall here condense their 
general hiatory together, 80 as to avoid confusion or re- 
petition. Of all the industrial arts, there is perhaps not 
one which can rival the fictile art in the harmonious 
combination of utility and beauty. Porcelain and glass 
exhibit the most marked triumph of scientific industry 
over the original worthlessness of the materials on 
which that industry is exercised. The change wrought 
in clay, sand, and flint, by the Ceramic and vitrifying 
processes, is hardly less wondrous than that which the 
alchemists hoped to effect by the transmutation of 
metals; and yet these arts are of such remote antiquity, 
that their origin is lost in the night of tıme. The ex- 
ercise of plastic art in soft clay must belong to the 
very infancy of mankind; it weuld be naturally sug- 
gested by the impressions made by the feet or hands in 
the soil, when moistened by a shower of rain. This 
conjecture is corroburated by our finding that the earli- 
est fictile establishments were placed in the neigLbor- 
hood of rivers more or less subject to periodical inun- 
dations: the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and the 
Etruscans became potters from their vicinity to the 
Euphrates, the Nile, and the rivers of Northern Italy. 
The discovery tbat the forms given to the moist clay 
might be rendered permanent by heat and pressure, 
was indicated by Nature herself, whenever an inunda- 
tion occurred, and the soil became hardest where foot- 
prints had fallen. From the observation of this natural 
fact to its artificial imitation was a simple step; it was 
only necessary to press the clay more regularly, and to 
expose it to the direct action of the solar heat. The 
earliest known piece of machinery is the potter's 
wheel, which varies little in the present day from what 
it was in the age of Moses and the Pharavhs. Its old- 
est and most simple form was a piece of wood grasped 
in the hand by the middle, and turned round inside a 
wall of clay built by the other hand or by an assistant 
workman. The process is so simple, that it may have 
been discovered in a thousand different places; such 
inventions afford no evidence whatever of derivative 
character. The early works of the ancient Egyptians 
are remarkable for boldness of design and a positive 
character of decoration; which, however, are the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the earliest ornamental works 
of most nations. The Etruscans, improving on the 
Egyptians, as the Greeks afterwards improved on 
them, produced forms of the most elegant kind. Dull 
red (the color of the clay) and black were the only 
colors at the designer’s disposal; and it is sometimes 
surprising how admirably he has obtained a strong 
yet subdued effect by such simple materials. An opaque 
white and yellow was afterwards added, and with these 
he was enabled to delineate, in the most spirited man- 
ner, scenes from sacred and profane history. In early 
Etruscan vases the outlines of the figures are scratch3q 
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em the surface, the figures of men painted red in flesh- 
color, women cream-colored, with outlines in strong 


black. It will be impossible here to detail the various | Pottstown, ( ear eg in 
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improvements in Ceramic Art made by the Greeks, 
under whose auspices it achieved its highest eminence. 
It may be sufficient to note that their productions are 
not only beautiful in form, but equally so in painting ; 
and to them we owe some of the most exquisite deline- 
ations of mythologic and historic scenes, while for cos- 
tume and design they are a mine of study. The Roman 
vessels were generally less slender and graceful than 
those of the Greeks; they partook more of the utilita- 
rian spirit of the Masters of the World; still they were 
not without great merit, the surface of their vessels 
being often decorated with much elaborate display. The 
earthen vessels found in the graves of the Frankish and 
Sexon nations immediately subsequent to the Roman 
domination retain to a certain extent a Roman charac- 
ter; but in the following centuries the works of the 
potter disappear almost entirely, or, when discovered, 
are no longer to be identified as the production of any 
certain period or country. It is to China, with its won- 
derful conservatism? that we must look for the resus- 
citation of the potter’s art among the European na- 
tions, in imitation of that which they had practised so 
long. The high antiquity of the art of making por- 
eelain, and the high perfection to which it had arrived 
in China, many years before any specimens of it found 
their way into Europe, are well authenticated, although 
the period of its first manufacture is involved in great 
obscurity. From the researches of M. Stanislas Julien, 
it appears that porcelain was common in China in the 
time of the Emperor Han, B.c. 163. The characteris- 
tics of Chinese china are the clearness of its body and 
the gaudiness of its decoration, introducing dragons 
and grotesques of the most fanciful absurdity. The 
porcelain of Japan is of a better quality in clay, and 
the decorations more natural and simple. The in- 
creased impetus given to commerce in the 15th and 
16th centuries opened anew the trade with the East, 
particularly to China and Japan, and the Portuguese 
merchantmen were the first to introduce it to Europe. 
The beautiful ware called majolica was invented by 
Luca della Robbia at Florence, and greatly extended 
by Orazio Fontano, of Pezzaro, at the close of the 15th 
and beginning of the 16th centuries. In 1555, the cele- 
brated Palissy discovered at Saintes the art of glazing 
or enamelling a gray paste, and introduced dishes and 
other objects with fruit, fish, and animals moulded 
from life, distributed over the surface, as a kind of orna- 
mented ware. The German and Flemish pottery, rang- 
ing from 1540 to 1620, is remarkable for the quaint 
variety of its designs; it 
is, however, exceedinglv 
original and artistic. 
None of this ware, how- 
ever, was of the nature 
of the Chinese porce- 
lain, and various unsuc- 
cessful attempts to dis- 
cover the secret of its 
manufacture had been 
made in several coun- 
tries, when Beettger, an 
alchemist (who had been 
seized by Frederick Au- 
gustus II.), discovered 
white kaolin at Aue, and Fa) 
produced from ita white fs T 

hard porcelain at Meis- ; 
sen, near Dresden, where 
the first porcelain es- 
tablishment was found- 
ed under royal auspices 
in the beginning of the 
18th cent. In 1720 and 
1751 respectively were 
founded in Vienna and 
Berlin the works in 
which the famous wares 


Fig. 539. — DRESDEN VASE. 
of those places have (In the possession of Mr. E.A.Ward.) 
since been produced. 

In France, porcelain was first manufactured in 1735 at 
Chantilly, whence, in 1754, the works were removed to 
Sèvres, where they have continued in operation to the 


present time. Porcelain was made in England in the 
middle of the last century, first at Chelsea, and after- 
wards at Stratford le Bow, Derby, Plymouth, Worces- 
ter, &c. Staffordshire is also an important seat of the 

rcelain manufacture. In the U. States, the materials 

r many sorts of ware are good; but, owing to the 
cheapness and perfection of the porcelain imported 
trom Europe, the manufacture has made little progress 
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until recently. Trenton, N. J., claims to rank as the 
chief manufacturing centre of this industry. 

vania, a borough: 
of Montgomery co., abt. . W.N.W. of Philadelphia. 


Pottsville, ( pdtz’vil,) a fine and flourishing manuf. 
city of P lvania, C. of Schuylkill co., 93 m. N.W. of 
Philadelphia. In the vicinity are extensive iron and 
coal mines. j i 

Pouched Gopher. (Zol. 

Poughkeepsie, ( po-ki 8* 
some manuf. city, C. of 
river, 70 m. 8. of Albany. 

Poultice, (pdl’tis.) (Med.) Sameas CATAPLASM. 

Poulp. (Zodl.) See PODID2. 

Poultry, (põltre.) [From O. Fr. poulter, a pullet.|. 
(Zoél.) A general name for common domestic fowls: 
reared for the sake of their eggs and feathers, and of 
their flesh as food. 

Pounce, (paons) [From Ital. ponzone.] Gum» 
sandarac pulverized; a fine powder used to prevent ink 
from spreading on paper. There is also a kind of 

nce, used by embroiderers and lace-makers, which 
consists of colored powders enclosed in muslin, &c. It 
is passed over holes pricked in the work, to mark the- 
lines of designs on a paper underneath. 

Pound, (pownd.) From A. 8. pund.) (Camb.) A 
weight equivalent to 12 ounces troy, and 16 avoirdu- 
pois : — written in its abbreviated form, lò. — The term 
also denominates an English money of account, of the- 
value of 20 shillings, or abt. $4.84: — otherwise called 
the pound sterling, and characterized by the symbol £. 

Pourpoint, —— [Fr.] (Costume.) The name- 
given to the quilted -doublet worn as a part of men’s 

ress, in the 14th and 15th cents. 

Poussin, McoLas, ( poo-sahn’.) A celebrated French. 
painter, B. at Andelys, 1594; D. 1665. 7. is considered 
the greatest of French historical painters, and has been 
called by Ruskin “ the principal master of the classical 
landscape.” 

Powell, ( pdéw’el,) in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area,. 
45 sq. m.; C. Stanton. 

Power, ( pow’ir.) [From Fr. pouvoir.) (Mech.) Sig- 
nifies those simple mechanical contrivances intended to 
render power more effective. Also any force which, ap- 
plied to a machine, sets it in motion. The use in me- 
chanics of the word power in two senses is productive 
of some inconvenience. In the former sense there are 
six mechanical powers, reducible to two: the lever, 
pulley, and wheel and axle, reducible to the lever; 
the inclined plane, wedge, and screw, reducible to the 
inclined plane. In the latter, there are many powers: 
gravity, acting in the form of weights; elasticity, in 
springs ; the strength of animals; wind, water, heat — 
particularly in the application of steam. A power is: 
rarely suited precisely to the production of the effect 
intended. The action of gravity is modified by the pen- 
dulum; the varying force or spring by the fusee; the 
reciprocating motion imparted by steam is changed 
by the crank into rotary; and the irregularities of the 
crank itself are corrected by the fly-wheel.—(Aly.) 
The —— of any quantity multiplied by itself some 
number of times. Thus, the second J. or square of 5 
is 25, or 5 multiplied by 5; the third P. or cube of a is 
the product of three a’s multiplied together, briefly ex- 
pressed by a?, &c. —(Melaph.) Active power is the 
principle ofacting or making any change; passive power, 
the principle of bearing or receiving any change. /’. 
or ATTORNEY. (Law.) An instrument by which one 
party empowers another to perform certain acts for 
him, either generally or for a certain purpose. 

Powers, (pow’tirz.) (Fine Arts.) An order of guardian 
angels, commonly represented in painting or sculpture 
as bearing a baton in one hand, the supposed emblem 
of power delegated by a superior, 

Pow’ers, Hiram, a distinguished American sculptor, 
B. in Vermont, 1805. In his earlier years he gained a 
subsistence by mereline busts in plaster. Iu 1837 he 
took up his residence in Florence, Italy, in which coun- 
try he D. in 1873. Among his finest works are the well- 
known statnes of Eve and the Greek Mave. 

Poweshiek, (pòwe-shēk.) in Iowa, a 8.E. central co.; 
area, 576 sq. m.; C. Montezuma. 

Powhatan, (põw-hať'dn,) in Virginia, a 8.E. central 
co.; area, 280 sq. m.: C. Scottsville. 

Pox, ( poks.) [A contraction of pocks.] (Med.) A vw- 
gar name for an eruptive disease of any kind; as, the 
small-pox. Specifically, a common term for syphilis, or 
the venereal disease. 

Pozzo-di-Borgo, CARLO ANDREA, ( pét'so-de-bdr'go,) 
an eminent statesman and diplomatist, B. at Ajaccio, ite 
1764; after having been elected to the French Legisia- 
tive Assembly in 1791, became Secretary of State iw 


See SaccomyD2. 

in New York, a hand- 
utchess co., on the Hudsom 
Pop. (1880) 20,207. 
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Paoli’s govt. in 1793. In 1808 he entered the Russian 
diplomatic service, and was author of the celebrated 
declaration of the Allies at the Congress of Frankfort. 
In 1815 he signed the treaty of Paris, in which city he 
remained for the 20 years fullowing as Russian am- 
bassador. D. 1842. 

Pozzolana, (pot-zo-lah’nah.) [Named after Pozzuoli, 
the Italian port whence it is shipped.} (Com.) A natural 
hydraulic cement composed of fine volcanic ashes, 
mixed with about one-fifth part of oxide of iron and a 
little lime. It hardens under water. 

Pozzuoli, ( pdl-z00-0'le,) a town of Italy, on a gulf of 
the same name, 7 m. S.W. of Naples. Pop. 10,323. 

Practice, (prdk’tis.) (Zaw.) The form and manner 
of conducting or carrying on suits at law or in equity. 
— (Arith.) A rule which abridges the operations in pro- 
portion, by facilitating the multiplication of quantities 
containing different denominations; as pounds, shil- 
lings, pence, &c.; yards, feet, inches, &c. 

Prretexta, (pretéks‘tah,) or Toga Prarexta. [L 
from pretezo, I border.) (Homan Antiq.) A long white 
rube,with a broad purple border, originally appropriated 
to the Roman magistrates and sone of the priests, but 
afterwards worn by children of quality —by boys till 
the age of seventeen, when they assumed the toga 
virilis; and by girls till they were married. 

Prietor, (pre'tor.) [From L. prexeo, I precede.) (Rom. 
Hist.) A chief magistrate instituted for the administra- 
tion of justice in the city in the absence of the consuls. 
The office of P. was established in the year of the city 
338, and was thrown open to the plebeians in 418. Only 
ono P. was appointed until a. u. 519, from which time 
thore were two —one, the P, urbanus, for administering 
justice to the citizens of Rome; the other, the P. pere- 
grinus, for adininistering justice in places at a distance. 

Preetorian Guards, ( pre-to're-in.) IL. PRÆTORI® 
Cosortes.}) (Rom. Hist.) A body of troops which con- 
stituted the body-guard of the emperors. They owed 
their first institution to Scipio Africanus, and in course 
of time became, by their turbnlence and excesses, quite 
inimical to the liberties of the state. They were reor- 
ganized by Septimius Severus, and disbanded under 
Diocletian. Their commander was styled the pretorian 
prefect ; und, as the govt. gradually changed into a mili- 
tary despotism, he became the head of the army and the 
virtnal ruler of the state. They were finally suppressed 
by Constantine I. in 313, 

Pragmatic Sanction, (prdg-mdtik sdngk’shiin.) 
(Civ. Law.) A rescript or answer of the sovereign, de- 
livered by advice of his council to some college, order, 
or body of people who consult him io relation to the 
affairs of their community. A similar answer given to 
an individual is called simply a rescript. —( Hist.) This 
name is given to several important treaties, of which 
tue principal are :— the ordinance of Charles VII. of 
France, in 1438, which formed the foundation of the 
liberties of the Gullican Church; and the arrangement 
made by Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, when, 
hiving no sons, in 1722 he settled his hereditary do- 
minions on his eldest daughter, the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa. 

Prague, (prdg,)a city of the Austrian empiro, C. of 
the kingdom of Bohemia, on the Molduu, 75 m. 8.8.E. 
of Dresden. It contains the oldest of German univer- 
sities, and is full of architectural remains of its former 
importance. P. has considerable manufs. of linen, cot- 
ton, and silken fabrics, hardware, jewelry, musical in- 
struments, &c. This city has sustained memorable 
siezes, and was taken by Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
17H. In 1848 the meeting of the Slavonic Congress 
within its walls called forth such strongly marked dem- 
ocratic demonstrations on the part of the supporters of 
Panslavism (q. v.), that the Austrian government dis- 
solved the conclave, and restored quiet by the summary 

. Method of causing the old and new town to be bom- 
barded for two days. Pop. 157,275. 

Prairie, (pra’re.) [Fr..n meadow.] (Geog.) A term 
applied in the U. States to designate the vast plains 
whi-h are found principally in the northern portion of 
tho Mississippi valley. They are classed as follows :— 
the heathy or bushy, which have springs, and are covered 
with small shrubs, bushes, grape-vines, &c., very com- 
mon in Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. 2. The dry or 
rolling, generally destitute of water, and almost all 
vegetation but grass. These are the most common and 
extensive: the traveller may wander for days in those 
vast and nearly level plains, without wood or water, 
and see no object rising above the horizon. In this 
kind of prairies roam large herds of buffaloes. 3. The 
alluvial, or wet prairies, form the third and smallest 
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rank , and in the.rainy season are frequently over. 
sowed. or contain numerous pools, the waters of which 
pass off solely by evaporation. 

Prai’rie, in Arkansas, an E. central co. Area, 1,060 
square miles. Surface undulating ; soil fertile. Capital, 
Brownsville. 

Prairie-dog. (Z0tl.) A rodent animal, fam. Sciuridæ. 
The P. D. of the Mississippi region, Cynomys ludovict- 
anus, is abt. the size of a Fox Squirrel, but heavier, 
having much the appearance of a miniature woodchuck. 
Its color is reddish-brown above, and brownish- yellow 
below. These animals utter a sharp chirp, which is 
called barking; hence their name. They live in bur- 
rows, and large numbers are often found in the same 
locality, forming communities which the hunters call 
* dog-towns.”’ 

Prairie du Chien, ( 
dog-prairie.] A town of 
100 m. W. of Madison. 

Prairie Grove, (-grév,) a locality in Arkansas, near 
Boston Mountain, where took piace a hotly-contested 
engagement in Dec., 1862, bet. Gen. Blunt's command 
of abt. 15,000 National troope,and abt. an equal number 
of Confederates led by Gen. Hindman. It resulted in the 
retreat of the latter, whose loss was reported at 1,317 
men; National casualties, 1,148. 

Prato. ( preh’to,) a manuf. town of Italy, p. Florence, 9 
m. N.W. of the city of Florence. Pop. 12,500. 

Prawn, (praun.) (Zodl.) Bee MACRURANS. 

Praxiteles, ( prdks-i'a-leez,) one of the most eminent 
of Greek sculptors, flourished abt. 360 B.c., and is sup- 
posed to have been an Athenian contemporary of 
Apelles. Of his works — distinguished for their bar- 
mony of contour, grace of attitude, and tenderness of 
expression — his masterpiece was the nude statue of the 
Cnideun Venus, destroyed by fire at Constantinople abt. 
475 A.D. 

Pre-. ([L.pre.] A particle prefixed to words of Latin 
derivation, to note priority of time, place, or action. 

Pre-Adamites, (-dd'dm-itz.) (Fhilos.) A name desig- 
hating that class of thinkers who entertain a theory 
of the existence of mankind upon the earth anterior 
to Adam. 

Preamble, (predm-bi.) [From L. preambulo, I go 
before.) ( Law.) The introductory matter or pretace to 
a statute, &c., which contains and states the reasons for 
making the enactment; hence, by an amplification of 
use, that which is introductory tu any writing or dis- 
course. 

Prebend, (preb'énd.) [From L. Lat. prebenda, a be- 
stowing.) (#ccl.) The stipend or maintenance a so- 
called prebendary receives vut of the estate of a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church. 

Preble, (preli,) in Ukin a W.S.W. co., bordering on 
Indiana; area, 430 sq. m.s C. Enton. 

Precedence, (presčd'inz.) (From L. præcedens, a 
going before.) In matters of custom and courtesy, the 
right or state of going Lefore another on occasions of 
public ceremonial and the like. 

Precedent, ( prés’e-dent.) [Same deriv.] Generally, an 
original instrument or writing, which serves as an ex- 
emplar from which to draw others and authorize their 
practice. —(Law.) A judicial decision, which serves as 
a rule for future determination in similar or analogous 
cases. 

Precentor, (pre-scn’tor.) [From L. pracentor, a chief 
singer.] (£ccl.) In cathedral worship, the leader or 
principal singer in the choir. 

Precept, (presipt.) (From L. preceptum, a taking 
note ot.) Generally, anything laid down as an authori- 
tative rule of action:—applied more particularly to 
commands touching the observance of moral conduct. — 
(Law.) A command in writing sent by a justice of the 
peace, or other magistrate, for the purpose of causing a 
person, record, &c., to be brought before him. 

Precession of the Equinoxes, ( pre-scsh'dn.) 
(From L. pracessus, a goin before.) (Ast.) See EARTH. 

Precinct., (pre'singkt.) {From L. precinctus, a gird- 
ing.) A territorial or municipal district, division, or 
jurisdiction. 

Precipitate, (pre-sip'etdt.) (Chem.) Anything 
thrown out of a combination of which it is a constitu» 
eut, on the addition of a substance capable of producing 
a new combination with the other constituents. Thus 
if lime be added to a solution of sulphate of magnesia, 
magnesia is precipitated, being displaced by the lime 
which enters into combination with theacid. Thesub 
stance employed to make the P. is called precipitant 
and the substance which is separated by its action, the 

recipilate. 


at’re-doo-she'dn(g.) Fr., 
teconsin, C. of Crawford co., 


P 
division; they are covered with a rich vegetation, and | Précis, (pra’se.) [Fr.] A precise or abridged statemen’ 


have a black, deep, and friable soil, of inexhaustible 


fertility ; in a state of nature they are covered with tall | Precocity, ( pre-kus’e-te.) 


or view: — hence, a compend, abstract, or summary. 
[From L. precoquus, a ma 
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turing early.) (Phystol.) A forced or unnatural ma- 
turity either of the body or the mind. P. has been re- 
ed as au indication of cerebral disease; and Ameri- 
can physicians have not hesitated toidentify this mani- 
festation with chronic inflammation of the membranes 
of the brain. If it is not always, it is often associated 
with such intense activity of the whole system, and 
with morbid conditions, such as the scrofulous diathesis, 
as to usher in actual disease, premature decay, and early 
death. The decay often consists in mental feebleness 
and fatuity ; or where no such formidable issue follows, 
in the reduction of what promised to be transcendent 
genius to commonplace mediocrity. 
Precordial, — — From L. præ, and cordis, 
the heart.) (Afed.) That which has reference to the 


heart. 
Predestination, (pre-dés-te-na’shiin.) 


inario, a resolving beforehand. 


rom L. 
( Theol.) The 
doctrine of the pre-ordination of mankind by the Al- 
mighty to everlasting life or perdition. One who be- 
lieves in this doctrine is called a predestinarian. 
CALVINISM. 

Predetermination, (-detir-mena'shiin.) (Theol.) 
That divine concurrence which is supposed to be mani- 
fested in the performance of human action, whether of 

or evil. 

Predicable, (préd'e-ka-bl.) [Pron L. prædico, I do- 
clare.) (Logic.) A term which can be predicated of 
several others. There are said to be five predicables : 
genus, species, difference, property, and accident. No- 
tions expressed by such terms are formed by the faculty 
termed abstraction. 

Predicament, (pre-dik'a-mčnt.) [Same deriv.] (Log.) 
See CATEGORY. 

Predicate, (préd’e-kdt.) [From L. predico.] (Logic.) 
That part of a proposition which affirms or denies same- 
thing of the subject: thus, in “snow is white, ink is 
not white,” whiteness is the predicate affirmed of snow 
and denied of ink. 

Pre-emption, (-ém’shiin.) [From L. preemptio.] 
(inter. Law.) The right of a state to detain the mer- 
chandise of strangers passed over her seas or through 
her territories, in order to allow her subjects the prefer- 
ence of purchasing the same. — (Amer. Law.) The right 
accorded to settlers upon the public lands belonging 
to the U. 8. govt., to make purchase of them ata cer- 
tain price, in preference to placing them upon the open 
market. 

Preen, (prén.) To clean, arrange, and dress the 
feathers, as is done by birds, to enable them to glide 
more easily through the air or water. For this purpose 
they are furnished with two glands on the rump, which 
secrete an oily substance in a bag, from which they 
draw it with the bill, and spread it over the feathers. 

Pre-existence, (-cgz-Ist’cns.) (Philos.) The existence 
of the human soul, in some one form or other, prior to 
its connection with the body. 

Preface, (préf‘ds.) (From L. prefatio, a speaking 
beforehand.) (Zit.) An introduction to the main matter 
of which a book or discourse consists, by prefixing a 
series of preliminary remarks or observations calculated 
to throw light upon the object, design, or mode of con- 
struction of the subject in question. 

Pre'fect. [From L. prefectus.) (Fr. Pol.) A govern- 
ment functionary who superintends a department. He 
is the head of the executive, exercises most of the gov- 
erninent patronage, including the appointment of a 
sous-préfet for each arrondissement, and in time of tumult 
may call out the military, or provisionally declare a 
state of siege. 

Prefix, (prefiks.) [From L. prefizus, set up in front.] 
(Gram.) A particle put to the beginning of a word, 
either to vary its form or alter its signification. 

Prehensile, ( pre-hén’sil.) [From L. prehensus, grasped. 
Fitted by nature to seize, grasp, or lay hold of, as the 
tails of certain monkeys. 

Prehistoric, (-his-dr'ik.) Relating to times anterior 
to authentic history. 

Prehnite, (prain'tt.) (Min.) A hydrous silicate of 
alumina, originally discovered at the Cape of Good 
Hope by Prehn. Has been called shorl, emerald, 
ehrysoprase, felspath, chrysolite, and zodlite. It is mas- 
sive or crystallized, but the form of its crystals cannot 

_ be determined in consequence of their aggregation. 

Prejudice, (préw-dis.) [Fr., from L. prejudicio, I 
decide beforehand.) A judgment neither founded upon, 
nor consistent with, reason; the error of ignorance, 
weakuees, or idleness. It is the enemy of all truth, 
knowledge, and improvement, and is the blindness of 
the mind, rendering its powers not only useless but 
mischievous. Innumerable are the prejudices we im- 
bibe in our yeith; we are accastonied: to believe with- 
oat reflection, and to receive opinions =e Sers 
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without examining the grounds by which they are sup- 


ported. 

Prelate, (prél’dt.) [From L. prelatus, borne in ad- 
vance.] (Eccl.) An ecclesiastié raised to the dignity of 
the mitre, as an archbishop or bishop. 

Preliminary, (prelim’e-na-re.) (From L. pre, bə- 
fore, and limen, the ar ate In general, denotes 
something to be examined and determined before an. 
affair can be treated effectually. The preliminaries of 
peace consist chiefly in settling the powers of ambassa- 
dors, and points which may be in dispute must be de- 
termined previous to the treaty itself. 

Prelumbar, (-tim’bdr.) [From Lat. pre, and lumbi, 
the loins.) (Anat.) Having reference to the region in 
front of the loins. 

Premier, ( Aa mefr) [Er., the first, from L. primus.] 
(Eng. Pol.) The prime-minister, or chief member of the 
government. 

Premises, —— [From L. premissus, sent in. 
advance.) (ZLog.) The first two propositions of a syllo- 
gism, from which the inference or conclusion is drawn. 
Also, propositions antecedently proposed or proved.— 
(Law.) Lands, tenements, &c., before mentioned in a. 
lease or deed. 

Premium, (pre’me-tim.) [From L. premium.] Prop- 
erly, a reward or recompense; but it is chiefly used in. 
a mercantile sense for the sum of money given to an 
insurer, whether of ships, houses, lives, &c. Also, 
the money paid by a purchaser in excess of the prime- 
cost of an article,a share in a public company, &c. 
Also, the recompense or prize offered for a specific dis- 
covery, or for success in an enterprise. 

Premunire, —— [Corrupted from L. premo- 
nere, to cite.} (Eng. Law.) The offence of introducing 
forcign authority into the kingdom and its colonies. 

Prender (pren car [From L. prehendere, to take 
or clutch.} (Zaw.) The right of taking a thing before- 
it is offered. 

Prenzlan, (préne/lou 
Brandenburg, on the 
Pop. 13,000. 

Preparation, (pr¢p-a-ra’shiin.) [From L. preparatio, 
a making ready.) (Mus.) The previous adjustment o 
two notes by the introduction of which a note intended 
to become a discord is heard in the preceding harmony. 

Prepense, (-péne’.) [From L. prepensua, weighed be- 
forehand.|] (ZLaw.) An epithet applied to actions at- 
tended with premeditation and forethought; whence- 
the term malice prepense. 

Preposition, P prip-o-tish'tin,) [From L, præpositio, 
from præpono, I put before.) (Gram.) A part of speech 
which denotes the relations between the things signified. 
by various words in a sentence. 

Prerogative, (-róg'a-tīiv.) [From L. prerogativus, 
asked for before.) Literally, any exclusive or peculiar 
right or privilege. The royal or dirine prerogative is 
that special preëminence which is claimed by a sover- 
eign, not only over all his subjects, but over the ordi- 
nary course of the common law, in virtue of his regal 
dignity as assumed to be inherited direct from God. 

Presburg, (prés‘boorg,) (anc. Posonium,) a city of 
Hungary, of which kingdom it was formerly the cap., 
on the Danube, 34 m. 8.8.E. of Vienna. The Austrian 
emperors are crowned here as kings of Hungary. Its. 
manufactures comprise silk and woollen goods, tobacco,. 
leather, liqueurs, &c. Pop. 46,544. 

Presbyopia, (préz-be-c’pe-ah.) (From Gr. bus, 
old, and dps, an eye.) (Afed.) That defect of vision by 
which objects that are near are seen confusedly, but 
those at a distance more distinctly. It proceeds from 
various causes, but generally from too great flatness in. 
the crystalline humor, and is common among aged 


a manuf. town of Prussia, p. 
cker, 70 m. N.N.E. of Potsdam. 


persons. 
Presby ter, ez’be-tir.) Ware Gr. presbyteros, Liter- 
ally, an elder.] (Eccl. Hist.) Among the early Chrise. 


tians, an elder, or one who had the spiritual charge of 
a congregation, and exercised a general superinten- 
dence over religious matters. The word is derived from 

* the Greek translation of the Old Testament, where it 
generally is understood to mean ruler or governor. It 
was a title of office and dignity — not of age — and, in 
this sense, persons whose office would seem to be in all 
respects the same as that of bishops, are sometimes 
styled P. in the New Testament. 

Presbyterian Church, (-te’re-<dn.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
A Christian Church which, in its polity, holds to the 
equality of all ministers or “ presbyters,” and rejects all 
prelates, under the authority of a govt. constituted liko 
that of the U. States; and, in doctrine, holds to the 
theological system known as Reformed, Calvinistic, or 
Augustinian. The name is derived from the Greek word: 
presbyteros, an elder, which expresses the system of: 

church-government by presbyteries or associations of 
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teaching and ruling elders. The pr , Or associa- 
tion of ministers (and elders) is the leading judiciary. 
The whole care of the fiock is committed to teaching 
elders and ruling elders. The two classes of the elders 
are of equal authority in all ecclesiastical bodies. A 
series of judications rising one above another secures to 
each church the watch and care of its appropriate judi- 
catories, and to the whole body an efficient system of 
review and control. Though there may be much diver- 
sity in the names of the several judicatories, as well as 
in the minuter details of arrangement, yet any church 
-embodying the above principles is strictly a Presbyte- 
rian church. The Church of Scotland, which was the 
mother of the P. Church in the U. States, may be said to 
have had its remote origin in the first introduction of 
the principles of the Reformation into that country 
about 1527. In 1684, Francis Mackenzie, a P. clergy- 
man, who came to this country from Ireland, organized 
a church at Snow Hill, Maryland. From this begin- 
ning has sprung a religious denomination which at tho 
prenent day in the U. S. is divided into 259 presbyteries, 

ncluding 4,238 ministers and 446,561 communicants.— 
II. The P. (South) had in 1869, when it united with the 
P. C., 55 presbyteries, #10 ministers, and 82,014 com- 
municants. — III. The Cumberland Presbyterians sepa- 
rated from the main body in 1810. They maintain — 
L That neither election nor reprobation is absolute, but 
that Christians are elected in consideration of their vol- 
untary obedience, and that the wicked are reprobated 
because of their voluntary rejection of Christ. 2. That 
‘Christ tasted death for every man. 3. That all dying 
in infancy are saved through Christ and the sanctifying 
agency of the Holy Spirit. 4. That the Holy Spirit 
operates on all men in such a manner that they might 
be saved; and that the reason why the influence of the 
Spirit is effectual in one case and not in another, de- 
pends, not on the mode or extent of the operation, but 
on the disposition and conduct of the individual moved 
upon. The denomination possesses 99 preshyteries, about 
1,600 ministers, and 130,000 communicants. The total 
number of members attached to the various P. churches 
in the U. S. in 1894 was 1,270,330 

‘Presbytery, (privbe-tir-c.) [From Gr. presbyterion, 
an assembly of elders.) (Æccłl.) In the Presbyterian 
Church, a body or council of elders. 

Prescot, (prés’két,)a manuf. town of England, co. Lan- 
caster, 8 m. E.N.E. of Liverpool. Pop. 13,197. 

APres‘cott, WILLIAM HICKLING, a distinguished Ameri- 
can historian, B. at Salem, Mass., 1796. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1514, and entered upon the study of the 
law, which, however, after his return from a course of 
European travel, he abandoned for the pursuits of lit- 
erature. Despite his sufferings from impaired vision — 
through the total loss of one eye, and organic weakness 
in the other — he entered with ardor upon the study of 
the Spanish language and literature — studies which 
gave to the world in course of years, a series of histori- 
cal works of the highest class: The History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella (1837); Conquest of Mexico (1843); 

of Peru (1847); and the History of the Reign o 
Philip IT. (3 vols., 1855-8), a work he did not live to 

complete. D. 1859. 

‘Pres’cott, in Arizona Ter., a town, seat of the territo- 
rial govt., and C. of Yavapai co.; N. Lat. 34° 7’, W. Lon. 
112° 20. It is in the centre of a rich gold-mining dist. 
—In Canada, prov. Ontario, a N.E. county, b. on Ot- 
tawa river; area, 475 square miles; capital, L’Original. 
—A town in Grenville county, 112 miles south-west of 
Montreal. 

sPrescription, (pre-skrip’shiin.) [From L. prescriptio, 
from prescribo, I write before.] (ZLaw.) A right and 
title toa thing grounded upon a continued possession. 
P. is negative, when it relates to realty or corporeal here- 
ditameats; positive, when to incorporeal hereditaments. 
It is personal when it is in a man and his ancestors; if 
it is in right of a particular estate, it is termed P. in que 
estate. P. supposes a grant, and therefore can exist with 
regard to those things only which can pass by grant. 
In almost all the States there are express statute pro- 
visions regulating the doctrine of P. Generally, an un- 
interrupted possession of 20 years is required for the 
acquisition of real rights. —( Aed.) The formula of a 
remedy for a disease, and the manner of using it, as 
given by a physician. 

. Presentation, ( prés-en-ta’shiin. pron L. presenta- 
tio, a placing before.] (Ecel. Taek he act of a patron 
offering his clerk to the bishop, to be instituted ina 
benefice of his gift. An advowson is the right of P. A 
patron may revoke his P. before institution, but not 
afterwards. 

Presentment, (-sént/ment.) [From L. præsento, I 
place before.) (Law.) An information by the jury in 
a court, before a judge who has jurisdiction la the matter. 
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Properly speaking, it is the notice taken by the grand 
jury: of their own knowledge, without any bill of im 

ctment at the suit of the government, of any offence, 
nuisance, libel, &c.—(Com.) The production of a prom: 
iasory note or bill of exchange to the party on whom it 
is drawn, for his acceptance (if it be a bill of exchange), 
i to — persun bound to pay either, for payment 
thereof. 


Presents, ( ey From L. presentas literas, the 


writing under notice.} (Zaw.) A phrase used in draw 
ing up a deed of conveyance, lease, mortgage, &c., 
which reads “ Know all men by these presents ;"’ that 
is, by the writing itself (per ae 

Present Tense, (prézént ténz.) [From L. presens.] 
(Gram.) That tense or form of a verb which expreases 
an action or being in the present time, as “I am wait- 
ing;” or something tbat exists at all times, as “ Knowl- 
edge is supreme over ignorance;’’ or which expresses 
general truths, traits, or habitudes; as, dogs bark, 
ships sail, children cry, &c. 

President, (préze-dént.) [From L. præsideo, I sit 
foremost.] An officer appointed to preside over a cor- 
poration, company, or assembly of men: to keep order, 
manage their concerns, or regulate their proceedings. 
Also, an officer appointed or elected to govern a prove 
ince or territory, or to administer the government of a 
nation. A Vice-President is one who is second in author- 
ity to the P., and performs the duties of P. when the 
latter is disabled or absent.— (Am. Pol.) The supreme 
executive officer of the United States of America is 
styled president. The qualifications required of a per- 
son raised to this dignity are, to be a natural-born citi- 
zen of the age of 55 years, and to have resided 14 years 
within the States. The election is by electoral colleges 
in every State. These colleges contain, in each State, 
a number of electors equal to all the senators and rep- 
resentatives of that State in Congress. The colleges in 
each State vote by ballot fora PF. (and at the same time 
for a vice-P.); and the votes of all the electors, taker 
in this manner, are counted by the P. of the Senate; 
if in this numeration any person is found to have an 
absolute majority of votes, he is duly elected; if not, 
the election is made by the House of Representatives 
between the three persons having the highest number ; 
in which case the votes are tuken by States, and a ma- 
jority of all the States is necessary to constitute a 
choice. Should the P, die during his term of office, he 
is succeeded by the vice-P. In his legislative capacity, 
the P. has the power of approving bills sent to him 
after passing both Houses of Congress, or of returning 
them to the house in which they originated with his 
objections annexed. In the latter case, the bill must 
be reconsidered by that house; and if, on reconsidera- 
tion, it obtain a majority of two-thirds in both houses, 
it passes into a law. In his executive capacity, he is 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the Union, 
and of tho State militias when called into the service 
of the Union; he has the power of reprieving and par- 
doning except in cases of impeachment; he has power 
to make treaties, with the consent of the Senate (by a 
majority of two-thirds); he nominates ambassadors, 
consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are 
not vested elsewhere by the Constitution, but all nomi- 
nations are subjected to the approval of the Senate. 
The P. holds his office for the term of four years. 

Presque Isle, (présk il,) in Michigan, Lower Penin- 
sula, a N.E. co., washed by Lake Huron; area, 700 8q. 


m. 

Press, (prés.) [From L. presso, I squeeze together.] 
(Mech.) Any machine or apparatus by which things 
are compressed, or made close and compact. 

Press’-gang, (-ging.) [From press, and gang, a body 
of — (Eng. Hist.) Formerly, a detachment of sea- 
men, under command of a naval officer, empowered to 
impress men intw the navy in time of war and scarcity 
of sailors. 

Pressure, (présh’yir.) [From L. — compressed. ] 
(Statics.) A force counteracted by another force, so 
that no motion is produced. When a body is laid on aa 
horizontal table, its weight will be counteracted by the 
resistance ‘of the table; this resistance is a pressure. 
A pressure tending to compress the body on which is 
acts is termed a thrust when applied from without, ana 
a reaction when called into existence by a thrust, When 
a body is acted on by two equal and opposite pressures 
which tend to produce elongation, each is termed a 
strain or tension, the former term being used when the 
body is inflexible, the latter when it is flexible. Thus 
we — of the strain of a tie beam and the tension of 
a cor 

Pressa’-work, (-wiirk.) (Printing.) The 
taking impressions from type by means of 
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distinguished from eomposing, or the arrangement of 

the types — to their entering the press. 
Prestissimo, ( prés-tis’se-mo.) [It., very quick) ( Mus.) 

The most rapid degree known in musical composi- 


tion. 

Presto, ( presto.) [It., quick.] (Mua) A direction to 
play a certain part or passage in a rapid lively manner. 

Preston, (prés’ttin,) an important manuf. borough of 
England, co. Lancaster, on the Ribble, 28 m. N.E. of 
Liverpool. Pop. 85,428. 

Pres’ton, in W. Virginia, a N.E. co., b. by Pennsylva- 
nia and Maryland; area, €09 squaro miles; Capital, 
Kingwood. 

Pres'‘tonburg, (burg) in Kentucky, a village, capital 
of Floyd county, 120 miles E.S E. of Lexington. Near 
it, January 7, 1862, Col. Garfield, at tbe head of 3,000 
National troops, routed 2,500 Confederates under Gen. 
Marshall. 

Presumption, (pre-ziim’shtiin.) [From L. presumo, 
I take for granted.) (Zaw.) The taking for granted 
the truth of a certain state of facts by the common cus- 
tom of law. i 

Presumptive Evidence, (-zňm'liv.) (Same deriv.] 
(Zaw.) That evidence which is derived from circum- 
stances that necessarily or usually attend a fact, as dis- 
tinct from direct evidence or positive proof. — P. Heir. 
See IEIR. 

Pretence, (preténs’.) [From L. pretensus, an assum 
tion.) (Her.) An escutcheon of P. is a small shield 
placed in the centre of the field of a larger coat of 
arms or escutcheon. 

Pretender, (pre-ténd’tir.) (Eng. Hist.) An epithet 
bestowed by the Whig or Hanoverian party upon the 
son and grandson of James II. on account of their 
pretensions to the English crown. The latter, Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, was commonly called the Young 
Pretender. 

Preterimperfect, (pre-tir-im-pirfékt.) [From L. 
preteritus, past, and tmperfectus, incomplete.]} (Oran) 
Designating that tense which is expressive of action 
being carried on at atime past; as, I was reading; — 
it is also often called the imperfect tense. 

Preterite, (pre'tir-it.) [From L. præteritus, past.) 
(Gram.) The tense which expresses an action perfectly. 
past or finished, but without a specification of time; as 
scripsi, I have written. It is called also the perfect 
tense. 

Preterition, ( pre-tir-ish'tin.) [From L. preteritio, a 
passing over.) (2thel.) A figure by which, while pre- 
tending to pass over anything, we make a summary 
mention of it; as, “I will not say the prince is noble, 
or that he is as learned as he is accomplished,” &c. The 
most artful praises are those bestowed by way of P., — 
(Law.) A testator’s omission of some one of his heirs 
entitled to a share in the succession. 

Preteritive, (pre-tir’e-tiv.) (Gram.) A term applied 
to verbs used mainly or altogether in the past tense. 
Preternatural, (ndtit-rdl.) [From L. preter, more 
than, and naturalis, natural. n epithet for those 
events in the physical world which are deemed extraor- 
dinary, but not miruculous; in distinction from events 
which are supernatural, which cannot be produced by 
physical laws or powers, and must therefore be dua to 

the direct intervention of a superior Being. 

Preterperfect, (-piir’ fet.) [From L. preter, beyond, 


and perfectus, complete.) (Gram.) An epithet equiva- | 


lent to preterite; applied to the tense of verbs which 
expresses action or being absolutely past; as, scripei, I 
wrote. 

——— (-ploo’piir-féke.) om L. pre- 
ter, beyond, plus, more, and perfectus, complete.] (Gram.) 
An epithet designating the tense of verbs which ex- 
presses action or being past, prior to another past event 
or time; as, scri m, I had written. 

Prevarication, (-vdr-e-ka’'shiin. L. prevericatio, 
from prevericor, I walk crookedly. deviation from 
the plain path of truth and fair dealing; a shuffling or 
quibbling to evade the truth of the disclosure of truth. 

Priam, (pri’dm.) (Heroic Hist.) The son of Laome- 
don, and last king of Troy. Homer has introduced him 
frequently in the Iliad, and especially near the end of 
the poem, where he visits the tent of Achilles, to ran- 
rom the corpse of his son Hector. He was said to have 
had 50 sons; and he was killed during the sack of Troy 
by Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles. 


Priapus, — Myth.) <A typeof fecundity, 
the son of chus and Venus, and the god of gardens, 
orchards, &c. 


Price Current, (-kir’r'nt.) (Com.) A published list 
or enumeration of the various articles of merchandise, 
with their prices, the duty (if any) payable on them 
when imported or exported, and the drawbacks occa- 
sionally allowed upon their exportation. 
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Prichard, Jamzs Cow es, (prich’drd,) an eminent 
English scientist, B. at Ross, 1785; D. 1848. His princi- 
pal works are Researches tnto the Physical History of 
Mankind (3d ed., 5 vols., 1849); The Natural History of 
Man (1843); and The Diseases of the Nervous System. 

Prickhle, ( prikl.) [A.8. priccle.] (Bot.) A hard coni- 
cal sharp elevation of the epidermis: hence, prickly, 
furnished with prickles, as the stem of a rose. —(Zodl.) 
An acuminate process on a fish or other animal. 

Prickly Pear, (-par.) (Bot.) See OPUNTIA. 

Pride of India, (-in'deah.) (Bot.) See MELIACEE. 

Priego, ( pre-a’go,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Cordova, 
35 m. S.E. of the city of Cordova. Pop. 13,500. 

Priessnitz, ViNCENz, ( prees’nitz,) founder of the sys- 
tem of hydropathy, or “cold-water cure,” was B. at 
Grilifenberg, Austrian Silesia, 1799. In that city he 
opened an institution in 1826, to which resorted great 
— of individuals from all parts of Europe. D. 

Priest, ( prèst.) [From Gr. presbyteros, an elder.) Ao- 
cording to the modern acceptation of the word, a per- 
son who is set apart or consecrated to the ministry 
of the Gospel. In its more general sense, the word in- 
cludes all orders of the clergy duly licensed according 
to the forms and rules of each respective denomination 
of Christians; but Protestants are accustomed to apply 
the word more especially to clergymen of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion.—In the days of Moses, the office 
of priest was restricted to the tribe of Levi. The priest- 
hood consisted of three orders, the kigh -priest, the 
priests, and the Leviles; and the office was made heredi- 
tary in the family of Aaron.— Among pagans, priests 
were persons whose appropriate business was to offer 
sacrifices and perform other sacred rites. 

Priestley, Joserns, ( prést‘le,) an English chemist and 
natural philosopher, B. near Leeds in 1733. He early 
became a dissenting minister, and afterward a tutor in 
the famous school at Warrington. In 1767 he published 
a History of Electricity, encouraged thereto by Dr. 
Franklin; and became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
the same year. Later he discovered oxygen, and nitrous 
and muriatic gases; as also the effect of respiration on 
the blood, and the tendency of vegetable life to restore 
to vitiated air its vivifying principle. In 1772-4 he 
published Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion ; 
and, later, incurred such public hostility by his hetero- 
dox views regarding Christianity, that he was obliged 
to emigrate to the U. States, where he D. in 1804. 

Priests of the Mission, or Lazarista, (lizdr- 
tsts.) (Eccl. Hist.) A congregation of priests established 
at Paris in 1625 by St. Vincent de Paul, for imparting 
spiritual instruction to the poor. They take the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and extended their 
labors to the U. States in 1817, in which country they 
have abt. 12 houses. 

Prim, (prim) (Bot.) See LIGUSTRUM. 

Prim, Juan, Conve pe Reuss, and MARQUES DE Los OAS- 
TILLEJO8, a Spanish general and statesman, B. in Cata- 
lonia, 1814. He joined the Progresistas party against Es- 
partero in 1843, and in 1860 commanded a division of the 
army in the war inst Morocco, in which he greatly 
distinguished himself. In 1861-2, he held command of 
the Spanish contingent to the allied force which in- 
vaded Mexico; and, in 1868, led the revolutionists who 
deprived Isabella of the Spanish crown; after whose 
abdication he became minister of war, commander-in- 
chief, and virtual dictator of the kingdom. In 1871 he 
acted with Serrano in conferring the crown of Spain 
upon Amadeus of Savoy. Assassinated in the same 


year. 

Primacy, ( a A [From L. primatus, belonging 
to the first.) (Æcel.) e office, station, or dignity of 
a primate, or metropolitan archbishop; that is to say, 
of. the chief dignitary of a national church. 

Prima-donna, (premah-dòn'nah.) [It., leading lady.] 
( Mus.) The chief female singer in an opera or oratorio. 

Prima-facie, (pri makfa she-e.) (L. at first sight.] 
(Law.) The -facie evidence of a fact, signifies such 
evidence as is sufficient to establish the fact, unless re- 


butted. 

Primage, ( i.) (formerly called Hat - MONET.) 
(Com.) Jagat ay CA or allowance payable to the 
master and mariners of a ship, by shippers or cone 
signors of goods, for their trouble in loading such 
cargo. It varies in different pieces according to local 
custom, and is usually added to, and made payable 
along with, the freight. 

Pri’maries. (Zo0l.) See FRATHERS. 

Prima Assemblies, (pri’ma-re ds-sčm'blees.) 
( Pol.) ose assemblies in which all the citizens of a 
state are entitled to be present, and to speak and vote ; 
as distinguished from diets, or representative parliaments 
P. A. constituted the characteristic legislative featurm 
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* the old Athenian polity.—Primary Colors. (Opt.) See 

OLOR. 

Primate. (Eccl.) See Primacy. 

Primaticcio, Francesco, (pre-mah-tit’cho,) an Italian 
painter and architect of the Bolognese School, B. 1490; 
D. 1570. 

Prime, (prim.) [From L. primus, the first.) (Eccl.) 
In the Rom. Cath. Church, the first canonical hour, or 
that which follows lauds. —(Calisthenics.) In fencing, 
the point of the principal guards. —P. of the Moon. ( Ast.) 
The aspect of the new moon, during three days after 
her change. — P. Moves. (Phys.) The sources whence mo- 
tive-power is obtained; as steam, electro-magnetism, 
&c. —P. Numbers. (Artth.) Numbers which cannot be 
divided by any whole number greater than unity, or 
leas than themselves; thus 5,7, &c. They are termed 
prime because they may be conceived to exist before 
those formed from them by multiplication, and which 
are said to be composite. Numbers are said to be prime 
to each other when they have no common measure other 
than 1.—P. Vertical. (Ast.) The vertical circle of the 
sphere which intersects the meridian at right angles, 
and passes through the E.and W. points of the horizon. 

Primer, (prim’tr.) (Typog.) See TYPE. 

Priming, (prim'ing.) From L. primus.] ( Paint.) The 
first batch of color laid on canvas, or on a building, 
wall, &c.—(Steam-Engin.) The spray with which wet 
steam is charged in the boilers and cylinders of steam- 
engines. Minute particles of water after being carried 
into the cylinder, collect in a body, and thus obstruct- 
ing the passage of the piston, cause a considerable loss 
of steam-power. 

Primitive, (prim’e-tiv.) [From L. primttivus, the 
earliest.] (Gram.) A root or original word in a lan- 

age, — in contradistinction to derivative; thus, God 
s a primitive, godly a derivative. 

Primogeniture, ( pri-mojeén'e-tir.) From L. primo- 
genius, first-born. } (raw) The law of the first-born, 
in its application (as in some countries) to the inheri- 
tance of descendible honors and the enjoyment of en- 
tailed estates. 

Prim’/rose. (Bot.) See PRIMULACEA. 

Primula, (Botl.) See PRIMULACER. 

Primulaceer, (prim-u-la'se-e.) [From L. primus, first 
— to indicate the early opening of the flowers in some 
species.| (Bot.) An O. of herbaceous plants, all. Cor- 
tusales, having usually opposite, frequently radical, ex- 
stipulate leaves, and flowers on single or umbellate 
scapes. The Primroses, gen. Primula, are deservedly 
favorites, the Bird's Eye (Primula farinosa), the Chinese 
Primrose (Primula sinensts), and many other species, 
being among the finest of our garden plants. 

Prince, (prinz.) [From L. princeps, the chief.) Gen- 
erally, a title accorded to sovereign rulers; in a more 
restricted sense, a title of honor given to any male 
member of a royal family. 

Prince Edward Island, (i’ldnd,) an island of 
N. America, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, belonging 
to Canada and separated by Northumberland Strait 
from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia on the W. and 
8.; bet. N. Lat. 460-479, W. Lon. 62°-64°, Area, 2173 
sq. m. Generally undulating in surface, and well- 
wooded and watered, it possesses an excellent soil, pro- 
ductive of the cereals, especially oats in great quanti- 
ties. Horses are largely reared and exported. Coal and 
sandstone constitute the chief minerals, and ship-build- 
ing the staple mechanical industry. It is divided into 
3 cos. Cap. Charlotte Town. Discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot in 1497, and first settled by the French, it became 
an English colony in 1758, and received its present 
name (after Edward, Duke of Kent, father of Queen 
Victoria) in 1800. . 93,338. 

Prince Edward, (-¢d’ward,) in Canada W., a 8.E. 
co., washed by Lake Ontario; area, 330 aq. m.; C. Pic- 
ton. Pop. 20,336.— In Virginia, a 8. central co.; area, 
800 sq. m.; C. Prince Edward Court-House. 

Prince George, (Jorj,) in Maryland, a 8. co., on the 
Virginian frontier, and separated by the Potomac from 
the Dist. of Columbia; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Upper Marl- 
borough.—In Virginia, a 8.E. co.; area, 800 sq. m.; C. 
Prince George Court-House. 

Prince Leopold, (-lc’o-pcld,) in Brit. America, an 
island at the W. extremity of Barrow Strait; N. Lat. 
74° 5°, W. Lon. 90°. 

Prince of Wales my obs 'ago, a group of 
islands in Alaska, lying bet. N. Lat. 54° 25-569 30’, and 
W. Lon. 1329-1349, 

Prince of Wales Islands, a cluster in Torres’ 
Strait, off the N.E. coast of Australia, at the N.E. en- 
trance to the Gulf of Carpentaria; 8. Lat. 10° 20 E. 
Lon. 144°. 

Prince Regent Bay, (-re‘jént-,) an inlet of Brit. 
America, in Baffin’s Bay, on the W. coast of Greenland ; 
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N. Lat. 76°, W. Lon. 66°. — Prince Racent INLET affords 
a water-passage bet. Barrow Strait and the Gulf q 
Boothia, bet. N. Lat. 72°-74°, and W. Lon. 88°-95°. 

Prince’s Feather. (Bot.) See AMARANTACES. 

Princess Anne, (prin’scs,) in Virginia, a S.E. co. 
washed by the Atlantic and Chesapeake Bay ; area, 420 
sq. m.; C. Princess Anne Court-House. 

Princeton, (prins‘tin,) in Illinois, a town, C. of 
Bureau county, 109 m. W.S.W. of Chicago.—In Indiana, 
a thriving town, capital of Gibson county, 25 miles 8. 
of Vincennes—In New Jersey, a borough of Mercer 
county, 10 miles N.E. of Trenton, with a College, one 
of the best of American educational] institutions of the 
highest class. 

Prince William, (-witl’ydm,) in Virginia, a N.E. co., 
on the Maryland border; area, 325 ‘sq.m; C. Brents- 


ville. 

Prince William Henry’s Island,70 m. in cir- 
cuit, lies in the Pacific Ocean, in 8. Lat. 1° 32’, E. Lon. 
149° 30’. 

Prince William Sound, an inlet of the Pacific 
Ocean, in Alaska, bet. N. Lat. 60°-61° 20’, W. Lon. 146°- 
148°, It contains a number of islands. 

Principal, (prin‘se-pdl.) [From L. principalis, origi- 
nal.) (Com.) The sum due or lent, so called in opposi- 
tion to interest. —(Law.) The absolute perpetrator of 
a crime is called a principal in the first degree ; a prt: 
pal in the second degree is one who is present aiding and 
abetting; distinguished from accessory. 

Principality, (prinsepdl'e-te.) [From L. Lat. prin. 
cipalitas, belonging to a prince.] The territory ruled by 
a prince, or that which confers a princely title ; as, the 
Principality of Wales. 

Principato-Citeriore, (prin-che-pah’to-che-ta-re-o/e 
ra,)ap. of 8. Italy, washed by the Mediterranean, ana 
b. E. by Potenza. Area, 2,400 sq. m. Surface moun- 
tainous; soil fertile. C. Salerno. Pop. 528,256.— P. 
ULTERIORE, a p. of S. Italy, b. 8. by the above-named 
prov., N. by Capitanata and part of Molise. Area, 1,800 
sq.m. Surface mountainous. C. Avellino. Pop. 355,621. 

Principle, (prin’se-pl.) [From L. principium.) Gen- 
erally, the origin, source, or primordial sense or sub- 
stance of anything. Scientifically, a truth admitted 
either without proof, or considered as having been be- 
fore proved. Ethically, that which is believed, and 
serves as a rule of action or the basis of a system; as, 
the principles of morality. 

Printing, (print’ing.) [From It. imprenta, an impres- 
sion. } e art of taking impressions from wooden 
blocks, metal types, or plates, upon paper, silk, calico, or 
any other substance. It is that very important art by 
means of which copies of books are multiplied, and 
consequently knowledge and science diffused among 
mankind, It is understood to have been practised at 
least fifty years before the Christian era, in China; but 
Chinese P. differs essentially from European, and the 
merit of rendering the art truly valuable to the human 
race belongs to him who first introduced movable types. 
In their earliest essays, Guttenberg and Faust, at Mentz, 
used wooden blocks, on which the letters were cut 
in the Chinese manner; and from the specimens that 
remain, it appears that they impressed only one side 
of the paper, and then pasted the blank faces of every 
two leaves together, to form but one, with print on 
either side. About the year 1450, they used single let- 
ters of wood; aud at length, letters of metal. This last 
great invention is generally attributed to Scheeffer, first 
the servant, and afterwards the partner and son-in-law, 
of Faust. As the Gothic or German letters, used in 
the earliest P., were such a complete fac-simile of 
the manuscripts which they copied, at the present day 
it often requires the aid of chemistry to determine 
whether a given volume is manuscript or a production 
of the press; particularly as the ornamental letters and 
the borders were filled in by hand, after the book was 
printed. The Roman type was first introduced by 
Sweynhein and Paunartz, at Rome; and the Italic by 
Aldus. The earliest complete Greek work was a gram- 
mar of that language, printed at Milan in 1476. The 
Pentateuch, which appeared in 1482, was the firet work 

rinted in the Hebrew character; and the earliest 
nown Polyglott Bible— Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic, 


Greek, Latin — issued from the press of Genoa in 1516. . 


The art of P. was first introduced into England by 
William Caxton, who established a press in Weat- 
minister, some time betweon 1471 and 1474. The 
workmen by whom the art of P. is performed form 
two distinct branches:—1. Compositors, who range 
and dispose the letters into words, lines, pages, and 
sheets; and 2. Pressmen, who apply the ink and take 
off the impressions. Until a comparatively recent 
period, the P. press was formed chiefly of wood; and 
for the first essential modification of it the world is 
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indebted to Earl Stanhope. The Sanhope press is com- 
posed entirely of iron; the table on which the types 
rest, and the platen (or surface which produces the 
ian pression), are made perfectly level; a beautiful com- 
bination of levers is added to give motiun to the screw, 
causing the platen to descend with increasing force, 
till it reaches the type, when a very great power is ob- 
tained. Various other iron presses, more or less upon the 
principle of the “Stanhope,” with such improvements 
as time and further experience suggested, were subse- 
quently made; among which the ingenious inventions 
of Clymer, Ruthven, Cogger, and Cope deserve to be 
mentioned. They were altogether, constructed on the 
rinciple of a rect tng, not a continual motion; and it 
a remarkable fact that from the invention of P. to the 
ear 1798, a period of — 300 years, no important 
mprovement was introduced into this art. A new era 
, however, arrived, when the demands for prompt 
circulation of political intelligence required powers of 
P. newspapers beyond the reach of the most expedi- 
tious hand presswork; and at length the automatic P. 
machine struggled into existence. A mere outline of 
the improvements which have taken place since the 
commencement of the present century would occupy 
many pages. The great triumph in the art has, how- 
ever, been the introduction of cylindrical machinery. 
The suggestion of this important change belongs to W. 
Nicholson; but the first working machines were erected 
by König, a Saxon, who was engaged for several yearg in 
England in bringing his contrivances to perfection; and, 
at length, the reader of the “Times” was told, on Nov., 
1814, that he held in his hand a newspaper printed by 
machinery, and by the power of steam. This machine 
roduced 1,100 impressions per hour, and subsequent 
mprovements raised the number to 1,800. The next 
machine, also by König, was one that printed both sides 
of the sheet, by conveying it from one cylinder to an- 
other. This was made in 1815, and printed 1,000 sheets 
on both sides per hour. In the same year Cowper ob- 
tained a patent for curving stereotype plates, for the 
purpose of fixing them on a cylinder. These machines, 
though only — for stereotype P., first showed the 
best method of furnishing, distributing, and applying 
the ink by rollers. But it was reserved for an Ameri- 
can inventor to make the first successful type-revolv- 
ing machine. In 1847, Mr. Hoe, of New York, succeeded 
in perfecting his widely-known machine. In Hoe’s 
machines the types are placed upon an horizontal cylin- 
der of about six and a half feet in diameter. When put 
in motion, this — with the types thereon, is in 
succession carried to the corresponding horizontal im- 
pression -cylinders, where the sheets take the image 
of the letters, which, by a number of ingenious move- 
ments, have been previously covered with ink. The 10- 
oylinder preases, such as are used in America and Lon- 
dan by the leading journals, strike off 15,000 impres- 
sions per hour. When this wonderful press was in- 
‘vented, it was thought that the perfection of rapidity 
in the printing art had been reached. The Hoe press 
is calculated to work off one side of the paper at a 
time; and efforts were made subsequently, as before, to 
devise a machine which would work both sides at once. 
e result is the celebrated Walter press, used by the 
London Times, which prints from 10,000 to 15,000 sheets 
per hour; also, a new press invented in Paris, of about 
equal speed ; and, lastly, the press invented by William 
Bullock of Philadelphia, which prints from 10,000 to 
16,000 copies of a journal by the hour, both sides at 
once, and feeds itself from rolls of paper, from which 
about 10,000 perfect copies per hour of a newspaper are 
printed automatically, and delivered ready cut up, so 
that 2 men can do the work which 12 men used to be 
required todo. See TYPE. 

Prior, (pri’ér.) [L., superior.) (Eccl.) The superior 
of a convent of monks; or tho next in dignity to an 
abbot when there is one. 

Pri’or, Marriew, an English poet, B. in Dorset, 1664; 
D. 1721. His pocms are chiefly remarkable for their 
airy vivacity of style and smoothness of versification. 

Prism, ( prism.) [From Gr. prisma, a seeing.) (Geom.) 

solid whose upper and lower sides are equal and simi- 
Jar figures, and whose lateral surfaces are plane paral- 
lelograms. If the bases are triangular, it is called a 
friangular P.; if square, a quadrangular P. A right P. 
has its sides perpendicular to its ends; an oblique P. is 
that of which the two sides are oblique to the ends. — 
(Opt.) A triangular-shaped piece of glass or other 
transparent medium with polished surfaces. The sec- 
tion may be either a right angle, an equilateral, or an 
isosceles triangle. The equilateral and isosceles prisms 
are employed for effecting the prismatic decomposition 
ef light. When a ray of light falls obliquely upon one 
of ita refracting syrfacee, it passes through and emerges 
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at the opposite face, suffering at ite ingreas and egress. 
two refractions in the same direction, whereby, unless: 
the light be homogeneous, the ray is spread out into 
its component colors, forming a spectrum. 
Prismatic Colors. (Phys.) See CoLon. 
Pristina, ( prees-te’nah,) a town of Turkey in Enrope,. 
in Servia, 42 m. N.N.W. of Uskup. Pop. 12,000. 
Privateer, ( — — [From L. privatus, pertain— 
ing to an individual.) A ship of war owned and. 
equipped by private persons at their own expense, but 
authorized by the government to seize or plunder the- 
vessels of an enemy. The owners of privateers must: 
bind themselves not to violate the stipulations of 
treaties made by their government, and not to misuse- 
their prisoners. A ship fitted out and acting as a pri-. 
vateer without being licensed or commissioned by gov- 


ernment, is a pirate. 

Privative, (priva-tw.) (From L. privati that. 
which is deficient.) (Gram.) That prefix attached to» 
a word which changes its signification and gives to it 


7 consrary sense ; as, a in Greek, and un and tn in Eng- 
sh. 
Hh bb ( Apc ( Fer pee — 
rivilege e-l¥j.) [From L. privilegium — privue, 
separate, and fe ine) (Zaw.) Some peculiar bene— 
fit granted to certain persons or places, contrary to the. 
usual course of the law, or beyond the advantages en-- 
= Joyed Ph Pekan — [Fr 
rivy unc priv’¢ kown'al.) rom Fr. privé 
private.) (English Fol) An executive body, with 
whose assistance the Crown issues proclamations,. 
which, if not contrary to law, are binding on the sub- 


ject. 

Priv’y Seal. (Same deriv.) (Eng. Pol.) A seal af— 
fixed, by the Lord-Keeper of the Privy Seal, to instru- 
ments which afterwards pass the Great Seal.—The- 
word Privy Seal is also used elliptically for the person 
intrusted with the privy seal; he is the fifth great offi- 
cer of state in England, and a member of the cabinet. 

Prize-money, ( priz.) (Law.) The proceeds of the 
capture of an enemy's vessel, or any lawful prize, di-. 
visible among the captors in ratios corresponding with. 
their degree of place and authority. 

Proa, (pro‘ah.) (Naut.) A vessel used in the South 
Seas, with the head and stern exactly alike, but with 
the sides differently formed; that intended for the lee- 

— — — ro — 
roba ty, (prd tl’e-te.) rom L. probabilis, 
susceptible of proof.] That state of a question which. 
falls short of moral certainty, but inclines the mind te 
receive it as the truth. Demonstration produces cer- 
tain knowledge, and probability opinion. If the chance- 
that a thing may happen is less than the chance that it. 
may not happen, it is said to be probable; and the 
methods of obtaining the numbers which express these- 
variable chances constitute what is termed the science 
of probabilities. — As applied to human life, P. is found- 
ed on tables of mortality, and serves as the foundation. 
of societies which, for certain annual premiums, varied 
according to age, &c., undertake to pay certain sums. 
to the executors of the party whose life is insured. 

Probate, (pro‘dat.) (From L. probo, I prove.) (Law.) 
The official proof of the genuineness and validity of a. 
will; or the exhibition of the will to the proper officer, . 
and such other proceedings as the law prescribes as pree 
liminary to its being carried into effect by the executor. 

Problem, ( prot/ltm.) [L. problema.] (Logic.) A propo- 
sition that appears neither absolutely true nor false,. 
and consequently may be asserted either in the afirma- 
tive or negative.—(Alg.) A question or pruposition 
which requires something unknown to be investigated, . 
and the truth demonstrated. —(Geom.) A proposition 
in which some operation or construction is required ;. 
as to bisect a line or an angle, &c. 

Proboscis, ( pro-bés'sis.) [From Gr. pro, and basco, X 
feed.) (Zodl.) The trunk or snout of an elephant, 
being a prolongation of the nose.—The oral instru- 
ment of the Diptera. — The oral apparatus of certain. 
gasteropods, which is so long as to be capable of being. 
protruded to some distance from the body. The mouth 
is at the end. 

Probus, MARCUS AURELIUS, ( pro’biis,) a Roman empe- 
ror, B. at Sirmium, 235 a. D. After serving with distinc- 
tion under Valerian, he received command of the. 
legions in the East, and was elected emperor by the- 
army in 276. After defeating the Germans in Gaul, he 
was assassinated during a mutiny of his troops in 282. 

Proceeds, (pro-sédz’.) [From L. procedo, I am takem 
from.) (Com.) The sum, amount, or value of goods or- 
securities sold, or converted into money; as, the pro- 
ceeds of a bill of exchange. 

Procellarids#, ( pro-sdl-ldr’e-de.) [From L. ella., 
a heavy gale.) (Zodl.) The Petrel ., O. Natalin ea, 
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comprising swimming-birds which have the bill more 
or less lengthened, compressed, deeply grooved, and ap- 
pearing as if formed of several distinct parts; and nos- 
trils opening from distinct tubes. They are all oceanic. 
` The Fulmar Petrel, Procellaria glacialis, of the North 
Atlantic, is a bird about the size of a duck, gray above, 
white beneath, the head and neck pure white, the tail 
' white, the bill yellow; the yomg brownish-gray. The 
*Stormy Petrel, Thalassidroma Wilsoni, of the Atlantic, 





Fig. 540. — MARK'S5 SHEARWATER. 


‘abt. 7 inches long and the wings 6 inches, is the smallest 
of webfooted birds, but is able to contend with the most 
terrific storms. While flying close to the water, they 

roject their feet, and thus ee the appearance of walk- 

ng upon its surface. The Soothy Shearwater, Puffinus 
fuliginosus, of the Atlantic, and the Mark's Shearwater, 
Puffinus anglorum (Fig. 540), of the coast from New 
Jersey to Labrador, are about 14 inches long, grayish- 
black, the neck mottled with gray, the throat and all 
the under parts white. 

Process, ( pro'sčs.) [From L. processus, a going forward.] 
(Law.) The whole course of proceedings in any cause, 
civil or criminal, from the original writ to the end of 
the suit.—(Anat.) Any protuberance, eminence, or pro- 
jecting part of a bone. 

Procida, GIOVANNI DA, ( pro-che’dah,) an Italian patriot, 
B. at Salerno, 1225. He conspired against Charles d'An- 
jou after the latter had made himself master of Sicily, 
and is said to have incited his countrymen to that mas- 
sacre of the French, in 1282, known in history as The 
Sicilian Vespers. D. 1304. 

Proei’da, a small island of S. Italy, at the N.W. limit 
of the Bay of Naples; N. Lat. 40° 45’, E. Lon. 959 5”, It 
is separated from the mainland by a channel a mile and 
a half in breadth. Pop. 15,000. 

Proclamation, (prék-la-ma’shiin.) [L.] A public 
notice or declaration of anything in the name of the 
prince or supreme magistrate. To issue a proclamation 
is a prerogative of the sovereign; and it is binding on 
the subject, so far as it is grounded on, and enforces, 
the laws of the land. 

Proconsul, (-kdn’siil.) [L. pro, instead of, and consul, 
a consul.) (Rom. Hist.) A Roman magistrate sent at 
the close of his consulship (though sometimes without 
his having been consul) to govern a province, with con- 
sular authority. The proconsuls were appointed from 
the body of the senate, and their authority expired at 
the end of a year; but it might be prolonged, as was 
done in the case of Cæsar. 

Procambent, (-kim’bént.) [From L. procumbens, 
hanging down.] (Bot.) A term denoting a stem which 
ts unable to support itself, and therefore trails along 
the ground, bat without sending out roots. 

Procuration, (prok-wra’shiin.) [L. procuratio, liter- 
ally, the averting by a marii T (Law.) The instru- 
ment by which a person is empowered to transact the 
affairs of another. 

Procurator, (prõk-u-ra'tùr.) [L., manager.] (Rom. 
Hist.) Under the Roman emperors, an officer sent into 
a province to regulate the public revenues, receive it, 
and dispose of it as the emperor had directed. Such an 
efficer was Pontius Pilate in Judæa ; but, since the Jews 
were looked upon as a rebellious people, besides his 
authority over the revenue, he was invested with all 
the power of a proconsul, even that of life and death. 

Procyon, (pro'se-ŭn.) [From Gr. pro, before, and kyon, 
a dog.) (Ast.) Canis Minoris,a star of the first mag- 
nitude in the constellation of Canis Minor. 

Produce, (prdd’yoos.) [L. produce, I make.] In an 
enla sense, is what any country yields from labor 
ead national growth; which may serve either for the 
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use of the inhabitants, or be exported to foreign coua- 
tries. Ina more limited sense, we speak of the produce 
of a farm, of a mine, of a tax, &c.; but, when we allude 
to a work either of nature or art, we use the word pro- 


Product, ( prdd’ikt.) "oy productus, formed by pro- 
longation.} (Arith.) The number or quantity pro- 
duced by multiplying two or more quantities toget er, 
as 5X4 = 20: 20 is the product required. 

Proem, ( —— — Gr. prodimion.] ( Lit.) Prefatory 
or preliminary observations to a writing or discourse. 
Profession, (pro-fésh'itin.) [L. professio.) A word 
which, when applied to a person's vocation or employ- 
ment, designates an occupation not merely mechanical 
We say, the learned professions; the profession of a 
clergyman, a lawyer, a physician, a surgeon, a lec- 
turer, ora teacher. In like manner, we use the word 
professional when speaking of literary and scientific 

studies, pursuits, or duties. 

Professor, (pro-fés’sdr.) [L.] One who publici 
teaches any science or branch of learning in a unl. 
versity or college, as a professor of natural history, of 
mathematics, of theology, &c. 

Profile, (pro‘fil.) [From L. pro, and filum, a thread.) 
(Fine Arts.) The outline of the human face:—a sec- 
tion through the median line.—( Fort.) A vertical 
section through a work, perpendicular to the face of 
the work. 

Profit and Loss, —— (ooma The gain or lows 
arising from goods bought and sold; the former of 
which, in book-keeping, is placed on the creditor's side, 
the latter on the debtor's. Net profit is the gain made 
by sellin goods at a price beyond what they cost the 
seller, an i yond — costs Tor charges. 
rognosis, (prog-no’sis.) [Gr. prognosis, a perceivin 
beforehand.) (Med.) The method of foretelling the 
event of a by particular symptoms. Hence the 
word prognostic, a sign or symptom indicating the way 
in which a disease will progress or terminate. 

Programme, (pro‘grdm.) [From Gr. ogramma, 
something written beforehand.] Anciently, an edict 
poses in some public place. In the modern sense, a 

rief notification of the order to be followed, or the sub- 
jects embraced, in any public performance or entertain- 
ment. 

Progression, (pro-grésh’iin.) [L. essio, a goin 
forwards. } (Arih) A series 3 meth rs increasing 
or decreasing by a certain law. In an arithmetical pro- 
gression they increase or decrease by a common differ- 
ence ; thus, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., where the common difference 
is 2. Ina ——— PF. they increase by a common 
ratio or mu * er, or decrease by a common divisor; 
thus, 3, 9, 27, 81, &c., where the common ratio is 3. In 
any three consecutive terms of an harmonical progres- 
sion, the first is to the third as the difference between 
the first and second is to the difference between the 
second and third. — ( Mus.) The succession of chords or 
movements of the parts in harmony. 

Progressive Development. (Physiol.) See DE- 
VELOPMENT. ‘ 

Projectiles, (projckt'ilz.) [From L. projectus, thrown 
to a-distance.] {ech.) When a body is thrown verti- 
tically upwards it moves in a straight line, and returns 
to the place from which it started. When, however, 
the direction of projection makes an angle with the ver- 
tical, the body describes a curve. Suppose the direction 
of projection to be horizontal; in order to find the po- 
sition of the body at any time, we must apply the 
second law of motion. Now, the force of gravity will 
draw it as far from the horizontal line of ———— in 
a given time when it starts with a certain velocity, as 
when it starts from rest. If, therefore, we mark off on 
a horizontal line the positions which the body would 
occupy at successive intervals of time if gravity did not 
act upon it, and from each of these points draw a ver- 
tical line equal to the space through which a body 
would fall freely up to the instant marked by the 
points, and join the extremities of all the lines thus 
drawn, we obtain the path of the projectile. This con- 
struction is precisely that required to draw the curve 
called in geometry a parabola. Hence, if the resistance 
of the air be not taken into account, the path of a pro- 
jectile is a parabola. To determine the greatest height 
to which a projectile will rise, the velocity at farting 
is resolved into two components, one vertical, the other 
horizontal, and the greatest height is found by dividing 
the square of the vertical velocity by twice the accelera- 
tion of gravity. The range on a horizontal plane is 
found by dividing twice the product of the vertical and 
horizontal velocities by the acceleration of gravity. The 
range of a projectile will be greatest when the angle 
of projection is 45°. In this theory the resistance 
of the air has not been taken into account, and this 
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resistance affects the motion so materially as to render 
the parabolic theory nearly useless in practice. The 
path inclines to the earth more rapidly than is the case 
with a parabola, hence the range is much less. For 
example, when the velocity is about 2,000 feet, the re- 
sistance of the air is 100 times the weight of the ball, 
and the greatest range, which, according to theory, 
should be 23 miles, is less than 1 mile. 

Projection, ( pro-jék’shiin.) [From L. projectio.) (Arch.) 
The outward thrust of pillars, coping-stones, &c., be- 
yond the level of a wall or building. — ( Geog.) P. OF THE 
SPHERE, a representation of the circles on the surface 
of the sphere, npon a plane surface. There are 3 prin- 
cipal kinds of P.: the stereographic, the orthographic, 
and the gnomonic; and to these may be added the 
globular, on which is founded the construction of the 
globular chart. 

Prolapsus, (pro-ldp’siis.) (Med.) A genus of disease, 
characterized by the sinking of a part through the 
cavity with which it is naturally connected. — 

Prolegomena, ( prdl-e-go-me'nah.) (Gr., things to be 
spoken of beforehand.] (Lit.) Prefatory, introductory, 
or preliminary remarks or observations, prefixed toa 


book or — iute (a or 

Prole % rp’ sis. r. prolepsis, from pro- 

lanbasa L take boned] CRNA) A figure by 
which the speaker anticipates or prevents objections, 
by alluding to or answering them himself. 

Proleptic, (-lēp'tik.) [aame deriy.] (Med.) A term 
applied to a periodical disease in which the paroxysm 
returns at an earlier hour every time, as is commonly 
the case in agues. 

Prolification, (-lif-e-ka'shŭn.) [From L. proles, pro- 
geny, and facio, I make.] (Bot.) The production of a 
second flower from the substance of the first, either 
from the centre of a simple flower, or from the side of 
an aggregate one. 

Prologue, (pro'ldg.) [From Gr. prologos, from prolego, 
I say beforehand.) (Dram. Poet.) An address to the 
audience previous to the commencement of the play, 
delivered by one of the performers. It may be in either 
prose or verse, but is generally in the latter; and it 
usually consists of apologetic remarks on the merits of 
the piece about to be represented. Sometimes it re- 
lates to the situation in which the author or the actors 
stand to the public. 

Prome, (prdm,) a city of Further India, in Burmah, on 
the Irrawaddy, 24 m. N.N.W. of Rangoon; N. Lat. 18° 
50’, E. Lon. 95° 5’. Pop. 30,000. 

Promethea Moth. (Zoöl.) See Arracus. 

Prometheus, (pro-me'tie-iis.) (Myth.) The Titan 
son of Tapetus, who made an image in the form of 
man, and animated it with fire which he stole from 
heaven. He was the great friend and beneficent deity 
of mortals; and on that account was said to have been 
fixed to a rock in the Caucasus, and tormented by a 
vulture. The legends concerning him differ greatly. 
But it was generally believed that Hercules delivered 
him. 

Promissory Note, (prdm’is-so-re.) [From L. pro- 
missum, a promise.) (Com.) A writing or note of hand, 
promising the payment of a certain sum at a certain 
time, in consideration of value received by the prom- 
i 


ser. 

Promontory, (prdm’on-to-re.) [From L. pro, in front 
of, and mons, a mountain.) (Geog.) A high point of 
land or rock projecting into the sea; the extremity of 
which is called a headland. 

Prong-horn, (prdng.) (Zovl.) A species of Antelope, 
Antilocapra Americana 
(Fig. 541), inhabiting the 
prairies W. of the Mis- 
souri. It exceeds in size 
the common sheep, and 
has longer legs and a 
lunger and more erect 
neck. The hair is very 
coarse and thick; the col- 
or above yellow-brown, 
the entire under parts 
and a square patch on the 
rump white. About half- 
away up the horns on 
their interior face there is 
a branch or prong, from 
which the animal gets its 
popular name. It is active 
and vigorous, though less 
enduring in its speed than 
most other antelopes. 

Pronoun, (pro/nown, 
L. pro-nomen, instead 


Fig. 541. — PRONG-HORN. 


a noun.) (Gram.) A declina- 
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prevents the repetition of it. Pronouns are personas 
when they simply denote the person, as I, thou, he, &c.; 
possessive, when they also denote possession, as my 
thine, his, &c.; relative, when they express a relation to 
something going before, as who, which ; interrogative, 
when they serve to ask a question ; demonstrative, when 
they point out things precisely, as this, that. They are 
also, and more accurately, divided into substantive, or 
personal; and adjective, which include all the others. 

Proof, ( proof.) [From Fr. prouver, to prove, from L. 
probo.) (Log.) That evidence which convinces the 
mind of the certainty of a proposition, and produces 
belief. Proof differs from demonstration, being derived 
from personal knowledge or conclusive reasoning; 
whereas the term demonstration is applicable only to 
those truths of which the contrary is inconceivable. — 
(Law.) See pe (eae) The verification of a 
rule or result. — ( Engrav.) An impression taken from 
an engraving to prove the state of it during its execu- 
tion. A P. before letters is one taken prior to the en- 
graving of the letters on the plate. —(Typog.) A rough 
impression of printed matter taken on paper for exam- 
ination, correction, or revision : — otlerwise called a 
proof-sheet. 

Proof-Spirit, (-spir’it.) (Chem.) A mixture of equal 
weights of absolute alcohol and water. The sp. gr. of 
such a mixture is 0'917, but the density of commercial 
proof-spirit z 0'930. idah.) (F 

Pro anda, ( -gån rom L. pr X 
I daor inato. (week Hist) N term ori — 
stowed upon those institutions which were founded by 
the Papacy for the extension of the Rom. Cath. religion 
among those without its pale. Called the Congregatio 
de Propaganda Fide(Society for ———— the Faith), 
and established by Gregory XV. in 1622, the P. consists 
of a board of cardinals, and has a secretary (usually a 
prelate), and a number of priests, advisers, and under- 
secretaries who meet for consultation weekly. Con- 
nected with it is a printing-office, distinguished for the 
number of works in various languages which has issued 
therefrom.—(Pol.) Any kind of organized society or 
institution for making political proselytes. 

Propeller, (pro-pél'liir.) (Mech.) A name generally 
app ied to any appliance set in motion by some me- 
chanical power in vessels or ships, which causes them 
to advance by the resistance of the water itself. Oars 
and sails were anciently the only propellers used; but 
when the steam-engine was applied to the purposes of 
navigation, paddle-wheels, and later the screw, became 
generally used as propellers. A paddle-wheel is a skele- 
ton wheel of iron, on the outer portion of whose radii 
flat boards, called floats or paddles, are fixed, which 
beat upon the water, and produce, continuously, the 
same effect as is given, in an intermittent manner, by 
the blades of oars. The screw-propeller consists of two 
or more blades, somewhat like the vanes of a wind- 
mill, fixed on an axis running parallel to the keel of a 
vessel, and — — under water at the stern—a 
water-tight opening being made for its axis, or shaft, 
just inside the stern-post. It is driven by a steam- 
engine, placed within the ship; and by screwing itself, 
as it were, into the water, presses the vessel before it. 
The threads of this screw must be greatly deeper thar 
if it worked in metal or wood; and hence the blades 
are made of considerable width, and of a length nearly 
sufficient to reach from the keel to the surface of the 
water. The latter is prevented from entering where 
the screw-shaft passes out at the stern, by a stuffing- 
box. From experiments made on the subject, there li 
reason to believe that the screw is rather more advan- 
tageous than the paddle-wheels, when the vessel is deep 
in water; but the contrary when the immersion is 
light, or at a medium. Screw-ships are not so well 

pted to go head to wind as those with paddles; but 
they are more conveniently used as sailing-vessels, 
should circumstances require them partly, or altogether, 
to depend on the wind; and they are less exposed to 
the violent effects of a storm or heavy sea. A new 
propeller, invented by Mr. Frank G. Fowler, of Bridge- 
port, and consisting of a submerged wheel that rotates 
on a vertical shaft, has been put lately into practical 
use on several vessels of considerable size, on the Dela- 
ware river and elsewhere, with gratifying success. Ig 
dispenses with the rudder, and is capable of propelling 
the vessel to which it is attached either forwards, back- 
wards, or sideways; and of causing it to turn in either 
direction upon its own centre. 

Propertius, SEXTUS AURELIUS, ( r’shiis,) a Ro- 
man poet, B. in — B.C. He enjoyed the patron- 
age of Maecenas and the friendship of Ovid, and has 
left to us four books of Elegies, written in imitation ef 
the Greek style. i 
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le part of speech which, being used instead of a noun, | Property, (pròp'ŭr-te.) [From L. proprius, proper.] 
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A peculiar quality, or attribute which is inhe 
rent in, or naturally essential to, some things exclusive 
of all others. Thus, color is a P. of light; extension, 
figure, divisibility, and impenetrability are P. of bodies, 
&c.—(Zog.) A predicable which betokens something 
essentially conjoined to the essence of the species. — 
(Law.) Unrestricted and exclusive right toa thing. 

Prophet, (pråf èt.) [From Gr. hélés, I say before- 
hand.) In general, one who foretells events. Among 
the canonical books of the Old Testament are the writ- 
ings of sixteen prophets, four of whom are denomina- 
ted the “ greater prophets,” viz., Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Daniel, who were so called from the length or 
extent of their writings, which exceed those of Joel, 

{ Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 

? Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. Jonah, 
the earliest of the prophets, lived about 800 B.c.; and 
Malachi, the latest, about 400 B. c. 

Prophylactic, (préf-e-ldktik.) [From Gr. prophy- 
lakitkos, precautionary.) (Med.) A preservative or pre- 
ventive. 

Propitiation, (-pish-e-a’shiin.) [From L. propitiatio, 
an appeasing.] (Theol.) The atonement or sacrifice of- 
fered to God to assuage his wrath, and render him pro- 
pitious. Among the Jews, there were both ordinary 
and public sacrifices, offered by way of thanksgiving ; 
and extraordinary ones, offered by particular persons 

ilty of any crime, by way of P.— A feast among the 
ews, celebrated on the 10th of the month Tisri, in com- 
memoration of the divine pardon proclaimed to their 
forefathers through Moses, who, as God’s agent, re- 
mitted the punishment due to the crime of their wor- 
shipping the golden calf. 

Propitiatory, (-pish'e-a-to-re.) [From L pr itato- 
véum, a means of atoning for.}] (Jewish ist) The 
Mercy-seat ; the cover or lid of the Ark of the Covenant, 
lined inside and outside with plates of gold. 

Propolis, ( pro’po-lis.) (Gr., literally, in front of a 
city.) A thick, odorous wax-like substance, used by 
bees for stopping the holes and crevices in their hives, 
to prevent the entrance of cold air, &c. 

Propontis, (pro-pdn'tis.) (Ane. Geog.) The ancient 
name of the Sea of Marmora. 

Proportion, (-pér’shin.) [L. proportio.) In a general 
sense, the relation of any one thing to another. — 
(Math.) An equality of ratios; but the term is some- 
times improperly used for ratio. The arithmetical ratio 
between two quantities consists in their difference: 
thus the arithmetical ratio between 6 and 4 is 6— 4, or 
2. And four quantities constitute an arithmetical P., 
when they form two ratios having equal differences ; 
thus 8 is to 6 as 4 is to 2, or, more briefly, 8:6::4:2; 
because 8—-6=1—2. Tho geometrical ratio between 
two quantities consists in their quotient; thus, the 
geometrical ratio between 4 and 7 is $. And four quan- 
tities constitute a geometrical P. when they form equal 
ratios, that is, two fractions having equal quotients; 


thus 8:4::6:3, because 524 Quantities form an har- 
monic P. when, of three numbers, the first is to the thind 
as the difference of the first and second is to the differ- 
ence of the second and third. Thus 2, 3, 6 are an har- 
monical P.; for 2 is to 6 as 1 is to3. The rule of P. 
enables us, when threo terms of geometrical P. are 
given, to find the fourth. If more gives more, the P. is 
said to be direct; ifmore gives less, and vice versd, it is 
said to be inverse — but improperly, as only the mode 
of stating is affected by those circumstances. — (Fine 
Arts.) The proper relation of the measure of parts to 
each other and to the whole. 

Proposition, (prdp-o-ztsh'iin.) [From L. propositio 
a pointing out.] (Rhel.) Anything stated or affirmed 
for argument or illustration.—(Zog.) That part of an 
argument in which some quality, negative or positive, 
is attributed to a subject; as, “man is fallible.” — 
— A statement in terms of either a truth to be 

emonstrated, or an operation to be performed. It is 
called a problem when something is to be done; and a 
theorem when something is to be proved. 

Propylzeum, (prdp-c-leim,) pl. PropyLæa. [From 
Gr. pro, before, and pylé, a gate.) (Anc. Arch.) The 
open court in front of a temple; also the vestibule of a 
patrician’s dwelling-house. 

Pro rata, (-rd’tah.) [L. pro rata parte, in a fixed part.] 
(Com.) A term sometimes used by merchants, for in 
Proportion ; as, each person must reap the profit or sus- 

_ tain the loss pro rata to his interest, that is, in propor- 

— to his stock. [F 
rorogation, (pro-ro-ga'shùn.) [From L. prorogatio, 
from prorogo, I prolong.) (Eng. Pol.) A term used at 
the conclusion of a session of Parliament, denoting its 
eontinuance from one session toanother ; as an adjourn- 
meni is a continuation of the session from day to day. 
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Proseriptiom, (-ekrip’shain.) [From L. 3 
from pro scribo, Í publish in writing.] (Ron Tit) Á 
unishment which had some analogy to our outlawry. 
he names of the proscripti, or persons proscribed, were 
postad up in tablets at the forum, that they might be 
rought to justice, a reward being promised to thoee 
who took them, and a punishment denounced against 
those who concealed them. Under the triumvirate 
many of the best Roman citizens fell by it. Cicero was 
Pan n the P. agreed upon by Octavius, Antony, and 
pidus. 

Prose, (pré:z.) [From L. prosa.) (Lit.) That lan 
of composition which is most natural to men; in 
tinction from ry or terse. — ( Eccl.) In the service 
of the Roman Catholic Church, a portion of the Mass in 
Latin verse. 

Prosecution, (pròs<-ku'shŭn.) [From L. 
pursued.) (Law.) The institution and carrying on of 
a suit in a court of law or equity; or the process of 
bringing formal charges against an offender before a 
legal tribunal, and pursuing them to final judgment. 
The person who institutes a criminal suit is known (if 
a male) as the prosecutor ; if a female, the prosecutriz. 

Prosely te, ( pros‘e-lit.) [From Gr. proselytos, literally, 
one who has arrived at a place.] (Eccl.) A new convert 
to some religion, system, or party. Thus a pagan con- 
verted to Christianity is a proselyle ; and, although the 
word primarily refers to converts to some religious 
— we speak familiarly of proselytes to philosophical 
theories. 

Proserpine, ( pros rph) (Myth.) The daughter of 
Ceres, who was carried off by Pluto, whilst gatherin 
flowers in the field of Enna. When her mother h 
discovered her, it was betrayed by Ascalaphus that she 
had eaten the seed of a pomegranate in the infernal re- 
gions, and therefore could not be restored; but she 
afterwards spent part of her time in the under world, 
and part in the upper world. 

Prosody, (prds’o-de.) (Gr. prdsodia.] (Gram.) That 
part of grammar which treats of quantity, accent, and 
the laws of ia Ge. 

Prosopopo (prde-o-po-pe’ah.) [From Gr propos, 
a person, and facere, to ote (Rhet.) A figure in 
which quantities or things inanimate are personified 
and addressed, as if endowed with human fom and 
sentiments. 

Prospectus, ( proe-pék'tis.) [L., a view.) The outline 
or plan of a literary work, containing the general sub- 
ject or design, with the necessary particulars as to the 
mode of publication. The word P. has generally been 
adopted in announcing many undertakings and schemes 
not literary. 

Prossnits, (prdenits,)a manuf. town of Aus in 
— on the Rumza, 12 m. 8.W. of Olmutz. , 

900. 

Prostate Gland, (prdés’td.) [From Gr. prostatés, 
standing before.) (Anat) A glandular, cordiform 
body, of the size of a chestnut, situate before the neck 
of the bladder, behind the symphysis pubis, and sur- 
rounding the first portion of the urethra. Its excretory 
outlets, to the number of 10 or 12, open into the part 
of the urethra that traverses it, and pour into it a 
whitish viscid humor — Liquor prostaticus — intended 
to lubricate the interior of the urethra, and to serve as 
a vehicle for the sperm in its Sai 

Prostration, ( Dros ra kun, [From L. prostratus, 
spread out.) (Med.) Excessive debility, or that state 
of the body in which the nerves and muscular systems 
are deficient in motive power. 

Prostyle, (pro’sti/.) [From Gr. prostylos, literally, in 
front of a column.] (Arch.) A portico in which the 
columns stand out quite free from the wall to which it 
is attached. 


Pro oras, (-(iig’o-rds,) a famous Greek sophist, who - 


flourished in the 5th cent. B. C. 

Proteaces, (pro-tc-a’se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Daphnales, so called from presenting great diversity of 
appearance. 

Protector, (pro-tck’tor.) (Png. Hist.) A title thrice 
assumed by usurpers of the royal prerogative: viz., by 
Richard, Duke of York, in 1453; by the Duke of Somer- 
set, in 1548; and by Cromwell (q. v.), in 1653. The last 
was nominally succeeded by his son Richard. 

Protest, (pro‘tést.) [From L. protestor, I declare in 
public.) A formal and solemn declaration of opinion, 
given in writing, commonly against some act; as the 
formal and recorded dissent of a minority against the 
majority of any public body.—(Com.) A formal declara- 
tion made by a notary public, at the request of the holder 
of a bill of exchange, on account of the non-payment 
of it, against the drawer and others concerned ; and a 
demand of the exchange, charges, damages, and inter- 
est. It is written on a copy of the bill, and notice of it 


ere 


PRO 


given to the indorser, by which he becomes Hable 

r the amount with charges and interest. — (Mar. 
Law, A writing attested by a justice of the peace or 
consul, drawn by the master of a vessel, se the 
circumstances through which his ship has suffered, and 
showing that the damage was not occasioned by his mis- 
couduct or neglect. 

Protestant, (prot‘és-tdnt.) (From L. pee) A 
name first given in Germany to those who adhered to 
the doctrine of Luther, because, in 1529, they protested 
rae a decree of the Emperor Charles V. and the 
Diet of Spires, declaring that they appealed toa general 
council. This name was afterwards extended to the 
Calvinists, and is now common to all who belong to 
the reformed churches. The great principles upon 
which all Protestants, however they muy differ in other 
respects, agree, are the right of private judgment, and 
the rejection of any infallible head of the Church or 
ultimate authority iu Pope or council. 

Protestant Episcopal Charch, (The.) (Kcl.) 
A Christian denomination in the U. States is directly 
descended from the Church of England, which doc- 
trinally claims to be based on the Holy Scriptures, as 
interpreted in the Apostles, and other ancient creeds 
of the Church that have been universally received, and 


to have kept herself aloof from all the modern systems |. 


of faith, whether of Calvin, or Luther, or Arminius, leav- 
ing her members free to enjoy their own opinions on 
all points not represented in the Scriptures as necessary 
to the soul’s health, and refusing to be narrowed 
down to any other creed or creeds than those of the 
Apostles and the Primitive Church. She claims also 
to have retained all that is essential to church organi- 
gation in her episcopate, and in her liturgy to have not 
only a wise and judicious compend of doctrine and de- 
votion, but also one of the most effectual of all possible 
conservative safeguards for the faith once delivered to 
the saints. All P. E. churches in the U. States are as- 
sociated in one national body, called the General Con- 
vention, which meets triennially. This body is com- 
posed of two houses—the House of Bishops, including 
the bishops of all the dioceses in the country, and the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. The clergy and 
laity, composing the House of Deputies, meet and de- 
liberate; but, when required, vote separately, and 
sometimes by dioceses. The P. E. Church has in the 
U. States (1878) 45 dioceses, 62 bishops, and 261,977 
communicants. 

Proteus, (pro'te-ŭs.) (Myth.) A sea-god, who was able 
to assume any form he pleased, and had the gift of 
prophecy.—(Zodl.) A gen. of oel-like tailed batrachians, 
peculiar to certain subterranean waters of the Tyrol. 

Prothonotary, ( pro-thén’o-ta-re.) [From Gr. prétés, 
the first, and notarius, a notary.| Originally, a title 
which arose in the Byzantine empire. In the Church 
of Rome, apostolical prothonotaries are twelve persons 
constituting a college, who receive the last wills of 
cardinals, are employed in the proceedings requisite for 
the canonization of saints, &c. They have precedence 
of the other notaries or secretaries of the Roman chan- 
cery.— (Amer. Law.) The title of a principal clerk in 
some law courts of certain of the U. States. 

Protocol, ( pve) Gr. protés, first, and kolla, 
glue] The first draft of a deed, contract, or instrument. 

e word is generally applied to such writings as are 
of a diplomatic character. : 

Protomorphic, (-mérfik.) [From Gr. prdtés, and 
morphē, form.) (Physiol.) A term which denominates 
that first stage of organized existence which inter- 
venes between the fecundation of the germ and the 
first appearance of the typical or characteristic organi- 
gation of the species, 

Pro'toty pe, (-fip.) [From Gr. prototypos, a first type.] 
Same as ARCHETYPE, g. v. 

Protoxide, (protoks‘id.) (Chem.) A substance com- 
bined with oxygen in the first degroe. 

Protozoa, ( pro-to-20'ah.) Parke Gr. prétés, the first, 
and zõon, an animal.) (Zodl.) The fifth and last branch 
of the animal —— comprising the lowest forms of 
the kingdom. They are almost wholly aquatic, and, 
excepting the Sponges, are mainly exceedingly minute. 
The P. include the three groups Infusoria, Rhizopoda, 
and Spongidx, which have been much divided and sub- 
divided by authors. 

Provengal, (pro-von(g)sdl.) (Philol.) A corrupted form 
of Latin employed in France during the Middle Agos, 
and much used for poetical purposes. 

Provence, (pre saine) an old p. of France, now form- 
ing the 8.E. depts. of Bouches-du-Rhône, Var, Basses- 
Alpes, and part of Vaucluse. 

Proverb, (prõv'ŭrb.) [From L. proverbium.] A pithy 
sentence in common use, embodying or applying a 
truth of practical value. A P. has been styled the wis- 
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dom of many, and the wit of one. Every country has 

its proverbs, and among the quaintest are those of 

Spain, of which Sancho Panza made abundant use. — 
In Dramatic Literature, chiefly French, a short piece, in 
which some P. or popular saying is made the founda- 
tion of the plot.— Book or PROVERBS. (Script.) A 
canonical book of the Old Testament, containing a 
great variety of wise maxims, practical truths, and ex- 
cellent rules for the conduct of all classes of men. The 
first twenty-four chapters are attributed to King Solo- 
mon; the five succeeding chapters are a collection of 
several of his proverbs, made by order of King Heze- 
kiah; and the last two bear the names of different 
authors. 

Providence, (prov'edéns,) in Rhode Island, a N. co. 
b. on Massachusetts and Connecticut; area, 380 sq. m.; 
C. Providence; p. (1880) 197,874.—A fine, haw. 
important manuf. city, and port of entry, C. of above 
co., and semi-cap. of the State, at the head of tide-water 
in Providence River, Narragansett Bay, 43 m. §.8.W. of 
Boston. This place, originally settled by Roger Wil- 
liams in 1636, was incorporated as a city in 1649. P. is 
esteemed the second most important commercial pluce 
in New England. a E 

Province, (provine)) [L. provincia.] (Geog.) A di- 
vision of a kingdom or state, comprising several cities, 
towns, å&c. all under the same government, and usually 
distinguished by the extent either of the civil or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. 

Provincialism, (-vin’shdl-izm.) [Same derivation.] 
(Philol.) A mode of speech, or patois, peculiar to a 

rovince or district remote from the mother-country or 
rom the metropolis. 

Provisional, (pro-vizh'tin-dl.) [From L. provisio, a 
providing.) Adapted to serve a present need or tem- 
porary occasion ; as, a provisional government. 

Proviso, ( pro-vi's0.) i. it being provided.] (Zaw.) 
An article or clause in a statute, deed, or writing, limit- 
ing something that has preceded it, or introducing a 


condition. It generally opens with the words ided 
that. 
Provost, (prdc’dést.) [Contracted from L. pr 


placed first.] Generally, one who presides over a com- 
munity or institution ; as, the provost of a college. — In 
Scotland, the title borne by the chief magistrate of a 
city or royal burgh: —it is equivalent to the English 
mayo The chief magistrates of the cities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow are styled Lord Provost. — Provost-marshal. 
( Mil.) An officer appointed to arrest and secure de- 
serters and other offenders against military law, to exe- 
cute the sentences of courts-martial, to regulate dis- 
cipline, &c. 

Prow, (prow.) [L.prora.] The fore-part of a ship, or 
more especially the beak or pointed cut-water of @ gal- 
ley, polacre, or xebec. i 

Proximate Cause, ( Ponema kawz,) that which 
immediately precedes and produces the effect, as distin- 
guished from the remote or predisposing cause. 

Proxy, (prdks’e.) (Corrupted from obs. procuracy 
L. procuratio, a taking charge of.) One who acts as 
another’s deputy or substitute. 

Prudentius, (proo-dén’shtis,) CLEMENS AURELIUS, & 
Latin poet, B. in Spain A. D. 34$; D. abt. 410. 

Prud'homme, (prood’ém.) [Fr., from L. prudens 
homo, a prudent man.) (Fr. Law.) Tribunals composed 
of citizens acting as arbiters, and termed Councils of 
Pru@hommes, are instituted in the principal commer- 
cial cities. They are empowered to dispose finally of 
all differences between manufacturers and their work- 
men, or between master-workmen, companions, and 
apprentices, where the sum in dispute does not exceed 
200 francs; and they may also take cognizance, subject 
to an appeal to the Tribunal of Commerce or Tribunal 
of First Instance, of similar disputes, whatever their 
amount. 

Prune, (proon.) [From L. prunum,a plum.] (Com.) 
The dried fruit of the plum-tree. 

Prunella, (proo-ncl'lah.) (Bot.) The Self-heal, a gen. 

of wayside weeds, O. Labtacex, distinguished by a two- 

lipped calyx, stamens ascending, style bifid. — (Anat) 

The pupil of the eye. 

Prunus, (proo’niis.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Dw 

praceæ, consisting of trees or shrubs, natives of tem- 

perate regions in both hemispheres. The flowers are fa 
umbellike clusters, or sometimes solitary, produced be- 
fore or after the leaves; and the margins of the young 
leaves are rolled inwards. The fruit is covered wit 

mealy bloom or velvet-like down; the stem is pointed 

at one or both ends, and furrowed along the edge. P. 

spinosa is the Common Sloe or Black-thorn, a native of 

Europe, found in Pennsylvania in hedge-rows and culti- 

va grounds. The leaves are produced after the 

flowers, and the branches dark-purple in color, and 
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terminated in a sharp spine. The Apricot, P. Ar- 
meniaca, a native of Asia, much cultivated in Euro- 
gardens for its fruit, forms a tree 20 to 30 feet 
Bigh, with a round head, heart-shaped or ovate glossy 
leaves, and sessile flowers, with roundish white petals, 
appearing before the leaves. The fruit is roundish, 
ubescent, orange or brownish-orange, with a more or 
ess deep orange-colored flesh; the kernel in some is 
bitter, as in the well-known variety called Moor-park ; 
in others, like the Breda, it is as sweet as a nut. The 
cultivated Plum-tree, P. ica, a native of Asia 
Minor, grows to the height of 18 to 12 feet, its white 
flowers appearing before the leaves. The fruit is round, 
oblong or obovate, fleshy, glabrous, and covered with 
a glaucous bloom; the stone compressed, acute at both 
ends. There are many varieties in cultivation. A few 
of the finest for dessert are the Green Gage, Purple Gage 
or Reine Claude Violette, Jefferson, Kirke’s, Royal Hative, 
Washington, and Coe’s Golden Many others, how- 
ever, possess great excellence. Some are employed for 
making preserves, and others dried form the Prunes of 
the shops. The Prunes which come from Brignoles, in 
the south of France, are prepared from a variety called 
the Perdrigon. The neighborhood of Tours is cele 
brated for the quantity of Prunes which it furnishes. 

Pruning, ( proon’ing.) [From O. Eng. proigne.| ( Hort.) 
The lopping of the superfluous branches of trees, either 
to improve their appearance, or to cause them to yield 
better fruit or flowers. 

Prurigo, (proori’go.) [L.] (dfed.) A cutaneous 
disease, in which there is itching, and an eruption of 
small pimples. The term is applied to irritation caused 
in various parts of the body from vermin, worms, &c. 

Prussia, ( prish’ah,) a kingdom of Europe, and the 
principal state of the German empire, lies bet. the 49th 
and 56th parallels of N. Lat., and 6th and 23d deg. of E. 
Lon. and is b. on the N. by the Baltic Sea and Denmark, 
E. by Russia and Poland, 8. by the Austrian dominions 
and the states of 8. Germany, 8.W. by France, and W. 
by Belgium and Holland. Total area, 135,806 Eng. sq. 
m., exclusive of the newly annexed p. of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Prior to the war of 1866 P. was divided into 10 

rovs., with an area of 107,183 sq. m., and a pop. of 
8,401,220. The geographical form of this kingdom is 
very irregular and confused; its N. and central parts 
being intermixed with several quasi-independent states, 
and in the 8. a portion of its outlying territory (Hohen- 
gollern) is entirely surrounded by Wurtemberg. P. has 
an extensive mediterranean seaboard extending along 
the Baltic from Russia on the E. to Denmark on the 
W. It has, besides, a tract of coastline washed by the 
N. Sea, formed by the Schleswig-Holstein and Hano- 
verian provs. The length of the kingdom, taken from 
EB.N.E. to W.8.W., is about 775 m.; maximum breadth 
404m. The surface is for the most part flat. The prin- 
cipal mountains are those of the Hartz, Brocken, and 
Riesengobirge. The Baltic seaboard is low and sandy, 
and forms a number of bays and inlets such as the 
Gulf of Dantzig, the bays of Swinemunde, Lübeck, and 
Kiel, the Frische Haff, and the Curische Haff. P. pos- 
sesses a large number of naviguble rivers in close 
— mn each other, viz., the Niemen, Pregel, 
istula, Oder, Elbe, Weser, and the Rhine with its nu- 
merous tributaries, such as the Moselle, Lahn, &c. The 
forests are extensive, occupying an area of nearly 10,000 
sq. m., chiefly consisting of fir. Its minerals consist of 
iron, copper, lead, alum, nitro, zinc, cobalt, sulphur, 
nickel, arsenic, baryta, amber, several varieties of 
precious stones, and, to a small extent, silver. Salt 
from the brine springs of Prussian Saxony is plentiful, 
as is also coal. All metals, salt, amber, and precious 
stones are Crown property. Agriculture and cattle- 
rearing constitute the chief sources of employment 
and wealth of the rural pop. of the entire monarchy. 
The cereals, pease, millet, rapeseed, maize, linseed, flax, 
hemp, tobacco, and hops, are extensively cultivated and 
largely exported. The W. division of P. is noted for 
its excellent fruits and vegetables, and the Rhenish 
province? stand preéminent for their wines. In the 
ingdom there are upwards of 100 mineral springs, as 
those of Wiesbaden, Ems, Spa, Pyrmont, &c. The chief 
cities and towns are Berlin (the cap.), Breslau, Cologne, 
Königsberg, Dantzig, Strasburg, Frankfort- on - the- 
Main, Magdeburg, Hanover, Aix-la-Chapelle, Muhl- 
house, Mentz, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, &c.,&c. The sea- 
ports (besides Dantzig and Königsberg) include Memel, 
Swinemunde, Stettin, Lübeck, Altona, and Cuxhaven. 
That of Kiel is rapidly becoming transformed into the 
principal naval station and arsenal of the German em- 
pire. Prussian manufs. consist mainly of silk, woollen, 
cotton, and linen fabrics ; arms, shawls, carpets, leather, 
ttery, glass, tobacco, and metallic wares. The brew- 
ing of beer is a business carried on extensively. The 





Pryt/any. 
Przemysl, (zhém/izl,) a manufacturing town of Aus. 
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leading exports comprise linens, woollens, 
grain, raw wool, timber, pitch, linseed, tobacco, min» 
eral waters; to these may be added horses, horned cat- 
tle, salted and dried meats, &c., and from the Rhenish 
provs., wine. The constitution and govt. are elsewhere 
treated of in the art. GERMANY (q. v.) Education is 
compulsory, and jts higher branches are provided for 
at the universities of Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Königs- 
berg, Halle, and Greifswalde. According to the budget 
estimates for 1871, the revenue was stated at 172,918,887 
thalers ($126,230,824); balanced by expenditures. The 
interest - bearing public debt stood at 425,924,274, and 
the non-interest-bearing at 20,937,391, total 446,861,665 
thalers ($326,209,015). Prussian finance is at present, 
owing to her economical manner of going to war, in an 
abnormal condition. It is probable that all the na- 
tional debt will be expunged, and a considerable sum 
reserved for future contingencies. Of the railroads, 6 
belong to the state, 7 others are under govt. control, 
being partly constructed by the state, and the rest, abt. 
two-thirds of the whole, belong to private companies; 
the total length of them extends to 3,925 m. of single, 
and 1,289 m. of double lines, constructed at a cost of 
$33,471,120. The naval, military, and shipping statistics 
connected with F. will be found in this work under the 
head of GERMANY, g. v. The Prussian monarchy has its 
cradle in the castle of Zollern, or Hohenzollern,in 8.W. 
Germany, the counts of which place, descending from 
one Thassilo, one of the generals of Charlemagne, be- 
came princes of the empire in 1273, and electors of 
Brandenburg in 1417. In 1511, a younger son of the 
line, Albert, was elected by the Teutonic Knights their 
Grand- Master,and invested with the govt. of their prov. 
of Prussia in N.E. Europe. He, presently, assumed the 
dignity of hereditary prince, and at his death bequeathed 
his possessions to the elder branch of his family, the 
Brandenburg electors. Frederick I.,son of Frederick 
William, the “Great Elector,” crowned himself King 
of Prussia, at Königsberg, 1701, and added Pomerania 
to his dominions. The military genius of his successor 
Frederick the Great acquired Silesia during the first 
half of the 18th cent., and in the latter half, P. shared 
in the partition of Poland. Later the kingdom became 
still further enlarged by the annexation of several minor 
states of Central Germany, and after the peace of 1816, 
had grown to the status of a second-rate European 
ower. In 1864 P. obtained, by a successful war with 
enmark, the duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and, twe 
years later, after a brilliant campaign of three weeke 
against Austria, became the dominant power in Ger- 
many, absorbed Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and the for- 
mer free city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, and placed 
Saxony and the other N. German States on terms of 
vassalage to her. The events which, later, have raised 
P. to the front rank among the states of Europe are 
briefly treated of under the head of GERMANY, q. v. Fop. 
23,742,404. 

Prussian Blue. (Chem.) A valuable pigment pre- 
pared by adding a solution of ferro-cyanide of potas 
sium to excess of a per-salt of iron; it is an insoluble 
dark blue precipitate which has a coppery lustre when 
in lumps. On the large scale, it is frequently prepared 
by processes which yield an impure product of an in- 
ferior color. Form. FeqFcys3. 

Prus‘sia Proper, a prov. of the kingdom of Prussia, 
constituting its N.E. portion, and b. E. and 8. by Rus- 
sia and Poland. It is divided into Hast and West Prus- 
sia, of which the respective caps. are Kinigsberg and 
Dantzig. Surface, generally level, with a soil of medium 
fertility. Pop. 3,090,960. 

Prus‘sic Acid. ((hem.) See Hyprocranic ACID. 

Pruth, (procth,) a river of 8.E. Europe, and tributary 
to the Danube, rising in Galicia, and, after forming the 
boundary line bet. Russia and Moldavia, emptyii.¢ into 
the Danube abt. 12 m. below Galatz, after a course 
of abt. 500 m. The crossing of this river by the Rus- 
sian armies in 1853, Jed to the Crimean war. 

Prytaneum, ( prit-a-ne‘tim.) [From Gr. — 
from prytants, a president.) (Gr. Ant.) he senate- 
house in Athens, where the council of the prylanets, or 
committee of fifty, assembled, and where those who had 
rendered any signal service to the commonwealth were 
maintained at the public expense. At Atheus this was 
among the highest honors which could be conferred on 
any one. 

The period of office of the prytanes. 


tria, in Galicia, on the San, 51 m. W.of Lemberg. Pop. 
10,000, 


Psalm, (sahm.) [From Gr. psalma, from psallo, I play a 


stringed instrument.) A divine sung or hymn. The 
term is chiefly appropriated to the hundred and fifty 
Psalms of Scripture, a canonical book of the Old Testa- 
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ment. The Psalms were called by the Jews Thehillim 
(praises), and were divided by them into five books, 
ending respectively with the 40th, 71st, 88th, 105th, and 
last. Most of them bave a particular title, signifying 
either the name of the author, the person who was to set 
it to music or sing it, the instrument that was to be used, 
or the subject and occasion of it. Some have imagined 
that David was the sole author of the Book of Psalms; 
but the titles of many of them prove the contrary. Some 
of the psalms were apparently written by Solomon; a 
few belong to the reigns of the kings immediately suc- 
ceeding him; and several to the mournful days of the 
Babylonish captivity, and of the return, oper 
those headed “For the sons of Korah,” most of whic 
are probably by the same author. Finally, a few belong 
to the age of the Maccabees. 

Psalmody, (sahm’o-de.) [From psalmos, a stringed 
instrument, and dë, a song.) (Mus.) Literally, a term 
applied to the metrical versions of the Psalms; in a 
more extended signification, it denotes the practice of 
setting and singing hymns or psalms to sacred music. 

Pseudo, (sii‘do.) [From Gr. pseudés, false.] False; 
spurious; unreal :— a prefix used in the composition 
of numerous words ; as, pseudo-martyr, i. €e., a pretended 
martyr. 

Pseudo-metallic, (-me-tdl'lik.) (Min.) A term ap- 
plied to those minerals which appear lustrous only 
when held to the light. 

Pseudomorphous, (-mdr’fiis.) [From Gr. pseudés, 
and morphē, appearance.) (Min.) Describing a mineral 
which owes its form to some extraneous cause, not to 
crystallization. 

Pseudonym, (sii’do-nim.) [From Gr. pseudonymous, 
falsely named.] (Lit.) A false or imaginary name as- 
sumed by an author. 

— (Sõ do-axq.) [From Gr. pseudés, false, 
and skopeo, I view.) A name given to the stereo- 
scope when employed to produce “conversions of re- 
lief.” The pseudoscope consists of two reflecting 
prisms, placed in a frame with adjustments, so that, 
when applied to the eyes, each eye may separately see 
the reflected image of the projection which usually 
falls on that eye. The instrument being directed to an 
object, and adjusted so that the object shall appear of 
its proper size and at its usual distance, the distance of 
all other objects are inverted, all nearer objects appear- 
ing more distant, and all more distant objects nearer; 
and it constitutes the conversion of relief. 

Psidium, (sid’e-iim.) (Bot.) An extensive genus of 
plants, O. Myrtacer, consisting of tropical American 
trees with opposite, entire, feather-veined leaves, and 
large white flowers,and 
producing fleshy ber- 
ries crowned with the 
remains of the calyx- 
lobes, and containin 
numerous small, hard, 
kidney - shaped seeds 
nesting in pulp. P. 
guaiava and P. cattley- 
anum (Fig. 542) are 
small trees, 18 to 20 ft. 
high, producing the 
well-known Guava 
fruits of tropical coun- 
tries. The last-named 
species, a native of Bra- 
zil, is readily distin- 

ished from common 
uavas by its deep clar- — 
et-colored, pitted rind, Fig. 542.-Psipium CATTLEYANUM. 
filled with a juicy pale 
flesh of a very agreeable acid-sweet flavor. 

Psilomelane, (se-ldm’e-lan.) ( Min.) See MANGANESE. 

Psittacida, (sit-ta’se-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of scanso- 
rial birds of which the Parrot is the type. They are 
charaeterized by their short, hard beaks, which are 
generally highly arched, and surrounded at the base 
by a naked skin, in which are the orifices of the nos- 
trils. They are natives of tropical and the warmer 
temperate regions; and they subsist for the most part 
upon fruits, seeds, honey, &c. Parrots, Macaws, Cock- 
atoos, &c., are included in this numerous family. The 
Cockatoos are distinguished from the true Parrots and 
all others by a crest, or tuft of elegant feathers, on the 
head, which they can raise or depress at pleasure. They 
are in general natives of Australia and the Indian 
islands, inhabiting the woods, and feeding upon seeds 
and fruits. They make their nests in decayed trees, and 

` _ if taken at an early age are easily tamed. See Conurvs. 
Pskov, ( pskdv,) or Psxorr, a city of Russia in Europe, 

C. of a govt. of same name, on the Velikeia, 160 m. S.W. 

of St. Petersburg. Pop. 10,900. 
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Psychrometry, (-krdm’e-tre.) 


Ptero 


Ptisan, (fiz’dn,) or TISANE. 


Ptolemaic (tdl-e-ma’ik) System. 


Ptolema‘is. (Anc. 
Ptolemy, (fél'e-me.) 
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Psyche, (si’ke.) (Myth.) The bride of Cupid in the- 


beautiful allegory of Apuleius, and the personification. 
of the human soul. 


Psychic Force, —— [From Gr. psyché, the soul.] 


The name given in 1871 by Dr. William Crookes, the - 
editor of the London Chemist and of the London. 
Quarterly Journal of Science, to a new force, which, | 
according to him, is associated, in some manner not 
yet explained, with the human organization, and by 
which force increased weight is capable of being im-- 
parted to solid bodies without physical contact. 

Ogy, (st-kdl’ozje.) [From Gr. psyché, ands 
logos, doctrine.] (Philos.) The science of the soul or- 
spiritual principle in man. It deals with the laws and’ 
relations of the various changes and phenomena which, 
take place in the mind during the intellectual opera 
tions, and traces the causes of these phenomena, im 
order to discover the nature of the mind and its rela- 
tions to the universe. 

[From Gr. psychos, 
cold, and metron, measure.) Same as HYGROMETRY, q. v. 


Ptarmigan, ((dr’me-gdn.) (Zovl.) See TETRAONIDA. 
Ptelia, ((e/li-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of North American, 


shrubs or small trees, O. Yanthorylacex. The Shrubby 

Tretoil, P. trifoliata, is frequently grown in shrubberies.. 

Its leaves are of a rich green color, with three unequaP. 
leaflets. In autumn these leaves assume a fine yellow 

tinge. The flowers are greenish, arranged in cory mbs- 
less conspicuous than the curious winged fruits which. 
ripen in October. In Canada the young green shoots. 
are used as an anthelmintic in the form of infusion. 

The fruits are bitter and aromatic, and have been used’ 
as a substitute for hops. 


Pterocarpus, (-kdir'piis.) A genus of leguminous. 


lants, O. ace, almost confined within the tropics. 

um Kino is obtained from trees of this genus; im 
India from P. marsupium, and in Africa from P. erina- 
ceus. Both these species are large trees, affording valu- 
able hard timber. Kino is obtained by making a V- 
shaped incision in the bark, from which the juice ex- 
udes and hardens into a brittle mass, easily brokem 
into little angular shining fragments of a bright 
ruby color. It is highly astringent, and is used medi- 
cinally in diarrhoea, &c.,and in India for dyeing and 
tanning. Another species, P. santalinus, yields the- 
deep-red dyewood known as Red Sanders, large quan-- 
tities of which are annually exported from India. 


Pterodactyl, —— [From Gr. pteron, and dak-. 


tylos, a digit.) (Pal.) A gen. of extinct reptilia whose- 
remains have been found in the ollitic or secondary 
strata. They were flying lizards, the bones of the 
fore-legs being much elongated, and connected by m 
membrane with the hind-legs, as in the bats. 


a gen. of rodent animals, 
fam. Sciuride, of which 
4 North American species 
have been described. They 
are characterized (Figure 
543) by a densely furred 
membrane extending lat- 
erally from the sides be- 
tween the fore and hind ¥ 
feet, by means of which 
the animal is enabled to 
glide from one tree to an- i 
other, supported as by a Fig. 543. — FLYING SQUIRRBD,,. 
parachute. There are (P. volucella,) 
long, bony appendages to 
the feet, which support a part of this lateral membrane. 
poda, (te-rdp'o-dah.) [From Gr. pteron, a wing, _ 
and poda, feet.) (Zoél.) An O. of Mollusks, which in- 
habit the open sea. They are particularly distinguished : 
by the possession of a pair of fin-like organs, or wings, , 
consisting of a natatory expansion of the mantle on, 
each side of the neck, by the aid of which they are. 
rapidly propelled through the water. 
[From Gr. ptisane, shelled 
barley.) (Med.) Originally, a decoction of barley > 
among the moderns an aqueous medicine, containing: 
little medicinal agent, if any. 

(Ast.) See As. 


Pteromys, ((é7’o-mis ) (Zool.) The Flying Squirrels, 





TRONOMY. 
.) See AORE. 

[L. Ptolemæus.) The dynastic. 
name of 13 kings of Egypt, who reigned from 323 to 43. 
B.C. The most famous were P. Soter, who reigned from. 
823 to 285 p.c. He had been a general of Alexander- 
the Great, and was appointed to the command in Egypt 
after his death; the sovereignty of which he assumed, 
and was able to maintain, and hand down to his son F: 
Philadelphus, who reigned from 285 to 247 B. C., a prince» 
who still further consolidated the kingdom, not only, 


` 
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‘by the successful conduct of its external relations, but 
‘alas by the prudent management of its internal affairs. 
PP. Euergetes, from 247 to 222 B. C., aspired to extend his 
‘territories, but he lost again most of the provinces he 
“wrested from the kings of Syria. P. Epiphanes. from 
‘205 to 181 B. c., in whose reign the Romans first actively 
engaged in the affairs of pt. After his time the 
kingdom sank under the weakness and vices of its rulers, 
and was finally annexed to the Roman empire. 
Ptolemy Clau’dius, a famous Greek astronomer 
and geographer, B. in Alexandria, flourished (it is sup- 
posed) bet. 125-160 A.D. He compiled the Almagest, 
(see AsTRONOMY,) and founded an astronomical system. 
{wromaine, An alkaloid usually resulting from de- 
composing or putrifying animal matter; a poisonous 
roduct of disease germs to which the diseare may be 


ue. 

@ tosis, (to'sis.) [From Gr pipto, to fall.) (Med.) A 
dropping or falling of the upper eyelid, which arises 
from palsy of the third or motor oculi nerve. It may 
arise either from debility, in which case it may be re- 
‘moved by tonics; or from congestion of the brain, when 
it is usually accompanied with giddiness, headache, &c., 
and should be treated by bleeding, purgatives, and low 
diet; or from organic disease of the brain, in which 
case remedies are of little use. 

Wuberty, (pi'bir-te.) [L. pubertas, from pubescere, to 
begin to have hair on the chin and sexual organs.| The 
period of life at which young people of both sexes are 
nubile. According to the Civil Law, P. occurs at 12 
years in females, and 14 in males. The period varies 
somewhat in different climates, and in different indi- 
viduals of the same climate. 

Publican, (pib/le-kdin.) [From L. publicus, contracted 
from populicus.| (Rom. Hist.) A farmer of the taxes 
and public revenues. The inferior members of this 
<class were looked upon as oppressors, and were conse- 
quently regarded by the Jews and other tributary na- 
tions with no small degree of opprobrium. Thus, in the 
New Testament,we find them classed along with sinners. 

Publicist, ( pib'le-sist.) [From L. publicus, pertaining 
to the pate) A writer on, or expounder of, the laws 
of nations. 

Wublicola, (piib-le-ko'lah,) VALERIUS PUBLIUS, sur- 
named PUBLICOLA, “the People’s friend,” a Roman ju- 
rist and pro-consul with Brutus, 509-507 B. c. He fought 
against Porsena, and, as is supposed, perished in the bat- 
tle of Lake Regillus, 496. He gave to the Romans those 
laws which protected the liberties of the common peo- 
ple — whence his surname. 

Wucelle, (La.) (Fr. Hist.) See JOAN or ARO. 

Pudding, (piid'ding.) (Cookery.) A species of food 
of a soft or moderately hard consistence, variously 
made, but usually a compound of flour or meal of maize, 
with milk and eggs, sometimes enriched with raisins. 
P. of all kinds constitute an important part of the food 
ain this country; but the plum-pudding is nowhere so 
extensively used as in Great Britain. It is the glory 
of an English dinner-table, and regarded as an essential 
on all festive occasions. 

Puddle Rolls, (piid'dl.) (Metall.) A pair of large 
heavy rollers, with grooved surfaces, for flattening iron 
into bars. 

wuddling, (piid'dling.) (Metall.) A process in the 

~ manufacture of iron effected by stirring the melted 
metal with an iron rod in order to bring it iuto contact 
with the air and free it from carbon.— (Civ. Engin.) 
The process by which the walls of wells, canals, &c.,are 
made impervious to water by being lined with clay or 
stiff loam. 

Puebla, (La,) (poo-d’blah,) [Sp., “The City,”] a 8.E. 
State of Mexico, bet. N. Lat. 16° 20’/-20° 15’, and W. Lon. 
970-999 15’. Area, 12,042 sq.m. Surface elevated; soil 
fertile. C. La Puebla. Pop. 697,788.— La PUEBLA, a 
city, C. of above State, 76 m. E.S.E. of the city of Mexico. 
It was taken by the French in 1868, after a long siege. 
Pop. 75,500. 

Pueblo, (pwåãb'lo,) in Colorado, a S.E. central co.; area, 
1,400) sq. m.; C. Pueblo. 

Pueblos Indians, certain tribes of semi-civilized 
aborigines found in the W. parts of New Mexico, who 
derive their name from dwelling in pueblos (villages). 
Their comparatively civilized state dates prior to the 
Spanish colonization of America, and they retain their 
own distinct language and customs. Zuni is their pp. 
village, and they are estim. to number abt. 20,000. 

Puerperal Fever, ( pu-ir’por-al.) [From L. pue 
rus, pertaining to childbirth.) ( Med.) A fever attended 
by peritoneal inflammation, which comes on about the 
third day after delivery. It is a dangerous disease, is 
most common in the autumn, and seems infectious. It 
sometimes assumes a typhoid character. 

Wuerto Cabello, ( poo-irto kah-bél’yo,) a seaport of 
Venezuela, 20 m. N.W. of Valencia. Pop. 7,500. 
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Puerto de Santa Maria, (da sdn'/tah mah-re'ah) 
Sp., “Holy Mary's port.”] A seaport of Spain, p. Oa- 
iz, at the mouth of the Guadalete, 6 miles N.E. of the 

Pua cs Pri “ip ape preen-se’pa,) a ci i 

erto n b a city of the island 
of Sui; 36 miles Psw. of Las Fanaa its port. Pop 


Puff-ball, ( if.) (Bot.) See LYCOPERDIUM. 


Puff’er. l.) See GYMNODONTIDÆ. 
Puffin, ( piffin.) Ce See ALCIDE. 
Puget, PIERRE, ( ,) a celebrated French sculptor 


and architect, B. at Marseille, 1612; D. 1694. 

Puget Sound, (pii’jét,) in Washi Ter., a large 
inlet of the Pacific, extending from the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca (with which 

— “a — *F 
ngging., (pig’ging.) [From Prov. Ger. puken, to 
steal. ] Puita) The coat of mixed lime and hair, or 
chopped straw, laid upon the sound boarding, so as to 
prevent the transmission of sound between two stories 

on —— — i 
ugilism, (pi'jil-izm.) [From L. pugil, a boxer.) 
( Calist.) The science or practice of boxing, or fighting 
with the fists. In schools and by amateurs, it is prac- 
tised with thick padded gloves on the hands; in the 
prize-ring, with the naked, fists. With the ancients, P. 
was considered an essential part in the education of 
youth, and formed part of the course of training prac- 
tised in their gymnasia; it was valued as a means of 
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Fig. 544. — PUGILISTS. 


(After the famous group at Florence, attributed to the Greek 
sculptor Cephissodotes.) 


strengthening the body and banishing fear; but it was 
practised in public rather with a view to the exhibition 
of the power of endurance than for mere skilful self- 
defence. 

Pulaski, ( pu-lds’ke,) CASIMIR, Count, a Polish general, 
B. 1747, after distinguishing himself in arms against the 
Russians, emigrated and entered the military service 
of the U. States in 1777, where he obtained a cavalry 
command with the rank of a bri er-gen. In 1779 
he raised a partisan corps under the name of Pulushi's 
Legion, and fell at the siege of Savannah in 1779. 

Pulas x1, in Arkansas, a central county; area, 1,200 
square miles; Capital, Little Rock.—In Georgia. a S. 
central co.; area. 540 sq. miles; t apital, Hawkinsville. 
—In Illinois, a &. county, bordering on Ohio; area, 180 
sq. miles; Capital. Caleuonia—In J/ndiana, a N.W. co.; 
area, 430 square miles; Capital, Winamac.—In Ken- 
tuchy, a S.E. co.; area, 650 sq. miles; Capital, Somerset. 
—In Missouri, a S. central co.; area, 500 square miles, 
Capital, Waynesville.—In Virginiz, a S.W. co.; area, 250 
sq.m; Capital. Newbern. 

Pulcheria, Bt.. (piil-ke're-ah,) B. 399 A.D., was a 
daughter of the Emperor Arcadius, and governed the 
Eastern empire in the name of her brother Theodosins 
for a period of 36 years, 414—450, and in the three cn- 
suing years reigned individually. D. 453. 

Pulicida, ( pwlis’e-de.) (Zodl.) The Flea fam., O. Dip- 
tera, embracing the fleas, which are wingless flies. with 
hard, compressed bodies, and sucker-like arrangement 
of the mouth- parts, and large hind-legs formed for 
leaping. The Common Flea, Pulezx irritans, is a trou- 
blesome insect, well known in every quarter of the 
globe for its agility, its caution, and its invincible per- 
tinacity in feasting on the blood of man and various 
animals. Like the major part of the insect race of other 
tribes, the Flea is produced from an egg, in the form 
ofa minute worm or larva, which changes toa chrysalis 
in order to give birth to the perfect animal. Nothiug 
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ean exceed the polished elegance of the shelly armor 
with which the Flea is covered, or the elasticity of its 
—— leaps. When examined with a microscope 
(Fig. 545), it will be observed to have a small head, large 
eyes, and a roundish body : it has two short hairy anten- 
næ, composed of five joints; and at a small distance 
beneath these is the proboscis, which is —— sharp- 
pointed, tubular, and placed between a pair of jointed 
guards or sheaths. Its suit of sable armor appears to 





Fig. 545. — COMMON FLEA, (magnified.) 


be neatly jointed, and beset with a multitude of sharp 
spines. Its legs are six in number; the joints of which 
are so adapted that it can fold them up one within an- 
other, and in leaping they all spring out with prodi- 


gious force. The Chegre, Chegoe, Chigoe, or Jigger, of 
the West Indies, nearly allied to the true Fleas, is far 
more troublesome than any of them. 
Pullet, (piil’lzt.) [From Fr. poulet, a little hen.] A 
young hen of the domestic fowl. 
Pulley, (pii'le.) [From Gr. polos, a pivot.] ( Mech.) One 
of the six mechanical powers, consisting of a small wheel 
with a grooved edge and turning on an axis. A great 
mechanical advantage is obtained by using a system in 
which the pulleys are separate and have separate strings, 
each string being attached by one extremity to the sup- 
—— beam, passing round one movable pulley, and 
ving the other extremity fixed to the pulley immedi- 
ately above it. The power is applied to the cord which 
passes round the upper pulley. Another arrangement 
consists of separate pulleys suspended by separate 
strings, one extremity of each string being attached to 
the weight; but both this and the preceding com- 
bination are of little practical use. In the com- 
mon arrangements all the movable pulleys are 
in one block. The most powerful combination 
is Smeaton’s tackle,in which each block contains 
two rows of five wheels each, and one string 
passes round all, commencing with the centre 
Ohe of the lower block, and finishing with the 
middle wheel of the upper. 
Pulmonaria, (-mo-na’re-vh.) ( Bot.) The Lung- 
wort, a gen. of perennial plants, O. Boraginacer. 
P. officinalis formerly held a place in almost 
every garden, under the country name of Jeru- 
salem Cowslip, its purple flowers and spotted 
leaves recommending it to notice; whilst it 
was held in great esteem for its reputedgmedic- 
inal qualities in diseases of the lungs, and was 
hence called Lungwort. It is occasionally found 
in woods and thickets. Its former use in dis- 
eases of the lungs was indicated to our forefa- 
thers by the well-defined white spots on the 
leaves. These spots were supposed so far to im- 
itate those of the lungs, as to have been de- 
signed by Nature to point out its uses, espe- 
cially in consumption. 
Pulmonary, (pil’mo-na-re.) [From L. pulmo, 
the lungs.] (Med.) Designating that which af- 
fects the lungs; as, a pulmonary disease. 
Pulp, ( pilp.) [From A pulpa, the flesh of fruit. 
(Bot.) The juicy tissue found beneath the rin 
of fruits, &c. 
Pulpit, ( pil’pit.) [From L. pulpitum, a planked 
platform.) (Arch.) In churches, an elevated 
stage or platform, fitted with a desk and seat, 
from which the sermon is delivered in divine 
service. 
Pulse, (piils.) [From L. pulsus, a beating. 
(Anat.) A motion of the blood-vessels, produce 
by the alternate dilatation and contraction of 
the arteries, arising from the impulse given to 
the blood by the action of the heart. The aver- 
age rate of pulsation in a healthy infant, for the 
year, is from 120 to 108 strokes per minute; for 
the second year, 108 to 90; for the third from 100 to 80; 
from the seventh to the twelfth about 70. In febrile 
diseases, the P. sometimes reaches to 140, and is then 
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difficult to count. Its range in a healthy adult is be- 
tween 60 and 80; but it is extremely capricious, and is 
modified by ' 

slight men- 
tal affec- 
tions, indi- 
gestion, &c., 
so that the 
peculiarities 
of individu- 
als must be 
carefully 
considered 
before con- 
clusions can 
be drawn 
from it. Cer- 
tain modifi- 
cations of it 
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mah.) (Zoul.) 
See FELIDA. 


Stone, 
i p üm’ is.) 
rom L. pu- 
mes.) (Min.) 
A porous vol- 
canic pro- 
—— o a 
posed chiefly . = 
of alice and Fig. 546. — PULPIT, (14th century.) 
alumina, with traces of potash, soda, and oxide of 
iron. It floats in water, is hardly acted on by the acids, 
and may probably be Iookéd on as stony froth. It is 
found in almost all volcanic countries ; and is known to 
be produced especially by Mts. Etna, Vesuvius, and —_ 
during the eruptions of which it is thrown up in grea 











Fig. 547, — SUCTION- AND FORCING-PUMP. 
abundance. It is used for polishing ivory, wood, mar 
ble, metals, glass, &c., as also skins and parchment. 


Pump, (pimp.) [Fr.pompe.] (Hydraul.) Pumps am 
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machines which serve to raise water either by suction, | Puancturation, (piingk-tw-ra'shiin.) [From L. pune 


by pressure, or by both efforts combined ; they are con- 
sequently divided into suction- or lift-pumps, force-pumps, 
and suction- and forcing-pumps. The various parts en- 
tering into the construction of a P. are the barrel, the 
piston, the valves, and the pipes. The barrel is a cylinder 
of metal or of wood, in which is the piston. The latter 
is a metal or wood cylinder wrapped with tow, and 
working with gentle friction the whole len of the 
barrel. The valves are discs of metal or leather, which 
alternately close the apertures which connect the bar- 
rel with the pipes. The action of the suction- and forcing- 
P. (Fig. 547) depends both on exhaustion and on press- 
ure. At the base of the barrel, where it is connected 
with a tube, A, there is a valve, 8, which opens up- 
wards. Another valve, O, —— in the same direc- 
tion, closes the aperture of a conduit, which passes 
from a hole, 0, near the valve S into a vessel, M, which 
is called the airchamber. From this chamber there is 
another tube, D, up which the water is forced. At each 
raising of the piston B, which is solid, the water rises 
through the tube A into the barrel. When the piston 
sinks, the valve S closes, and the water is forced through 
the valve O into the reservoir M, and from thence into 
the tube D. The height to which it can be raised in 
this tube depends solely on the motive force which 
works the pump. If the tube D were a prolongation 
of the tube Yoo, the flow would be intermittent; it 
would take place when the piston descended, and 
would cease as soon as it ascended. But between these 
tubes there is an interval, which, by means of the air 
in the reservoir M, ensures a continuous flow. The 
water forced into the reservoir M divides into two 

rts, one of which, rising in D, presses on the water 
* the reservoir by its weight, while the other, in virtue 
of this pressure, rises in the reservoir above the lower 
orifice of the tube D, compressing the air above. Con- 
sequently, when the piston ascends, and no longer forces 
the water into M, the air of the reservoir, by the press- 
ure it has received, reacts on the liquid, and raises it 
in the tube D, until the piston again descends, so that 
the jet is continuous. 

Pumpkin, ( piim’kin.) ( Bot.) See CUCURBITACES. 

Pumpkin Seed. (Zoòl.) See Percia. 

Pun, (piin.) [From A. S. punian, to pound.] A play 
upon words, the point of which depends on the resem- 
blance between the sound and syllables of two or more 
words, which have different and even contrary meanings. 

Punch, ( pinch.) [Same deriv.) (Metall, dc.) A pointed 
instrument of steel or iron employed in perforating 
circular holes in metal, wood, card-board, &c., whereby 
a piece of the same is stamped out.—[{From Sansk. 
pa five.) The name given to a fancy beverage, 
originally consisting, as made in India, of 5 ingre- 
dients; viz., arrack, tea, sugar, lime-juice, and water. 
In Western countries, the term is applied to a compound 
of raw spirit (brandy, whiskey, rum, or gin) diluted with 
hot water, sweetened with sugar and flavored with 
lemon-juice : —in this sense, it takes also the name of 
toddy. —[A contraction from Punchinello.| The chief 
character represented in the puppet-show called Punch 
and Judy, the nature of the performance of which is 
sufficiently familiar to every one. 

Puncheon, (pinsh’iin.) ([Fr. poinçon.)  (Metall.) 
Same as Puncu. —(Camb.) measure of liquids, gen- 
erally understood to mean a cask containing some- 
times 84, sometimes 120 gallons. —(Arch.) A stout up- 
right piece of timber in a frame-work. 

Punching, (piinch'ing.) [From punch.] (Mech.) The 
prone of cutting a hole in a piece of malleable metal 

y direct pressure. 

Punctate, (piingk’tdt.) [From L. punctum, a point.] 
(Bot.) Describing a leaf when pitted with minute 
points, or dotted with real or apparent holes of exceed- 
ingly small size. 

Panctuation, eso ERA) From L. punctum, 
a point.) (Gram.) The discriminating use of certain 
marks adopted to distinguish the clauses of a period ; 
sometimes with reference to the sense, and at others to 
the grammatical construction. Thus, a full point (.) 
closes a perfect sentence; a colon (:) divides parts of a 
sentence separated by semicolons; a semicolon (3) dis- 
tinguishes the more important members of a sentence, 
as when one is an inference from, qualification, illus- 
tration, or explanation of another; and a comma (,) 
separates parts subordinate to the semicolon. A para- 
graph, which may include several periods, includes a 
branch of the subject or argument. A question is in- 
dicated by (?); an exclamation by (1); and it is some- 
times convenient to includea collateral circumstance 
in a parenthesis (). There are other marks not so 
easily defined. The ancients were scarcely acquainted 
with punctuation. 
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tura, a pricking. ] (Surg.) A piercing of the skin, 
&c., with needles, to relieve the painfua — arising 
from tension, obstruction, &c 


Punde r, —— ,) a town of India, p. 
Bejapoor, on the Beemah, 89 m. E. of Sattara; N. Lat. 
17° 42’, E. Lon. 75° 26’. . 25,000. 


Punic, ( pii'nik.) [From i, the Carthaginians, on 
account of their descent from the Phanicians.] Hav- 
ing reference to the ancient Carthaginians; as, punic 
faith, i. e., bad faith: —the Carthaginians being noto- 
rious for their laxity in making good their promises. — 
Substantively, the language spoken in Carthage, bein 
a Phoenician dialect, and much the same as the ol 
Hebrew. The Punic Wars is the name under which 
are historically known the contests carried on between 
the Romans and Carthaginians for more than three 
centuries. The first commenced in 264 B. c., and ended 
in 241; the second occupied the years bet. 218 and 202; 
and the third, which began in 149, ended in the destruc- 
tion of Carthage two years later. 

Punica, (pu'ne-kah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Myr- 
tacex, containing the only species, P. grana a tree 
of abt. 20 feet high, native of N. Africa and W. Asia. 
The peculiarity of its fruit, called Pomegranate (Fig. 
548), resides in its being composed of two whorls of 
carpels, one placed above the other; and its seeds also 
differing from 
the rest of the 
order in hav- 
ing the pellu- 
ci pulpy coat- 
ing. umer- 
ous varieties 
are grown, | 
some being g§ © 
sweet and vin- 
ous, and others 
acid or of a bit- 
ter astringent 
taste; and the 
color of their pulp is also much redderin some than 
in others. They are generally about the size of the 
fist, and have a tough leathery rind of a beautiful 
deep golden color tinged with red, and are crowned 
with the remains of the calyx-lobes. The rind, espe- 
cially that of the bitter kind, contains a large quantity 
of tannin, and is used for tanning the celebrated mo- 
rocco leather, and also as an astringent medicine; the 
flowers likewise yield a red dye. 

Punishment, ( piin’ish-mént.) [From L. punio, I pun- 
ish.] (Zaw.) The infliction of pain or personal suffer- 
ing, according to law, for crimes; intended as an ex- 
ample to deter others, and a means of correcting the 


offender. 

Punjab, or Punjaub, (The,) ( ptin’jdb,) an exten- 
sive territory of Brit. India, occupying the area con- 
fined by the Sutlej on the E. and the Indus on the W. 
The surface constitutes a plain, with a soil of moderate 
fertility, producing grain, hemp, tobacco, and fruits. 
C. Lahore. The P. was the theatre of Alexander the 
Great's campaigns over Porus; became an independent 
kingdom unter Runjeet Singh in 1791; and in 1849 be- 
came a British prov. Pop. 17,593,946. 

Puno, (poo’no,) a town of Peru, C. of a dept. of same 
name, situated 12,870 feet above the sea, 130 m. E.N.E. 
of Arequipa. Pop. 10,000. 

Punta Arenas, (poon'tah ah-ra’nds,) [Sp., “ point 
of sand,”’] a seaport of the republic of Costa Rica, on 
the Gulf of Nicoya, 40 m. N.N.W. of San José. Pop. 
10,000. 

Punter, (pint’iir.) (Games.) One who plays at basset 
or- faro against a keeper of the bank. 

Pupa, (pu'pah,) pl. Puræ. [L.,a puppet.) (Zoùl.) The 
second stage of insect life after the hatching of the 
egg. In those insects in which the metamorphosis is 
complete, the pupa is generally quite inactive, and 
takes no food. It is the case in the Lepidoptera, the 
pupa of which is called a chrysalis. It is quite other- 
wise with the pups of other orders, which are often 
very voracious, and resemble the perfect insect in al- 
most everything but that the wings are wanting. See 
INSECTS. 

Pupil, (pupil) pitons L. pupula, a little puppet.] 
(Anat.) The round aperture in the centre of the iris’ 
—so named because it reflects the diminished image of 
the person who looks into it. 

Pappot, (pip’pét.) [From L. pupulus, a little boy.| 
( imes.) A small effigy of a human being, moved by 
wires to perform mechanical antics in a mock stage- 
performance called a puppet-show. 

Purfinas, (pu-rak'nahz.) [Sansk. old, from pura, be- 
fore.] (Hind. Hist.) Certain metrical books written in 
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Benskrit, originally embracing a collection of sacred 
legends and traditions treating of the origin and history 
of gods and demigods, and of the creation and destruc- 
tion of the world. They were intended to be read pub- 
licly to the people assembled at great festivals. The 
existing P. have been formed out of much older compo- 
sitions, which have been lost. 

Puargation, (par gohan) [From L. purgatio, a mak- 

. ing clean.) (Law.) The act or practice of clearing 
one’s self of an alleged crime by denying all culpability 
on oath or affirmation. 

Purgative, (ptir’ga-tiv.) [Same deriv.) (DMed.) Any 

cathartic medicine exercising a more powerful influ- 

ence on the bowels than does an aperient or simple 


laxative. 
+ | yao re) 
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Purgato From L. gatorius, 

slsensing.| (Eat) In the eae Catholic and Greek 
churches, a state or place after death where the souls 
of the faithful are purified from the sins which they are 
freighted with on leaving this life, before they are ad- 
mitted to a state of perfect bliss. It is assumed to dif- 
fer from hell in little except that its pains are not eter- 
nal, and that they may be abridged, or even ended, by 
masses, indulgences, and so forth. 

Purification, (pwri-fe-ka’shiin.) [From L. purifico, 
I purify.) (Eccl) The act or operation of cleansing 
ceremonially, by removing any pollution or defilement. 
The Mohammedans always employ P. by washing pre- 
vious to devotion, and it was common also to the He- 
brews and to heathens. 

Purim, (pu’rim.) [Heb., lots.] (Script.) Literally, the 
feast of lots: a solemn and movable festival observed 
by the Jews to commemorate the deliverance of their 
race from the machinations of Haman, as narrated in 
the book of Esther. 

Puritan, (pii're-tdn.) [From L. puritas, pure.) (Eccl 
Hist.) A term (originally one of reproach) applied to 
dissenters from the Anglican Church during the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign and in those of James I. and 
Charles I. They professed to follow the pure word of 
God, in opposition to all traditions and human institu- 
tions and ceremonies. 

Purneah, (pitir’ne-ch,) a city of British India, pres. 
Bengal, on the Ganges, 230 m. N.W. of Calcutta; N. Lat. 
25° 45’, E. Lon. 88° 23’. Pop. 50,000. 

Purparty, Pourparty, ( piir’pdr-té.) [From 0. Fr. 
poset) (Law.) A part or section of an estate al- 

tted by partition to a coparcener. 

Purple, (pirpl.) [From L. purpura.] A color, third 
and last of the secondaries, composed of five parts of 
red, and eight of blue. This color was anciently held 
in so high estimation that it became the symbolic hue 
of sovereignty : — whence the phrase to wear the purple. 
The famous P. of the Tyrians was procured from the 
animal juices of a shell-fish, the Murex truncalus. 

Parple-heart, or PURPLE-W00D. See CopAIFERA. 

Purpura, (pir’pwrah.) ie purple.) (Med.) An 
eruption of small purple-colored specks and patches, 
caused by extravasation of blood under the cuticle. 

Parpure, ( ptir’pir.) (Same deriv.] (Her.) In armo- 

emblazonry, one of the five colors or tinctures, 
compounded of gules and azure, verging upon violet. 
In engraving, it is characterized by diagonal from right 
to left. In precious stones it is equivalent to amethyst, 
and to Mercury among planets. . 

Parse, (piirs.) [From Gr. bursa.] A pouch or small 
bag for the conveyance of money about the person; 
hence, analogically, a treasury; as, the public purse. 
In Turkey, the sum of 24 piastres, equivalent to abt. 
$24; in Persia, = sum of 50 tomans, or abt. $121. 

Purser, (părsūr.) (From purse.) (Naut.) On men- 
of-war, and certain mail- or passenger-chips, an officer 
whose chief duty is to keep the ship’s accounts ; — also 
called paymaster. 

Pursliain, (pirs'ldn.) (Bot.) Sco PoRTULACACER. 

Para, ( pi’roo,) Purus, or Cocnivara, a tributary of the 
river Amazons, having its source in Peru, and emptying 
into the main stream in S. Lat. 4°, W. Lon. 619, after an 
estim. course of 500 m. 

Puralent, ( pu'ru-lént.) [Erom L. pus, puris.] (Med.) 
Consisting of, or characterized by, the presence of pus 
or morbid matter; as, a purulent sore. 

Pus, (pis.) [L.] (Physiol.) The white or yellowish 
matter issuing from a sore, which usually precedes the 
healing; and in such cases is termed healthy or good 
pus. Examined in a microscope, it is found to consist 
of globules, and a transparent colorless fluid. Its specific 

vity is greater than that of water; exposed to heat, 
t evaporates to dryness, but does not coagulate. 

Pusey, Epwarp Bouverie, (pu’se,) an English divine 
and theologian, B. of a noble family in 1800, became 
Regiuc Professor of Divinity at Oxford in 1828, and in 
his Tracts for the Times (written in conjunction with 
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John Henry Newman, laid the foundation of the 
Ritualistic or Puseytte doctrines which have since ob- 
tained in a section of the Anglican Church, under the 
name of Puseyism. They may be defined as a compro- 
mise between Protestantism and R. Catholicism. D. 1882, 

Pastule, ( piist’ ae [From L. „an accumu- 
lation of pus.) (Med.) A small blister or cuticular erup- 
tion containing pus. Small-pox and cow-pox afford 
familiar examples. 

Putamen, (pu-ta'mčn.) [L.] (Bot.) A name of the 
Enudocarp. See DRUPR. 

Putnam, IBRAEL, ( ptit/ndm,) an American patriot and 
Revolutionary general, B. at Salem, Mass., 1718. He 
early served in the frontier war fought against the 
French, and on the outbreak of the Revolution fought 
with distinguished valor at Bunker Hill. In 1778 he 
was appointed major-gen., and in 1777 commanded the 
army of the N. Y. Highlands, and supervised the erec- 
tion of the fortifications at West Point, D. 1790. 

Putnam, in Florida,a N.E. co.; area, 840 aq. miles; 
Capital, Pilatka.—In Georgia, a S. central county ; area, 
860 square miles; Capital, Eatonton.—In Illinois, a 
N. central connty; Capital, Hennepin.—In Jndiana, a 
W. central co.; area, 486 sq. miles; Capital, Greencastle. 
—In Missouri, a N. county, bordering on Iowa; area, 290 
square miles; Capital, Unionville—in New York, a B. R 
co.; area, 230 square miles; Capital, Carmel.—In Ohio, 
a N.W. co.; area, 480 square miles; Capital, Kalida — 
In the same State, a vill. of Muskingum co. Pop. 2,060. 
In Tennessee, a NE. central co.: area, 500 sq. miles; 
Capital, Monticello—In West Virginia, a W. county; 
area, 350 sq. m.; Capital, Winfield. 

Putorius, (pu-to’re-tis.) (Zodl.) The Weasels, a gen. 
of carnivorous animals, fam. Mustelidx, characterized b 
a very slender body, long tail, and 34 teeth. The Blac 
Mink of the U. States, P. nigrescens, is abt. 10 inches long 
to the tail, which is abt. 5 inches. Its color is chestnut- 
brown glossed with black ; the tail almost entirely black, 
and the end of the chin white. This species furnishes 
the most valuable of the mink furs. The furs sold 
under the name of American Sable are mink. The 
Least Weasel, P. pusillus, from New York to Puget's 
Sound, is 6 inches long to the tail, which is less than 2 
inches; the color brown above, white beneath. The 
Ferret, P. furor, of Spain and Barbary, is celebrated 
from its being employed to ferret out rabbits from their 
holes. See ERMINE. 

Patrefaction, ( pw-tre-fdk'shiin.) [From L. putrefacio, 
I make rotten.) The spontaneous decomposition of or- 
ganic substances, accompanied by the evolution of foetid 
and noxious gases. It is a species of fermentation. Ani- 
mal matter, containing more nitrogen, gives rise to 
more offeusive products than vegetable: unless nitrogen 
is present, P. will either not take place, or it will pro- 
gress very slowly. Most animal substances gencrate 
ammonia or ammoniacal compounds: the other results 
of P. are various combinations of hydrogen, particularly 
carburetted hydrogen, along with complicated and dan- 
gerous compounds, in some of which sulphur and phos- 
phorus are present; all of them, however, are decom- 
posed and rendered harmless by chlorine. The produe- 
tion of P. requires a number of conditions: it cannot 
take place without a certain temperature, and hence 
does not occur below the freezing-point; it requires 
moisture, and hence is prevented by substances thas 
absorb or remove water, which explains the efficacy of 
salt, sugar, alcohol, &c.; it is prevented also by those — 
such as the tanning principle— which form new com- 
binations with the organic matter; it requires access 
of oxygen, and, therefore, exclusion of the air prevents 
it. Vitality hinders P.: as soon as the body or a part 
of it dies, mortification, that is, P. sets in. The ancient 
Egyptians seem to have been well acquainted with 
‘many of the means required to prevent P., as is proved 
by their mummies remaining perfect for so many hun- 
dred years. 

Putrid Fever, (pū'trid.) [From L. putridus, rotten.] 
(Med.) A name sometimes given to the fever otherwise 
known as TYPHUS, q. v. 

Pattun, —— ,)a manuf. town of Brit. India, p. 
Baroda. op. 30,000. 

Putty, (pùt'te.) (Fr. polée.] In glazing, a kind of paste 
or cement, made of whiting and linseed-oi] ground to- 
gether into a paste, and used in fastening panes of glass 
to the window-frames, and by painters in stopping 
crevices in boards. Also, a fine cement used by par 
terers. It is made altogether of lime, and differs from 
fine stuff in containing no hair. Putty-powder consists 
of triturated oxide of lead and tin, used in the polishing 
of glass, stone, metals, &c. 

Puy-de-Dôme, ( pe-du-dém’,) a S.E. dept. of — 
consisting of u part of the former p. of Auvergne, an 
b. N. by Allier, and 8. by Haute-Loire and Arn, 
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070 sq.m. 8 mountainous; produ cul- 
Pauls pastored bad minerals, O. Clermont Paai 


Pop. 571,600. 

Puy, (Le,) (la pé’,) a manuf. city of France, O. dept. 
—— on the Loire, 65 m.8.W. of Lyons. Pop. 
17,000. 

Puzszolana, ( poot-so-la’na,) or Pozs0LaNa. —— A 
volcanic rock, yielding an excellent cement, which re- 
sists moisture. It is found at Puzzuoli. 

. Puzguoli, (poot-ecc-o'le,) (anc. Puteoli] a town of 8. 
Italy, on a bay of same name, 7 m. 8.W. of Naples. It 
is remarkable for the ruins of a partially submerged 
temple of Jupiter Serapis. In its vicinity are the Sol- 
fatara, Lake Avernus, and the Grotto del o. 

Pysmalion, ( pig-ma'le-ün.) (Myth.) A sculptor of 

yprus, at whose prayer Venus gave life to a statue he 
had chiselled, and became enamored of. 

Pygmy, (pig me.) [From Gr. Pygmaios, from pygmé, a 
measure of length — the distance from the elbow to the 
knuckles, about 1314 inches.) An appellation given by 
the ancients to a fabulous race of beings, said by some 
authors to have lived in India, by others in Ethiopia, 
&c., and to have waged perpetual war with the Cranes, 
by whom they were ultimately destroyed. The fable, 
no doubt, had its origin in the stunted growth of par- 
ticular races, on account of a severe climate or great 
privations. The term Iygmy is now restricted to a 
species of ape, the Simia rogone and to a dwarf. 

Pylades, LPR des) ( Heroio ur) Tbe cousin and 

end of Orestes, who was engaged with him in the 
murder of his mother, the recovery of his sister, &c. 

Pylorus, (pi-lo’ris.) [From Gr. pylorus, from pylé, an 
entrance, and ouros, a guard.) (Anat.) The right or 
lower orifice of the stomach, which is connected with, 
and, as it were, guards, the entrance into the intestines. 

Pyracids, ( pi’rds-ids.) (From Gr. pyr, fire, and Eng. 
acid.) (Chem.) Certain acids generated by that decom- 

ing process which several vegetable acids undergo 
when subjected to the action of heat. Thus, gallic acid, 
in such circumstances, ps pyrogallic acid; tartaric 


acid, pyrotartaric acid, &c 
Pyralids, ( pi-rdl’ede.) et) The Delta-moth fam., 
comprising lepidopterous insects so called because of 
their triangular form when the wings are closed. The 
best known Am. species are: the Grease-Moth, Aglossa 
pinguinalis, the larva of which lives in fatty sub- 
stances; the Meal-Moth, Pyralis farinalis, the cater- 
illar of which is found in old barrels; and the Bee- 
broth, Galleria cereana. By day bee-moths remain quiet 
about the bee-houses, but at night they hover around 
the hives, into which they enter and lay their eggs; or, 
not succeeding in this, they deposit their eggs upon 
the outside. There are two broods in a year. The 
larvæ feed npon wax; they enter the hive as soon as 
they are hatched, and work their way in all directions 
through the waxen cells, and thus destroy them. Dur- 
ing tho day they remain concealed in silken tubes, 
which they begin to make for themselves as soon as 
hatched. ey enlarge these tubes as they increase in 
size, and cover them with a coating of wax as a defence 
against the stings of the bees, and thus they are able to 
go on with their work of destruction with impunity. 
Pyramid, (pir'a-mid.) [From Gr. pyramis.] (Geom.) 
A solid body erected on a triangular, square, or poly- 
gonal base, and terminating at its upper extremity in 
a point termed the apez. Its lateral surface consists 
of three or more plane triangles. —( Archæol.) Certain 
structures of masonry or brickwork erected by the an- 
cients after the manner of the geometrical form above 
defined. The truo extraction of the term is buried in 
profound obscurity. The most celebrated monuments 
of the kind extant are the P. of Egypt, 40 in number, 
and distributed over a wide tract of country, having 
Memphis for its centre. The largest of them is that 
known as the Great Pyramid, said by Herodotus to have 
been built by Cheops. It is 480 ft. in height, that is, 
48 ft. higher than the cross of St. Peter's Church at 
Rome, and 136 ft. higher than that of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don. It covers more than 13 acres of ground, and, if 
solid, would contain more than 3,000,000 cubic yards 
of stone, or, in other words, six times as much as what 
is contained in Delaware breakwater. It is said that 
in its building 100,000 men were employed for 20 years. 
These structures were, it is believed, raised as mauso- 
leums for the Egyptian kings. Similar mounds of 
masonry, but on a smaller scale, are found in Mexico 
under the name of Teocalts,and in Hindostan and Java. 
ramid Lake, in Nevada, a large expanse of water 
n Roop co., covering an area of 420 sq. m., in the midst 
of which rises a pyramidal rocky island, 600 feet in 
height, — whence its name. 
Pyramidoid, (porine aaa) [From Gr. pyramis, and 
aidoe, shape.) ( .) A solid figure formed by the 
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rotation of a semi-parabola about one of its ordinates: 
— it is otherwise known as a ic spt 
ramus, (pir'a-miis.) (Myth.) The lover of the 
utiful girl Miabe in the old story, who killed him- 
self, fearing that she had perished. 

Pyrenees, (The,) (pir/a-ncez,) a great mountain- 
chain of 8.W. Europe, constituting a natural barrier 
landwise bet. France and the Iberian peninsula, ex- 
tending direct from the Bay of Biscay as far as the 
Mediterranean, a distance of 270 m.; its width is found 
to vary from 50 to 100 m. It throws out numerous 
spurs and ramifications, inclosing fertile glens and val- 
leys, and its Spanish side presents a succession of 
chasmal and precipitous fronts. The P. is intersected 
by numerous all of them at an elevation of from 
7,000 to over 8,000 ft. above sea-level. Mt. Perdu, the 
highest summit, has an altitude of 10,994 ft.; and the 
chain generally preserves a mean of abt. 8,000 ft. The P. 
has numerous glaciers, and on its N. slope gives source 
to the Adour and Garonne rivers, and on the 8. to sev- 
eral affluents of the Ebro. 

Pyrénées Orientales, [Fr., Eastern Pyrenees,] a 
southern dep. of France, b. E. by the Mediterranean, 
and 8. and W. by the Pyrenees Mts. Area, 1,583 sq. m. 
Wines are the chief product. C. Perpignan. Pop. 189,490. 

Py renite, ( pir’en-it.) (Min.) Bee GARNET. 

Pyrheliom/‘eter. Same as ACTINOMETER, q. v. 

Py riform, (pir'e-form.) [From L. pyrum, and forma, 
appearance.] Presenting the form of a pear. 

Py rites, (pe-ri’tes.) [Gr., from pyr, fire. —— A 
name used to denote several metallic sulphides. Thus 
there are magnetic P., tin P., iron P., copper PF., arsenical 
P., or mispic el, &c. See IRON Prurres. 

Pyro, (pi'ro.) (From Gr. pyr, fire. cee) A term 
used as a prefix to any substance the form or composi- 
tion of which has undergone modification or transfor- 
mation by the action of heat; as, pyro-gallic acid. 

Pyro-electric’ity. A name given to electricity pro- 

uced by heating or cuoling certain crystals, as tour- 
maline. The subject, though it has attracted much at- 
tention, still remains very obscure. 

Pyrogallic Acid, (-gdl/lik.) (Chem.) A. substance 
obtained under the form of brilliant plates by the ac- 
tion of heat upon gallic acid. It is freely soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and is more properly called 
pyrogalline, for it is doubtful whether it is really an acid 
substance. It is extensively prepared for use in pho- 
tography, in which art its great tendency to absorb oxy- 
gen is called into play, rendering it capable of decom- 
posing the salts of silver with immediate separation of 
the metal. Form. CigHeOe 

Py rolaceee, ( pi-ro-la’se-e.) ( Bol.) The Wintergreens, 
an O. of plants, all. Ericales, consisting of herbs with 
simple leaves, and racemose or solitary flowers. They 
are natives of temperate climates. 

Pyroligneous Acid, (-lig’ne-tis.) [From Gr. i 
and L. lignum, wood.) (Chem.) An acid obtained from 
beech and other woods by destructive distillation. It 
is liquid, resembling in color white wine, of a strongly 
acetic and slightly astringent taste; is an antiseptic, 
and serves instead of wood smoke, of which it is the 
most active constituent, for preserving animal sub- 
stances. It is an impure kind of acetic acid or vinegar. 
Form. C404. 

Pyrology, ( pi-+rdoje.) (From Gr. pyr, and logos, dis- 
course.) A doctrinal treatise or dissertation upon the 
natural history and effects of heat. 

Pyrometer, (pe-rdm’e-tir.) [From Gr. pyr, fire, and 
meiron, a measure.) (Phys.) An instrument for meas- 
uring high temperatures, or degrees of heat above those 
indicated by the mercurial thermometer. Wedgewood's 
P. consists of porcelain, and is founded on the principle 
that clay progressively contracts in its dimensions in 

roportion as it is exposed to higher degrees of heat. 

ut its indications cannot be depended on, since they 
are due not only to the temperature to be tested, but 
to that at which the porcelain was originaliy baked. 
If made at a very high temperature, all the water will 
be driven off, and it will contract no further, whatever 
the heat to which it may be subsequently exposed. 
Other kinds of P. have been used, but one of unques- 
tionable excellence has not yet been invented. 

Pyromorphite, (pi-ro-mér’fit.) (Chem.) See LEAD. 

Pyrope, ( Piro pe) (Min.) See GARNET. 

Pyroscope, KE o-skop.) [From Gr. pyr, and skepeo, 
I observe.) (Phys.) A kind of differential thermome- 
ter, used for measuring the intensity of heat radiating 
from a fire. 

Ey retecn™y: ( ptr’o-ték-ne,) or PYROTECH’NICB. m 

r. pyr, fire, and techné, an art; pyr, fire, and lec oar 
artistic.} The art of constructing fireworks intend 
to be let off on the ground, in the air, or under water. 
The materials principally employed canaist of nitre, 
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GROUP OF HORSES. 


1,Glanders. 2, Slabber- 
ing. Parrot-mouth. 4, 
Lower jaw fistula. 5, Upper 
aw fistula. 6, Blind. 7, 
aw fistula. 8, Lopped ears. 
9, Rabbit ears. 10, Poll evil. 
11, Mange. 12, Deer or goat 
neck. 13, Fistulous parotid 
duct. 14, Swelling of the 
ds. 15, Enlargement of 

e vein. 16, Enlargement 
of the parotid glands. 17, 
Fistula of the veins. 18, 
Worm-boils. 19, Abscess on 


the breast. 20, Enlargement ; 


of the chest. 21, Fistula of 
the withers. 22, Hollow 
back. 23,Saddle tumor. 24, 
Roach back. 25, Towering 
back. 26, Hip-shot. A 
Wasting of muscle. 28, Rat- 
tail. 29, Sprain of the back 
tendons. 30, Splint. 31, 
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bone. 34, Ring-bone. 35,0x- 
foot. 36, Quarter crack. 37 
Swelling of knee. 38, Stiff 
39, Contraction of 
the hoof. 40, Enlargement 
of pastern. 41, Weak joint. 
42, Tumor on elbow. 
Rupture. 44, Rupture O 
scrotum. 45, Rupture in 
flank. 46, Dislocated stifle. 
47, Farcy. 48, Inflammation 
of lymphatics. 49, Sellen- 
50, Spavin. 51, 
Knuckling. 52, Ring-bone. 
53, Contraction. 54, Flat 
foot. 55, Quiltor. 56 
Scratches. 57, Sprained 
‘ints. 58, Wind galls. 59, 
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in. 61, Capped hock. 
‘urb. 63, Saddle galls. 
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Ichthyosaurus communis, restored by Cony- Plesiosaurus dolichodeirus, restored by Rev. 
beare and Cuvier. More than 30 feet long. W. D. Conybeare. 25 to 40 feet long. 
a. costal vertebre. a. cervical vertebra. 
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Amblyrhynchus cristatus, Bell. Length varying from 3 to 4 ft. The only existing marine 
lizard now knowr. 
a Tooth of same of natural sie, and magnified. 
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sulphur, and charcoal; with the addition of substances 
to produce color, &c. Iron filings give bright red and 
white sparks. Copper filings impart a greenish tint to 
the flame; zinc, a fine blue; sulphuret of antimony, a 
less greenish blue, and much smoke; amber, colophony, 
er common salt, a yellow. Lamp-black with gunpow- 
der gives a red, but with nitre in excess, a pink color; 
and is used also to produce golden showers. Yellow 
sand, or glistening mica, communicate to fireworks a 
golden radiation ; verdigris, sulphate of copper, and sal- 
ammoniac, each a shade of green. Camphor gives a 
very white flame, and an aromatic odor. Some other 
substances are used to mask a bad smell. Lycopodium 
seed gives a rose-color and splendid flame; it is used in 
theatres to represent lightning, &c. 
Pyroxene, (pir’dkeén.) (Min.) Same as AUGITE, q. v. 
roxyline, (pi-rdks‘e-lin,) or Gux-coTton. {From 
r. pyr, fire, and zylon, wood.) (Chem.) Starch, the 
sugars, and cellulose, when acted on by the strongest 
nitric acid, furnish compounds which are remarkable 
for their explosive character, and are formed by the 
substitution of nitric peroxide (NQ,) for a portion of 
the hydrogen. By far the most important of these is 
pyroziline, which is produced by the action of nitric 
acid upon the different forms of woody fibre, including 
wood, cotton, and paper. This compound, which is 
proper! y a trinitro-cellulose, is insoluble in water, alco- 
ol, or ether, and is nnaffected by dilute acids or alka- 
lies. When exposed to heat it explodes with violence, 
and on thts account is used as a substitute for gunpow- 
der. When exploded in the free state by heat it goes 
off with a sudden flash and is comparatively hurm|ess; 
but when it is confined in a box, or when it is ignited 
by the powerful detonation of fulminating mercury, its 
explosion takes place with terrific violence, and its ef- 
fects much excced those produced by corresponding 
amounts of gunpowder. A variety of gun-cotton con- 
taining less nitric peroxide than the trinitro compound 
is used in surgery and photography, as it has the prop- 
erty of dissolving in a mixture of alcohol und ether, and 
is left behind on evaporation of the solvents as a tough 
transparent skin. 
rrho, —e Pyr’rhon, a Greek philosopher, 
under of the Pyrrhonist or Sceptic School, B. at Elis 
abt. 380 B. c. He is said to have accompanied Alexan- 
der the Great in his Indian campaign, and on his return 
became high-priest at Elis. His writings no longer exist. 
The opinions of the Pyrrhoniansare known only through 
their enemies, and they are said to have been so scepti- 
cal as not to put even so much confidence in the senses 
as was necessary for the preservation of life. But this 
is refuted by their founder having lived to the age of 
ninety. They were believed to be always in search of 
truth without ever acknowledging that they had found 
it; hence the art of disputing upon all things, without 
ever going any further than suspending our judgment, 
is called Pyre ism. 

Pyrrhus, ( pir’ris,) a king of Epirus fom 305 to 272 
B.0. The early part of his reign was very troubled, 
and it was not until the year 295 B. o. that he obtained 
firm possession of his throne. The great event of his 
life, which was full of military undertakings, was the 
invasion of Italy in 280 B. c., to assist the Tarentines 
against Rome. At first he was victorious over the 
Romans, but his victories led to no results; and after 
he had wasted three years in Sicily, on his return to 
Italy he was completely defeated, and driven back to 
Greece. He ended his stormy life at Argos, being killed 
by a tile thrown from the tup of a house by a woman. 

Pyrala, (pir’wlah.) [L., a little pear.) (Zoðl.) A gen. 
of gasteropodous mollusks, fam. Muricidz. 

Pyrus, (pi'riis.) [L., the pear-tree.] (Bot.) A gen. 
of plants, O. Pomacez, consisting of trees or shrubs with 
entire or pinnately-divided leaves, and showy flowers, 
either proceeding with a few leaves from buds or spurs 
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on a former year’s wood, or in simple or branched 
corymbs at the ends of the year’s shoots. There area 
considerable number of species, natives of the teme 
perate or mountainous regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere, chiefly in Europe and Central Asia; and several 
are in very extensive cultivation. Among those with 
undivided leaves, P. communis, the Pear, and P. Mal 
the Apple, have been in cultivation since the times o 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Among the cut-leaved 
species the most important are the White Beam-tree, 
P. Aria; the Wild Service-tree, P. torminalis ; the Moun- 
tain Ash or Rowan-tree, the P. Aucuparia ; and the cul- 
tivated Service-tree, P. Sorbus — all natives of Europe 
and temperate Asia. The Apple, P. Malus, is called in 
its wild state the Crab, and from this the vast number 
of cultivated varieties have originated.. The leaves are 
acutely serrated or crenated, more or less downy be- 
neath; and the flowers grow in corymbs, and have 
glabrous styles. The fruit, generally concave at the 
base, ia well know .; in some varieties it is sweet, in 
others acid ; and some of the cider-apples are a mixture 
of bitter and sweet, or, as termed by the French, amer- 
doux. The tree is deciduous, and attains the height of 
from twenty to forty or fifty feet. The Apple was called 
by the Greeks Mela, by the Romans Malum ; the latter, 
it may be observed, applied the term Pomum to any 
round fleshy fruit. In tropical climates the Apple does 
not succeed. It is perfectly naturalized in America; in 
the northern and middle portions of the United States, 
and in Canada, its produce is very fine. Large quantj- 
ties of American apples are regularly exported in the 
ice-ships from Boston to the seaports of India and other 
Eastern countries, where the apple-tree is not grown; 
and being packed in ice they are landed in excellent 
condition, and are esteemed a great luxury by the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants. Upwards of 1,500 varieties of 
dessert, kitchen, and cider apples are in cultivation, and 
more are continually being raised. The Common Peare 
tree, P. communis, grows to the height of thirty to sixty 
rarely seventy feet, and assumes generally a pyramidal 
form of growth. The branches are thorny, and the 
leaves ovate and serrated. Under cultivation the thorns 
disappear, and fruit-buds are formed instead; and the 
leaves are less sharply serrated. The flowers come in 
corymbs of 5 to 9. The varieties of Pears are now very 
numerous, After excluding a vast number of worth- 
less kinds, upwards of a thousand still exist in some 
collections; and among these the kinds possessing 
great excellence are too numerous to be noticed here. 


Pythagoras, ( pe-thdg'o-rds,) one of the most illus- 


trious philosophers of the ancients, was B. in Samos 
abt. 600 B. C., but of his personal history little is re- 
corded. He is believed to have travelled extensively in 
Babylonia, India, and Egypt, and taught the doctrine 
of metempsychosis or the transmigration of souls, be- 
sides inventing several important geometrical theorems, 
and is said to have been the first who made use of the 
term philosopher, which he applied to himself. The 
real doctrines of P. are wrapped in mystery ; and it is 
by no means certain that his followers, the genuine 
Pytbagoreang, held in its literal sense the doctrine of 
the metempeychosis or transmigration of souls. 


Pythias. (Myth.) Bee Damon. 
Python, (přthùn.) (Myth.) The serpent said to have 


been bred from the slime left by the waters of the 
deluge of Deucalion ; and slain by Apollo.—(Zodl.) See 
BoID Æ. 


Pythoness, (pi/thiin-es.) (Myth.) The priestess of 


Apollo, who gave oracular answers at Delphi. 
X, ( piks.) [From L. pyzis, a box-wood coffer.] ( Eca.) 
nthe Roman Catholic Church, the name given to the 
box or reliquary in which the host or consecrated wafer 
is kept. 


Pyx’is Nautica, (-naw’tekah.) (Ast.) A const. of 
6. 


the S. hemisphere, formed by Lacaill 


Q. 


(Derived from Fr. queue, a tail— because it is an O 
e with a tail attached.) The 17th letter and 13th con- 
sonant of the English alphabet, is not to be found in 
either the Greek, old Latin, or Saxon alphabets, is never 
sounded alone, but in conjunction with u, and never 
serves as the terminal to any English word. Most 
grammarians are inclined to look upon it as a superfiu- 
ous letter, whose place could better be filled by k. For 
gu in English and German, the Dutch use kw, and the 
wedes and Danes a bi It would appear, indeed, that ¢ 
is Brocton k, with this difference in use, that g is 
always followed by sin English, and k is not. As an 
50 


abbreviation, the Romans employed it for Quintus, que, 
&c.; thus, 8. P. Q. R. for Senatus esque Romanus 
(the senate and Roman people). With us, Q is used ab- 
breviated for question ; also for quantity, or quantum, 
as q. pl., quantum placet (as much as you please), and g. 
s. for quantum suficit (as much as may suffice). Among 
mathematicians, Q. E. D. stands for quod erat 

strandum (that which was to be demonstrated), and Q. 
E. F., erat faciendum (that which was to be done) 
As a numeral, this letter represents 600, and with a 


dash over it, 500,000 
Quadrages 


ima, (jés'emah.) [From L. quadragest 
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mus, the orm (Ecol.) Lent:— so styled because 
uad — oi * — ng 
rangle, ( rd ) (From L. quatuor, four 
pe angulus, an angle.) mb A four-sided, four- 
angled figure. 

Quadrant, (kwdd'rdnt.) [L. quadrans, a fourth part.} 
(Geom.) An arc of a circle, containing its fourth part, 
or 90 deg. ; also, the space or area included between this 
arc and two radii drawn from its middle to each ex- 
tremity.—(Navig.) An instrument for taking the alti- 
tudes of the sun and stars; as also for taking angles in 
surveying heights, distances, &c. It has now beenina 
great degree superseded by the MURAL CIRCLE, q. v. 

Quadrature, (kwdd'ra-tür.) [From L. quadratura, a 
making square.} (Ast.) A term indicating the position 
of the moon, when she is 90 deg. from the sun, or at one 
of the two points of her orbit, which are equidistant 
from conjunction or opposition. — ( atk.) Among 
geometers, the finding of a square equal in area to that 
ofacurve. The Q. of the Circle is a very anc. and cele- 
brated problem. As the area of a circle is equal to the 
product of the radius and half the circumference, it de- 
pends on the relation of the diameter to the periphery. 
And as this ratio and its square are irrational numbers, 
the quadrature of the circle is not possible, except by | 
the geomeirical construction of a straight line equal to | 
a circle of a given radius. The fraction }4$§ gives a: 
close approximation to the side of a square equal in ' 
area to a circle of which the diameter is unity. | 

Quadrilateral, (-ld¢tir-dl.) (From L. —— 
four-sided.) (Geom.) An epithet for a figure whose | 
perimeter consists of four right lines, making four an- 
gles; it is called also quadrangular. Q. figures are 
either a parallelogram, trapezium, rectangle, square, 
rhombus, or rhomboid. 

Quadrille, (kwa-dril’, or ka-dril’.) [Fr., from L. guad- 
ra.] (Fame) A game at cards played by 4 persons 
with cards, the 4 tens, nines, and eights being dis- 
carded. — ( Danc.) A kind of dance of French origin, 
performed by sets of 4 persons; also, the piece of music 
played as an accompaniment to such dance. 

Quadrillion, (kwõd-ril'yùn.) (Numer.) In English 
notation the number represented by a unit heading 24 
ciphers; in the French,a unit with 15 ciphers appended. 

Quadripartite, (-rip’dr-tit.) [From L. quatuor, and 
partire, to sunder.) ( Bot.) Divided to the base into four 
parts, as a flower. 

Quadroon, (kwdd-roon’.) [From 8p.cuarteron.] (Eth- 
nol.) The offspring of a mulatto woman by a white father. 

Quadrumana, (-r00-ma'nah.) [From L. quadrumanus, 
four-handed.] (Nat. Hist.) An order of mammals es- 
tablished by Cuvier for the reception of the apes, ba- 
boons, monkeys, and lemurs, animals whose hind limbes 





Fig. 549. — WHITE-THROATED BAPAJOU. 


ere better suited for prehension than walking, the first 
toe being opposable to the others as the thumb is to 
the fingers. They are vegetable feeders, and chiefly 
dwell on trees, some of them — aided in their prog- 
ress from branch to branch by their prehensile tails 
(Fig. 549). They are natives of warm climates. Some 

proach man in their structure. As to the 
geographical distribution of the Q., it is remarkable 
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that Australia and New Guinea do not contain a single 
species, while in Madagascar only the lemurs, the most 
lowly organized of all, are to be found. The gibbons 
are confined to south-eastern Asia, and the dog-faced 
baboons to Africa. In the United States every monkey 
has three premolar teeth (false molars), while in the 
rest of the world notasingle monkey more than 
two. Only one species has established itself in Eu- 
rope, and that isthe North African Innuus sylvanue, 
which has found a home on the rock of Gibraltar. 
The Q. are divided into Simtadaz, or monkeys of the 
Old World; Cebidæ, or monkeys of the New World; 
and Lemuride, or the Lemur tribe. 

Quadruped, (kwdd'roo-péd.) (Erom L. rupes, 
four-footed.] (Zodl.) A term employed both popularly 
and by scientific writers to designate four-footed ani- 
mals. It is not, however, the name of a class or order 
in systems of zoJlogy. Popularly, it is almost always 
limited to those Mammalia which have four limbe well 
developed and formed for walking, and is scarcely ever 
applied to the Cetucea, and rarely even to Seals or te 
the Quadrumana. 

Quadruple, (kwdd’roo-pl.) [From L. ruplus, four- 
fold.) A term which expresses that which is fourfold, 
that is, contains four times any given quantity. 


Quære, (kwe're.) [L., try to get information.] (Lit.) 
A term expressive of doubt or uncertainty, and sug- 
gesting further investigation or inquiry. 

Queestor, (kwés'tér.) [From L. quero, I search for.] 
(Rom. Hist.) An officeramong the Romans originall 
found in two departments. In one, the Q. perform 
to some extent, the duties of a public prosecutor; in 
the other, he had charge of the revenues. The 
ship was the first office any person could fill in the 
nagan. CWI ah.) (Zod) A imal of the fi 
u a, (kw R : n animal o e fam. 

at a nativo of 8. Africa, so called from its voice, 
which resembles the barking of a dog. It is ratber 
smaller than the Zebra, with the hinder parts higher 
and the ears shorter. 

Quail, (kwdl.) (Zotl.) See PERDICIDA. 

Quakers, (kwdk’rz.) (Eccl. Hist.) See FRIENDS. 

Qualification, (kwdl-i-feka'shtin.) (From L. qualis, 
having a certain quality, and facio, I make.) Any 
natural endowment, or any acquirement, which fits a 
person for a place, office, or employment. Also, any 
property or possession which gives one a right to exer- 
cise the elective franchise, or farnishes one with any 
legal power or capacity. 

Quality, (kw0l'e-te.) [From L. qualitas.) (Phys.) Some 
property of bodies. Essential ty, some property 
which is necessary to constitute a thing what it is. 
Sensible quality, one that affects the senses, such as fig- 
ure, taste, &c. 

Quantic, (kwon’tik,) or QUTADRIO. 
From L. quantitas, quantity] 

Math.) In its best unders 
sense, a rational and integral al- 
gebraical function. 

Quantity, (kwòn'te-te.) [From 
L. quantitas.] (Gram.) The meas- 
ure of a syllable, or that which de- 
termines the time in which it is 
pronounced. — ( Math.) Anythi 
which can be multiplied, divid 
and measured.—{ Phys.) Anything 
capable of estimation or measure- 

ment, which, being compared 
with another thing of the same 
nature, may be said to be greater 
or less than equal or unequal te 
it.—In common usage, Q. is a 
mass or collection of matter of 
indeterminate dimensions: thus 
we say, a Q. of earth, a Q. of tim- 
ber, &4c. But when we speak of 
an assemblage of individuals or 
separate beings, we Bay a number ; 
as, a number of men, of horses, &c. 

Quantum, (kwdn'tim.) [L., as 
much as.) Q seuffictt. See initial 
letter Q.—(Law.) Q. meruit (as 
much as he deserved), an action 
based on a promise that the de- 
fendant should pay to the plain- 

tiff for his services as much as they should merit.— 

Q. valebat (as much as it was worth), an action to re- 

cover of the defendant for goods sold, as much as they 


were worth. 

uaquaversal, (kwa-kwovir'sdl.) [From L. 
—— versum, every way.] (Geol) A term leoignative 

of strata which dip to every point of the compass, like 


those circumventing a volcano. 
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uarantime, (kwdr-dn-teen’.) (Ital. quaranta, forty.] 

acs restraint of intercourse, to which a ship arriving 
in port is subjected, on the presumption that she may 
be infected with a malignant contagious disease. This 
is either for forty days, or for any other limited term, 
according to circumstances. A ship thus situated is 
said to be performing quarantine. The term has been 
adopted, because it was generally supposed that if no 
infectious disease break out within forty days, or six 
weeks, no danger need be apprehended from the free 
admission of the individuals under Q. During this pe- 
riod all the goods, clothes, &c., that might be supposed 
capable of retaining the infection, are subjected to a 
process of purification, which is a most important part 
of the Q. system.—(Zaw.) The period of forty days, 
during which the widow of a man dying possessed of 
land, has the privilege of remaining in the principal 
messuage or dwelling-house on the estate. 

Quarry, (kwér're.) [From Gael. carreg, a stone.) A 
pit where building-stones, &c., are dug out of the earth. 

Quart, (kwért.) [From L. quartus, a fourth.) Two 

ints. or the fourth part of a gallon ; also, a vessel hold- 
ng that measure. 

Quartan, (kworldn.) [From L. quartanus, pertaining 
to the owe (Med.) An intermittent ague, the par- 
oxysms of which occur every fourth day. 

Quarter, (kwor'tr.) [L. quartus.) The fourth part of 
any thing, the fractional notation for which is 14; it is 
also abbreviated gr.—(As.) The fourth part of the 
moon’s period, or monthly revolution. Thus from the 
new moon to the quadrature is the first quarter; from 
the latter to full moon, the second quarter, and so on. 
— (Shipbuilding.) That part of a ship’s hull which lies 
from the steerage to the transom.—( Mil.) (pl.) Mili- 
tary lodgings or cantonments; thus, head-quarters sig- 
nifies the place of residence of the commander of an 
army, which is generally near the centre. Winter-quar- 
ters are the places in which troops are lodged during the 
winter; or it oo hearin their residence in those places. 

Quar‘ter-deck, (-dék.) (Shipbuilding.) That part 
of a ship’s deck which reaches from the mainmast to 
the stern, when such ship has no poop. 

‘Quartering, (hedr’'tir-ing.) (Her.) Partitions of the 
escutcheon according to the number of coats that are 
borne in it, or the several divisions that are made when 
the arms of more than one family are borne by the same 


person. 

Qusrteny (kwér'tir-le.) (Zit.) A magazine or re- 
view publ hed once in every three months; as, the 
London Quarterly. 

‘Quarter-master, (-md#tir.) (Mil.) An officer who 
superintends the billeting or lodgment of the soldiers, 
and the distribution of their rations, forage, &c 
(Nav.) An officer who assists the mates in their duties, 
looks after the steerage, ballast, provisions, &c.— Q.- 
GENERAL, (Mil.) A superior military officer entrusted 
with the care of the cantonments and camp-equipage 
of an army on the march, and with the supplying of 
provisions, forage, &c. 

Quar’ter-sessions, (-sésh'tins.) (Eng. Law.) A 
criminal court of justice, holden quarterly, before ma- 
— of a county or borough, to try minor offences 

y fary, after bills found by a grand jury. Two justices 
at least must be present, and the legal power of these 
courts is often very great; but the questions may, in 
many cases, be removed to superior courts. 

Quartet, (kwor-t2t',) or QUARTETTE. [From It. 
tetto.) ( Afus.) A four-part piece or composition intended 
either for voices or instruments; if the latter, they are 
generally stringed instruments; viz., one violoncello, 
two violins, and one viola, —( Pros.) A poetical stanza 
of 4 lines. 

Quarto, (kwdr'tc.) (Same deriv.] (Print, dc.) A size 
of a book made by twice folding a sheet, which then 
makes 4 leaves: — it is written in an abbreviated form 

Qun an ha book n Min) 
uartz, Ortz.) (Min.) The name given to crystal- 
lized silica, SiO}. It occurs either in E massive form 
when it is milky white, or tinged with — and in dis- 
tinct crystals; the crystals are six-sided prisms with 
pyrami summits; cleavage is very imperfect, and 
twins are of frequent occurrence. Hardness 7; sp. gr. 
2°5 to 2'8; lustre vitreous; it is of all colors, from per- 
fectly colorless to black, passing through shades of yel- 
low, red, brown, green, blue, and black, owing to the 
presence of metallic oxides. When colorless and trans- 
‘parent, it is usually called rock crystal; when purple, 
amethyst; when rose-red, or pink, rose quarts; when 
light yellow, false topaz; when of a brownish smoky 
tint, smoky quarts or cairngorm ; when leek-green and 
opaque, prase; when whiny throughout with yellow 
‘ecales, aventurin quarts. Other varieties are known as 
phalcedony, jasper, siderite, flint, horn-stone, opal, 4c. 
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Quasi, (kwa’se.) [L., as if.] A term used as a prefix, o” 


as a first member of a compound word, to express the 
appearance or resemblance of something; thus, in civil 
law, a pan onae is an act which lacks the strict 
form of a contract, but yet has the force of one. 


Quasimodo, (kwa-se-mo'do.) [L. quasi modo.) (Keel. 


In the Rom. Cath. Church, a name given to the 
Sunday before Easter, because the Introit for that day 

pene with the words Quast modo geniti infantes (1 Pet. 
1 


Quassia, (kwdsh'ych.) (Bot.) A genus of trees, 0. 
Simarubacez. The wood of Q. amara, a lofty tree of the 
West Indies described as similar in appearance to the 
common ash, was formerly used under the name of 
Surinam Quassia; but it appears to be no longer 
exported for medicinal purposes, the quassia in use 
being furnished by the allied Picrena Bee 
PICRANA. j [F 

Quaternate, (kwa-tlirndt.) rom L. quaterni, b 
four.) (Bot.) Denoting the arrangement of the vorti- 
cillate appen agn by fours. 

Quatrain, — Fr.; L. quatrion.] (Lit.) A poeti- 
cal piece of 4 verses with alternating rhymes; in French 
poetry, however, the first and fourth, and second and 
third lines rhyme together. 

Quatre Bras, (kdt'r brah.) (Fr. four arms.] A vill. of 
Belgium, p. 8. Brabant, 3 m. 8.8.E. of Gemappe, where 
was fought the battle of June 17th, 1815, between the 
English and French, and which led to the next day's 
victory of Waterloo. On the English side fell the Duke 
of Brunswick. 

Quatrefoil, (kdt’r-foil.) [From Fr. four, and 
feuille, a leaf.) (Her.) A four-leaved plant, represented 
as a charge in armorial bearings. 

Quatuor, (kwdt'u-cr.) [L., four.] (Mus.) A quartette 
arranged for 4 instruments, 

Quaver, (kwa’vr.) [Allied to the English word queer) 
(Mus.) A measure of time equal to half a crotchet, o 


an eighth of a seemibreve:—it is marked thus, | '.— 


Also a shake, or rapid vibration of the voice. 

Quay, — [From D. kaai.) (Civ. Engin.) A pier, mole, 
wharf, or jetty, constructed along the bank of a river, 
to receive ships alongside for loading, discharging, &o. 

Quebec, a province of Canada. See CANADA. 


Quebec, (kwe-bé’,) a strongly fortified city and seaport, 
C. of Lower or E. Canada, built on a bold bluff bet. the 
St. Lawrence and St. Charles rivers, in N. Lat. 46° 49° 
1”, W. Lon. 719 13’. Its fortifications, nearly 3 m. in 
circuit, added to its natural commanding position, con- 
stitute it one of the strongest fortresses on the Ameri- 
can continent. Its harbor is excellent, a riots | 
the largest ships; hence, Q. is the chief entrepôt o 
Canadian trade with ragana the U. States, &c. Found- 
ed by the French in 1608, it was taken by the English 
in 1629, and afterwards restored to its former posses- 
sors. In 1759 a great battle, fought on the heights of 
Abraham above the city, resulted in its being again a 
conquest to the victors, whose general, Wolfe, together 
with Montcalm, the French commander, fell on the 
field. In 1763 Q. was confirmed to Great Britain, along 
with the rest of Canada. Pop. 65,000. 

Quedlinburg, (kwèd'lin-boorg,) a manuf. town of 
Prussia, p. Saxony, on the Bode, 30 m. 8.W. of Magdo- 
burg. . 15,000. 

Queen, (kween.) [From A.S. cwen, a wife.) The wife 
of a.reigning king, otherwise called a queen-consort. 
When reigning alone in her own right, she is styled 

en-regnant. A er is the widow of a king. 
—(Games.) In Chess, one of the pieces, next in impor- 
tance to the king. At Cards, a court-card bearing the 
printed effigy of a queen. 

Queen Anne, (-dn,) in Maryland, an E. co., washed 
by — Bay on the W.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Cen- 
treville. 

Queen Charlotte Islands, (-chdrla,) a frome 
lying in the N. Pacific Ocean, off the coast of Brit. Oo- 
lumbia. 
ucen Charlotte’s Islands, an archipelago in 

Mine 8. Pacific Ocean, lying bet. B. Lat. 9 80-118 oY, 
and E. Lon. 168° 30’-165° 16/. 

Queen Charlotte Sound, an inlet of the N. Pa- 
cific, constituting the N. part of the channel which 
lies bet. Vancouver's Island and the mainland of Amer- 


ica. 
Queen’s, (kwéns,) in Nova Scotia, a 8.W. co., washed 


by the Atlantic; area, 1,000 eq. m.; C. Liverpool.—In 
New Brunswick, a 8.central county; area square 
miles; capital, Georgetown.—In New York, a 8.B. 


county, occupying the extreme W. end of Long Island, 
and b. by the Atlantic on the 8.; area, 420 sq. m.; O. 
North pd jit 

Queen’s Connty, (-cowe’le,) an inland shire of Ire» 
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Quercitron. (Bot.) See QUERCUS. 
Quercus, ( is.) [L., an oak.) (Bot.) The Oak 
fam., consisting of trees widely distribu upon the 


northern hemisphere, As these trees vary extremely 
not only in the form of their leaves and general ap- 
ce, but also in the shape of their fruits, there is 

gion difficulty in discriminating the species, and a like 
iscrepancy between the opinions of the various botan- 
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trees, O. Rosaceæ. Q. is a Chilian tree, 50 te* 
60 feet high. Its bark, called Quillai or Soap-bark, is 
rough and dark-colored externally, but internally con- 
sists of numerous regular whitish or yellowish ae 
and contains a large quantity of carbonate of lime 
other mineral matters. It is also rich in saponine, a 
vegetable soap-principle found likewise in plants be- 
longing to the cloveworts, soapworts, and a few other 
orders; and on this account it is commonly used as a 
substitute for washing clothes, two ounces of the bark 
being sufficient to wash a dress. It is alsosaid to remove 
all spots or stains, and to impart a remarkable lustre to 
wool; and it is used to wash the hair, for which pu» 
pose it is powdered between stones, then rubbed with 
the hands in water, making a foam like soap. 
Quillota, ( ta,) a city of Chili, p.and 50m. N.W. 
of Santiago, on the Aconcagua, 20 m. from the Pacific. 


ists as to their limits. The most valuable species, as | Quiloa, (ke-lo’ah,) a seaport of 8.E. Africa, and former 


affording timber, are the European Q, pedunculata (Fig. 






cap. of the —— colony on that coast; 8. Lat. 80 
41’, E. Lon. 39° 47’. 


550) and Q. ses- 
sifi and the Quilon, (ke-idn’,) a seaport of Hindostan, on the coast- 
American Q. 32 | of Malabar, 37 m. N.W. of Tivandrum. . 20,000. 
alba, the White — Quimper, (kém’pair,) a town of France, C. of dep. Fin- 
Oak, and Q. vi- \ =R. istére, on the Odet, 35 m. S.E. of Brest. .1 4 
rens, the Live S| Quinate, (kwi’ndt) [From L. quinque, five.] (Bot.) 
—* wore = Designating a plant which has five leaflets on the pe- 
whic € | tiole. . 
used for ship- > Quince, (kwins.) (Bot.) See CYDONIA. 
building and | Quincunx, (kwin'kingkz.) [From L. quinque, five, 
other purposes. | and uncia, an ounce.) Literally, a term to describe the 
Q. , a na- | arrangement of any five objects, so that four of them 
tive of 8. Eu- shall occupy the corners, and the fifth one the middle 
rope, furnishes of an imaginary square.—(Gardening.) A disposition 
cork. Several of trees in the above order; which may be repeated, so 
species furnish as to form a proper grove or wood that presents equal 
bark of much rows and parallel alleys. 


value for tan- 
ning and dye- 
ing pu es; this arises from the presence of tannic 
and gallic acids. Q. tinctoria, a North American spe- 
cies, yields Quercitron bark, employed for dyeing yel- 
low. Few trees are so subject to the formation of the 
morbid growths called galls as are the various kinds of 
oak (see CYNIPSERA). The medicinal properties of the 
various oaks are due to the astringency im by 
the tannic and gallic acids they contain. In olden 
times the rude inhabitants of northern countries prized 
the oak for the food furnished by the acorns, not only to 
their herds of swine, but also to themselves. To this 
day the acorns of some of the species are eaten as food. 
The oak appears in al] ages to have been an object of 
veneration, from the time of the “Oak of Mamre,” 
under which Abraham sat in the heat of the day, down 
to that of the Greeks, by whom it was held sacred, of 
the Romans, who dedicated it to Jupiter, and of the 
Druids, who worshipped beneath its shade. 

Querétaro, (ka-ra-tah'ro,) a city of Mexico, C. of a 
state of same name, 110 m. N.W.of Mexico. The 
bet. Mexico and the United States was ratified here in 
1848; and here, in 1867, the Emperor Maximilian was 
murdered. Pop. 47,570. - 

Querimba, (ka-reem’bah,) a cluster of small islands 
belonging to the Portuguese settlement of Mozambique, 
situate 8. of Delgado, off the S.E. coast of Africa; §. 
Lat. 12° 20’, E. Lon. 40° 58’. 

Quernales, (kwiir’na-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Declinous —— -They are characterized 
by amentaceous monochlamydeous flowers, an inferior 
fruit, and an amygdaloid embryo without albumen. 

Question, (kwést'yiin.) [From L. quæstio, from quero, 
I seek.) The application of torture to prisoners under 
criminal accusation. From the earliest times it was 
perceived that disclosures made under the influence of 
torture could not be relied on; yet the practice was very 
prevalent in Europe, until so late as the reign of 
—— III. in England, and the revolution of 1789 in 

rance. 

Quiberon, (ke’ba-rawn(g,) a seaport of France, dept. 
Morbihan, on a bay of same name, 24 m. from L’Orient. 


Fig. 550. — QUERCUS PEDUNCULATA. 


. 4,000. ; 

Quick-lime. (Chem.) Any calcareous substance di- 
vested of its carbonic acid; as chalk, limestone, oyster- 
shells, &c., calcined. 

Quick’silver. (Min.) See Mercury. 

Quiescence, (kwe-és'séns.) [From L. quiescentia, a 
pausing.] (Gram.) Absence of sound, as of a letter in 
a word. 

Quietism, (kwi'ét-iem.) (Eccl. Hist.) See Mystics. 

Quilimané, (keel-e-ma'na,) a seaport of S.E. Africa, on 
the Mozambique coast, at the mouth of a river of same 
name; 8. Lat. 17° 51’ 8”, E. Lon. 37° 51’. Pop. 15,000. 

Quill, (kwil.) (Zodl.) See FEAT 

Q a, ( la'yah.) (Bot.) 


— 


HERS. 
A gen, of 8. American | 


Quincy, Josiag, Coes) an American orator, B. in 
Mass., 1744, while practising law made himself con- 
spicuous, about the year 1767, by his outspoken opposi- 
tion to the measures then pursued by the British govt. ' 
towards her American colonies. He wrote several po- 
litical essays on that subject, and defended several sol- 
diers tried for participation in the “‘ Boston Massacre,” 
1770. D. 1775.— His son, also named JOSIAH, B. 1772, 
graduated at Harvard in 1792, studied law, and repre- 
sented his native city of Boston in Con , 1804-1813. 
He delivered a famous speech against the admission of 
Louisiana into the Union, and opposed the war with 
England, in 1812. He became judge of the munici 
court of Boston in 1822, filled the mayoralty of 
city, 1823-9, and in the last-named year was elected 
President of Harvard College, of which university hr 
wrote a history, published in 1840. D. 1864. 

apin ey, in /Uinois,a handsome and flourishing city, 
C. of Adams co., on the Mississippi, 109 m. W. of Spring- 
field. It is a place of extensive trade, and is the ter- 
minus of quite a numberof R. R.’s. Ia Massachusetts, 
a town of Norfolk county, 8 miles 8. by E. of Boston. 
Here was constructed the first rail in the United 
States. i 
uimmdecagon, (-dék’a-gén.) [From L. quindecem, 

— and gōnia, an angle.) (Geom.) A plane figure 
presenting fifteen sides and angles. 

Quindecemvir, (-sém’vir,) pl. QUINDECEMVIRI. (Rom. 
Hist.) A body of 15 priests or magistrates appointed to 
interpret the Sibylline books, and to superintend the 
celebration of the games of Apollo. ' 

Quina, or QUINIA. (Chem.) CINCHONACEA. 

Quinine, (kwi/nin.) (Chem.) See CINCHONACEZ. 

Quinidine. a) See CINCHONACES. 

Quinquagesima, (kwin-kwajes’e-mah.) [From L. 

ing us, the fiftieth.] (ÆEccl.) A term applied to 
— unday, or the seventh Sunday before Easter, — 
or abt. the fiftieth day pw that wee Ci — 
uinguevir, (-vir,) pl. QUINQUEVIRI. [From L. qui 

2 five, and vir, a man.|] (Rom. Hist.) One ofa ods 
of five commissioners empowered to act under the re- - 
public as —— magistrates in times of the 

Quinsy, (kwin’ze,) QuINsEY, or CYNANCHE. r. esqui- 

nancie.| (Med.) Inflammation of the tonsils, the com- 
mon inflammatory sore throat; it is not infectious. It 
has proved fatal, by causing suffocation, but it is gen- 
erally terminated by suppuration. 

Quintain, (kwin'tdn.) [From L. —— (Sports.) 
Anciently, a wooden post set up as a kind of mock ad- 
ve to a horseman, in order to practise his dexterity 
with the lance and in horsemanship. 

Quintal, (kin'tdl.) (Camb.) Th France, a weight of a 
hundred k ——— ) (m AW 
uinteroon. rom 8p. — hnol. p 

Adlan term for the offspring of a white father and 
quadroon mother. 

Quintessence, (-ičssčns.) [From L. guinta essentia, 


QUI 


the fifth essence.] A name given by the old pharma- 
cists to express alcoholic tinctures, made by digestion at 
common temperatures, or by solar heat.—In the mod- 
ern and general sense, an epithet applied to an extract 
which contains the most essential part of anything. 

Quintette, (kwin-tét’.) [It. quintetto.] ( Mus.) A com- 
position arranged for five voices or instruments, each 
of them being obligato. 

Quintilian, Marcus FABIUS QUINTILIANUS, (-til’e-dn,) a 
Roman critic and rhetorician, B. bet. 40-50 a.D. His 
chief work, Institutio Oratoria, in 12 books, is the most 
excellent treatise on the subject that has been be- 
queathed to us among the classics. D. 118 A. D. 

Quintillion, (-til/yiin.) (Numer.) In English nota- 
tion, a unit with 30 ciphers annexed; in the French, a 
unit with 18 ciphers following it. 

Quintuple, (-ti’pl. tons L. quintuplez, fivefold.] 
Designating that which is multiplied five times over. 
Quintus Curtius, (kwin’tus kiir’shiis,) a Roman his- 

torian who lived after the Augustan æra. Nothing of 


his personal history is known. He wrote a History of 


Alexander the Great, in 10 books, of which the first two 
are lost. 

Quinzaine, (kwin'zdn.) [From Fr. quinze, fifteen,] 
(Chron.) The fourteenth day succeeding a festival, or 
the fifteenth, if the feast-day be included. 

Quire, (kwir.) [From 0. Eng. quayre,a book.] A mass 
of paper consisting of 24 sheets, each sheet once folded. 

Quirinal, (kwerendl.) [L. Collis Quirinalis— from 
Quirinus, a name of Mars.) (Rom. Hist.) One of the 
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seven hills on which ancient Rome stood, and next to 
the Palatine and the Capitoline, the oldest and most 
famous quarter of the city. 

Quitman, in * a S.W. co., skirted by Alabama; 
area, 175 sq. m.; C. Georgetown. 

Quito, (ke'to,) a city of S. America, C. of the republic 
of Ecuador, lying between the chains of the Andes, on 
a plain elevated 9,534 ft. above sea-level, Lat. 0° 13’ 27” 
S., Lon. 78° 50’ W. Some of the neighboring mountains 
are volcanoes, and their vicinity is constantly exposed 
to danger from eruptions and earthquakes. Q. exports 
iron, steel, indigo, &c. . 76,000. 

Quoit, (koit.) (Games.) A kind of exercise or game 
very similar to the one known among the ancients 
under the name-of discus. It consists in pitching or 
throwing a flat iron ring at a fixed object. 

Quorum, (kwo’riim.) FL. of whom.| Used substan- 
tively, Q. signifies the number of persons belonging to 
a legislative assembly, corporation, society, or other 
body, required to be present to transact business. 

Quata, (kwo’ta.) [L. quot,how many?] The part which 
each member of a society is bound to contribute, or is 
to receive, in making up or dividing anything. 

Quotidian, (kwo-tid'ydn.) [L. quotidianus, daily] 
(Med.) Applied to an intermittent fever, or ague, o 
which the paroxysm or fit returns every day. 

Quotient, (kwo’shént.) [From L. quotius, how often ?] 

Arith.) The number which arises by dividing the divi- 
end by the divisor; or, in other words, the number re- 
sulting from the division of one number by another. 


, R. 


R 9 the group of liquids or semi-vowels, and sometimes 
takes the name of canine letter. Of all the consonants 
it is that which is nearest the vowels, being sounded by 
a guttural extension of the breath, which in some words 
is through the mouth, with a sort of quivering motion 
of the tongue near the roots of the upper fore-teeth. R 
is a letter of difficult articulation, and is susceptible of 
numerous interchanges, the most frequent being with 
l. In words which we have received from the Greek 
language we follow the Latins, who wrote h after r, as 
the representative of the aspirated sound with which 
this letter was pronounced by the Greeks; as in rhet- 
oric, &c.; otherwise it is always followed by a vowel at 
the beginning of words and syllables. As an abbrevia- 
tion, R stands for Rez, i In medicinal prescrip- 
tions it is used for recipe (take). Asa Roman numeral, 
R stood for 80, and with a dash over it, for 80,000. 
Raab, (rahb,) a manuf, town of Hungary, C. of a dist. 
of same name, at the confluence of the rivers Raab and 
Little Danube, 67 m. W.N.W. of Buda. Pop. 20,252. 
Rabat, (rah-bdt’,) a fortif. seaport of Morocco, p. Fez, 
135 m. 8.8.W. of the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar. 


Pop. 28,000. 

Rabba, (rdb’bah,) a trading town of Central Africa, on 
the Niger, in N. Lat. 9° 15’, E. Lon. 5° 20’. 

Rabbet, (rdb’bet.) [From Fr. rabuttre, to plane —— 
(Carp.) A deep groove or channel cut in a piece o 
timber longitudinally, to receive the edge of a plank, or 
the ends of several planks that are to be fastened to it. 

Rabbi, or Rabbin, (rdb'be; rdb/bin.) [From Heb. 
rebee, master.] A title assumed by the Pharisees and 
Doctors of the law among the Jews. Such of the Doc- 
tors as studied the letter or text of the Scripture were 
called Caraites, those who studied the cabala, Cabalists ; 
and those whose study lay in the traditions or oral law, 
Rabbinists. The customary duty of the R., in general, 
was to pray, preach, and interpret the law in the syna- 
gogue. Among the modern Jews, the learned men re- 
tain no other title than that of R.; they have great 
respect paid them, have the first places or seats in their 
synagogues; determine all matters of controversy; and 
frequently advise upon civil affairs. All writings com- 
posed after the Christian æra are termed rabbinical. 

Rabbit, (rdb’bit.) (Zodl.) See LEPORIDÆ. 

Rabelais, Frangors, (răb’a-la,) an eminent French hu- 
morist, B. in Touraine, 1495, after quitting the Francis- 
can order, to which he had attached himself in early 
life, practised medicine at Lyon, and accompanied his 
patron, Cardinal du Bellay, to Rome in 1537. His chief 
work,entitled The Pleasant Story of the Giant Gargan- 
tua and of his Son Pa , 80 satirized the monastic 
orders of his time that it was denounced by the spirit- 
ual authorities; Francis I., however, protected the 
author, and allowed him to print the third part of it in 
1545. He became curate of Meudon in the same year, 
and D. in 1553. 


the 18th letter of the English alphabet, belongs to] Rabun, (ra’biin,) in Georgia, a N.E. co., on the confines 


of the Carolinas; area, 330 square miles; Capital, Clay- 


ton. 

Raccoon, (rak-koon’.) (Zotl.) The Procyon lotor x 
551),a North American member of the fam. Urside. It 
is somewhat of the shape of a beaver, with hair like 
that of a fox; its head, too, resembles the fox, except 





Fig. 551. — raccoon, (Procyon lotor.) 


that the ears are shorter, roundish, and naked; its tail 
is longer than its body, and not unlike that of a cat, 
with annular streaks of different colors. It lodges in 


a hollow tree; its fur is valuable. 

o (rdas.) [From L., radix, a root.] (Geneal.) The 
lineage of a family, or the series of descendants indefi- 
nitely continued. — ( Bot.) A marked variety suscepti- 
ble of dissemination by seed. — [From A. 8S. ras, a rush- 
ing.] A strong and swift current of water, or the chan- 
nel through which it runs; as, the Race of Alderney. — 
(Pl.) (Sports.) Meetings of horses for competition in 
speed ; the winner taking a certain prize or stake: — 
the arena on which they run is termed a race-course, 
and the horses, trained and bred for such contests, 


racers. 

Raceme, (ra-sém’.) [From L. racemus, a bunch of 
grapes.] (Bot.) A kind of inflorescence consisting of 
a peduncle with short lateral branches. It may be 
either simple or compound, bare or leafy. 

Rachel, (ra'chčl.) (Script.) The younger of Laban’s 
two daughters, the beautiful and dearest wife of Jacob, 
and the mother of Joseph and Benjamin (Gen. xxix.- 
XxXxxXxv.). 

Rachel, ELISABETH RACHEL FÉLIX, (rah-shdl’,) a cele- 
brated French tragic actress, B. in Switzerland, 1824 
of Jewish stock. D. 1858. 

Rachitis, (ra-ki’tis.) [Gr., from rachis, the spine. 
(Bot.) A disease in fruit producing abortion. — (Med. 
Same as RICKETS, q. v. 

Racine, JEAN, (rah-seen’,) a great French dramatist and 
poet, B. at La Ferté Milon, 1639. His first piece was the 
Fréres ennemis, played in 1664; but it was not until 
1667, when his Andromaque appeared, that the power 
and peculiar character of his genius excited marked 
attention. His fame was still further increased by the 
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following productions, the pp. of which are Britanni- 
ess, Berenice, Bajazet, and Phèdre. Suddenly, at the 
of 38, in the full sunshine of his fame and vigor 

his power, partly from disappointment, partly from 
devotion, he resolved to abandon both the stage and 
the world. After a lapse of 12 years, however, he 
wrote, by desire of Louis XIV. and Modano de Mainte- 
non, tho sacred dramas of Esther and Athalie, which 
were performed by the young ladies of the institution 
of St. Cyr. In 1673, he was received into the Academy. 
D.1699. He is not equal to Corneille in vigor and ge- 
nius, but his grace and melody of diction are exquisite, 
and his refined tenderness of feeling often melts into 
profound pathos. Phèdre and Athalie are his master- 

i 


pieces. 

Racine’, in Wisconsin, a S.E. co., washed by Lake 
Michigan ; area, 350 n: m. Pop. 26,740.— A well-built 
and prosperous city, C. of above co.,on Lake Michigan, 
25 m. 8. by E. of Milwaukee. f ži 

Rack, (ral) [From Belg. rekken, to extend.] (Law.) 
Formerly, an engine of torture, furnished with leys, 
cords, &c., for extorting confession from criminals or 
suspected persons. 

Racket, (rdk’ét.) [Fr. raquette.| (Sports.) In Tennis, 
the bat which is used to strike the ball. 

Racking, (rdk/ing.) (Mining.) A process of elimi- 
nating small ores from the earthy particles, by means 
of tossing them (after washing) on an inclined wooden 


e. 

Radcliffe, Anne, (rddď'klif,) an English novelist, B. 
in London, 1764; D. 1823. Among her works are The 
Romance of the Forest, and The Mysteries of Udolpho, in 
which the marvellous is depicted with marvellous skill. 

BRadean, (rah-do’.) [Fr., from L. ratis, a raft.) (Naut.) 
A kind of raft constructed of logs of timber :— a term 
much used in the Canadas. 

Radetzky, Josera WENZEL, Prince, (rah-dét'ske,) an 
Austrian mili commander, B. in Bohemia, 1766. Af- 
ter serving with distinction in the Turkish campaigns 
(1788-9), and later against the French in Italy, on the 
Rhine, and in Germany, he gained a signal victory over 
the Sardinians at Novara in 1849, took Venice, and re- 
ceived the gozerace-gendralenip of Lombardy and Ve- 
netia. D. 1858. 

Radial, (ra‘de-dl.) [From L. radius, the outer bone of 
the fore-arm.] (Anat.) A term designative of some 
pos pertaining to the radius, or fore-arm of the human 

y; as, the radial artery or nerve, or the radial mus- 
cles, which are two muscles of the fore-arm, one of 
which bends the wrist, while the other extends it. — 
RADIAL CURVES. (Geom.) Spiral curves, the ordinates 
of which all terminate in the centre of the including 
circle, and appear like so many semi-diameters. 

Radiant Heat, (ra‘de-dnt.) [From L. radio, to emit 
rays. | — Heat can be transmitted from one body 
to another without altering the temperature of the in- 


tervening medium. If we stand in front of a fire, we 
experience a sensation of warmth which is not due to 
the temperature of the air, for if a screen be interposed 
the sensation immediately disappears, which would not 
be the case if the surrounding air had a high tempera- 
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with great advantage ; for it not only indicates minnie 
differences of temperature, but it also measures them 
with acc This ———— . 552) consists of 
a thermo-electric battery connec th a delicate gal- 
vanometer. The thermo-electric battery is constructed 
of a number of minute bars of bismuth and antimony 
soldered together alternately, though kept insulated 
from each other, and contained in a rectangular box P. 
The terminal bars are connected with two binding- 
screws mand n, which in turn are connected with the 
galvanometer G by means of the wires a and b. The 
galvanometer consists of a quantity of fine insulated 
copper wire coiled round a frame, in the centre of which 
a delicate i needle is suspended by means of a 
silk thread. When an electric current is passed through 
this coil, the needle is deflected by an angle which de- 
pends on the intensity of the current. This angle is 
measured on a dial by an index connected with the 
needle. It may then be sufficient to state that the 
thermo-electric battery being connected with the gal- 
vanometer by means of the wires a and b, an excess of 
temperature at one end of the battery causes the needle 
to be deflected through an angle which depends on the- 
extent of this excess; and similarly, if the temperature: 
be depressed below that of the other end, a correspond- 
ing deflection is produced in the opposite direction. The 
object of the conical part C is to concentrate the ther» 
mal rays on the face of the battery. 

Basins, Coarse eh) or Raprates. [From L. radius, 

y.] (Zodl.) The fourth branch of the animal kingdom, 
including all animals whose parts radiate from a vertica 
axis; or, in other words, whose structure clearly ex- 
hibits the idea of radiation. The R. are all aquatic, 
mainly marine. There are at least 10,000 living species, 
distributed into the three classes Echinodermata, Acale- 
phe, and Polypt, q. v. 

Radiate, (ra‘de-dt.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Diverging 
from a common centre, like rays,—as the arms of ap 
umbel, or the ligulate florets of any — —— 

Radiation, (-de-a’shiin.) [Same deriv.] ( tys.) Theact 
of a body emitting or diffusing rays of light, &c., all 
around, as from a centre. 

Radiating. [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Spreading from 4 
common point, or from the circumference of a circle: 
also forming apparent rays in the circumference of a 
circle by the enlargement of the exterior parts; as thé 
outer florets in the umbels of many umbelliferous 
plants. — Radiating Point. (Opt.) Any point of an object 
from which rays diverge. 

Radical, (rdd’e-kdl.) (Bot.) Belonging to, or spring- 
ing directly from, the root of a plant:—a term used 
adjectively.—(Gram.) Referring to the root or origin 
of a word.—(Chem.) An element or constituent pari 
of a substance. R. are either simple or compound. — 
(Gram.) A ee word, as distinguished from com- 
pounds and derivatives, — ( pl.) (Eng. Pol.) A title given 
to that political party which advocates advanced re- 
forms of a democratic or ultra-liberal character. —R. 
Quantities. (Algeb.) Those quantities whose roots may 
be accurately expressed in numbers. —R. Sign, y, the 
symbol which denotes that a root is to be extracted: it 
is y, a modification of the let- 
ter R. Thus ya, means the 
square root of a; yad, the cube 
root of d; 7/16, the eighth root 
of 16. 

Radicel, (rdd’e-sél.) [From L. 
radiz, a root.) (Bot.) A little 

\ root. 

| BRadicle, (rdd'e-kl,) or RADI- 

; CULE. [Same deriv.] (Bot.) The 

first root of a plant, rudimen- 


i 

it in the embryo. 

A Radish, (rdd’ish.) (Bot.) See 
RAPHANUS. 

Radius, (ra‘de-iis,) Eng. pl. 
Rapivuses; L. Rapu. [L.,a ray.} 









































Fig. 552. — THERMO-ELECTRICAL MULTIPLIER, 


tare. Hence bodies can send out rays which excite 
heat, and which penetrate through the air without 
beating it, as rays of light through transparent bodies. 
Heat thus propagated is said to be radiated, and called 
E. H. In demonstrating the phenomena of R. H., very 
te thermometers are required, and the thermo- 

al multiplier of Melloni is used for this purpose 





(Bot.) The circumference or 
outer side of the circle formed 
by umbels or capitules or of 
other such parts. — (T7rigon.) 
The sine of 90 degrees.—{ Anat.) 
The outer bone of the fore-arm, 
descending along with the ulna 
from the elbow to the wrist ;—so 
called from its supposed resem- 
blance to the spoke of a wheel. —(Geom.) A right line 
extending from the centre of acircle to the periphery; 
and hence the semi-diameter of the circle. — Radius 
Vector. (Ast.) A straight line drawn from the centre 
of force to the position of a body which describes its 
orbit round that centre; if the orbit is a circle, the 
radius-vector is invariable in its length, but constantly 
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changes if the orbit be any of the other conic sec- 


tions. 

Radix, (ra‘diks.) [L.,a root.] (Bot.) The root; the 
descending axis; that part which is the development 
ofa radicle. It differs from a stem not only in its ori- 
gin, but in not branching symmetrically, and having 
no normal leaf-buds. —(ymol.) An etymon, or primi- 
tive word, from which spring other words.—(Algeb.) 
The root of a finite expression, from which a series is 
derived. 

Radnor, (rdd’/nér,) an inland and mountainous co. of 
England, in 8. Wales, b. E. by Hereford; area, 426 eq. 
m.: ©. Presteign. Pop. 25,428. 

ziwill, (rahd’ze-vel,) the name of a noble Polish 
family of Lithuania, the most distinguished members 
of which were: NicoLas, palatine of Wilna, and gov- 
ernor of Livonia, who routed the Russians, 1565; and 
CHARLES, palatine of Wilna, and governor of Lithuania 
in 1762, celebrated for his patriotism. D. 1790. 
Rafflesiacese, (rdf-fiz--a'se-e.) [From Rafflesia, the 
ical genus.] (Bot.) A small O. of parasitical plants, 
class Rhizogens, which have no stem, but consist of 
flowers only, sometimes of gigantic size, surrounded by 
a few scales, and sessile ou the stems or rhizomes of 
woody or perennial plants. They are natives of tropi- 
cal Asia and S. America. 

Raft, (rafi) (From L. ratis.) (Naut.) A sort of float 
or pontoon, consistiug of planks or logs of wood lashed 
i lara side by side ; — often used for preservation of 

ife at sea of crews of vessels which have been lost. — 
Also, a quantity of lumber, secured together by chains 
for the purpose of being more conveniently floated 
down a river. 

Rafter, (rdfVir.) [From Dan. rafter.) (Arch.) One 
of a series of pieces of timber extending from the wall 
of a building, so as to meet in an angle at the top and 
form the roof. 

Raglan, Jauzs HENRY FITZKOY SOMERSET, LORD, (rdg’- 
ldn,) an English general, B. 1788, was a member of the 
ducal house of Beaufort, and a descendant of the Plan- 
tagenets. He was commander-in-chief of the British 
army in the Crimea, and there D., in 1855. 

Ragout, (ra-goo’.) [Fr.] (Cookery.) A hash, stew, or 
hotch-potch, highly seasoned and made savoury by vari- 
ous condiments. 

SA, (rah-goo’zah,) a fortified seaport of Austria, in 
matia, on the Adriatic, 38 m. W.N.W. of Cattaro. It 
long continued to be a republic, under the successive 
protection of the Greeks, Venetians, and Turks, until 
1806, when it was taken by Napoleon, who erected it 
into a dukedom, and conferred the title on Marshal 
Marmont. At the conclusion of the war it was given to 
Austria. Pop. 10,000.— A manuf. town of Sicily, in the 
Val di Noto, 3 m. from Modica. Pop. 17,000. 

Rahway, (rah’wa,)a manuf. town of New Jersey, Union 
co., 10 m. 8.8.W..of Newark. Pop. 6,258. 

Ralidee, (ra-i’e-de.) (Zovl.) The Ray or Skate fam., O. 
Plagiostomi, comprising fishes with the body very much 
flattened, the mouth, nostrils, and branchial openings 
below, and the dorsals, when present, upon the tail. 
All of them are edible. The gen. Torpedo has the space 
between the pectorals, head, and the branchiz filled on 
each side with a singular apparatus formed of little 
membranous tubes placed close together and subdivided 
by horizontal partitions into small cells filled with 
mucus, and traversed by nerves proceeding from the 
eighth pair. In this apparatus resides the electric or 
galvanic power which has made the Torpedo so cele- 
brated. Violent shocks are received by coming in con- 
tact with it when alive. The Vampire of the Ocean, or 
Devil-fish, Cephaloptera vampirus, attains the width of 
18 feet, and 10 feet or more in length, and weighs sev- 
eral tons. Dekay states that this monster of the deep 


has been known to seize the cable of a small vessel at. 


anchor, and draw it several miles with great velocity. 

Rail, (rä) (From A.S. krægel, a covering.) (Mech.) 
One of the oblong side-grooved bars of iron on which 
the wheels of railroad-cars, &c., roll. They are shaped 
with reference to vertical strength, and held in place 
by chairs, splices, ties, &£c.— (Zovl.) See RALLIDA. 

n, (rdn.) [From A. S. regn.] (Meteor.) Water fall- 
ing in drops from the upper regions. 2. is the return 
to the earth, in condensed drops, of the aqueous vapors 
which are continually rising into the atmosphere by 
evaporation; the condensation being occasioned by a 
change in the general temperature, by a collision pro- 
duced by contrary currents, or by a cloud passing into 
a cold stratum of air. The power of the air to hold 
water in solution increases in a much higher ratio than 
fho temperature. Hence, when two masses of air, satu- 
rated with moisture and of different temperatures, are 
mixed, the resulting compound is not capable of hold- 
ing the whole water in solution, and a part is, in conse- 
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quence, precipitated as rain. As the whole atmos- 

here, when saturated, is calculated not to hold in so- 
ution more water than would form a sheet five inches 
in depth, while the mean annual deposit of rain and 
dew is probably from 35 to 40 inches, it is obvious that 
the supply of atmospheric moisture must be renewed 
many times in the course of a year. (See Am, Foe, 
&c.) The quantity of rain precipitated from the at- 
mosphere depends upon a variety of circumstances — 
on the previous hygrometric state of fhe unmixed pore 
tions of air, their difference of heat, the elevation of 
their mean temperature, and the extent of the combi- 
nation which takes place. When the deposition is slow, 
and the electricity set free by change of state (see CLOUD) 
is not suddenly removed, tho very minute aqueous 
globules remain suspended and form clouds; but if the 
deposition be rapid and copious, and the electricity is 
more or less suddenly carricd off, those particles con- 
glomerate, and produce, according to the temperature 
of the medium through which they descend, rain, mist, 
snow, or hail. 

Railroad, (rdi’réd.) (In England, Rartway.) (Ciril 
Engin.) <A road constructed of tracks of iron, called 
rails, on which roll the wheels of carriages drawn either 
‘by horses or by steam-ongines, and to which they are 
confined by ledges or flanges raised on the tires of the 
wheels. Nearly two centuries before the introduction 
of the locomotive, wooden rails were used at the collier- 
ies, in the north of England; their upper surfaces be- 
ing, at a later period, covered with a plate or bar of 
iron, to render them more durable; and about the year 
1776, flanges being added to them to keep the wagons 
from running off. The imperfections of plate, or as they 
were also called tram rails, led, about the year 1801, to 
the adoption of edge rails, or those at present exclu- 
sively used; and, soon after, cast-iron was supplanted 
by wrought-iron, in their manufacture. The use of 
locomotives, instead of animals, was suggested in 1794; 
but no locomotive seems to have been constructed until 
1805. At first cogged wheels, and various kinds of pro- 
pellers, were employed with locomotives, from an erro- 
neous supposition that there would not be sufficient 
friction between the driving-wheels and rails to prevent 
the former from turning round, without the production 
of progressive motions; but in 1814, plain wheels were 
tried and found perfectly efficient. The locomotive did 
not come into practical use until the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1830; although 
the first railway Act received the sanction of the British 
legislature in 1801, by the incorporation of the Surrey 
Iron Railway Company. This was indeed a compara- 
tively trifling enterprise, for it extended only from 
Wandsworth to Croydon, and was merely applicable for 
the carriage of coals, lime, &c., the moving-power being 
derived from horses alone. In the U. States a horse- 
railroad was completed in 1827, from the granite quar- 
ries of Quincy, Maes., a distance of 8 miles, to the Ne- 
ponset River. A second road was laid out in January, 
1827, from the coal-mines of Mauch Chunk, Penna, to 
the Lehigh River, a distance of 9 miles, and with vari- 
ous ramifications the whole length excceded 13 m. The 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, in 1828, con- 
structed a railroad from their coal-mines to Honesdale, 
the terminus of their canal,and sent a commissioner to 
England for the purchase of rail, iron, and locomotives, 
In the spring of 1829, these locomotives arrived in this 
country. Of the succeeding great railway enterprises, 
one of the principal was the Baltimore and Ohio line, 
commenced in 1828, and originally planned for horse- 
cars only, but, influenced by the success of steam loco- 
motives in England, their employment was adopted on 
this road instead of horse-power. In August, 1830, the 
Hudson and Mohawk Railroad, from Albany to Schen- 
ectady, was commenced. Several similar enterprises 
were undertaken in the Pennsylvania coal region in 
1830, and in the legislative session of 1830-31 no fewer 

- than twelve railroad companies were incorporated. In 
1830 the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad com- 
menced operations. Such were the beginnings of these 
vast undertakings which now permeate all portions of 
the U. States, connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and entirely control the travelling interests. All the 
American lines are constructed and worked by private 
companies. One of the most powerful, and perhaps the 
greatest in the world, is the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, which has under its control no less than 23 sepa- 
rate lines of railroads, each with separate charters and 
organizations. This enterprising company owns or 
controls at least 8,000 miles of railroad, representing 
capital to the amount of $250,000,000. Its gross reve- 
nues amount to $65,000,010 a year, and it owns or con- 
trols land erants covering 8',0 Osq. m., an area equal 
to the uvgregate possessions of four of the great mon-' 
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trum, the inner nost being violet, and the outermoat red, 
Under very favorable circumstances a much fainter bow, 


called the secondary R., in seen outside the principal or 
primary R. It is due to two reflections and two refrac- 
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archies of Europe. If the proportion of the number of 
miies to the number of inhabitants be taken as the test, 
the U. States are better supplied with railroads than 
any other nation, having 631 inhabitants to each mile} tions. Occasionally a third has been seen. 
of track; while Great Britain has 2,056; France 3,763; | Rainfall, (-fawl.) —— The amount of rain fall. 
Belgium 2,901; Prussia 3,931; Switzerland 2,44; and ing in a given peri 
Russia 15,265. The following table exhibits the mileage | Ra n-gauge, (-74j,) or Pluviometer. ( Meteor.) 
of each State and Territory of the U. States at the be- An instrument for measuring the fall of rain. The 
ginning of the years 1871 and 1881: simplest form is a metaliic cylinder, with a glass tube 
(divided into inches and parts) rising from the bottom. 
en Mea „Mileage A float, with an attached scale rising above the level of 
og. miles, | ~, the rain-gauge, is sometimes used, as the glase tube ig 
1880. | 180. apt to break during frosty weather. A rain 
Asa | must be placed close to the ground, as elevation causes 
marked diminution in the amount of fall. The cauno 
of this peculiarity, has not yet been satisfactorily er 








1,377 
„280 | ‘876 | 1,146 
10,212 | 836 988 

















by him Janded in Virginia, and in 1587 established a 


i 3} plained. 
4. — Eaa Lee 2, Ve — | Rainy Lake, [Fr. Lac pe LA PLUIE,) a large expang 
5. Rhode Island... .......00.. 4674 906 | 1.00 of water which constitutes part of the frontier Cividim, 
6. — tae 47°000 5.975 T745 Miunesota from Brit. N. America, 160 m. W. of Lak 
7. Now York. ....csssesseseees 8'320 1 : 2'052. Superior. Its surplus waters empty into Lake of th 
8. * TORT aa 000 6'081 8'703. Woods through Rainy River. 
i hele Baccccccccccccece 2 120 * 314] Raisin, (ra’en.) (Fr. a grape. (Com.) Ripe grape 
. a oneness: 11184 1.072 1,270 dried in the sun or exposed to the heat of an oven. 
11. Maryland ............ * eo | 7 *"o9| Rajahmundry, (-moon'dre,) a town of Brit. Indi 
12, Columbia, District of... 23.000 598 | 1.433 C. of a dist. of same name, on the Godavery, 73 m. N L 
13. West Virginia .sevsoeo esssoos "904 2 028 3'367 | of Masulipatam. Pop. 17,000. 
14. A Sie eee —RX 50'704 1'469 3'128 mahal, (-mah'l,) Hind., the “ royal seat,”] a city 
15. North Carolina............. 29,385 | 1'221 | 2'296, Of the pres. of Bengal, Brit. India, on the Ganges, 
16. South Carolina.....eccescece — vee rise | m. N.W. of Moorshedabad. Pop. 30,000. 
17. Georgia........ Dee resecsces cose 69 268 2, r 2'489 pootana, (rahj-poo-tah'nah,) a large p. of N.W 
18. Florida ......000 sessoosso sosoo: ed ae 44 3'422| Hindostan, bet. N. Lat. 24-31° E. Lon. 10-770, Area, 
19. Alabama. ......-recse-sesseees 47'156 2,086 2'479| 70,000 sq.m. A great part of its surface is sandy des 
20. Mississippi ..........seccssees rit vase 1'749| eri. It is subject to the English, and is divided into i 
21. Louisiana ..ses. cscceesecereees 287504 al R'709| „Pu mber of petty states. C. Ajmeer. Pop. unknown. 
22. Texas.........sscsssesc0sssesso. 52'198 E 2'213 Rajpoots, (rah pots.) From Sansk. râj, a kingdom 
Z3. ATKANEAS ....... 45°600 59 y'zo4| and putra, son.) (Geog.) The name of certain E. Indias 
A. Tennessee......sso.sossssseso. 37'600 1,476 2'946 i prrzle of Aryan origin, and supposed to be descendet 
25. Kentucky. ........ccccsesseeee 30 964 1,906 7/987 | ‘rom the original royal Hindoo stock. They have gives 
26. Ohio senceee escees 00 000000000900 56'451 7,046 7'106 name to the p. of Rajpootana, where they are now 
27. Michigan 500000 C0200 cor encene 800 3,607 6.106 chiefly found. 
28. Indiana. ...... oer csccesoccccece 5 5,069 1 129 Raleigh, SIR WALTER, (ral’e; properly pron. raw'le,) e 
29. Illinois ....sseesseersercerseene 55,410 9,383 0, 1 celebrated English soldier, sailor, navigator, explorer, 
80. Wisconsin...........rersse0e ej 53,924 5,034 Be 4| courtier, historian, wit, colonist, and philosopher, B. in 
31. Minnesota .....ccccorcesoree] 83,531 4.0925 1545 Devonshire, 1552, of an anc. family. Between 1569-74, he 
- Towa. ...... 4... 55,045 2,852 | 8,416 fought as a volunteer in the cause of the French Hugue- 
SS. Nebraska ..esoeseeseecoe seose. eee 2482 5,407 nots, and in 1580 against the Irish insurgents. Later 
SA. MissOuri.....ecoccccescsssseees 6 pes 3,875 | 6,147; he gained the favor of Queen Elizabeth, who bestowed 
85. Kansas, ....00sssssseercerereees — 1,44 | 8,900 upon him a grant of 12,000 acres of forfeited lands in the 
36. California.....recrrereree| 188,98 2,823 1 B. of Ireland. In 1584 he received a royal patent to colo- 
87. Nevada .......00sccreseer soseo. P1090 32 923| nize such parts of N. America as he might succeed in 
a —— — aa er discovering; in the same year an exploring party sent 
e Aa i L 9 
104,500 G84 4,291 


40. COLOTRAO....escces..seesseees as be colony there, which, however, proved unsuccessful 
41. Dakota, N. and &......... 147,490 29 3,726 upon which he dinposed of his title and privileges tos 
42. O..seesere Reeeseneesestoey 90,932 . 9 6 company of merchant adventurers. In the year follow- 
43. Montanas...............sesses 143,770 e. 2,195 ing he assisted at the defeat of the Spanish Armada; 
44. New Mexico Territory. 121,201 664 1,888 and, in 1690, fell into disfavor with the Queen, who com- 
45. Utah......ssenssrsersescseees 80,056 815 | 1,265 mitted him to the Tower of London. After his release, 
46. Washington............. oe 69,994 274 | 1,993! he started at the head of an expedition in quest of El, 
47. Vyoming... 93,107 . 1,002 Dorado, or the “ Land of Gold,” supposed to exist in &, 





Total, United States........ | 2.915.202 





earnings in 1898, $1,222,618, 290, 
1893, $5,089,032,94; debt, $5,570,202,617, 

Railway, Electric. The first electric street railway 

in the United States dates from 1886. In ]848 there 


were 13 lines, with 48 m. In 1891 the railways had | 


increased to 310, with 7,000 motors, of 175,000 horse- 
power. In October, 1895, there were 10,238 m. of 
electric roads, nearly allon the trolley system, occu- 
pying city streets and suburban roads, and extending 
fcr through country districts. 

Railway, Street. The total length of street railways 
in the United States, Oct., 1895, was 13,176 miles. 
These were equipped with 80,857 horse, 2,607 dumm 


horses. 
Rainbow. A luminous arc sometimes seen in the sky 
opposite the sun during rain. It is formed by the THVK 
of light being reflected from the inner surface of the 
— drops of rain, and refracted and dispersed as 


ey enterand quit the drops. The result is a multitude i 
of colored spectra, as many, in fact, as there are drops of | 


‘rain. But out of the whole number only those which 
are reflected in a certain direction can come to the ob 


server. The light formiug the R. makes the shell of a 


cone, whoee apex is at the observer’s eye, While the ra- 
dius of the circle forming the base is about 41° It fol- 
lows, therefore, that no two people can see actuall y the 
same bow, as each person receives the light from differ- 
ent drops. The colors are the same as in the solar spec- 


93,292 164,536 
Total railroads in the U. S., Jan., 1896, 180,818 m. Gross! 
Total capita) stock, 


yo 
Ore 
| 


and 12,563 cable and electric cars, and with 45,855 | 


y. 
Rallentando, (ril-len-tin’do.) ‘ — A term 
t 


America; and while there, he explored a great part of 
Guiana, together with the Orinoco river. In 1596 he 
served as rear-admiral at the siege of Cadiz, and in the 
next year commanded the fleet which took Fayal. With 
the death of Elizabeth R.'s fortunes began to wane. 
Through the machinations of his rival Cecil, the latter 
prejudiced James I. against him, and Sir Walter, ae- 
cused of complicity in the plot of Lord Cobham, was 
kent a second time to the Tower. During his confine- 
ment of 13 years he wrote his celebrated ietory of the 
World, a work pronounced by Hume “the best model 
of the old English style of composition.” Released in 
1615, he again headed an expedition to 8. America in 
gearch of gold, and was again unsuccessful. On his re- 
turn he attacked the Spaniards at St. Thomas; on which 
account his punishment was demanded of James by the 
Spanish court. That monarch, desiruus to form an alli- 
ance with Madrid, resolved to rake up the old sentence 
of attainder passed upon his illustrious subject, and 
accordingly sent him to the scaffold in 1618. Sir Walter 
Raleigh is credited with having been the introducer of 
tobacco in England, 


Raleigh, (rdl’e,) in N. Carolina, a handsome and flour- 


ishing manuf. city, C. of the State, and justice-seat of 
Wake co., 148 m. N. by W. of Wilmington. The State 
Capitol here is one of the finest public buildings in the 
country. P. (1880) 9,265.—In W. Virginia, a $8. county 
crained by Kanawha river: area, 380 sq. m. Surface 
diversified; soil fertile; C. Beckle 


is to 


indicating that the passage over whic 
be performed slower by degrees. 
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Rallidæ, (rdl/le-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of birds, O. Nata- | Ram/say, Davin, an American historian, B. in Penna 


tores, chiefly distinguished by their long and slender 
toes, often with a membranous margin along their 
sides; by means of which, and their generally com- 
pressed bodies, they are not only enabled to support 
themselves on the aquatic herbage which is seen float- 





Fig. 553.—VIRGINIAN RAIL, (Rallus Virginianus.) 
ing on the surface of the water, but to move with great 


facility through high 
set herbage. This fam. includes the Rails (Fig. 553), the 
Crake or Land-Rail, the Coot, the Gallinule, &c. The 
flesh of all these birds is delicate. 

Ralls, (rawiz,) in Missouri, an E.N.E. co., bordering 
—* Illinois; area, 430 square miles; Capital, New 

ndon. 

Ram, (rdm.) [A.8.] (Zodl.) The uncastrated male of 
the sheep or ovine genus.— ( Ast.) See ARIES. — (Nav.) 
An instrument of modern warfare, reproducing, on a 
vastly more powerful scale, the beaked vessels of the 
ancients. The ram is a ship of extraordinary solidity 
and strength, propelled by engines of great power, and 
armed at the prow, below the water-line, with a sharp 
heavy beak, nearly pointed, and diminishing to a slop- 
ing edge on the upper side. The first practical use of 
the modern iron-clad ram was in 1862, in Hampton 
Roads, where the Confederate ram Merrimac destroyed 
several Federal wooden vessels with the greatest ease. 

Rama, (rah’ma.) [Sansk.] (Hindoo Myth.) The sev- 
enth avatar of Vishnu, and one of the grandest of all 
the manifestations of the protecting deity. The great 
Hindoo epic called Râmåâyana narrates the adventures 
and warlike exploits of R. 

Ramadan, or Rhamadan, (rdm’a-ddn.) [Ar. 


grass, bulrushes, and other closely- 


Ramazan.| The ninth month of the Mohammedan cal- 
endar. Also, the great fast or Lent of the world of Is- 
lam. It begins with the new moon of the month of 


same name, and ends the day before the feast of Bairam. 
The Moslems call the month of R. holy, and believe 
that as long as it lasts the gates of paradise are open, 
and those of hell shut. 

Rameau, JEAN PHILIPPE, (ra-mo’,) a French musical 
composer, B. in Dijon, 1683; D. 1764, 

meses, or RAMSES, (rdm’e-seez,) a name common to 
a line of the earlier kings of Egypt, of whom R. ITI. 
reigned about 1550-1490 B. C., and was grandfather to R. 
the Great, otherwise named Sesostris, q. v. 

Ramie, (ra’me.) (Bot.) See URTICACEÆ. 

Ranmiilies, (ra-mil'leez,) a vill. of Belgium, p. S. Bra- 
bant, 10 m. N. of Namur, memorable for the great bat- 
tle fought May 23, 1706, when the Duke of Marlborough 
defeated the French under Marshal Villars. 

Ramp, (rdmp.) [From Fr. ramper, to crawl.] (Fort.) 
A road or passage cut obliquely in the inner slope of a 
rampart, leading from the interior of the work to the 
terreplein.—(Arch.) A concave bend or slope, in any 
upper member. 

Rampant, (rdmp’dnt.) [Same deriv.] (Her.) Desig- 
nating a lion, leopard, or other beast, when represented 
as standing on its hinder legs, and rearing up its fore- 
feet in the posture of climbing, showing only its profile. 
It differs from salient, in that the latter represents the 
beast as springing forward.— R. gardant is when the 
animal is represented as standing on its hind legs, look- 
ing full faced; R. regardant, when in the same position, 
but looking behind. 

Rampart, an drt.) il (Fortif.) An elevation 
or mound of earth round a fortified place, capable of 
offering resistance to an enemy's guns ; and formed into 
bastions, curtains, &c. It is made of earth, excavated 
from the ditch ; and the lower part of its outer slope is 
usually constructed of masonry. 

Ram’pion. (Bot.) See CAMPANULACEA. 

Ramsay, ALLAN, (rdm/’ze,) a Scottish poet, B. in Lan- 
arkshire, 1685; D. 1758. is chief work is The Gentle 

herd (1729), a pastoral of much beauty and popu- 


ty. 


1749, graduated at Princeton Coll., and practised medi- 
cine at Charleston prior to his election to the State 
legislature, and to the Continental Congress, 1782. D. 
1815. He was author of a History of the Revolution in 
South Carolina; History of the American Revolution ; 
and Universal History Americanized. 

Ramphastidea, (rdm-fis'te-de.) (Zotl.) The Tou- 
cans, a fam. of 
Scansorial 
birds, distin- 
guished by the 
enormous size 
of the bill, 
which in some 
of the species 
is nearly as 
long and as 
large as the 

y itself, 
but which is 
light, cellular, 
and irregular- 
ly notched at 
the edge, hav- 
ing both man- 
dibles arched 
towards the 
tip. The 
py is also 
ofa highly sin- 
gular form, 
being narrow 
and elongated, 
and laterally 
barbed like a 
feather. The 
structure of 
the bill (Fig. Fig. 554.— Toucan, ( Ramphastos Toco.) 
554) renders it 
necessary for these birds to throw each morsel of their 
food up into the air, and catch it as it descends, in the 
throat; a habit observed in many others whose a 
is of a form unfavorable to assist in deglutition. The 
Toucans are only found in tropical America, where they 
live in small flocks, in the recesses of the forests. They 
subsist on fruit and insects, and during the nesting sea- 
son on the eggs and young of other birds. 

Ramsey, (rdm’ze,) a seaport and bathing-place of Eng- 
land, on the N.E. coast of the Isle of Man, on a bay of 
same name, 14 m. N.N.E. of Douglas. Pop. 6,000. 

— in Minnesota, a 8.E.co.; area, 200 sq. m.; C. 

. Paul. 

— (rdmz’gat,) a seaport of England, co. Kent, 
15 m. E.N.E. of Canterbury. Pop. 23,778. 

Ramus, PIERRE LA Ramfe, (ra’miis,) a celebrated 
French philosopher, mathematician, grammarian, and 
philologist, killed on St. Bartholomew's Day, 1572. 

Ranales, (ra-na‘leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlam ydeous flowers, sutural or axile placentas, indefi- 
nite stamens, and minute embryo, enclosed in a large 
quantity of fleshy or horny albumen. 

Rancé, ARMAND JEAN DE BOUTHEILLIER, ABBE DE, (-7'0n - 
sa’,) B. in Paris, 1626, was the lover of Madame de Mont- 
bazon, a beautiful heroine of the War of the Fronde, 
after whose death he became a monk of La Trappe, 
which institution he radically reformed. D. 1700. 

Ranch, (ränsh.) [From Sp. ranche.| A mountain-hut, 
or a log-cabin in the wilds: —a term common to Cali- 
fornia and adjacent States.—In Mexico, a farm on 
which cattle, horses, &c., are reared. 

Randolph, (rdn‘dol/,) Joux (oF ROANOKE), an Ameri- 
can orator, B. in Chesterfield co., Va., 1773, claimed to 
descend from Pocahontas, q. v. After completing his 
education at Princeton and Columbia Colls., he entered 
Congress in 1799 as a Democratic supporter of State- 
Rights and a political ally of Mr. Jefferson, from whose 
party he seceded in 1806. Two years previous he acted 
as chief manager of the impeachment of Judge Chase 
before the Senate. His opposition to the war of 1812 
caused him to Jose his seat, but he was reélected in 
1815. In 1820 he opposed the Missouri Compromise Bill, 
and called those Northern members who voted in its 
favor “dough-faces”—a term which has remained 
current. In 1824 he entered the U. 8. Senate, where he 
insulted and fought a duel with Henry Clay. In 1830 
he was appointed Minister to Russia. D. 1833. R. was 
a master of political invective, and the most outspoken 
legislator of his time. 

Randolph, in Alabama, an E. co., touching Georgia; 
area, 970 square miles; Capital, Weedowee.—In Arkan- 
sas, a N.N.E. county; area, 880 sq. m.; C. Pocahontas. 
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in Georgia, a S.W. county; Capital, Cuthbert.—In //li- 
nois, a S.S.W. county; Capital, Chester.—In Indiana, 
an eastern county, impinging upon Ohio; area, 440 
square miles; Capital, Winchester.—In AMissouri, a N. 
central county; area, 430 square miles ; Capital, Hunts- 


ville—In W. Virginia, an E. county; area, 1,000 square 
miles; Capital, —* 
Ranee, (rai-nee’,) in India, the wife of a rajah; also a 


native princess in her own right. 

Range, (rinj.) (From Fr. ranger.) (Gun.) The hori- 
gontal distance to which a shot or shell is projected. 
Rangoon, (riing-goon’,) a fortified seaport and city of 
Further —* in British Burmah, p. Pegu, on the Irra- 
waddy, 30 m. from the Indian Ocean; N. Lat. 16° 48’, E. 
Lon. 96° 10’. It is a place of active trade. Pop. 25,000. 

Ranida, (ridn’e-de.) (Zoil.) See BATRACHIA. 

Rank, (rdngk.) [From A.S. ranc.) The degree of offi- 
cial or social elevation which one person holds in re- 
* to another, particularly defined with regard to 

. the aristocracy, officers of the army and navy, &c.— 
(Mil.) The straight line made by the soldiers of a bat- 
talion of infantry, or squadron of cavalry, when stand- 
ing side by side: — opposed to file. —Rank and file, all 
privates and non-commissioned officers bearing arms. 

Ranke, LEOPOLD, (rdngk,) an eminent German his- 
torian, B. in Thuringia, 1795. In 1825 he became pro- 
fessor - extraordinary of history at Berlin, and his- 
toriographer of Prussia in 1841. His chief works are 
Popes of Rome, their Church and State in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (1834); a German Hi dur- 
ing the Reformation (1839-43); and a History of France 
in the Sixteenth and eenth Centuries (1852). 

Rankin, —— in Mississippi, a S.W. co.; area, 640 
sg, m.; C. Brandon. 

Ransom, (rdn‘siim.) [From L. redemptio.) The money 
paid for redeeming a captive, or for obtaining the liberty 
of a prisoner of war. 

Ranters, (rdnt’tirz.) [From rant.] (Eccl. Hist.) A sect 
which originated in a secession from the Wesleyan 
Connexion, on the ground that too muchattention was 

d to order in conducting religious worship, and too 
ittle zeal displayed in out-door preaching. The R. al- 
low females to preach, hold camp-meetings annually, 
and differ from the parent stock in many of the external 
ceremonies. 

Ranula, (rdn'u-lah.) FL., a little frog.] (Med.) A tumor 
under the tongue, supposed to bear some resemblance 
toafrog. It generally arises from obstruction of the 
ducts of the salivary glands, and commonly results in 
a painful ulcer. 

Ranunculacee, (ra-niin-ku-la’se-e.) A considerable O. 
of plants, all. Ranales, characterized chiefly by definite 
deciduous sepals, indefinite hypogynous stamens, sev- 
eral free ovaries, seeds without an arillus, and a homo- 
geneous albumen with a minute embryo. With the 
exception of Clematis, the species are almost all herba- 
ceous, with radical or alternate leaves, very frequently 
much cut or divided. The typical gen. Ranunculus is dis- 
tinguished by the following characters :— Sepals five, 
not prolonged at the base; petals five, with a nectarif- 
erous scale at the base; fruit without awns. The com- 
mon meadow weeds with glossy yellow flowers, known 
by the names Butter-cups, ps, aud Aingcups, 
belong to one or other of the species, — Ñ. acris, R. 
bulbosus, and R. repens. The Greater and Lesser Spear- 
wort, R. lingua and R. flammula, have lanceolate un- 
divided leaves, and grow in watery places — the former 
two to four feet high with large yellow flowers; the 
latter also with yellow flowers six to eighteen inches 
high. 2. aquatilis, the Water Crowfoot, with its varie- 
ties, is a common aquatic with showy white flowers, 
long flexible stems, bearing numerous leaves, of which 
the submersed ones are capillary, while the upper 
are plane, variously lobed, and floating. Among culti- 
vated species, R. asiaticus affords the endless varieties 
of Ranunculus grown by florists. White Bachelor's But- 
tons (Fr. Boutons d’ Argent) are the flowers of R. aconiti- 
Jolius and Yellow Bachelor's Buttons (Fr. Boutons d’ Or) 
are those of a double variety of R. acris. 

Ranz-des-Vaches, (rénz-da-vahsh’.) [Fr., the call to 
the cows.] (AMus.) Melodies played by the Swiss herds- 
men while they tend their flocks and herds. It consists 
of a few simple intervals, is adapted to their instrument 
(the Alpine horn), arid has a charming effect when 
awakening the mountain-echoes, This effect is so in- 
timately aasociated with Switzerland, that her sons 
become seized with home-sickness upon hearing the R. 
played in a foreign land. 

Rape, (rip.) [From L, rapio, to seize.] (Crim. Law.) 
The felonious ravishment of a woman, a crime punish- 
able by penal servitude or imprisonment. — ( Bot.) The 
Brassica rapa, a biennial plant cultivated in many parts 
of Europe, partly on account of its seeds, which are 
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crushed for oil, and partly for its leaves as food fe 


sheep. 
Raphael, (also written RAFAELLE and RAFFAEL 
(raph’a-el,) the greatest of modern painters, B. at Ur 


no, 1483, studied under Perugino, and took up his resis 
dence at Rome in 1508, upon the invitation of Pope Ju- 
lius II. He there adorned the Vatican with some of 
his finest frescoes, and, in 1515, succeeded Bramante as 
chief architect of St. Peter’s Church. D.at Rome, 1520. 
2 to have had three styles: the earliest he 
imbibed from his master, and as examples of it may be 
cited a Holy Family; the Adoration of the Magi; the 
Coronation of the Virgin; and the Marriage of the 
Virgin —all painted bet. 1500-1505. After a residence 
at Perugia and Florence, he painted the Madonna del 
Gran Daca, and other Madonnas, which betray a second 
epoch of his art. After his settling in Rome, he gare 
the world his School of Athens; Madonna di Foligno; 
Saint Cecilia, and his two rival masterpieces, the Trans- 
ion (now in the Vatican), and the Madonna dé 
San Sisto (at Dresden). The grand distinguishing fea- . 
ture of R. is ion ; he also excelled in composition 
and design, but is somewhat deficient in coloring. Giw 
lic Romano was his most eminent pupil. 

Raphamiis, (rdfa-mis.) (Bot.) The Radish fam., a 
genus of plants, O. Brassicaceer. The Common Radish 
R. sativus, is a hardy annual, unknown in the wild 
state,and grown from time immemorial as a salad-root. 
The root is fleshy and variable in form, in some varieties 
fusiform, in others round like a small turnip, or semi- 
globular, and either of a reddish-purple, white, yellow- 
ish, or deep-brown color. The flesh is white, crisp, and 
tender, and abounds ina peculiar nitrous juice, which is 
much relished by vegetarians, and considered to be a 
powerful antiscorbutic. Radishes are usually eaten 
raw with salt, vinegar, &c., or as slices mixed in salads. 

Raphe, (ra‘fe.) [Gr., a line.) (Bot., The cord of fibro- 
vascular tissue which connects the of the nucleus 
of an ovule with the placenta. 

Raphia, (ra‘fe-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of palms consist- 
ing of three species confined to three very limited but 
widely separated localities: —one, R. tedigera, the 
Jupati Palm (Fig. 555), being found only on the banks 
of the Lower Amazons and Pará rivers in Brazil; an- 
other, R. vinifera, on the W. coast of tropical Africa; 
while the third, R. rufa, is only known as a cultiva 
plant in Madagas- 
car and the neigh- 
boring islands. All 
three inhabit low, 
swampy lands in 
the vicinity of the 
sea, or river-banks 
within the influ- 
ence of the tides. 
They have stout 
unarmed, ringed 
trunks of no great 
height, and bear 
gigantic, pinnate, 
spiny leaves, often 
fifty or more feet 
in length, and 
erect, so that the 
entire trees are 
sometimes sixty or 
seventy feet high. 
The flower - spikes 
are also of large sizeand much branched, hanging down 
from — the leaves, and measuring as much as 
six feet in length; the branches being arranged in 
two opposite rows, and the ultimate ones bearing the 
flowers resembling flattened catkins. Both sexes are 
borne on the same spike. The fruit-spikesesometimes 
weigh as much as 200 lbs. or 300 lbs., and bear a large 
number of one-seeded fruits rather larger than eggs, 
covered with shining bony overlapping scales. 

Rapides, ——— in Louisiana, a N.W. central par., 
b. Ge Texas; area, 2,100 square miles; Capital, Alex- 
andria. 

Rapids, (rdp’idz.) [From L. rapidus, swift.] (Geog.) 
That part of a river where the velocity of the current 
is very considerable, owing to a descent of the earth, 
not sufficient, however, to cause such a fall of the 
water as is termed a cascade or cataract. 

Rapier, (ra'pe-ŭr.) [Fr. rapiére.] (Mil.) Formerly, a 
long, straight, narrow-bladed sword,worn by gentlemen. 

Rappahannock, —— leery in Virginia, a 
river, 125 m. long, formed by the N. Fork and Rapi- 
dan at their junction 10 m. N.W. of Fredericksburg 
and emptying into Chesapeake Bay bet. Middlesex and 
Lancaster cos., after a general S.E. course.—A N. by 
E. co.; area, 240 sq. m.; C. Washington. 





Fig. 555.— JUPATI PALM. 
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Rappel, (rdp’pél.) (Mil) The drum-beat calling 
troops to arms. 


Ra res, (rdp’to-reez.) (Zoöl.) An order comprising 
all Birds of Prey, or those which, with few exceptions, 
pursue or capture birds or other animals for food. They 
are mostly of large size, and are characterized by strong, 
hooked bills, sharp claws, great extent of wing, and 
very powerful muscles; and the females are generally 
— than the males. They live in pairs, and choose 
their mates for life. The R. comprise three families: 
Vulturide (the Vultures), Falconid# (the Falcons), and 
Strigidez (the Owls). 

Barefaction, (ra-re-fdk'shiin.) [From L. rarefacio, 
I attenuate.) (Phys.) The action of a property pos- 
sessed by gases and aériform fluids by which the inter- 
vals between the particles of matter composing them 
may be increased or diminished, so that the same 
weight of the gas occupies a greater space. Rarefac- 
tion is produced by diminishing the pressure or by 
increasing the temperature. Itis directly proportional 
to the diminution of pressure, and no limits to it have 
as yet been discovered. 

Raritan Bay, (rah’re-tdn,) lies bet. Monmouth and 
Middlesex cos., New Jersey, and Staten Island, N. Y. 
Length 15 m.; mean breadth 10 m. 

Rasores, (ra-so'reez.) [From L. radere, rasum, to 
scrape.] (Zoöl.) The Scratchers, an O. of birds charac- 
terized by having the bill not longer than the head, 
the terminal portion more or less vaulted, and hard, 
and with or without a soft skin intervening between it 
and the head, and the nostril with a fleshy scale extend- 
ing over its upper edge. With few exceptions, they 
have a heavy body, short wings, rather stout legs, and 
ral pe tail. They live mainly upon the und, are so- 
cial in their habits, and feed principally upon nuts, 
berries, buds, tender leaves, and grain. 

Raspberry, (rdz’biir-re.) (Bot.) See RUBUS: 

Rat, (rdt.) [From A. S. ret.) (Zodl.) See Muripa. 

Ratchet, (rdchtt.) (Horol.) An arm, moving on a 
centre at one end, and abutting at the other against the 
teeth of the ratchet-wheel, which it allows to turn in one 
direction, but not in the others, in which case it is also 
called a detent. Sometimes a R. is jointed freely to a 
reciprocating driver, for the purpose of imparting con- 
tinuous motion to a wheel ;— it is then termed a click 
or paul. The teeth of a dentate wheel are cut in a ser- 
rated form. 

Rate, (rdat.) [From L. ratus, computed.] (Pol. Econ.) 
An assessment by the dollar for public or municipal 
purposes, as for maintenance of the public highways, 
church repairs, county expenses, and the like. — ( Naut.) 
The naval classification of a ship according to its size 
or armament; as, a first-rate, second-rate, &c. 

Ratel, (ra‘tél.) (Zoil.) The Mellivora ratel or Capen- 
sis (Fig. 556), an animal of the fam. Ursid#, which in- 
habits the country near the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
celebrated for the destruction it makes among the 
nests of the wild bee, to the honey of which it is very 

artial. It hasa blunt black nose; no external ears, 
ut a small rim round the orifice; a rough tongue, 





Fig. 506. — RATEL. 


short legs, and very long claws. The color of the fore- 
head, crown, and whole upper part of the body is a cine- 
reous gray; the cheeks, throat, breast, belly, and 
limbs are black ; and a dusky line extends from each 
ear to the tail along the sides, beneath which there is 
another of gray. It has a remarkably tough and loose 
skin, with thick hair. Its length from the nose to the 
tail is forty inches, and the tail is twelve. 

Rath, (rdth.) [Ir.] (G@eog.) A hill; also, a fortified 
mount; — used as a prefix to the names of many places 
im Ireland; as, Rathfarnham. 

Bat-hare. (Zoöl.) See Lagomys. 

Ratibor, (rah’té-bdr,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Si- 
lesia, on the Oder, 44 m. 8.8.E. of Oppeln. . 11,794. 

Ratification, (rdi-i-fe-ka'shùm.) [From L. ratus, 
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fixed, and facere, to make.] (Pol., de.) The solemn 
act by which a govt. sanctions a treaty contracted by- 
its representatives. 

Ratio, (ra’she-o.) |L., from ratus.] (Math.) The rela 
tions which exist between two quantities: an arithmel- 
ical R. consists in their difference, and a geometrical R. 
in their quotient. Thus. the arithmetical R. betweem 
8 and 6 is 8—6, or 2, which added to the less will form 
the greater; or taken from the greater will make the 
less. The geometrical R. between 6 and 2 is $ or 3, and 
the less being multiplied by 3 will make the greater; 
or vice vers. R.is expressed by two dots, thus, a: b,. 
or 6:4. They are susceptible of various changes in 
form, without alteration of value. The first term of a 
R. is the antecedent, the second the consequent; the 
equality of ratios constitutes proportion. 

Ration, (ra’shiin.) [From L. ratio, a computation.}, 
—8 and Nav.) The fixed allowance of provisions, 

nk, &c., assigned to each soldier or sailor for his 
daily sustenance ; and, in the cavalry, with the additiom 
of a certain amount of fo for each horse. 

Rational, reti [From L. rationalis, belongin 
to a theory.) (Math.) A term noting an arithmeti 
or algebraical quantity when it can be expressed in 
finite terms without the aid of symbols demonstrating. 
the extraction of roots; when this expression can not 
be so made, the quantity is called irrational. 

Rationalism, (rdsh'tn-il-izm.) [Same derivation.] 
(Philos.) A system of opinions derived from ratiocina- 
tion, as distinguished from, or opposed to, inspiration ; 
or, deferring to, or mainly depending on, reason, as op- 
posed to revelation. FRationalists is a term which is ap- 
plied to those who look upon all events recorded in tho- 
Scriptures as events occurring in the common course: 
of nature; and those who consider the statements of 
morality of sacred writings as subject to the test of hu- 
man reason. 

Ratisbon, (rdt’is-bon.) [Ger. REGENSBURG.) A manuf.. 
city of Bavaria, on the Danube, 67 m. N.N.E. of Munich.. 
It is a quaint, old-world place, and contains the Town- 
house where the imperial Diets were held, 1662-1806. 
R. was for ages the C. of Bavaria; and in 1524 the Ro- 
man Catholics formed a confederacy here against the 
growing Protestant ascendancy. Pop. 30,357. 

Rattan, (rdt/tdn’.) [From Malay, rétan.] (Bot.) Seo 
CALAMUS. 

Rattazzi, URBANO, (rdt-tdd’ze,) an Italian statesman, 
B. at Alessandria in 1810. After distinguishing himself 
as an advocate, he became one of the chiefs of the lib-- 
eral party in the Chamber of Deputies, 1848, and to- 
wards the close of the same year was made head of a. 
cabinet which had but a brief existence. Minister of 
justice in 1854, he held the chief portfolio of state for a 
short time in 1859, and in 1862 succeeded Baron Rica- 
soli as head of the govt. That position he filled a sec- 
ond time, April-—Oct., 1867. D. 1873. 

Rat’tle-box. (Bot.) See CROTALARIA. 

Rattlesnake, (rit'(l-sndk.) (Zoél.) See CROTALIDÆ.. 

Rauch, CHRISTIAN, (rdwk,) an eminent German sculp- 
tor, B. at Arolsen, 1777; D. 1857. 

Ravelin, (rdv/iin.) [Fr.] (ortif.) A detached two- 
faced work, forming salient angles, and raised in front 
of the counterscarp. When employed to cover the ap- 
proach to a bridge, it is called a tête du pont. The R. is- 
also used in field-works. 

Raven, (ra’vn.) (Zodl.) See CORVIDÆ. 

Ravenala, —— (Bot.) The Traveller’s tree, 
a splendid Madagascar plant constituting a genus of 
Musaceex. The trunk is like that of the palm, and is. 
built up of the sheaths of the leaf-stalks, the other por- 
tions of the leaves having fallen off. The upper leaves 
are in two rows on long stalks, and they diverge from 
the upper portion of the stem somewhat in the same 
manner as the ribs of a fan, from its centre. The flowers. 
are closely crowded in the axils of large bracts or 
spathes, which are ranged in two rows along the ter- 
minal flower-stalks. 

Ravenna, (rah-vin'nah,) a city of Central Italy, C. of 
a p. of same name, near the mouth of the Montone in 
the Adriatic, 43 m. E.S.E. of Bologna. The greatest 
poet of Italy, Dante, is entombed here. R. was founded 
by the Thessalians, came under Roman rule in 234 B. C., 
and was made then a naval station, and by Honorius,, 
in 404, the C. of the W. Empire. In 1218 it became a 
republic, and in 1441 was taken possession of by Vene- 
tians, who ceded it to the Pope in 1509. Three years 
afterwards, in a great battle fought near R., the French 
under Gaston de Foix (who fell) defeated the Spanish. 
and Papal allies. Pop. 19,118. . 

Raven’na, in Ohio, a prosperous trading town, C. o 
Portage co., 38 m. S.E. of Cleveland. 

Ravignan, Gustave FRANCOIS XAVIER DELACROIX DE, 
(rak-vain-yon’,)a French Jesuit, B. at Bayonne, 1795 
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For a period of 10 years, 1837-48, he occupied the pul- 
pit at Notre-Dame, Paris, where he gained great celeb- 
rity as an orator. He wrote an Apology for his order 
(ith ed., 1855), and D. in 1858. 

.Bavits, or Rawicz, (rah’vich,) a manuf. town of 
Prussia, grand-duchy of Posen, 64 m. 8. of the city of 


Posen. Pop. 10,500. 

‘Rawdon, pase) = town of Canada W., Hastings 
co., 58 m. W.N.W. of Kingston. Fap. 3,688. 

-Ray, in Missouri, a W.N.W. co.; area, 660 sq. m.; C. 
Richmond. 

Ray, (ra.) (Fr. raie; L. radius.) ( Bot.) Same as RADIUS, 
q.t.—(Opt.) A beam of light, issuing from a distant 
point; said to be direct, if it comes immediately from 
such point; reflected, if it firat impinge upon any body 
before being transmitted to the eye. The mixed solar 
beam conveys Cuorjfic Rays (q. v.), and Chemical Rays, 
which latter produce certain effects on the composition 
of bodies, but neither heat, vision, nor color. —(Zodl.) 
See Ralipa. 

May, Jou, an English naturalist, B. in Essex, 1628; D. 
1705. He was author of a New Method of Plants (highly 
spoken of by Cuvier) ; a Universal History of Plants ; and 
Synopsis of Quadrupeds and Serpents. 

Rayah, (ra'ah,) in Turkey, those subjects who do not 
profess Islamism, but who are liable to pay the capita- 
tion tax. 

Ray’mond, Heyry Jarvis, an American journalist, 8. 
in Livingston co., N. Y., 1820, founded in 1851 the“ New 
York Times,” and was elected lieut.-governor of the 
State in 1854. D. 1869. 

Ray'mond, in Mississippi, a vill., C. of Hinds co., 16 
m.8.W.of Jackson. This place, on May 12th, 1863, was 
the scene of a smart encounter bet. Gen. McPherson's 
Union corps, and two brigades of Confederates under 
Gens. Gregg and Walker, in which the latter were de- 
feated. National loss 442 men all told; that of the Con- 
federates 823. 

-Ray nal, GuILLAuMe Tuomas Francois, ABBÉ, (ra-nahl’,) 
a French philosopher, B. in Ronerque, 1711, wrote a 
work entitled A Higory of the Colonies planted by Euro- 
peans in America and India, and of their Influence on the 
Lulitical Condition, Commerce, and Pr ity of Europe. 
This publication, reflecting on the political and religious 
institutions of France, was condemned by the Parlia- 
ment of 1781 to be burnt, and its author arrested. After 
passing some years in exile, R. died in Paris, 1796. 

Razor-bill. (ZUl.) See ALCIDA. 

Razor-efish. (Zodl.) See CHRTODONTIDA. 

Razor-shell. (Zoil.) See SoLENIDA. 

Re-, (re.) (Gram.) A prefix or inseparable particle 
commencing certain words, and which repeats or other- 
wise modifics their meaning ; as, in re-place, re-export 
&c.—(rd.) ( Mus.) The name given by the French and 
Italians to the second note of the gamut or diatonic 
scule, equivalent to the English D. 

Ré., or Rhe, (Isle of,) (ra,) a small island on the W. 
cvast of France, dept. Charente-Inférieure, facing the 
city of Larochelle on the mainland. C. St. Martin. Pop. 


8,000. 

Reaction, (re-dk’shiin.) [From L. re, back, and actio, a 
proceeding.} (Chem.) Mutual or reciprocal action of 
chemical actions or bodies. —( Pol.) Retrogression in 
political movements or tendencies. — ( Med.) A term 
used to indicate the process of recovery from a state of 
collapse. — ( Phys.) The resistance made by all bodies 
to a change from motion to rest, or vice versa. It is in 
reality due to the necessity of a body at rest receiving 
motion, before it can move; or a body in motion losing 
motion, before it can stop, — both of which need time. 

Mead, NATHAN, (réd,) an American mechanician, B. in 
Mass., 1759, was the inventor of a machine for cutting 
nails and making their heads by the same operation. He 
also made improvements in the steam-engine. D. 1849. 

Read., Tuomas BUCHANAN, an American artist and poet, 
B. in Penn., 1522; D. 1872. He distinguished himself as 
a portrait-painter, published several volumes of success- 
ful poems, and was the author of the well-known piece 
entitled Sheridan's Ride. 

Reade, CHARLES, (réd,)a popular English novelist, B. in 
1824, received his education at Oxford. His works are 
preéminent for their powers of graphic expression and 
dramatic construction, and are sufficiently well known 
to need any recapitulation of their titles here. D. 1884. 

Reading, in Pennsylvania, a handsome and important 
city, C. of Berks co., 52 m. E. of Harrisburg, and mid- 
way bet. that city and Philadelphia. It carries on ex- 
tensive manufs. of iron, machinery, flour, &c., and con- 
necta by rail with all the principal places in the State. 


Reading, (réd’ing,) a manuf. borough of England, C. 
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Re-agent, (-a/j/nt.) [From L. re, back, and ago, I act} 
(Chem.) The name given to such bodies or substances 
as serve to test others. 

Real, (redl.) [From L. res, an object.) (Law.) An 
opithct applied to things permanent and immovable” 
as, real estate, consisting of lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments, in distinction from personal or movable prop- 
erty. K. assets are assets consisting in real estate, or 
lands and tenements descendible to an heir, sufficient 
to make good the charges upon the estate created by the 
ancestor. A real action is a suit for the recovery of real 
estate. — R. PRESENCE. (Theol.) In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the supposed actual presence of Christ's 
body and blood in the Eucharist, the bread and wine 
being sapposed to be converted into the real body aad 
blood of the Saviour by the priest. —(ra’dl.) [Sp., royal. 
(Cumb.) A Spanish coin current at 100 centimes, an 
fluctuating in value from 10 to 13 cents American. The 
R. vellon is a small piece of money worth abt. 5 cents. 

Realejo, (ra-di-a’ho,) a seaport of Nicaragua, Central 
America, 20 miles N.W. of Leon. It has a considerable 
export-trade. Pop. 5,000. 

Realgar, (re-dl'gar.) [Fr.] (Min.) A mineral com- 
sisting of about 70 parts of arsenic and 30 of sulphur. 
This native sulphuret or arsenic is of a very brilliant 
scarlet color, generally translucent, but sometimes 
transparent ; and occurs in the vicinity of volcanoes, 
and in many igneous rocks; massive, disseminated, or 
crystallized. Its crystals are prisms, sometimes needle- 
like. It yields to the pressure of the nail. 

Realism, (re’al-izm.) (Philos.) That philosophical 
system which conceives external things to have an ex- 
istence independent of our conceptions of them. R. be- 
comes materialism if it considers matter, or physical 
substance, as the sole original cause of things, and the 
soul itself as a material substance ; — in this sense, it is 
opposed to idealism, q. v. — As contradistinguished from 
nominalism, it is contrary to the theory which asserts 
that general terms have no corresponding reality, either 
in or out of our minds, being mere words, and nothing 


more. 

Realm, (rélm.) [0. Fr. royaume, a kingdom.] (Pol. 
The extent of a monarch’s dominions, or of his re 
. jurisdiction. 

Ream, (reem.) [A.8.,a bundle.] A quantity of paper 
consisting of 20 quires of 24 shects each :— this com- 
stitutes a R. of letter-paper. A printer's I. consists 
of 2114 quires, or 616 sheets. Two reams constitute 
what is termed a bundle. 

BReam’s Station, (reemz-,) in Virginia, a place in 
Dinwiddie co., situate a few m. W. by 8. of Petersburg. 
At this spot strong fortified works erected by the Na- 
tionals were taken by Gen. Heath’s Confederate com- 
mand, Aug. 25th, 1864. Union loss, 2,400 men and 5 
guns. 

Reaping, (rép’ing.) [From A. S. Tipan ] (Agric.) The 
act or operation of cutting grain with a scythe or 
sickle, or by means of a mechanical implement. See 
MowING. 

Rear, (rér.) [From Fr. arrière, behind.] (Mil.) That 
part of an army which is behind the other: — op 
to front. —(Nar.) That division of a fleet which comes 
last in order : — opposed to van. 

Reason, (rezn.) (Fr. raison; L. reor, to think.] (Phi 
los.) A faculty of the human mind by which it distin- 
guishes truth from falsehood, and good from evil, and 
which enables the possessor to deduce inferences from 
facts or from propositions. KR. differs from understand- 
tng, which is the faculty of reflection and generalize- 
tion; and from instinct, which is a mere natural im- 
pulse, by which animals are directed to certain actions, 
necessary for the preservation of the individual or the 
species. Instinct has nothing to do with reflection or 
experience; the wasp, in whatever solitude it may be 
reared, puts a food which it does not use itself, along 
with its eggs, into a hole; and just enough of it to 
support the larva, which it will never see, until it is 
able to provide for itself. — Reasoning or Ratiocination 
is an operation of the mind deducing some unknown 
proposition from others that are evident and known. 
Every act of reasoning necessarily includes three dis- 
tinct judgments; two, in which the ideas whose rela- 
tion we want to discover are severally compared with 
the middle idea; and a third, in which they are them- 
selves connected or disjoined, according to the result 
of that comparison. Now, as our judgments when put 
into words are called Propositions, so the expressions 
of our reasonings are termed Syllogisms. And hence 
it follows that as every act of reasoning implies three 
several judgments, so every syllogism must include 
three distinct propositions. See SYLLOGISM. 


of Berkshire, at the confluence of the Thames and Ken- | Re-assurance, (-ds-shoor’dnz.) [From L. re, and Eng. 


net, 38 m. W of London. 


assurance.) (Law.) A second assurance against loss; 
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or the assurance effected by an underwriter to cover 
himself from loss on a previously insured risk. — 

Réaumur, RÉNÉ ANTOINE FERCHAULT DE, (rai-aw’miir, ) 
a French pbysicist, B. at La Rochelle in 1683. He be- 
came a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1708, 
and distinguished himself by making important im- 
provements in the casting of steel, the manuf. of tin- 
plates, and in artificial incubation of eggs. In 1731, he 
invented the thermometer, dividing the interval be- 
tween the freezing- and boiling-points of water into 80 
degrees. Healso wrote Memoirs Illustrating the History 
of Insects. D. 1757. 

Bebate, (rebät.) (From L. re, and batuere, to beat.] 
(Com.) Same as Discount, q. v.—(Arch.) A groove or 
channel cut longitudinally along the edge of a plank, 


&c. 

Rebec, (re‘bck.) [From It. ribeco.] (Mus.) Formerly, 
an fnstrument partaking of many of the characteris- 
tics of a violin, having three strings tuned in fifths, 
and played on with a bow. It was introduced by the 
Moors into Spain. 

Rebellion, (re-bal’yiin.) {From L. rebellio, a renewal 
of war by a subjugated people.) (Zaw.) An open and 
avowed renunciation of the authority of the govt. to 
which allegiance is due. It differs from insurrection, 
which may be a rising in opposition to a particular act 
or law, without a design to renounce wholly all subjec- 
tion to the govt., and which may lead to, but is not ne- 
cessarily in the first instance R. 

Rebus, (re‘bis,) pl. Resuses. [From L. res.] An enig- 
matical way of expressing some name, &c., by using 
pictures, figures, or symbols in lieu of words; such rep- 
resentations bearing a certain analogy to those words. 

Rebutter, (rebitlir.) (From Fr. rebuter, to rebuff.) 
(Law.) See PLEADING. 

Recaption, (-kdp’shin.) (From L. re, and capio, I 
takel (Law.) A remedy which lies in cases where 
anything belonging to a person is unlawfully withheld 
from him, and whereby he is empowered to claim and 
retake them in a peaceable manner. 

Receipt, (re-sét’.) [From L. receptus, received.] (Com.) 
A written acknowledgment, discharge, or acquittance 
for money received, or other valuable consideration. 

Reeeiptor, (re-sét/dr.) (Amer. Law.) In Massachusetts, 
the name applied to a person who, on a trustee process 
being issued and goods attached, becomes surety to the 
sheriff to have them forthcoming on demand, or in 
time to respond the judgment, when the execution 
shall be issued. 

Receiver, (re-sév’tir.) [From Fr. recevoir, to receive.] 
(Zaw.) A person appointed to receive the rents, &c., ac- 
cruing from the estate of a person in difficulties, for the 
benefit of his creditors; also, one who takes stolen 

oods from a thief, knowing them to be stolen, and 
neurs the guilt of being a purtaker in the crime, as an 
accessory after the fact. — (Chem. and Pneum.) The bell- 
plass placed on the plate of an air-pump; also, a globu- 

r vessel applied to a retort, to receive the product of 
distillation. 

Recent, (re'sčnt.) om L. recens, of late.] (Geol.) A 
term designating whatever is of a date posterior to the 
introduction of man. 

Receptacle, (re-sčp'ta-kl.) [From L. reciprocus, by 
turns.) (Bot.) A general term expressive of a part 
which receives or bears other parts; as the R. of flowers 
or clinanthium, the R. of fruits or torus, the R. of ovules 


or placenta. 
Recess, (re-sés’.) (Ecom L. recessus, a going back.] 
(Pol.) The interval of time during which the proceed- 
ings of a legislative or judicial assembly are suspended. 


— (Hie.) In German history, a decreé of the Imperial 
i ata A sinus, or hiatus between the lobes of 
eaves. 


Recipe, (rés’e-pe.) [Fr.; L. recipiens, receiving.] A 
receipt for the preparation of any mixture or com- 
pound; a medical prescription. 

Reciprocal, (re-sip’ro-kdl.) (From L. rectprocus, by 
turns.) (Gram.) A term employed in a sense analogous 
to that attached to it in ordinary language. A geomet- 
rical proposition is the R. (or inverse) of another, when 
the “ data” of the one are the “quesita” of the other 
and vice vers. In Algebra, one quantity is the R. of 
——— when the one is the result of unity divided by 

e other. 


Reciprocating Motion, (-ka'ting mo’shiin.) [Same |. 


deriv.) (Mech.) An alternate up-and-down or to-and- 
fro movement, as of a piston-rod. 

Reciprocation, (-tip-ro-ka’shiin.) (Same deriv.) 
* -) Regular alternation of two symptoms or 


Recital, (re-eit‘dl.) [From L. recitatio.] (Law.) The 
introductory statement of the matter when pleading 
to some positive allegation. 
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Reeitative, (rée-i-ta'tiv.) [From It. recitativo.] (Mua) 
A species of vocal composition which differs from an 
air in having no definite rhythmical arrangement, and. 
no decided or strictly constructed melody, but ap- 
proaches, in tonal succession and rhythm, to the dec- 
anao accents of language; it is, in fact, as near an 
approx: as possible to speech delivered in musical 
sounds. 

Reelinate, (rékli-ndt.) [From L. reclino, to bend back.). 
( Bot.) Bent down over some other part: — said of cer» 
tain branches of trees or shrubs. 

Reclination, (rék-li-na’shiin.) (Same deriv.] (Diall.) 
The angle formed by the plane of a dial when inter- 
secting a vertical plane horizontally. — ( Surg.) A mode- 
of operating in cases of cataract, consisting in applying 
the needle in a certain manner to the anterior surface 
of the cataract, and depressing into the vitreous humor 
so as to cause the front surface of the cataract to be 
the upper, and its lateral surface the lower one. 

Recluse, (re-Klooz’.) [From L. reclusus, shut up.) (Eccl). 
One of a community of religious persons who live 
secluded in single cells attached to monasteries. 

Recognizance, — tog ne sdn) [From L. recognosco, 
to acknowledge.} (Zaw.) An obligation of record en- . 
tered into before some duly authorized magistrate, to 
perform some particular act, as to keep the peace, to 
pay a debt, &c.,— upon the carrying out of which con- 
dition the obligation becomes null and void; but upon 
failure the amount of the R. is forfeited. It differs 
from a bond, inasmuch that the latter creates a new 
debt, while a R. is an acknowledgment upon record of 
a former debt. The person to whom the R. is made is 
known as the recognizee ; and he who enters upon it the. - 


recognizor. 

Recoil, (re-Koil’.) [From L. re, back, and culus, the fun- 
dament.) (Gun.) The retrograde movement of a piece: 
of ordnance upon being fired: it is occasioned by the 
pressure of the gas upon the foot of the bore, in the 
direction of the axis, being equal to that which acts 
upon the charge. 

Recollets, (rék’dl-lés.) [L. recollectus, gathered to- 
gether.) (Eccl. Hist.) A name given to the members 
of certain reformed bodies of monastic orders, whether- 
of men or women, in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Reconnoissance, (re-kdn-nots’sdnz.) Er] (Geol.) 
The survey of a tract of country with reference to its 
general geological features. —(Afil.) The examination 
of a line of country, or of an enemy’s position, with 
regard to ulterior strategic dispositions of troops.—A 
R. in force, signifies a demonstration of attack by a 
large body of troops upon an enemy’s position, for the 
purpose of ascertaining its strength, &c. 

Reconstruction, (-strik’shiin.) [From L. re, and 
Eng. construction.) (Amer. Pol.) A phrase which, since 
the close of the Civil War, has come to be applied to- 
the reorganization of the 8. States under special Acts 


of Congress. 
Record, (rora) [From Fr. recorder.) (Law.) Any 
verified or official copy of any writing, or account of 


facts or proceedings, entered in a book for safe-keepin 
and reference.— A Court.of R.is one whose acts an 
judicial proceedings are inscribed in books of archives. 
for permanent evidence. 

Recorder, (re-kérd'tir.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) The 
presiding officer of the judicature in certain cities and 
boroughs, so named from the fact of his court being- 
one of record; as, the recorder of the city of London. 

Recovery, (re-ktiv’r'e.) [Sume deriv.) (Law.) The 
obtaining a verdict in favor of one’s right to something 
withheld by an opposing party, by a jadgmoni of acourt 
delivered in a suit at law. 

Recrimination, (-krim-ena’shiin.) [From L. re, 
and criminatus, an — (Law.) A counter-charge 
brought by an accused nst his accuser upon the- 


same fact. 
Reerudency, (rekroo’dén-se,) or R&cRUDESCENCY. 
[From L. r e.) (Med.) Increased virulence 


of a disorder after an interval of comparative ease. 
Recruiting, ire on ing) [From L. recresco.) (Mil.) 
The act or practice of raising new soldiers to fill up 
the depleted ranks of an — 
Rectangle, (rékt’ang-gl.) [From L. rectus, right, and: 
angulus, angle.) (Geom.) A righi angle constituted by 
the falling of one line perpendicularly upon another: 
— a body having one or more angles of 90 deg. is said. 
to be rectangular. 
Rectification, (-tif-c-ka’shiin.) [From L. rectus 
right, and facio, I make.] (Chem.) <A process applied 
to alcohol after its distillation, to remove certain impu- 
rities which come over with it from the still. Tam, in. 
part, consist of essential oils; and in order to effect: 
their removal, caustic potash is added in sufficient pro- 
portion to saponify the oil present; water is also cen» 
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tained in the first distillation, and to remove this, and 
to assist in removing the oily matters, common pearl- 
ash is added. Technically, the former of these is called 
gray salis, and the latter, while salis; and about four 
pounds of each are added to every 700 gallons of spirit, 
and well agitated, so as to combine with the oil and 
water. The spirit is then distilled again, and comes 
over much more pure, the alkaline salts, and the mat- 
ters which have been combined with them, being left 
behind in the still. This is usually repeated two or 
three times, the quantity of the salts being diminished 
to one-half in the second, and proportionately decreased 
in the succeeding distillations. 

Rection, (rck’shiin.) [From L. rectio, a governing. } 
(Gram.) The governing power held by one word over 
another. 

Recto, (rékto.) [From L. rectus, right.} (ZLaw.) A 
writ of right.—(Typog.) Among printers, a right- 
hand page; correlative to verso, or the left-hand one. 

Rector, (rék'tér.) [L., from regere, to rule.) (Æcel.) 
A clergyman who has the spiritual charge of'a parish : 
sometimes the head-master of a public school ; also, 
the honorary presiding officer of a university. 

_Reetum, (ré’tim.) [L.] (Anat.) The third and last 
portion of the prest intestine (Fig. 265). It forms the 
continuation of the sigmoid flexure of the colon, occu- 
pies the posterior part of the pelvis, and extends from 
the left side of the sacro-vertebral articulation to the 
coccyx, before which it opens outwards by the orifice 
called the anus. The R. receives the fi matters as 
they pass from the colon, which serves as a reservoir 
for them. 

‘Recurved, (re-kiired’,) or Recur’vous. (From L. re- 
ae to bend back.} (Bot.) Bent, but not rolled back- 
wards. 

BRecurvirostrids, (re-kirv--rddtre-de.) (From L. 
recurvus, bent back, and rostrum, a beak.) (Zoul.) The 
Avoset fam., comprising birds which are at once distin- 
guished by their excessively elongated legs, long and 
slender neck and bill. The American Avoset, Recurvi- 
rostra Americana, has the bill recurved at the tip, and 
toes webbed. It is 17 inches long, and the wing abt. 
8 inches; the head and neck pale reddish-brown ; back, 
wing-coverts, and quills, black ; other parts white. The 
Black-necked Stilt, Himantopus nigricollis, of N. Amer- 
ica, has the bill nearly straight. 

‘Recusant, (re-ku'zdnt.) [From L. recusans, an object- 
ing to.) (Eccl. Hist.) Originally, a term which came 
to be applied in England in the 16-17th cent., to denote 
a person who denied the king’s supremacy as head of 
the Church. Later, the term became extended in its ap- 
plication so as to include all those who dissented from 
the doctrines or ceremonies of the established Anglican 
Charch. 

Reeusation, ar er (From L. recusatio. 
or and Cun. Law.) A plea or exception tendere 

y a defendant, to the effect that the judge having 
jarisdiction in the suit should be uired to abstain 
from passing judgment, either upon the ground of in- 
terest, or on account of a legal objection to his preju- 


dice. 

Red, (réd.) [A.8.] The second and intermediate of the 
primary colors, and the most positive of all colors, 
forming, with yellow, the secondary orange, scarlet, &c., 
and with blue the secondary purple, crimson, &c. 

Red-antimony, (-dn’te-mo-ne.) (Chem.) A red crys- 
talline mineral, being a compound of oxide of antimony 
and sulphate of antimony. 

Red Bank, in New Jersey, a village of Monmouth co. 
abt. 26 m. 8. of New York. 

Red-bellied Snake. (Zovl.) See COLUBRIDA. 

Bed-bird., (Zočl.) The common name of the inses- 
sorial birds comprising the genus Pyranga in the fam. 
Sylvicolide. They have the bill rather straight, notched 
at the tip, the wings elongated, the color of the male 
—— of the female yellowish. The Summer Red- 
bird, F. xstiva, and the Scarlet Tanager, P. rubra, are 
N. American species. ; 

‘Red breast, (réd’brést.) (Zovl.) A familiar name of the 
Robin : — so styled from the color of its breast-feathers. 

Red Cedar River, (-se’ddr-,) has its source in Free- 
born co., Minnesota, and empties into the Iowa River, 
in Louisa co., Iowa, after a S.8.E. and 8.W. course of 


300 m. 

Red’-deer. (Zovl.) See Cerviva. 

Medemption, (-dém'shtin.) [From L. redemptio, a ro- 
deeming.) (Theol.) The ransom or deliverance of sin- 
ners from the penalties incurred by their misdeeds 
through the sacrifice of Christ, hence called the Re- 
deemer.—(Com.) Repurchase by the issuer of bills, 
motes, or other vouchers of indebtedness, by payment 
af the value of the same to the holder. — (Law Bee 
Bauret or Rupenprion. 
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Redemptorists, (-d/m’to-rists.) (Eccl. His.) In the 
Rom. Cath. Church, a religious order founded by Al- 
fonso de Liguori in Italy, 1732, and sanctioned by Bene 
dict XIV. in 1749. They constitute a kind of prope 
gandist mission, and bave 10 houses in the U. States. 

Red-fim. (Zodl.) See CYPRINIDS. 

Red-gum, or Srropaultus. (Med.) An eruption of 
red, or sometimes whitish, pimples, occurring in early 
infancy, chiefly about the face, neck, and arms, sur- 
rounded by a reddish halo; or interrupted by irregu- 

, lar patches of cutaneous blush. None of these erup- 
tions are of any importance, and no medical treatment 
is usually necessary. 

Red-ink Plant. (Bot.) See PHYTOLACCACRE. 

Red Lake, a considerable body of water constituting 
the boundary line bet. Polk and Pembina cos., Minne- 
sota. It consists of two basins, connected by a narrow 
strait, and discharges its surplus waters into a river of 
same name, an affluent of the Red River of the North. 

Red Lead. (Min.) See CHROMATE, and LEAD. 

Red-liquor, (-lik’tir.) (Chem.) A crude acetate of 
alumina, used as a mordant by calico-printers. 

Redonda, (ra-dén’dah,) a small island of the Brit. W. 
Indies, lying bet. Nevis and Montserrat, in N. Lat. 16° 
55’, W. Lon. 62° 1%. 

Redoubt, (re-dowt’.) (Fr. redoute.) (Fortif.) Generally, 
any work constructed to defend a — position ; 
particularly, a fortification raised within the lines of 
another to strengthen it; or one erected to hold some 
outlying strategic point. 

Red repper. (Bot.) See Capsicum. 

Red-poll. (Zodl.) The common name of the gen. Ægio- 
thus, fam. Fringillide, dee thera reddish-colored N. 
American birds, which have the bill short and acutely 
conical, wings long, and the tail deeply forked. 

Red River, (-riv’r,) the southernmost of the larger 
affluents of the Mississippi, is formed by several forks 
rising in the cafions of the desert called EZ Llano Esta- 
cado, in N.W. Texas,and taking a winding course, gen- 
erally E. by 8., skirts Indian Ter., passes through Arkan- 
sas, and finally through Louisiana, where it embouchesa 
into the Mississippi bet. Avoyelles and Concordia par- 
ishes, in N. Lat. 319, W. Lon. 91° 50”. Total longto, 
1,200 m., 500 of which are navigable. — In Tezas,a N.E. 
co., b. by Indian Territory, with a highly fertile soil and 
prairie-like surface. C. Clarksville, 

Red River Country (The). in Canada, the name 
formerly given to the new p. of Manitoba, a large extent 
of still little-known territory, lying N. of the dividing 
line between Dakota Territory and the State of Minne- 
——— foot of Lake Winnipeg, and on both sides of 
the River of the North. 

Red River of the North, (The,) a large stream 
which springs from among the lakes of Otter Tail co, 
Minnesota, and taking a line bet. that State and Dakota, 
falls into Lake Winnipeg, Br. N.America. Length, 700 m. 

Redruth, (réd‘rooth,) a mining-town of England, co. 
Cornwall, 9 m. N.W. of Falmouth. . 10,685. 

Red Sanders Wood. (Botl.) See PTEROCARPUB. 

Red Sea (The), or ARaBiAN GULP, a long, narrow, 
but deep arm of the Indian Ocean, constituting the 
great dividing water-channel bet. N.E. Africa and the 
Arabian peninsula, and connecting with the Mediterra- 
nean on the N. by the Suez Canal (g. ¢.), and on the 8. 
with the Gulf of Aden by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Its shores are very generally naked and sterile; its 
waters of a high temperature; and its navigation dan- 
gerous on account of the many coral-reefs and islets of 
volcanic formation which fringe its coasts. It extends 
1,400 m. from N. to 8., and is 230 m. broad at the widest 


part. 

Redstart, (réd’stahrt,) or REDTAIL. (Zool.) The Sto- 
phaga ruticila,a handsome and lively N. American little 
bird of the fam. Sylvicolide. Ita general color is blac 
the sides of the breast and base of the quills and 
reddish-orange, and the abdomen white. It is almost 
constantly hunting insects along the branches, and with 
every movement it opens and shuts its beautiful tail, 
then flirts it from side to side, and at the same time 
utters its pleasing tetee-whee. 

Reduction, (-dék’shin.) [From L. reductio, a restor-. 
ing.) (Arith.) The change of a quantity from one de- 
nomination to another, without alteration of its value. 
—(Alged.) The reducing of an equation to its simplest 
form, or clearing it of all superfluous quantities, by 
separating the known from the unknown, till the un- 
known quantity is found on one side, and the knowa 
on the other. — (Fine Arts.) °The act, art, or process of 
making a duplicate of a figure or design on a smaller 
scale than that of the original, but without impairing its 
harmony of proportion. — ( Metall.) The conversion ofa 
metallic compound intoa metal. It is sometimes effected 
by heat alone, oxygen being evaporated; but it gener- 
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ally requires, along with heat, some deoxidizing agent, 
_ charcoal being most commonly used for that purpose on 
the large scale.— ( Logic.) The conversion of a syllogism 
in one of the so-called imperfect modes to a mode in the 
first figure. —(Serg.) The act or process of replacing a 
‘ dislocated or fractured joint, organ, &c.,in its former po- 


sition. 
Meduplication, (-doo-ple-ka'shiin.) (Same deriv.] 
.) A kind of condition expressed in a proposition, 
indicating or assigning the manner in whic e predi- 


cate is attributed to the subject. 

Redwing, (réd’wing.) (Zoùl.) The English name for 
Turdus iliacus, a European spe- 
cies of the Thrush. 

Red Wing, in Minnesota, a town, 
O. of Goodhue co., abt. 45 m. 8.E. 
of St. Paul. 

Red-wood. (Bot.) Beo CEDRE- 


LACES. 

Redwood, in Minnesota, a 8.8.W. 
co., b. on Dakota; area, 3,500 aq. 
m.; C. Redwood Falls. 

Ree, (ra,) or Ret. (From Pg. real.] 
(Camb.) In Portugal, a small cur- 
rent coin, worth about one-eighth 
of an American cent. 

Reed, (réd.) [From A. 8. khreod.] 
(Bot.) See ARUNDO.. Mus.) The 
small elastic plate which, by its 
vibration, produces the sound of 
certain instruments, as the oboe, 
bassoon, clarionet, bc.—A reed- 
organ is an instrument in which 
a set of reeds is subjected to the 
action of the wind, after the man- 
ner of the melodeon, &c.—R.-stop, 
a set of pipes in an organ fur- 
nished with reeds. — ( Weaving.) 
A framework of parallel stripe @ 
of wood, for the passage through 
of the warp-threads set in thie 3 
lathe or batten. 

RMeed’-bird. (Zodl.) See ICTER- 
IDA. 

Reed’-buck. (Zodl.) The Eng. 
name of Eleotrague arundinaceus, a species of antelope 
found in 8. Africa. 

Reed, 'i‘homas H, A prominent legisiator, torn 
Portland, Me., Oct. 18, 1839, educated at Bowdoin 
College ; studied law, and began practice in 1865. Dur- 
ing the War was Acting Assistant Paymaster in the 
Western River Navy. He entered the Maine House 
in 1868, and the Senate in 1870; was sent to Congress 
in 1876, where he has since remained. He gradually 
became a leader of the Republican members, and was 
chosen Speaker of the 5lst Congress, in which he 
made the famous new rule that ¢]] members present 
should be counted to make a quorum, whether voting 
or not. Has continued Speaker since. His name is 
prominently mentioned as a nominee for President. 


Reef, [From D. rif.) (Geog.) A ledge of rocks usually | Reflection, (-Ačk'shün,) or REFLEXION. 


lying a little below the surface of the sea; also, the 
name given to a range of shoals left high-and-dry at 
certain states of the tide. — [From A. 8. reafian.) ( Naut.) 
Among sailors, that part of a sail situate between the 
head and a reef-band, which is rolled up when reducing 
sail. —Reefing signifies the taking in of a sail during a 
heavy gale, so as to circumscribe the surface to be acted 
upon by the wind. 

(Reel, (rél.) [From A.8. kreol.) (Dancing.) A kind of 
lively dance, resembling a hornpipe, peculiar to the 
Highlanders of Scotland. 

‘Rees, ABRAHAM, (rees,) an English divine and author, B. 
in N. Wales, 1743, a editing the Cyclopedia of Eph- 
raim Chambers (4 v 1778-85), reproduced much of 
the matter it contained in a more diffuse and elaborate 
form under the title of Rees’ Cyclopedia (45 vols., 1802- 


20). D. 1825. 
Reeve, trait (Zodl.) The female of the Rorr, q. v. 
Reeve, [All (Naut.) To as 


ed to reef ; imp. * 

the end of a rope, through a hole in a block or cleat, &c. 

Re-ex portation, (-cks-pér-ta’shiin.) (Com.) The ex- 
porting of goods or commodities which had D pre- 
viously imported. 

Referee, (ré¢/-iir-c’.) [From L. refero, to consult.] (Zaw.) 
One to whose decision a matter is referred for settle- 
ment; particularly, a person appointed judicially to 
kear, examine, and decide a cause between parties, 
pending before a court. 

Meference. [Same deriv.] (Law.) Same as ARBITRA- 
TION, gq. v.—( ) Amark in the text of a work re- 
— — the side or at the bottom of 
the 


l Refining, (refin'ing.) [From Fr. raffiner, to p 
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urify}ĵ 

nerally, the act, art, or process of purifying a thing; 
including not only the assaying or purifying of metals, 
but likewise the clarification of liquors, sugar, salt, &c. 
Reflecting Power, (re-fičkt'īing.) [From L. reflecto, 
I bend back.] (Phys.) The property that possesses a sub- 
stance of. throwing off a greater or less proportion of 
incident heat. This power varies in different substances. 
In order to study this power in different bodies without 
having recourse to as many refiectors, Leslie arranged 
his experiments as shown in Fig. 557. The source of 
heat is a cubical canister, M, now known as Leslie's 





Fig. 557. — LESLIE'S EXPERIMENT ON REFLECTING POWER. 


cube, filled with hot water. A plate, a, of the substance 
to be experimented upon is placed on the axis of a re- 
flecting mirror between the focus and the mirror. In 
this manner the rays emitted by the source are first re- 
fiected from the mirror and impinge on the plate a, 
where they are again reflected and converge to a focus 
between the plate and the mirror, in which point a dif- 
ferential thermometer is placed. The reflector and the 
thermometer are always in the same position, and the 
water of the cube is always kept at 100°, but it is found 
that the temperature indicated by the thermometer 
varies with the nature of the plate. This method gives 
a means of determining, not the absolute reflecting 
power of a body, but its power relatively to that of some 
body taken as a standard of comparison. 

Same mny 


(Mech.) The rebound of one body from the surface 
another and impinging body.—(Phys.) The turning 
of a ray of ee or heat from a body against which it 
has impinged; a reflecting is necessarily a polished 
surface. Light and heat, in reflections, follow the law 
of perfectly elastic bodies; that is, “the angle of inci- 
dence is equal to the angle of reflection.” This enables 
us to ascertain with ease the path of a reflected ray; 
and to explain how it is that: 1. Plane mirrors alter 
the apparent position but not the size of an object; 2. 
Concave mirrors bring rays to a focus, and either in- 
crease or diminish the apparent size of an object, ac- 
cording as it is in one or other of the conjugate f R 
and 3. Convex mirrors disperse rays, and diminish the 
apparent size of an object. 
Refleetor, (re-flékt’tr.) (Opt.) See Lens, and MIRROR. 
Reflex, (re‘ficks.) [From L. reflexus, bent back.] (Bot.) 
Bent or curved back, or reflected, as a petal. — ( Paint.) 
A term employed to indicate those places in a picture 
which are supposed to be illuminated by a light re- 
flected from some other body, represented in the same 
piece.— R. action. (Physiol.) An action commonly 
regarded as having been performed unconsciously, and 
consisting in tho reflection by an afferent nerve of aa 
impression conveyed to a nervous centre by an afferent 
nerve. — R. vision. (Opt.) That vision performed by 
means of reflected rays, as from mirrors. 
Reflexive, (re. iv.) [Same deriv.] (Gram.) A 
term describing certain verbs having for their express 
object a pronoun referential to the agent or subject as 
its antecedent; as, he washed himself. i 
Reflux. (Meteor.) See FLUX. J 
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Reform, (re-férm’.) [From L. re, and forma, shape.) 
(Pol.) A displacing that which is antiquated, defective, 
vicious, or inapplicable to the demandsof a progressive 
state of society, by that which is more in accordance 
with the spread and advancement of modern liberal 


ideas. 

Reformation, (The,) (r¢f-dr-ma'shiin.) [Same 
deriv.) (Eccl. Hist.) A term applied by Protestants to 
that æra in modern history when the doctrines and 
usages of the Roman Catholic Church, then dominant 
throughout the Western States of Christendom, were 
first called in question. This event is commonly dated 
from the year 1517, when Luther began to oppose the 
Pope, and condemned the sale of indulgences. Mo- 
sheim, however, assigns to it the date 1520, when Luther 
was excommunicated. 

Beformed Church., (Eccl. His.) A conventional 
term employed to designate, not all the churches of 
the Reformation, but those in which the Calvinistic 
doctrines, and still more the Calvinistic policy prevail, 
in contradistinction to the Lutherans. The largest 
branches in the U. States are the Reformed Church in 
America (late Dutch), and the Reformed Church in the 
United States (late German Reformed). The largest 
branches in Europe are those of Holland (where there 
are two branches, one State church and one inde- 
pendent), of Hungary, of Switzerland (where this church 
has, however, in every cunton an independent organiza- 
tion), and France. In Germany, a large portion of the 
R. C. has been absorbed by the United Evangelical C.— 
R. Episcopat C. Since 1873, a liberal offshoot of the 
Episcopal Church holding the same tenets 

Reformer. (Eccl. Hist.) One who inaugurated the 
Reformation (g. v.).— ( Pol.) One who advocates politi- 
cal reform. 

Refraction, (-frdk'shin.) [From L. refractus, broken.) 
(Phys.) The deviation of a ray of light from a right 
line in entering a medium of different density. The 
great law of R., which holds with regard tu all bodies and 
all mediums, is, that a body passing obliquely out of 
oue medium into another in which it meets with less 
resistance, is refracted or turned towards the perpen- 
dicular ; and, on the contrary, ip passing out of one me- 
dium into another in which the resistance is greater, it 
is refracted or turned from the perpendicular. — The 
ratio of the lines of the angles of incidence and R. is 
called the index of R.; it is different in different media, 
and is obtained, for each, by experiment — being that 
which is obtained when light passes from a vacuum 
into the medium. It enables us to ascertain the path 
of a ray, passing through any medium, or any number 
of media; to ascertain the foci of convex media, and the 
amount of divergences produced by those which are 
eoncave. Whatever the number or kind of media 
through which a ray of light may pass, its path is the 
same, from whichever of its extremities it begins its 
motions.— Double R. Certain substances have the 
power of decomposing a ray of white light into two 
others, which are refracted at different angles, and are 
found to possess very different properties. (See POLAR- 
IZATION.) —(Ast.) The apparent angular elevation of 
the celestial bodies above the true places; caused by 
the passage of light through the atmosphere of the 
earth. Since the refractive power of an eriform 
fluid is found to be proportional to its density, and the 
density of the air continually diminishes, as its distance 
from the earth increases, the path of a ray which tra- 
verses the atmosphere obliquely must be a curve. The 
existence of atmospheric R. was known at a very early 
period. It is clear that the place of distant or elevated 
terrestrial objects must be affected by R. due to the 
atmosphere : this effect is called terrestrial R. 

Refract'ive Power, (-pow’iir.) [Same deriv.] ( Phys.) 
The degree to which a diaphonous body deflects a ray 
of light which intersects it. For the measure of this 
influence, modern writers generally adopt the square 
of the index of refraction made less by unity, or n2-1, 
where # indicates the principal index of refraction. 

Refrain, (re-frdn’.) [Fr.] ( Mus.) The burden or chorus 
of a song or melody. 

Refrangibility, (-frdn-je-bil’ete.) [From L. re, and 
Eng. Frengibility.) (Phys) The disposition of rays of 
light to be refracted or turned out of a straight course 
in passing out of one transparent body or medium into 


another. 
Refrigerant, (re-frij'ir-dnt.) (From L. refrigescere, 
to a bi mid] (Med.) Medicines which depress the 


morbid temperature of the body. The R. in most com- 
maon use consist in the abstraction of caloric by ice and 
fee-drinks, cold water, cold lemonades, soda-water, and 
effervescing draughts internally; and externally, cool 
air, oold water, evaporating lotions, and frigorific mix- 
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Refrigerator, (-/rij'dr-a-tur.) 
box; also, an apparatus composed of a system of pipes 
immersed in tanks of cold water, and used in the cool- 
ing of large quantities of liquids which are made to cir- 
culate through the said pipes. 

Refringency, (-/rinjén-se.) (Phys.) The power exe 
erted by a substance to refract a ray. 

Refugee, (réf-uje’.) [From L. refugio, I take shelter 
in.} One who in times of religious persecution or civil 
or political commotion, flees to a foreign country for 
refuge and protection. The term was in the first place 
applied to those French Protestants who, on the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, fled their country to 
avoid persecution. See Emiarés. 

Refugio, (ra-fije-0,) in Teras, a S.S.E. co., skirted by the 
Mexican Gulf; area, 1,300 sq. m.; C. Refugio. 

Regalia, (re-ga‘le-ah.) [ L. things pertaining to royalty. 
Literally, the rights and prerogatives incidental to, an 
exercised by, the kingly power. Hence, in an extended 
sense, the insignia used at the coronation of a monarch; 
the crown-jewels, &c. — Also, the emblems borne or 
worn by the members of some order or society; as, the 
regalia of the Knights Templars. 

Regel, (reg¢l,) or Rigel. [Ar. ridjil.] (Astron.) A 
star of the first magnitude, seen in the left heel of the 
const. Orton. 

Regelation, (réj<-la'shiin.) [L. reyelatio, thawing.} 
(Phys.) It seems probable that Faraday, who gave this 
name to the phenomenon we are now to describe, sup- 
posed “regelatio” to signify re-freezing. When two 
pieces of melting ice are brought into contact congela- 
tion takes place when they touch. This phenomenon, 
first noticed by Faraday, is called regelution. He ex- 
plained it on this wise. The particles at the surface of 
a mass of ice are less restrained by the force of cohesion 
than those within the mass. Thus they pass easily 
into the liquid state, and accordingly the surface of ice, 
when the temperature is near the freezing-point, be 
comes moist. Now, when two pieces of ice in this con- 
dition are brought into contact, those particles which 
are upon the surfaces brought together, are placed in 
the condition of particles belonging to the inside of a 
mass of ice, and being thus brought more fully than 
before under the influence of the force of cohesion, pass 
into the solid state. When the temperature is below 
the freezing-point regelation does not take place, for the 
surface of the ice continues dry at such temperatures. 

Re’gensburg, in Germany. See RATISBON. 

Regent, (rejént.) [From L. regens, ruling.) ( Pol.) One 
invested with the powers of a regency; that is to say, 
who governs a kingdom or state during the nonage, 
sence, or incapacity of the rightful monarch.—( due.) 
In New York State, a member of a board or body-cor 
porate, which has power to grant acts of incorporation 
for colleges, and to visit and inspect all colleges, acade- 
mies, and schools in the State. 

Reggio, (r‘d’jo,) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Modena, 
16 m. W.N.W. of the city of Modena. Pop. 21,174. — 
Another (anc. Regium Julii), in 8. Italy, C. of Calabria 
Ulteriore II., on the Strait, and 8 m. 8.E. of the city of 


Same deriv.] An ice 


Messina. bp. 15,692. 
Regicide, (r¢j’e-sid.) oe L. rez, regis, a king, and 
cedare, to Kilt] (Law.) The slayer or assassin of a 


king : — historically and specifically, a term applied to 
those men who, under the form of a trial, condemned 
Kings Charles I. of England and Louis XVI. of France 
to death. 

Régime, (ra-zhém’.) [Fr., from L. rez, regis.) (Pol) 
Mode, style, or character of administrative govern- 
ment. —Ancien régime. [Fr.] The system of state and 
social polity which existed in France prior to the Revo- 
lution of 1789. 

Regimen, (réj’e-mén.) [L., a guiding.) (Med.) The 
regulation of diet, with a view to preserve or restore 
health. See HYGIENE. — (Gram.) That part of syntax, 
or construction, which regulates the dependent rela- 
tions of words, and the alterations which one occasions 
or requires in another connected with it. 

Regiment, (rij'e-mčnt.) [Fr., from L. rego, I govern. 
(Mil.) A body of troops, either infantry, cavalry, or 
artillery ;—the first consisting of one or more battalions, 
or several companies (usually 10); the cavalry of sev- 
eral troops or squadrons; the artillery of several batter- 
ies. In each case, a A. is under command of a colonel 
or lieutenant-colonel. Regimentals, the uniform worn 
by the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates 
of a regiment. 

Region, (rejiin.) [From L. regio, a jurisdiction gov- 
erned.} (Geog.) A large extent of land or territory 
inhabited by many people of the same stock or natio 
and inclosed within certain bounds or limits. — (Bot. 
A tract of country distingui hy the production, or 
predominating number, of certain plants, trees, 4c. 
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Register, (réj’is-tir.) [From L. re, back, and gero, ges- 
tem, to carry.) (Diplomatics.) An official account of 
the proceedings of a public body; or a book in which 
are eutered and recorded memoirs, acts, and minutes, 
for the purpose of preserving the same, or rendering 
them easily accessible for reference.—(Com.) A docu- 
ment issuing from the custom-house, giving a descrip- 
tion ofa ship, with all particulars as to her tonnage, na- 
tionality, ownership, &c.: — it is always required to be 
carried by the ship on foreign voyages, as a proof of her 
true nationality. Vessels employed in the coasting- 
trade are simply enrolled, not registered. —( Print.) Such 
an accurate arrangement of the lines and p that 
those printed on one side of the sheet shall fall exactly 
on those on the other. —(7ype-founding.) The inner 

of the mould in which printing-types are cast. — 
tChem.. dc.) An aperture with a lid, stopper, or sliding- 
plate, in a furnace, stove, and tho like, for regulating 
the supply of air, and thus increasing or diminishing 
the heat of the fire. 

Regia, (r‘g'lah,) a fortified seaport of Cuba, on the har- 
bor and opposite to the city of Havana. Pop. 3,000. 
Regnard, Jzan François, (ra-nahr’,) an eminent 
French comic poet, B. in Paris, 1655, after an adventur- 
ous career in early life, settled down as a writer of com- 
edies at Paris, and acquired a reputation second only to 
that of Molière. Among his best productions are The 
Pe The Absent- Minded, and The Universal Legatee. 

Regression, (re-grésh’tin.) [From L. regressio, a turn- 
ing back.] (Ast.) The R. of the moon’s nodes is that 
motion of the line of intersection of the moon's orbit 
with the ecliptic, which is retrograde, or opposed to 
the order of the signs. 

ular, (rčg'w-lăr.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) A term 
applicable to those flowers which have all the parts of 
each series of a similar form and size; as, the Butter- 
cup, for instance. —(Zccl.) A member of a religious 
fraternity who leads a monastic life, and lives under an 
ebligation to keep the three vows of obodience, chas- 
ek and poverty : —as distinguished from a secular, — 
(Pi) (Ail.) Soldiers belonging to a standing or per- 
manent army, or one entirely at the disposition of the 
govt. ; — as distinguished from militia or volunteers. 

ulator, (r¢ég’u-la-tor.) [From L. regulo, I direct.] 
(Hech.) That part of a machine which produces an 
equable or uniform movement, such as the fly-wheel, 
the governor, the throttle-valve of a steam-engine, &c. 
—(Horol.) An apparatus attached to the hair-spring 
of a watch, which, by practically lengthening or short- 
ening the spiral spring attached to the balance, causes 
the watch to go slower or faster; in modern watches it 
is generally a mere index; in those of older date, it is a 
pinion and segment. In each case, one end of the 
spring passes freely, but in contact, through an aper- 
ture in a small piece which is movable along the 
spring. 

Regulus, Marcus ATTILIUS, (rég-u-ltis.) A celebrated 
Roman commander during the first Punic war, who, 
being taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, and sent to 
Rome by them to persuade his countrymen to make 
peace, urged them to prosecute the war with greater 
vigor. Having kept his word to return if the terms of 
peace were rejected, he was killed by his captors with 
the utmost cruelty, B. c. 250. 

Beg‘ulus. [L., alittle king.) (Metall.) A term used 
in a generic sense for metals in different stages of pu- 
rity, but which still retain, to a greater or less extent, 
the impurities they contained in the state of ore. 

Regusa, (ra-goo’zak,) a manuf. town of 8. Italy, p. 
Sicily, on a river of same name, 30 m. W.S.W. of Syra- 
cuse. Pop. 22,000. 

Rehearsal, (re-hiirs’dl.) (Dram.) In theatrical par- 
lance, the recital of a piece by the performers to perfect 
themselves in their parts before producing it in public. 

Rehoboam, (1¢c-ho-bo’dm.) (Script.) The son of Solo- 
mon by Naamah an Ammonitess (1 Kings xiv.21). He 
succeeded his father at the age of 41 years, and reigned 
from 975 to 958 B. c. 

Reichenbach, KARL, Baron voy, (ri’kain-bik,) a 
German chemist, B. in Stuttgart, 1788. Among his dis- 
coveries may be mentioned those of paraffin and creo- 
sote ; and that of an imponderable force called Od, and 
META he supposed to bo diffused throughout nature. 

. 1369. 

Reichenbach, a manuf. town of Germany, kingdom 
of Saxony, circ. Zwickau, 12 m. N.N.E. of Plauen. Fop. 
10,000, 

Reichenberg, (ri’ken-bairg,) or LIBERK, a manuf. 
town of Austria, in Bohemia, on the Neisse, 58 m. N.E. 
of Prague. 

Reich’'stadt (Durr or). Sce Napotfon II. 

Beid, Marxe, (reed,) a popular novelist, B. in Ireland, 
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1818, passed some months among the N. American In- 
dians, and in 1846-7, served with — in the Mex- 
ican War as a captain in the U. 8B. army. His works, 
chiefly descriptive of Indian life and manners, are 
voluminous, and highly esteemed both in America and 
Europe. His late novel, The Finger of Fate, appeared in 
1872. D. 1884. 

Reid, THomas, a Scottish metaphysician, B. in co. Kin- 
cardine, 1710, entered into the Church, became prof. of 
moral philosophy at King's Coll., Aberdeen, 1752, and 
8. Adam Smith in a similar capacity at Glasgow, 1763.. 
In his Inquiry into the Human Mind (1764), be sought to 
refute the sceptical reasonings deduced by Hume from 
the ideal philosophy of Bishop Berkeley. He was also 
author of Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (1755), 
and Essays on the Active Power of the Human Mind, 
(1788.) D. 1796. 

Reimportation, (-im-pér-ta’shiin.) [From L. re, and 
Eng. importation.) (Qom.) The importing of goods and 
commodities which had been previously exported. 

Reims, or RHeEiMs, (rémz,) a flourishing manuf. city of 
France, dept. Marne, near the Vesle, 27 m. N.N.W. of 
Chalons. In its superb Gothic cathedral, built 1212— 
1242, the Bourbon kings of Frauce received coronation, 
from the time of Philip Augustus. Pop. 60,734. 

Reindeer. [Icel. hreindyr.] (Zoöl) The Rangifer 
taraudus, a quadruped of the fam. Cervide, alse called. 
Woodland Caribon in America, and inhabiting the 
northern regions of Europe, Asia, and America, (see Fig. 
434.) It varies a goud deal in size and color, but. 
in winter its coat is always white. It carries a pair of 
large antlers, which are shed annually. In America this: 
animal is only known as a beast of chase, being hunted 
for food by the Indians and Esquimaux ; but in Lapland 
and among the Ichukches, a people dwelling in the 
corner of Asia abutting on Bebring’s Straits, the rein- 
deer has been domesticated. It serves the Laplanders 
in place of horse, ox, and sheep. providing them with 
milk, cheese, flesh-meat, and clothing; whilst yoked to 
a sledge it draws its master over snow many miles 
inaday. Itschief food in the wild state is the liche 
called reindeer moss, which grows luxuriantly in cold 
regions, 

Reins, (rdnz.) [From L. pl. renes.] (Anat.) The kidneys g 
also the region of the back in which they are situated. 

Reinsurance, (re-in-show’dnz.) (Mar. Law.) Insur- 
ance effected by an underwriter upon a subject against 
certain risks with another underwriter, on the same 
subject, against all or a part of the same risks, not ex- 
ceeding the same amount. In the original insurance, 
he is the insurer ; in the second, the insured. His object 
in R. is to protect himself against loss on the risks he 
had first assumed. 

Reis Effendi, (reis ¢f-fén’de.) [From Ar. rete, chief, 
and efendi, q.v.) In Turkey, the title borne by the 
minister of foreign affairs. 

Reiters, (ri‘tirz.) — riders.] (Hist.) Irregular 
cavalry, or lanzknechts, raised in Germany during the 
14th and 15th cents. They served with the Huguenots 
during the wars of the League. 

Reiterative, (re-it-tir-a’liv.) [From L. re, back, and 
Eng. iterate.) (Gram.) A word expressive of reuewed 
or repeated action; also, a word formed from another, 
or used in the formation of another, by repetition; as, 
haw-haw. 

Rejoinder, (-join'diir.) Nr L. re, and jungere, to 
bring under the same lead.) (Zaw.) In pleading, a de- 
fendant’s answer of fact to a plaintiff's replication. 

Relative, (recVa-tiv.) [From L. relatirus, having affin- 
ity to.) Generally, a term which conveys the sense of 
dependence on, or affinity towards, something else ; such 
relative terms are guardian and ward; master and pupil; 
Sather and child, &«.—(Gram.) A word which relates 
to or represents ancther word, called its antecedent; or 
to a sentence, or member thereof, or to a series of sen- 
tences which constitute its antecedent. The relative 
pronouns in English are who, which, and that. What ia 
used for that which, thus including both relative and 
antecedent. — (Mus.) Expressive of, or belonging to, 
chords, which, on account of the identity of some of 
their tones, permit a natural transition from one to the 
other. Ke. keys are those which have all their tones 
save one in common; a minor mode or key is also said 
to be the R. of the major key owning the same signa- 
ture. 

Relaxant, (-ldkgdni.) [Prom L. — (Med.) A 
medicine which serves to slightly open the bowels. 

Release, (re-lves’.) (From L. re, and Eng. lease.) (Law.) 
A discharge or conveyance of a person’s right in lands 
or tenements, to another who has some former state in 
possession. The terms commonly employed in it are, 
“remised, released, and forever quit-claimed.” — Also, 
a relinquishment of a right of action which may Le 
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pleaded in bar. — Also, the abandoning or surrendering | Remmimiscence, (rém-in-Is'séne.) 


a claim or right to the person against whom the claim 
exists, or the right may be exercised or enforced. 
Relies, (rél'tks,) or RELIQUES. (L. reliquie.] (Eccl.) In 


on L. reméada 
cens, recalling to mind.) (Metaph.) faculty of the 
mind by which ideas once received into it, but forgot 
ten, are recalled or revived in the memory. 


the Roman Cath. and Greek churches, the remains of | Remission, (-mish’tin.) [From L. remissio, an abating. 


saints, martyrs, or other holy persons, or something 
relating or pertaining to them, devoutly preserved in 
honor of their memory. 
Relief, (re-icef’.) [Fr., from L. relevo.) (Sculpt.) See 
Revievo.—(Fuint.) The degree of conspicuousness 
which a figure in a picture presents to the eye when 
looked at from a distance off. — (Phys. Geog.) The ele- 
vation of the surface of a tract of country. — ( Arch.) 
The projection of a figure, ornament, or moulding, from 
the plane on which it is carved or executed. a ee 
The perpendicular distance of any point in a fortified 
work from a plane horizontally coincident with the base 
ef ita scarp: in other words, it signifies the height of 
the parapet above the base of the scarp. — R. valve. 
(Mach.) In marine engines, that valve of the feeding- 
apparatus through which the water passes to the hot- 
well when it is shut off from the boiler. 
Relievo, (re-lé’v0,) or Reier. (It. rilievo.) (Sculpt.) 
The prominence of a figure that rises from the ground 
or surface on which it is formed. There are three grades 
of R.: alto, basso, and mezzo. The first, called also kaut- 
relief (or high-relief), is that in which the figure pro- 
ts according to the natural proportions; the second, 
orelief (or low-relief ), is that usually seen on medals ; 
and the third, demi-relief (or half-relief), is where one- 
half of the figure rises from the plane. 
Religion, (re-llj’tin.) [L. religian] Any system of 
worship of a Being superior to man. R. is different 
from theology, inasmuch as the latter is epeculative and 
the former practical. R. is a system of duties; theology 
a system of opinions. Theology inquires into the nature 
of the power or powers to whom all visible things are 
in subjection; R. is the sentiment which springs from 
that inquiry. History informs us that religion has ever 
had a powerful influenco in moulding the sentiments 
and manners of men. In one region or age it has been 
favorable to civilization and refinement; in another it 
has been so directed as to fetter genius or warp the 
buman mind. That, however, depends on the purity 
of the doctrine, and the liberality of its teachers. 
Reliquiee, (-lik'weé.) [L., relics.) (Bot.) The with- 
ered residue of leaves which decay upon the stem with 
which they are articulated, and hence do not fall to the 
ground.—(Geol.) Fossilized remains of animals and 
plants found imbedded in the sedimentary deposits. — 
(Rom. Antiq.) The ashes and bones of the dead, re- 
maining after incremation, and collected for the pur- 
pose of being inurned in tombs. 
Remainder, (re-mdn’dir.) (Same deriv.] (Arith.) That 
which is left after one quantity is subtructed from 
another. Also, what remains, when the dividend does 
not exactly contain the divisor. Sometimes it is an in- 
teger: thus, if 7 is divided by 3, the quotient will be 2, 
and 1 will be left. It is not correct to consider 14 also 
as the remainder in this case, for 14 is part of the quo- 
tient, since 21< is the exact third of 7. — In Algebra, the 
R. is termed the difference. — (Law ) An estate in lands, 
tenements, or rents, not to be enjoyed till after a term 
of years or another person’s demise. There is this dif- 
ference between a #. and a reversion: in case of the 
latter, the estate granted, after the limited time, reverts 
to the grantor or his heirs; but by a remainder it goes 
toa third person or a stranger. Unlike a reversion, a R. 
does not arise by legal operations, but by the act of 
parties. The common law on the practice of R. is fol- 
lowed, almost intact, in moat of the U. States, 
Rembang, (rém’bdng,) a town on the N. coast of the 
island of Java, C. of a Dutch residency, 60 m. N.W. of 
Samarang. . 11,000. 


. Remblai, (ron(gybla.) [From Fr. remblayer, to em- 


bank.} (Civ. Engin.) The embanked earth raised to 
cover a natural depression of the surface. — ( Fort.) The 






(Com.) The act of — money to any distan 
place: — the amount so sent being termed a remittance. 
— ( Med.) The abatement of a disorder. 


Remonstrants, (re-mén‘strdniz.) [From L. re, against, 


and monstro, I indicate.} (Ecel. Hist.) The name under 
which are designated that sect of Arminians which re- 
MODE TEIRA against the decisions of the Synod of Dort, 
n 1618. 


Remora, (rém’o-rah.) (Zoðl.) See ECHENEIDA. 
Remount, (re-moun?’.) 


From Fr. remonter.) (Ail) 
A fresh supply of suitable horses for the use of cavalry. 


Remscheid, (raim’shid,) a manuf. town of Prussi 


Rhenish prov., 18 m. E.8.E. of Dusseldorf. Pop. 16,725. 


Remusat, JEAN PIERRE ABD, (ra-moo-sah’,) a French 


Orientalist, B. in Paris, 1788; D. 1832, 


Renaissance, (rco-na-séngz’.) [Fr., a revival.) (Arck.) 


The name given to the style of art, especially architec- 
ture, in Europe, which succeeded the Gothic, and pre- 
ceded the copyism of classic revival in the beginning 
of the present century. 


Renaix, (roo-nai’,) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. E. 


Flanders, 20 m. 8. of Ghent. Pop. 14,500 


Renal, (rendl.) (From L. renes, the kidneys.) (Anat.) 


Having reference or belonging to the reins or kidneys; 
as, the renal arteries. 


Renan, ERNEST, (ra-ndn(g’,) a French Orientalist and 


biblical critic, B. in Cétes-du-Nord, 1823. Entertaining 
religious doubts, he early abandoned the idea of enter- 
ing the priesthood, for which he had begun to study, 
and, turning his attention to Oriental literature, re- 
ceived admission into the Academy of Inscriptions 
after the publication of his General History of the Semitic 
languages (1855). After a mission to Syria in 1860 in the 
furtherance of archeological investigation, he became 
prof. of Hebrew in the College of France, from which 
he was removed in 1862 on account of his scepticism 
Lh a many accepted points of the Christian re- 
ligion. is Life of Jesus (1863) created a great sensa- 
tion in the literary world, and received denunciation 
from the ecclesiastical authorities. He has since pub- 
lished a History of the Origin of Christianity ; the Apos- 
tles; and a Life of St. Puul (1869); the last of which 
has received about an equal share of praise and con- 
demnation. D. 1892. 


Rendering, (rén'dtir-ing.) (From Fr. rendre.] (Build 


ing.) The first coat of plastering laid upon walls. 


Rendsburg, (raindz‘boorg,) a manuf. town of Prussia, 


p. Schleswig-Holstein, on the Eider, 18 m. W. of Kiel. 


. 12,000. 
René of Anjou, (ra-na’,) (called THE Goop,) B. 1409, 


s. his brother, Louis III., as Dukeof Anjou and Count 
of Provence, in 1434, and became heir to the crown of 
Naples in the following year, by the death of Queen 
Joanna, who had willed it in his favor. His claim, 
however, was successfully overcume by Alfonso of Ara- 
gon, 1442. R. patronized literature and the arts, and 
married his daughter Margaret tu Henry VI. of Eng- 
land. After his death in 1480, his county of Provence 
became incorporated with France. 


Renfrew, (r¢n’froo,) a manuf. town of Scotland, C. of 


a co. of same name, near the confluence of the Clyde 
and Cart,5 m. W.N.W. of Glasgow. Pop. of town, 6,000; 
of co., 216,919. 


Renfrew, in Canada W., a N.E. co.; area, 1,100 sq. 


m.; C. McNab. 


Reniform, (rén’e-form.) [From L. renes, the reins.] 


(Bot.) Kidney-shaped; that is, rounded at the apex 
and hollowed at the base, as a gourd. 


Rennes, (rdn,) a manuf. city of France, C. dept. Ile-et- 


Vilaine, at the junction of the rivers Ile and Vilaine, 
60 m. W. of Nantes. Here formerly assembled the par- 
liaments of Bretagne. Pop. 49,231. 


materials employed in constructing the entire rampart | Rennet, (rén‘nit,) or RuN'NET. [From A.S. gerunnen, te 


and parapet. 

Rembrandt (rém'brdnt), Van Ryn (or Gerritz), 
PAUL, a famous painter of the Dutch school, B. near Ley- 

den, 1606. He took up his residence in Amsterdam, 


make thick.] The liquor prepared by steeping the inner 
membrane of a calf's stomach in water; or the mem- 
brane itself:—either is used in the coagulation of 
milk, or converting it into curd in cheese-making. 


where he gained great celebrity, and founded a school of | Rensselaer, (rén’s'l-tir,) in New York, an E. co., b. 


art, based on the natural style. He excelled in vigorous 
coloring, and in the details of chiaro-scuro, particularly 
in the imitation of luminous effects. He painted both 
historical pieces and portraits; the latter being by some 
connoisseurs looked upon as his best performances. 
Many of his leading works may be found in the Louvre, 
Paris, and National Gallery, London. R. was also an 
acoomplished engraver in aquafortis, and left behind 
him numerous etchings of high merit and value. D. 1669. 
Bemington Rifle, (rém’Eng-tin.) See RIFLE. 


by Vermont and Massachusetts ; area, 630 square miles; 
Capital, Troy. 


y 
Rent, (rént.) [A.S.] (Zaw.) An annual sum of money 


paid by the tenants or occupiers to the owner or pro- 
prietor of lands or tenements; a compensation or re- 
turn, in the nature of an acknowledgment, for the pos- 
session of a corporeal inheritance.— A fee-farm R. ic g. 
rent-charge issuing out of an estate in fee, of at least 
one-fourth of the value of the lands at the time of its 
reservation. 
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Renville, (rén’vil,) in Minnesota, a S.W. central co.; 
erea, 1,150 sq. m.; C. Beaver Falls. 

Repenter; (re-pet’tir.) (From L. repeto, I recommonce.]} 
d orol.) A kind of watch, which, by means of a spring, 

made to repeat or strike the hour. 

Pepe ont: (re-péet’lént.) (From L. repello, I hurl back.] 
(Med.) One of a class of remedies, as astringents, ice, 
&c., which serve to drive back morbid humors from 
the part where they have settled, or which prevent 
such an aflux of fluid to a part as would raise it toa 
tumor. 

Repent, (repént.) (From L. repens, crawling.) (Bot) 
Anepithet applied to stems which lie prone upon the 
ground, and throw out suckers from their sub-surface. 

Repentance, (re-pént/dns.) [From L. re, and peniteo, 
I grieve for.) ( Theol.) Deep sorrow or contrition for 
sins committed, as an offence and dishonor to the Al- 
mighty, and a violation of his holy law; but to render 
the same acceptable, it must be followed by an amended 
course of life. R. excited by apprehension of penal- 
ties, may exist without a change of life for the better. 

Repertory, (rép'tir-to-re.) [From L. reperio, I find.) 
A place in which things may be deposited, and there 
disposed in so orderly a manner as to be readily found 
when wanted, as the index of a book, &c. 

Replacement, (-pids’mént.) (Crystall.) Removal of 
an edge or angle of a crystal by one or more planes. 

Replevin, (re-plév'in.) [L. Lat. replevina, a surety.] 
(Law.) A remedy granted on a distraint, by which a 

reson, whose effects are seized, has them restored to 

im on his furnishing security to the sheriff that he 
will pursue his action against the party distraining, 
and return the goods if the taking them shall be here- 
after adjudged unlawful. 

Replica, (rép’le-kah.) [It.] (Paint.) Strictly, a copy 
of an original picture from the hand of the same 
painter. 

Replicate, (rép'le-kat.) [From L. replicatio, literally, 
a folding back.) (Mus.) A repetition or reiteration, as 
of a passage. 

Replication, (r¢p-le-ka’shiin.) [Same deriv.] (Zog.) 
An assuming or making use of the sume term twice in 
the one proposition. 

Reporter, (re-põrt'ŭr.) [From L. reporto, to carry 
back.) Specifically, one who takes down on paper an 
account of certain proceedings — legal, legislative, or 
social — for the purpose of supplying the public with a 
true and detailed knowledge of the same, either through 
the columns of newspapers, or ctherwise. 

Representative, (rép-re-zént‘c-tiv.) (From L. re- 
præsento, I cause to be present again.) (Amer. Pol.) A 
member of the lower house of a State Legislature, or in 
the National Congress. — (Nat. Hist.) That form which 
gla the typical characteristics of a group.— (Law.) 

ne who stands in the stead of another as heir, or in 
the right of succession to an estate of inheritance. 

Reprieve, (repreev’.) [From L. re, again, and privo 
I let free.) (ZLaw.) A warrant for the suspension o 
the capital sentence passed upon a criminal. 

Reprint, (re'print.) (Li) A second, or any new edi- 
tion of a published work ; — more particularly, the re- 
publication in one country of a book previously brought 
out in another. 

Reprisals, (re-priz'dlz.) [Fr. représailles.) (Law.) 
Deductions or payments made out of the value of lands, 
such as annuities, rent-charges, and the like. — Letters 
of Reprisal. Same as LETTERS or MARQUE. 

Reproduction, (-dikshin.) (From Fr. reproduire, 
to produce a second time.] (Physiol.) A term some- 
times used to siguify generation, i. e., the union of the 
sexes, or the aggregate of functions which concur, in 
organized bodies, towards the production of their kind; 
— but more especially employed to denote the power 
of an organized being to forin anew parts which have 
been cut off. Some Annelides possess this faculty in an 
eminent degree; thus, the Hydra virtdis, or fresh-water 
polyp, when divided into many pieces, reproduces the 
necessary organs in each piece, so as to form from it a 
perfect hydra. Snails can produce new horns, and even 
a part of their heads; lobsters and spiders new legs; 
newts and lizards new tails. 

Republic, (re-pib‘lik.) (From L. respublica.) (Pol) 

terally, a form of state government in which the ex- 
ercise of the sovereign power is vested in tho people at 
large. A republic may be either an aristocracy, like 
what the former cities of Venice and Genoa were, with 
the supreme authority vested in a few privileged indi- 
viduals; —or a democracy, in which latter case it is 
vested in rulers by and from the whole pop., or in rep- 
resentatives selected by it: the United States is an in- 
stance in point. — R. of Lettera. (Lit.) The literary 
world: the collective body of learned men and authors. 

Reptiles, (rép’tils.) [From L. reptilis, creeping.] (Zoðl.) 
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A class of cool-blooded, oviparous, vertebrate animals, 
which are covered 
with scales, and 
which lay their 
eggs upon the land 
and whose young 
closely resemble the 
parents from the 
time they leave the 
shell. They breathe 
by lungs, have a 
heart with two au- 
ricles and one ven- 
tricle, and their di- 
gestion is slow. The 
reptilian heart, at 
each of its contrac- 
tions, transmits to 
the lungs only a 
portion of the blood 
which comes to it 
from the various 
parts of the system, 
and the remainder 
oes into the circu- 
tion again with- 
out having been 
subjected to respira- 
tion. Thus the blood 
of these animals is 
acted upon] by ag 
en far less than in 
ammals and Birds, 
and their tempera- 
ture is correspond- 
ingly lower, and 
their habits more 
sluggish. The small- 
ness of the pulmon- 
ary vessels enables 
R. to suspend the 
process of respira- 
tion without arrest- 
iug the progress of 
the > and 
hence they are able 
to remain much 
longer beneath the 
surface of the water 
than other animals. 
The cells of the 
lungs are less numerous, and larger, than in the higher 
animals. The brain of R. is comparatively small, and 
their sensations blunt. They continue to live and exhibit 
voluntary motions long after losing the brain, and even 
after the head is cut off. The muscles preserve their 
irritability for a considerable time after being severed 
from the body, and even the heart pulsates for hours 
after it is removed; nor does its loss prevent the ani- 
mal from moving about. The vertebre of R. are con- 
vex at one end and eoncave at the other; and their 
teeth, when set in sockets, never have more than one 
prong. This class is divided into the three orders Tes- 
tudinata (the Turtles), Sauria (the Lizards), and Ophs- 
dia (the Serpents). 

Republican, (-pib/lekdn.) (Amer. Pol.) See DEMO- 
CRATIO PARTY. 

Repub’lican Fork, the principal arm of the Kansas 
River, rises in Colorado, Arapahoe co., and taking a 
winding course through Kansas and Nebraska, empties 
into the Kansas in Riley co., Kansas, after a flow of 
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a, a’, arches of the aorta ; r, right auri- 
cle; l, left auricle; v, ventricle; ves, 
vena cava superior; ect, vena cava in- 


ferior : va, ventral sorta; pv, pulmon“ 
ary veins ; pa pulmonary arteries ; les 
lung; &, liver and hepatic vein; 2 
kidneys and rena! vessels; up, vena 
ports ; s, stomach ; inf, intestines ; an, 
anus. 


500 m. 

Repudiation, (-pu-de-a'shtin.) (Law.) The renounc- 
ing or abandoning of a right to, or responsibility for, 
any particular thing; as, the repudiation by a State of 
its money obligations. 

Repulse’ Bay, in Brit. N. America, is an inlet of Wel- 
come Gulf, on the 8. coast of Melville Peninsula; N. Lat. 
66°, W. Lon. 86°. 

Repulsion, (pil’shtin.) [From L. repulsto,a driving 
back.}] (Phys.) That property in bodies by which they 
mutually fly from each other ; — the contrary of arao- 
tion, There are many curious problems, apparently ine 
volving R.; but from the actual state of science it is 
reasonable to suppose that we shall soon be able te 
account for all these phenomena by simple differences 
of attraction on the body influenced and the medium 
which surrounds it. 

Requiem, (re‘kwe-ém.) [Fr.; L. reqgutes.] (Eccl.) In the 
Rom. Cath. Church, a solemn Mass sung for the repose of 
the soul of a deceased person : —so called from the open- 
ing words of the prayer Requiem’ xternam dona eis, Domine 
(give them eternal rest, O Lord!) — ( Mus.) grand 
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musical composition performed on solemn occasions in 
honor of demised civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

uisition, (rék-wezish’iin.) [From L. re, and 
quisitio.| (Pol.) A formal demand made by onc govt. 
upon another for the extradition of a criminal fugitive 
or of a political refugee. — (Mil.) A demand exactin 
supplies of money, provisions, &c., from the inhab. o 
an invaded country. 

Resaca, (re-sah‘kah,) in Georgia, a vill. of Gordon co., 
84m. N.N.W. of Atlanta. A desperate battle occurred 
here, May 15, 1864, bet. Gen. Sherman's National com- 
mand, and Gen. Johnston’s Confederate army. The 
latter was obliged to retire at length; and the loss was 
severe on both sides. 

Resaca de la Palma, (ra-sah’kah da lah pdl'mah,) 
in Texas, a locality of Cameron co., 10 m. N. by E. of 
Brownsville. At this place, May 9, 1846, a Mexican 
force of 6,000 men under Gen. Arista, was totally de- 
feated by Gen. Taylor, at the head of 2,000 Americans. 

Bescript, (re’shript.) [From L. rescriptum.) (Civ. Law.) 
The answer, or decretal letter, promulgated by the 
Pope, or by an emperor, officially resolving some point 
submitted to him on a question of jurisprudence ; as 
a decision of the question at issue this is, therefore, 
equivalent to an edict or decree. 

Rescue, (rés’ku.) — Norm. Fr. rescure, to retake. } 
(Law.) The forcible retaking of a person lawfully ar- 
rested out of the hands of lms captor, and, therefore, 
from the custody of the law; also, the furcible libera- 
tion of a defendant from the custody of the officer who 
had him in charge. A R&R. of one arrested for felony is 
felony, for treason is treason, for a misdemeanor is a 

3 anor. The person who so rescues is termed the 
rescussor ; the rescued party, the rescuasee. 

Reseda, (re-se’dah.) (Bot.) See Resepaces. 

Resedaceer, (re-se-da’'se-e.) ( Bot.) A small O. of plants, 
all. Cistales, consisting of herbs or small spreading un- 
dershrubs, with alternate entire or pinnately divided 
leaves, and minute gland-like stipules. The flowers, 
usually green-white or of a greenish-yellow and not 
showy, are in terminal racemes or spikes. Reseda 
odorata, the Mignonette, a native of N. Africa, is a uni- 
versal favorite which needs no description. Reseda 
luteola, the Weld, Yellow-weed, or Dyers Weed, is a 
common wayside plant, one to three feet high, with 
numerous lanceolate glossy leaves, and terminal spikes 
of greenish-yellow flowers nodding at the top. Dyers 
formerly made great use of this plant, as it affords a 
beautiful yellow dye. A paint is also made from it 
called Dutch-pink. 

Reservation, (réz-tir-va'shiin.) [From L. reservo, I 
keep back.} (Geog.) In the U. States, a tract of public 
land set apart or reserved for some special purpose : — 
otherwise called a reserre.—(Law.) A clause or part 
of an instrument by which something is reserved, not 
conceded or granted. 

rve, (re-ziirv’.) [Same — (Geog.) See RESER- 
VATION. — ( Mil.) The third or last line of an army drawn 
up in readiness for action: —so named because they 
are reserved to support the rest, as occasion shall need, 
and nut to engage except in case of necessity. 

Reservoir, (réviir-vwoir.) [Fr., from L. reservo.} 
(Hydraul.) A trough, pond, or tank, usually of large 
dimensions, where water is collected and retained, so as 
to be conveyed to distant places through pipes, or to 
supply a fountain, &c. 

Reshd, (rcsit,) a commercial city of Persia, C. p. Ghilan, 
16 m. S.E. of Euzilee, on the Caspian Sca. Pop. 50,000. 

Reshipment, (-ship’mént.) [From L. re, and Eng. 
shipment.) (Com.) The shipment for exportation of 
goods or commodities which have been previously im- 
ported, or else conveyed to the port of shipment by 
inland water-communication. 

Residence, (réz'e-dcns.)_ [From L. resideo, I dwell] 
(Eccl) The obligatory abode of clergymen on their 
benefices. An incumbent is considered non-resident, if 
absent for one or more periods, exceeding in the whole 
three calendar months, in each year. 

Resident, (réz’e-dént.) (Same deriv.] (Diplom.) A 
diplomatic envoy or representative who resides at a 
foreign court, and whose official status is below that of 
ambassador. 

Residue, (rz'e-dū.) [From L. restdeum, that which 
remains alter.) (ZLuw.) The remainder of a testator’s 
estate, after the payment of debts and legacies. A 
lapsed legacy, that is one bequeathed toa pergon who 

_ dies before the testator, falls into the R. 

Resilience, (re-zil’e-cns.) [From L. recilio, I spring 
back.] The act of rebounding, or of leaping or spring- 
ing back ; as, the resilience of sound. 

Resin, (sometimes written Rosin,) (réz’in.) [From L. 
resina.) (Chem.) A name given to many vegetable 
substances which are allied physically, although they 
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may differ chemically. They are insoluble in water, 
and generally soluble in alcohol and essential oils. Th 
soften or melt with heat, do not crystallize, are of dif- 
ferent shades of yellow or brown, and are of various 
degrees of transparency. They are of considerable 
commercial value for the manufacture of soap, varnish, 
benzoic acid, &c. The following are some of the prin- 
cipal resins: — Benzoin, dragon's blood, Peru balsdm, 
storax, Tolu balsam, gum ammonfacum, amine, asa- 
foetida, copaiba, copal, damma, elemi, galbanum, gam» 
boge, guaiacum, lac, mastic, myrrh, olibanum, sandar 
scammony, turpentine. The following are fossil resins: 
— Amber, asphalt, fossil caoutchouc, peat resins, pye 
roretin, retin asphalt, tasmannite. 

| Resina, (ra-se’nah,) a town of S. Italy, p. Naples, oc» 

cupying the site of the anc. Herculaneum, at the foot 
H ae Vesuvius, 5 m. 8.E. of the city of Naples. Pop. 
0,500. 

Resinous Electricity. See ELECTRICITY. 

Resistance, (-zist'dns.) |From L. resisto.| ( Mech.) Any 
force which prevents a body moving when other forces 
are acting upon it, or which is opposed to the motion 
of the body when it moves. Resistances, such as fric- 
tion, the rigidity of cords, or the action of the air or 
other fluid on a moving body which are called into 
play by other forces, are termed passtve resistances. 

Resolution, (r¢z-0-loo’shtix.) [From L. resolutio, lit- 
erally, a loosening.) Strictly, the operation or process 
of separating the parts which compose a complex idea 
or a mixed body. — ( Fol.) A formal proposition offered 
for legislative decision ; also, a determination passed by 
a majority of votes in a legislative assembly. — ( (hem. 
The reducing a body to its constituent parts. — —8 
The writing out of a canon or fugue in partition from 
a single line. — ( Surg.) The dispersion of inflammatory 
humors without the formation of an abscess, tumor, or 
the like.—(Math.) A method by which the truth or 
falsehood of a proposition is discovered. The term is 
also used in a sense correlative to composition, as when 
we speak of the R. of a number into its prime factors, 
and of a force intoits components. —R. of forces, ( Mech.) 
The dividing any force or motion into others which act 
in other directions; but which, taken altogether, shall 
have the same effect as the single one: — otherwise 
called R. ôf motion. 

Resol vend, (re-zclv’énd.) [From L. resolvere.] (Arith.) 
The number which arises from increasing the remainder 
after subtraction, in the cube root and square root. 

Resolvent, (re-zdlv’ént.) (Same deriv.) (Med.) Same 
as DISCUTIENT, q. v.—(Algeb.) An equation upon the 
solving of which depends that of a given equation. 

Resonance, (réz/o-ndnz.) [From L. Lat. resonantia.] 
Si A reverberation of a sound or of gounds. 

Respiration, (rés-pera'shiin.) [From L. respiro, I 
breathe back.] (J’hystol.) A function proper to animals, 
the object of which is, to place the materials of the 
blood — the mixture of the venous blood with lymph 
and chyle —in contact with atmospheric air, in order 
that it may acquire the vivifying qualities which belong 
to arterial blood. The organs for executing this func- 
tion are,in the mammalia, birds, and reptiles, the lungs. 
In man, the R. consists of mechanical and chemical 
phenomena. The mechanical are Inspiration and Espi- 
ration. The evident chemical phenomena consist in 
the formation of a certain quantity of carbonic acid, 
the absorption of a part of the oxygen of the air, and 
the disengagement of a quantity of water in the state 
of vapor. In the healthy condition the R. is easy, 
gentle, regular, and without noise. In man, the respi- 
rations are generally about 35 per minute in the first 
year of life; 25 during the second; 20 at puberty; and 
18 in the adult age — during which time he inhales abt. 
18 pints of air. The air drawn in and expelled by the 
lungs in R. is called breath. See Broxcui, Lunes, &c. 

' Respirator, (rés‘pe-ra-tor.) [Same deriv.) An instru- 
ment made of a series of extremely thin perforated 
metal plates, or of fine wire, fitted to cover the mouth, 
over which it is fastened by a bandage; its object is te 
warm the inemirel air, before it enters the lungs, with 
the heat which it received from that which was ezpired, 
Persons suffering from asthmatic complaints, or lungs 
diseused from other causes, have been benefited Ly its 
use, 

Respond, (r's'poni.) (Arch.) In Gothic architecture, 
a half pillar cur pier, attached to a wall to suppert an 
arch, &c. 

Respondent, (re-spénd’nt.) [From L. respondeo, I 
make answer to.) (ZLaw.) One who is called upon te 
answer in certain suits at Jaw, as in divorce cases, &c. 
— (Rhet) One who maintains a thesis in reply, and 
whose province is to refute objections or overthrow ar- 
suments. 

Rest, (rcst.) [From A. 8. rest.] (Pros.) Same as Car 
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SURA, 7. v. — ( Mus.) A character making a cessation of 
the sound, equal in duration to that of the note which 
it immediately follows and after which it is named. 
meepense, (réz-pons’.) pee L. responsum.) (Mus.) 
In fugues, a repetition of the given subject by means 
of another part. —( Rhet.) A reply to an objection in a 
formal disputation. — (Ecch) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, an anthem sung after the service of matins. 

Restinceæ, — [From L. restis, a cord.) 
(Bot.) An 0. of plants, all. Glu having usually 
the habit of rushes or sedges, and closely allied in char- 
acter both to Juncacex and Cyperacez. 

Restoration, (The,) (rés-to-ra’shiin.) (From L. res- 
tauratio, a renewal.) (Eng. Hist.) The distinctive name 
given to the act which replaced the Stuart dynasty in 
the person of Charles II. on the throne, after the Inter- 
regnum which lasted from Jan. 30, 1649, till May 29, 
1660. —( Fr. ant The first R. begins May 3, 1814, 
when Louis XVIII. made hisentry into Paris under the 
protection of foreign bayonets, and ended with the re- 
turn of Napoleon from Elba, March 20,1815. The be- 
ginning of the second R. is generally reckoned from 
the battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815, which destroyed 
forever the power of Napoleon, and terminated on July 
29, 1830, with the abdication of Charles X. 

Resultant, (re-ziilt/dnt.) (From L. resulto.) (Mech.) 
A force which is the comined effect of two or more 
forces, acting in different directions. 

Resumé, (réz-o0-ma’.) [Fr.] A condensed statement 
or brief recapitulation. 

Resupinate, (re-su'pin-di.) (From L. resupinus, 
bowed back.) (Bot.) Reversed or inverted; asa leaf 
when the upper surface becomes the lower, from the 
twisting of the stalk. 

Resurrection, (réz-ir-rck’shiin.) [From L. resurrec- 
tio.) (Theol.) An expression denoting the revival of 
the human body in a future state after it has been con- 
signed to the grave. We find traces of the doctrine in 
other religions, and especially in later Judaism, but the 
doctrine is peculiarly Christian. The following may 
be stated as the main points involved in the doctrine 
as revealed in the New Testament: 1. The resurrection 
of the dead is ascribed to Christ himself; it will com- 
plete his work of redemption for the human race (Jolin 
v. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 22, sq.; 1 Thess. iv. 14; Rev. i. 18). 2. 
All the dead will be raised indiscriminately to receive 
judgment according to their works, “they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done ovil, unto the resurrection of damnation ” 
(John v. 21-29; 1 Cor. xv. 22; Rev. xx.11). 3. The resur- 
rection will take place at “the last day,” by which 
seems to be meant the close of the present world (John 
vi. 39, 40, xi. 24; 1 Thess. iv. 15). 4. The great event is 
represented as being ushered in by the sound of a 
trumpet, a representation probably borrowed from the 
Jewish practice of convening assemblies by sound of 
trumpet (1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 16.). 5. As to the 
character of the change through which our bodies are 
raised after the lapse of ages, and get their identity pre- 
served, there is nothing distinctly made kuown. 

Resuscitation, (re-siis-se-ta’shiin.) (From L. resus- 

ito, I revive.} The restoring of persons apparently 
dead to life; chiefly confined to the restoring of those 
who appear to be dead from being immersed in water 
or from hanging. 

Retail, (rotal) [From Fr. retailer, to cut anew.] 
(Com.) The sale of goods or commodities in small quan- 
tities or parcels: — correlative to wholesale. 

Retainer, (re-tan'ŭr.) (From L. retineo, to hold back.] 
(Law.) A R. or retaining-fee, in modern legal parlance, 
signifies a fee given to counsel to retain his services, or, 
according to some, merely to prevent his being em- 
ployed by the opposite side. It is either special or gen- 
eral. A gpectul It. is for a particular case; a general, 
for any case that may come on in the court which that 
counsel attends. 

Rete Mucosum, (re'le mu-lo'siim.) [L., a mucous 
net.) (Anut.) A membrane between the epidermis and 
the cutis, which is one part of the skin, and the princi- 
pal seat of culor in the human species. 

Retepore, (rét/e-por.) (Zovl.) The Neptune's Ruffles, | 
a genus of polyps, fam. Alcyonide, having the leaf-like | 
expansion pierced like net-work. | 

Reticence, (rét'e-scus.) (From L. reticencia, literally, 
a being silent.) (Rhrt.) A figure by which a person 
indirectly speaks of a thing, while at the same time he 
makes a show of avoiding the subject. 

RMeticulate, (-tik'u-idt.) [From L. reticulatus, resem- 
bling a net.] (Bot.) Presenting distinct veins crossing 
ene another after the manner of net-work, as endogen- | 
ous plants. — ( Min.) Designating minerals the parallel 
fibres of which are interlaced with uther fibres, like a 
piece of net-work. — Reticulated work. (Arch.) Masonry 
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put together in the form of lozenge-shaped stones, or 
made of stones laid diagonally. 


square 

Retiform, (rét’e-/orm.) [From L. rete, a net, and forma, 
appearance.) Characterized by cross-lines resembling 
a net; as, the retiform coat of the eye. 

Retina, (rét‘enah.) [uy (Anat.) See Erz. 

Retirade, (rét'e-rdd.) (From Fr. retirer, to withdraw.] 
(Fort.) A kind of retrenchment in the body of a bas- 
tion or other work, which is to be disputed inch by inch 
after the outer defences are reduced. 

Retired Flank, (re-tird’.) (Fortif.) A flank having 
an arc of the circle, with its convex sides bent towards 
the work to be defended. 

Retort, (re-tort’.) [From L. refortus, turned back.] 
(Chem.) A vessel in which a substance is placed for the 
purpose of submitting it to distillation. It is(A, Fig. 270) 
of the shape of an egg placed on one end, and havin 
its upper end drawn out into a tap, which is turn 
downwards. 

Retraction, (-trdk’shiin.) [From L. retractio.] (Med. 
Condition of a part when drawn backwards or tow 
the centre of the body.— RETRACTOR, a muscle which 
serves to retract the part into which it is inserted. 

Retraxit, (trdkvil.) [D-, he has withdrawn.) (Zavw.) 
A proceeding in action by which a plaintiff withdraws 
from the prosecution of it. It is a bar to avy future 
action in the same suit. 

Retreat, (-irét’.) [From Fr. retraire.) (Mil) The or- 
derly retiring movement of a military force from a bat- 
tle-field, or from any position before the enemy.—A 
signal given by beat of drum or blast of trumpet for 
soldiers to retire to their quarters : — correlative to re- 
veille.—(Eccl.) In the Rom. Cath. Church, a specially 
allotted period of seclusion and silence, to be employed 
in meditation and devotion. 

Retrenchment, (-trénsh’mént.) [From Fr. retran- 
cher, to intrench.] ( oruf) Any kind of work raised 
to cover a post and fortify it against an enemy, suchas 
gabions, fascines, sand-bags, &c. 

Retriever. (re-trév’'ir.) [From Fr. retrourer.] (Sports.) 
A dog trained to seck out and bring to the sportsman 
the game he has killed. 

Retro-, (re‘tro.) [L., backwards.] A prefix to many 
words, having the sense of going back or backward. 

Retrocession of the Equinoxes, (r¢t-ro-sésh’- 
tin.) (Ast.) The backward movement of the equinoc- 
tial points : — as distinguished from precession. 

Retrogradation, (-gru-da’shtin.) [From L. retro- 
gradio, I walk backwards.) (Ast.) An apparent motion 
of the planets by which they seem to go backwards in 
the ecliptic, and to move contrariwise to the order and 
succession of the signs. 

Return, (re-tiirn’.) [From Fr. retourner.) (Arch.) A 
projection, wall, moulding, &c., continued in a different 
or opposite direction to that of the original body. — 
(Mil. and Nav.) An official account, report, or state- 
ment made up and handed in to the commanding of- 
ficer; as, the return of stores, provisions, &c.; a return 
of men on the sick-list, and so forth. — ( Law.) A cer- 
tificate from sheriffs and bailiffs of what is done in the 
execution of their duties. 

Retz, JEAN FRANCOIS PAUL DE GONDI, CARDINAL DE, (réts: 
Fr. pron. rdiis,) a French prelate and political agitator, 
B. at Montmirail, 1614, is chiefly known as the guiding 
spirit of the Frondeurs, or party in opposition to the 
court during the minority of Louis XIV. D. 1679. His 
Mémoires (1717) are much esteemed for their pungency 
of style, and vivid portraiture of character. 

Reuben, (ru'bin.) (Script.) The first-born of Jacob 
by his wife Leah. The tribe which descended from him 
makes no figure in the Hebrew history, and never pro- 
duced any eminent person. 

Reua, (re’ors,) a manuf. town of Spain, p Tarragona, 8 
m. W. of the city of that name. Pop. 25,000. 

Reuss, (rovs.) the name of a small German principality, 
the sovereignty of which is divided into two lines —R. 
Greiz and J. Schleiz. 1t lies in Upper Saxony, bet. N. 
Lat. 50° 28’-51° 3’, and E. Lon. 11S 28-120 850. Area, 
458 sq.m. Surface hilly; soil fertile. Cup. of R. Greiz, 
Greiz; of R. Schleiz, Geru. Total pop. 131,956, 

Reutlingen, (roilling-gen Xa fortif. and manuf. town 
of 8. Germany, in Wurtemberg, on the Eschatz, 20 m. 
S. of Stuttgarg. Pep. 16,000, 

Reveille, (ra-val/yu.) [FEr., awake.) (Mil) The beat 
of drum or sound of trumpet made about daybreak in 
all garrisons, to give notice that it is time for the troops 
to rise, and for the sentinels to cease challenging. See 
RETREAT. 

Revel, (rév'i,) a fortif. seaport of Russia in Euro 
govt. Esthonia, on the Gulf of Finland, 200 m. W.S.W. 
of St. Petersburg. It carries on an active trade, and 
possesses a good harbor. Pup. 25,000. 

Revelation, (rév-e-la’shiin.) [From L. revelo.) ( Theol.) 
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The oral manifestations of the Divine mind and will, as 
conveyed to man in the books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments.— Book of R. ( eld Sel Reo APOCALYPSE. 

Revenue, (rév'e-nu.) [Fr., from L. revenio.) Ina gen- 
eral sense, an annual or permanent income, or the 
yearly profit accruing to a person from his lands or 
possessions. — (Pol. Econ.) The annual produce of all 
taxes, excise, customs, duties, &c., collected fur the use 
and support of a nation or state, and received into the 
public treasury. 


Bever’beratory Furnace. [From L. rererbero, 
I beat back.] (Fhys.) A furnace so constructed that 
matter may heated in it without coming in direct 


contact with the fuel. It consists essentially of three 
arte — viz.,a fireplace at one end; in the middle, a flat 
or sole, on which the material to be heated is 
placed ; and at the other end, achimney to carry off the 
smoke or fume. Between the fireplace and the bed, 
a low partition-wall, called a fire-bridge, is placed, and 
the whole built over with a flat arch, dipping towards 
the chimney. The flame plays over the fire-bridge, and 
is reflected, or reverberated, on the material beneath, 
hence the name. : 

Reverend, (rčv'ŭr-čnd.) [From L. rerereor, to revere.] 
(Ecol.) A title of respect prefixed to the names of cer- 
tain chureh dignitaries and clergymen; thus in Eng- 
land and the U. Btates, an Archbishop is styled most 
reverend, a Bishop right reverend, a dean very reverend, 
and any divine of the class of rector, incumbent, vicar, 
or curate, simply reverend. 

Reverse, (re-virs’.) [From L. revertor, reversus, to 
turn back.) (Numis.) The side of a medal or coin op- 
posite to the obverse side, or that on which the head or 
chief figure or design is impressed. 

Reversion, (-vir’shiin.) (From L. reversio, a turning 
back.] (Zaw.) The return of the possession of an estate 
to the grantor or his heirs, after the expiration of a 
certain grant. Also the right which a person has to 
any inheritance or place of emolument, after some 
event; as, for instance, after the death of another per- 
son. — ( Insur.) A payment not receivable, or a benefit 
inoperative until the occurrence of some future event. 
Such payments, receivable at the end of a stated period 
of time, are commonly known as deferred payments. 

Revetment, (-vél’ment.) (Fort.) A strong wall of 
masonry constructed on the face of a rampart, ditch, 
or parapet, to serve to support the same and increase 
the difficulty of escalading. In field-works, it is often 
made of gabions, hurdles, &c. 

Review, (revu’.) (From Fr. revoir, revu.] (Mil.) The 
display of a body of troops, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the state of their appearance, drill, and discipline be- 
fore some superior officer or illustrious personage. — 
(Lit.) A critical examination of a new work, with re- 
marks deduced therefrom. Also, a periodical publica- 
tion devoted to the critical examination and analysis 
of new books, &c. The person who writes for, or edits 
such publication, is called a reviewer. 

Revise, (-viz’.) {Erom L. revisus, seen again.) (Print.) 
A second proof-sheet of a work, for the re-examination 
of corrections made on the first one; the act of making 
such inspection is termed revision. 

Revival, (-viv’dl.) [From Eng. revive.) (Chem.) Same 
as REVIVIFICATION. —(Zaw.) An agreement to renew 
the legal obligation of a just debt after it has been 
barred by the Act of Limitation or the lapse of time. 
Also, the act by which a judgment which has lain dor- 
mant, or without any action upon it for a year and a day, 
is, at common law, again restored to its original force. 

Revoke, (re-vdk’.) (From L. revoco, I call back.] (Law.) 
To reverse or repeal, as a law, grant, privilege, testa- 
ment, &c. A devise may be revoked by the devisor, a 
use by the grantor, and a will by the testator. — 
(Games.) In Whist-playing, not to follow the suit card 
when practicable; as, to play a trump, for instance, 
when another suit is led, and while the player holds one 
or more of that suit in his hand. 

Revolution, (rév-o-lu/shiin.) [Same deriv.] (Pol.) A 
material or thorough change in the constitution of the 

vt. of a country, brought about by a quick movement, 
egally or illegally accomplished ; its efficacy in the 
latter case being justified by success. The principal R. 
recorded in modern history have been the English P. 
of 1688; the American R. of 1776, and the French R. 
of 1792, 1830, and 1848.—(Phys.) The circular motion 
of a body on its axis.—(Ast.) The motion of any 
heavenly body in its orbit until its return to the same 
point again.—(Geom.) A surface generated by the 
movement of a line, right or curved, around a fixed 


a. . 
Revolutionary Tribu’nal, (The.) (Fr. Hist.) 


A name specially given toan infamous court of judg- 
went instituted by the French Convention in 1793. The 
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function of its members was to sit in judgment on ali 
persons accused of crimes against the state, and from 
their sentence, delivered with a palling prompti 
there wac no appeal. During the “Reign of Terror, 
when Fouquier-Tinville (q. v.) was “public accuser,” it 
.cnuired a horrible notoriety, abolishing soon almost 
all torms of justice, neither hearing witnesses on be- 
half of the accused, nor allowing him an opportunity 
of defence, but blindly executing the orders of the 
“Committee of Public Safety,” which was merely a tool 
in the hands of Robespierre. Its last victims were 
Robespierre himself, and his accomplices, July 28-30, 
1794. 

Revolver, (re-vdlv’tir,) a pistol which, by means of a 
revolving breech, or revolving barrels, can be made to 
fire more than once without reloading. The system of 
revolving fire-arms is far from new, specimens being 
still in existence which were manufactured at the be- 
ginning of the 17th century; but such were the im- 

rovements introduced in the mechanism of R. by Col. 
uel Colt (g. v.), that the invention may be fairly at- 
tributed to him. His world-renowned Colt’s R., pat- 
ented in 1835, is still in general use ; its principal rivals 
being the Wesson, Warner, and Allen revolvers, alse 
brought out by American Inventors, and the English 
Deane and Adams’ R. 

Revulsion, (-vél'shtin.) [From L. revulsio, a pulling 
back.] (Med.) The act of diverting the animus of a 
disease from the part in which it has apparently set- 
tled. 

Reynolds, 8m Josxva, (rain’dlz,) the greatest of Eng- 
lish portruit-painters, B. at Plympton in 172, settled in 
London in 1746, and speedily gained a high professional 
repute. In 1764, along with Dr. Johnson, the lexicog- 
rapher, he founded the celebrated Literary Club, and 4 
oe later, became President of the Royal Academy. 

. 1792, leaving a large fortune, the fruits of hia artistic 
labors. Sir Joshua was a rapid manipulator, and his 
works excel in rich and harmonious coloring, and just 
treatment of chiaroscuro. 

Rey’nolds, in Missouri, a S.E. co.; area, 660 sq. m.; O. 


Centreville. 
Rhadaman’thus. (Myth.) See Minos. 
Rheetia, (re'she-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The anc. name of 


Suabia and the Swiss cant. of Grisons. 

Rhamnaceæ, (rdm-na'se-<.) (L.] (Bot.) An O. of 
plants, all. Rhamnales, comprising trees or shrubs re- 
sembling Celastracex in their small green or yellowish 
flowers with a fleshy disc, and stamens equal in num- 
ber to the sepale, but differing usually in their valvate 
sepals, and in their more decidedly perigynous and 
sometimes superior stamens. The typical gen. Rham- 
nus, the Buckthorn, comprises shrubs varying from one 
to eight or ten feet high, though some — 
grow as high as fifteen or twenty feet and form small 
trees, and many of them are armed with stout spines. 
Their leaves, which are thick and evergreen in some 
species, but thin and deciduous in others, are aliaost 
always alternate short-stalked and simple, and per 
smooth and feather-veined; and their emall greenis 
short-stalked flowers are borne in clusters or umbels 
proceeding from the Jeaf-axils. Several species afford 
useful products, particularly dyes, and the fruits of 
many possess violent purgative properties. The fleshy 
fruits are known in commerce as French, Yellow, or 
Persian Berries. 

Rhamnales, (rim'na-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of planta, 
sub-class Perigynous Exogens, characterized by mono- 
dichlamydeous flowers, consolidated carpels, axile pla- 
cents, capsular, berried, or drupaceous fruit, definite 
seeds, and an amygdaloid embryo with little or no al- 
bumen. 

Rhamnus, (rdm’nis.) (Bot.) Sce RHAMNACES. 

Rhapsody, (rd, ras (Gr. rhapsddia, literally, a 
song in patches.) (Lit) Anciently, a portion of an 
epic poem suitable for recitation at one time. Among 
the moderns, the term denotes a collection of parts or 
passages forming in the whole a composition, but one 
of a confused, rambling, incoherent character. 

Rhea, (reah.) (Myth.) The Greek name of the god- 
dess CYBELF, q. v. 

Rhea, (ra,) in Tennessee, a central co.; area, 500 sq. m.; 
C. Washington. 

Rheingau, (The,) (rin’gow.) the name given to a tract 
of Prussian territory, extending aloug the right bank 
of the Rhine for about 12 m.,and constituting the S.W. 
portion of the ct-devant duchy of Nassau. It is famous 
for the excellent wines it produces. See RHINE WINES. 

Rhen/ish Prussia, a western p. of Prussia, which 
forms an outlying district of that monarchy, lying along 
the banks of the Rhine, separated by a number of Ger- 
mun states from the main portion of the kingdom, ana 
bounded on the W. by Belgium and Holland. Ares, 
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stream in Europe. Along its banks are situate the cities 
of Constance, Schaffhausen, Basle, Strasburg, Mann 
heim, Mayence, Coblentz, Bonn, Cologne Düsseldorf, 
Arnhem, and Rotterdam. Its navigation by steamers, 
and that of its larger tributaries, embraces an extent 
of abt. 1,500 m. 

Rhinebeck, (rin’bék,) in New York, a picturesque vill. 
of Dutchess co., near the Hudson River, 55 m. 8. ef 
Albany. 

Rhine Wines. The name — given to the wines 

who makes use of them to advantage. The partsof R.| produced in the Rheingau, the most valued and costly 
are invention, di ition, and elocution. The forms of | being the white kinds, of which are the Schloss-Johan- 
speech by which propriety and elegance are produced | wnisberger, Hochheimer, Kloster-Erbacher, Riidesheimer, 
are called tropes and figures. The general manner in| Steinberger, Griifenberger, Lauterbrunner, Rothenberger, 
which the orator employs his words for the formation | Scharlachberger, and Markobrunner. The R. W. are in 
of his speech is entitled style, which is variously dis-| the most wholesome condition for use when they have 
tinguished. œR. divides a speeeh or oration into five| been properly kept for 3 or 4 years. 
parts: the exordium, narration, confirmation, refulation, | Rhinoceride, (enote eda) [room Gr. rhin, rhinos, 
and peroration. a snout, and keras, a horn.) (Zoöl.) A family of mam- 

Rheum, (room.) [Said to be derived from Rha, the} malia, comprising very thick and skinned Pachyderms, 
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10,230 sq. miles. Principalities, Düsseldorf, Coblentz, 
Cologne, Treves, and Aix-la-Chapelle. Pop. 3,578,964. 
Rhetoric, (rét‘o-rik.) [From Gr. rhétoriké, public dec- 
lamation.] The art of speaking with propriety, ele- 
gance, and force; or, as defined by Bacon, the art of 
applying and addressing the dictates of reason to the 
fancy, and of recommending them so as to affect the will 
and desires. R. and oratory differ from each other as 
the theory from practice; the rhetorician being the one 
who describes the rules of eloquence, and the orator he 


ancient name of the Volga, on whose banks the plants 
grow.) (Bot.) The Rhubarb, a gen. of plants, O. Poly- 
gonaceæ, consisting of several species, natives for the 
most part of Central Asia. They are perennials, with 
large root-stocks, from which the large sheathing leaves 
and flower-stalks are given off. The inflorescence con- 
sists of much-branched panicles bearing a great num- 
ber of whitish, greenish, or pinkish flowers, which have 
a petaloid six-parted perianth, enclosing nine stamens 
attached to its base. Turkey Rhubarb in reality comes 
from China through Russia by way of Kiachta. It was 
formerly imported from Natolia, whence the name 
Turkey Rhubarb. The best Rhubarb has a bitter as- 
tringent and somewhat aromatic taste, and feels gritty 
to the teeth owing to the abundance of small crystals 
of oxalate of lime which are contained in it. Genuine 
wdered rhubarb of this description is rarely to be 
ad, being generally mixed with the powder of inferior 
sorts. Rhubarb is largely employed medicinally asa mild 
purgative, in addition to which its tonic and slightly as- 
tringent properties render it useful as a stomachic in 
case of indigestion. These properties are said to be due 
to the presence in the drug of certain resinous and crys- 
talline substances. Several species and varieties are cul- 
tivated in this country for the sake of their leaf-stalks, 
which form so agreeable a substitute for fruit in pastry, 
&c. Some of the species are very handsome owing to 
the boldness of their foliage and the elegance of their 
inflorescence. s 


which are distinguished from Elephantide by the ab- 
sence of a proboscis, although the nose is much devel- 
oped, by the existence of small canines instead of 
enormous tusks, and by incisors in both jaws. The 
feet are three- or four-toed, hoofs of unequal size, limbs 
short, body, neck, and head more or tas elongated. 
The Rhinoceros (Fig. 559) is only exceeded in size by 
the elephant; its nose is armed with a horny sub 
stance, which pro- 
jects, in the full- 
grown animal, from 
two to three feet, 
and is a weapon of 
defence that secures 
him from almost 
every attack. Even 
the tiger, with all 
his ferocity, is but 
rarely darin 

enough to assai 
him. The skin of 
the R. is in some 
parts so thick that it is scarcely penetrable by the 
sharpest sabre or even a musket-ball. He is not fe- 
rocious unless provoked, runs with great swiftness, and 
rushes through brakes and woods with an energy to 
which everything yields. The R. delights in retired 
places near Jakes and streams, and appears to derive 
one of his greatest pleasures from rolling in the mud. 
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Fig. 559.— INDIAN RHINOCEROS. 





The African R. has two horns. 
Rhinoceros, (i-nds’e-rds.) (Zotl.) See RHINOCERIDA. 
Rhizobolaceer, (riz-o-bo-la’se-e.) (Bot.) A small 0. 


Rheumatism, (room’a-tizm.) [From Gr. rheuma, a 
catarrh.] (Med.) A painful disease affecting the muscles 
and joints of the body, chiefly the larger joints, as the 


hips, knees, shoulders, &c. It may arise at all times 
of the year, when there are frequent vicissitudes of the 
weather, from heat to cold; but the spring and autumn 
are the seasons in which it is most prevalent. It is 
sometimes accompanied by fever, in which case it con- 
stitutes acute R. or rheumatic fever; the joints are then 
much swollen and very painful. In this form of the 
disease its translation to the heart is not usual.— 
Chronic R. leads occasionally to permanent distortions 
of the joints; and affects the periosteum, tendons, and 
ligaments; it is most common when the health has 
been broken by previous disease, or over-exertion of 
body or mind. 


of plants, all. Guttiferales. The few species known are 
all tropical American trees, separated into the two gen- 
era Caryocar aud Anthodiscus. 


Rhizogens, (viz’o-jnz.) [From Gr. rhiza, a root, and 


—— I produce.) (Bot.) One of the five classes 
nto which Lindley divides the vegetable kingdom. It 
consists of plants destitute of true leaves, but with 
short amorphous stems parasitical on roots. The flow- 
ers, which in some instances are very large, are various 
in their structure; and the three orders composing the 
class, the Balanophoracer, Oytinacer, and Rafflesi 

are by some botanists placed far from each other in the 
vegetable system. 


Rhine, (The,) (rin,) (Ger. Ruern,] (anc. Rhenus,) a | Rhizome, (ri-zdm’.) [From Gr. rhizoma, that which 


reat river of W. central Europe, haviug its source in 
Switzerland, where it is formed by two small streams, 
one of them rising on the N. side of the Pennine Alps, 
the other on the N. slope of the Vogelsberg near the 
Pass of Mt. St. Bernard. Forming a junction a few m. 
above Chur, the united river takes a course N. to the 
Lake of Constance ; after passing through which it forms 
at Schaffhausen a fine cataract, 75 ft.in height. Trend- 
ing more to the W., the R. reaches Basle, where it be- 
comes navigable; and thence resumes its N. flow, form- 
ing the boundary bet. the grand-duchy of Baden and 
Alsace-Lorraine, and also bet. the former and Rhenish 
Bavaria. Afterwards, taking a somewhat sinuous N.W. 
course, it passes through the Rhenish-Prussian provs. 
and Westphalia, then enters Holland where it empties 
into the N. Sea by a delta, the seaboard of which ex- 
tends for 110 m. Near its embouchure, the left or 8. 
arm of this river takes the name of the Waal, while 
the N. branch, or Rhine proper, is lower down called 
the Leck, to distinguish it from its old channel, now 
closed. About two-thirds of its volume are carried to 
the sea by the Waal; and the rest partly to the Zuyder- 


Zee by the Yssel, and partly to the N. Sea by the Leck | Rhizostomeer. 


Rhizophorace®r, (ri-zo-fo-ra‘se-e. ) 


Rhizopoda, (riz-o-po 


is rooted.] (Bot.) A root-stock, or horizontal stem 
more or less underground, which sends out roots from ` 
its under side, and leaf-buds from its upper. 

From Gr. rhiza, 
a root, and phero, I bear.) (Bot.) The Mangroves, an 
O. of plants, all. Myrtales, cousisting of tropical trees 
or shrubs, with opposite entire leaves, and axillary 
flowers, either solitary or in cymes or clusters. The 
order contains about fourteen genera, and is divided 
into two distinct tribes: Rhizophore proper consisting 
of the genus Rhizophora, and a few small ones separat- 
ed from it, all maritime trees known as mangroves, 
whose seeds are without albumen and almost always 
germinate before falling off; and Legnotidex (q. V.) 
trees or shrubs not strictly maritime, with usually 
smaller flowers, and albuminous seeds not germinating 


before their fall. 

‘dah.) rom Gr. rhiza, and 
pous, podos, a foot.) (Zodl.) A division of the Protozoa, 
including minute animals of the lower degree, possess- 
ing a power of locomotion by means of minute tuber- 
cular filaments. 

(Zotl.) See DISCOPHORÆ. 


and Maas. The chief affluents of the R. are the Neckar, | Rhode Island, (réd’ i-ldnd,) a N.E. maritime 


Main, Moselle, Ruhr, and Lippe. The picturesque 
scenery found throughout the greater part of its course 


the smallest in the Amer. Union, lying bet. N. Lat ae 
18’-42° 3’, W. Lon. 71° 8’-71° 53’, and b. N. and E. 


constitutes the R. the most remarkable and celebrated| Massachusetts, 8. by the Atlantic, and W. by Conn 
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eut. Area, 1,054°6 sq. m., or 1,306, taking in the waters 
of tarragan Bay. The latter arm of the sea ‘occu- 
pies, with its water-surface and islands, nearly the 
whole S.E. half of the State, and causes its coast-line, 
though, strictly speaking, only abt. 45 m., to be in real- 
ity some 350 m. in extent of terrıtory washed by tide- 
water. R. 1.is abt. 50 m. long, N. to S., by 35 m. in 
width. Surface diversified, presenting a combination 
ef hilly and level tracts, watered chiefly by the Paw- 
tuxet, Providence, Blackstone, and Pawcatuck rivers. 
Svil tolerably fertile, but better adapted to cattle-hus- 
bandry than to agriculture. Very little wheat is raised 
in this State ; in 1890 the total ac in wheat was 
but 22, producing in all 29u bshs. The crop of Indian 
corn rew-hed 372.967 bushels, raised from a total of 
11,9!5 acres; oats 159,339 bushels, raised from a total 
acreage of 5.575,; barley 17,783 bushels, raised from a 
total of 715 acres; rye 12.997 bushels, raised from 
@ total of 1,270 acres. The State had 6,226 farms 
in 1850, against 5,468 in 1870, a gain of 858; of, these 
fin the year 158), 4.980 were occupied by their owners, 
98+ rented fur money, and 247 worked on shares of 
product. It is in manufactures that R. J. especially 
excels; her commerce is also extensive. Commerce 
and the enterprise of her people is felt over the 
entire nation. Among the minerals of this State are 
iron, copper, marble, freestone and anthracite coal; 
the latter but little mined as yet. From a manu- 
facturing point of view, R. J. ranks high, being largely 
interesttd in the production of textile goods, leather, 
hardware and machinery. The comparative annual 
value of these fabrications averages not less than some 
$10 ..0)0,000. The State is divided into 5 ces., and has 
two caps.—Newport and Providence. Among other 
laces of importance are Bristol, Warren. Scituate, 
Smithfield, Pawtucket and Natick. The administration 
of affairs i4 vestedin a governor and lieutenant-governor, 
both aunually elected. The legislature, termed the 
General Assembly, consists of a senate of 37 members 
avd a house of representatives of 72, returned yearly. 
R. I. sends two senators and two representatives to the 
Federal Congress.—The total assessed value of real pro- 
perty in 18%) was $243,658,190, personal property $84,- 
$72 369. Amount of public debt Oct. 1, 1890, «2,521,500, 
Raised by taxation ® little short of half a million dollars 
annually. For public schools she expended in all 
@i4i.200, with an enrolment of 44,750 pupils. Edu- 
cation is generally diffused and well cared tor; Brown 
' University at Providence being a noted seminary of 
| learning. — R. IL is supposed to be identical with the 
‘coast called Vinland, said to have been visited by the 
Northmen in the 10th cent. It was first colonized by 
. Roger Williams, in 1656. In 1638, he received a grant 
of territory from the Narragansett Indians; obtained 
a royal charter in 1644; and the latter, renewed in 1663, 
jremuined in force till the so-called Dorr Insurrection in 
: 1842, after which a new constitution was adopted. The 
| colony in its earlier stage was greatly harassed by In- 
dian wars, especially by that under Philip, sachem of 
the Wampanoags. It was held by the English, 1776-9, 
and occupied by the French in 1780. In May, 1790, R. 
I. entered the Union as a State; and, in Jan., 1870, 
ı passed her ratification of the 15th Amendment to the 
Feleral Constitution. Pop. 217.353, of which white 
1 219,219, colored 4,980, and Indian (out of tribal rela- 
` tions), 154. The total number of inhabitants at pres- 
ent, 545,343. ‘ 
Rhodes, (rddz,) an island of the Levant, belonging t 
Turkey, and lying off the S.W. coast of Asia Minor, 
bet. N. Lat. 35° 53’-36° 28’, E. Lon. 27° 40/-28° 12’, Area, 
440 sq. m, Surface hilly and soil fertile, yielding grain, 
fruits, wine, &c.` C. Rhodes. Pop. 30,000, — RHODES, 
C. of the above island, at its N.E. extremity, is a de- 
ecayed town of some 20,000 inhabitants, and only note- 
worthy from its past history. Colonized by the Dori- 
ans until the æra of the Trojan War, the island re- 
ceived its cap. 408 B.¢.,in which year it was built, 
The Rhodians, after long being omnipotent as a naval 
power, fell under the dominion of Rome in 42; and 
their city, made by Constantine I. the cap. of the Pro- 
vincia Insularum in 330, became afterward the succes- 
sive prey of the Persians, the Saracens, and of the 
Kuizhts Hospitallers (1309), which latter order held it 
till 1522, when it surrendered to the Turks after a 
long and obstinate resistance, 
Rhodez, (ro’da,) a town of France, C. dept. Aveyron, 
85 m. N.W. of Montpellier. Pop. 10,300, 
Rhodium, (ro’de-ŭm.) [From Gr. rhodon, a rose.) 
(Chem.) A metal eccurring in very small quantities in 
‘platinum ore, and discovered by Wollaston in 1804. It 
is a grayish-white, hard metal, scarcely fusible before 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. Sp. gr. 11°20; at. weight, 
S210; Symbol, Rh. It is not altered by exposure to air 


Rhodoriza, (ro-do-ri/zah.) (Bot.) 


Rhomb, (rém,) or Ruomeus. 


Rhombohedron, (réin-bo-¢'drén.) 


Rhubarb. 
Rhumb, (rim.) 
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or moisture, but at a red heat is converted into oxide. 
Its compounds ùre unimportant. 


Rhododendron, (ro-do-dén'driin.) [From Gr. rhodon, 
the and —— atree.] (Bot.) A gen. of showy 
plants, O. Ericacex. In their flowers the corolla is fun- 


nel-shaped, sometimes slightly irregular, five-lobed; 
and the stamens are ten in number, rarely fewer, and 
usually declined. The species are shrubs or low 

with entire alternate leaves, and showy clusters o 

flowers. The plants of this genus have been long fa- 
vorably known to cultivators, combining, as most of 
them do, beauty, profuseness, and fragrance of flower 
with handsome foliage. Some also have the additional 
recommendation of bearing a succession of flowers for 





Fig. 560.— RHODODENDRON CATAWBIENSIS. 


a considerable time: R. Maddeni, for example, flower- 
ing for eight or more weeks. The flowers of R. Edge- 
worthi attain a diameter of five inches, are white with 
a shade of delicate pink, and so fragrant that a few are 
sufficient to scent a large room. The snow-white flow- 
ers of R. Griffithianum present a beautiful contrast with 
the large leaves, six to twelve inches long, which are 
bright-green with a pale-yellow edge. R. Catawbiensis, 
the Catawba Rose-bay (Fig. 560), is plentiful in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, and R. maximum, also a splendid 
species, is found from New England to the mountains 
of the Carolinas. 

A gen. of plants 
O. Convolvulacer, confined to the Canary Islands, and 
by most authors regarded as identical with Convolvulus. 
It derives its name from the rose-like smell peculiar to 
the root-stocks and lower part of the stems, which yield 
a kind of rosewood (lignum ised From them is ex- 
tracted by distillation the powerfully scented oil known 
as Oleum ligni Rhodii xthereum, used in some countries 
for ointment, but more frequently for the adulteration 
of attar of roses, This rosewood is called by the French 
Bois des Rhodes des Parfumeurs, and must not be con- 
founded with the so-called rosewood of commerce, usea 
for furniture. 

[From Gr. rhombos, a 
gyration.) (Geom.) An oblique-angled parallelogram, 
or a quadrilateral figure whose sides are equal and par- 
allel, two and two; but the augles unequal, two of the 
opposite ones being obtuse, and two acute. 

[From Gr. rhom- 
bos, and hedra,a base.) (Crystall.) A solid contained 
by six equal rhombic planes. 


Rhône, (rén,) (anc. Rhodanus,) a river of Europe, tak- 


ing its rise in the Rhone glacier at the base of Mt. 
Furca, Switzerland, at an altitude of 5.500 ft. above 
sea-level, and distant 5 m. from one of the sources of 
the Rhine. Taking a W.course through the Valais, it 
intersects the Lake of Geneva, and then turning S., en 
ters France, where it receives the Saône at Lyon, and 
next the Durance, prior to its embouchure by a delta 
of three mouths into the Guif of Lyon. Total length, 
650 m.— A S.E. dept. of France, named after the above 
river, and b. N. by Saône-et-Loire, and S. and W. by the 
dept. Loire. Area, 1,050 sq. m. Surface rugged and 
hilly; soil, generally good, producing grain, wine, and 
fruits. C. Lyon. Pop. 675,648. 

( Bot.) See RnEUM. 

[From Gr. rhombos.) (Navig.) A 
circle on the earth’s surface, forming an angle with 
the meridian of a given place, and marking the direc. 
tion of an object through which it passes. The term 
also designates one of the divisions on the card of a 
compass, Liumbecine, ow Lvxodroinic curve, Cenvtes that 
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track pursued by a ship which cuts all the meridians 
at the same le. Being the simplest Gurve, it is the 
route usually kept at sea; but a ship sailing on it 
never looks direct for her port until it comes in sight. 
Rhus, (ris.) (Bol.) The Bumach, a large and widely- 
spread gen. of plants, O. Anacardiacez, chiefly found in 
N. America and at the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
mostly shrubs from six to ten feet high, but some are 
low bushes, while others again grow to a considerable 
height and form trees. With few exceptions their 
leaves are compound, either composed of three leaflets 
or pinnate with a terminal leaflet. Their flowers are 
small, and most frequently have only one sex perfectly 
developed. Their fruits are small, and are either nearly 
dry or slightly juicy, and contain a single bony one- 
ed stone. 
Most of the spe- 
cies possess poi- 
sonous proper- 
ties ina gr r 
or less de : 
Some American 
species indeed, 
such as R. vene- 
nata and R. tor- 
tendendron (Fig. 
561), produce ef- 
fects almost ri- 
valling those 
once fabulously 
imputed to the 
Upas - tree of 
Java (Antiaris), 
the hands and 
arms,and some- Fig.561.—RHUS TOXICODENDRON. 
times even the 
whole body, becoming greatly swollen from simply 
touching or carrying a branch of one of these plants, 
and the swelling being accompanied with intolerable 
pain and inflamination, and ending in ulceration. These 
effects, however, are not felt by every one, some people 
being able to handle the plants with impunity. R. ve- 
nenata, called the Poison Sumach or Poison Elder, is a 
tall shrub with pinnate leaves composed of eleven or 
thirteen smoothish leaflets; while R. toxtcodendron is a 
rambling shrub, either trailing along the ground and 
rooting at intervals, or climbing up trees or on walls, 
and attaching itself like ivy, and has leaves composed 
of ouly three leaflets. Some species, however, yield 
useful products, such as Xè. corturia, the Tanning Su- 
mach, which affords commercial Sumach or Shumac, 
and is a native of S. Europe. 
Rhyme, (rim.) [From Gr. rhythmos, literally, a meas- 
ured motion.] (Poet.) The correspondence of sound 
between the last syllable or syllables of one verse and 
the last syllable or syllables of a verse following it im- 
mediately or at no great distance. To constitute this 
correspondence in single words or in syllables, it is ne- 
cessary that the vowel and the final articulutions or con- 
sonants should be the same, or have nearly the same 
sound. The initial cougonants may be different, us in 
lire and give, throw and show, &c. When only the last 
syllables correspond, it isa malz R.; when the two last, 
it is a female R.; when the three last, it is an Italian 
form of thyme termed sdrucciolo — never allowed in 
Euglish except in burlesque versification. In Arabic 
and Persic poetry, the correspondence sometimes ex- 
tends through the entire lines. When the conso- 
nants of the last syllables are identical, the rhyme, in 
inglish, is faulty. Two syllables may rhyme, though 
spelled quite differently, thus do and bestrew ; and two 
syllables may not rhyme, though spelled in the same 
terminal way, as, for instance, home and come. 
Rhythm, (rithm.) (Same deriv.] (Pros, dc.) The 
consonance of measure and time, in poetry, prose, mu- 
sic, and even in dancing. Each verso or period is to be 
considere’] as a whole; within which, with certain lim- 
ited variations, the R. is perfect. The parts which are 
to receive the stress are termed arsis (elevation), and 
the rest constitute the (esis (depression). Tho former, 
particularly in words the pronunciation of which may 
not be known, fs often marked by an.’. A long syllable 
should have double the time of a short one. The poeti- 
cal R. demands a succession of motions of regular dura- 
tion, which, variously interrupted, must yet be obvious, 
and combined so as to form an harmonious whole. 
Rhy thmometer, (-mém’e-tir.) [From Gr. rhythmos, 
and metron, measure.) (Mus.) An instrument which 
marks or measures the time of musical movements. 
Riazan, (re-ah-zuhn’,) a town of Russia in Europe, C. 
of a govt. of same name, ona branch of the Oka, 110 
m. S.E. of Moscow. Pop. 26,475. 
Rib, (rib.) [A.S.] (Anat.) A bone which forms a part 
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of the frame of the thorax. In the human body there 
are twelve ribs on each side, proceeding from the spine 
to the sternum, or towards ft, and serving to inclose 
and protect the heart and lungs. In the language of 
comparative anatomy, the ribs are the pleura-pophyses 
of the centrum. In man, only seven of them form a 
complete hoop, by connecting the centrum with the 
heemal element, the breast-bone or sternum. — ( Ship- 
building.) One of the vertical side-timbers of the ship, 
serving to maintain its firmness of concavity. — (Bot) 
The continuation of the petiole along the centre of a 
leaf, and from which the veins ramify.—(Arch.) One 
of the curvilinear timbers to which, in an arched er 
covered plaster ceiling, the laths are nailed. 

Ribbands, (rib’bandz) [From Fr. raban, a ribbon. 
Shipbuilding.) Longitudinal and narrow pieces 

exible timber, bolted upon the exterior of a ship's 
ribs, from stem to stern-post, so as to encompass the 
vessel lengthwise, and aid in preserving the proper 
curvature of her frame. 

Ribbonism, (rib’bon-izm.) (Eng. Hist.) The political 

rinciples agitated by a secret society of Irish Roman 

tholics, orgai:ized to counteract the effects of Orange- 

ism:—so named from the original promoters having 
been distinguished by the badge of a green ribbon. 

Ribe’ra. See SPAGNOLETTO. 

Ribes., (ri’béz.) [Ar.] (Bol.) A genus of shrubs, 0. 
Grossulariacex, characterized by its flowers having a 
five-parted colored calyx, five small distinct petals, as 
many free stamens rising from the throat of the calyx- 
tube alternately with the petals, and a two- to four-cleft 
style; and by its juicy one-celled . berries, which are 
crowned with the remains of the flower, and contain 
numerous seeds suspended in pulp by long threads. 
Upwards of sixty species are described, two-thirds of 
which are found in the temperate parts of the American 
continent. R. sanguineum, the Red-flowered Currant, 
a native of North America, is the species most fre- 
quently grown in gardens for ornamental purposes, and 
when covered with a profusion of racemes of rich d 
rose-red flowers in early spring. it forms a most beauté- 
ful object. It belongs to the section of the genus with- 
out prickles, and forms a bushy shrub sometimes as 
much as eight feet in height, having five-lobed serrated 
leaves, heart-shaped at the base, and downy under- 
neath; and racemes usually twice as long as the leaves 
containing numerous flowers, the conspicuous part of 
which is the richly-colored calyx, which has a lon 
bell-shaped tube, and blunt spreading segments fuck 
larger than the small paler-colored petals. Those well- 
known and extensively cultivated fruits, the Goose- 
berry and Currant; are included in this genus. The 
rough or hairy Gooseberry has been called R. grossula- 
ria, and the smooth Gooseberry R. ura crispa; but 
there is no difference between them except as regards 
the surface of the Yruit, for seeds from one bush will 
produce both rough and smooth-fruited plants. Of the 
Red Currant, R. ru? rum— which has cordate bluntly 
three to five-lobed leaves, yellowish-green flowers, and 
bright-red fruit in pendulous racemes, — there are sev- 
eral varieties, the most distinct of which are the pale- 
red, the flush-colored or champagne, the striped, and 
the white; but the red and the white are the most ex- 
tensively cultivated. Its fruits are always in demand 
for making wine, tarts, jellies, jams, &c.; and the re- 
frigerant juice is also very grateful to the parched pal- 
ates of persons suffering from fever. 

Ricasoli, BETTINO, BARON, (re-Kds’o-le.) an Italian 
statesman, B. in Tuscany, 1805, entered political life as 
a liberal, became one of the leaders of the popular agi- 
tation for Italian unity, and, in 1859, dictator of Tus- 
cany. In June, 1861, he s. Count Cavour as chief miu- 
ister of state, and himeelf was superseded by Ratazzi.in 
March, 1802. In June, 1866, he again acceded to power, 
and again retired, April, 1867. 

Rice, ris.) (Bot.) See ORYZA. 

Rice, in Minnesota, a S E. co.; area, 500 aq. m.; C. Fari- 
bault. 

Rice’-bird, Rice-bun'ting. (Zodl.) See ICTERIDA. 

Rice’-paper. (Manuf.) See ARALIACEÆ. 

Rice’-weevil. (Zoél.) See CURCULIONIDAE. 

Richard (rich'trd) L., (styled Cœur de Lion, from his 
indomitable courage.) B. 1157, was the second son of 
Henry II.. king of England. In 1157 he became Duke 
of Guienne, and on the death of his brother, Henry, in 
1183, became heir-apparent to the throne. He s. his 
father in 1189, after having but just before openly re- 
volted against him. The chief events of R.'s reign 
were: his joining Philip of France in the First Cru- 
sade, and the consequent taking of Acre; his betrayal 
on his return home, in 1192, by Leopold, Duke of Aus- 
tria, into the hands of his enemy, the Emperor of Ger- 
Inauy ; aud his imprisonment for two years by the latter 
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until released by the payment of a heavy ransom. Killed 
at the siege of Lim , 1199. — R. II. (styled of Bor- 
deaux, from his birthplace), B. 1866, was son of the Black 
Prince, and s. his grand- 
father, Edward IlI., in 
1377. The annals of 
his reign comprise the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler; 
the invasion of Scot- 
land; and a war against 
France. Deposed by 
rliament in favor of 
is rival Bolingbroke 
afterwards Henry IV.), 
. is believed to have 
Ð. in prison, abt. 1400.— 
R. III., B. 1452, son of 
Richard, Duke of York, 
and himself bearing the 
title of Duke of Glouces- 
ter, was the last Eng- 
lish monarch of the 
Plantagenet line, and 
son-in-law of the great 
Earl of Warwick, the 
“ King-Maker.” After 
the death of his brother, 
Edward IV., in 1483, he 
usurped the throne, and 
committed his young 
nephews, Edward V. 
and his brother, to the 
Tower of London, where 
they are said to have 
been put to death by 
his order. In a few 
months, popular dis- 
content with R.'s rule 
caused a body of the 
nobles to invite Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, to assume the crown. The latter 
accordingly landed in England, and, at the head of a 
small army, encountered Richard’s troops at Bosworth 
Field, 1485, and totally defeated them. R. fell on the 
field, and his victor s. him under the name of Henry VII. 
Richardson, CHARLES, (rich'ŭrd'sn,) an English lexi- 
cographer, B. 1775; D. 1865. He was author of a highly- 
eas Dictionary of the English Language (ith ed., 
Rich’ardson, Samvet., an English novelist, B. in Der- 
byshire, 1689; D. 1761. He acquired a world-wide repu- 
tation by his Clarissa, Pamela, and Sir Charles Grandi- 
son — three novels which have run through countless 
editions, and which are still read. 
Richelieu, ARMAND JEAN DU PLESSIS, CARDINAL DE, 
(rdsh’a-loo,) a groat French statesman, B. in Paris, 1585, 
became Bishop of Luçon in 1607, and, later, almoner 
to Marie de Médicis. In 1622 he received the red hat 
and became chief adviser to Louis XIII., and virtual 
ruler of France. By his imperious will he succeeded in 
carrying out a policy which embraced the making tho 
royal power absolute ; thesubjection of the great nobles 
to the crown; and the restoration of French ascendancy 
in the councils of Europe. He was opposed by, and 
succeeded in crushing the efforts of, the Queen-Mother, 
and of Gaston Duc d'Orleans, the king's brother; be- 
sieged and tovk the Huguenot stronghold at La Ro- 
cheile, 1629; exiled Marie de Médicis; maintained the 
supremacy of the civil power against Roman Catholic 
assumptions; supported the German Protestants in tho 
war aguinst the Emperor: founded the French Academy: 
became the ally of Holland against Spain; and annexed 
Alsace, Artois, and Roussillon to the French monarchy. 
D. 1642.— His grand-nephew, Lours FRANÇOIS ARMAND DU 
PLEss18, Duc DE Æ., B. 1696, after distinguishing himself 
at the battle of Fontenoy, became a marshal of France 
in 1748. D. 1788. He was a brave man, a consummate 
courtier, a brilliant wit, and a confirmed debanchee. 
Rich’elien, in E. Canada, a S.W. co., drained by the 
ae ae and Richelieu rivers; area, 373 sq. m.; C. 
rel. `~ 
Richibucto, (riche-būk'tao,) a flourishing seaport of 
New Brunswick, Kent co.,on a river of same name, 120 
m. N.E. of St. John. 
Richland, (rich'ldnd,) in Minois, a S.E. co.: area, 310 
square miles; Capital, Otney.—In Ohin, a N. central 
county; area, 450 sq. miles; Capital, Mansfleld.—In 
8. Carolina, a S. central district; area. 465 square miles; 
Capital, Columbia.—In Wisconsin, a S.W. county ; area, 
675 xquare miles Capital, Richland Centre. 
Richmond, (rich'mind,) in Georgin, an E. county, b. 
by S. Carclina; Capital, Augusta.—In Jnd., a thriving 
manuf. town of Wayne co., 68 m. E. of Indianapolis. 
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Ricinus, (ris‘e-niis.) 
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In Kentucky, a village, capital of Madison county, 50 
miles 8.8.E. of Frankfort. Near this place, Aug. 30, 
1862, an obstinate battle. fought bet. 18,000 Confederates 
under Gen. Kirby Smith, and a considerably larger 
force of Nationals under Gens. Manson and Nelson, re 
sulted in the utter defeat of the latter, with a loss of 
5,000 men, including Gen. Manson who fell in the action, 
—In N. Carolina, a S. county; area, 900 square miles; 
Capital, Rockingham.—In New York, a S. county, b. om 
New Jersey and comprising Staten Island; area, 60 aq. 
miles; Capital, Richmond.—In Virginia, an E. county3 
area, 140 syuare miles; Capital, Warsaw.—A picta- 
resquely situated, handsome, and flourishing city and 
port of entry, C. of the State and of Henrico co., and 
former metropolis of the so-called Confederate States, 
is situate on James River, about 150 m. from its em- 
bouchure into Chesapeake Bay, and 105 S 8.W. of Wash- 
ington. #. is built on a series of hills, and contains a 
number of fine public and private edifices; chief amen 
the former being the State Capitol. Se@d at the h 

of tide-water of the James, this city is admirably located 
for purposes of commerce, and, prior to the Civil War, 
enjoyed an active trade and much social prosperity. It 
became the cap. of the so-called Confederate States in 
July, 1861, and its memorable siege, extending over a 
great part of the time during which the war lasted, 
terminated by its surrender to National authority, 
April 3, 1865. 


Rich’mond, a picturesque town of England, co. Sur- 


rey, on the Thames, 10 m. W. of London. Here is a 
magnificent royal park and chateau. Pop. 16,826. 


Rich’mond, in Nova Scotia, a 8. co., occupying Cape 


Breton, Madame, and other adjacent islands; C. Arichat. 
Pop, 14,268. 

ter, Jean PauL FRieprics, (rikttir,) an eminent 
German author, B. in Bavaria, 1763; D. at Bayreuth, 
1825. His works are but little esteemed out of Ger- 
many: among his many novels, that called Tian ranks 
as perhape the best. In higher walks of literature, he 
produced an Jntroduction to Eathetics 1804); and Levana, 
a philosophical essay on education (1807). 

{L., a tick.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, O. Exphorbiacer. The best-known species is R. 
communis, the seeds of which yield castor-oil. The 
plant is a native of India, but is now widely distributed 
over the warmer regions of the globe and throughout 
the Mediterrunean region. It is even cultivated in this 
country as an annual, and is known under the name of 
Palma Christi. In our climate the stems do not attain 
a height of more than from 3 to 5 ft.; in India, however, 
they grow from 8 to 10 ft., while in Spain, Crete, Sicily, 
and elsewhere, the 
plant is stated to 
Lecome’ a small 
tree. Thestem is 
jointed, of a pur- 
plish - red color, 
and covered with 
a glaucous bloom 
like that of a 
plum. The leaves 
are large stalked 
palmate, deeply 
divided into seven 
lance-shaped seg- i 

ments; and at the Fig. 563. 

junction of the ricinus COMMUNIS, (fruit and seed.) 
blade with the 

stalk of the leaf is a small saucer-like gland. The 
flowers are in spikes, the males Leing placed below, the 
females above. There are several varieties of this 
plant, differing in sundry slight particulars, and ameng 
others in the size of the seeds, from which the oil is 
obtained. These latter are oval, flattened, of a grayish 
color mottled with brownish blotches. At the upper 
end of the seed is a small sponge-like excrescence. 
Castor-oil ix very largely used as a gentle and efficient 
purgative: its nauseous taste is, however, a great objec- 
tion to its use. This may partially be overcome by 
mixing it with orange-wine, gin, or peppermint-water, 
or by making it into an emulsion with the yolk of an 
egg or mucilage. The leaves are used for various par 
poses, for which their size and coolness render them Sor- 
viceable, and topically as an application in rheumatism. 





Rickets, (rik'itz,)or Rachi'tis. [From Gr. rachis, the 


spine.) (Med.) A disease which affects children, and in 
which the joints become knotted, and the legs and spine 
grow crooked. It appears to arise from a deficiency of 
the salts of lime in the bones, and is frequently symp- 
tomatic of a scrofulous state of the glands and viscera. 
It sometimes disappears toa great extent, as the growth 
advances. Where the bones are inclined to trend, the 
weight should as much as possible be kept off of them, 
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Ricochet, (re-Ko/sha.) [Fr., ducks and drakes.] (Other- 
wise called RicocHET-FIRING.] (Gun.) The firing of 

, Mortars, howitzers, &c., with small charges, and 
elevated a few degrees so as to carry the projectiles just 
over the parapet of a fortification, and cause them to 
roll or slightly rebound along the opposite rampart. 
This mode of firing was first practised by Vauban, in 


16838. 

Ricord, PHILIPPE, (re--dr’,) an eminent French physi- 
cian, B. at Baltimore, 1800, became chief surgeon to the 
Hospital du Midi, Paris, in 1831, and established a bril- 
fiant practice in that city. In the treatment of venereal 
diseases he stands at the head of his profession. 

Rideau, (re-do’.) [Fr.,a curtain.) (Fortif.) A rising 
ground commanding a plain below; also a trench cov- 
ered with earth in form of a parapet, for the covering 
of troops. 

Ridge, (rij.) [From A. 8. hric.] (Arch.) The upper 
angle of a roof, formed by the salient intersection of 
two surfaces. It has usually, though by no means 
always, a piece of timber running along it (Fig. 564 
called the ridge-piece, upon which the upper en 





Fig. 564. — RIDGE-PIECE. 
of the rafters rest; the tiles with which it is covered 


are called ridge-tiles. — ( Fortif.) The uppermost part of 
the glacis proceeding from the salient angle of the cov- 
ered way.—(Agric.) A strip of elevated ground left 
between two furrows. 

Riding, (rid’ing.) [From A. B. trithing, a third.) (Eng. 
Geog.) One of the tour divisions into which the county 
of York is divided. 

Rid’ing-bitts, (-bitz.) (Shipbutilding.) Massive iron or 
wooden frames bolted through a ship's two upper decks, 
and round which the cable is coiled when the vessel 
rides at anchor. 

Biensi, Nicora GABRINI, (reain’ze,) (styled COLA DI 
Rienz1,) a Roman tribune, n. at Rume, became the friend 
of Petrarch, and his coadjutor in an embassy sent by 
the citizens of Rome to Avignen in 1342 to invite the 
Pope to return to his proper cap. In 1347 he be- 
came tribune, for a while satised popular ideas. and 
then gave himself up to pomp and excess. In 1357 he 
was expelled from Rome and anathematized. After 
passing some years in exile in Germany, he was ar- 
rested, carried to Avignon in 1352, and, two years after- 
ward, was sent to Rome with the title of senator, to 
try to restore order in that city. He was, however, 
killed in a popular tumult soon after his arrival there. 

Rieti, (re-a'te,) a manufacturing town of Central Italy, 
p; aoe on the Velino, 42 m. N.E. of Rome. Pop. 


imento, (re-fds-e-mén'to.) pit, re-establish- 
ment.] (Zit.) The recasting of a literary work so as 
to adapt it to a somewhat different purpose, or to meet 
a changed state of circumstances. 

Rifle, (ri‘fi.) [From Ger. retfeln, to flute.) (Mil) A 
gun, or small-arm, the barrel of which is grooved in- 
ternally with spiral channels, so as to give the ball a 
rotary motion without the axis of progression; thus 
preventing any inconvenience from irregularity in the 
position of its centre of gravity, or from its friction 
against one side of the arm only. Such friction would 
cause the ball to revolve, so as to have its course seri- 
ously deflected, and in a direction which could not be 
guarded against, in taking aim, as it could not be pre- 
viously known at what side its friction would occur. 
Rifles first came into use among European armies dur- 
ing the 17th cent., but nearly 200 years elapsed before 
any important change was made in its primitive con- 
struction, when, in 1826, a Frenchman, M. Delvigne, 
invented the chambered rifle and the conical bullet. 
From that time down to the present day, but chiefly 
of late years, war rifies and rifled ordnance have been 
so wonderfully improved, that the mode of carrying 
en war is being entirely remodelled. 8o numerous 
-have become the varieties of rifles and rifled guns, and 
so diversely appreciated their merits, that to attempt 
t» enter upon the description of even the most noted 
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among them, would be to encroach beyond the limits 
of this article. It may be mentioned, however, that in 
oe U. age ese —— nar = Fite are Fri ih 
emington, , Snider, Ward- Burton, &c., rifles, an 

the Parrott and Gatling guns; — in England, the Whit- 
worth, Jacob, Henry, Snider-converted-Enfield, and Mar- 
tint-Henry rifes, and Armstrong, Blakely, Whitworth, 
Palliser, Fraser, and Mackay gune;—in Germany, the 
rifle known as the needle-gun (siindnadelgewehkr), and 
the Kruppand Kremer guns ;—in France, the Chassepot 
rifle, and the smooth-bore gun. 

Riga, (ri’gah,) a seaport-city of Russia-in-Europe, C. p. 
Livonia, on the Dwina, abt. 9 m. from the gulf of same 
name, and 25 N.N.E. of Mittau. It isa place of large 
trade, exporting chiefly timber, grain, hemp, and flax. 
Pop. 102,043. — The GuLr or R. constitutes a large and 
almost landlocked expanse of water, 100 m. in Ten th 
by 70 in width, situate bet. the coasts of Livonia, Es- 
thonia, and Courland, and connecting on the N. with 
the Gulf of Finland, and &.W. with the Baltic. It con- 
tains the islands of Oesel, Dago, &c., and receives the 
Dwina river. 

Rigging, (rig’ging.) [From rig.] (Naut) The com- 
plete set of ropes and tackling belonging to a ship, by 
which the masts are supported and ascended, and the 
yards and sails worked and managed. 

Righi, (The,) (ré’ge,) a mountain-peak of the Swiss 
Alps, 5 m. from Schwyz, in the cant. of same name. It 
reaches an altitude of 5,905 feet above sea-level, and its 
ascent is a favorite attraction for tourists. 

Right, (rit.) (From A. 8. rigt.) (Geom.) A term often 
used as signifying — as, à right line; but, gener- 
ally, it is opposed to oblique ; thus, a right angle is one 
formed by two lines meeting perpendicularly; a 
oN prism, one whose sides are perpendicular to the 

Rigidity, (rejid’ete.) m L. rigtditas, stiffness. 
—— — toa — of form. In the arts i 

often termed stifness, as distinguished from flexibility. 
The R. of cordage causes the effective and the calcu- 
lated mechanical effects to be extremely different. 

Rigor, (rig’tr,)or Rigour. [L.] (Med.) A sensation of 
cold attended with an involuntary shaking of the entire 
body. It very generally is the precursor of ague or other 
severe illness.— R. Mortis. (Physiol.) The general 
stiffening of the body caused by the simultaneous con- 
traction of all the muscles of the trunk after death. 
The muscular arterial coat also contracts after death, ` 
on division and mechanical irritation, on the applica- 
tion of cold, and beneath the stimulus imparted by 
electricity. 

Riley, (ri‘le,) in Kansas, a N.E.co.; area, 500 sq. m.; C. 
Manhattan. 

Rimini, (re'me-ne,) (anc. Arminum,] a fine city of 
Central Italy, p. Forli, on the Marecchia, near the 
Adriatic Sea. . 17,412. 

Rimose, (ri-méz’.) (From L. rimosus, crackled.) (Bot.) 
Designating that which is full of parallel cracks or fis- 
sures, as the bark of certain trees. 

Rimouski, (re-mooz’ke,) a co. of Canada E., washed by 
the estuary of the St. Lawrence; area, 8,200 sq. m.; 
Rimouski. Pop. 27,418. 

Rinderpest, (rind’ir-pést,) or CATTLE-PLAGUE. (Fur.) 
A contagious disease of cattle, much resembling mur- 
rain, which has wrought extensive mischief in several 
parts of Europe since 1866, but does not seem to have 
still made its appearance in America. In a communi- 
cation to the British Association concerning the experi- 
ments made by him upon cattle with carbolic acid dur- 
ing the rinderpest pestilence in 1867, Dr. Hope states 
that of about 2/0 cows under his charge the majority 
were attacked by the disease, but that by injecting a 
solution of carbolic acid, either through the mouth or 
rectum, he was enabled to recover 111 of them. The 
remainder, not so dealt with, died or had to be slaugh- 
tered. For this reason, he argued that the chemical 
treatment of contagion is much better than the medi- 
cal, both in respect to man and adult animals. 

Rinforzando, (rin-fort-sahn'do,) or Sforzan’do. 

nia fortifying.} ( Mus.) Same as CRESCENDO, q. v. 

mg, (ring.) [From A. 8. hrinc.] (Ast.) An instru- 
ment employed in — the sun's altitude, &c. 

Ring-Armor, or Mall, (-dr’mdr.) (Archeol.) Ar- 
mor made of small steel rings sewn edgewise upon a 
strong body-coat of quilted cloth or leather: worn dur- 
ing the 13th and lith cents. 2.-armor differs from 
chatin-mail in that the rings of the latter interlace with 
one another, and are strongly riveted. 

Ringent, (rin‘jént.) [From L. ringor,I grin.] (Bot.) 
A term applied to an irregular monopetalous labiate 
corolla, when the upper lip is arched, and a distinct gap 
separates it from the under lip. 


Ringgold, (ring’géid,) in Georgia, a vill, C, of Catoosa 
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eo., 287 m. N.W. of Augusta. Here, Nov. 27, 1863, the 
rear-guard of Gen. Bragg’s army, in retreat from Mis- 
sionary Ridge, was, while under command of Gen. Cle- 
burne, attacked and defeated by Gen. Hooker's corps, 
after a desperate action.—In Jowa, a 8.8.W. co.. ad- 
joining Missouri; area, 540 sq. miles; Capital, Mount 


yr. 

Ring-necked Snake. (ZoðL) See CoLUBRIDA. 

BRing'-sail, (-sãl,) or Ring’-rai. (Naut.) A studding- 
sail set upon the gaff of a fore-and-aft sail, and extended 
along the ring-sail boom. 

Ring’ worm, (-wiirm.) (Med.) A disease which ap- 

rs in circular patches on the neck, forehead, or scalp. 

t begins with clusters of little pustules, which form 

scales, leaving a red pimply surface, and destroying the 

roots of the hair as it spreads over the head. It is very 

contagious, and is so capricious that what will effect a 
cure in one case is found quite ineffective in another. 

Bio Branca, (re'o bring’kah,) (‘‘ White River,”) or 
Parima, a Brazilian river having its source in the 8. 

' foothills of the Serra Pecaraima, and joining the Rio 
Negro a few m. above Mour, after a S. flow of 700 m. 
It has many falls and rapids. 

Rio de Janeiro, (-zha-na’ro,) (“River January,”’) a 
seaport-city, metropolis of the empire of Brazil, and C. 
of a p. of the same name, lies on the W. shore of a mag- 
nificent bay, 80 m.W. of Cape Frio, in S. Lat. 22° 54’, W. 
Lon. 43° 7’ 15”. It is renowned for the picturesque 
beauty of its natural] position, being backed by high and 
densely wooded mountains; while in front the bay 
stretches out, dotted with islands timbered to the 
water's edge. R. de J. possesses some fine public build- 
ings, and is, perhaps, the best laid-out city in 8. Amer- 
ica. Its harbor is one of the finest in the world, and 
strongly fortified. Rio (as the name is commonly ab- 
breviated into) is the grand commercial emporium of 
the empire, and carries on an important trade with the 
U. States and Europe. Pop. 275,000, 

Rio de la Plata. See La PLATA. 

Rio Grande, (re'o grdn‘de,) Rio GRANDE DEL NORTE, 
Rio Bravo ve, Norte, or Rio DEL NORTE, a great stream 
of the N. Amer. continent, having its source among the 
Rocky Mts., in Colorado, and, pursuing a tortuous 
course, forms the line of demarcation bet. Texas and 
Mexico, emptying into the Gulf of Mexico below Mata- 
moras; N. Lat. 26°, W. Lon. 979 15’. Its length is 1,800 
m., and the nayigution of its lower part is much ob- 
structed by shoals and rapids. 

Rio Grande do Norte, (-grahn'da do ndr'ta,) 
(“Great River of the North,”’) a river of Brazil, rising 
in the p. Minas-Geraes, and emptying into the Parna- 
hyba, in S. Lat. 20° 30’, after a W. course of 600 m.—A 
p. of Brazil, b. N.E. by the Atlantic. Area, 22,784 sy. m.; 
C. Natal. Pop. 230,000. 

Rie Gran’‘de do Sul, (-sool,) (“Great River of the 
South,”) a river of S. Brazil juining the Sad Francisco 
at Barra-de-Rio-Grande, after a course of 250 m.—A 
8.E. p. of Brazil, otherwise called Sid PEDRO po SUL, 
b. E. by the Atlantic, and W. by the Argentine Re- 
public and Uruguay. Area, 93,796 sq. m. C. Porto 
Alegre. Pop. 120,000.—A seaport of above p.. at the S. 
end of Lake de los Patos; S. Lut. 32° 7’, W. Lon. 62° 8’, 


Pop. 5,000. y 

Rioja, (La,) (re-o/dh,) a town of the Argentine Re- 
public, C. of a W. p. of same name, 120 m. §.8.W. of 
Catamarca. Pep. 4,000. 

Riom, (reŭm,)a manuf. city of France, dept. Puy-de- 
Dôme, 8 m. N.N.E. of Clermont. Zap. 9,000. 

Rio Negro, (-na'gro,) (“Black River,”) or Sauces, a 
river of S. America, rising on the E. slope of the An- 
des, and forming the line of boundary bet. the Argen- 
tine provs. and Patagonia, till it empties into the At- 
lantic Ocean in S. Lat. 41° 4’, W. Lon. 62° 50’, after an 
innavigable course of 700 m.— Another, otherwise 
known as the Guiana, has its source in the U. S. of 
Colombia, N. Lat. 2°, W. Lon. 72° 30’, and making a 
devious course turough Venezuela and Brazil, empties 
into the Amazons at Manaos, after connecting with the 
Orinoco, in Venezuela, by the Cassiquiare. Length, 
1,000 m. 

Rionero., (re-o-na’ro,) a town of S. Italy, p. Potenza, 5 
m. S. of Melfi. Pop. 13,804. 

Rio Pecos, (re'o pa’kéz,) a river of New Mexico, rising 
in San Miguel co., and after a crooked course of 700 in. 
through Texas, emptying into the Rio Grande, in Pres- 
dio co.; N. Lat. 29° 40’, W. Lon, 1029. 

Rio Salado, (-sab-luh'do,) (“Salt River,”) a river of the 
Argentine States, emptying into the La Plata, 95 m. 
8.S.E. of Buenos Ayres, after a course of 400 m.— Also 
another, discharging into the sume river, 210 m. N.W. 
of Buenos Ayres. Length, 1.000 im. 

Biot, (ri’e.) (From A.S. wrevlan.] (Law.) Generally, 
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a tumultuous assembling of two or more persons, whose 
proceedings tend te make a breach of the peace, aad 
who do not disperse at the bidding of the representa 
tives of the law. 

Rio Vermejo, (-vair-ma’ho,) a river of the Argentine 
Confederation, having its embouchure in the Paraguay, 
14 m. 8.W. of Neembugu, after a 8.E. course of 750 m. 

Riparian, (ri-pa’re-dn.) [From L. ripa, a river-bank.} 
Pertaining or having reference to the banks of a river. 
Thus, in Law, a R. proprietor signifies the owner of the 
land bordering one or both sides of a stream or water- 
course, together with the bed of the latter as far as the 
central or navigable channel. 

Ripieno, (re-pe-a’no.) [It.] (Mus.) Full:—a term 
applied in compositions divided into several parta, ta 
denote those of them which are only played bere and 
there so as to fill up the harmony. 

Ripley, mip e) in Indiana, a S.E. co. ; area, 450 sq. m.; 
Capital, Versailles.—In Missouri, a S.S.E. county, b. on 
Arkansas; area, 650 square miles; Capital, Doniphan. 
—In Onin. a village of Brown county, about 56 m. 3.5. 
of Cincinnati. 

Ripon, (rip’tin,) in Wisconsin, a village of Fond du Lao 
co., abt. 81 m. N.W. of Milwaukee. Pop. 2,976. 

Rip-rap, (rip'-rdp.) (Civ. Eng.) A foundation of stones 
loosely huddled together in deep water or in the soft 
bottom of a river-bed. 

Risk, (risk.) [From L. Lat. riscus, danger.) (Insur.\ 
— of loss or damage insured aguinst; as, a sea- 
risk, 

Ristori, ApELamme, (ris-to'rë,) an eminent tragic actress, 
B. in Venetia, Italy, 1821. After a continued series of 
triumphs on the boards of the leading European 
theatres, she crowned the long roll of her successes by 
receiving the applause of the American public, in 1&6u. 

Risus Sardonicus, (ri’stis sdr-dőn'e-kùs.) |L., a sar- 
donic laugh.] (Med.) A convulsive laugh w^ich gives 
a grin and sardonic expression to the face. lt is often 
significatory of tetanus and inflammatiun of the dia 
phragm. 

Ritardando, (ra-tdr-din'do.) [It.] (Afus.) A direc- 
tion to play slower and more slow. 

Ritchie, (rich’e,) in W. Virginia, a N.W. co., drained by 
Hughes River; area, 480 square miles; Capital, Har- 
risville. 

Ritornello, (ra-ér-néllo.) [Et, a return.] (Mus.) 
Strictly, a short repetition, such as that of an echo oF 
the last words of a song; particularly, if it is made after 
a voice by one or more instruments. It is, however, a 
term now employed to express all symphonies, played 
before the voices begin, and sccming to prelude ur in- 
troduce what follows. 

Ritual, (rit‘u-al.) [From L. ritualis, pertaining to re- 
ligious ceremonial.) (Zccl.) A book or manual con- 
taining the rites, or directing the order and manner to 
be observed in celebrating religious ceremonies, and 
performing divine worship in churches. 

Rive-de-Gier, (reev-dvo(7-zhr’a,) a manuf. town of 
France, dep. Loire, on the Gier, 13 m. N.E. ot St. Etienne, 
Pop. 18,752. 

River, (rivăr.) (re: rivière; L. rivus, a brook.) Geog.) 
A large stream of water flowiug through a channel, or 
low part of land, till it empties into the ocean, a kike, or 
another river. Rivers ure the result of the natural tem- 
dency of water, as of all other bodies, to obey the iaw 
of gravitation by moving downwards to the lowest posi- 
tion it can reach. The supply of water for the lorma- 
tion of rivers, though apparently derived from varieus 
sources, as from rain-clouds, springs, lakes, ut from the 
melting of anow, is really due only to atmospheric pre- 
cipitation; for springs are merely collections of rain- 
water; lakes are collections of mìn or spring-water in 
natural hollows, and snow is merely rain in a state of 
congelation. The rills issuing from springs and from 
surface<lrainage unite during their dowuward course 
with other streams, forming rtvulets; these, after a 
further course, unite to form rivers, which, receiving 
fresh accessions in their course from tributaries subor- 
dinate rivers or rivulets) and their feeders ithe tribue 
turies of tributaries), sweep onward through ravines, 
and over precipices, or crawl with almost imperceptible 
motion across wide, flat plains, till they reach their 
lowest level in ocean, sea, or lake. The path of a river 
is called its course; the hollow channel along which it 
flows, its bed: and the tract of country from which it 
and its subordinates draw their supplies of water, ite 
basin, or drainage-area. 

Rivet, (riv’it.) [From Fr. river] (Mech) A metalac 
espiral pin let into the junction of two pieces ot metal 
or wood, aud broadened at the head after insertion by 
hammering, so as to keep both rivet and uttachment 
tirmly uvited together. 
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Riviere du Loup, (riv’ea doo loop,) [Fr., “ Wolf's 
River,’’]in Lower a town of Maskinonge co., 58 
m. N.E. of Montreal. . 2,925. ` 

Rivière Onelle, (-00-d!',) in Lower Canada, a vill. of 
Kamouraska co., 80 m. below Quebec. Pop. 2,016. 


Rivoli, (re’vo-le,) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Turin, 
on the Dora, 9 m. W. of the city of Turin. 11,000. 
Rix-dollar, (rike-ddl/ir.) (Dan. rigsdaler.) (Camb.) 


In Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and the Netherlands, 
a silver coin current at different values in different 

laces, according to the country where it is minted, 
from 60 cents to $1.08. As money of account at the 
Custom-House, the rix-dollar of Bremen is deemed to 
be of the value of 7854 cents. 

Rizah, (re'zah,) or Rizeg, a seaport of Turkey-in-Asia, 
on the Black Sea, 35 m. S.E. of Trebizond. Pop. 30,000. 

Roach, (réch.) [From A. S. reohche.] (Zotl.) The Cy- 
prinus rutilus,an European fresh-water fish, fam. Cy- 
prinide. It is abt. one pound in weight. 

Road, (réd.) (Civil Engineer.) Ground appropriated for 
travel, forming a communication between one city, 
town, or place, and another. Roads for wheeled car- 
riages are now principally made by stones, broken up 
into small pieces, and bound together with tho earth, 
which is called macadamizing, from the name of the 
person with whom tho plan originated. Though canals 
and railroads have, to a great extent, superseded the 
common highways, they are still essential auxiliaries 
to the development of the natural resources of a coun- 
try.—(Nuut.) A Rond, or Roadstead, is a place of an- 
chorage for ships, distinguished from a harbor by being 
at some distance from the shore. 

Roan, (rén.) (Fr. rouan.) Of a color between yellow 
and gray, that is to say, of a sorrel hue strongly in- 
clining towards red: —commonly said of a horse. — 
Among bookbinders, a kind of leather manufactured 
out of sheepskin, in imitation of morocco. 

Roane, (ro/dn,)in Tennessce,an E. central co. ; area, 600 
t4: m.; C. Kingston. Php. 15,622. — In W. Virginia, a 

. central co. ; area, 350 sq. m.; C. Spencer. 

Roanne, (ro'än,)a town of France, dep. Loire, on the 
Loire, 40 m. of Lyon. Pop. 14,500. 

Roanoke, (ro-din-dk’,) in Virginia, a W.S.W. co., drained 
by Staunton River. Area, 180 sq. m. C. Salem. Pop. 
9,350. — A river which is formed in Mecklenburg co. by 
the junction of the Dan and Staunton rivers, and, en- 
tering N. Carolina, empties into Albemarle Sound bet. 
Washington nd Bertie cos, after a tortuous course 
(including the Staunton) of 450 m. — ROANOKE ISLAND, 
a small island 13 m. long, was a strongly-fortified point 
of the Confederates during the Civil War. Its reduction 
being an object of the highest importance, a powerful 
expedition under Gen. Burnside, of upwards of 100 vee- 
sels, carrying 16,000 troops and a battery of artillery, 
was detailed to accomplish that purpose. This they 
succeeded in doing, Feb. llth, 1862, after a determined 
resistance on the part of the garrison, 4,000 of whom 
were taken prisoners. The loss in killed and wounded 
was heavy on both sides. 

Roaring, (rér’ing.) [From A.S. rarian, to bellow.] 
(Far.) A disorder which affects the windpipe of a 
horse; it is characterized by a loud, wheezy breathing. 

Roasting, (rést’ing.) [From Ger. rosten, to place be- 
fore a fire.) (Mefall.) The separation of volatile bodies 
from those which are more fixed, by the combined ac- 
tion of air and fire; it is, generally, the first process in 
the reduction of metals. The ores are kept for some 
time at a temp. below their fusing points, which expels 
the sulphur, arsenic, carbonic acid, &c. 

Robbery, (réb'biir-e.) [From Eng. rob.) (Law.) A 
larceny from the person, preceded by violence or the 
fear of violence, This offence is punishable by penal 
servitude for life, or for any term of not less than seven 
years, or by imprisonment fur any term not exceeding 
three years. 

Robert, (rdb’tirt,).the name of the following European 
monarchs and princes, who make a figure in history: 
Kıxas or France: R. I., son of Robert the Strong, Duke 
of France, was proclaimed in lieu of Charles the Simple 
by the revolted barons in 922, and in the following year 
fell ina battle gained over his rival.— R. II. s. his father 
Hugues Capet, in 1024, and after a peaceful reign D. in 
1031.— Kinas or Narirs RB. of Anjou, son of Charles 
II., s. him as king of Naples in 1509. He waged war 
against the Emperor, and Dp. in 1343.— Kings oP Scor- 
LAND: R. I. See Bruce ‘Ropert).— R. II., B. 1316, 
first of the royal race of Stuart, served as regent of the 
kingdom 1338-41, and 1346-57. In 1371 he s. David II. 
on the throne, carried an unsuccessful war against Eng- 
land, and D. in 1390. — R. III., B. 1340, s. h@s father, the 
preceding, in 1390. He also waged a disastrous war 

* against England, and D. in 1406.— DUKES oF NOR- 
MANDI: A. I styled Le DIABLE, (“the Devil,”) s. his 
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brother Richard ITI. in 1027, made a pilgrimage to Pal- 
estine, and D. in 1035; was s. by his son, William, after- 
ward the “Conqueror ” of England. 

Robert, Louis Leropo.p, (ro-bair’,) a distinguished 
French painter, B. in Neufch&tel, 1794, studied under 
Girardet and David, and settled in Italy, where he com- 
mitted suicide at Venice, in 1835. Among his best works 
may be cited The Neapolitan Improvisator, The Reapers 
of the Pontine Marshes, and The ure of the Fishere 
men of the Adriatic. 

Roberts, Davin, (réb/tirte,) an eminent English land- 
scape-painter, B. 1796. Among his most noted works 
are: Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, Ruins of the 
Great — at Karnak, and The Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. D. 1864. 

Robertson, WILLIAM, (rõb'ŭrt-sŭn,) a Scottish histo- 
rian, B. in co. Edinburgh, 1721. He early entered the 
Scottish church, where he became leader of the moder- 
ate party, and in 1762 was made principal of Edint-urgh 
University. D. 1798. His literary reputation is based 
upon his History of Scotland (1759); History of the Em- 
peror Charles V. (1769); and History of America (1777). 

KRob’ertson, in Tennessee, a N. co., on the Kentucky 
border; area. 500 square miles; Capital, Springfleld.— 
In Tezas, an E. central county, drained by the Brazos 
river; area, 840 sq m.; Capital, Owensville. 

Robeson, (rvb’e-stin,) in N. Carolina, a §.co.; area, 900 
sq. m.; C. Lumberton. 

Ro pierre, MAXIMILIEN MARIER ISIDORE, (rób'ais- 
peer; Fr. pron. ro-baiz-pe-a’,) a French revolutionist, B. 
at Arras, 1758. After etudying law and gaining scme 
distinction as an advocate, he ey the States-Gen- 
eral in 1789 as one of the representafives of Artois. In 
that assembly he soon made his mark as a rabid demo- 
crat, and attached himself to the Jacobin body. In 
1792 the city of Paris elected him one of its deputies to 
the Convention, where he speedily became the leader 
of the Mountain party in its struggle with the Giron- 
dins. Over the latter, with the help of the Commune 
of Paris and the mob, he achieved a decisive triumph in 
June, 1793. After this he inaugurated the Reign of 
Terror, by constituting himself president of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and associating along with him 
Couthon and St. Just. In 170, being by this time in 
possession of almost unlimited power, R. opened the 
regime of the guillotine by first sacrificing his Girone 
dist rivals, and then sending indiscriminately to their 
death, thousands of innocent persums of both sexes. 
The excesses of this monster at last raised against him 
a strong combination of opponents, and the Convention 
declaring him an outlaw, X. perished under the guillo» 
tine, July 28, 17%. 

Robin, — (Zodl.) See TURDIDÆ. 

Rob’‘in . See Hoop (Rosin). 

Robinson, EDWARD, (rcov’in-siin,) an eminent American 
biblical writer, B. in Conn,1794. After studying Orien- 
tal languages und literature at Paris and Halle, R. be 
came prof. of biblical literature in the Union Theologie 
cal Seminary, New York city. In 141 he piad 
after a previous course of travel in Palestine, Bibli 
Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Prtrea, 
for which he received the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. He afterwards pube 
lished The Harmony of the Four Gospels (iu Greek), and 
Bibliotheca Sacra. D. 1863. 

Rob Roy, (roi) a Highland freebooter, B. abt. 1600, ase 
sumed the surpame of CAMPBELL, after the proscription 
of the clan Macgregor, to which he belonged by birth, 
He serve@in the rising of 1715, and his exploits and ad- 
ventures form a favorite subject of Scottish sqng and 
story; Sir W. Scott has, in particular, made him the 
hero of one of his most admirable novels. D. 1735. 

Rocambole, (rék’dim-bol.) (Bot.) The Allium scoro- 
doprasum, a plant resembling common garlic in its 
habits, although larger in all its parts. 

Rochambeaau, JEAN Bartistt DONATIEN DE VIMEUR, 
MARQUIS DH, (ro-shén(g)-bo’,) a marshal of France, B. ut 
Vendome, 1725, entered the military service, and distin- 
guished himself in Minorca, at Crefeld, and at Minden, 
In 1780 he was given the command of a force of 6,000 
French troops sent to aid the American revolutioni~ts; 
contributed to the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
in 1781; and, in 1792, commanded a French army agaiust 
the Austrians. D. 18vU7, 

Rechdale, (roch’dal,) a manuf. borough of England, 
co. Lancaster, 12 m. N.N.E.of Manchester. Pop. 44,558, 

Rochefort, (rdsh‘for,) a seaport and naval station and 
arsenal of France, dep Charente-Inuférieure, on the 
Charente, 18 m. S.E. of La Rochelle. IVp. 30,151. 

Rochelle Salt, (ro-shal’.) [Named after La Rochelle, 
France.) (Chem.) The popular name of the tartrate 
of potash and soda; itis employed as a purgative, being 
one of the ingredients of Seidlitz-powder, 
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Rochester, (rich’és-tiir,) a city of Ungiand, co. Kent, | Rockland, (rék/ldnd,) in Maine, a 


on the Medway, 36 m. E.8.E. of London. Pop. 18,144. 
Boch’ester, in Minnesota, a town, C. of Olmstead co., 
about 70 m. 8.S.W. of St. Paul. —In New 
York, a flourishing city, C. of Monroe co., on the Gene- 
see, 7 m. from its mouth in Lake Ontario, and 260 N.W. 
of New York city. Its advantageous location, connect- 
ing as it does with the great lakes by the Genesee river, 
with the Erie and Genesee canals, and with the great 
railroads of the State, render R. a place of high com- 
mercial importance. It is the chief seat of the flour- 
trade of the U. States, and has, in addition, extensive 
manufs. of woollen and cotton goods, leather, and iron. 


Rochet, — [Fr., from L. Lat. rochetum, an outer 
robe.| ( .) In the Roman Catholic Church, a kind 
of white linen surplice, worn by priests and bishops 
while officiating ; at Mass the alb is placed over it. 

Rock, (rdk.) [From A.S. roc.] (Geol.) The name given 
to those distinct mineral masses which form the crust 
of the globe, whether composed of hard or soft materials, 
clay and sand being included in the term. With refer- 
ence to their origin rocks may be classed as:— 1. 
Aqueous or sedimentary, the result of deposition in water. 
These are stratified, that is, arranged in layers or beds, 
and most of them are fossiliferous. 2. Volcanic rocks, 
those that have been produced at the surface of the 
earth by the action of subterranean heat. Basalt and 
Trachyte belong to this class. 3. Plutonic rocks, those 
that have been produced by subterranean heat deep 
within the earth and under great pressure, such as 
Granite and Syenite. 4. Metamorphic rocks, those that 
were originally sedimentary, and still retain more or 
less the marks of stratification, but have been made to 
assume a crystalline structure by the action of heat. 
To this type belong Gneiss and mica schist. The rocks 
of the last two classes seldom contain fossils, and those 
of the second only occasionally and by accident. 

Rock, in Wisconsin, a 8. co., adjoining Illinois; area, 
770 sq. m.; C. Janesville. 

Rockaway, (rdk’a-wa,) a low, four-wheeled carriage, 
with full standing top, and containing two seats. 

— — (rék’ah-wa,) in New Jersey, a town of 
Morris co., 9 m. N. of Morristown. It is in the centre of 
an important mining dist., and has extensive iron- 
works. Pop. 6,445. 

Rockbridge, (rdk’brij,) in Virginia, a W. co.; area, 
780 sq. m.; C. Lexington. 

Rockcastle, (-k:ds'l,) in Kentucky, a 8.E. central co.; 
area, 300 sq. m.; C. Mount Vernon. 

Rock’-crystal, (-kris‘tdl.) (Min.) See Quartz. 

Rock’-dove. (Zoöl.) See COLUMBIDÆ. 

— (rék’ét.) (From Ital. rochetto.] ( Pyro- 
echnics.) An artificial firework, consisting of 
a cylindrical case of paper, filled with a com- 
position of combustible ingredients, generally 
saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, or gunpow- 
der: this refers to the compound for signal 
R. Those R. which, being tied to a stick and 
fired, ascend into the air and there burst, pre- 
senting a shower of stars, are composed of a 
mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, sulphide of an- 
timony, mealed powder, and isinglass. The 
distance at which signal R. may be seen, va- 
ries between 35 and 40 m.; and the time occu- 
pied in ascending from 7 to 10 seconds.. Bot.) 
See HESPERIS. 

Rockford, (rdk/fird,) in Minois, a manuf. 
city, C. of Winnebago co., on Rock River, 92 
m. W.N.W. of Chicago. 

Rockingham, (rék’ing-dm,) in N. Carolina, 
a N. co. b. on Virginia; area, 600 sq. m.; C. 2 
Wentworth.—In New Hampshire, a S.E. co., © 
washed by the Atlantic; area, 750 square ~~ 
miles; Capitals, Exeter and Portsmouth.—In ~ 
Virginia, a N.W. county; area, 900 sq. miles; =- 
Capital, Harrisonburg. 


Rock’ing-stones, (rdk'ing-stinz,.) or Lo 


GAN-STONES. (Archxol.) Druidical stones com- 

mon in Brittany, France, and in several parts 

of England and Wales. teed consist of an immense 
mass, With a slightly rounded base resting on a flat sur- 
face of rock below, which is so nearly balanced, that its 
poise can be rocked or agitated by the motion of a 
child’s hand. These stones have been variously ac- 
counted for by antiquaries, and there are many tradi- 
tions connected with them. 

Rock Edland, (-i’/dnd,) in Minois, a N.W. co., border- 
ing on Iowa; area, 350 sq. m.; C. Rock Island. Pop. 
29,783. — A flourishing city, C. of above co., at the foot 
oi the Upper Rapids of the Mississippi, 182 m. W. by 8. 
of Chicago. Here is a U. S. govt. manufactory for arms 
and ammunition, $ 
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—— C. of 
Knox co., on the 8.W. side of Penobscot Bay, 40 m. 8.B. 
of Augusta. It has important manufactures, and is 
largely interested in shipbuilding and the fisheries. 

—In New York,a county, near the 
New Jersey line; area, 200 square miles; Capital, New 
City. 


Rock-salt. (Min.) Common salt (chloride of sodium) 


occurring as a mineral and in a solid form. See 
SODIUM. 


Rocky Mountains, (The,)(ròk'e,) a great alpine 


system of N. America, ramified into two principal 
chains, of which the E. extends from the frontier of 
Mexico on the S., as far as the Arctic Ocean in N. Lat, 
70°; and the W., skirting the Pacific coast, reaches to 
Prince William’s Sound, in N. Lat. 60°. The basin of 
territory occupied by the Rocky M. covers the entire 
surface extending from the Californian coast of the Pa- 
cific as far inland E. as Nebraska: in other words, it 
represents an area of some 980,000 sq. m. The eastern 
R. M., or main chain, is divided into several ranges, that 
farthest S. being known as the Sierra Madre. Farther 
N. it sends out outlying sierras and isolated peaks, such 
as Pike's Peak, 14,146 ft., Los Peak, 14,271 ft. and the 
Spanish Peaks, all in Colorado, N. of these, and inclin- 
ing more to the W., is the Wahsatch Range. The W. 
chain comprises the several ridges of the Sierra Nevada, 
Blue Mountains, and the Coast and Cascade Ranges. The 
highest summit of the R. M. system is Mount St. Elias, 
in Alaska, 17,900 ft. above sea-level, and the loftiest 
point of land on the N. Amer. continent. 

. (ro-ko’/ko.) [Etymol. unsettled.] (Arch.) The 
name given to that florid, arabesque-like style of archi- 
tecture which followed and sy os I upon the pa 
liar modes current in France during the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and XV. 


Rocroi, or Rocroy, (rõk'rwaw,) a fortified town of 


France, dep. Ardennes, 15 m. N.W. of Mezieres, famous 
for the victory gained by the French arms, under the 
Prince de Condé, over an * Spanish and Walloon 
army, May 19, 1643. . 1,500. 

vii rid.) fA. 8. sie songs A measure of length, 
containing 514 yards, or 1634 ft.; four rods make a 
Gunter's Chain, q. V. 


ga po (ro-dén'’shah,) or Ro’pents. [From L. rodo, 


? 
I gnaw.] (Zoöl.) An O. of animals, comprising all the 
gnawing mammalia. They have two long chisel-shaped 
incisors in each jaw; between the incisors and molars 
there is a vacant space without canines, and the lower 
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Fig. 565. — PORCUPINE, (fam. Hystricidæ.) 


jaw is so articulated as to allow an horizontal motion 
only from back to front. To this order belong the 
beaver, hare, squirrel, rat, and porcupine (Fig. 565). 


Rodgers, Jony, (rdj’iirs,) an American commodore, B. 


in Maryland, 1771, took a glorious part in the naval 
operations against the French, Tripoli, and the English, 
He became President of the Board of Navy Commis- 
sioners in 1815, and was given the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet in 1824. D. 1838. 


Rodgers, Jonn an American naval officer, son of the 


preceding, B. in Maryland, 1809. He entered the navy 
in 1825, served with distinction in the attack on Port 
Royal, Nov,, 1861, and in the attack on Fort Sumter, 
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April, 1863. He afterwards captured the Confederate 
inon-clad Atlanta. In 1870, he was appointed rear- 
admiral in the U. 8. navy. : 

Rodney, GEORGE BRYDGES, LoRrD, (rdd’ne,) a distin- 

ished English admiral, B. at Walton-on- es, in 
718; D. 179 

Rodolph (or Rudolph) or HarssBURG, (ro’ddlf,) 
founder of the Austrian monarchy, was son of Albert 
IV., Count of Hapsburg in Switzerland, and was R. in 
1218. Early in life he served under Frederick II. in 
Italy, and aided Ottocar of Bohemia in his expedition 
against the Prussian infidels in 1255. In 1273 he was 
elected and crowned Emperor of Germany at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He characterized his reign by making vari- 
ous reforms in the system of govt., and by repressing 
the power of the disaffected nobles. D. 1291. — R. II., 
B. 1552, s. his father, Maximilian II., in 1576. He op- 
posed the Reformation, and lost the kingdom of Hun- 

* Bohemia by the revolt of his brother Mathias. 

Rodosto, (ro-dés'to,) a town of Turkey in Europe, eya- 
let Roumania, near the Sea of Marmora. Pop. 18,000. 

Roe, (ro.) [A.8.] (Zodl.) The female of any cervine 
species. — The seed or spawn of fishes. 

—— Joun A., (rdb’ling,) an American civil en- 
gineer, B. in Muhlhausen, Prussia, 1806. He emigrated 
to the U. States in 1831, and in course of years became 
the designer and constructor of many great public 
works; among them the Canal Aqueduct across the 
— River at Pittsburg, the Monongahela Sus- 

ension Bridge, at the same place, the Suspension 
ridge at Niagara, the Ohio Bridge at Cincinnati, &c. 
D. 1870, having just before projected the bridge over the 
East River, to connect the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn, completed by his son and opened to travel in 1883. 

Routgen, WiHetm Conran, the discoverer of the 
“ X Rays,” is of Dutch origin, and was born in 1856. 
He began his university studies in Zurich, and from 
there followed Professor Kundt to Würzburg, and 
afterward to Strasburg, in whose university he acted 
us Kundt's assistant in 1873. In 1875 he became pro- 
fessor of physics and mathematics at the Agricultural 
Academy in Wiirtemberg, in 1876 he returned to Stras- 
burg, in 1879 became professor at Giessen, and since 
1388 has held a professorship at Wurzburg University. 
He has written several works on scientific sul jects, and 
of late years has studied the effects of electricity when 

assed through various gases, also the absorption of 

eat rays by steam and gases. His discovery of the 
rays which he has named ‘‘ X rays” came by chance 
when he was «yper menting with vacuum tubes. He 
studied them thoroughly, however, before making his 
discovery public. See X Rays. 

Rogers, Samve. (réj’tirz), an English poet, B in Lon- 
don, 1763; D. 1855. His principal works are Pleasures 
of Memory: Human Life; and Jtaly. 

Rohan, Lovis RENE EDOUARD, CARDINAL PRINCE DE, 
'vo-0"'), B.in Paris,1734, after serving as Ambassador to 
Vienna in 1772, became a cardinal in 1778. He patron- 
ized Cagliostro, and underwent a trial and acquittal 
for hit complicity in the affair of the 


Diamond Necklace. D. 1808. 
Roland, (roland) [It. Orlando.] A fa- 


mous hero, whose exploits are recorded 
in many of the romances of chivalry, 
such as the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
the Roland Amoureux of Ricardo, and the 
Chanson of Roland. He was one of the pal- 
adins, and supposed nephew, of Charle- 
magne, which monarch he accompanied 
on his expedition into Spain. Returning 
thence, he fell in the battle of Ronces- 
valles in 778. 

Roll, (rél.) [Fr. role.] (Arch.) A round 
moulding much used in Gothic architec- 
ture. It is also modified by the introduc- 
tion of a fillet, and is then called the roll- 
and-fillet moulding. —( Mil.) Long-roll is 
a sustained roll beaten on the drums, by 
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way of signal for the troops to form {nto « SSA N aN 


line when about to face the enemy.— Roll- 


Romaic, (ro-ma'ik.) ( 
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A name given by seamen to waves of unusually large 
size that set in along a coast without being formed by 
the action of the wind. — (Zoél.) The Coracias garrula, 
an European bird of the Crow family. 


Rollin, CHARLES, (rotada) a French historian, B 


in 
Paris, 1661, became prof. of eloquence at the College of 
France in 1688; D. 1741. His Ancient History (12 vols., 
1730-8) is a work that has passed through many edi- 
tions, and enjoyed much popularity. 


Rolling, (rdl’/ling.) [From Eng. roll.) (Naut.) The 


oscillation or partial revolution effected by the action 
of the waves round the centre of gravity of a ship; it 
is experienced least when the centre of gravity coin- 
cides most closely with the load-water-line.— R. Fire. 
(Mil.) A discharge of musketry, kept up in rapid suc 
cession by troops formed in line. —R.-Mill. ( Metall.) A 
machine for working metals into plates, or bars which 
are wanted of an even thickness. These mills are 
chiefly employed in drawing out iron bars after they 
have been manufactured into bar-iron by the forge- 
hammer.—R.-Press. ( Mech.) An engine consisting of 
two or more rollers or cylinders, used in calendering 
and waving cloth, taking —— from steel- or 
lio. Gate engravings, &c., &c. 


Rollo, (rol'lo,) a Norwegian sea-rover, B. abt. 860, made a 


descent into Normandy, which was ceded to him by 
Charles le Simple in 911. Rollo embraced the Christian 
religion, married the daughter of the French king, 
assumed the title of Duke of Normandy, and was the 
ancestor of William the Conqueror. D. abt. 925. 


Romagna, (The,) (ro-mahn'yah,) a division of Cen- 


tral Italy, formerly included in the Papal legations of 
Ravenna, Forli, A rs ane Ferrara. 

hilol.) The language of the 
modern Greeks, who call themselves Romans, an ap- 
pellation which has survived the overthrow of the 
Roman Empire of the East established at Constanti- 
nople. The language differs from the ancient Greek 
chiefly by the abbreviation of words, indifference to 
the old inflexions, and the infusion of foreign words 
and expressions. 


Roman, (ro’mdn.) [From L. Romanus.] Adjectively, 


that which pertains or has reference to Rome, or its in- 
habitants.—( Script.) A member of the Christian Church 
at Rome, to which St. Paul addressed an epistle; and 
which consisted of converts from Judaism and hea- 
thenism.—(Print.) The upright printing-letters now 
in ordinary use, as distinguished from Italic charac- 
ters. —R. Candle. (Pyrotechnics.) A firework in the 
form of a candle, which emits a series of bright stars 


` in succession.—R. Cement. (Building.) A cement ob- 


tained by the calcination of argillaceous limestone con- 
taining silicate of alumina. The stone being burnt, the 
carbonic acid is expelled, and, when water is added, a 
hydrated silicate of lime and alumina is formed. 


Ro’man Architecture. Rome under the Empire 


was the capital of the world, and attracted artists from 
every country. The result was that the architecture 
of Rome became a mixed style. It was all imported, 
and partook of the character of the importers. Its 
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call, signifies the calling over the names Fig. 566. — TRANSVERSE SECTION OF BASILICA OF MAXENTIUS. 


of the men who constitute any part of a 
military force. 

Boller, (rél'liir.) [From roll.] (Surg.) A long and broad 
vanags usually of linen cloth, to be rolled round any 
o part of the bod .—( Mach.) A piece of wood, iron, brass, 
c., of a cylindrical form, used in the construction of 
several machines, both in husbandry and the arts. — 
(Typog.) Among printers, a wooden cylinder coated with 
a composition of molasses and glue, and revolving upon 
iron rod intersecting its centre ; it is used for inking 
the form of type prior to taking an impression. —( Naut.) 


great interest is, that it isa mixture and amalgamation 
of all the ancient styles, and the starting-point for all 
the modern styles. R. A. differs considerably from the 
Grecian, both in general aspect and in the details; it 
also embraces two additional orders, the Tuscan and 
Composite, which were unknown to the Greeks. The 
mouldings are rounder and often more prominent; the 
enrichments both in design and execution are bolder, 
and are frequently used in greater profusion, while 
figures are comparatively seldom introduced; the em- 
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tablatures in many cases are broken over the columns; 
the pediments are steeper, and the shafts of the col- 
amns, instead of diminishing in a straight line from 
the base to the capital, are very often slightly curved. 
The arch also (Fig. 566), which appears to have been 
unknown to the Greeks, was brought into general use 
by the Romans, and greatly affected the character of 
their architecture; at its first introduction it was made 
subordinate to the columns and entablature, but it 
soon came to be regarded as a more important prin- 
ciple, and was adopted as one of the leading features: 
many late R. buildings have been vaulted. In general 
appearance R. A. is less chaste and simple than the 
Grecian, but it is bolder, richer, and more imposing. 
Ro’man Cath/olic Church. The name com- 
monly given to that system of Christianity which, re- 
garding the Bishop of Rome, or Pope, as its spiritual 
ead, maintains that the title of Cutholic or Universal 
belongs exclusively to itself, and has for followers the 
great majority of the whole body of Christians, its last 
statistics presenting a total of about 200,000,000, against 
about 100,000,000 Protestants of all denominations, and 
80,000,000 belonging to the Eastern, or Greek, Church. 
Ita history begins with the pastoral commission given 
after Christ's resurrection to the Apostle St. Peter, who, 
about the year 67, sealed his apostolic labors with mar- 
tyrdom in the city of Rome, which event attached his 
office to that see. From that time down to the Reformi- 
tion, the history of the R. C. C. is, in fact, the history 
ef Christianism. It has since passed through long and 
critical struggles, summed up in this work under the 
names by which they are known in history. The doc- 
trinal system of the ÆR. C. C. may be best explained: 
from her latest authentic creed, that commonly called | 
of Pius V., drawn up as a summary of all the authori- 
tative teaching down to that time, including the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, and which ie as folluwa: 
“I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker ot 
heaven and earth, of all things visible and invisible, 
and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of 
God, born of the Father, before all ages; God of God ; 
Light of Light; true God of the true God; begotten, 
not made; consubstantial with the Father, by whom 
all things were made. Who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven, and was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was maide 
man. He was crucified also for us under Pontius Pi- 
late, suffered, and was buried. And the third day he 
rose again according to the Scriptures; he ascended 
into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of the Father, 
and shall come again with glory to judge the living 
and the dead; of whose kingdom there shall be no end. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life, 
who proceeds from the Father and the Son, who, 
together with the Father and the Son, is adored and 
glorified; who spoke by the prophets. And in one 
holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. I confess one 
baptism fer the remission of sins; and I look for the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to 
come. Amen. I most steadfastly admit and embrace 
the apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, and all other 
observances and constitutions of the game Church. I 
also admit the Holy Scriptures, according to that sense 
which our holy mother the Church hath held and doth 
hold ; to whom it belongeth to judge of the true sense 
and interpretation of the Scriptures; neither will I ever 
take and interpret them otherwise than according to 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers. I also profess 
that there are truly and properly seven sacraments of 
the new law, instituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, and 
necessary for the salvation of mankind, though not all 
for every one: to wit — Baptism, Confirmation, the Eu- 
charist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Order, and Matri- 
mony; and that they confer grace; and that of these, 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Order cannot be repeated 
` without sacrilege. I also receive and admit the received 
and approved ceremonies of the Catholic Church, used 
in the solemn administration of the aforesaid sacra- 
ments. I embrace and receive all and every one of the 
things which have been defined and declared in the 
holy Council of Trent concerning original sin and justi- 
fication. I profess, likewise, that in the Mass there is 
offered to God a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice 
for the living and the dead; and that in the most holy 
sacrament of the Eucharist there is truly, really, and 
substantially the Body and Blood, together with the 
soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that 
there is made a conversion of the whole substance of the 
breud into the Body, and of the whole substance of the 
wine into the Blood; which conversion the Catholic 
Church calleth Transubstantiation. I also confess that 
under either kind alone Christ is received whole and 
entire, and a true sacrament. I constantly hold that 
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there isa Purgatory, and that the souls therein detained 
are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. Likewise, 
that the saints feigning together with Christ are to be 
honored and invocated, and that they offer prayers to 
God for us, and that their relics are to be held in venere 
ation. I most firmly assert that the Images of Christ, 
of the Mother of God, ever Virgin, and also of other 
saints, ought to be had and retained, and that due honor 
and veneration are to be given them. I also affirm that 
the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the 
Church, and that the use of them is most wholesome ta 
Christian people. I acknowledge the holy Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman Church for the mother and mistress 
of all churches; and I promise true obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome, successor of St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. I likewise un- 
doubtingly receive and profess all other things deliv- 
ered, defined, and declared, particularly by the holy 
Council of Trent; and I condemn, reject, and anathe- 
matize all things contrary thereto, and all heresies 
which the Church hath condemned, rejected, and anath- 
ematized. I do at this present freely profess, and sin- 
cerely hold this true Catholic faith, out of which no one 
can be saved ; and I promise most constantly to retain 
and confess the same entire and inviolate, by God's as- 
sistance, to the end of my life.” In addition to these 
articles, the R. C. C. has, since the compilation of the 
creed of Pius V., defined certain further articles in 
the controversy of grace, and still more recently those 
of the Immaculate tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and the Infaliibility of the . The R. C.C. has in 
the United Statea, in the year 1889, 1 cardinal, 13 arch- 
bishops, 71 ae 7,996 priests, 7,424 churches, 124 
seminaries and colleges, 3,024 parish schools, 519 hos- 
pitals, orphanagesand asylums, and a total membership 
of 7,855,294, See CARDINAL, CONCLAVE, Pops, CoUNCIL, 
MoNACHIsM, &c. 

Romance, (ro-mdns’.) (Fr. roman ; L. Lat. romanctum.] 

Lit.) Bee Nove. —( -) A small piece of vocal or 
nstrumental music, of a ballad-like character: —it is 
often written as romansa.—(Phdol.) The name given 
to those modern languages which derive from the anc. 
Roman or Latin. They are six in number, being the 
languages of France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Roumania, 
and the Swiss Grisons. They are all corrupt or modi- 
fied forms of Latin, mingled with many words of the 
anc. dialects of the country. 

Romanese, (ro-mdn-cer’.) (Philol.) The language 
spoken by the Wallachs, or people of Roumania. 

Bomanesrque, (ro-mdn-ésk’.) (Fr. (Aren) See AR- 
CHITECTURE. — (Patnting.) A term often applied to any 
arane and imaginary representation of animals and 
foliage. 

Romanic, (ro-mdn'tk.) (Philol) Pertaining or hav- 
ing reference to that class of dialects or langu 
which deduce their origin from the Old Roman. 8 
RomMANCE. : 

Ro’man Law. See Civil Law. 

Romanoff, (ro-mah’ndf,) Romanov, or Romanow, the 
surname of the reigning imperial dynasty of Russia, 
founded by MicHarEL Froporovitca, son of the Metro- 
politan of Rustov, who was elected Czar in 1613, in his 
16th year, and D. 1645. The dynasty of R. became ex- 
tinct in 1732, in the person of the Empress Elizabeth, 
who was succeeded by her — Peter III., the 
founder*of the Romanoff-Oldenburg or Remanoff-Hol~ 
stein-Gottorp dynasty. 

Romans, (Epistle to the.) (Script.) One of the 
books of the New Testament, written by the Apostle 
Paul abt. a. D. 58, and addressed to the Christian Church 
at Rome. 

Romansch, (ro-mdnsh'.) (Philol.) The dialect spoken 
by the inhabitants of the Swiss canton of the Grisons. 
Romanticism, (ro-miin'te-sizm.) [Fr. romantisme.} 

(Zit.) A term introduced within the last thirty years 
to denote the style followed by the novelists of the 
modern French school, viz. : — Balzac, Sue, Victor Hugo, 

George Sand, the two Dumases, &c. 

Romanus, (ro-ma’nés,) the name of several Byzan- 
tine emperors; the most prominent of them having 
been R. IV. (DIOGENES), who s, to the throne by marry- 
ing Eudoxia, the widow of Constantine Ducas, 1068. 
He gained successes over the Turks in Asia Minor, and 
was deposed and put to death by Michael VIL in 1072 

Roma’‘nus, a pope, s. Stephen VI., 598, and D. in the 
following year. 

Romanzogq, (ryso-mauhkn'tsof.) or RoMaNzow, the pa- 
tronymic of a noble Russian house, of which the most 
noteworthy members were: 1. PETER ALEXANDROVITCH, 
Count, B. 1725; D. 1796. He defeated the Turks in @ 
great battle on the Kagool in 1770, and concluded the 
great treaty of Koutchouk - Kainardjii. 2. NICHOLAS, 
aon of the preceding, B. 1754, became minister uf foreign 
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affairs in 1807, and gave a liberal patronage to science 
and literature. D. 1826 


Rome, (rém.) [L. and It. Roma.) A famous city of Eu- 


~ 


rope, in Central Italy, renowned as having been the 


cap. of the greatest empire of antiquity, and, in more | 


modern times, the metropolis of Christendom, stands 
upon both banks of the Tiber, 115 m. N.E. of Naples, 
in N. Lat. 41° 53’ 52”, EB. Lon. 12° 28’ 40”. Built upon 
seven hills (those of the Capitoline, the Palatine, the 
Quirinal, the Aventine, the Esquiline, and the Celian), 
the walls which enclose it embrace a circuit of abt. 16 
m. The present city presents itself under three dis- 
tinctive aspects, — those of ancient R., medisval (or 
ecclesiastical) R., and modern R.,— each having their 
own characteristic features. Ancient R. is, us its name 
imports, that division which is richest in archeological 
remains, eontaining the Coliseum, Pantheon, arches of 
Titus and Constantine, Baths of Titus, Diocletian, &c., 
and the Pillar of Trajan. The second division embraces 
within its limits the papal palaces of the Vatican, the 
Lateran, and the Quirinal, the castle of Sant’ Angelo; 
while modern R. presents the most magnificent church 
in the world — that of St. Peter's. Of the 354 churches 
found in R. at the present, many are of high antiquity, 
and of considerable pretensions to architectural beauty, 
with their interiors richly adorned with pictures and 
other works of art. The palaces of the Roman nobility 
are fine buildings, the most noticeable being those be- 
longing to the Borghese, Doria, Ruspoli, Orsini, and 
Farnese families. The Corso is the principal public 

romenade, and the Piazza di Popolo the finest street. 

he squares are small, but many, and very generally 
embellished with fountains, obelisks, &c. The Uni- 
versity, founded in 1244, and the College of the Propa- 
ganda, are the chief of the many educational institu- 
tions which belong to R. It possesses several literary 
associations, and boasts the great libraries of the Vati- 
ean, and the Alexandrine, besides the Collegio Romano 
with its fine museum of antiquities and cabinet of 
natural history.— Founded by Romulus, 753 B. C., R. was 
governed during a period of 245 years by seven kings 
in succession ; a line which terminated with Tarquinius 
Superbus. From 509 to 31 B.c., it next became a re- 
public, ruled by two annually elected consuls, with a 
few short interruptions, as during the supremacy of 
the Decemviri, several dictators, and two triumvirates. 
After this, a line of emperors, some 60 in number, suc- 
ceeded, and governed for a term of 506 years, or till 476 
A. D., the destinies of the world. During this time, 2. 
had gradually extended its sway over Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Gaul, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and the northern 
coasts of Africa. Augustus changed its govt. into an 
autocracy, and was, in fact, the first emperor. When 
Conetantine the Great founded Constantinople, R. was 
shorn of its peculiar glory; but it was not utterly ex- 
tinguished till the overthrow of the W. division of the 
empire by Odoacer, in 476 a.p. Once only (if we may 
trust ita historians) during the republican govt. of the 
city, in 390 B. 0., it fell into the hands of an enemy, 
being taken by Brennus and the Gauls. And not till 
410 a. D. (800 years afterward) was it again captured; 
the Goths under Alaric succeeding in a third attempt. 
Genseric, the king of the Vandals, took R. in 455 A. D.; 
and Ricimer, the patrician, carried it by storm in 472 
A.D. In its most prosperous period during the reign 
of Augustus, and for a short time afterward, it has been 
computed that the population amounted toabt. 2,000,000. 
Among the most celebrated public buildings and struc- 
tures, which adorned R. under the empire, may be 
enumerated the Coliseum, the Pantheon, the several 
Baths of Diocletian, Titus, and Antonine, the temples 
on the Capitol and near the Forum and the Sacred 
Way, the theatres of Pompey and Marcellus, the Quiri- 
nal and Flaminian Circuses, the Aqueducts by which 
the city was supplied with water for culinary uses, and 
the triumphal arches of Titus and Constantine, and the 
columns of Trajan and Aurelius; to which should be 
added the commencements of those wonderful roads, 
known as the Appian, the Flaminian, &c., which were 
carried from the metropolis to the farthest boundaries 
of the empire; and the huge sewers under the older 
portions of the city, which have been attributed to its 
earliest inhabitants. The division by Constantine of 
the empire into the Kastern and Western led to its sub- 
sequent extinction. In the 8th cent, it was ceded to 
the Popes, and thenceforward became the spiritual 
centre of the civilized world. In 1527 it was taken and 
sacked by the Constable de Bourbon, and in 1800 was 
occupied by the French. In 1848,a revolt broke out 
against the Pope, which compelled him to seek French 
protection, after a republican form of govt. had been 
substituted under the leadership of Mazzini and others. 
french arme, however, soon restored the old state of 
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things, and Napoleon III. kept a garrison within the 

city for the papal protection till Sept., 1870. After its 

withdrawal, R. was occupied by the national troo 

and was declared, in 1871, capital of the reconstitu 

Kingdom of Italy. Pop. (1889) 285,625. 

| Rome, in Georgia, a prosperous city, C. of Floyd co., 
170 miles N.W. of Milledgeville.—In New York, a town 
of active trade, semi-capital of Oneida county, 14 miles 
N.W. of Utica, on the site of the old Fort Stanwix. 


Romulus, (rém’u-liis,) the legendary founder of Rome. 
According to the generally received story, he and his 
brother Remus were the twin children of Rhea Sylvia, 
by the god Mars; and they with their mother being 
thrown into the Tiber, the boys were rescued an 
nursed by a she-wolf. When they determined to build 
the city, disputes arose respecting the right to name it, 
and Remus was killed. The new city was peopled by 
outlaws, who obtained wives by the “Rape of the 
Sabines.” KR. was a successful warrior, and finally was 
taken up to heaven and placed among the gods by the 
name of Quirinus. 

Ronda, (rén’dah,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Granada, 
on the Guadiaro, 40 m. N.W. of Malaga. Pop 19,834. 
Rondache, (rén-ddsh’.) (Archxol.) Formerly, a round 
buckler carried 
by foot-soldiers 
to defend the 
upper part of 
their person. It 
had a perfora- 
tion in the up- 
per part for the 
bearer’ to see 
through, and 
one at the side 
to allow the 
passage of the 
point of his 
sword. Rondel 
was a small cir- 
cular shield of 
the 14th cent. 
Fig. 567 repre- 
sents one, 2 feet 

in circumfer- Fig. 567, — BONDEL. 
ence, copied 
from the Painted Chamber, Westminster, England. 

Rond Bosse, (rén-bde’.) [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) A term 
denoting sculptured figures represented in full form, as 
opposed to those which are in relief, or attached more 
or less to a plane or base. 

Rondeau, (rón'do.) (Fr.] (Pros.) In French poetry, 
a composition of 13 verses; of which 8 have masculine 
and 5 feminine rhymes, or vice vers. The first two or 
three words of the first verse serve as the burden, and 
recur in that shape after the 8th and 18th verses. 

Rondo, (rén’do.) [It.,a round.) (Sometimes written 
Ronpbeau.) A form of:composition either vocal or in- 
strumental, and usually serving as the closing move- 
ment of a sonata or symphony. It generally consists 
of three strains; the first of which closes in the original 
key; while each of the others is so constructed as to 
reconduct the ear in an easy and natural mauner tothe 
first strain. 

Rondout, (rén’doot,) in New York,a town of Kingston 
twp., Ulster co., abt. 190 m. N. of New York city. Pop. 
10,114. 

Rood, [A.S. rode.] (Arch, dc.) A name formerly given 
to the effigy of Christ on the cross, exhibited in Ro- 
man Catholic churches: — otherwise termed the holy 
rood.—(Camb.) The fourth division of an acre, being 
40 poles or square yards. 

Roof, (roof.) [From A. 8. hrof.] (Arch.) The timber or 
iron framework which sustains the slates, tiles, lead, 
&c., that form the coverings of the tops of buildings. 
The elevation of a roof depends on the climate; the 
more northern the country the greater its pitch should 
be. In its simplest form a R. consists simply of two 
rafters, whose lateral thrust against the walls on which 
they rest is counteracted by tying them together with 
a collar, placed some way up the lengths; and if neces- 
sary, by a tie-beam placed at their feet. Beyond cere 
tain lengths it is clear that the tie-beam itself will have 
a tendency to become depressed in the middle; it must 
then be suspended at its centre, from the junctions of 
the rafters, by a king-poed. If the rafters are lon 
they also have a tendency to sink in the middle; whic 
must be prevented by struts, or oblique pieces, abutting 
against the sides of the lower extremity of the king» 

t. The whole now would form a frame called a truss. 
Bometimes the upper ends of the rafters, instead of 
abutting against each other, abut against the ends of a 
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horizontal piece, called a collar, which is placed bet ween 
\Vhem to keep them apart. Instead of the king-post 
there are then two vertical pieces, called ste, 
which hang from the extremities of this collar, and 
support, at their lower ends, struts tending in various 
directions, for the sustentation of various points. Pur- 
dins are strong pieces placed across the principal rafters 
to steady them, and to support the common rafters, 
which are fixed at the ordinary small distances apart. 





A, Hammer-beam. E. Collar. 

B B, Pendant-post. F, Bide-post. 

C, Hammer-brace. G, Collar-brace. 
D D, Rafter. H, Upper Collar. 


Some R. are very complicated and ingeniously de- 
signed; but the principles on which they are con- 
structed can always be easily comprehended from the 
foregoing. The Hammer-beam roof (Fig. 568) contains 
most of the peculiarities of structure which distinguish 
the medisval from the modern roofs. 

Rook, (rook.) [A. S. hroc.] (Zodl.) Bee Corvipa.— 
[From It. rocca.) (Games.) In Chess, a castle ; being 
one of the four pieces played on the corner squares of 
the board. 

Roop, (roop,) in Nevada, a N.W. co., bordering on Ore- 
gon and California; area, 3,000 sq.m. It contains the 
celebrated Pyramid Lake. 

Roosa Oil, (roo’zah,) or Roosa-crass OTL. ( Pharm.) 
A rose-scented oil distilled from the leaves of Andropo- 
gon calamus aromaticus. 

Rooster, (rooz'tăr.) [From Eng. roost.] (Zočl.) An 

male of the 


American term applied to the cock, or 
[Goth. rot.] (Bot.) Same as RADIX, q. v. 


common domestic fowl. 

Root, (root.) 

—(Etymol.) A radix, radical, or primary form of 
speech ; they are of two kinds, R. demonstrative (prop- 
erly pronouns), and R. predicatire, the latter including 
all words which express some material or sensible idea. 
—( Mus.) The fundamental note of any chord. — 
(Arith.) A number or quantity which, multiplied by 
itself a stated number of times, is equal to a given nun- 
ber, or, in other words, produces a igher power. 

Moot crops, (-kròpz.) (Agric.) Crops of such escu- 
lent or edible roots as beets, turnips, carrots, &c.; being 
those which grow in single tubers. 

Root'-stock, (-stõk.) (Bot.) Same as RHIZOME, q. v. 

Bope, (rép.) [From À. 8. rap.] ( Manuf.) A large kind 
of cordage, formed by the twisting of several strands 
of hempen yarn together. The smallest sort of R. is 
called cord, and the larger kinds cable. Large ropes are 
distinguished into two main classes — the cable-laid and 
hawser-laid. The former are composed of nine strands, 
while the latter consist only of three. R. of from 1 to 
214 inches in circumference are usually haweser-laid ; 
those from 8 to 10 inches are either hawser or cable. 
laid; but when more than 10 inches, they are always 
cable-laid. R. is either white or tarred; the first being 
the most serviceable when not exposed to moisture; 
the second, vice vers. — Wire-R., of both iron and steel, 
has, in recent times, come to be largely employed in 
setting up the standing-rigging of ships. 

Hoque, (St.,) (rdk,) or Rocu, B. at Montpellier, France, 
in 1295, gained great reputation by his devotion to those 
who suffered from the plague at Piacenza, Italy, at 
which city he rested on his return from a pilgrimage 
to Rome. CL 1327, oa ee) — canonization. 

Roques, (Los,) (léz rò z,) (Sp. “The Rocks,”’] a clus- 
ter of islands lying off the coast of Venecuela! in the 
Caribbean Sea; N. Lat. 11° 57’ 40”, W. Lon. 67° 40. 
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Rorqual, —— (Zodl.) See WHALL 

Rosa, (ro’zah.) [L.] (Bot.) large gen. of plants, Q. 
Roeacex, distinguished by the following characters :—~ 
Leaves with stipules attached to the leaf-stalk; petals 
five; stamens and styles numerous; seeds (achenes) - 
numerous, enclosed within but not adhering to the 
fleshy calyx-tube, 
which is contract- 
ed at the orifice. 
Throughout the 
civilized world 
undisputed pre- 
cedence among 
flowers has been 
conceded to the 
Rose in all ages 
and by universal 
consent. In the 
sacred writings, 
by classical au- M 
thors, by the po- f 
ets of all coun- 
tries, this Queen 
of Flowers ig the 
epitome of beauty 
and fragrance, the emblem of refined sensual enjoy. 
ment. A bare enumeration of the groups in which cul. 
tivated roses are arranged by growers would occupy 
too much of our space; but the reader may be inter- 
ested in knowing that the number of wild species de- 
scribed by botanists exceeds two hundred, to which 
may be added at least as many more sub-species or vari- 
eties; while the list of garden varieties, mostly with 
double flowers, numbers thousands, and is every year 
receiving fresh additions. Rosa Canina, with its vari- 
eties, is the Dog-Rose of our hedges, and the Eglantine 
of the French. 

Ro’sa, SALVATOR, a celebrated Italian painter, B. near 
Naples, in 1615, after studying his art at Rome, took 
part in the revolt of Masaniello at Naples in 1647. Es- 
caping to Florence he there received the patronage of 
the Grand-Duke, and painted many of his finest pic- 
tures. D. at Rome, 1673. FR. excelled as a master of 
the sombre and the gloomily picturesque in landscape. 
He also produced battle- and history-pieces, one of the 
latter, The Conspiracy of Catiline, being considered his 
ablest performance. 

Rosacese, (ro-za'se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Rosales, including a large number of genera and species, 
chiefly abundant in temperate regions. They are herbs 
or shrubs, very rarely trees, with alternate often divided 
leaves accompanied by stipules, and flowers almost 
always terminal, solitary or in cymes or panicles ; and are 
distinguished from the above-mentioned smaller orders 
by their carpels, which when ripe become achenes, or 
rarely berries, follicles, or capsules. The typical gen. 
is Rosa, g. v. 

Rosaceous, (ro-za’shus.) (Bot.) Waving the same ar 
rangement as the petals of a single rose. 

Rosales, (ro-za’leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Perigynous Erogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, distinct carpels, sutural placenta, 
definite seeds, corolla, if present, polypetalous, and an 
amygdaloid embryo, with little or no albumen. 

Roseaniline, (réz-dn'e-lin.) (Chem.) See ANILINE. 

Rosario, (ro-za’re-o,) a city, C. of the Argentine Con- 
federation, on the Parafia, 190 m. N.W. of Buenos Ayres. 
It was founded by the Spaniards in 1730, and in 1858 
became the seat of the federal govt. Zop. 12,000. 

Rosary, (ro’za-r.) [From L. rosarium, a rose-garden. ] 
(Eccl.) In the Rom. Catholic Church, a string of 
or a chaplet consisting of 5 or 15 decades of beads. It 
is used for counting the Ave Marias, or prayers addressed 
to the Virgin Mary ; one paternoster, or Lord’s Prayer, 
being said for every 10 Are Marias. The Festival of the 
R. is celebrated on the first Sunday in Oct. 

Rosas, Juan MANUEL ORTIZ DE, (ro’sahs,) B. in Buenos 
Ayres, 1793, became a partisan leader of the Federals, 
and in 1829 became governor of Bucnos Ayres, and in 
1835, Dictator of the Argentine Confederation. Duri 
his tenure of office, the French and English fleets bom- 
barded Monte Video, u step provoked by the aggressive 
spirit of R. In 1850, a successful revolt placed Urquiza 
in power,and the latter, after decisively defeating R. 
in battle, 1852, compelled him to seek refuge in Eng: 
land, in which country he has since resided. 

coe, WILLIAM, (rés‘ko,) an English historian, B. at 
Liverpool, 1753; D. 1831. His Life of Lorenzo de’ Medics 
(1796), and Life and Pimtificate of Len X., are works of 
high reputation, and have exhausted many editions. 

Roscius, QUINTUS, (rdsh’yiis,) a famous Roman trage- 
dian, who D. abt. 60 B. c. Cicero made a great oration 
in defending him in a suit at civil law; and he amassed 
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a large fortune by his professional talents, besides re- 
ceiving a pension from the state. 

mmon, (7ds-kdm’mitin,) an inland co. of Ireland, 
p. Connaught, b. N. by Sligo and Leitrim; area, 969 sq. 
m.; C. Roscommon. Pop. 141,246. 

Bose, (rdz.) [A.8.] (Bot.) See Rosa.—( Naut.) The 
card of the sea-compass.—(Arch.) The chiselled figure 
of a rose in the centre of each face of the abacus in the 
Corinthian capital. Also, an ornament of the caissons 
in the soffita of ceilings, &c.— Wars of the Roses. (Eng. 
Hist.) The civil wars which desolated England during 
the greater part of the 15th cent. They arose out of 
the rival claims to the throne by the respective houses 
-ef York and Lancaster, both descended from Edward 
III. These wars, which extended over a period, alto- 
‘gether, of more than 80 years, terminated in the bat- 
tle of Bosworth Field, 1485, when the Earl of Rich- 
‘mond (afterward Henry VIL), the victor in that fight, 
ascended the throne, uniting in his own person the 
title of both houses. The name originated from the 
fact of the rose being assumed as a distinguishing 
badge by both sides; the Yorkists wearing a while rose, 
and the Lancastrians a red one. 

Bose-apple. (Bol.) See EUGENIA. 

Rose-bay. (Bot.) See EPILOBIUM. 

RRose-bay-tree. (Bol.) See NERIUM. 

Rose’-chafer, (-chaftir.) (Zoöl.) See SCARABAIDZ. 

Mosecrans, WILLIAM STARK, (rd2krdnz,) an American 

neral, 8. in Ohio, 1819, graduated at West Point in 
842. After some experience as an army engineer, he 
was appointed brig.-general, and given a command in 
W. Virginia. In 1862, while at the head of the army 
of the Mississippi, he defeated the Confederates under 
Gens. Price and Van Dorn at Corinth, Oct. 4; and, on 
Jan. 2d, 1863, achieved a victory over Gen. Bragg at 
‘Stone River, near Murfreesboro’. After occupying Chat- 
tanooga, R. was attacked and defeated by Bragg at 
‘Chickamauga, on Sept. 20th. Relieved of his command 
shortly afterward, he was given the command of the 
Missouri dist. in 1864, and in 1868 served for a short 
time as U. 8. minister to Mexico, 

Rosebery, EARL or (Archibald Philip Primrose), an 
eminent English statesman, b. May 7, 1847, in London, 
of Scottish descent ; educated at Eton and Oxford; 
after 1871 began to attain prominence in the House of 
Lords as a Radical member, and to gain reputation as 
a political and public speaker. In 1878 he was made 
Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen, and in 1860 
of that of Edinburgh. He became a member of the 
Gladstone Cabinet in 1881; in 1886, and again in 1892, 
was made Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; in 
1888 became Chairman of the London County Council ; 
and in 1894, on the retirement from office of Gladstone, 
succeeded him as Prime Minister of Great Britain. On 
the defeat of the Radical party in the election of 1895, 
he retired from office. Succeeded by Lord Salisbury. 

Rosetta, (ro-c2t'tah,) [Ar. RasHip,] a seaport of Egypt, 
near the embouchure of the W. mouth of the Nile, 36 
m. E.N.E. of Alexandria. Pop. 25,000. 

Roset’'ta-wood. (Com.) An East Indian wood of a 
close and hard grain, beautifully veined, and of a red- 
dish-orange color. It is imported in logs of from 9 to 
14 inches in diameter, and is much used by cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers, &c. 

Rose’-water, (-waw'tir.) (Pharm.) A perfumed 
water obtained by the distillation of rose-leaves. 

Wose-window. (Arch.) See CATHARINE (ST.). 

Rosewood, (réz'wiid.) ( Bot.) A valuable South Amer- 
ican timber, produced by several species of Dalbergia. 
That most esteemed, obtained from Rio Janeiro, is said 
to be chiefly produced by D. nigra; but inferior sorts 
are probably yielded by Macherium firmum, tncorrupts- 
bile, and legale—trees which bear the name of Jacaranda 
in Brazil; and it is also attributed by Lindley to spe- 
cies of Triptolemea. 

Mosicrucians, (rézi-kroo’shdns.) [From L. rosa, a 
rose, and cruz, crucis, a cross.) (Philos.) A name as- 
sumed by a sect of visionary philosophers whoee exist- 
ence first became known in Germany about the begin- 
— of the 17th cent., as is supposed. They derived 
their distinctive appellation from the device they bore 
(the same as that of Luther), viz., a rose issuing out 
of a cross. Some accounts have it, that they took it 
from one Christian Rosenkreuz (Rosy Cross), a Ger- 
man noble, who, after his return from the East in the 
14th cent., founded a society of adepts for the study of 
the occult sciences. The R. made pretensions to a 
un vor knowledge of science, — to ve — of 
many im t secreta, particularly that of the so- 
called Philoeop! tlosopher’s Stone. Their origin and designs 
have been the subject of much discussion. 

Rosin, (réein,) a common ortho hy of Rasin, g. v. 

Rosmarinus, (rds-mdr'e-niis.) m L. ros, dew, 
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and marinus, marine.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. 
Lamiaceæ, consisting of but one species, the common 
Rosemary, R. officinalis, a bush, native of the south of 
Europe and Asia Minor, having narrow, stalkless, gray- 
ish leaves, the edges of which are rolled round on to 
the under-surface; and flowers with a purplish, two- 
lipped calyx, a white or pale-blue corolla, from which 
protrude two stamens only, each stamen having a 
toothed filament and a two-celled anther. Owing to its 
agreeable fragrance, rosemary has been used from time 
immemorial. It was anciently employed in m 
garlands, and was considered useful in relieving head- 
ache, and in stimulating the flagging mental powers; 
whence it was called Herb of Memory and Repentance. 
Thus in Hamlet, Opholia says— 


‘(There's rosemary, that's for remembrance ; 
and in Romeo and Juliet allusion is made to the use of 
rosemary as a token of remembrance at funerals — 


“ Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 
On this fair corse." —Act iv. sc. 4. 


This custom has not wholly disappeared, though the 
employment of rosemary in wedding-wreaths as a sym- 
bol of fidelity is now obsolete. Rosemary has slight 
stimulant properties, but is rarely used internally. It 
is employed in the form of lotion and wash for the hair, 
and is useful in cases of baldness. Its chief value, how- 
ever, is as a perfume; it enters into the composition of 
Hungary Water, and other perfumes of a like nature. 

Ross, Sm JOHN, (rdss,) an English Arctic explorer, B. in 
co. Wigtown, 1777, and a rear-admiral in the English 
navy, commanded in 1818 the first expedition sent forth 
in quest of a N.W. Passage. After reaching Lancaster 
Sound, he returned home unsuccessful. In 1829, he led 
a second expedition, was imprisoned for four years in 
the seas of the Frozen Zone, and discovered in 1881 
what he believed to be the Magnetic Pole. Rescued b 
a whaler, he and his companions arrived home in 1 
D. 1856. — His nephew, Sir James CLARK Ross, admiral, 
B. in London, 1800, accompanied his uncle in his first 
expedition to the Pole; and in 1839, was given the 
command of an expedition sent in the interests of mag- 
netic science. He discovered Victoria Land, and, after 
an absence of four years, returned home. D. 1862. 

Ross, a N.W. co. of Scotland, b. E. by the Frith of Mo- 
ray. Area, 2,953 sq. m. Surface mountainous, with 
many lakes and rivers. C. Dingwall. Pop. (including 
Cromarty) 80,909. 

Ross, in Ohio, a 8. co.; area, 730 square miles; Capital, 
Chillicothe. 

Rossbach, (rds’bak,) a vill. of Prussian Saxony, 16 m, 
8. of Halle, in the neighborhood of which Frederick 
the Great gained an important battle over the French 
and Imperialista, 1757. 

Rossi, PELLEGRINO Luigi OpoaRDO, Count, (7ds’se,) an 
Italian orator and publicist, B. at Carrara, 1787 ; assas- 
sinated at Rome, Sept., 1848. 

Rossini, GIoACCHIMO,(rds-sé'ne, ) the most distinguished 
of Italian composers, was B. of humble parentage at 
Pesaro, in 1792, He early evinced great musical abili- 
ties; and, after studying the works of Haydn and Mo- 
zart, produced in 1812 his first opera, D’ anno Infe- 
lice. In the next year appeared Tancredi, a work which 
established his reputation. In 1815, he became musi- 
cal director of the San Carlo Theatre, Naples, where 
he brought out, in 1816, I? Barbiere di Seviglia, perh 
the most popular of all his productions. In 1818, he 

ve the world his Mosé in Egitto; and from 1824 to 
830, held the directorship of the Italian Opera, Paris, 
where, in 1820, he brought out the masterpiece of his 
enius — William Tell. In 1842, he produced his Stabat 
Vater. Other of his popular operas which still retain 
their popularity are Otello, Semiramide, La Gusea Ladra, 
and La Cenerentola. D.at Paris, 1870. 

Ross, (New,) a borough and seaport of Ireland, co. 
Wexford, on a navigable river formed by the confiu- 
ence of the Nore and Barrow, 12 m. N. of Waterford. 


Pop. 11,000. 

Roster, (rdetir.) [A corrupt form of register.) (Mil) 
Properly, the list of seniority, from which officers are 
named for duty in order of succession ; also, a list ex- 
hibiting the daily rotation of duty to be observed by 
officers in their relief of one another by turns, &c. 

Rostock, (ròr'iòk,) a seaport of N. Germany, in Meck- 
lenburg-8chwerin, on the Warnow, near the Baltic, 40 
m. N.E. of Schwerin. Pop. 28,847. 

Rostom, (rds’téf,) or Rostov, a town of Russia-in-Ba- 
rope, govt. Ekaterinoslav, 22 m. from the mouth of the 
Don, in the Seaof Azov. oh i 10,000, 

Rostral, (rdetrdl.) [From L. — a beak.) (Bot. 
one | Conch. Presenting a prominence like the of 
a A 

Rostrum, (rdstriim.) [L a beak.] (Rom. Antig.) The 
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prow or beak of a ship or galley.— The term R. was 
also applied, in the sense of metaphor, to the pulpit 
er orator’s seat, in the Roman Forum; because deco- 
rated with the trophies of the beaks of vessels taken 
at Actium. Among the moderns, the name is applied, 
in a similar manner, to any elevated stand or platform 
from which a speaker addresses his audience. 

Ret, (ré.) [From A.8.rotan.] A fatal disease incident 
to sheep, when exposed to wet seasons and moist pas- 
„tures. It is characterized by loss of flesh, and flabby 
feel of the remainder; abeence of liveliness ; livid color 
jin the lips, tongue, &c. ; fetor of breath ; little and high- 
colored urine; irregularity of the bowels; and rotting 
of the wool. It is extremely difficult to prevent this 
distemper if the year prove very wet, especially in May 
and June. Sait marshes, and lands where broom grows, 
are the best places for the animals so affected. The 
livers of sheep dying of the R. are found to be in- 
feted with worms called flukes. — ( Bot.) See Dry Ror, 
and PoTAaTo-DIBEASE. 

Rota, R) [L., a wheel.) (Eccl) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, an ecclesiastical court, composed of 
twelve prelates, who take cognizance of all suits by 

peal, and of all matters beneficiary and patrimonial. 
e R. constitutes one of the highest tribunals. 

Rotary Motion. (Meck.) See Rorarion. 

Rotate, (ro'lat.) [From L. rota,a wheel.) (Bot.) Pre- 
senting the form of a wheel, as a corolla. 

Rotation, (-ta'shün.) oe L. rotatio, a revolving. | 
(Geom.) The circumvolution of any surface round a 
fixed and immovable line, which is called the aris of its 
rotation. — ( Mech.) (Otherwise called Rotary Moron.) 
The act of turning or gyrating, like a wheel or solid 
body on its axis; as distinguished from the progressive 
motion of a body revolving round another body ora 
distant point. Thus, the daily turning of the earth on 
its axis is a rotation; its annual course round the sun 
is a revolution. — R. of Crops. (Agric.) That change in 
the locating of crops which is advantageous chiefly by 
allowing more of the substance which a certain crop 
has exhausted to be liberated from the soil before it is 

rown again. Asa general rule, it is advisable that a 
eguminous or root crop should succeed one of grain or 
pulse; cereals by legumes; tap-rooted or tuberous 
plants by fibrous-rooted plants, dc. 

Rotherham, (réth'tir-dm,) a town of England, co. 
York, at the junction of the Don and Rother, 6 m. E.N.E. 
of Sheffield. Pop. 15,428. 

Rothesay, vans) or Roraay, a seaport of Scotland, 
island and C. of co. Bute, 30 m. 8.W. of Glasgow. It 

ives the title of duke to the heir to the British crown. 
yp. 8,500. 

Rothschild, (réechild.) The name of a famous firm 
of capitalists, whose monetary influence embraces the 
whole political and commercial world. This family, 
one of Jewish birth, was founded at Frankfort-on-the 
Main, by ANszeLM MEYER R., B. 1743. At his death, in 
1812, he left an enormous fortune among his five sons, 
each of whom established himself as the representa- 
tive of the house in one of the great European capitals. 
The aggregate wealth of the KR. has been computed at 
$4,000,000,000. 

Rotifera, (ro-tife-rah,) or Roratonia. [From L. rota, 
a wheel, and fero, I bear.) (Zodl.) A tribe of minute 
and mainly microscopic animals, in which the organs of 
locomotion are merely cilia arranged around the head. 
They are generally placed among the Infusoria, but by 
some among the Crustaceans, O. Entomostraca. 

Rotterdam, (ré(/tur-dim,) an important commercial 
city of Holland, p. S. Holland, at the confluence of 
the Meuse and Rotte, 35 m. 8.8.W. of Amsterdam. It 
is a well-built place, intersected by canals, and has 
extensive manufs. of tobacco, soap, leather, gin, sugar, 
&c., besides a large shipping-trade. R. was taken by 
the Imperialists after a six months’ siege in 1489; cap- 
tured by stratagem by the Spaniards in 1572; and occu- 
pied by the French in 1796. Pop. 123,007. 

Botunda, (ro-tiin'dah,) or Rotundo. [From L. rotun- 
dus, round.) (Arch.) A name which characterizes any 
building which is round both on the inside and out- 
wide, whatever may be the purpose for which it was 
erected; — but more particularly to a circular building 
at Rome, anciently called the Pantheon. 

Roubaix, — a manuf. town of France, dep. 
Nord, 7 m. N.E. of Lille. It is largely interested in the 
fabrication of woollen and cotton goods. Pop. 65,091. 

Rouble, or Ruble, (roo/bl.) (Camb.) A Russian sil- 
— coin, current at 100 copecks, or abt. 74 cents Amer- 


Rouen, (roo’dn(g,) a great city of France, C. of the 
dep. Seine-Inférieure, and, formerly, of the duchy and 
P. of Normandy, on the Beine, 67 m. N.W. of 8. 

tis rich in architectural remains of antiquity ; con- 
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tains some fine public buildings and noble institutions: 
and carries on extensive manufs. of piece-gocds, pot- 
tery, hardware, paper, sugar, 4c. This city figured 
prominently in the old wars between France and Eng- 
land. In 1418, it was taken by Henry V., and fifteen 
years afterwards it witneseed the death by fire of Joan 
of Arc. Pop. 100,670. 

Rouet, (roo’a.) [Fr.} (Mfil.) A small solid wheel for- 
merly attached to the pan of a firelock, in order to ig- 
nite its charge by the act of friction. 

Rouge, (roozk.) [Fr., red.) (Coemetics.) A red pow- 
der obtained from the Safflower. It is used by ladies 
for giving an artificial bloom to the cheeks, and is the 
only cosmetic applicable to this purpose that does not 
permanently injure the complexion. — What is termed 
jewellers’ rouge, extensively used in the arts, is made b 
calcining protosulphate of fron until nothing is le 
but the anhydrous sesquioxide, which is afterwards 
passed through a high degree of levigation. 

Rough-casting, (rif-.) (Butlding.) A kind of 
plastering used as a covering for external walls, by 
being thrown on the same roughly, instead of laid on 
with a trowel. It consists of mortar containing gravel, 
and sometimes even very small stones. 

Rough-strings, (-dringz.) —— Pieces of rough. 
timber fixed under the steps of a wooden staircase, to 
sustain it. 

Roulade, (roo-lahd’.) (Mus.) A kind of rippling of 
the notes in a musical composition, introduced by way 
of extempore embellishment. 

Roulers, (rool’/air,) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. W. 
Flanders, on an affluent of the Lys, 26 m. 8.W. of Ghent. 
Pop. 11,500. 

Roulette, (roo-lét’.) [From Fr. rouler, to roll.) (Games.) 
A game of chance in which a smal! ball is made to re- 
volve at speed upon a circle divided into red and black 
spaces, and, as it stops on one or the other, the player 
wins or loses. — ( Math.) One of a series of curves traced 
by any point in the plane of a given curve when the 
latter rolls, without sliding, over another fixed curve. 
— ( Engrav.) A small tool used in producing a series of 
dotted Jines upon a plate. 

Rouma’nia. See DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, (THE.) 

Round, (rownd.) [L. rctundus, spherical.) (Afid.) A 
volley of musketry. — ( PI.) A visit of inspection paid by 
an officer on guard to the various posts where sentries 
are placed. —(Naul.) Sameas Rounp-rop. — ( Mus.) A 
vocal composition, the unison of which resembles a 
Carcu, q. v. —R. Numbers. (Arith.) Those numbers 
which are entire, or which end in acipher, and when 
divided by 10 leave no remainder; as 50, for instance. 
— R. Games, at cards, are those games in which each 
individual of the number plays on his own account; 
thus, Commerce, Loo, &c., are round games. — To round 
tin. (Naut.) To haul in upon the weather-braces. To 
round to, ia to bring a ship’s head to windward. 

Roundelay, (rownd’ela.) [From O. Fr. roundele.} 
(Mus.) A pastoral song, couched in a simple but lively 
strain. — (Ivet.) Same as RONDEAU, q. v. 

Round’-hand, (-hdnd.) (Cullig.) A style of band- 
writing characterized by roundness and distinct full- 
ness of the letters. 

Roundheads, (-hédz.) (Eng. Hist.) See CAVALIER, 

Round’-house. (Naut.) A cabin under the poop, in 
the after-part of a ship's quarter-deck. 

Round Ta’ble, (Knights of the.) See ARTHUR. 

Round’-top, (-(6p,) or Rounp. (Naué.) The platform 
at a ship's masthead. 

Round’-trade, (-trad.) (Com.) The name given to 
a species of barter in miscellaneous goods and commod- 
ities carried on between European traders and the na- 
tives of the 8.W. coast of Africa. 

Rousant, (row:'dnt.) [From arouse.) (Her.) A bird 
charged upon the field is said to be rousant when rep- 
resented as if in the act of rising. 

Rousette. (Zotl.) Beo CHEIROPTERA. 

Rousseau, JEAN JACQUES, (rvo-sd’,) an eminent French 
author, B. at Geneva, in 1712. Imperfectly educated, 
and deprived of parental care in early youth, he was 
placed apprentice with an engraver in his native city, 
from whose employ he fled in consequence of ill-treat- 
ment, and was received into the house of Madame de 
Warens, at Annecy. He next went to Turin, where he 
abjured his religion and entered into the service of cer- 
tain noble persons. After this he became a clerk, and 
next a teacher; then returned to his protectress, Mad- 
ame de Warens, and stayed under her roof for some 
years. In 1743, he accompanied M. de Montaignu, the 
French ambassador to Venice, as his secretary. Later, 
he gained other employments, and, in 1753, wrote a 

iscourse on the Origin of ty among Men, ta 
which he maintained opinions of ultra democracy. In 
1754, he was readmitted into the Protestant Chureh at 
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Geneva, and in 1760 brought out his celebrated work, 
the Nouvelle Héloise. Later appeared Du Contrat social 
ou Principes du Droit politique, and Emile, ou del’ Edu- 
eation, works whose speculative philosophy was of a 
cast which procured them public condemnation. Ex- 
iled from France, he repaired to England, where he re- 
mained about a year, and then returned to France. D. 
at Ermenonville, 1778. Four years after his death, his 
autobiographic Confessions were published. The works 
of R. are chiefly remarkable for their fascinating bril- 
liancy and sentimental enthusiasm. 

Rousseaun, Love. H.,an American general, B. in Lin- 
coln co., Ky., 1818, practised law at Louisville, and 
after the outbreak of the Civil War, commanded a Na- 
tional brigade at the battle of Shiloh, 1862, and a divi- 
sion at that of Stone River, in the year — In 
1865, he became a member of Congress; in 1867, was 
made brigadier-general in the regular army. D. at New 
Orleans, 1869. 

Rouville, (roo’vil,) a dist. of Canada, p. Quebec. Pop. 


1,634. 

Rovigno, (ro-vén’yo,) a seaport of the Austrian em- 
pire. p. Illyria, 39 m. 8.8.W. of Trieste. Pop. 10,000. 
Rovigo, —— a city of N. Italy, C. of a p. of same 

name, 38 m. S.W. of Venice. — Paes 

Roving-frame, (rév'ing-.) ( n-spinning.) A me- 
chanical apparatus for winding robes or slubson small 
bobbins for the creels of the spinning-machine. 

Rowan, (ro’dn,) in Kentucky, a N.E. co.; area, 375 8q. 
m.; C. Morehead.—In N. Carolina, a W. central co.; 
area, 450 sq. m.; C. Salisbury. 

Rowing, (ro’ing.) [From row.] (Naut.) The propul- 
sion of a boat by means of oars, in which the motive 

. power is applied at the handle of the oar, and the weight 
of the boat is encountered at the rowlock. 

Rowlocks, (rdi/liiks.) (Naut.) A kind of socket-ap- 
paratus attached to the sides of a boat to retain the 
grip of the oar at one stated point. 

Roxburgh, (roks'biirg,) a 8.E. co. of Scotland, sepa- 
rated from England on the S. by the Cheviot Hills. 
Area, 670 sq. m. C. Jedburgh. Pop. 53,965. 

— —— (rdks’biir-e,) in Massachusetts, a former city 
of Norfolk co., now included within the incorporated 
limits of Boston. 

Royal, (roi’dl.) [From O. Fr. roy, a king.) (Manu/.) 
A large-sized paper, commonly 20 X 25 inches. —( 
Small sails extended just above the top-gallant sails, 
and used in light winds. —( Mü.) In England, the dis- 
tinctive appellation given to the first regiment of in- 
fantry of the line.— R. Academy of London, a corpora- 
tion instituted in 1768, for the advancement of the fine 
arts, especially painting, sculpture, and engraving. It 
is composed of 40 artists, called Royal Academicians, 
18 called Associate Royal Academicians, 6 associate en- 

ravers, and several honorary members. — Royal blue. 
fFr. bleu de roi.) (Paint.) A rich blue obtained from 
smalt, and employed in —— and portrait-paint- 
ing. It was first used in the royal porcelain manufac- 
tory at Sèvres, France. — R. Society, a society incorpo- 
rated by Charles II. of England, 1662-3, for the ad- 
vancement of science and the promotion of natural 
knowledge. 

Ruatan, (roo-ah'tahn,) an island in the Bay of Honduras, 
Central America, in N. Lat. 16° 24’, W. Lon. 86° 19’, 
Area, 240 sq.m. It is fertile and well-wooded, and its 
waters teem with fish. . 4,000. 

Rubber, (rib’/biir.) (Games.) In Whist,a match con- 
sisting of three games, the winning of two of which 
decides it. 

Rubble-work, (riib’bl-.) (Masonry.) Coarse walling, 
in which the stones are used without being squared. 
Bubefacient, (roo-be-fa'shént.) [From L. —— 1 
redden.] (Med.) An external application which causes 
—* of the skin, but without being followed by a 

ster. 

Rubellite, (roo’bdéd-lit.) (Min.) The Reed Shorl or 
Red Tourmalin, a silicious mineral of a red color of va- 
rious shades, It occurs in accumulated groups, with 
straight, tube-like striw. In a red heat it becomes white. 

Rubens, Peter PAUL, (roo’benz,) the most eminent 
painter of the Flemish School, B. at Siegen, 1577, stud- 
ied under Van Noort and Van Veen at Antwerp, and 
afterwards passed some years in Italy. In 1608, he re- 
turned to Antwerp, became conrt-painter to the Arch- 
duke Albert of the Netherlands, and in 1629 was dis- 
patched as ambassador to England, where he effected a 
treaty of peace between that country and Spain, and 
received the honor of knighthood. D. 1640. The pre- 
eminent characteristic of R.'s works is their magnifi- 
eent coloring, coupled with breadth of style. He painted 
history, epee porinis, landscapes, with equal fa- 
‘cility, and excelled in all. Thé Descent of the Cross (in 
Antwerp Cathedral) is perhaps his masterpiece. 
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Ruabe’ola. [From L. rubeo, I am red.] (Med.) Same 
as MEASLES, q. v. 

Rubia, (roo’be-ah.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, O. Galiacex, so called in allusion to the color 
of the roots. The species are perennial herbs, rough 
with stiff hairs. The genus is closely allied to Gallium. 
The dye known as Madder consists of the dried roots 
of R. tinctorum. See MADDER. 

Rubicon, (roo'be-kén.) (Anc. Geog.) A small river of 
Central Italy, which was the boundary line of Ceesar’s 
province of Gaul. 

Rubidium, (roo-bid’e-tim.) (Chem.) A metal belong- 
ing to the alkali group, occurring with cesium, and 
discovered by Bunsen and Kirchhoff by means of speo- 
trum analysis. Its spectrum contains two dark red 
lines less refrangible than the line A of the solar spec- 
trum. In the metallic state, rubidium is very similar 
to potassium. Its sp. gr., however, is 1°52. At. weight, 
84:5. bol, Rb. 

Rubinsk, (roo-binsk,) or RYBINSK, a town of Russia- 
in-Europe, govt. —— the Volga, 418 m. E. B. B. 


of St. Petersburg. . 10,000. 

Rubric, —— . rubrica, from L. ruber, red.] 
( Law.) e title of a statute:—so styled from its 
having been formerly written in red letters. — Eccl.) A 
title given to the directions printed in red letters in 
missals, &c. ; — hence, the term is often familiarly used 
to designate the liturgy in the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches. 

Rubus, (roo’biis.) [From L. ruber, red.] (Bot.) A gen. 
of plants, O. Rosacex, consisting of shrubs trailing or 
erect, with prickly stems, pinnate ternate or simply 
lobed leaves and edible fruit. The Raspberry, R. idæus, 
(Fig. 570,) is a deciduous shrub with perennial creeping 
roots, biennial stems, which are round, villose, or prick- 
ly, and pinnate leaves which become trifoliate towards 
the upper part of the shoots. The stems are technically 
termed canes. The Raspberry grows wild as far N. as 
Lat. 70°, and S. it appears to have been abundant on 
Mount Ida, in Asia Minor, Lat. 39° 40’. Its fruit is 





Fig. 570. — RASPBERRY, (Rubus ideus). 


much employed by cooks and confectioners in divers 
ways, and also in the manufacture of liquors. It hasa 


peculiarly rich aroma. R. rhamnifolius and R. li- 
Jolius furnish the Blackberries of the hedges, in which 
the calyx of the fruit is reflexed. R. cæsius furnishes 
Dewberries, distinguished by the large size of the grains, 
which are covered with bloom and few in number, the 
whole being closely clasped by the calyx. R. saxatilis, 
the Roebuck-berry, is an herbaceous species found in 
mountainous places, and distinguished by its ternate 
leaves, and fruit of few red large grains. R. Chamæ- 
morus, the Cloudberry, or Knotberry, is also herbaceous, 
with an erect stem six to eight inches high, lobed 
leaves, and a single flower, which is succeeded by a 
large orange-red fruit of an agreeable flavor. R. odo- 
ratus, the American Bramble, ie an erect unbranched 
shrub, with large five-lobed leaves, and rose-colored 
flowers. R. occidentalis, the Tapatan Raspberry, has 
pinnate and ternate leaves, white flowers, and black 
fruit. 

Ruby, (roo’be.) [Same deriv.] (Min.) A precious stone, 
next to the diamond in hardness and value. Its con- 
stituents are alumina, magnesia, and chromic acid — its 
color being due to the latter. The most esteemed and, 
at the same time, rarest color, of the Oriental rnby, is 
pure carmine, or blood-red of considerable intensity 
forming, when well polished, a blaze of the most ex- 
quisite and unrivalled tint. It is, however, usually 
more or less pale, and mixed with blue in various pro- 
portions; hence it occurs rose-red and reddish-white, 
crimson, peach-blossom red, and lilac blue — the latter 
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variety being named oriental amethyst. A ruby, perfect 
both in color and transparency, is much less common 
than a good diamond, and when of the weight of three or 
four karats, is even more valuable than that gem. The 
king of Pegu, and the monarchs of Siam and Ava, 
monopolize the rarest rubies; the finest in the world is 
in the possession of the first of these kings; its purity 
has into a proverb. 
Rudder, (rid dir.) [From A. S. rother.] (Naut.) That 
pon of a ship's helm which consists of a piece of tim- 
r hung on hinges at the stern-posts, and which, by 
being turned either way in the water, directs the course 
of the vessel. It is controlled by means of the tiller or 
wheel. In ships of al draught of water, the mid- 
dle of the R. is deep and narrow; in others, shallow 
and broad; while in Chinese craft it is broad to give 
it leverage, and pierced with holes to lessen resistance 
from the water. 
Rudiments, (roo'de-měntz.) [From L. rudimentum, a 
natural state.) The first elements or principles of any 
art, science, or subject of knowledge. 
Ru’dolph or HarssurG. See RoDOLPH. 
Rudolphine Tables, (ru-dilfin-.) (Ast.) 
brated set of tables which have served tly to pro- 
mote our knowledge of astronomy. ey were con- 
structed by Kepler, and named in honor of the Emperor 
Rodolph (Rudolph) II., who defrayed the cost of their 
compilation. They appeared in 1627, and were the first 
ever calculated in the hypothesis that the planets move 
in elliptical orbits. 
See RUTA. 


Rue ey (Bot. 
Raff. ( .) The Philomachus pugnaz, a bird of the fam. 
æ, which derives its name from the disposi- 
tion of the jong feathers of the neck, which stand out 
like the ruff formerly worn; it is, however, only the 
male that is furnished with this appendage, which he 
does not obtain till the second year. Ruffs are natives 
of N. Europe and Asia, but are killed so often on Long 
Island as to entitle the species to a place among N. 
American birds. They are generally taken in large nets. 
When fattened, they are dressed like the woodcock, and 
their flesh is highly esteemed. Their pugnacious dis- 
position is so strong, that when they are kept for the 
pu e of fattening, their place of confinement must 
be k, for the moment any light is admitted they 
attack each other with fury. 

Rugby, (riig’be,) a town of England, co. Warwick, on 
the Avon, 75 miles N.W. of Warwick, celebrated for its 
great public school, one of the leading seminaries of 
learning in the kingdom. ap: 14,536. 

Rugen, (roo’gain,) an island belonging to 
Prussia, lying off Stralsund on the Baltic, and 
divided from the Pomeranian coast by a nar- 
row channel; N. Lat. 53° 41’ 12”, E. Lon. 139 
31’ 27”. Itis fertile and well-wooded, and pro- 
duces great numbers of cattle. C. Bergen. 


as 46.746. 
Ruhwm’korff’s Coil. (Llect.) See INDUC- 


TION. 

Rule, (rool.) [From A. S. regole.] Generally, 
that which is laid down and established as a ~~“ 
principle, or settled by authority for guidance S% 
and direction; thus, a statute or law is a rule =i 
of conduct for the citizens of a State; preced- 
ents in law are rules of decision to judges. — 
( Eccl., dc.) A law or regulation to be observed 
by an order or community and its particular 
members.—(Gram.) An established form of 
construction, with reference to a particular or 
analogous class of words. —(Arith.) A certain 
prescribed series of numerical processes, cal- 
culated to discover a number from the given 
conditions to which an unknown number is 
under subjection. — R. of Three. (Arith.) A 
rule which directs, when three terms are 
stated, how to find a fourth, which shall have 
the same ratio to the third term as the second ` 
has to the first;—otherwise termed the rule 
of proportion. 

Rum, (riim.) (Com.) A spirituous liquor, dis- . 


A cele- 


tilled from molasses and the refuse of cane- — 


juice. That of Jamaica is the best ; next come 
the Demarara and Santa Cruz rums. That 
class is the best which has a brownish transparent 
color, a smooth oily taste, strong body and consistence, 
and has been long kept. Its flavor is derived from the 
presence of a peculiar volatile oil, and its mean propor- 
tion of alcohol varies between 50 and 56 per cent. It is 
customary, in some of the W. India islands, to allow 
sliced pine-apples to steep in puncheons of R., so as to 
give the spirit the flavor of the fruit: —whence the 
origin of the well-known pine-apple rum, 

Rumex, (roo’meks.) (Bot.) The Dock and Sorrel gen., 





= "Fig. 571. —vax, (Jardin des Plantes, Paris.) 
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æ. They are herbs, with alternate leaves 
sheating stipules, and verticillate racemose flowers, ar-~ 
ranged in a iculate manner. R. obtusifolius, the 
Common Dock, is well known as being among the 
greatest pests to agriculturists. A few ies are 
cultivated for the supposed medicinal properties of their 
roots, and some as potherbs, the acidity in their leaves 
rendering them both wholesome and le for such 
purposes. The Buckler-shaped or French Sorrel, R. 
—— a hardy perennial, a native of France and 
Italy. e leaves are blunt, somewhat halbert-shaped, 
glaucous, smooth, soft, and fleshy. The stems are in» 
clined to spread, but rise from a foot to eighteen inches 
high, and bear numerous greenish-white flowers, dis- 
posed in terminal clustered panicles. Its large and suc- 
culent leaves are used as spinach. They are both 

le to eat and wholesome. Sorrel abounds in 
oxalic acid, and is regarded as a powerful antiscorbutic. 

Rumford, BENJAMIN THOMPSON, Count, (riim‘fird,) a 


O. Polygonace 


natural philosopher and philanthrop B. in Mass., 
1753, studied experimental philosophy at Coll., 
and then became a teacher at Rumford, N. H. In 1772 


he married a rich widow, and, after the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, was persecuted on account of his- 
supposed loyalist views. tiring to England, he there 
became, in 1780, under-secretary of state, and afterward 
served in the British army in America with the rank 
of lieut.-colonel. In 1784, he became chamberlain to 
the Elector of Bavaria, and, in course of time, chief 
minister of state and lieut.-general, with the rank of 
count. He effected numerous reforms in the treatment 
of pauperism, and made important discoveries in the 


theory of gases, besides devising improved means of 
ventilation for dwellings, &c. D. at Auteuil, near Paris, 
1814 


Ruminantia, rt an Oe [From L. rwmino, 1 
chew the cud.] (Zodl.) An O. of herbivorous Mamma- 
lia, which not only feed exclusively on vegetable mat- 
ter, but which ruminate, or “chew the cud ” (thereby 
meaning, that they possess the faculty of masticating a 
second time their food, which they return into the 
mouth after a previous deglutition); as Oxen, Sheep, 
Deer, Goats, Camels, Buffalo, Yak (Fig. 571), &c. “The 
stomach of the Ruminants is especially organized for 
rumination, consisting of four distinct cavities, all of 
which communicate with a muscular canal, at the ter- 
mination of the cesophagus. Hard, solid, or coarsely 
masticated food passes from the beginning of the mus- 
cular canal into the first cavity of the stomach, called. 
the rumen, or paunch. Water is received into the sec- 
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ond cavity, called the reticulum, and almost exclusively 
occupies the honeycomb cells of that cavity ; it is gradu- 
ally mixed with the coarsely divided food which is un- 
dergoing mastication in the rumen. When this is suf- 
ficiently advanced, a portion of the mass is received inte 
the muscular canal at the termination of the œsopha- 
gus; it is there moulded into a ball, and propelled by a 
rapid and inverted action of the muscles of the guet 
into the mouth, where it is more perfectly masticated, 
mixed with fluid, and again swallowed, It now passes 
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directly into the third stomach, called the psalterium, 
from the broad leaf-like plates of membrane with 
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The Seven Lamps of Architecture; The Stones of Venice; 
and Pre-Raphaelitism 


which it is occupied; here the superfluous fluid, which : Russ, (riis.) (Geog.) ‘A native or inhabitant of Ras- 


etherwise might have too much diluted the gastric 
juice, is absorbed, and the subdivided cud passes gradu- 
ally into the fourth or true digesting stomach, called 
the abomasus.” — Brande's Dict. The senses of the R. 
are extremely acute, and serve to indicate to them the 
approach of danger, as well as to direct them in their 
choles of food. Their eyes are placed at the side of the 
head, so that their range of vision is greatly extended. 
The ears also are placed far back, and are very mova- 
ble, so that they can be turned to catch sounds in any 
direction ; and their sense of smell is particalarly acute. 
Their feet are terminated by two toes and two hoofs, 
appearing like a single hoof which has been cleft. 

Rumination, (roo-me-na’shiin.) (Physiol.) See Rum- 
INANTIA, 

Rump, (The,) (riimp,) or Rump PARLIAMENT. (Eng. 
Hm A derisive name given to the remnant of what 
was called the Long Parliament. The R. met on May 
6, 1659, and dissolved its sittings on the 15th of the fol- 
lowing October. 

Runcinate, or Run‘citrate, (rin’sén-dt.) [From 
L. runcina, a large saw.) (Bot.) Curved in a direction 
from the apex to the base; as the leaf of Leontodon Tar- 


azacum, 

Runes, (roonz.) [From Goth. runa.) (Archeol.) The 
inscriptions found on monumental remains of certain 
Gothic and Scandinavian peoples, and which appear to 
have constituted their alphabet, or written characters. 
The letters are sixteen in number, and are of supposed 
Phenician origin, though their derivation is still a 
point open to much question. The R. have been the 
subject of much discussion among antiquarians; mys- 
tery and superstition are supposed to have been con- 
nected with them: — they are otherwise termed Runic 
characters. 

Rungpore, (riing-poor’,) a town of India, Brit. pres. 
of Bengal, on the Goggot, 125 m. N.E. of Moorshedabad. 


Pop. 20,000. 

Runic, (roo'nik.) (Philol) Pertaining or having refer- 
ence to the Goths and other anc. Teutonic nations, or 
to the written characters of their language. See RUNES. 

Ruanning-fire, (rün'ning-fir.) (Mil.) A fire kept up 
by platoons of infantry in rapid succession. 

Rupee, (roo-pe’.) (Camb.) A coin current in British 
India. The gold R.is worth abt. half a dollar,and the 
silver R. fluctuates in value. 

Rupert River, (roo'piurt-,) in Brit. N. America, rises 
in Lake Misstissinny, and, after a W. course of 300 m., 
empties into James’ Bay, Hudson's Bay. 

Ruppin, (New,) (roop’pin,) a town of Prussia, p. 
Brandenburg, on the lake of Ruppin, 37 m. N.W. of 
Berlin. Pop. 11,098. 

Rup’ture. (Surg.) See HERNIA. 

Raral Econ’/omy, (roo'rdl-.) (From L. rus, ruris, 
the country.) Generally,a term employed in reference 
to the cultivation and management of farms, dairies, 
and gardens; the breeding of live-stock, and the rear- 
ing of fowls, &c. 

Ruric Islands, (The,) (roo’rik-,) a cluster of islands 


lying in the Pacific Ocean, bet. S. Lat. 15° 10/-15° 30’, 


Lon. 151°. 

Rush, Gosh) (Bot.) See Juncaces. 

Rush, BENJAMIN, an American philanthropist, B. near 
Phila., 1745, after graduating at Princeton Coll., and 
studying medicine at London, Edinburgh, and Paris, 
became prof. of chemistry in Philadelphia Medical Col- 
Jege in 1769. In 1776 he became a member of Congress, 
and signed the Declaration of Independence. In the 
year following he was made physician-general to the 
army,and in 1791 professor of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine in the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. R. was 
eminent for his piety and practical benevolence. D. 
1813. -— His son, RICHARD, B. 1780, after completing his 
education at Princeton Coll., was appointed comptrol- 
ler of the treasury under Pres. Madison, and filled the 
office of attorney-gen. of the U. States, 1814-17. From 
the latter year till 1825 he represented his country as 
minister at the English court; acted as secretary of the 
treasury, March, 1825-1829; was an unsuccessful Demo- 
cratic candidate for the vice-presidency in 1828; and 
was appointed minister to France, 1847-9. D. 1859. He 
was author of Memorials of a Residence at the Court of 
St. James. 

Rush, in /ndiana, a S.E. central co.; area, 410 sq. m.; 
C. Rushville. 

Rusk, in Teras an E. co.; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. Hender- 


son. 

Buskin, (riis’kin,) Joun,an English art-critic and au- 
thor, B. in London, 1819, became Slade Professor of Art 
at Oxford in 1869. His chief works are Modern Painters ; 


sia. — ( Philol.) The language spoken by the Russian 


people. 

Russell, (riis’sl,) Joun, EARL, an eminent English 
statesman, B. in London, 1792, was the third son of the 
sixth Duke of Bedford. After completing his educa- 
tion at Edinburgh, he entered Parliament in 1813, and, 
joining the Whig party, became a prominent advocate 
of Parliamentary reform, and in 1828 carried the Re- 

eal of the Religious Test Acts. He next distinguished 
himself as one of the authors of the Reform Bill which 
passed into law in 1832. Two years later, he became 
leader of his party in the House of Commons, and after 
filling various high offices of state, became, in 1846, 
prime-minister of England, which post he resigned in 
1852. In 1859, he took office in the Palmerston admin- 
istration as secretary for foreign affairs; was raised to 
the peerage in 1861, and, four years afterward, succeed- 
ed Palmerston at the helm of public affairs, which 
office he resigned in 1866. D. 187 d 

Bus’sell, in Alabama, aco. b. on Georgia; area, 900 
square miles; Capital, Crawford.--In K ucky, a 8. co. ; 
area, 240 equare miles; Capital, Jamestown.—In Vir- 

ma a S.W. county; area, 500 square miles; Capital, 
anon. 

Rus'sell, in Canada W. an E. co.; area, 379 sq. m.; 
C. Gloucester. 

Russet, (riiest.) [From L. russ«s.] ( Paint.) A reddish- 
brown pigment, consisting of two parts of red and one 
part each of blue and yellow. 

Russia, (riish’ah,) an empire constituting one-seventh 
of the territorial surface of the globe, and extending 
over a large portion of its N. regions. In addition to 
Russia in Europe, situate bet. N. Lat. 40° 20’-70°, and 
E. Lon. 18°-60° 45’, and embracing more than half that 
continent, it comprehends one-third of Asia. The en- 
tire length of the empire, from E. to W., may be taken at 
some 6,000 m.; average breadth, 1,500 m. Area, 8,082,970 
sq.m. It is b. W. by Sweden, the Baltic, Germany, 
the Austrian dom., and Roumania; S. by the Black and 
Caspian Seas, Turkey in Asia, Persia, Turkestan, Mon- 
goha,and China; E. by the Sea of Kamtschatka and 
Behring Strait, the latter dividing it from the American 
state of Alaska; and N. by the Arctic Ocean. The em- 
pire may be classed under 5 grand divisions, viz.: Eu- 
ropean Russia; the kingdom of Poland; the grand- 
duchy of Finland; the viceroyalty of the Caucasus; and 
Siberia and Russian Turkestan. The first is subdivided 
into 50 govts.; Poland into 10; Finland into 8; the 
Caucasus into 12 govts., prova., or territories; and Asi- 
atic R. into 15 govts. or provs. The E. and W. conti- 
nenta! divisions of the empire are parted by a natural 
barrier formed by the Ural Mts., which extend in a 
N.N.E. direction from the Caspian Sea to the Arctic 
Ocean. S. the Caucasus chain constitutes the moun- 
tain-system which forms her Asiatic frontier; while, in 
Asia, the Great and Little Altai Mts. constitute, along 
with the river Amoor, the line of demarcation which 
separates her territorial limits from those of Central 
Asia, Mongolia, and China. With these alpine excep- 
tions, the entire surface of the empire consists of one 
vast plain, or series of plains, those of Siberia being 
known as steppes. R. possesses some of the largest 
rivers of the Old World; the chief of which are, in 
Europe, the Volga, Don, Dneister, Dnieper, Bug, Dwina, 
and Niemen; in Asia, the Obi, Amoor, Lena, and Yen- 
esei. Her N. coasts are broken into by the large inlets 
of the Arctic Ocean called the White Sea, and the gulfs 
of Obi, Yenesei, and Lena; on the Pacific side are the 
gulfs of Anadyr and Jinginsk, and Sea of Ochotsk; S. 
the Russian dom. semi-enclose the seas of Aral and 
Azoff, and Black and Caspian seas, while to the N.W. 
her shores are washed by the gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, 
and Riga—arms of the Baltic. The principal inland 
lakes are those of Ladoga, Peipus, Onega, and Baikal, 
besides quite a congeries of extensive bodies of water 
dispersed over Finland. The soil of R., as may be in- 
ferred from its vast area and climatic conditions, is very 
various. The greater part of European R. is very fer- 
tile, and the S. govts. comprise sume of the finest grain- 
producing soils in the world. The chief cereals raised 
are wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat, millet, and espe- 
cially rye, the staple food of the inhab. Hemp and 
flax are articles of extensive cultivation, and, of late 
years, potatoes and tobacco. Gardening is an impor- 
tant branch of rural industry. The forests and wood- 
lands are very extensive, occupying an area of 486.000,- 
000 acres ; oak, lime, maple, and ash trees predominate, 
and timber is the chief article of internal commerce. 
The Ural Mts., which contain nearly all the mineral 
riches of the country, are the principal seat of mining 
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and metallurgical industry ; producing gold, platinum, 
copper, iron of very superior quality, rock-salt, mar- 
ble, and kaolin. During the year 1868, the total pro- 
duct of Russian mines was estim. at $39,000,000. Gold- 
mining would appear to be on the increase, and that of 
silver on the decrease, the mines of the latter in the 
Altai Mts. being nearly exhausted. An immense bed of 
coal has been discovered near Kharkoff, and is now bein 

worked to advantage. Independent of its metallurgica 
factories, R. possesses many extensive handicraft man- 
ufacturing establishments, for weaving, tanning, fur- 
dressing, &c. Linen is mostly fabricated by hand- 
looms; the chief manuf. being spinning and weaving 
flax and hemp. Woollen and worsted stuffs, fine cloths 
and mixed fabrics are also produced. Silk-spinning and 
weaving are carried on in the factories at Moscow, 
which is renowned for its brocades and gold and silver 
embroideries. The chief imports consist of sugar, cof- 
fee, tea, and other foreign produce; textile goods, silk, 
dye-stuffs, wine, machinery, &c. In 1869, the value of 
commodities imported reached the sum of $87,333,440. 
The pp. exports are grain, hides and skins (raw and 
dressed), flax, hemp, tallow, wool, linseed and hemp- 
seed, &c.; these, in the year already mentioned, amount- 
ed to $35,494,783. The pp. centres of wealth, trade, and 
pop. are St. Petersburg (the cap.), Moscow, Warsaw, 
Riga, Odessa, Kishinov, Suratov, Wilna, Kazan, Kiev, 
Nikolaieff, and Kharkoff; in Asia, Tobolsk, Omsk, Yen- 
iseisk, Irkoutsk, Yakoutsk, and Petropaulovski. The 


Russian govt. is an absolute hereditary monarchy, and 
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Fig. 512. —COSTUMES OF SIBERIA. 


the emperor in his own person combines the entire 
legislative and judicial power. The administration of 
public affairs is committed to four t councils, sub- 
ordinate to the private cabinet of the emperor — these 
are the Council of the Empire, or chief executive board ; 
the Direcling Senate, or highest court of justice; the 
Holy aving supervision over ecclesiastical af- 
fairs ; and the Council of Ministers. The Russian nobles 
have their own assemblies, or states-gencral, and pos- 
sess peculiar rights and privileges, but are dependent 
upon the will of the crown. The social scale, or grade 
of society, is very marked in R., each class having its 
status clearly defined. The nominal strength of the 
army is abt.1,300,000 men on the war- footing, and 
$20,000 on the peace establishment. To these must be 
added 130,000 Cossacks on military service. The navy 
consists of two great divisions — the Baltic fleet and that 
of the Black Sea—and comprises 290 steamers, having 
38,000 horse-power, with 2,205 guns, besides 29 sailing- 
vessels, with 65 guns. The established religion is the 
Russo-Greek Church, officially called the Orthodox Cath- 
olic Fatth, and those who profess it comprise 84 per cent. 
of the pop. In Poland, Roman Catholicism is the 
form of worship followed by the major part of the in- 
hab. Besides these sects, there are upwards of 2,000,- 
000 Mohammedans, 2,000,000 Protestants, 1,600,000 
Jews, besides Armenians and other denominations. In 
1871, the total length of railroads in full operation 
amounted to 5,676 m., with 25,158 aggregate m. of tele- 
h lines. — The Russian monarchy, founded by 

rik, A. D. 862, was largely extended by Vladimir, 980- 


Rust, apes! [From A. 8. rost.] 


Kustic-work, (ris tik-wiirk.) 


Rutacea, (roo-ta’se-e.) ( 


Ruth, (Boox or,) (rooth.) ( Script.) 
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1015, who introduced Christianity into his dom. Later. 
the country was a prey to Tartar incursions, and in 
1328, the cap. was transferred from Novgorod to Mos- 
cow. In 1618, the present dynasty of Romanoff as- 
cended the throne, and under their able sway, R. began 
to assume more important dimensions; but it was not 
till the time of Peter the Great (q. v.), that she stood 
forward as a prominent member of the European com- 
munity of states. Under that monarch, R. made rapid 
progress toward civilization and power; and the line 
of policy initiated by him became that which guided 

is successors. Catherine II. gained the greater part 
of Poland, with the Crimea, and extended her territo- 
ries into Asia. A momentary check was given to Rus- 
sian ——— by the Crimean War, 1854-6, which 
resulted in the fall of Sebastopol, and the exclusion of 
her navies from the waters of the Euxine. The latter 
measure, however, was rescinded by the European pow- 
ers in 1871, following upon French reverses and Eng- 
lish apathy. In 1877, R. declared war against Turkey, 
culminating in the defeat of T., her partial dismember- 
mént, and the treaty of Berlin in 1878. Population, 
Russia in Europe, 75,731,893, Poland, 7,245,419, Fin- 
land, 2,051,612, Caucasus, 6,087,539, Trans-Caspian 
Ter., 203,000, Siberia, 3,947,903, Cent. Asia, 5,075,696, 
Total, 100,372,562, 


Rus’sia Leather, (léth'iir.) (Manuf.) The hides of 


oxen, tanned and prepared in a manner peculiar to the 
Russians, and much esteemed as a material for binding 
books, etc. One of the best tests of genuine R. L. is ita 
emitting a strong odor of purnt hide upon being rubbed. 


Rus‘sian River, rises in Mendocino co., California, 


and enters the Pacific Ocean in Sonoma co., after a £. 


and W. course of 125 m., 

Chem.) The yellowish 
peroxide which is apt to coat the surface of iron and 
other metals, when exposed to a humid atmosphere. 
Such metals become rusty when exposed to air or 
water, by abstracting the oxygen; but grease, varnish, 
paint, &c., protect them, by preventing their contact 
with moisture in the atmosphere. — Bot.) The common 
name of Trichobasis Rubigo vera, a parasitic fungus of the 
natural order Pucciniæi, which, with one or two other 
closely allied species confounded with it by the farmer, 
preys upon the — ——— stalks, &c., of cereals. 
They have been supposed to be mere conditions of Puc- 
cinia graminis, but this is not fully borne out by closer 
inquiry. Rust does notappear to be injurious to corn so 
long as it is confined to the flaggy leaves, as it seldom 
grows except when they are over-luxuriant, but it is a 
formidable adversary when it attacks the chaff or seed ; 
and the more so because it is impossible to suggest any 
remedy. Every protospore is shed long before the grain 
is reaped, and therefore steeping the seed is useless. The 
application of any dressing to the soil is almost like 
breaking a butterfly upona wheel. White wheat is more 
subject to have the chaff affected than red; some varie- 
ties are scarcely ever entirely free from the parasite. 


Rustchuk, (roost’chook,) a fortif. and manuf. town of 


European Turkey, p. Bulgaria, on the Danube, 62 m. 
N.W. of Shumla. 000 
rom L. rusticus, be- 
longing to the country.] (Arch.) A term applied te 
masonry left with its surface hacked or indented, so as 
to present a rough or Jagged face. 

ot.) An O. of plants, all. Ru- 
tales, consisting of trees, shrubs, or rarely herbs, always 
more or less marked with glandular dots, especially on 
the foliage, and often strongly scented. The typical 
gen. Ruta, consists of herbs or undershrubs natives of 
the temperate regions of the Eastern hemisphere. The 
leaves, pinnate or much-divided, are beset with small 
glands, containing a powerful smelling oil. The flowers 
are yellowish or greenish, and arranged in terminal 
corymbs or racemes. The Common Rue, R. graveolens, 
cultivated in gardens in this country, is used medicin- 
ally as a stimulant, and narcotic in flatulent colic, hys- 
teria, &c. Its powerful fetid odor and acrid taste de- 
pend on the presence of a volatile oil. Its active prop- 
erties are such as to admit of its much more general 
use, but practitioners have been perhaps deterred from 
employing it, by the symptoms of acrido-narcotic poi- 
soning induced by an overdose. Locally applied, 
Rue is a powerful irritant. Shakspeare speaks of Rue 
as Herb of Grace, because it was used for sprinkling the 
people with holy water. 


Rutales, (roo’ta-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub-class 


Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by monodichlam yd- 
eous symmetrical flowers, axile placentw, an imbris 
cated calyx and corolla, definite stamens, and an em- 
bryo with little or no albumen. 

i A book of the Old 


Testament, placed between Judges and Samuel. It 
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eonsists of four chapters, and describes how Ruth, the 
Moabite widow of a Hebrew, Machlon by name, in the 
time of the Judges, became — by faithful, loving ad- 
hherence to her mother-in-law, Naomi, for whose sake 
she had left her home and kindred—the wife of Boaz, and 
through him the ancestress of David himself. A frag- 
mentary genealogy of David’s house—of which the prin- 
cipal links only are given — forms the conclusion of the 
book, which is characterized throughout by the most 
naive simplicity, and minute truthfulness of detail. 

Ruthenium, (roo-the'nc-tim.) (Chem.) A very rare 
metallic element occurring in platinum ore, and some- 
what resembling rhodium, but even more infusible. 
Sp. gr. 11:4; at. weight 1:04. Symbol Ru. 

Rutherford, (rith'air-ford,) in N. Carolina, a 8.W. 
s0.; area, 550 square miles; Capital, Rutherfordton— 
In Tennessee, a central co.; area, 600 sq. m.; Capital, 
Morfreesborough. 

Rutherglen, (roo’glén,) or RUGLEN, a manuf. town of 
Scotland, co. Lanark, on the Olyde, 3 m. S.E. of Glasgow. 
Pop. 10,014. 

Rutile, (rooti,) or Rurmire. [From L. rutilus, red.] 
( Min.) An oxide of titanium, of a red or brownish color. 
It occurs massive, disseMinated, membranous, and in 


crystals. 

Rutland, (rit/ldnd,) a N. central co. of England, b. N. 
and E. by Lincoln, and W. by Leicester; area, 152 aq. m. 
Prod. Agricultural. C. Oakham. Pop. 22,070. 

Rutland, in Vermont, a B.W. co.; b. on New York; 
area, 900 square miles.—A thriving manufacturing town, 
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O. of abot county, 55 m. 8.8.W. of Montpelier. 


Ruysdael, (rots’dahl,) Jacos, an eminent lap 

nter of the Dutch school, B. at Haariem, 1630, is said 
to have studied under Nicholas Berghem. R. excelled 
in sylvan scenes, woodland views, and marine pieces; 
and was a close follower of nature. His elaborateneas 
of detail gives his picture a high tone of finish, but bis 
oe ng has something of a coldness and want of depth. 

. 1681. 

Ruyter, MICHAEL ADEIAANZOON DE, (rot’liir,) a famous 
Dutch admiral, B. at Flushing in 1607, after engaging, 
while rear-admiral, in a drawn battle fought against 
the English in 1652, performed brilliant service during 
the great battle fought in the following year between 
the English under Blake and the Dutch commanded by 
Van Tromp. In 1667 he sailed up the Thames, and de- 
stroyed several English men-of-war, and fell in 1675 im 
an action against the French in the Mediterranean. 

Byar (rid,) a town and fashionable seaside resort of 

Jngland, co. Hants, in the Isle of Wight, 5 m. ENE 
of Newport. Pop. 24,344. 

Rye, eh (Bot.) See SEOALE. 

Rye, (ri,) in New York, a vill. and twp. of Westchester 
co., 27 m. N.E. of the city of New York. Pop. 7,150. 

Rye-grass. (BSol.) See ELYMUS. 

Ryswick, (reee’wik,) avill.of Holland, p.8. Holland, 2m. 

.E. of the Hague, celebrated for the treaty — here 
by the representatives of England, France, Spain, and 
Germany, in 1697, and which restored peace_to Eurepe. 
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the 19th letter and 15th consonant of the English 
9 alphabet, belongs to the sibilant series, the sound be- 
ing formed by impelling the breath through a narrow 
passage between the palate and the tongue raised to- 
wards it, together with a motion of the lower jaw and 
teeth towards the upper. It is a kind of semi-vowel, for 
it can be pronounced, though in an imperfect manner, 
without the aid of a vowel. The sound of this letter 
varies, being soft in some words, as in its purely sibilant 
form in last, sin, this, &c.; while, in others, it takes the 
more rasping sound of z, us in fuse, choose, wise, &c. It 
is generally doubled at the end of words, as in kiss, 
stress, &c. In a few words it is altogether mute, as in 
taland, viscount, and the like. As a numeral, S stands 
for seven ; and, in music, for solo. As an abbreviation, 
this letter was used by the Romans for Senatus, also for 
Societatis, of a society, &c. We use it for ship, as H. M. 
S&S. Hor Majesty's Ship; for sigilli, as L. S., locus sigilli 
(the place of the seal); for style, as N. S., new style; 
and for sanctæ, thus S. T. P., Sanctæ Theologie Professor 
(Professor of Sacred Theology). It also stands for 
shilling, thus a; and for seconds, thus s. or sc. In me- 
teorological formulas, it signifies south, and modifies 
the sense of that word to which it is prefixed; as, for 
instance, S.W. stands for south-west, and so on. 
Saadi, or Sdi, Mus.is-zp-Dren, (sah’de,) an eminent 
— poet, B. at Shiraz, 1184; D. at the age of 107 in 
Saale, (sahl,)a river of Germany, having its source on 
the N. Bavarian frontier, and emptying into the Elbe, 
25 m. S. of Magdeburg, after a N. course of 200 m. 
Saar, (sahr,) a river of W. Europe, rising in the Vosges 
Mts., and falling into the Moselle, 5 m. S.W. of Treves, 
after a N. course of 200 m. 
Saarbruch, (sahr’brook,) a manuf. town of Prussia, 
one prov., on the Saar, 40 m. 8.8.E. of Treves. Pop. 
1288. 
Saar’dam, in Holland. See ZAANDAM. 
Sabadell, (sah-bah-ddl’,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. 
Barcelona, and 14 m. N.W. of the city of that name. 
Pop. 16,000. 
Sabzeans, (sa'be-dnz,) or Saians. [From Heb. Zaba, 
al The name given to those Eastern idolaters, who 
in all ages, whether converted in part to Judaism, 
Christianity, or Islamism, or unacquainted with either, 
have worshipped the sun, moon, and stars. Some of 
the S$. who acknowledge the name of Christ, are distin- 
guished by the appellation of Christians of St. John, on 
account of their attachment to the baptism of that pre- 
cursor of the Messiah. 
BSabaoth, (sdb‘a-dth.) (Heb., armies.] (Script.) A term 
ighty ; as in the 


— only with reference to the A 

phrase “ Lord God of Sabaoth.” 

Sabbatarians, (sdb-bah-ta're-dne.) (Eccl. Hist.) A 
term given to those sects which, at various times, have 


insisted on the observance of the Jewish Sabbath, as 
obligatory upon Christians. The name more especially 


applies to a subdivision of the Anabaptists, in the 16th 
century. 

Sabbath, (sib/bath.) [Heb., rest.) That day appointed 
by the Almighty for a total cessation from labor, and 
upon which all believers are to devote themselves to his 
service and worship. The Jewish S. is observed on Bat- 
urday, the seventh day of the week, as appointed by 
the Mosaic Law. The great majority of the Christian 
churches celebrate the first day of the week, Sunday, 
instead of the 7th (Sabbath). 

Sabbatical Year, (-bdt'ekdl.) (Heb. Chron.) The 
name applied to every seventh year, being that year in 
which the Jews were commanded to suffer their fields 
and vineyards to rest, or to lie without cultivation. The 
first & Y. observed by the children of Israel was the 
14th year after their arrival in the Land of Canaan ; be- 
cause they were to be seven years in becoming posses- 
sors of it, and seven more in dividing it among them- 
selves. 

Sabellians, (sah-bél'ydns.) (Eccl. Hist.) The followers 
of one Sabellius, a Christian sectary, a supposed presby- 
ter at Ptolemais, Upper Egypt, and who flourished in 
the 3d cent. Their doctrine was, that the Father was 
the sole person of the Trinity: the Son and Holy Ghost 
heing merely attributes of, or emanations from, Him. 
Pope Dionysius condemned the tenets of Sabellianism 
in a council held at Rome in 260. 

Sa’dians. See SABAANS. 

Sabine, (sa-béen’,) in Loutsiana, a W. co., b. on Texas; 
area, 1,300 square miles; Capital, Manny.—In 7ezas, an 
E. co., drained by Sabine river; area, 600 sq. miles; C. 
Milam. 

Sabine Cross-roads, (-rédz,) in Louisiana, a locali 
abt. 4 m. from Mansfield, where, on the 8th April, 1 
the Nationals were defeated by the Confederates with a 
loss of 10 guns and abt. 7,000 prisoners. 

Sabine River, in Teras, rises in Hunt co., and, taking 
a course 8.E. and S., constitutes the boundary line bet. 
Texas and Louisiana till it enters the Mexican Gulf at 
Sabine City. Length, 600 miles. An expansion of this 
stream, called Sabine Lake, bet. Louisiana and Texas, a 
few miles from the Gulf of Mexico, occupies an area of 
abt. 150 sq. m. 

Sabines, (sdb'inz.) (Anc. Hist.) A powerful aboriginal 
tribe of Italy, who were not subdued by Rome till the 
year 290 B. 0. : 

PRDINIATHIS (sa-din-e-a/niie,) a Pope, 8. St. Gregorius, 
604; D. ; 

Sable, (sa'bl.) [Swed. sabel.] (Zoðl.) See MUSTELDÆ. 
—(Her.) The tincture of black ; — represented in en- 
graven shields by criss-cross perpendicular and hori- 
zontal lines. a 

Sables d’Olonne, (Les,) (la sah’bi do-lén’,) a sea- 
port of France, dept. Vendée, on the Bay of Biscay, 45 
m. &. of Nantes. Ai 6,000. 

Sabot, (sdb'o.) [Fr.] (Cosheme.) In France, and some 
other countries of continental Europe, a kind of clog 
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or wooden shoe worn by the lower classes of country- 


le. 

Sabre, (sa‘br.) [Fr.; Ar. seif, a scimitar.] (Mil) A 
scimitar-shaped sword in use among cavalry. It hasa 
broad and heavy blade, a little curved backward at the 
point, and thick at the back. 

Sabretasche, —— [Fr.] GAil.) A kind of 
leathern satchel suspended from the sword-belt of an 
orderly, or other cavalry-officer, and which serves as a 
receptacle for the conveyance of dispatches, &c. 

Sac, (sauk,) in Iowa, a W.N.W. co.; area, 576 sq. m.; O. 
Sac City. The county is drained by two small affluents 
of the Missouri river. 

Saccade, (sidk-kdd’.) [Fr., a jerk.] (Man.) A sudden 
and forcible check given to a horse, by drawing back 
the reins at one abrupt pull. 

Saccatoo, (sdk-kah-too’,) or SoKoTo, a town of Interior 
Africa, in the Soudan, on the Zirmio, one of the feeders 
of the river Quorra. Pop. 20,000. 

Saccharie Acid, (sak-kdrik.) [From L. sacch 
sugar.) (Chem.) An uncrystallizable acid form 
along with oxalic acid, when sugar is oxidized with ni- 
tric acid. 

Saccharometer, (sik-ka-rém’e-tiir.) [From L. sac- 
charum, sugar, and metior, I masara.) A variety of 
hydrometrical instrument employed in determining the 
specific gravity of brewers’ and distillers’ worts, the 
density of which is almost exactly proportional to the 
quantity of sugar they hold in solution — on which, 
also, depends the quantity of spirit that will be formed 
by the subsequent fermentation. 

Saccharum, (sdika-riim.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Graminacee. It has the inflorescence in loose pani- 
cles, which are often very beautiful ; spikelets more or 
less lanceolate; glumes two-valved two-flowered, en- 
veloped in long wool; lower flower neuter with one 
pale, upper hermaphrodite with two pales; stamens 
one or three; stigmas woolly thick and nerall 
violet-colored. The most important species is S. o 
cinarum, the Sugar-Cane of commerce (Fig. 573). This 
grass or reed, though unknown to the ancients, has 
become of immense importance in modern times. There 
are many varieties or species, both wild and cultivated, 
natives of the nn 
banks of rivers 
and meadows in 
both the Indies, 
China, Africa, the 
South Sea Is- 
lands, and South 
America. It is 
cultivated in a 
zone extending 
from 35° to 40° 
on each side ofthe > 
equator. Where \\ 
it was first culti- 
vated is unknown 
—in all proba- 
bility in India, 
for the Venetians 
imported it from 
thence by the Red Sea prior to 1148. Itis supposed to 
have been introduced into the islands of Sicily, Crete, 
Rhodes, and Cyprus by the Saracens, as abundance of 
sugar was made in these islands previous to the dis- 
covery of the West Indies in 1492 by the Spaniards, and 
the East Indies and Brazil by the Portuguese in 1497 
and 1560. It was cultivated afterwards in Spain, in 
Valentia, Granada, and Murcia by the Moors, and sugar 
is still made in these provinces. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Cane was introduced to the Canary Islands by 
the Spaniards, and to Madeira by the Portuguese, and 
thence to the West India Islands and the Brazils. The 
Dutch began to make sugar in the island of St. Thomas 
in 1610,and in Jamaica in 1644. The culture of the 
Cane has since become general in warm climates, and 
the use of sugar universal; it forms one of the first 
articles of commerce throughout the world. 

Saccholactic Acid, (sdk-ko-ldk'tik.) [From L, sac- 
charum, and lac, — (Chem.) The acid obtained by 
digesting sugar of milk with nitric acid. 

Saccomyidze, (sik-kdm'e-de.) The Pouched Gopher 
fam., comprising rodent animals which have large and 
distinct external cheek-pouches, pelage composed of 





Fig. 573. — SuGAR-CANE. 


stiff hairs with no under fur, molars Iy and the upper 


lip not cleft. The Pouched Gopher, Pocket Gopher, or 
Pouched Rat of the Northwestern States, Geomys bur- 
sarius (Fig. 574), is 8 to 10 inches long to the tail, which 
is one to two inches; color reddish-brown above, paler 
beneath. Its cheek-pouches are very large, and, as 
in other members of this family, are used mainly or 
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wholly to carry food into the burrows, to be stazed up 
or eaten at leisure. a 





Fig. 574. — POUCHED GOPHER. 


Sachem, (sa’chém.) [Ind.] A sagamore or tribal chief 
among the N. American Indians. 

Sack, (sdk.) [From A. S. sec.) A large-sized bag im 
which grain, coals,and the like are packed for carriage. 
— [From Gr. sagos,a tunic.) (Costume.) A loose external 
worn to cover the shoulders by persons of both sexes. 
— A Spanish wine, formerly held in high repute. It is 
believed to have been what among the moderns is 
known as dry sherry ;— its name is derived by some 
from (Fr. sec; L. siccus, dry,) because it was a dry wine; 
by others, from the sacks made of skin, in which the 
Spaniards ordinarily carried it.—(Mil.) To sack, is to 
plunder, pfilage, or devastate a town which has been 
carried by assault. 

Sacketts’ Harbor, (sdk’éiz,) in New York, a town 
and pore of entry of Jefferson co., on Black River 
Bay, m. E. of Lake Ontario; N. Lat. 43° 55’, W. Lon. 

5° 57’. In the war of 1812, this place formed the chief 
American naval station on the es, and was on two 
occasions attacked by the English flotilla, without suc- 
cess. . 718. 

Saco, (sa‘ko,) a town and port of entry of Maine, on a 
river of same name, 13 m. S.W. of Portland. It has 
considerable manufs. of textile goods, hardware, &c. 


Sacrament, (sdk’ra-mént.) [From Lat. sacramentum, 
a sacred thing.) (Æccl. Hist.) In Christian ritual, an 
outward sign of a spiritual grace, annexed to its use. 
The Roman Catholic Church recognizes seven S.: bap- 
tism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction, ordination, and marriage. Protestant churches 
acknowledge only two, the eucharist or Lord’s supper, 
and baptism ; but they agree with the Roman Catholic 
Church in styling the eucharist pre-eminently the 
holy sacrament. e eucharist is also known among 
Roman Catholics by the name of “ the host.” 

Sacramentarians, (-ta’re-dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) The 
name popularly given, in the 16th cent., to that sect in 
the Reformed Church who seceded from Luther re- 
garding the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Sacramento, (sdk-ra-mén'to,) a great river of Cali- 
fornia, having its source in the Rocky Mts., in N. Lat. 
42° 40, W. Lon. 118° 20’, and after receiving the San 
Joachim in Lat. 38° 10’, empties into San Francisco Bay, 
after a devious 8. and S.W. course of 480 m.— A N.W. 
central co., watered by the above river. Area, 1,100 sq. 
m.; p- (1880) 34,391.—A city and port of entry, C. of the 
State, and seat of justice of above co., on the river of 
same name, 75 m. N.E. of San Francisco. It is a well 
built and flourishing place, was founded in 1849. and in 
1863 became metropolis of the State. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus. (Eccl. 
the Rom. Cath. Church, held on the Friday after the 
octave of Corpus Christi. It derives from a vision 
which is said to have befallen a certain French nun of 
the Order of the Visitation, in the 17th cent., and which 
inspired her to perform a special devotion to the Heart 
of the Saviour. 

Sacrifice, (sdk’re-fiz.) [From L. sacrificium.] A sol- 
emn act of religious worship consisting in the dedica- 
tion or offering up something, animate or inanimate, 
on an altar, by the hands of the priest; either as an 
expression of gratitude to the Deity for some signal 
mercy, or as an atonement for sin, or to acknowledge 
our dependence on him, and conciliate his favor. The 
Jews had two sorts of S., taking the word in its most 
extensive signification. The first were offerings of 
tithes, first-fruits, cakes, wine, oil, honey, &c., and the 
last, offerings of slaughtered animals. Their principal 
S. consisted of bullocks, sheep, and goats; but doves 
and turtles were accepted from those who were not 
able to offer the others ; and whatever the S. might be, 
it must be perfect and without blemish. The rites of 
sacrificing were various, all of which are very minutely 
described in the Pentateuch. 

Sacrificios, hailey dr tag 


an island situate near 
the coast of Mexico, in the Pacific Ocean, in N. Lat. 
15° 40’, W. Lon. 98° 6’, 


Sacrilege, (sdk’ri-lej.) [From L. —— Pilang 
The crime of violating or profaning sacred things; or 


A festival in 
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the alienating to laymen or to common —— what | Sagan, (sa'gahn,)a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Silesia, 


has been appropriated or gonsecrated to religious per- 
sons or uses. 

Sacristan, (sdk'rist-dn.) [From L. sacer.) (Eccl) That 
verger, or other officer attached to a church who takes 
into his custody tho sacred vessels, sacerdotal vest- 
ments, &c.— A sacristy signifies the apartments in 
which the above-named articles are kept. 

Sacrum, or Os Sacrum, (sai/kriim.) [L., the sa- 
cred bone.) (Anat.) A portion of the vertebral col- 
umn, consisting in man of five bones, which in the 
adult become soldered together. The S. is strongly 
united on each side to the hip-bone, the dium ; and be- 
low it is the coccyz. 

Bacs and Foxes, (sawks ; fdks’és.) (Ethnol.) Two 
allied tribes of N. Amer. Indians, formerly inhabiting 
the 8. of Iowa, and now located on a reservation 
in the Indian Territory. 

Sacy, ANTOINE Isaac SYLVESTRE, BARON DE, (sah’se,) a 
French orientalist, B. in Paris, 1758; D. 1838. 

Saddle, (sdd'dl.) [A. S. sadel.] A leathern seat to be 
pe on a horse’s back for the rider to siton. A sad- 

e consists of the wooden frame or saddle-tree, the 
skirts or padded under-flaps, the upper-flaps and seat, 
which are generally made of tanned pigskin, the girth 
or belly-band, the stirrup-sraps, the stirrups, and the 


Saddle-shaped, (-shdpt.) (Bot.) Oblong, with the 
sides hanging down like the flaps of a saddle. 

Saddleworth, (sdd’d-wirth,) a manuf. town of Eng- 
— York, 12 m. W.8.W. of Huddersfield. Pop. 

923. 

Sadducees, (sdd’du-séz.) (Jewish Hist.) A sect among 
the ancient Jews, esteemed as free-thinkers rather than 
real Jews; though they assisted at all the ceremonies 
of worship in the Temple. Their origin and name are 
derived from Sadoc, who flourished in the reign of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, abt. 230 years B.@ They denied the 
immortality of the soul and the existence of all spirit- 
ual and immaterial beings. They acknowledged, in- 
deed, that the world was formed by the power of God, 
and superintended by his providence; but that the soul 
at death suffered one common extinction with the body, 
rewards and punishments being altogether confined to 
this life. They held the Scriptures alone to be of di- 
vine authority, and obligatory upon men as a system 
of religion and morals; and paid no regard to those 
traditionary maxims and human institutions which the 
Jews in general so highly extolled, and the Pharisees 
et even more highly than the Scriptures them- 
selves. 

Sadowa, (sah-do'vah,) a vill. of the Austrian empire, in 
Bohemia, near Kinigsgritz, memorable for the great 
victory achieved by the Prussians, 220,000 in number 
and commanded by their king in person, over 190,000 
Austrians under Marshal Benedek, July 3, 1866. The 
Austrians lost 15,000 prisoners and 160 guns. 

Safe, (sdf.) [From L. salvus.] A fire- or burglar-proof 
iron chest or closet, for the deposit of money, papers, 
and other valuables, for safe-keeping. Also, an hermeti- 
cally sealed box or chest for the better preservation of 
meat and other provisions. 

Safe -conduct, (-kdn-dikt.) [Fr. sauf-conduit.) That 
which is given as a guaranty for a person’s safe entry 
into and passage out of a country or state; it ma 
either be a warrant under the sovereign’s sign-manual, 
a passport, or a military guard or convoy. 

ety-lamp. (Mining.) See Marsu-Gas. 

Safety-valve, (sif‘te.) (Mach.) A valve by means 
of which a boiler is preserved from bursting by the 
force of steam. It is loaded, according to its surface, 
with a certain weight, being the number of pounds to 
the square inch, to the pressure of which it is intended 
to expose the boiler; as soon as this pressure is ex- 
ceeded the steam lifts the valve, and some of it escapes. 
That a S.- V. may be relied on, it must be frequently ex- 
amined; as it is liable to adhere to its seat. This 
greatly increases the steam pressure required to open 

t, and in many cases toa degree which the boiler is 
unahie to bear, and therefore may cause an explosion. 

Baffi, (sdf'fe,) a scaport of the empire of Morocco, p. 
Abda, on the Atlantic coast, 95 m. N.W. of the city of 


Morocco. Pop. 12,000. 
Safflower, (sif‘fiswr.) (Bot.) Bee Crocus. 
Saf'from. (Bot.) See Crocus. 
Gaga, kee gan) [From Scand. sagen, to say] (Norse 
yth.) The muse or goddess of history. e SaGas 


are the name given to those ancient traditions which 
form the substance of the history and mythology of the 
Seandinavian races; the language in which they are 
written is supposed to be the old Icelandic. 

ahoc, (sdg-a-da'hék,) in Maine, a 8. co., washed 
by the Atlantic; area, 270 8q. m.; O. Bath. 


on the Bober, 48 m. N.W. of Liegnitz. Pop. 10,000.. 

apenum, (sdg-a-pe’ntim.) (From Gr. papan] 

C harm.) A gum-resin imported from the Levant an 
gypt in granules and amygdaloidal masses. I¢ issup- 

posed to be of Persian origin, obtained from the root of 
the umbelliferous plant Ferula persica, and is of a com- 
pact substance, heavy, of a reddish color, with small 
whitish or yellowish spots. Its smell somewhat resem- 
bles that of assafcetida, but is less powerful. S. is occa- 
sionally employed as a nervine and stimulating expee- 
torant. 

Sage, (sdj.) (Bot.) See SALVIA. 

Sagene, (sa-én’,) or ene. (Russ. sdzheng.] (Camd.): 
A Russian measure of length, corresponding nearly 
to seven Eng. feet. 

Saghalien, (sch-a’le-én,) a long narrow island, lying 
N. of Japan, and having the Channel of Tartary bet. it. 
and the mainland of E. Siberia; bet. N. Lat. 46°-54° 30’, 
E. Lon. 141° 50-1440. Area, 47,000 — Surface 
mountainous. It is claimed partly by Russia and partly 
by Japan. Pop. 8,500. 

Sag Harbor, (-hdr’bir,) in New York, a port of entry 
of Suffolk co., 100 m. E. by N. of New York city. Pop.. 
1,723. 

Saginaw, (sdg'e-nau,) in Michigan, an E. central co. of 
the Lower Peninsula; area, 860 sq. miles: C. Saginaw. 
—A prosperous town, C. of above county, and on a river 
of same name, 100 miles N.N.W. of Detroit. 

SAGINAW Bay forms an arm of Lake Huron, 6 
m. in length by 30 in breadth. It is bordered by Bay, 
Tosco, Tuscola, and Huron cos., and affords commodious. 
anchorage-ground for large vessels. 

Sagitta, (sahjii’tah.) [L., an arrow.) (Ast.) The Ar- 
row, one of the small Ptolemaic constellations in the 
N. hemisphere, bet. the le and the Fox and Goose, 

Sagittaria, (sdj-it-ta're-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of hand- 
some perennial aquatics, O. Alismaceæ, deriving its 
name from the sagittate or arrow-headed forin of the 
leaves. 

ern. ETT (sdj-tt-ta're-dis.) [L., an archer.) (Ast.) 
The tenth of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, represented: 

on celestial maps by the figure of a centaur — 

his bow in hand as if in the act of shooting. Its prin 
symbol is rendered thus £. 

ittate, (sdj’il-tdt.) (Same deriv.}] (Bof.) A term 
which designates a leaf, stipule, or anther, the shape- 
of which is triangular and hollowed at the base, like 
an arrowhead. — 

Sago, (sa’go.) e Sacus. 

Sagoina, (sa-goinz’,) or Saxis. (Zool) A group of mon- 
keys, comprising the ide, which have non-prehen- 
gile tails (see Fig. 152). 

vogue la Grande, (sah’gwaw,) a port of the island: 
of Cuba, on a * of — ama, 146 ae W. ~” —— 

Saguenay, -gwe-na’,) a large river o ada, 
— sae from Lake 8t. John, and flows east above 
100 m. to Tadousac, where it enters the St. Lawrence. 
—A.co. of Lower Canada; area, 75,000 sq. m.; ©. Es- 
coumains. op. 1,788. 

Saguerus, (sa-gwe'riis.) (Bot.) A gen. of palms. The 
Areng, & sacchurtfer, is very common in the Indian 
islands, and on account of the variety of its products is 
of great value to the natives. 

Sagas, (su’giis.) [From sago or mgu, which in the lan- 
guage of the Papuan race signifies bread.) A la 
genus of palms. The well-known sago of the shops 
obtained from S. lærisand S. rumphii. These trees pro- 
duce their flower-spikes when about fifteen years old, 
and the fruit is nearly three years in ripening, after 
which they die. In order to procure the greatest quan- 
tity of sago, the trees must be cut down immediately 
the flower-spike makes its appearance. The Sago of 
commerce is prepared from the soft inner portion of 
the trunks of these two species, which are sociable: 
palms, growing together in large masses, principally in 
swampy places. It is obtained by cutting the trunks 
into pieces about two feet long, tho pieces being then 
split in half, and the soft substance scooped out and 
pounded in water till the starchy matter separates, 
when it is drained off with the water, allowed to settle, 
and afterwards purified by washing. It is then in the 
form of sago-meal, but for exportation it is made into 
what is termed pearl-sago. This is a Chinese process, 
and is carried on principally at Singapore. The rough 
meal is first repeatedly washed and strained, then spread 
out to dry and broken into small pieces, which, when 
sufficiently hard, are pounded and sifted until they are 
of regular size. Small quantities are then placed in a 
large cloth or bag suspended from the ceiling, and' 
shaken backwards and forwards for about ten minutes, 
when it becomes granulated or pearled, and is thor» 
oughly dried and packed for exportation. 
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ra, (THE DESER? or,) (%a-ha'rah.) [Ar., a desert. 

Otherwise called Tos Great Desert, a vast extent o 

territory occupying the greater part of N. Africa, b. N. 
by the Barbary States, E. by Egypt and Nubia, 8. by 
Soudan and Senegambia, and W by the Atlantic. Its 
estim. area is 2,500 sq. m., and it consists for the most 
part of immense plains of sand, diversified here and 
there by fertile tracts of small extent called oases. 
There are several caravan-routes across the 8., by which 
commercial traffic is carried on with Timbuctoo and 
other places in Soudan. 

‘Sale, (sa'ik.) jerome Turk. shaika.] (Naut.) A kind of 
vessel resembling a ketch, with neither top-gallant-sail 
not mizzen-topsail. It is very commonly met with in 
the waters of the Levant. 

Baid, (Port,) (sa’id,) a seaport-town of Egypt, on the 
Mediterranean, and at the head of the Canal of Suez, 
Lat. 3° 31’ 37”. Pop. 10,000. 

‘Saida, (si’dah,) [anc. Sidon,] a seaport of Syria, 18 m. 8. 
of Beyrout, in N. Lat. 33° 25’, Lon. 35° 24’. It carries 
on a considerable trade, but presents few remains of 
that most anc. of Pheenician cities on whose site it has 
been built. . 7,000. 

'Balgon, (st’gon,) a fortified river-port of Cochin-China, 
and C. of the French possessions in that country, on a 
river of same name, 35 m. from the Chinese Sea. This 
place, together with the territory of which it is the 
chief town, after having been captured by the French 
in 1860, was ceded to them by the Annamese govt. in 
1864, along with the protectorate of the six provs. of 
Lower Cochin-China, and other important concessions 
and privileges. 

Bail, (sdl.) [From A. 8. segl.] (Naut.) On shipboard, 
a large canvas formed of several breadths sewn to- 
gether, which, when extended by means of lines and 
yards, serve to receive that impulse of the wind which 
urges a ship along. The upper part of a S. is called its 
head ; the lower, the foot: the sides are usually styled 
leeches, of which the weather-side of any sail but a 
equare-sail is called the luf, and the other the after 
leech. The two upper corners are known as earrings 
(in a jib, the head), the two lower corners clews; the 
‘weather clews of a fore-and-aft sail, or of a course while 
‘get, is the tack. A sail extended by a yard slung by the 
middle to a mast, is called a e-sail ; one set upon a 
gaff or stay, a fore-and-aft sail. The edges of a S are 
secured by bolt-ropes. The ropes at the upper and lower 
margins are, respectively, the head-and /oot-ropes of the 
‘gail. The cloths in a square sail are seamed vertically ; 
while in a fore-and-aft sail they are parallel ta the after 
leech. S. take their name from the mast, yard, or stay 
upon which they are stretched. A should-r-of-mutton 
sail is a triangular sail set upon a boat’s mast, and so 
named from its resemblance to the joint of meat in 
question. A ship is said to be under saw, when sho has 
ail available canvas sot. To make sail, is to spread an 
additional quantity of sail for the sake of increasing a 
ship’s speed: To set sail, to expand the sails; and, 
hence, to begin a voyage. To strike sail, is to lower the 
enils suddenly, as in saluting, or when the wind blows 
in sudden squalis. To shorten sail, is to take in some 
sail by furling or reefing. A person is said to sail a 
ship when he takes charge of and conducts her naviga- 
tion at sea. 

‘Sailing, (sdl’ing.) [From sail.) (Navig.) The art or 
practice of navigating and working a ship, or of 
causing her to observe such motions and directions as 
are assigned by the navigator; in which latter sense & 
differs from the art of navigation, and must be learned 
wy actual experience on shipboard. S. also denotes a 
particular plan, system, or method of navigation; thus 
we speak of plane sailing, globular sailing, parallel sail- 
ing, middle-latitude sailing, great-circle sailing, oblique 
sailing, traverse sailing, &c. —Sailing-master, in the navy, 
a warrant- officer, grading below a lieutenant, and 
taking charge of the navigation of the ship, &c., under 
supervision of a superior officer. 

‘Baia, (sa’mah,) a lake of Russia in Europe, grand- 
duchy of Finland, 30 m. N.W. of Viborg. It is 145 m. 
in length by 50 m. in breadth. 

Sainfoin, (Bot.) See ONOBRYCHIS. 

Saint, (ũnt.) [Fr.; Lat. sanctus, holy.] In a limited 
but the most usual sense of the word, signifies certain 
individuals whose lives were deemed so eminently pious 
that the Roman Catholic Church has authorized the 
rendering of public devotion to them. The doctrine 
ef Sand the ideas and usages which grew out ot it, 
form one of the main points of difference between the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. See CANONIZATION. 

Baint Alban’s, (aul/binz,) a town of Vermont, C. of 
Franklin co., 24 m. N. by E. of Burlington. Pop. 7,014. 

Baint Andrew, (dn'droo,)a seaport of Prince Edward 
Island, King’s co,, on Cardigan Bay ; N. Lat. 46° 10’, W, 
Lon. 62° 35’, 
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Saint An’drew's, in Lower Canada, a town of Ar- 
genteuil county, 45 m. W. of the city of Montroal.—In 
New Brunswick, a seaport, O. of Charlotte at the 
— end of Passamaquoddy Bay, 60 m. W. by 6. of Bt. 

ohn. 

Saint Andrew’s Bay, in Florida, Washington oo., 
forms a large landlocked inlet of the Gulf of Mexico, 
25 m. in length, with 12 ft. of water on the bar. 

Saint Anne, (dn,) in Brit. N. America, a lake cover- 
ing a surface of 400 sq. m., and connecting with Lake 
Superior, 50 m. to the N., by a small river. 

Saint Anthony, (-dn’to-ne,) in Minnesota, a town of 
Hennepin co., on the Mississippi, 8 m. W. of Bt. Paul. 
Here are the Falls of same name, 18 ft. in perpendicular 
height. The town is a well-built flourishing place, and 
contains the State University. 

Saint An’thony’s Fire. (Med.) See ERYSIPELAS. 

Saint Augustin, (-aw-giis’tin,) a river of Brit. N. 
America, in Labrador, embouching into a bay of same 
name, near the 8. entrance to the Straits of Belleisle; 
N. Lat. 51° 15’, W. Lon. 59°. 

Saint — ee in Florida, a city and port of 
entry, C. of Bt. John’s co., 200 m. E. by 8. of Tallahassee. 
It is the oldest place in the State, dating from 1866. 


Pop. 1,717. 

Saint Bartholumew, (-bdr-thdl'o-mil,) an island of 
the W. Indies, formerly belonging to Sweden, 30 m. W. 
of St. Kitt’s, in N. Lat. 17° 63’, W. Lon. 62°62’. Area. 36 
8q. m. Its coasts are reef-surrounded, and difficult of 
access. C.Gustavia. Pop.3,000. Ceded to France in 1877. 

Saint Bernard, (-bir-nuhrd’,) in Lowistana, a A. E. 
par., washed by the Mexican Gulf. Area, 620 sq.m. It 
contains Lake Borgne. C. &t. Bernard. 

Saint Catherine’s, (-kdth’ir-inz,) a pros us 
manuf. city of Canada W. Lincoln co„ 12 m, NW. of 
Niagara. 

Saint Charles, (chdris,) in Louisiana, a B.E. par. 
drained by the Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain, C. 
St. Charles.—In Missourt, an B. central county ; Capítal, 
8t. Charles. 

Saint Christopher, a W. Indian island. See 
KıTT’s (ST.). 

Saint Clair, ARTHUR,(sént-kldr’,)an American general, 
B. in Scotland, 1735. He emigrated to America, where 
he became a citizen of Pennsylvania, and a brig.-general 
in the Revolutionary army, serving with distinction ag 
the battles of Trenton and Princeton. In 1777 he be- 
came major-general, and entered Congress in 1785, of 
which body he was elected president two years later. 
In 1789 he was made Governor of Ohio, and two years 
afterward, suffered a defeat with heavy loss at the 
bands of the Miami Indians. D. 1818. 

Saint Clair, (-Aldr,) a lake intervening bet. those of 
Erie and Huron, and b. E. by Canada W., and W. by 
Michigan. Area, 360 sq.m. Depth, on an average, 20 
ft. Its surplus waters are discharged into the Detroit 
River, and it receives those of lakes Huron, Superior, 
and Michigan, through St. Clair River.—In Alabama, a 
N.E. o0., drained by Coosa River. Surface hilly; soil 
fertile. Area, 725 square miles; Capital, Ashville—In 
IUinois, a 88.W.co., b. by Missouri; area, 630 sq. m.; 
Capital, Belleville—In Michigan, an E. county of the 
Lower Peninsula. skirted by lakes Huron and St. Clair, 
area, 700 square miles; Capital, St. Clair.—In Missouri, 
a S.W. co., with a fertile soil; area, 650 aq. m.; Capital, 
Osceola. 

Saint Cloud, (-kloo,) in Minnesota, a flourishing town, 
C. of Stearns co., on the Mississippi, 80 m. N.W. of 8t. 
Paul. 

Saint Croix, or Santa Crus, (“Holy Cross,” 
(sahn krwaw,) a W. India island, the southernmost an 

rincipal of the Virgin group, 80 m. E.S.E. of Porte 

ico. Area, 100 sq.m. Prod. Sugar and rum, the latter 
of which bears a bigh reputation. C. Christianstad 
After belonging in succession to the Dutch, English 
Spaniards, and French, the latter sold the island tę 
Denmark in 1733. Fop. 23,194 (including the small ad 
joining islands of St. Thomas and St. — 

Saint Croix, (-Arwaw,) in Wisconsin, a N.W. co, b. 
on Minnesota ; area, 750 sq. m. ; C. Hudson. 

— ST. Crorx Lake, 36 m. in length by 3 in average 
breadth, forms an expansion of Sr. Croix River, bet. 
Minnesota and Wieconsin. The river, rising in Douglas 
co., in the last-named State, enters the Mississippi 88 
m. below St. Paul, after a general S.W. course of 200 m. 

Saint David, (-da’vid.) a seaport of Prince Edward 
Island, Queen’s co., on Halifax Bay ; N. Lat. 46° 23’, W. 
Lon. 63° 42’. 

Sainte-Anne, (-dn,) a seaport of the island of Guade- 
loupe, W. Indies, 12 m. E.8.E. of Point-a-Pitre. 

Sainte-Beuve, CHARLES AUGUSTIN DE, ihrer) S great 
French critic, B. at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in 18 
practising medicine for several years in Paris, he adopted 
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a literary career, which became preéminently a bril- 
liant one. He entered the French Academy in 1846, 
and was appointed prof. of Latin poetry in the College 
of France in 1852. Raised to the rank of senator Ta 
1865, he D. in 1869. His principal works include an His- 
torical and Oritical Picture of French Poetry and the 
French Theatre in the Sixteenth Century (1828); Literary 
Portraits (8 vols., 1832-9); a History of Port Royal (4 
vols., 1840-62), and Cuuseries du Lundi (13 vols., 1851-7). 

Saint Elizabeth, (-e-lis’a-béth,) a vill. of Lower 
Canada, Joliette co., 45 m. N.E. of Montreal. Pop. 2,758. 

Sainte-Lucie, (-loo-se’,) a seaport on the S. coast of 
the French island of Martinique, W. Indies, 13 m. S.E. 
of Port Royal. Pop. 1,500. 

Sainte Rose, (-réz,) a seaport of Guadeloupe, W. 
—— on its N. coast, 10 m. 8.W. of Port Louis. Pop. 


500. 
Saintes, (sdnts,) a city of France, dept. Charente-In- 
férieure, on the Charente, 38 m. 8.E. of La Rochelle. 


Pop. 9,987. 

Saint Felix de Valois, (-fa'lees da val/waw,) in 
Lower Canada, a vill. of Joliette co., 51 m. N.N.E. of 
Montreal. Pop. 3,196. ` 

Saint Francis, (-/rdn’sfs,) in Arkansas, an E. co., 
with an even surface and good soil; area, 900 aq. m.; C. 
Madison.— a river of Missouri, rising in St. Ncors 
co., and emptying into the Mississippi in Phillips co., 
Arkansas, after a flow of 450 miles. 

Saint Frangois, (-frén’swaw,) or St. Francis, in 
Missouri, a S.Ë. co., containing at its 8.E. corner the 
celebrated Iron Mountain. Area, 350 sq. m. 
ington. 

Saint Genevieve, (-zhdn’a-vév,) in Missouri, an 
E.8.E. co., impinging upon Illinois; area, 400 sq. m.; 
C. St. Genevieve, 

Saint George, (-j07j,) a bay and harbor of Newfound- 
land, receiving a river of same name, and penetrating 
the land, on the W. coast, for a distance of 54 m.—In 
Florida, an island, with an area of 100 sq. m., lying off 
the mouth of the Appalachicola river, in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Saint George, a fortif. seaport of the island of Gre- 
nada, W. Indies, in N. Lat. 12° 2’ 54”, W. Lon. 61° 48’. 
Saint Grégoire, (-gra’gwaur,) in Lower Canada, a 
vill. of Nicolet co., 90 m.8.W. of Quebec. Pop. 2,619. 
Saint Helena, (-he-lenah,) in Louisiana, an E. par., 

on the Mississippi border; area, 540 sq. m.; C. Greens- 


burg. 

Saint Hel’en’s, (Mount.) in Washington Tèr., a 
volcanic peak of the Cascade Range, Skamania co., at- 
taining an elevation of 13,400 feet above the sea. 

Saint Henri-de-Quebec, (-dn’re-da-kwe'bék,) a 
vill. of Levis co., Lower Canada, 12 m.8.8.E. of Que- 


bec. — 2,418. 

Saint Hyacinthe, (<'ah-sahnt,) in Lower Canada, a 
8. co.; area, 477 sq. m.; C. St. Hyacinthe. Pop. 18,310. 
— A town, C. of above co., 30 m. E.N.E. of Montreal. 

Saint James, (-jdmz,) in Louisiana, a 8.E. par., b. 
N.E. by Lake Maurepas; area, 330 sq. m.; C. Bringiers. 

Saint John, (jon,) a river of N.E. America, having 
ita source in the mountainous country bordering upon 
Maine and Canada, and, under the name of Walloostook, 
flowing a distance of 100 m. till its junction with the 
St. Francis. Taking an E.S.E. course through the Ma- 
dawaska Settlements, it passes the Grand Falls, where 
it has a sheer descent of 70-80 ft., and thence tales a 
course S. and E. to its embouchure in St. John Harbor. 
During a part of its flow it forms the boundary bet. 
Maine and New Brunswick, and has a total leugth of 
450 m., 80 m. of which are navigable.— A city and sea- 
port of New Brunswick, and of a county of sume name, 
at the mouth of the sestuary of St. John River, 135 m. 
N. W. of Halifax. It possesses a splendid harbor, and 
marries on an active trade. Pop. 28,988. Nearly de- 


C. Farm- 


spersed by lakes, of 200 m.— A N.E. co., b. E. by the 
Atlantic ; area, 990 sq. m.; C. St. Augustine. 

Saint John’s Bread. (Bot.) See CERATONIA. 

Baint Johnsbury, (-jonzbiir-re,) in Vermont, a 
manuf. city, O. of Caledonia co., on the Passumpsio, 35 
m. N.E. of Montpelier. 

Saint Joseph, (jo'sf,) in Brit. N. America, a lake 





Saint Law’rence, a river of N. America. 
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covering an area of 350 sq. m., in N. Lat. 51° 10, W. Lom. 
91°. It empties by the Albany River into James’ Bay, . 
Hudson's Bay. — In Jndiana, a N. co., b. by Michigan ;. 
area, 470 sq. miles; Capital, South Bend.—In Michigan, 
a south-south-west co., bordering on Indiana; area, 528 
sq. miles; Capital, Centreville—In Missouri, a hand- 
somely-built and thriving manuf. city, C. of Buchanan 
co., on the Missouri, 340 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 


Saint Joseph's, (jo’s¢fs,) a river of the U. States,. 


having its source in Hillsdale co., Michigan, and flow- 
ing N.W. and §8.W. into Indiana, reénters Michigan, 
and falls into Lake Michigan in Berrien co. Itslength 
is 250 m., 120 of which are navigable. 


Saint Just, ANTOINE, (-zhoost,) a French Jacobin and 


revolutionary leader, B. 1768, was one of the most vio- 
lent and sanguinary among the Jacobins. Participat- 
ing in the fall of Robespierre, he perished beneath the 
guillotine, July, 1794. 


Saint Landry, (-ldn’dre,) in Louisiana, a par. in the. 


centre of the State; area, 2,200 square miles; Capital, 
Opelousas. 
See Law-. 

RENCE, tee 

Saint nis, (-loo’e,) in Minnesota, a N.E. co., b. 8.E. 
on Lake Superior; area, 6,000 sq. m. ; C. Duluth. Pop. 
4,661.—In Missouri, an E. co., skirted by Illinois; area, 
600 square mifes ; County Seat, St. Louis. A great city 
of the U. States, port of entry, and C. of the above co., 
occupies a commanding position on the Mississippi, 18: 
m. below its point of junction with the Missouri, and 
nearly 200 above the entrance of the Ohio. Built on a 
gradually ascending plateau, St. ZL. presents quite a 
magnificent aspect as seen from the river. It is well- 
built, and contains numerous splendid public buildings, 
among them a Roman Cath. University ; besides benevo- 
lent, religious, and social institutions of the highest 
character, calculated to meet the requirements of a. 
great and enterprising community. S. L. is one of the. 
chief centres of the steam-navigation of the Mississippi, 
and her splendid location will ultimately destine her 
to a most commanding centre of Western traffic and 
influence. Iron is the principal article of fabricative 
production; but there are also numerous flouring: mills 
which enjoy high reputation, and large sugar-refineries 
which manufacture most of the sugar consumed in the 
Mississippi valley. St. L. was founded by French set- 
tlera in 1764. 

Saint Lu’cia, an island of the W. Indies. See Lucta,. 


(St.). 
Saint Martin, (mdr’tin,)a W. India island, lying bet. 
St. Bartholomew and Anguilla, in N. Lat. 18° 4’, W 
Lon. 53° 10’. Area, 30 sq. m. Its N. portion belongs to. 
the French; its 8. tothe Dutch. It was colonized in 

1680. Total pop. 2,819. 

Saint Martin’s, a par. in La.; C. St. Martinsville. 

Saint Mary, a town of Ontario. 

Saint Mary’s, (ma’riz,) in Louisiana, a 8.E. paren: 
washed by the Gulf of Mexico; area, 860 sq. miles; C. 
Franklin.—In Maryland, a southern county, bordering 
on Chesapeake Bay; area, 250 square miles; Capital, 
Leonardtown. 

Saint Mary’s Strait, (-strdt,) connects lakes Hu- 
ron and Superior, and divides Canada W. from the Up- 
per Michigan Peninsula. Length, 63 miles, navigable 
throughout till within a mile of Luke Superior, where 
it has a fall. This obstruction has been circumvented 
by the construction of a canal, so that water-communi- 
cation between all the great lakes is now unimpeded. 

Saint Maurice, (mor’ris,) in Lower Canada, a co. 
covering an area of 7,300 sq. m.; C. Three Rivers. Pop.. 
11,144. 

Saint Nazaire, (nah-zair’,) a seaport of France, dept. 
Loire-Inférieure, near the entrance to the Loire, 80 m. 
W. of Nantes. Pop. 18,896. 

Saintonge, (sdnt-aunzh’,) a former W. p. of France, 
now included within the depts. Charente, Deux-Sevres,. 
and Charente-Inférieure. 

Saint Paul, an island in the Gulf of &t. Lawrence, 8. 
m. N.E. of North Point, Cape Breton; N. Lat. 47° 14’,. 
W. Lon. 60° 9’. It has two fixed lights. 

Saint Paul, in Minnesota, a prosperous and finely 
laid-out city and port of entry, C. of Ramsey co., and 
seat of the State govt., on the Mississippi, 9 m. below 
the Falls of St. Anthony; N. Lat. 44° 52’ 46”, W. Lon. 
93° 5’. It stands nearly at the head of the Mississippi 
river navigation, and carries on an extensive commerce. 


Saint-Pierre, Jacques HENRI, BERNARDIN DE, (pe 
air’,) an eminent French author, B. at Havre in 1737; 
D. 1814. His reputation rests mainly upon the charm- 
ing tale entitled Paul and Virginia, which ranks as a 
classic, has passed through innumerable editions, and 
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been translated into almost every known li lan- 
guage. His Studies of Nature, Harmonies of Nature, 
and Indian Cottage, add to his reputation as one of the 
ablest of French prose-writers. 

Baint Pierre, (-peair,) an island belonging to France, 
lying off the 8. coast of Newfoundland. Pop. 1,750. 
Saint Pierre, a fortif. seaport, C. of the French W. 
India island of Martinique, and the birthplace of the 

Empress Josephine. Pop. 25,000. 
‘Saint-Simon, CLAUDE HENRI, Comte DE, (se’mawn(g,) 

K a French philosopher, B. in Paris, served in the Ameri- 
can army underGen. Washington, and, after the French 
Revolution, expended a large part of his fortune in an 
abortive attempt at establishing a large scientific and 
industrial school on the basis of certain visionary ideas 
of his own regarding the advancement of human civili- 
zation. In 1807 he published an Introduction to the Sci- 
entific Labours of the Nineteenth Century; and, in 1814, 
The Reorganization of European Society. In 1825, he 
‘appeared as author of a remarkable work entitled New 
Christianity, in which he laid down as a dictum the pro- 
gressive nature of Christianity. His doctrines attracted 
so many adherents, that a new philosophical sect grew 
out of them, among the most eminent members of 
which were Augustin Thierry, Augustin Comte, and 
Michel Chevalier. D. 1825. — Louis pg Rouvroy, Duc 
DE St. S, a French author and diplomatist, B. 1695, be- 
longed to the sume family as the foregoing, and filled 
many high offices during the Regency of the Duc d’Or- 
‘Jeans. His reputation, however, chiefly rests upon his 
Memoirs of the Age of Louis XIV. and the Regency, a 
work in 20 vols., of high historical fidelity and literary 
merit, and of which an English edition appeared in 
1857. D. 1755. 

Saint-Simo’nianism. (Fol. Econ.) The doctrinal 
tenets and practices followed by the disciples of the 
Count de SAINT-SIMON, q. v. 

Saint Tammany, (täm'ma-ne,) in Louisiana, a 8.E. 
par., drained by Lake Pontchartrain and the Mississip- 
pi; area, 1,200 sq. m.; C. Covington. 

Saint Thomas, (wm ds,) an important island of the 
W. Indies, ono of the Virgin group, belonging to Den- 
mark, 38 m. E. of Porto Rico, in N. Lat. 18° 20 24”, W. 
Lon. 64° 55’ 45”. Area, 45 sq. m. It produces sugar, 
&c., and is a place of great commercial activity, the 
harbor of its cap., Charlotte Amalie, being a station for 
veveral lines of mail-steamers. This island is unhealthy, 
and has suffered much from earthquakes. Pop. 13,463. 

Saint Thomas, (-(dm’ds,) in Upper Canada, a town of 
Elgin co., 17 m. 8. of London. 

Saint Vincent, (-vin'sént,) a W. India island belong- 
ing to Great Britain, lying 100 m. W. of Barbadoes, in 
N. Lat. 13° 13’, W. Lon. 61° 15’. Area, 132 sq.m. O. 
Kingston. Pop. 31,755. 

‘Saint Vitus’ Dance. (Med.) See CHOREA. 

Ou, (sajoo.) (Zodl.) A name of the Fox-tail Mon- 


key. See Cenipa. 

Bak, (sa’ke.) (Zodl.) See Sacourn. 

‘Sal-. [L., salt.) (Chem.) A term formerly employed 
asa prefix in designating a crystallizable compound; 


as, for instance, sal-volatile, that is, liquid ammonia. 

Salaam, (sah-lahm’.) [From A. 8. m, peace.] An 
Oriental salutation given as a sign of respect or defer- 
ence; hence, a low and profound bow or inclination of 
the head, as practised by the natives of India and other 
Eastern countries. 

‘Salad, (sdl'dd.) [From L. sal, salt.) (Cookery.) A pre- 
pared mess of raw herbs and vegetables, chopped up 
and mixed together, and dressed and flavored with salt, 
oil, vinegar, and other condiments. 

‘Salade, or SALLET, (sdl/’ahd.) (Mil) A light kind of 
morion or head-piece, worn by pikemen and foot-sol- 
diers of the 15th cent. 

Baladin, (sdl’ah-din,) [SALAn-ED-DEEN,) (MALEK-N RSIR- 
Youssour,) a celebrated Sultan of the Saracens, s. on 
the banks of the Tigris in 1137, became, in 1168, vizier, 
and in 1173 sovereign of Egypt. He conquered 8. Syria, 
defeated the Palestine Christians at Tiberias in 1187, 
and took Jerusalem. His triumphant progress was, 
however, brought to a check by the Crusaders led by 
Richard Coeur do Lion of England and Philip Augustus 
of France, who besieged S.in Acre in 1189, and com- 
pelled him to surrender that place in 1192, after an ob- 
stinate defence. He, however, remained master of Je- 
rusalem, and effected a truce of three years with Rich- 
ard. S, who was a chivalrous, magnanimous, and hu- 
mane prince, D. in 1193. 

manca, (sdl-a-mdng'kah,) a manuf. city of Spain, 
C. of p. of same name, on the Tormes, an affluent of 
the Douro, 92 m. 8.W.of Leon. Its university, estab- 
lished in 1239, was for ages the most celebrated semi- 
— of learning in Spain. Near this city, the English 
under Wellington defeated a French army under 
shal Marmont, in 1812. Pon. 14500, 
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Salamander, (sdl'a-mdn'dăr.) [From Gr. salamaa- 
dra.) (Myth.) A fabulous animal supposed by the 
ancients to live in and have the quality of esting 
fire.—(Zovl.) See BATRACHIA. 

Salamandridae, (sdi-a-mdn‘dre-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. 
of Batrachians comprisine the Salamanders, and the 
Tritons or Newts. e BATRACHIA. 

Salamis, (sdl’a-mis.) [Mod. KoLURI.] (Anc. Geog.) 
An island of the Greek Archipelago, situate off the 
cuast of Attica. Arca, 30 sq.m. Surface mountainous. 
Near this island occurred the great victory won by the 
Greek fleet commanded by Themistocles over that 
under Xerxes, 480 B. C. 

Sal-ammonia, (-dm-mo’ne-ah.) (Chem.) See AMMONIA. 

Salary, (sdl’ah-re.) [Fr. salaire; L. salarium, literally, 
the money given to soldiers for salt.) The stipend or 
remuneration paid to a man for his services — usuall 
a fixed annual sum; in distinction from wages, whi 
is for day labor; and pay, which is for military service. 

Salawatty, (sd/-a-wdt'te,) an island of the E. Archi- 

pelago, lying off the W. coast of New Guinea, in 8. Lat. 

1°, E. Lon. 130°. Extent, 30 m. in length, by 25 m. im 
breadth. 

Sale, (sdl.) [From Icel. sala.) (Com.) The exchan 
of a commodity for its equivalent money-value, or for 
other consideration, paid or to be paid. — Also, an auc- 
tion or public vendue of goods or articles to the high- 
est bidder. — (Zaw.) That act by which the proprie- 
torship of anything becomes transferred from one per- 
son to another, by virtue of a money consideration for 
the samo being paid by the buyer to the vendor. If it 
be a commutation of goods for goods, it is more prop- 
erly termed an exchange. 

Salem, (sa/lém,) in Massachusetts, a handsome and im- 
portant city and port of entry, semi-cap. of Essex co 
on a neck of land jutting into Massachusetts Bay, 14 
m. N.E. of Boston. It has an excellent harbor, and 
carries on an extensive manufacturing and shippin 
trade. Next after Plymouth, it ranks as the second 
oldest town in New England, having been founded ia 
1628. In 1836, it received incorporation asa City. In 
New Jersey, a S. W. county, bordering on Delaware; 
area, 540 square miles ; County Seat, Salem —A town, 
C. of above co., 65 miles 8.W. of Trenton.—In Ohio, a 
town of Columbiana county, about 167 miles N E. of 
Columbus.—In Oregon, a thriving city, County Seat 
of the State, and justice-seat of Marion county, on 
the Willamette river, 710 m. N. of San Francisco; N. 
Lat. 44° 56’, W. Lon. 123° 1’, 

Salen, (sa/lém,) a seaport of Brit. India, Madras presi- 
dency, in N. Lat. 11° 38’, E. Lon. 78° 12’, Pop. 20,000. 
Salemi, (eah-la’me,) a town of 8. Italy, in Sicily, 20 m. 

E. of Marsala, Pop. 13,860. 

— (sdl'čp,) or SALOP. (Com.) The dried root of 
Orchis mascula, sometimes used for food. Itisa gummy 
substance, not unlike tragacanth, and contains a smal) 
quantity of starch. That which is imported from India 
is in white oval pieces, hard, clear, pellucid, and in- 
odorous. 

Salerno, (sah-lair’no,) a city of 8. Italy, C. p. Princi- 
pato-Citeriore, on a gulf of same name, 17 m. 8.8.W. 
of Avellino. The gulf on which it stands has * 
Campanolla intervening between it and the Bay of Na- 
ples, and is 36 m. in width. Prp. 24,241. 

Saleyer Islands, (sdi’a-tir,) a cluster lying in the 
E. Archipelago, off the S. side of Celebes, in 8. Lat. 6°, 
E. Lon. 120°. 

Salford, (sdl/fird,) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
Lancaster, separated from Manchester by the river Ir- 


well. Pop. 124,805. 
Balic or ligue Law, (The,) — [L. Les 
Salica.) (Fr. Hist.) An anc. fundamental law of the 


Riparian Franks, which excluded females from inherit- 
ing the French throne. It is supposed to have been 
established by Pharamond or Clovis, and to have de- 
rived its name from the river Saale, in Saxony, whence 
those Franks originally came. This body of law was 
revised and reconstituted by Charlemagne; according 
to it “no portion of Salic land can fal) to females; 
but what was meant by Salic land has been long debat- 
ed among French antiquaries. It was the cause of long 
wars bet. England and France, when, in opposition to 
it, Edward IIL. claimed the throne of France by a title 
prior to that of Philip of Valois. It has been recog- 
nized in all countries of which the crown has devolved 
on a member of the blood-royal of France; and formed 
the foundation of the pretensions of Don Carlos to the 
Spanish crown. It was observed with reference to the 
great fiefs which had been granted to princes of the 
blood,-by way of appanage; and hence, on the death 
of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, without a male heir, 
that duchy reverted to Louis XI. 

Salicacese, ( eee.) [From L. salizx, the willow.] 
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4 Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Amentales, containing only the 


two genera, q. V. and Saiiz, the Willows, which 
last constitutes so extensive a family that a perfect 
Salicetum or willow-plantation, in which every known 


species was represented, would assume the dimensions 
of a small wood; and they are so difficult of discrimi- 
nation, that not even the experienced botanist ventures 
to assign individuals to their several species unless he 
has an opportunity of examining them in their various 
stages of growth. The Willows are natives of the tem- 
perate regions of the N. hemisphere, and are much 
more numerous in the Old World than in the New. The 
majority grow by the sides of watercourses, but a few 
high up in the mountains, and one is found nearer to 
the North Pole than any other shrubby plant. As far 
as it is possible to include under a general description 
go extensive an array of species, they may be charac- 
terized as trees or shrubs, varying in height from a few 
inches to sixty feet. They grow rapidly, and for the 
most part shoot readily from cuttings. The wood is 
white; the bark of the trunk rather smooth than other- 
wise, that of the branehes either downy or smooth, in the 
latter case sometimes to such a degree as to appear var- 
nished. The species used for basket-making are usually 
called Osiers. Several kinds are in common cultivation, 
all agreeing in bearing long flexible tough shoots, and 
narrow pointed leaves. The species best adapted for 
wicker-work are S. viminalis and S. triundra. S. baby- 
lonica, the Topy Willow, grows wild on the banks of 
the Euphrates and in other parts of Asia, and also in 

North America. In China it is a favorite tree, as appears 

from its frequent occurrence in drawings of Chinese 

ornamental scenery. The medicinal properties of the 

Willow are common to all the species in greater or less 

‘degree. The bark is the part usually employed, especially 

that of S. Russelliana, S. alba, S. Caprea, and S. fragilis. 
It is valued for its tonic and astringent properties, and 
is used for the same purposes as cinchona-bark. The 
active properties depend upon the presence ofan alka- 
loid called salicine, which is employed in ague, &c., in 
place of quinine. In case of a scarcity of the latter 
drug, salicine might advantageously be used as a substi- 
tute, though it is — so potent. 

Salicine, (sdl’e-sin.) (C ) See SaLicacesz, 

Salicornia, (sdl-e-kdr’ne-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of suc- 
culent marine plants, O. Chenopodiaceæ, well distin- 
guished by their jointed stems. The various species of 
this genus grow abundantly on the coasts in the S. of 
Europe and N. of Africa, and yield a vast quantity 
of soda, much employed in making both soap and glass, 
whence comes the English name, Glasswort. 

Salient, or SALIANT (sa’le-ént.) [From L. saliens, heaping) 
( Her.) An attitude of a lion or other beast, differing bu 
slightly from Rampant (q. v.). He is supposed to be in 
the act of springing on his prey, and both paws are ele- 
vated. Two animals counter-salient are represented as 
leaping in opposite directions, —(Fortif. and Math.) A 
term designating that which has an outward projec- 
tion; correlative to re-entering. Thus, a salient angle 
is one the vertex of which juts outwards from the work. 

‘Salifiable Bases, (sdl-e-fi'a-bl-.) [From L. sal, salt, 
and facio, I make.) (Chem.) Substances which, when 
brought into contact with acids, form salts. 

Salisbury, Marquis or (Robert Arthur Talbot Gas- 
coyne-Cecil), an eminent British Statesman, b. Hat- 
field, 1830. Educated at Eton and Oxford. Entered 
Parliament in 1853, was Secretary for India 1866-1867, 
and 1874-76, and Ambassador to the Porte in 1876. He 
became Marquis of Salisbury in 1868, was an active Con- 
servative nember of the House of Lords, and in 1578, 
as Fereign Secretary, took a prominent part in the 
Congress of Berlin. After Beaconsfield’s death he be- 
came the leader of the Conservative party, and in 1885, 
on the resignation of Gladstone, became Prime Min- 
ister. His government was soon defeated by the Lib- 
erals, but he returned to power in 1886, and retained the 
Premiership till 1892,when Gladstone succeeded him. In 
1895, on the defeat of the Rosebery government, Salis- 
bury athird time became head of the government. 

Salisbury, in Connecticut, a vill. of Litchfield co., 54 
m. N.W. of Hartford. Extensive manufs. of machinery, 
cannon, hardware, &c., are carried on.—In Maryland. u 
vill., C. of Wicomico co., abt. 95 m. 8.E. of Annapolis. 
—In Pennsylvania, a town of Lancaster co., 51 m. E.S.E. 
of Harrisburg. 

Saliva, (scah-li’vah.) [Lat.] (Physiol.) The fluid secreted 
by certain glands, by which the food is moistened be- 
fore it is eonveyed into the stomach. Those glands 
whick secrete the S. are termed salivary, and are situ- 
ated in the mouth. * 

Galivation, (sdl-eva’shiin.) [From Lat. salivatio.] 
(Med.) An increased secretion of saliva, the result of the 
exhibition of certain medicines. 
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Salix, (sa’liks.) (Bot.) See SALICACES. 

Sallee, (sal-lé’,) a seaport of Morocco, at the mouth of 
the Bu-Regreb, on the W. coast, 105 m. N.W. of Fez; N. 
Lat. 34° 3’, W. Lon. 6° 40. This was formerly a great 
place of rendezvous for Algerine corsairs. "i x 

Sallow, (sdl'lo.) (Bot.) The popular name of a number 
of species of Willow (see Sa.ix), trees or low shrubs 
with downy branches, and generally ovate or abovate, 
wrinkled leaves, having stipules. 

Sallust, Carus Crispus, (sdl'list,) a celebrated Roman 
historian, who flourished in the first century B.c. His 
narrations of the conspiracy of Catiline, and of the war 
with Jugurtha, are the earliest histories of Roman affairs 
which we possess. 

Sally, (sdl'le.) [Fr. sallie.] (Mil.) The issuing out of the 
besieged from a town or fort, and falling upon the be- 
stopers in their work, in order tocut them off, or harass 
and exhaust them. —“ To cut off a S.,” is to get between 
those that made the S. and their town. 

Salmagundi, (sdl-mah-giin'de.) [From L. salmaga, 
pickles. ( Cookery.) A dish composed of minced meat 
and pickled herrings, seasoned with oil, vinegar, pepper, 
and onions ; — hence, generally, a name for any mixture 
of various ingredients. 

Salmanassar, (sdl-mdn'ds-sdr.) See ASSYRIA. 

Salmi, (sdl’me.) [Fr.] (Cookery.) A ragout of roasted 
game stewed with wine, forcemeat, and spices. 

Salmon, (sdm’iin) (Zoöl.) See SALMONIDA. 

Salmonidee, (sdl-mdn’e-de.) [From L. saliens, leaping.] 
(Zoét.) The Salmon and Trout fam., comprising abdom- 
inal malacopterygious fishes which have the body 
more or less scaly,a first dorsal with soft rays, followed 
by a second small one, which is fatty, and unsupported 
by rays. They ivhabit both salt and fresh water, are 
very voracious, and highly prized for food. The Salmon, 
Salmo salar (Fig. 326), is found in the seas washing 
the shores of America, Europe,and Asia; ascending the 
rivers for spawning in spring, and penetrating to their 
head streams. It is remarkably strong, and will even 
leap over considerable falls which lie in the way of ita 
progress. It generally varies from about 12 to 24 
pounds in weight; but sometimes salmon are taken 
weighing from 50 to upwards of 80 pounds. It furnishes 
a delicious dish for the table, and is an article of com- 
merce. The process of spawning frequently occupies 
more than a week: during which the eggs deposited 
by a single fish sometimes amount to 20,000. The 
spawning season extends from the end of October to the 
beginning of February. The eggs of the salmon remain 
in the gravel for several months, exposed to the influ- 
ence of running water. In the course of the month of 
March the fry are evolved. When newly hatched they 
are scarcely an inch in length, of the most delicate 
structure, and for a while connected with the egg. 
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Fig. 575.— TROUT, (Salmo amethystus.) 


Upon leaving the spawning bed, the fry betake them- 
selves to the neighboring pools, where they speedily 
increase to 2 or 3 inches in length. In April, May, and 
June they migrate towards the sea, keeping near the 
margin, or still water, in the river; and when they 
reach the estuary, they betake themselves to a deeper 
and more sheltered course, and escape to the unknown 
haunts of their race, to return shortly after as grilses, 
along with the more aged individuals. All these sea- 
ward migrations of the parent fish and the fry are in- 
fluenced, and greatly accelerated, by the occurrence of 
the floods in the rivers. TheGreat Trout of this country, 
Salmo amethystus, (Fig. 575,) of the Northern Lakes of N. 
America, is from 24 to 60 inches long, dark gray, with 
numerous lighter spots on the back and sides; under 
parts light ashy-gray or cream color. It sometimes 
attains the weight of 120 pounds, and is also known as 
the Longe, or Mackinaw Trout. There are many species 
of trout; and to them is closely allied the Grayling, 
Thymallus vulgaris, an European fresh-water fish. The 

en. Coregonus contains the White-Fish, C. albus, of the 
Great Lakes, and the Common Shad Salmon, C. clupei- 
formis of lakes Erie and Ontario. 

Salonica, (sah-lén'e-kah,) or SALONIKA, a seaport of 
Turkey in Europe, p. Roumelia, on a gulf of same name, 
185 m. N.W. of Athens, in N. Lat. 40° 30 47”, E. Lon. 
22° 67/13”, It is a place of active commerce. Pop. 70,000, 
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e Gulf of S. has a length of 70 m., with an opening 
readth of 30. 

Saloon, (sah-loon’.) [Fr. salon.] (Arch.) A atate apart- 
ment for the reception of visitors, or for the exhibition 
of works of art and virtu. In American phraseology, 
it is applied to a bar-room or place where liquors are 
sold to the public. 

Balop, (sdl’ép,) [otherwise known as SHROPSHIRE, ) an 
inland co. of England, b. W. by, N. Wales, and E. by co. 
Stafford. Area, 1,300 sq. m. This is one of the richest 
agricultural and mining counties in the kingdom. C. 
Shrewsbury. Pop. 248,064. 

Sabprunelile. em) See NITRATE. 

‘aafy, or Sal’sify. (Bot.) See TRAGOPOGON. 

~ (sdlz’és.) (Geol.) Small active volcanoes of 

mud, which may be regarded as phenomena interme- 
diate between thermal springs and eruptions of lava. 
On their first outbreak they are generally accompanied 
by flames. 

sette, — an island of W. Hindostan, p. Au- 
rungabad, joined to Bombay island on the N. by a nar- 
row causeway. 60 

Sal-soda, (odah. 
carbonate of soda. 

Salsola, (sdl’sc-lah.) [From L. eal, salt, and solus, 
alone.) (Bot.) The Saltworts, a genus of plants, O. 
Chenopodiacex. They inhabit salt-marshes, and contain 
much soda. 

Balt, (sawll.) [A. S. sealt.) (Chem.) This term was 
originally applied to chloride of sodium, or common 
salt (see Sopium, CHLORIDE oF). As chemistry advanced 
it was seen that other substances were strictly analo- 
gous in composition, &c., to chloride of sodium, such as 
sulphate of soda, and nitrate of potash, and they were 
therefore called salts. A little further progress of 
chemistry led to the definition of a salt as a neutral 
substance, formed by the union of an acid and a base. 
But this definition, althongh it applied perfectly to sul- 
phate of soda, which is made by neutralizing sulphuric 
acid with the base soda, would not apply to chloride of 
sodium, which contains neither acid nor base, but only 
the two elements chlorine and sodium. The incongru- 
ity of refusing the title of salt to chloride of sodium 
soon led to another theory of salts, the theory that a 
salt consists of an electro-negative body with an electro- 
positive body, the first class being halotd salts, and the 
second class being amphid salts. After discussion how- 
ever showed that this distinctlon was somewhat arbi- 
trary and unnecessary, and the binary theory was in- 
troduced, by which the two classes were fused into one, 
and all salts were supposed to be built up on the type 
of chloride of sodium, sulphate of soda being supposed 
to consist of sodium and an hypothetical radical contain- 
ing sulphur and oxygen, analogous to chlorine. This 
theory now appears to have gone the way of the others, 
and chemists have no good definition of the term salt, 
acid, or base. The fact appears to be that these terms 
are convenient in ordinary chemical language, and ure, 
with few exceptions, perfectly well understood by 
chemists, but the finer distinctions between either of 
them, and some other substances which have no claim 
to these titles, cannot be accurately defined, and until 
this is done, a scientific definition which shall meet all 
cases, and admit of no exceptions, is an impossibility. 
Like the colors of the spectrum, it is easy to say that 
one is red and another yellow, but it is impossible to 
give such an accurate definition of these terms as will 
enable any one to say where one ends and another 
begins. 

Salta, (sdl'tah,) a city of the Argentine Confederation, 
C. of p. of same name, 180 miles N. of Tucuman; S. 
Tan 15’, W. Lon. 64° 50.’ Pop. of p. 88,933; of city, 

0,000. 

Balteoatsa, (sawli/kitz,) a seaport and fashionable bath- 

ing-resort of Scotland, ce. Ayr, 24 m. 8.W. of Glasgow. 


ye 7,000. 

Galtier, or Saltire, (sdl'teer.) (Her.) One of the 8 
principal ordinaries, being a bearing formed like a St. 
Andrew’s cross, with a sinister and a dexter bend cross- 
ing one another at right angles. Charges such as 
swords, truncheons, &c., placed in the direction of S., 
are said to be borne saltier-wise. 

Salt Lake. in Ulah Territory, a N. central co.; area, 
1,200 — miles; Capital, Salt Lake city.—Great Sali 
Lake TAH 


Salt Lake City, in Utah a handsome ana well- 
planned city, C. of Sult Lake co., and seat of the Terri- 
torial govt., on the Jordan, 22 m. S.E. of the Great Salt 
Lake. This place, the head-quarters of Mormonism, 


"(Com.) A common term for crude 


contains their Great Temple, and was founded by Mor- 

mon immigrants from Nauvoo, in 1847. 
Salt’-marsh, (-mahkrsh. 

land overflowed by the 


(Agric.) A tract of meadow- 
des at certain times. 
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Salt-marsh Moth. (Zovl.) The Sptlesoma acraa,a 
moth of the Bombycide fam. It expands abt. 2 inches,. 
and the fore wings are generally white, hind wings and 
abdomen yellow, the wings with black spots, and the: 
abdomen with a row of black spots above, two rows oa 
the sides, and one row below. The caterpillars, pro- 
duced from eggs laid on the grass of salt-marshes, are 
clothed with brown hairs in spreading tufts. 

Saltpetre, (sawll-petir.) (From Eng. salt, and Gr. 
petra, a rock.) (Chem.) Bee NITRATE. 

Salute, (sa-loot’.) [From L. saluto, I erect. (Mil.) A 
testimony or act of respect performed in different ways, 
according to circumstances. In the army, the officers 
S. by dropping the point of the sword; also by lowering 
the colors and beating the drums. In the navy, S. are 
made by discharges of cannon, striking the colors or 
top-sails, or by volleys of small arms. Ships always 
S. with an odd number of guns. The vessel under the 
wind of the other fires first. 

Salut Public, (Comité de.) [Fr., “Committee of 
Public Safety.) (Fy. Hist.) The name assumed by a 
body of members of the National Convention, who con- 
stituted themselves masters of France during the Reign: 
of Terror. It eventually resolved itself into the trium- 
virate of Robespierre, Conthon, and St. Just, and came- 
to an end with their fall, July 28, 1794. 

Saluszo, (eah-Woot'so,) a town of N. Italy, p. Coni, near 
the Po, 30 m. 8.8.W. of Turin. Pop. 17,548. 

Salvadoracese, (sdl-vah-do-ra'se-e.) (Bot.) A small 
O. of plants, all. Echiales, consisting of small trees or 
shrubs, with opposite entire leaves, and small pani- 
culate flowers, with a four-cleft corolla. Salvadora Per- 
sica is supposed to be the Mustard-tree of Scripture. 

Salvage, (sdl/rdj.) [From L. Lat. salragium, a saving.] 
(Mar. Law.) A reward or compensation allowable Ey 
law to those persons (termed salrors) who have as- 
sisted in saving goods from a wrecked ship, or the ship 
itaelf when in danger of being lost. Also, the cargoor 
other property so saved. — The term has also reference, 
in a kindred sense, to the rescue of property from 
burning buildings, and the like. 

‘Salvation, (s4i-ra'srhùn.) (From L. salvo, I save.) 
( Theol.) A term significative of the redemption of man- 
kind effected by Christ, who sacrificed himself for their 
sins. 

Sal’vator Rosa. See Rosa (SaLvaror). 

Salvation Army. A religious organization, which. 
arose in England in 1865, and has since spread widely 
over the world. It owes its origin to the Rev. William 
Booth, who desired to carry Christianity to the lowest 
classes, and in doing so adopted a form of military 
organization, with himself as General. Open-air ser- 
vices are held, processions with banners and music, 
and indoor services with singing and short, vivid ap- 
peals. Ry the end of 1891 the S A. included 4,291 
corps, with 10,617 officers, its principal extension be- 
ing in English-speaking countries, in which it is mak- 
ing rapid progress. 

Salvo, (edl’ro.) [From L. saluto.) (Mu.) A volley of 
musketry or discharge of artillery, usually fired by way 
of salute. 

Sal-volatile, (-vo-idt‘e-le.) [L., volatile salt.) (Chem.) 
Carbonate of ammonia. 

Salzburg, (sdiz’boorg,) an anc. manuf. city of the Aus- 
trian empire, p. Upper Austria, on the Salzach, 67 m. 
ee Linz. Mozart and Haydn were B. here. Pop. 
20,000. 

Samana, (sah-ma’nah,) a bay of St. Domingo, lying 8. 
of a peninsula of same name, and having on its N. side 
the town of Santa Barbara, in N. Lat. 19° 12’ 30”, W. 
Lon. 68° 19’ 18”. It presents one of the finest harbors 
in the W. Indies. 

Samar, (sah-mahy’,) a fertile island of the Philippines, 
separated from Luzon on the N.W. by a strait 20 m. in 
width; bet. N. Lat. 11° 15’-12° 45’, and E. Lon. 124° 10- 
125° 52’. It is 140 m. in length, with a mean width of 
60 m. Ppp. 100,000. 

Samara, (sa-ma’rah,) a city of Russia in Europe, C. of 
a govt. of same name, at the confluence of the Volga 
and Samara, 100 m. S.E. of Simbirsk. . 34,494, 

Samara, (sdm'a-rak.) [L the seed of the elder-tree.] 
(Bot.) An indehiscent fruit, producing a membranous- 
expansion or wing, from its back or end. 

Samarang, (sim-ah-rdng’,) a fortified seaport on the 
N. coast of the island of Java, near the embouchure of 
a river of same name, 240 m. E.S.E. of Batavia, in 8. 
Lat. 6° 56’, E. Lon. 110° 27’. It carries on an active- 
trade. Pop. 22,000. 

Samarcand, (sdm'ăr-kaknd,) a fortified city of Cen- 
tral Asia, in Bokhara, on the Sogd, 120 m. E. of the 
city of Bokhara, in N. Lat. 39° 30’, E. Lon. 68° 50’ 15”. 
It was anciently the cap. of the empire of Timour the 
Great. Annexed to Russia in 1868. Pop. 25,000. 
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Namaria, (sa-ma're-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The capital of 
the kingdom of Israel, called by the Romans Sebaste, 
in honor of the Emperor Augustus. 

Samaritan, (sa-mdr'e-tun.) (Jewish Hist.) An inhabi- 
tant of Samaria, or one that belonged to the sect which 
derived their appellation from that city. After the tall 
of the kingdom of Israel, the people remaining in its 
territory, and consisting of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, mingled with some Assyrian colonists, were 
called S. by the Greeks, from the city of Samaria, 
around which they dwelt. When the Jews, on their 
return from captivity, rebuilt the templo of Jerusalem, 
the S. desired to aid in the work; but their offers were 
rejected by the Jews, who looked upon them as unclean, 
on account of their mixtures with heathens; and the S. 
revenged themselves by hindering the building of the 
city and temple. Hence the hatred which prevailed 
between the Jews and the S., which, in the time of 
Jesus, when the latter were confined to a narrow strip 


of country between Judea and Galilee, prevented all | 


intercourse between them, and still continues. In their 
religious opinions and usages they resemble those Jews 
who reject the Talmud, and differ from the rabbinical 
Jews, in receiving only the Pentateuch, and in reject- 
ing all the other portions of the Bible, as well as the 
Talmud and rabbinical institutions; but in their man- 
ners, rites, and religious ceremonies, they adherestrictly 
to the Mosaic law. 

Sambus, (sdm’bis,) a town on the W. coast of the 
island of Bornco, on a river of same name, in N. Lat. 
1° 12’, E. Lon. 109° 5’. Pop. 10,000. 

Sambo, (sdm’bo.) (Sp. sumbo.] (Hthnol.) The issue 
of a negro and mulatto. 

Sambre, (sdm’br,) a river of N.E. Europe, having its 
source in the French dept. Aisne, and emptying into 
m Meuse at Namur, Belgium, after a N.E. course of 

00 m. 

Sambucus, (edm-bu'kiis.) [L.] (Bot.) A genus of 
small trees or shrubs, O. Caprifoliacee. The Common 
Elder, S. nigra, is a well-known tree of rapid growth 
when young, remarkable for the stoutness of its shoots, 
which, when a year old, are as large as those of many 
other trees at two or three years of age. They are cov- 
ered with a smooth gray bark, and contain an unusual 
proportion of pith, which being easily removed, the 
branches may be readily formed into tubes, and on this 
account the Elder was formerly called the Bore-tree. 
The wood is white, and of a fine close grain, tough, fis- 
Bile, and easily cut — hence it is used for making skew- 
ers and shoemakers’ pegs. The leaves have an unpleas- 
ant odor when bruised, which is supposed to be offensive 
to most insects, and a decoction of them is sometimes 
employed by gardeners to keep off caterpillars from 
Gelicate plants. By village herbalists they are em- 
ployed in making a kind of ointment, and the flowers 
serve for fomentations, or are made into a medicinal 
tea; while the berries are the principal ingredients in 
“elder-berry wine.” These are generally purplish- 
black, but a variety occurs with berries of a greenish- 
white hue. S. ebulus, or Danewort, is an herbaceous 
plant which has a nauseous smell and drastic properties. 

Sam nites, (sim‘nits.) (Anc. Hist.) An ancient Ital- 
fan people of Sabin origin, who inhabited the moun- 
tainous country between Apulia on the E. and Latium 
end Campania on the W. They were not subdued by 

' Rome until after a war of about 50 years, in the begin- 
ning of the 3d century B. 0. They revolted during the 
wars between Scilla and Marius, in 82 B. 0., and were 
completely defeated and crushed. 

Samoiedes, or Samoyedes, (sah-mo/e-édz.) (Eth- 
nol.) Certain nomadic tribes which have their habitat 
along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, bet. the mouths 
of the Petchora in N.E. Russia and the Gulf of Kunaska, 

oan Islands, see Navigators’ Islands, p. 634. 

Samos, (sa’mos,) an island of the Hellenic Archipelago, 
divided from the W. coast of Asia Minor bya strait 
called the Little Boghaz, 42 m. 8.W. of Smyrna. It 
belongs to Turkey, and lies in N. Lat. 37° 43’ 48”, E. 
Lon. 26° 38’ 21”. Area, 165 sq.m. Surface hilly and 
well-wooded, with a fertile soil. C. Khora. This island 
wes anciently of much importance, and established 
her colonial influence along the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean; became a Roman p. B. 0. 84, and was wrested 
by the Turks at the close of the Greek war of indepen- 
dence. Pop. 50,000. 

Samothrace, (sdm’othrds,) [Mod. Gr. SAMOTHRAEI,] a 
Turkish island in the Ægean, Greek Archipelago, 15 m. 
@B. of Nubros. Area, 30 sq. m. Surface mountainous, 


Pop. 1,500. 
Samp, (simp.) (Cookery.) An American dish com- 
of breed Todian — boiled, and served up 

with milk. 


Guamphlire, (sde/ fir.) (Bot.) See ORITHMUN. 
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Sampson, (sdm'sŭn,) in N. Carolina, a 8.E. central co.; 
area, 940 sq. m.; C. Clinton. 

Samsoe, (sum’ee(r,) an island of Denmark, in the Great 
Belt, between Zealand and Jutland; area, 40 sq. miles. 
Pop. 5,500. 

Samson, (sdm’stin.) (Script.) A judge of Israel, and 
the son of Manoah of the tribe of Dan, B. abt. 1155 B. 0. 
After performing several wonderful acts of bodily 
strength, he was made prisoner by the Philistines, was 
deprived of his sight, and destroyed himself, along with 
a great number of Philistines, by pulling down the 
temple in which they were assemble 

Samuel, (sdm'u-čl.) (Script.) A prophet and judge of 
Israel, of the tribe of Levi, was called in his yonth, 
while attending Eli the high-priest. He consecrated 
Saul king of Israel, and was afterwards commanded to 
anoint David. After governing Israel either alone or 
in conjunction with Saul during 50 years, he died in 
the 90th year of his ago, B. c. 1072.— The canonical 
books of the Old Testament are ascribed to him, and 
form with the books of Kings a continued history of 
the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah. — The first 
book of S. comprehends the transactions under the 
governments of Eli and S., and under Saul the first king; 
and also the acta of David while he lived under Saul. 
The second book is wholly occupied in relating the 
transactions of David’s reign. 

Sana, (sa’nah,) a city of Arabia, C. of the imaumate of 
Yemen, 150 m. N.N.E. of Mocha, in N. Lat. 15° 21’, E. 
es 44° 9’, It makes large exports of coffee, Pop. 

,000. 

San Antonio, (d7-to’ne-o,) a river of Teras, rising in 
Bexar co.,and embouching into the Guadalupe in Refu- 
gio co. — SAN ANTONIO DE BEXAR, a town, C. of Bexar 
co., on the above river, 110 m. S.W. of Austin. Itis a 
Terpaut place, and possesses a U. 8. arsenal. See Furt 

LAMO. 

San Augustine, (aw-gits/tin.) in Tezas, an E. co.; 
area, 620 sq.m. Surface level, with a rich, cotton-pro- 
ducing soil. C. San Augustine. 

San Bernardino, (bür-ndr-de'no,) in California, a 
summit of the Coast Range, in San Bernardino co. It 
attains an altitude of 8,500 ft.— A 8.E. co., b. by Ne- 
vada and Arizona, and traversed 8.W. by the Coast 
Rango; area, 30,000 square miles; Capftal, San Berm 
ardino. 

San Blas, (-blds,) a seaport of Mexico, on an island of 
same name, in the Pacific Ocean, at the entrance to 
Santiago River, 37 m. W.8.W. of Tepic, with an excel- 
lent harbor and a brisk trade; N- Lat. 21° 82’ 34”, W. 
Lon, 105° 15/ 24”, . 3,000. 

San Carlos, (-kdr‘lds,) a fortified seaport of Chili, C. 
of the island of Chiloe, on its N.E. coast. It is a place 
of considerable commercial activity. — A town of Ven- 
ezuela, 130 m. &.W. of Caracas. Fop. 10,000. 

San Cataldo, ae aoa a town of Italy, in Sicily, & 
m. W.S.W. of Caltanisetta. . 12,706. 

Sanctification, (sdngk-tif-e-ka'shiin.) — L. sano- 
tus, sacred, and facere, to make.) (Theol.) The act of 
divine grace by which the heart and life of man are 
alienated from sin and the world, and purified to a state 
fitted for a residence among the blessed: —as distin- 
guished from JUSTIFICATION, Q. v. 

Sanctuary, (sdngk’tu-a-re.) [From L. sanctuariwm.)} 
In its general sense, any place of refuge which affords 
a sacred asylum. . Strictly speaking, among the anc. 
Jews, the & (otherwise styled Sanctum Sanctorum, or 
“ Holy of Holies,”) was the most retired part of the 
temple at Jerusalem in which was kept the Ark of the 
Covenant, and into which no person was permitted to 
enter save the high-priest, and he only once a year, to 
make intercession for the people.— In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the & referred to the bema,or that inner 
part of the church which immediately surrounded the 
altar. Later, certain churches and shrines, to which 
criminals might flee for shelter, were known by this 
name. The latter were originally intended to preserve 
the refngees from summary and revengeful punishment, 
and the like. In the course of time, however, the right 
of S., as it was called, led to so many flagrant abuses 
of the law, that it became abrogated. 

Sanctus, (sdxgk/tus.) [L, holy.] (Mus.) In psalmo- 
dy, the name conferred upon an anthem beginning with 
this word. 

Sand, (sand.) [A.8.] (Geol.) Fine particles of stone, par- 
ticularly of the silictous kind, but not reduced to powder 
or dust. Sand is of great use in the glass manufacture, the 
white writing-sand being employed for making the 
white glass, and a coarse nish-looking sand for the 
green glass. — ( pl) (Geog.) Certain tracts of land cov- 
ered with sand, like the Arabian, Libyan, and Sahara 
deserts : — the term is also app to an extent of open 
ecea-beach 
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Sand, (GeorGsz,) the pseudonym assumed by a celebrated 
Sodas ese a mg cea h png AURORE DUPIN DE 
ANCEUIL, B. in Paris, 1804, and great-granddaughter 
of Marshal Saxe (q.v.), was married in 1822 to the Baton 
Dudevant, from whom, at the end of 10 years, she be- 
came separated on account of incompatibility of tastes 
and dispositions. She thereupon adopted the profession 
of literature as a means of subsistence, and speedily 
made herself of note by her novels of Indiana (1832) and 
Téliu (1838). Her career thenceforward was an assured 
one. Madame Dudevant was a most voluminous author, 
and oneof the most popular of French writers of fiction. 
She has also written a number of dramas. D. 1876. 

Sandal, (sdn’ddl.) [From Gr. sandalon.] (Costume.) A 
kind of covering for the fect, of various forms and 
fashions, worn, anciently, by the Jews and Egyptians; 
aud, later, by the Greeks and Romans. The most usual 
kind wasa sole of leather fashioned to the flat of the 
loot and tied above the ankles by thongs fastened to the 
sides of the S, and by one which passed between the 
great and second toes. 

Saundarac, (sdn'dah-rdk,) or SANDARACH, a resinous 
substance exnding fiom the Callitris quadrivalvis, a tree 
of the O. Pinacew which grows in Barbary. It is used 
in powder under the name of pounce, to prevent ink 
from spreading on paper. y 

Sand iaust. A current of sand driven from an aper- 
ture at great speed against the surface of glass or other 
substance desired to be acted on. Its abrasive force is 
considerable, and by its use patterns of any kind can 
rapidly be engrave‘ upon glass, the sand producing & 
clouded surfu’e in the open spaces of the pattern. 

Sand’-box, (-bdks.) ( Bot.) See HURA. —( Mach.) A box 
attached to a locomotive engine, from which sand is 
strewn upon the rails in advance of the driving-wheels, 
&c., so as to give them additional hold on the rails. 

Sand-eel. (Zoil.) See AMMopYTES. 

Sanderling, (sind’ir-ling.) (Zotl.) The Calidris aren- 
aria (Fig.576),a small grallatorial bird, fam. Scolopacide, 
which frequents many of our shores, and is a pretty 





dig. 576. — SANDERLING, (male and female.) 


eneral inhabitant of the globe. It is abt. 8 inches in 
Toteths feeds on small marine insects; breeds in the 
North; and is sometimes called the Ox-bird. 

Sanders-wood. (Bot.) Same as Sandal-wood. See 
SANTALACEA. 

Sand’-hopper, orSand-flea. (Zodl.) Sec AMPHI- 
PODS. 

San cite ge (de’a-go,) in California, a 8. co., washed by 
the Pacific Ocean; area, 15,000 sq. m.; C. San Diego. 
—A seaport, capital of the above county, on a bay of 
same name, 470 m. S.E. of San Francisco; N. Lat. 32° 
44/41” W. Lon. 117° 8’. It has an excellent harbor. 

* Domin’go, or THE Dominican REPUBLIC. See 

AYTI. 

Bandiver, (sdn'de-văr.) A product of the glass furnaces. 
When the materials used in the manufacture of glass 
are melted, a scum arises which has to be removed, this 
is called sandiver, and is, when powdered, used as a 
polishing material, and formerly had a considerable 
reputation as a tooth-powder. 

— — (Zotl.) A name applied to different 
species of small grallatorial birds of the gen. Tringa, 
fam. idx. They chiefly frequent saline marshes 
and the sea-shore; but they are also found on the banks 
of inland lakes and even in damp meadows. They fly 
in flocks, and perform periodical migrations in large 
bodies. There are several American species. 

Sandstone, (sand’stin.) (Geol.) Masses of stone, com- 
posed of agglutinated grains of sand, which may be 
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either calcareous or silicious. S. usuaily consists of the 
materials of older rocks, as granite, broken u, and 
comminuted, and afterwards deposited again. 

Sandusky, (sdn-diis’ke,) in Ohio, a N. co., b. N. by San- 
dusky Bay, on Lake Erie; area, 420 sq.m. In the W. por- 
tion of it is the famous Black Swamp. C. Fremont, 
P p.32,063. A prosperous city and port of entry. C. of 
Erie co., situate on a bay of same name, opening on 
Lake Erie, 110 m. N.E. of Columbus. It carries on an 
active trade both lacustral and inland. 

Sandwich, (sdnd'wich,) a cinque-port of England, co. 
of Kent, on the Stour, 2 m. from its mouth, and 65 m. 
8.E. of London. Pop. 3,000. 

Sandwich, a town of Canada, C. of the co. Essex, on 
the Detroit River, facing Detroit City. S. possesses fine 

mineral springs. Pop. 1,500. 

Sandwich Islands, (The,) (sdnd’wij,) a chain of 
islands in the N. Pacific Ocean, forming the kingdom 
of Hawaii, bet. N. Lat. 19° 22’ and W. Lon. 1550-1619, 
They consist of 13 islands, the 8 principal of which are 
inhabited, viz., Hawaii, Oahu, Maui. Molokai, Lanai, 
Nihau, Kahoolani,and Atuai. Area, 6,000 sq. m. Hawaii, 
the largest of the group, contains the cap., Honololu, 
has an area of abt. 4,000 sq. m., and embraces within 
its limits two of the largest volcanic mountains in the 
world — Mouna Loa and Mouna Koa—each with an 
elevation of abt. 14,000 ft. above the sea. These islands 
are very fertile, producing grain, coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
arrowroot, tobacco, and fruits; while on their fine pas- 
tures great quantities of cattle are reared to supply the 
needs of whalers and merchant-vessels. The S. J. con- 
stitute a calling place (Honoiolu) for the mail-steamers 
which ply bet. San Francisco, Japan, and China. The 
inhab. are of the pure Polyuesian (Malay) type. Dis- 
covered by Capt. Cook in 1778, they were erected into a 
constitutional monarchy in 184 , and made a republic 
in 1893. See Hawau. Pop. 86,647. 

Sand-worm. (Zotl.) See ARENICOLANDE. 

Sandy Hill, in New York, a vill. of Washington co, 
on the Hudson, abt. 52 m. N.E. of Albany. 

Sandy Hook, (sdn‘de-,) in New Jersey, a spit of sand 
stretching out at the 8. entrance to New York Bay; N. 
Lat. 40° 27’ 35”, W. Lon. 74° O 48”. It is 6 m.in length 
by 1 in breadth, and has a stationary light 90 ft. high. 
Off this place vessels entering or leaving New York 
Bay take on board or discharge pilots. 

Sandy River, or Bic Sanpy, rises in W. Virgini 
where it is formed by the Tug and Louisa forks, an 
passing into Kentucky, empties into the Ohio, nearly 
opposite Burlington. Steamboats ascend the river and 
its W. Fork more than 100 m. - 

San Felipe, (-fuleep,) [Sp., St. Philip, 
Honduras, Central America, on Golfo 
Lat. 15° 38’, W. Lon. 89° 1/ 45”, 

San Feli de Aconcagua, (ah-kon-kah’gwah,) a 
town of Chili, C. of p. Aconcagua, 15 m. N. of Santiago. 
Pop. 13,000. 

San Felipe de Javita, (ah-ve'tah,)a manuf. town 
of Spain, p. and 43 m. N.E. of the city of Valencia. 
Pop. 13,500. 

San Francisco, (-frdn-sis’ko,)a magnificent city and 
seaport of the U. States, and virtual metropolis of Cali- 
fornia, on the 8. side of a fine bay of same name, open 
ing upon the Pacific Ocean ; N. Lat. 37° 48’ 30”, W. Lon, 
122° 27’ 23”. Built over a succession of rising emi- 
nences, this city presents a fine appearance when seen 
from the bay. Its streets are wide, and the private 
houses very generally adorned with gardens. Amon 
the noticeable public edifices are the Mint of the U. 
States, the Exchange, and the Bank of California. & 
F. is the grand emporium of the trade of the N. Pacific 
coast; and, since the completion of the Union Pacific 
line of railroad, has become the entrepôt of a vast 
traffic bet. the N. American continent and the coun- 
tries of E. Asia and Polynesia. As a manufacturing 
centre, too, this is a place of much importance; the 
value of the articles fabricated averaging an annual 
total of $25,000,000. The rise of S. F. has been extraor- 
dinary ; in the year 1848, it consisted of a few wooden 
shanties. Population (189v) 297,990. The Bay or S. F. 
constitutes a land-locked inlet of the Pacific, with 
which ocean it connects bya narrow channel called the 
Golden Gate, from 1 to 2 m. wide. The bay is 55 m. in 
length, with a breadth varying from 2to12m. It lies 
bet. N. Lat. 37° atk 8’ and W. —— — aha 

Sangamon, (s -mon,) in Jllinois,a S.W. cent 
county ; area, 750 square miles; Capital, Springfield. — 
Sangamon River rises In this co., and empties into the 
Illinois River, 10 m. N. of Beardstown, after a W. flow of 
200 m. 

Sangaree, (sdng-ah-ré’.) [From Sp. sangria, a drink.] 
A West Indian term for negus; that is, wine and water 

mixed and sweetened. It is usually drank 


a seaport of 
olce river; N. 
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Saenguiferous Vessels, (s eris.) (From 

L. — —— blood, and fero, ¥ bear.) (Anal) al term 
which notes the arteries, veins, and capillaries of the 
hamiau body. 

®@anguinaria, (-gwin-a’re-ah.) [From L. sanguis, 
blood.| (Bot.) The Blood-root or Puccson, a genus of 
plants, O. Pupaveracer, containing the only species, S. 
Canudensis, commonly found throughout the U. States 
and Canada. It is an herbaceous plant abt. 6 inches 
high, and has a thick branching root-stock, which 
creeps along underground ; and in early spring sends 
up frum the ends of each of the little side-branches a 
single long-stalked leuaf, and another stalk bearing a 
large and conspicuous solitary flower. The root is used 
as an expectorant in diseases of the chest, or, in larger 
doses, as an emetic; and it would seem to owe its prop- 
erties to the presence of an acrid alkaloid called sen- 
guinarina. The American Indians formerly used the 
orange-colored juice of the root for smearing their 
bodies, and for staining various domestic articles. The 
plant has also been successfully employed by American 
and French dyers. 

Sanguine, (sdnggwin.) [From L. sanguineous, of the 
color of blood.] (Her.) A dark-red color, resembling 
that of blood: —characterized in engraved arms by 
linos hatched criss-cross with each other in a diagonal 
direction. 


Sanzuinification, (-gwin-if-eka’shin.) [Samo der.] 
(Phystot.) The conversion of the chyle into blood. 
Sanzuisorhacese, (sdng-gwis-o-ra'se-e.) (Bòt) A 


small O. of plants, all. Rosales. The Burnet, Sangui- 
sorba officinalis, received its name from its supposed vul- 
nerary properties. It is a slender plant one to three 
feet high, with pinnate smooth leaves, and terminal 
ovate heads of crowded dark-purple flowers. It grows 
in moist pastures and by water-courses, chiefly on a 
calcareous or magnesian soil. 

‘Banhedrim., (sdne'drim.) [Heb.] (Jewish Hist.) A 
word said to he derived from the Greek, and signifying 
the great public council, civil and religious, of the an- 
cient Jewish republic or hierarchy. This council con- 
sisted of 71 or 72 members, and was composed of chief 
priests, elders, and scribes. They received appeals from 
other tribunals, and had power of life and death. 

‘Banies, (sa'ncez.) [L.] (Afed.) A thin, unhealthy, 
purulent discharge from wounds, sores, or ulcers. 

-‘Banilac, (sdn-e-idk’,) in Michigan, an E. co., washed by 
Lake Huron; area, 950 8q. m.; C. Lexington. 

Sanitary Science, — From L. santlas, 
pertaining to health.) (Pol. Econ.) The practical ap- 
plieation of the laws which govern HYGIENE, q. v. 

San Jacinto, (-ah-theen'to',) a vill. of Texas, Harris 
co., 18 m. E. of Houston, memorable for the battle 
fought near it in 1836, by which the independence of 
Texas was secured. Pop. 172. 

Ran Joaquin, (-o-ah-kén’,) a river of California, hav- 
ing its source in the Sierra Nevada, and emptying into 
the Sacramento, 30 m. E. of Martinez, after a N.W. 
course of 350 m.— A W. central co. of same State, wa- 
tered by the above river; area, 1,300 sq. m.; C. Stock- 


ton. 

‘fan José, (o'sd,) in California, a city, C. of Santa Olara 
co., on the Guadalupe River, 51 m. 8.8.E. of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Ban Jose del Interior, (Aaoi) a town of Central 
America, C. of the republic of Costa Rica, 10 m. W.N.W. 
of Cartago. Pop. 25,000. 

San Juan, (Cape,) the 8. extremity of Vancouver’s 
Island, Brit. N. America. 

San Juan de la Frontera, (-/rén-ta’rah,) in the 
Argentine Confederation, a W. p., b. W. by the Andes, 
bet. S. Lat. 30-82°, W. Lon. 68-709. ©. San Juan. Pop. 
60,319. 

San Juan de los Remedios, (-l6s ra-ma‘de-dz,) a 
seaport on the N. coast of Cuba, 180 m. E. of Havana. 
Pop. 6,000. f 

San Juan del Rio, (-re’0,) & town of Mexico, state, 
and 30 m. B. K. of the city, of Queretaro. Pop. 10,000. 

‘San Juan de Nicaragua, (-ne-kdr-ah'gwah,) or 
Greytown, a seaport of Mosquito Territory, Central 
America, at the mouth of a river of same name, fallin 
into the Caribbean Sea, with an excellent harbor; N. 
Lat. 10° 55’, W. Lon. 83° 43’, 

San Juan de Puerto Rico, (-poo-air'to reko,) a 
fortif. seaport-city, C. of the island of Puerto Rico, on 
an island off its coast, in N. Lat. 18° 29’, W. Lon. 66° 7’ 
2”. Pop. 18,000. 

San Juan de Ullo’a, in Mexico. See Vera Crus. 

Ban Luear, (-loo’kahr,) a seaport of Spain, p. and 14 
m. N.W. of the city of Cadiz. Pop. 17,000. 

San Luis, (-loo’ccth,) [Sp., St. Louis,] a city of the Ar- 
yen Cunlederation, C. of p. of same name, 428 miles 

y.N.W.of Buenos Ayres. 
2,900, 


. Of prov., 53,244; of city, | Sam 
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San Luis Obispo, (-o-bees’po,) in ifornia, a 8.W. 
co., washed by the Pacio Oona area, B00 82, m.; Q 
San Luis Obispo. 

San Luis Potosi, (-po-to’se,) a handsome, well-built, 
and commercial city of Mexico, C. of a state of same 
name, 70 m. N.N.E. of Guanaxato. Pop. 33,581. 

San Marino, (-mah-re’no,) a small republic of Central 
Italy, consisting of a town of same name, inclosed by a 
strip of territory 22 sq. m. in area; in N. Lat. 48° 68’, 
E. Lon. 2° 21’. The town is fortified and difficult of ac- 
cess. Pop. 7,303. 

San Mateo, (mah-ia’o,) in California, a W. co., b. EB. 
and N.E. by San Francisco Bay; area, 307 sq. miles; C. 
Redwood City. 

San Miguel, (megdl’,) in New Mexico, a northern co. 
— by the Canadian and Pecos rivers. Capital, Las 
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egas. 

San Miguel, (me'gdl,) [Sp 8t. Michael,] a town of 
Central America, Republic of San Salvador, 80 m. E.8.E. 
of the city of the latter name. Pop. 10,000.—A gulf 
penetrating the Iethmus of Darien, U. 8. of Colombia, 
on the E. side of the Bay of Panama; N. Lat. 8° 10’, W. 
Lon. 78° 20. 

San Patricio, (pah-tre’sho,) in Texas, a 8. co., washed 
by the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. San Patri- 


clo. 

San Pete, ( — Utah an E. co., adjoining Colo- 
rado; area, 13,000 sq. m.; C. Manti. 

San Saba, (-sah’bah,) in Tezas, a central co., drained 

925 sq. m.; Capital, San 


ove river of same name; area, 

aba. 

San Salvador, (-sdl’vah-dér,) (Mex. Cuzcathan, “ Land 
of Riches,”) [Sp " Holy od a Central American 
republic, extending along the Pacific coast for a distance 
of 180 m., and bL. N. by Honduras, E. by Nicaragua, and 
W. by Guatemala. Area,7,230 sq. m. It is intersected 
by a range of volcanic mountains, the principal peak 
of which, Izalco, is 4,000 ft. in height. Of its numer- 
ous lakes, the chief is that of Guija, 90 m. in circuit. 
Soil highly fertile, yielding as its staple products in- 
digo, coffee, tobacco, sugar, and maize. Large quanti- 
ties of Balsam of Peru are raised and exported. together 
with silver from the rich mines of Tabanco, and iron 
from those of Santa Afia. The govt. is vested in a 
president and vice-president, assisted by two ministers, 
and the legislature comprises a senate of 12, and a 
house of representatives of 24 members. Prior to its 
conquest by Alvarado, an officer of Cortez, this was a 

reéminently populous and civilized country. In 1821 

t became independent of Spain, and became a member 
of the Mexican Confederation till 1823, when it resolved 
itself into a separate republic. Ppp. 750,000. — San 
SALVADOR, a city, C. of above State, 5 m. from its port La 
Libertad, on the Pacific seaboard, was the seat of govt. 
of the U. States of Central America from 1823 till 1839. 
In 1854 it was almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake; but it has since revived, and is rapidly assum. 
ing its old commercial activity and political importance. 


Pop. 20,000. 

San Salvador’, or Ban’za, a town of 8.W. Africa, C. 
of Congo, 160 m. 8.E. of ngo. Pop. 20,000, 

San Salvador de BAF aes (Dayan) a town 
of the island of Cuba, 78 miles N.W. of Santiago. Pop. 
14,000. 

Sansanding, (sdn-sdn-ding’,) a town of Bambarra, 
Central Africa, on the Niger, 20 m. N.E. of Sego. Pop. 


11,000. 

Sans-culottes, (séng-ku-Idt’.) [Fr. sans, without, cu- 
lottes, breeches.) (Fr. Hist.) The name given in deri- 
gion tothe popular party, by the aristocratical, in the 
beginning of the French Revolution of 1789; but 
though in the first instance applied by way of contempt, 
yet when the fiercest principles of republicanism pre- 
vailed, sans-culottism became a term of honor; and 
some of the bravest generals, in their despatches an- 
nouncing their victories, gloried in the name. 

Sanscrit, (ednskrit.) (Philol) The ancient language 
of India, now extinct, from which most of the lan- 

ages there spoken are derived. It belongs to the 
Aaa or Indo-European group of tongues. It was de- 
clared by Sir William Jones to be more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more refined 
than either. The earliest existing work is the Vepas. 
These, and the PuURANAS, are religious writings; but there 
are also Epic poems, dramas, and philosophical composi- 
tion. The S. has been much investigated of late years, 
not only on account of its literature, but with reference 
to the history and connection of the whole group of lan- 
guages to which it belongs. The literal meaning of. the 
word S. is said to be “polished; "’ in India the langnage 
is called Sura Cani, or the language of the heavealy 


religions. 
bastian, (%-bdt'ydn,) a fortified frontier city 


` 
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and seaport of Spain, in Biscay, with a strong castle on 
the summit of a mountain. As one of the keys of 
oe the possession of this place has always been of 
the greatest importance, and consequently the scene 
of desperate contests. Pop. 10,000.— A town and sea- 
rt of Brazil, p. SIo Paulo, 160 m. 8.W. of Rio Janeiro. 

. 6,000. 

fan Severo, (sa-va'r0,) a town of 8. Italy, p. Capi- 
tanata, 16 m. N.E. of Foggia. Pop. 18,000. 

fanta Anna, (or Afia,) Antonio LOPES DE, (sahn’ta 
dn/nah,)a Mexican general, B. at Jalapa, 1798. After 
heading various insurrections against successive govts., 
he was elected president of the republic in 1833, and 
became dictator two years afterward. In the year fol- 
lowing, the Texans rose in revolt, and, under Gen. Hous- 
ton, defeated and took S. A. prisoner at San Jacinto. 
Restored to power in 1841, he was expelled in 1845, but 
returned in the following year, and obtained the chief 
eommand of the army, which he retained during the 
war with the U. States, in which he was defeated by 
Gen. Taylor at Buena Vista, and by Gen. Scott at Cerro 
Gordo, 1847. After the capture of the city of Mexico 
by the Americans he retired into exile. In 1853 he re- 
turned and resumed the dictatorship, which he was 
obliged to abdicate in 1855. After passing several years 
in banishment, S A. reappeared in Mexico after the 
murder of Maximilian in 1867, and has since on several 
eccasions conspired, but unsuccessfully, against the 
presidential authority. D. 1877. 

Banta An’na, in New Mezico, a N.W. œo., skirted by 
Arizona ; area, 5,000 sq. m.; C. Jemez. 

Gan’ta Anna town of San Salvador, Central 
— 11 m. W. of the city of 8an Salvador. Pup. 

0,000. 

San’'ta Barbara, (bdr'bah-rah,) in California, a 8.W. 
eo., extending along the Pacific coast; area, 3,000 aq. 
m.; C. Santa Barbara. Pop. 7,788. — A seaport-town, 6. 
of above co., 279 m. 8.E. of San Francisco. Pop. 4,255. 
—Santa BARBARA ISLANDS, in California, constitute a 
group extending for a distance of 175 m., along the 
coast of Los Angeles, San Diego, and Santa Barbara 
cos. They are nine in number. 

Santa Catalina, (-kdt-ch-le‘nah,) an island lying off 
the Mosquito coast, Central America. It has an excel- 
lent harbor, in N. Lat. 13° 23’ 40”, W. Lon. 81° 22’ 10”. 

Santa Clara, (kla'rahk,) in California, a W. co., adjoin- 
me the Bay of San Francisco; area, 1,200 sq. m.; S. San 

086. 

San‘ta Cras, (-krooz,) in Culifornia, a W. co., washed 
by the Pacific Ocean; area, sq. m.; C. Santa Cruz. 
—A_seaport-town, capital of above county, 59 miles 
8.8.E. of San Francisco. 

Santa Fé, Ga) in New Mexico, a N. contral co.; area, 
2,000 q. m. ; C. Santa Fé. Pop. 9,699. — A town, C. of above 
co., and of the Territory, on a river of same name (or 
Chicito); N. Lat. 35° 41’, W. Lon. 106° 10. ` 

San’ta F6, ap. of the Argentine Confederation, bet. S. 
Lat. 30-33°, W. Lon. 61-62°; O. Santa Fé. Pop. 89,218. 

Santalacere, (sdn-tah-la’se-c.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Asarales, consisting of trees, shrubs, or herbs, often 
parasitical on roots, with alternate or rarely opposite 
entire leaves without stipules, the flowers usually green 
in terminal or lateral heads, cymes, or spikes. Santalum 
alba, and other species, natives of India or of the East 
Indies, yield the Sandal-wood, which is compact and 
fine-grained, very suitable for making work-boxes and 
small ornamental articles, and is remarkable for its 

rance, which, however, is fatal to insects, so that 
cabinets of Sandal-wood are extremely suitable for the 
preservation of specimens in natural history. 

Santa Margarita, (mdr-gah-ré’tah,) an island off the 
8.W. coast of California, divided from the mainland by 
Magdalena Bay; N. Lat. 24° 30’, W. Lon. 111° 30’. 

Santa Marta, (-mahr'tah,) a seaport of the U: 8. of Co- 
lombia, on a bay of the Caribbean Sea, 40 m. N.E. of the 
embouchure of the Magdalena River. Pop. 2,000. 

Santa Maura, (mo’ra,) or LEQoADIA, one of the Ionian 
islands, on the W. coast of Acarnania; area, 180 sq. m. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Santander, (sdn-tdn-dair’,) a seaport of Spain, C. of p. 
of same name, with a good and fortif. harbor, 60 m. N.E. 
of Bilbad. Fop. 20,000. 

Santanilla, (sdn-tdn-él’yah,) or THE Swans, two islands 
lying at the mouth of the Bay of Honduras, abt. 150 m. 
n? the Mosquito Coast; N. Lat. 17° 25’, W. Lon. 83° 


Santarem, (sdn-tah'rdm,) a town of Portugal, on the 
, 50 m. N.N.E. of låsbon. Pop. 10,000.— A town 
of Brazil, on the Tapajos, where it unites with the Ama- 
sons, 60 m. §.W. of Montalegre. . 10,000. 
Santarem Channel, extends bet. the Salt K 
and Babama Banks, W. Todi 


ea, in N. Lat. 24°, W. Lon. | Sa 
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Santa Rosa, (ro’sah,) in Florida, a W. county, washed 
Dy eas Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,480 square m.; Capital, 

ilton. 

Santee, (ein-tée’,) a river of & Carolina, formed by 
the confluence of the Wateree and Congaree, in Rich 
land dist., and falling into the Atlantic by a delta of 
two mouths, near N. Lat. 33° 6’, after a course, genef- 
ally 8.E., of 150 m. 

Santiago, (sdn-te-ch’go,) the largest of the Cape Verde 
Islands, in Lat. 15° 1’ N., Lon. 23° 26 W. It measures 
85 es Nd 17 broad, and rises to 7,400 feet above sea. 


Pop. 30,000. 

Santiago de Chili, (-che'le,) a city, C. of the repub- 
lic of Chili, 8. America, at the W. base of the An 
90 mw. E.S.E. of Santiago, in 8. Lat. 33° 35’, W. Lon. 7 
43’ 38”. It is intersected by the Mapocho into twe 
divisions, and is generally a well-built and handsome 
city, laid out after the Spanish style. It is one of the 
most commercial places in 8. America, and was founded 
by Pedro de Valdivia in 1541. 

Santia’go de Compostella. See COMPOSTELLA. 

Santiago de Cuba, (da ku’bch,) a fortif. seaport-city 
and former C. of the island of Cuba, near the mouth of 
a river of same name, on its B.E. coast. It pursues a 
considerable foreign trade. Pop. 96,000. 

Santiago de la Vega, (-ra'gah,) or Spanish Town, 
C. of the island of Jamaica, W. Indies, on the Cobre, 10 
m. W. of Kingston. Pop. 7,000. 

Santiago del Estero, (-ais-ta'ro,) a town of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, C. of p. of same name, on the 
Dulce, in S. Lat. 28°, W. Lon. 64°. Pop. of prov. 182,896; 
of town, 5,000. 

Santiago de los Caballeros, (-ldz kah-bdl-la'rés,) 
a town of the Haytien Republic, on the Yaqui, 103 m. 
E. of Cape Haytien. Fp. 12,000. 

Santo Agostinho, ( -teen'o,) [Pg., 8t. Augas- 
tine,] a promontory on the N.E. coast of Brazil, 25 m. 8. 
of Pernambuco; 8. Lat. 8° 21’, W. Lon. 34° 58. 

Santon, (sdn’ton.) [S8p.] In Mohammedan countries, 
especially Turkey, a name frequently bestowed upon a 
travelling dervish. 

Santonine, (sdn‘to-nin.) [Fr.] (Chem.) The vermifugé 
principle of the Semen Contra, a medicinal substane¢ 
obtained from the flower-heads of some of the Artemisias, 
and a most powerful anthelmintic. 

Santorin, (sdn-to’reen,) an island of the Greek Archie 
pelago, in the Ægean Sea, 12 m. 8. of Scio; area, 40 sq. 
m. It is famous for its fine figs. Pop. 138,000. 

Santos, (sdn'tõs,) [Pg., Sainta Je fiourishing seaport of 
Brazil, 8.E. coast, 34 m.8.8.E. of São Paulo, with an ex- 
cellent harbor; 8. Lat. 25° 55’, W. Lon. 46° 1%. Pop. 
10,000. 

San Vicente, (ve-sain'la,) a town of Central Ameriea, 
C. of San Salvador, 25 m. E.8.E. of San Salvador. Pop. 
9,000. 

Sho Francisco, (sa'yo frin-sees’ko,) (Pg., 8t. Francis,} 
a great river of the Brazilian empire, having its rise in 
8. Lat. 20°, W. Lon. 45°, and embouching into the At- 
lantic by a delta of two mouths, in 8. Lat. 10° 24’, W. 
Lon. 36° 20, after a N.E. flow of 1,200 m. 160 m. from 
its mouth are the celebrated falls of Bão Affonso, the 8. 
American rival to those of Niagara. 

Sao Jorge dos Ilheos, (jorzh döz él-ya'ds,) a sea- 
port of Brazil, at the entrance of the Rio dos Ilheos, (a 
stream 130 m. in length,) 130 m. 8.W. of Bahia. Pop. 


4,000. 

Sane, (son,) a river of France, rising in the dept. Vos- 
ges, and connecting with the Rhône at Lyon, rasg. 
flow of m. 

Sho Paulo, (-po'lo,) (Pg., St. Paul,ja prosperous anè 
well-situated city of Brazil, C. of p. of same name, 238 
miles W.8.W. of Rio-de-Janeiro. Pop. of prov. 835,000; 
of city, 20,000. 

Sao ue, (rdk,) (CAPE,) [Pg., 8t. Roch,] a headland 
of Brazil, N.E. coast; 8. Lat. 5° 28’, W. Lon. 35° 10. 
Sap, (sdp.) [A. 8. sepe.] (Bot.) The juice of plants, 

which is absorbed from the earth by the roots, rises 
through the tissues of the stem, dissolving the secre- 
tions it meets with in its course, and thus uiring 
new properties; it is conveyed thence to the leaves, 
where it is assimilated and altered; and from the leaves 
to the bark. In its crude state it consists of little more 
than water, holding earthy and gaseous matter, par- 
ticularly carbonic acid, in solution. It passes, in its 
upward motion, through all the tissues of the stem 
which is permeable; and probably through all the 
tubes and vessels of the wood, and their intercellular 
passages. The S is to the tree what the blood is to the 
animal; it su | Haag all that is required for sustenanee 
or growth. — ) A trench or approach made under 

cover of — &c. 


= — Zol.) A of monkeys, 
be aste nel 1 * Sider Markeri (see ATP 
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Las); 2. the Howlers, genus Mycetes, which are found 
throughout the whole length of the territory occupied 
by the American monkey tribes. Howlers have the 
head pyramidal, and are provided with a vocal appara- 
tus by which they produce the loudest and most fright- 
ful yells or howls, often making night hideous. These 
monkeys are mostly of large size, three feet long, with 
a tail about as long as the body, and they are more fe- 
rocious than any other American species. 3. The 
Weepers, gen. Cebus (Fig. 549), very numerous in Guiana 
and Brazil, and —— their name from their plain- 
tive cry. They are mild in disposition, quick in their 
movements, and easily tamed. 

Sapindacer, (sdp-in-da’se-e.) [From L. sapo Indicus, 
Indian soap.) An O. of plants, all. Sapindales, includ- 
ing abt. 70 genera. The typical gen. Sapindus is mostly 
found within the tropics in both hemispheres, and con- 
sists of trees or shrubs, with alternate usually pinnate 
leaves without aterminal leaflet; and panicles of small 
white or greenish, perfect or unisexual, five- or four- 
parted flowers. The fruits are fleshy externally, and do 
not open when ripe. Those of several species are acrid, 
and are called Soap-berries, from their being used in the 
tropics as a substitute for soap, their outer covering or 
shell containing a saponaceous principle (saponine) in 
sufficient abundance to produce a lather with water. 

Sapindales, (sa-pin’da-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class H; Ezogens, characterized by mono- 
dichlamydeous unsymmetrical flowers, axile placentze 
an imbricate calyx and corolla, definite stamens, an 

— or a —— Gak A * 
aponaria, (sdp-o-na’re-ah. ot. gen. of plants, 
3 hyllaceæ. The Common Soapwort, 3. officinalis 
(Fig. 577), is found on waysides, in thickets, and on the 





Fig. 577. — 8APONARIA OFFICINALIS. 


banks of streams. Both the root and the leaves contain 
saponine, in consequence of which they are sometimes 
used for washing. 
Saponifica’tion. (Chem.) See Soap. 
Saponine, —— [From L. sapo, soap.] (Chem.) 
A substance allied to Glucose, and found in the Soap- 
wort, the fruit of the horse-chestnut, the pimpernel, 
the root of the pink, and in many other plants. It may 
be extracted by boiling alcohol, which deposits it in an 
amorphous state on cooling. S. is soluble in water, and 
its solution is characterized by the readiness with 
which it lathers like soap and water, although it may 
contain a very small quantity of S. This property 
leads to the use of decoctions containing it, such as 
those of the soap-wort, and of the soap-nut of India, 
for the purpose of cleansing certain delicate fabrics. 
Bapotacez, (sdp-0-ta'se-c.) (Bot.) An O.of plants, all. 
Rhamnales, consisting of trees and shrubs chiefly tropi- 
cal, with the juice frequently milky, alternate un- 
divided leaves without stipules, and small flowers, soli- 
tary or clustered in the axils of the leaves. 
Sapphire, owes.) pyran Gr. sappheiros.] (Min.) A 
very hard gem, consisting of alumina. It is of various 
colors, the blue being generally called the S.; the red 
the oriental ruby; and the yellow the oriental topaz. 
Aare found in various places; as Pegu, Calicut, Ca- 
nanor, and Ceylon,in Asia; and Bohemiaand Silesia, in 
Europe. The asterias, or star-stone, is a very beautiful 
variety, in which the color is generally of a reddish- 
wiolet, with an opalescent lustre. 
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Sappho, (s/f’fo.) A celebrated Greek lyric poetess, whe 
flourished about the beginning of the 6th century B. q 

Sapuca’ya-nut. (Bot.) See LECYTHIDACEA. 

Sap’-wood. (Bot.) See ALBURNUM. 

Saquache, a co. o o; C. Saquache. 

Saraband, (sdr’a-bdnd.) (Mus.) A composition in 
triple time, played to a Spanish dance, of the minuet 
class, said to have been introduced by the Saracens. 

Saracens, (The,) (sdr’ah-sénz.) (From Ar. sarâk, 
plunder.] (Hist.) The name of an Arabian tribe whose 
origin and location rests in obscurity, though the name 
is said to be derived from the habits of pillage to which 
they were addicted. The name, later, came to be ap- 

—* to the on Arabs, and Sea to he 
oslem race generally, especially those who engag 
in resisting the Crusaders in the East. 

Saragossa, (sah-ra-gos’sah,) (Sp. ZARAGOzZA,] a city of 
Spain, C. of a p. of same name, and whilom metropolis 
of the kingdom of Aragon, on the Ebro, 176 m. N.E. of 
Madrid. Its university dates from 1478, and it is re- 
markable in history for the resolute defence made 
against the French, who besieged it for seven months, 
1808-9. Pop. 56,310. 

Saramaca, (sah-rah-ma’kah,) a river of S. America, 
Dutch Guiana, emptying into the Atlantic, 30 m. W. of 
the Surinam estuary, after a flowof 200 m. in a N. 
direction. 

Saratoga, (sdr-a-to’gah,) in New York, an E. co., drained 
by the Mohawk and ndaga rivers. Area,780 sq. m. 
Capital, Ballston.—SARaToGa SPRINGS, a town and 
ionable watering-place of above county, 38 miles N. by 
W.of Albany. The mineral springs here, 23 in number, 
are efficacious in liver-complaint, chronic dyspepsia, 
&c., and attract yearly immense numbers of —— 
Pop. (1890) 13,124. Near this place, after the battles 
of Stillwater and Bemua’ Heights, Gen. Burgoyne, at 
the head of an English army, capitulated, Oct. 13, 1777. 

Saratov, (sah’rah-tof,) a city of Russia in Europe, C. 
of govt. of same name, on the Volga, 335 m. §.8.E. of 
Nijni-Novgorod. It is a well-built place, with many 
manufactures and an active trade. Rie. 93,218. . 

Sarawak, (sdrah-wahk,) a rajahship of the island of 
Borneo, bet. N. Lat. 1° 8’-1° 58’, E. Lon. 109° 19/-110° 
39’, extending from the river Samarahan to Cape Datvo, 
on the W. coast. In 1544, the native Dysk tribes elected 
an Englishman, Sir James Brooke, their sovereign or 
“rajah,” through whom the country has chiefly become 
known. — SARAWAK, the C., is situate on a river of same 


name. Pop. 15,000. 

Sarcocarp, (sår'ko-kahrp.) [From Gr. sarkos, flesh, 
and karpos, fruit.] (Bot.) The fleshy portion of a peri- 
carp, or the pulp found between the endocarp and the 
epicarp. 

Sarcocele (r kesit) [From Gr. sarkos, and kélé,a 
tumor. M. .) Abscess or tumefaction of the testicle. 

Sarcolite, (sdrko-lit.) [From Gr. sarkos, and lithos, a 
stone.] (Min.) A flesh-colored species of zeolite. 

Sarcolo (-kél’o-je.) [From Gr. sarkos, and logos, 
doctrina T (Anat.) That branch of the science which 
treats of, or has reference to, the soft or fleshy parts of 
the bony as the muscles, fat, intestines, &c. 

Sarcophagus, (-kdfa-giis.) [From Gr. sarkos, and 
phago, I eat.) (Antig.) A species of limestone em- 
ployed by the ancients in the construction of coffins, 
urns, &c., and which, according to Pliny, possessed the 
power of consuming, within 40 days, the bodies which 
they inclosed. Hence, the name came to be applied to 
all coffins of stone, even though often used for a con- 
trary purpose to that expressed by the origin of thename. 

Sardanapalus. See ASSYRIA. 

Sardine, (sdr’deen.) eye See CLUPEIDA. 

Sardinia, (sdr-din’e-ah.) (It. SARDEGNA.) An Italian 
island of the Mediterranean, having the Strait of Boni- 
facio between it and Corsica to the N.; oblong in shape, 
it has a length of 160 m., N. to S., and averages 60 m. 
in width. Area, 9,240 sq. miles. Surface mountainous ; 
soil fertile enough for agricultural purposes, and rich 
in minerals. C. Cagliari. S. claims to have been settled 
by a Libyan colony under Sardus, B. o. 1200; and, in 
course of ages became the property successively of the 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Goths, Moors, Genoese, 
and Aragonese. In 1720, it passed under the rule of the 
dukes of Savoy, and has since become incorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy, as a part of the former 
kingdom of Sardinia. Pop. 588,064. — S. (KINGDOM OF.) 
A European monarchy founded in 1720 by Victor Ama- 
deus I., Duke of Savoy, and which merged into the 
autonomized kingdom of Italy, under Victor Emman- 
uel, in 1861. It consisted of the duchies of Savoy and 
Genoa, the principality of Piedmont, the island of Sar- 
dinia, and the country of Nice; and its continental ex- 
— embraced an area of 20,000 sq. m. with its cap. at 

rin. 
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Bardis, (sdr'dis.) (Anc. Geog.) A great city of Asia 
Minor, abt. 60 m. E.N.E. of Smyrna, on the river Pac- 
tolus, and anciently the capital of Lydia. It was the 
seat of one of the Christian churches addressed in the 
Book of Revelation. Its ruins are very extensive. 

Sardon’‘ic Laugh, (-ld/.) (Med.) See Risus SAR- 
DONICUS. 

Sardonyx, (sdr'do-niks.) [Gr., the Sardian onyx.] 
(Min.) A genus of semi-pellucid gems, of the onyx 
structure, zoned or tabulated; and composed of the 
matter of the onyx, variegated with that of the red or 

ellow carnelian. It is often blood-red, by transmitted 
ight. 

Sargasso Sea, (The,) (sdir-gds'so.) (Phys. Geog. 
The name given to a large tract of water many hundr 
miles in extent, in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and W. of the Canary and Cape Verd Islands. It is 
habitually calm, and covered with floating sea-weed 
(Sargassum bacciferum)— whence its name. This vast 
oceanic meadow — the home of myriads of small crusta- 
ceans, and minute organisms — is avoided by roby! 
tors. Columbus was the first to sail across it, and he 
imagined himself to be near land, upon viewing such 
evidences of vegetation. 

Sargassum, (-gis’siim.) (Bot.) A gen. of dark-spored 
Algæ, characterized op the fruit-bearing receptacles 
being collected in little bundles in the axils of the 
leaves. See SarGasso SEA. 

Sari, (sah're,) a town of Persia, C. of p. Mazanderan, 
near the S. shore of the Caspian Sea, and 115 m. N.E. of 
Teheran. Pop. 15,000. 

Sark, (sahri,) the smallest of the Channel Islands, be- 
longing to Great Britain ; Lat. 49° 30’ N., Lon. 2° 52’ W. 
It is 2 m. in length and greatest breadth. 

Sarmatia, (sar-ma’she-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The ancient 
name of the great eastern steppe of Europe, including 
Poland and part of Russia, and extending to the north 
of the Euxine as far as Scythia. 

Sarmentous, (sdr-mén’tiis.) [From Lat. sarmentosus, 
full of twigs.) (Bot.) An epithet for a stem that is 
filiform and almost naked; or has leaves only in 
branches at the joints or knots, where it strikes root. 

Sarnia, (sdr’ne-ch,) a river-port of Canada W., C. Lamb- 
ton co., on St. Clair River, near its junction with Lake 
Huron, Pop. 4,500. 

Sarno, (schr’n,) a town and spa of S. Italy, p. Princi- 

ato-Citeriore, on a river of same name, 12 m. N.W. of 


lerno. Pop. 16,374. 
Saros, (Gulf of,) (sa’rds,) an arm of the Zgean Sea, 
having the Gallipoli peninsula between it and the wa- 


ters of the Hellespont. Length, 40 m.; breadth, 20. 

Sarpy, (sdr’pe,) in Nebraska, an E. co. adjoining Iowa ; 
area, 245 sq. m.; C. Bellevue. 

Sarraceniacesr, (sdr-ra-sén-e-a'se-c.) (Bot.) A small 
O. of plants, all. Ranales, consisting of herbs from 
northern and tropical America, remarkable for their 
pitcher-shaped radical leaves. 

Sarsaparilla. (Bot.) See SMILAX. 

Sarthe, (sahrt,) a river of France, taking its rise in the 
dept. Orne, and falling into the Mayenne, near Angers, 
after a 8.8S.W. course of 160 m.—A N.W. dept. of 
France, b. N. by Orne, and S. by Indre-et-Loire and 
ae eee ; area, 2,470 sq. m.; C. Le Mans. Pop. 

619. 

Sarto, ANDREA DEL, (ANDREA VANUCCHI,) (sdr’to,) an 
eminent Italian painter of the Florentine School, B. 
1488. Among his finest productions are the Madonna 
di San Francesca(at Florence), and the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost, a fresco in a monastery of the Salvi. sS. 
excelled in harmony of color and breadth and fidelity 
of design. D. 1530. 

Sartorius, (sdr-to’re-iis.) [From L. sartor, a tailor.] 
(Anat.) A flat, slender muscle of the thigh, and the 
longest in the human body, extending from the upper 
and anterior part of the thigh to the inner part of the 
tibia. It serves to bend the leg inwards obliquely, and 
to bring one leg across the other, whence its name of 

_ _ §&., or “tailors muscle.” 

Sash, (sdsh.) [Fr. chassis.) (Arch.) That framing in 
a window which serves to hold the panes of glass in 
their places. 

Saskatchewan, (-kdch'e-wdn,) [Ind., “rapid cur- 
rent,” | a great river of Brit. N. America, has its source 
in the Rocky Mts. by two heads— one in N. Lat. 49°, 
the other in 53° 30’; both meeting near W. Lon. 115°, 
and debouching into Lake Winnipeg, after a I.E. course 
of 1,000 m. 

Bassanida, (sds-sdn'e'de,) or SASSANIDES. —— ‘Tho 
name of a Persian dynasty of monarchs which reigned 
226-651 a. D., and which included among its members 
Bapor, and Chosroes I. 

» (sds’sa-frds.) (Bot.) A gen. of troes, C. 
Zouracee. The leaves are deciduous and veiny; th> 
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flowers yellowish, dicecious, and appearing before the- 
leaves. S. officinalis (Fig. 578) is a native of N. America, 
extending 
from Canada 
to Florida. 


d 
bark have 
stimulant 
and sudorific 
proper ties, 
which de- 
pend partly 
on the pres- 
ence of a vol- 
atile oil. In 
medicine, va- 
rious prepa- 
rations of S. 
are used in 
rheumatic 
and skin af- 
fections, gen- 
erally, how- 
ever, in com- 
bination with 
other more potent drugs. S. tea mixed with milk and: 
sugar forms the drink known as Saloop. In Virginia- 
the young shoots are made into a kind of beer; in 
Louisiana the leaves are used as a condiment in sauces, 
while their mucilaginous properties render them use- 
ful for — — soups. The fruits have an agreeable 
perfume, and with the oil extracted from them are- 
made use of by perfumers. The wood and bark furnish 
a yellow dye. 

ri, (sds-sah’re,) a fortified town of Italy, on the 
N.W. coast of the island of Sardinia, on a gulf of same 
name, 20 m. long and 35 broad, 58 m. N.W. of Oristano;. 
N. Lat. 40° 43’ 33”, E. Lon. 8° 35’. Pop. 23,672. 

SAstr&, (sds’trah,) SHASTRA, or SHASTER. (Hind. Lit.) 
A book which contains interpretations of the sacred or- 
dinances. Of these there are six, regarded by the Hin- 
doos as containing all knowledge — both human and 
divine. They are those of the Veda, Upaveda, Vedanga,. 
Purana, Dherma, and Dersana. 

Satan, (sa’/idn.) (Script.) A Hebrew term, meaning 
enemy or adversary, and used in several instances in 
this sense in the Old Testament. Generally, however, 
it is applied to the Devil, the mighty spirit of evil, in 
rebellion against God, and antagonistic to man. 

Satellite, (sdt’é-lit.) [From L. satelles, an attendant.) 
(Ast.) A small, secondary planet, or one which revolves. 
around a larger or primary planet: they are so named 
because always seen in attendance upon them, and 
completing the orbit of the sun along with them. The 
earth has 1 S., called the moon ; Jupiter has 4; Saturn, 
8; Uranus, 4; Neptune, probably, 2, and Mars, 3. 

Satin, (sdt‘in.) r.] (Manuf.) A soft closely woven 
silk, with a glossy surface. In the manufacture of 
other silken stuffs, each half of the warp is raised 
alternately ; but in making S., the workman only raises 
the fifth or the eighth part of the warp ; in which way it 
acquires that lustre and brilliancy which distinguish it 
from most other kinds of silks. The chief seats of the- 
satin manufacture are Lyon in France, and Genoa and 
Florence in Italy. 

Sat‘in-wood,. (Bot.) See CHLOROXYLON and CEDRE- 
LACES. 

Satire, (sdt/ire or sdt/iir.) [Fr.; L. satira.] (Lit.) A 
species of writing, the object of which is always casti- 
gation. It presupposes not merely much natural wit, 
but also acute observation, and familiarity with varied. 
life and manners to call this wit into exercise. 

Satrap, (sdt’rdp.) [From Gr. satrapés.) (Hist.) Under 
the anc. Persian monarchy, the title of the governor 
of a prov., or satrapy. 

Saturation, (sdt-yii-rd’shun.) [From Lat. saturatio, a 
satisfying.] (Chem.) That point at which a body ceases 
to have the power of dissolving or combining with an- 
other; thus when nitric acid has dissolved lime to its 
fullest extent, it is said to be saturated with lime. 

Saturday, (sdt/iir-da.) [L. dies Saturni, Saturn's day.] 

Calendar.) The seventh or last day of the week; kept 
by the Jews as their Sabbath. It was dedicated by the- 
Romans to Saturn — whence the name. 

Satureia, (sdt-u-re’ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Lamiacex. The Common or Summer Savory, & 
tensis, and the Winter Savory, S. montana, are cultivated 
in gardens, and highly esteemed in cookery for their 
poworful aromatic flavor. 

Saturn, (sdt’iirn.) [L. Saturnus.] (Myth.) The son of” 
Cœlus and Terra, and father of the Olympian gods, 
Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and Pluto; who attempted to 
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devour all his male children, and was only prevented by 
the artifices of their Muses. He was evoitually dethroned 
by Jupiter. The legends respecting him differ greatly 
from each other; and by some he is represented as 
merely a rustic deity of Italy.—(Ast.) A conspicuous 
planet, though not so brilliant as Jupiter, Venus, or 
aron Mars. Tu diameter is about 76,068 miles; and its 
volume nearly 1,000 times that of the earth. He re- 
volves at the distance of about 600 millions of miles 
from the sun, and the period of his sidereal revolution 
is about 2914 years. His orbit is nearly circular; and 
at the beginning of the present century ıt was inclined 
to the ecliptic at an angle of 2° 2935”, that eccentricity 
being subject to a decrease of 0155” annually. He ro- 
tates about his axis in 10 h. 29 m. 168 8.; this rapid 
motion produces great centrifugal force; and hence he 
is very much flattened ut the poles. Unlike any other 
lanet of the solar system, S. has three rings — one 
ving been discovered lately; they lie in the same 
plane, and are concentric with the planet and each 
other. The exterior ring is 21,146 miles in width; the 
next 34,351 miles; they are 1,791 miles from each other; 
and the inner one 19,090 miles from the planet; they 
are not more than 250 miles in thickness. The third 
ring is very faint and dusky; but there is no doubt of 
its existence. These rings consist of solid matter, as 
appears from the shadow they cast; and they revolve 
round their centres. 

Saturnalia, (sdt-iir-na'leah.) [Lat.] (Antiq.) Feasts 
in honor of Saturn. The S are by some supposed to 
have had their origin in Greece; but by whom they 
were instituted or introduced among the Romans is 
Bot known, as their origin is lost in the most remote 
antiquity. They were celebrated with such circum- 
stances as were thought characteristic of the golden 
age; particularly the overthrow of distinction and 
ran Slaves were reputed masters during the three 
days they lasted; were at liberty to say what they 
pleased; and, in fine, were served at table by their 
owners. These festivities, in which men indulged in 
riot without restraint, were held annually towards the 
end of December. 

Satarnia, (s-ttir'ne-ah.) (Zočl.) A gen. of lepidopter- 
ous insects, fam. Bombycidæ. The Saturnians have the 
antenns widely feathered only in the males, and the 
larva has small warts crowned with long prickles or 
branching spines, and these prickles sting severely. & 
maia, the Proserpina, has both pxirs of wings crossed by 
a broad yellow-white band, near the middle of which, on 
each wing, there is a kidney-shaped spot of black with 
a whitish crescent. 

Satyr, (si’tér.) [From Gr. salyros.) (Auth.) A sylvan 
deity, or demi-god, represented as a monster, half man 
and half goat; having horns on his head, a hairy body, 
with the feet and tail of a goat. S. are usually found 
in the train of Bacchus, and have been distinguished 
for lasciviousness and riot. 

Baty ridee, (sa-lir’e-de.) (Zocl.) The Satyrus fam., com- 
prising butterflice which have the wings broad and 
more or less rounded. The larvæ are pale green. 
Chionobar semidea, the Mountain Butterfly, is found as 
yet only on Mount Washington, in New Hampshire. 

Saucisse, (s0-sees’,) or Saucis’son. [Fr., a suusage.] 
(Fort.) A bundle of fagots or fascines, made of great 
branches of trees bound together at some length; used 
as a covering for sharpshooters, or to erect batteries, 
epaulements, &c. — ( Gun.) A long pipe or bag, made of 
well-pitched linen cloth, or of leather; it is filled with 
powder and then laid down with one end in the cham- 

r of the mine, and the other at the place of firing. It 
serves to ignite mines, caissons, &c. 

Sauer-kraut, (sowr-krowt.) [Ger sour cabbage. 
(Cookery.) A favorite dish of German origin, compos 
of sliced cabbage, seasoned with salt, pepper, and cloves, 
and stored in barrels for winter use. 

Saugerties, (saw'giir-teez,) in New Fork, a village of 
Ae co., on the Hudson, 100 m. N.of New York. Pop. 

Baul, (sawl.) (Script.) The son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, the first king of the Israelites, anointed by 
Samuel, 8.0. 1091, and after a reign of 40 years, filled 
with various events, slain with his sons on Mount Gil- 
boa. He was succeeded by David, who was his son-in-law, 
and whom he had endeavored to put to death. His his- 
tory is contained in 1 Sam. x.-xxxi.—( Bot.) See SHORRA. 

Sault, a hae (Geog.) In Canadian parlance, a 
rapid which obstructs the navigation of a river. 

Saumur, (s0’movr,) a manuf. city of France, dep. Maine- 
et-Loire, on the Loire, 28 m. S.E. of Angers. Pnp. 16,000. 

Sauria, (saw’re-ah,) SAURIANS, or LIZARDS. (Zodl.) An 
©. of reptiles, whose body is scaly but destitute of a 
shell, much elongated, and the tail generally long, and 
whose mouth is la: ge and armed with teeth. With few 
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exceptions they have four feet, which are generally far- 
nished with nails. The ribe are movable, partially con. 
nected to the sternum, and are raised and depressed in 
respiration. The O. is divided into the families Croco- 
dilidæ, Lacerlinidz, Geckotide, Scincvide,and Chalcidæ. 
Sauridre, (saw’re-de.) [From Gr. sauros, a lizard, and 


eidns, shape.] (Zodl.) The Gar-pike family, comprising 
elongated malacopterygious fishes covered with scales 


of stony hardness, which ure extended into imbricated 
spines upon the first rays of all tho fins. 

Saururacere, (saw-roo-ra’se-e.) (Bot.) The Liyard's 
Tail fam., a small O. of plants, all. Piperales, the typical 
species of which is Saururus, an herbaceous perennial, 
a native of the marshes of N. America, which has alter- 
nate broad heart-shaped leaves, and small white flowers, 
nearly sessile in a slender naked terminal spike, from 
which the plant has derived its popular name. 

Saururus, (saw’roo-ris.) (Bot.) See SAURURACEA. 

Sau’ry. (Zočl.) See CLUPEIDÆ. 

Saussure, Horace BENEDICT DE, (s0’scor,) a distin- 
guished Swiss naturalist, B. at Geneva, in 1740; D. 1797. 
o pp. published work is Voyage dans les Alps (4 vols., 

t 


Sauterne, (s0-atrn’.) [Fr.] A favorite growth of the 
Bordeaux class of French white wines. 

Savage Islands, (The,) (sdv’dj,) a cluster | ng in 
the S. Pacific Ocean; 8. Lat. 19° 1’, W. Lon. 169° 37°. 
Savana la Mar, (sah-van'nah lah mahr,) a seaport on 
the S.W. coast of Jamaica; N. Lat. 18° 12’, W. Lon. 78° 

6’. . 3,000. 

Savanilla, (sdv-ah-neel’yah,) a senport of the U. S. of 
Colombia, 60 m. N.E. of Carthagena. 

Savanna, (sa-vin’nah,) or SAVANNAH. [Sp. savana, a 
coverlet.) (Geog.) An open grassy plain, of large ex- 
tent, and destitute of trees. See PRAIRIE. 

Savan’nah, a river of the Southern States, has its 
source in the Alleghany Mts., near the 8.W. frontier of 
N. Carolina, and forms the boundary bet. Georgia and 
8. Carolina, till it enters the Atlantic, 18 miles S.E. of 
Savannah city, after a S.S.E. course of 450 miles. It is 
navigable for craft of 150 tons as far as Augusta, 230 m. 
from its embouchure.— In Georgia, a handsome, well 
built city and port of entry, C. of Chatham co., on the 
above river. 80 miles S.W. of Charleston. S. is one 
of the principal cottun-shipping ports in the Union. 
Its harbor is defended by forts Jackson and Pulaski 
and can accommodate at high-water vessels drawing if 
ft. of water. This city, founded in 1733, repulsed a 
British squadron which attempted its capture in 1776. 
Two years later, however, the enemy occupied it. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, after resisting its reduction by the 
National naval forces, it surrendered to Gen. Sherman, 
in Feb., 1865. 

Savant, (sdv’éng,) pl. SAVANS. {Fr., from savoir, to 
know.) (Lit.) A man of eminent literary erudition or 
scientific acquirements. 

Savary, ANNE JEAN MARIE RENÉ, Duc DF Roviao, (sah- 
vah-re’,) a French general and diplomatist, B. in the Ar- 
dennes, 1774. After serving under Moreau and Desaix, 
he became aid-de-camp to Bonaparte, and general of 
division in 1805. In 1807 he gained a victory over the 
Russians at Ostrolenka; in the following year was sent 
on a mission to Madrid, and in 18108. Fouché in the 
portfolio of police. In 1831 he received the chief com- 
mand in Algeria, and D. two years afterward. 

Save, or SAaveg, (saahv,) a river of the Austrian empire, 
having its source in N. Carniola, and joining the Danube 
at Belgrade, after an E.8.E. course of 590 m. 

Savigliano, (sdv-eel-yah’no,) a fortif. manuf. town of 
N. Italy, p. Coni, 9 m. E. of Saluzzo. Pop. 19,000. 

Savings-bank, (sdv'ingz.) [From L. salvo, to keep 
safe.) An institution established for the purpose of en- 
couraging provident habits among the poorer classes, 
by enabling them to deposit small sums of money at 
liberal interest, and returnable on demand. The earliest 
S. B., properly so called, of which we have any account, 
are those of Hamburg, founded in 1778, and of Berne 
about 9 years afterwards. The first institution of this 
kind in this country was established in Philadelphia, 
Nov., 1816. They are now very numerous in the U. 
States, and, in general, remarkably well managed. 

Savoie, in France. See Savoy. 

Savona, (sah-ro’nah,) a manuf. town and seaport of N. 
Italy, p. Genoa, on the Mediterranean, 20 m. 8.W. of 
the city of Genoa. Pop. 18,526. 

Savonarola, GIROLAMO, (suh-vo-nah-ro‘lah,) an eminent 
Italian ecclesiastical reformer and orator, B. at Ferrare, 
1452. He entered the Dominican order in 1475, and 
soon made himself a reputation by his eloquent preach- 
ing. In his harangues he denounced the abuses of the 
Church, and the vices and corruptions of the priest- 
hood; and, further, urged the political doctrine of re- 
publicauism. In 1491, while prior of St. Mark’s at 
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Florence, he carried out tly needed reforms, and 
after the banishment of the Medici became the leader 
of the Piagnoni or liberal party. Proving contumacious 
to the authority of the Church, he received excommuni- 
cation in 1497, and, after being tortured, was put toa 
violent death in the following year. 

Savory. (Bot.) See BATUBEIA. 

Savoy, (sah-voi’,) (anc. Sabandia,) (Fr. Savorg,) a former 
sovereign duchy, and afterwards a division of the king- 
dom of Sardinia; now forming the two French depts. 
of Savorz and Havre-Savoig, b. N. and N.E. by Switzer- 
land, 8.E. and 8. by Italy, and W. by the French depts. 
Isdre and Ain. United area, 4,270 sq. m. These depts. 
are watered by the Rhône, Isère, and other rivers; are 

j fertile, and are rich in minerals. Cap. of Savoie, Cham- 
bery; of Haute-Savoie, Annecy. Pop. 545,431. — This 
territory, created a duchy by Amadeus VIII. in 1416, 
was ceded to France by the king of Sardinia in 1860. — 
Hovss or Savor. ( Hisl.) A dynastic race, one of the old- 
est and most illustrious in Europe. Its founder is said 
to have been one Berthold, a German count, who settled 
in the country between Lake Leman and Mont Blanc. 
In 1111 his descendants took the title of counts; in 1383 
they added the co. of Nice to their possessions; in 1416 
formed a duchy of Savoy, and in 1418 annexed Pied- 
mont to it. In 1713, along with the island of Sicily, 
they assumed the regal title,and after exchanging that 
sland for Sardinia, in 1720, the chief of the Fouse 
ranked among European potentates as King of Sar- 
dinia. At the peace of 1815, Genoa and Liguria were 
added to the possessions of the Sardinian dynasty, the 
direct male line of which expired in the person of 
Charles Felix, in 1831. In 1861, the head of the House 
of Savoy, Victor-Emmanuel II., became King of Italy. 

Savoyard, (sa-voi-drd’.) [It. Savejardo.] (Geog.) A 
native or inhab. of Savoy. 

Saw, (saw.) (From A. 8. .] (Mach.) A well-known 

sheet-steel and armed 


eutting-iastrument formed o 
with a toothed or serrated edge. They are either oblong 
being used by hand, the 


er circular; the former kin 
latter by machinery. 

Saw-bill. (Zodl.) A family (Pronitide) of insessorial 
birds, with the bill as long as the head, gently decurved 
near the tip, but not hooked, and the cutting edges 
dentated; the tarsi long, feet large, the middle and 
ether toes connected for more than half their length. 

Saw-fish. ( Zou.) See SQUALID. 

Saw-fly. (Lodl.) A fam. (Tenthredinetx) of hymenop- 
terous insects, in which the females have an ovipositor 
consisting of double saws lodged under the body, and 
covered by two piscas which serve as a sheath. They 
are sluggish in their habits, and fly only in the warmest 
days. eir larve have from 18 to 22 legs, and are 
found in communities on the leaves of birch and alder, 
holding on by their true legs, while the rest of the body 
is curved curiously upwards; or appearing like slugs 
on the leaves of the pear and other fruit-trees, and those 
of the rose; while others feed upon the stems of plants, 
or roll up a leaf, or construct cases of particles of leaves 
to hide in. 

Saw-mill. (Mach.) A mill for sawing lumber, marble, 
&c., by water-, steam-, or other motive power. 

Saxe, HERMANN MAURICE, COUNT DE, (sdks,)an eminent 
marshal of France, was son of Augustus “the Strong,” 
Elector of Saxony and king of Poland, by Aurora, 
Countess von Kinigsmark. After distinguishing him- 
self in arms against the Swedes and French, he joined 
the military service of the latter in 1720, became Duke 
of Courland in 1726, and was the sometimo lover of the 
Empress Anna of Russia, 1730. He took Prague in 1741, 
received the marshal’s staff in 1745, and, while in com- 
mand of the army in Flanders, gained the battles of 
Fontenoy (1745), and Laufeld (1747). D. 1750. 

Saxe, JonN GODFREY, an American humorous poet, B. in 
Franklin co., Vermont, 1816. His poems are very popu- 
lar, and rank among the most successful productions of 
their kind. 

Saxe-Altenburg, (ault’en-boorg,) a small quasi-in- 
dependent duchy of N. Germany, surrounded by the 
states of Saxony, Prussian Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, and 
Saxe-Meiningen; area, 27 Ger. sq. m. This duchy 
was formerly a member of the Germanic Confederation. 
O. Altenburg. Pop. 141,426. — Saxe-Cospure-Gorua, 

-ko’boorg-gét'ah,) (DUCHY or,) a sovereign state of N. 
rmany, incl by Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe- 
Meiningen, Bavaria, and Prussia; area, 35°77 Ger. sq. 
m.; O. Gotha. Pop. 168,851.— SAXE-MEININGEN-HILD- 
BURGHAUSEN, (-min’ing-gen-hild-boorg-how’sn,) a duchy 
of N. Germany ; area, 44°97 Ger. sq. m.; C. Meiningen. 
Pop. 180,335.—Saxe-W £1MAR-EISENACH, (-v?’mdr-i’mm-dk, ) 
a grand-duchy of N. Germany, consisting of the former 
tty sovereign states of Weimar and Kisenach; area, 
Ger. eq. m.;C. Weimar, Its princes were allowed 
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the title of d-dukee by the Congress of Vienna in 
1816.— All the above states have been placed, 1866-71, 
under the German Em 
Sax-horn, (sdks‘hdrn.) [Named after the inventor, A. 
J. ( Mus.) An improved form of the cornet- 
&-piston. See CORNET. i 


Saxifragacesre, (sdk-se- ‘ee-e.) [From L. saxum, 
& stone, and frango, I break.) (Bot) The Saxifrages, 
an O. of plants, all. Sazifr , Comprising herba- 


ceous plants, often growing in patches, with entire or 
divided alternate exstipulate leaves, natives chiefly of 
mountainous tracts in the northern hemisphere, ané 
often found up to the limits of perpetual snow, some of 
them forming there a rich and beautiful turf, and 
adorning it with their very pleasing flowers. Some of 
the gen. Sazifraga are well known in gardens, and are 
employed to cover rock-works, &c. 
Saxifragales, (-/ra’ga-lees.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class igynous See SAXIVRAGACER. 
Saxon, (sdks'tn.) (A. 8. Scazan.] (Ethnol.) An- 
ciently, one of a family of people which inhabited the 
N. parts of Germany, and invaded and subjugated Bri- 
tain in the 5-6th centuries. See ANGLES. — ( Mod. Geog.) 
A native or inhab. of the kingdom of Saxony, or of one 
of the so-called Saxon duchies, as that of Saxe-Coburg- 
otha, 
Saxony: (sdks’o-ne,) a kingdom of Europe, N.E. Ger- 
many, bet. N. Lat. 60° 10’-51° 28’, and E. Lon. 11° 5&5- 
15°, b. N. and N.E. by Prussia, 8. by Bohemia and Ba- 
varia, and W. b7 toe Saxon duchies. Area, 1,718 Ger. 
— In shape an irregular triangle, the apex of 
which points to Bavaria, the 8. parts of the State are 
mountainous, with the Erzgebirge for its Bohemian 
frontier. Soil is generally highly fertile, well culti- 
vated, and drained by the rivers Elbe, Pleisse, Saale, &c. 
At least one-fourth of the surface is woodland; and 


two-thirds of the remainder under tillage, yielding the 
cerealia, vegetables, fruits, flax, hemp, hops, &c. Cat- 
tle- and shecp-breeding is an industry largely engaged 
- in. The mineral wealth of S is bot rich and abun- 


dant. The chief ores consist of silver, cobalt, tin, bis- 
muth, nickel, iron, lead ; coal is also extensively mined, 
as well as porcelain earth, and great varieties of pre- 
cious stones are found. The smelting of metals is cen- 
tralized in large establishments belonging to the govt. 
As a manuf. country, S. stands foremost among German 
States; fabricating woollen and cotton stuffs, lacea, 
embroideries, &c., on the most extended scale. The 
fine porcelain, too, known as Dresden china, is an im- 
portant article of export. The many fairs of Leipzi 
are the chief commercial medium. The kingdom is di- 
vided into the 4 govts. (or erea) of Dresden, Leipzig, 
Zwickau, and Bautzen. Its chief urban centres are 
Dresden (the C.), Leipzig (renowned for its University, 
and the chief seat of the German book-trade), Chem- 
nitz, Zwickau, and Freiberg. The govt. is a limited 
and hereditary monarchy, under political vassalage to 
Prussia since 1866. Tho Saxons aro, taken asa unit, 
the most superior of German peoples — physically, in- 
tellectually, and industrially. The national debt at the 
end of 1870 stood at 114,981,125 thalers ($83,936,221). 
The army forms the 12th army division of the German 
empire. — For centuries an indep. State under the title 
of an Electorate, S. was formed into a kingdom in 1806; 
and, taking part with Austria against Prussia in 1806, 
she shared the consequences of the latter's triumph by 
paying an indemnity of $5,000,000, ceding the strong 
fortress of Kinigstein, and enrolling herself a member 
of the N. German Confederation under Prussian leader- 
ship. In the Franco-German war of 1870-1, the Saxon 
troops distinguished themselves under command of the 
Crown Prince. Pop. 2,423,401. 

Saxophone, (sdks’o-fon.) [Named after the inventor, 
M. -) (Mus.) A wind-instrument of brass, played 
with a reed mouth-piece like that of a clarionet, and 
adapted for soprano, alto, and bass. 

Scabies, (ska’beez.) [L] (Med.) A disease of the skin, 
accompanied by itching, caused by insects breeding in 
the parts affected. 

Scabiosa, (skdb-e-o'zah.) [From L. scaber, harsh to the 
feel.) ( Bot.) The Scabious, a gen. of herbaceous plants 
O. Dipsacacex, with slender erect stalks, and terminal 
heads of flowers which are often radiated. One of the 
most familiarly known species is S. atropurpurea, the 
Mournful Widow, « favorite in gardens, where it has 
been so long in cultivation that its native country is 
unknown. 

Seabious, (ska'be-iis:) (Bot.) Beo Scanrosa. 

Sead, (skdd.) (Zoél.) See SCOMBERIDÆ. 

Scagliola, (skdl-yo'lah.) [It.] (Arch.) A compositior 
which is an excellent imitation of marble. It is com- 
posed of gypsum, or sulphate of lime, calcined and re- 
duced to a fine powder and made into a paste with 
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"water, when the color to be coated has been prepared 
with a surface of lime and hair; the calcined sum, 
previotsly passed through a sieve, is mixed with glue 
and isinglass, and laid on with wooden moulds, the 
proper colors being put in during the operation. When 
set, it is smoothed with a pumice-stone, and at the same 
time washed with a sponge and water; it is then pol- 
ished with tripoli, &c., and finished with pure oil. 

Scala Nova, (skah’lah no'vah,) a seaport of Turkey in 
Asia, on a gulf of same name oer m. long by 20 broad), 
40 m. 8. of Smyrna. Ep 20,000. 

Sealds, or SKALDS, (skdldz,) [Norse, Skalda.] (Scand. 
Lit.) The title borne by the anc. Scandinavian poets, or 
those who flourished from the 10th to the 138th cent. 
They were a highly privileged class; acted as court 
minstrels and chroniclers, and uently were en- 
trusted with missions of state and lomacy. Their 
poetry was almost exclusively hyperbolical. 

Scale, (skdl.) [From It. scala, a ladder.] Literally, the 
basis of a balance; hence, by an extension of applica- 
tion, the balance itself; as, a pair of scales.—(pl. 
(Astron.) Same as LIBRA, q. v.—(Arith.) The order o 
progression on which any system of notation or nu- 
meration is based; as, the binary scale, decimal scale. — 
( Math.) In Mensuration, a line or rule of a definite 
length, divided into a given number of equal parts; for 
the purpose of measuring other linear magnitudes. 
Also, a mathematical instrument, consisting of a series 
-of lines and figures engraved on a plane rule, whereby 
certain arithmetical results or proportional quantities 
are obtained by inspectidn; as, Gunter’s scale, the diago- 
nul scale, &c. The S. of thermometers are graduated 
from some arbitrary point in degrees, which are also 
arbitrary. — ( Afus.) A series of sound, rising in acute- 
ness of pitch, or falling in gravity of tone, through de- 
grees into which all the harmonic intervals are con- 
veniently divided. The S. may be simple, as comprising 
only the notes of one octave; or compound, as embracin 
a series of octaves. — (Zoul.) Small, thin, imbricate 
plates or laminæ, which grow out and defend the skin 
of fishes. They belong to the system of the rele mu- 
cosum. The so-called S. of serpents and other reptilia 
are modifications of the epidermis, and are often termed 
scutes. —( Bot.) A small layer-like appendage, not unlike 
a rudimentary leaf; as, the scale of a pine-cone. 

Scale’-board, (-bérd.) (Typog.) Among printers, a 
thin strip of wood employed in registering types, ex- 
tending a page to its proper length, and making its 
margin even with the rest, &c. 

Scalene, (ska-lén’.) (From Gr. skalenos.] (Geom.) A 
scalene triangle is one whose sides and angles are unequal ; 
a scalene cone, one the axis of which inclines to shoe base: 

Scaliger, Jourros CÆSAR; (skdl’ejiir,) an Italian critic 
and scholiast, B. at Padua, 1484, settled at Ageu, France, 
where he successfully practised medicine, and D. in 
1558. His principal works are De Causis Lingum Latinæ 
(1540); and De Arte Poetica.— His son, JOSEPH Justus 
B. 1540, became the greatest philologer of his time, and 
excelled in almost every branch of profound scholarship. 
He D., prof. of the belles-lettres in the University of 
Leyden, 1609, where he counted Grotius (q. v.) among 
his pore His works are numerous. 

Scallop-shell, (skol'lip.) a Fr. escallop.] (Zovl.) A 

species of PECTEN, q. v. A er.) The S. S. (Fig. 312) 
has been considered the ge of a pilgrim, and a sym- 
bol of the apostle St. James the Greater, who is usually 
represented in the garb of a pilgrim. 

— (skdlp.) [Du. schulp, a shell.] (Anat.) The skin 

e 


of the pericranium. 
Scalpel, (skdl’pél.) [L. scalpellum.] (Surg.) A knife 
used in anatomical dissections and surgical operations. 


Scamander, (skahk-mdn'dir.) (Anc. Geog.) One of 
the rivers of w 

Scammony, (skdm’mo-ne.) (Chem.) A gum-resin ob- 
tained from the root of Convolvulus scammonia. It is 
of a blackish-gray color, a strong nauseous smell, and 
a bitter and very acrid taste. It is a strong and effica- 
cious purgative. The best S& comes from Aleppo, in 
light spongy masses, easily friable. 

Scanderbeg, (skdn’dir-bég,) [from Gr. Iskander, 
Alexander, and beg, chief, ] (GEORGE CASTRIOTO,) a famous 
goldier, B. in Albania, 1404, of which country his father 
was a prince. He expelled the Turks from Albania, 
renounced Islamism, and carried on a successful war 
> Sa the Turks during a quarter of a century. D. 


Scandinavia, (skdn-de-na've-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A 
general term which embraced all the countries lying to 
the N. of Germany, comprising Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and the islands of the Baltic. 
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preserved; or, according to modern practice, $o recfte 
or measure verse by distinguishing the feet in pronun- 
ciation. It is chiefly used with regard to Greek or 
Latin poetry ; thus a pentameter is scanned by reducing 
it into five feet, and the like. 

Scansores, (skdn’so-reez,) or CLIMBERS. [From L. scan- 
dere, to climb.] (Zodl.) An O. of birds, including those 
which have the toes arranged in pairs, two before and 
two behind — a conformation of the foot which is well 
adapted for the act of climbing. 

Scape, (skip.) [From L. skapos, a stem.] (Bot) A 
flower-stalk bearing the fructification without leaves ; 
as in the Hyacinth.—(Arch.) The shaft of a column 
or pillar; also, the apophyge of the same. 

Scape-wheel. (Horol.) The wheel in the escape- 
ment of a watch or clock, which drives the balance or 


pendulum. 
Scapula, (skdp/u-Iah.) let] (Anat.) The shoulder- 
ade; a bone which is fixed to the upper, poste 
and lateral part of the thorax, extending from the fi 
to about the seventh rib. The uses of the S. are to sus- 
tain the arms, and join them to the body; to serve for 
the insertion of several muscles; and to add somewhat 
to the defence of the parts contained within the thorax. 
It is of various shapes in different animals, and in 
most fishes is articulated to the back of the skull. 

Scapular, (skäp'u-lãr.) (Zoöl.) See FEATHERS, 

Scapulary, (skdp/u-la-re.) [Same deriv.] (Zecl.) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a portion of the monastic 
habit worn by members of certain religious orders. It 
consists of two narrow slips of woollen stuff worn over 
the gown, covering the back and breast, and extending 
to the feet. 

Sear, (skdr.) [From A. S. sceran.] (Surg.) Same as 
CICATRICE, d v. 

Scarabeide, (skdr-a-be’e-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of cole- 
opterous insects which 
has been much divided, 
thus appearing in some 
works as many distinct 
families. It embraces 
beetles which, though dif- 
fering in many respects, 
agree in having the an- 
tenne iag in a knob 
composed of three or 
more leaf-like pieces; a 
projecting plate or cly- 
peus, which extends for- 
wards over the face like 
a visor; a short, broad, 
thick, and convex form; 
legs fitted for digging, be- 
ing toothed on their outer 
edges; and feet five-joint- Fig. 579. — GOLDSMITH BEETLE. 
ed. The pp. members of 
this fam. are the Dung-beetles (gen. Copris); the Earth- 
borers (gen. ——— the Rose-chafers (gen. Macro- 
dactylus); the May-beetles or Cockchafers (gen. Lachno- 
sterna); the Goldsmith Beetle, Cotalpa lanigera (Fig. 579); 
and the Scarabseus or Ateuchus sacer,a beetle held sacred 
by the Egyptians, as the emblem of their deity, Phtha, 
or Vulcan, the god of eternal fire. 

Scarabeeus, (skdr-a-be'iis.) (Zoél.) See ScARABEIDA. 

Scaramouch, (skdr’ah-mooch.) [From It. scaramuc- 
cio.) (Dram.) The title given to a character in the old 
Italian comedy, corresponding with the pantaloon of 
the modern pantomime. 

Scarborough, (skdr’bro,) a seaport and fashionable 
bathing-resort of England, co. York, on the German 
Ocean, 35 m. N.E. of York. . 24,244. 

Scarification, (-fe-ka’shtin.) [From L. scarificatio, a 
scratchin ‘| (Surg.) The act or process of making sev- 
eral small incisions or punctures in the skin, witha 
lancet or other cutting-instrument. It is usually prac- 
tised by means of a ificator, an instrument formed 
of a combination of 10 or 12 lancets, which are impelled 
all together by pulling a kind of trigger in the handle. 

Scarifier, (skdr’e-fi-ir.) (Same deriv.) (Agric.) An im- 
plement used in farm-husbandry, for stirring up the 
upper surfate of arable land. 

Scarlatina, (skdr-lah-te’nah.) (Med.) The scarlet fever. 
It isa highly contagious disease, and assumes two forms. 
The one comes on with languor, chills, and the usual 
symptoms of fever. On the third or fourth day there 
appears a scarlet efflorescence on the skin, which ends, 
in three or four days, by the skin posting of in brawny 
scales; the febrile symptoms, and sore throat, if there 
had been any, disappear ; and the patient gradually re- 
covers —dropsical swelling, which lasts but a short 
time, sometimes following the disease. In other forma, 
the febrile symptoms are more serious; there is bilious 
vomiting; great soreness and ulceration of the throats 
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and the eruption, instead of mitigating the symptoms, 
is accompanied by their dangerous increase. The bod 
becomes swollen, the nose and eyes inflamed, the 
breath fetid, and the inflammation of the throat ter- 
minates in grayish sloughs. Jf the patient recover, 
dropsical swellings and glandular tumors follow, and 
leave his state very precarious. This disease occasion- 
ally assumes a highly malignant form. Scarlet fever is 
known from measles, by the greater extent, and want 
of elevation, of the eruption; and by its not assuming 
the form of semi-lunar patches. Besides, there is ug 
cough, nor the running from the cyes and nose, with 
which measles begin. 

Scarlet, (skdr'lt.) [From It. scarlatto.) A bright-red 
color, lighter than crimson, having various tints of 
orange, and very brilliant. 

Searlet Fever. (Med.) See SCARLATINA, 

Searlet Snake. (Zovl.) See CoLUBRIDA, 

Searole. ( Hort.) See CICHORIUM. 

Scarron, PAUL, (siah-rdn’,) a French poet and humor- 
ist, B. in Paris, 1610, is principally remembered for his 
— the first husband of Madame de Maintenon, 
g.v. D. 1660. 

Beene, (seen.) |Fr., from Gr. skënč.]) (Dram.) In the 
drama, this word has four significations: its first, or 
primitive, denotes a theatre, in accordance with its 
meaniug (a tent, or bvoth); its second, the decoration 
of a theatre, as the painting exhibited between the acts ; 
ite third, a S. representing the place in which an action 
1g performed, as a room or a garden; and its fourth, 
that portion of a drama which belongs to the same per- 
son or persons, in one place. 

Seenography, (sendg'rah-fe.) [From Gr. skénd, a 
scene, and graphein, to write.) ( Persp.) The delineation 
of a body on a perspective plane, so as to represent it 
in all its apparent proportions; — it is thus opposed to 
tchnography and orthography. 

Seepticism, —— [From Gr. skeptomai, I in- 
quire into.) (Theol.) The doctrine of a sect of philoso- 
phers who maintained that no certain inferences can be 
drawn from the senses, and therefore doubted of every- 
thing. See PYRRHONISM. 

Beeptre, (s’p'tir.) [From Gr. sképtron, a staff.) A 
short staff, baton, or mace, borne by monarchs on state 
or solemn occasions, as an emblem of sovereign power 
or royal authority. It forms part of the regulia, q. v. 

Schaffhausen, (shiif-how’zn,) a N. canton of Swit- 
zerland, b. N. by Baden, and divided by the Rhine on 
the S. from the cants. of Thurgau and Zurich. Area, 
116 sq. m. op. 37,721.— SCHAPFHAUSEN, C. of above 
cant., is a town of high antiquity, 25 m. N.W. of Con- 
stance, and is remarkable for a curious wooden bridge 
which here spans the Rhine. Three miles distant are 
the Fulls of S., LUU feet high, and one of the finest cas- 
cades in Europe. Pop. 10,303. 

Sehamyi, or Shħhamy1, (shim’tl,)a celebrated Circas- 
sian chief, B. st Himri, 1797, early became addicted to 
military enterprises, and so imbued his mind with the 
doctrines of Sufism, as, in course of time, to come to 
be looked upon asa sort of prophet by his followers. 
In 1834, he was clected Imaum,or ruler of Circassia, 
and for a period of 30 years maintained a constant and 
harassing warfare against the Russian power, which 
sought the subjugation of his country. In 1859, how- 
ever, he was compelled to surrender, and has since re- 
sided in Russia, ut Kalouga, with all the state of a 
price he, with his sons, having taken the oath of 
ealty to the Emperor in 1866. 

Schaumburg - Lippe, (showm/boorg-lip,) a small 
German principality, under Prussian control, surround- 
ed by Hesse-Homburg and the Prussian dom.; bet. N. 
Lat. 52° 10’-52° 30’, E. Lon. 9°. Area, 8'05 Ger. sq. m. 
C. Bückeburg. Pop. 31,186. 

Schedule, (shéd'yool.) [From L. schedula, a strip of 
papyrus.] A list of things, or inventory of goods, &c. 
—(ZLaw.) A debtor's dotailed account or list of his lia- 
bilities ; as, to file a schedule. — Also, a scroll of paper 
or parchment appended to any deed, or other legal in- 
strument. 

Scheele, Cart WILITELM, (sheel ; Swed. pron. shila.) an 
eminent Swedish chemist, n.at Stralsund, 1742; D. 1786. 
He ascertained the composition of ammonia and hydro- 
enr acid, and discovered tartaric and fluoric acids, 
chlorine, and barytes. He also claimed to have been 
the discoverer of oxygen, unaware that Dr Priestley 
had been beforehand with him with rerpect to it. 

Secheele’s Green. (Paint.) See ARSENIC. 

Scheffer, Ary, (shéffiir,) a distinguished French 
painter, B. at Dort, 1795, after studying under Guérin, 
at Paris, rose to the highest eminence as a portrait, 
history, and genre painter. His works belong to the 
sentimental class, and are considered by some critics as 
wanting in color and power. Among his masterpieces 
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may be cited Francesca di Rimini, Byron's Giaowr, 
Mignon, and a series illustrative of Gosthe’s “ Faust. 
D. at Paris, 1858. 

Schelestadt, (shéle’stdt,) a fortif.town of Prussia, p. 
Alsace- Lorraine, on the III, 26 m. §.8.W. of Strasburg. 
S. possesses considerable manufs., consisting of woollen. 
and cotten stuffs, iron and brass wares, paper, &c. Fop. 
10,000. 

Sehelling, FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH VON, (sh¢l’- 
ling,) a German philoeopher, B. in Wurtemberg, 1775, 
became In 1803 prof. of philosophy at Würzburg; in 
1826 at Munich, and at Berlin in 1841, in succession to. 
Hegel. D. 1854. S. ranke as one of the four German 
metaphysical philosophers— the others being Kant, 
Hegel, and Fichte. His system, in course of timo, aban- 
doned the idealistic pantheism of ita earlier growth, 
and came to approximate more to a kind of philosophi- 
cal Christianity. Among his many works may be 
— : Ideas for a Philosophy of Nature; On the Soul of 
the World; A System of Transcendental Idealism; Phi- 
losophy of Religion ; and On the Relation of Art to Na 
ture. 

Schemnits, (sh/m’nits,) a mining-town of Hun y 
C. Honth, on an affluent of the Gran, 46 m. N.E. of Gren 
city. bp. 16,000. The mines of Schemnitz extend under 
the city, and produce gold, silver, copper, lead, &c. 

Schenectady, (skcn-ekta-de,) in New York, an E. co., 
embracing a great portion of the Mohawk Valley. 
Area, 190 sq. m. Pop. 21,348.— A well-built and prus-- 
perous city, C. of above co., on the Mohawk, 16 m. N.W. 
of Albany. It possesses important manufs., and was. 
settled by the Dutch in 1661. F 

Scherif, (shur’é/,) SHERIF, or XERIP. [Ar., a prince, lord,. 
or master.) A title awarded in Oriental countries, b 
prescriptive custom, to the descendants of Mohammed, 
the Prophet, through his daughter Fatima, and her hus- 
band Ali. They are also styled Emir and Seid, and are 
privileged to wear turbans of green, the sacred color 
of the Mohammedans. 

Scherzando, (sktirt-can’do.) ott (Mus.) A term to- 
direct a passage to be performed in a brisk or sprightly 
manner. 

Scherzo, (skiirt'so.) (Mus.) A piece of music written 
in an airy or sportive style. 

Schiedam, (shke'ddm,) a town of the Netherlands, p- 
8. Holland, on a tributary of the Meuse, 3 m. W. of Rot- 
terdam. It is celebrated for the superior quality of 
Hollands gin it manufactures. Pop. 16,000. 

Schiller, Jonann CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH VON, (shil'ldr,) 
one of the greatest of German national pocts, was B. af 
Marbach, 1759. After completing his studies, he early 
adopted the medical profession, and while serving as 
an army-surgeun, produced in 1777 his tragedy of The 
Robbers, a work which established his reputation asa 
dramatist. After quitting the army, he, in 1783, as- 
sumed literature for a means of livelihood, and became- 
writer to the theatre at Mannheim, in which capacity 
he produced his tragedy of Fiesco. Two years after- 
ward, he took up his residence at Leipzig, and wrote- 
his Ode to Joy. In 1789, upon the recommendation of 
his friend Githe, S. entered upon the professorship of 
history at Jena University ; and, two years later, pub- 
lished his History of the Thirty Years’ War ; and, in 1789, 
his masterpiece, the tragedy of Wallenstein. In 1799 he 
took up his abode in Weimar, where he composed his 
dramas of Mary Stuart, The Maid of Orleans, and The Bride 
of Messina, as well as his exquisite poem The Song of 
the Bell. Finally, in 1804, appeared one of the most 
popular of his dramas, William Tell. D. 1805. The bal- 

of S. are the finest things of the kind in the Ger- 
man language. 

Schil'ler-spar, (-spahr.) (Min.) See DIALLAGE. 

Schinus, (shi’nis.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Ana- 
curdiacese, consisting of trees or shrubs, natives of tropi- 
cal America, &c., with unequally pinnate leaves, and. 
small white flowers, in terminal or axillary panicles. 
The leaves of some of the species are so filled with a 
resinous fluid, that the least degree of unusual repletion, 
of the tissue causes it to be discharged: thus sume of 
them fill the air with fragrance after rain. 

Schism, (siem.) [From Gr. schisma; from schizo, to 
cleave.) (Theol.) A division or separation in a church 
or society of Christians; or breach of unity among 
people of the same religious persuasion. Hence, one 
who separates from an eetablished church or religious. 
faith is termed a schismatic. 

Schist, (shist.) [From Gr. schistos, cloven.] (Geol) A 
term applied somewhat loosely to indurated clays, as. 
bituminous schist and mica schist. It is more correctly 
confined to the metamorphic strata, which consist of 
plates of different minerals, as mica schist, made up of 
layers of quartz separated by lamin of mica; chlorite 
schist, a green rock in which the layers of chlorite are: 
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separated by plates of granite or felspar; and horn- 
blende schist, a black rock composed of layers of horn- 
blende and felspar, with a little quartz. 

Schlegel, Aucust WILHELM VON, (shla’gel,) an eminent 
German poet, critic, and philologer, B. at Hanover, 1766, 
became in 1797 professor of Greek and Latin literature 
at Jena University, and in the following year, in con- 
junction with his brother, commenced editing the 
* Athenæum,” a critical review in which he propagated 
the principles of the romantic school on the model of 
Shakspeare’s plays. D. at Bonn, 1845. Among his most 
important labors were the best German translation of 
Shakspeare extant (11 vols., 1798-1820); Lectures on Lit- 
erature and Art; and Literary and Historic Essays (in 
French: 1842).— KARL WILHELM FRIEDRICH von &, B. 
1772, was brother to the preceding, and D. in 1829. He 
was author of a History of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture (1815); Lectures on the Philosophy of Life (1828); 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History; and Letters on 
Christian Art (1829). 

Schleiermacher, FRIEDRICH Ernst DANIEL, (sili’tir- 
mahk-iir,) an eminent German critic and theologian, B. 
at Breslau, 1768; D. 1834. 

Schleswig, SLESVIG, or SLeswick, (shlés’vig,) a former 
ducal p. of Denmark, separated from Jutland on the N. 
by the Konge Aa and Kolding Fiord, and now forming 
part of the Prussian p. Schleswig- Holstein, both these 
proys. having been ceded to Prussia in 1867. 
area, 6,818 sq.m. United Pop. 981,718.— SCHLESWIG, a 
seaport, C. of above united p., and former seat of govt. 
of the duchy of Schleswig, on the Sley, an inlet of the 
Baltic, 70 m. N.N.W. of Hamburg. Pop. 13,000. 

— ts) in Georgia, a W.8.W. co; C. Ellaville. 

1 


. 5,129. 

Schlosser, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH, (shlds’stir,) a German 
historian, B. at Jever, 1776; D. 1861. His chief writ- 
ings are: History of the Iconoclast Emperors of the Eust 
Roman Empire, and a History of the Eighteenth Century 
aad Nineteenth till the Fall of the French Empire (8 vols., 

46). 

Schnapps, (shndpz.) [Du. and Ger.] (Com.) The 
native name of Holland gin, or Schiedam. 

Schoeffer, PETER, (shdffiir,) one of the improvers of 
the typographie art, was a native of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and D. in 1502. He invented punches in types, and be- 
came the partner of his father-in-law, Faust, g. v. 

Schofield, Joun MCALLISTER, (sko’féld,) an American 


neral, B. in New York State, 1831, graduated at West | - 
oint in 1853. In Nov., 1861, he became a brig.-general | = 


of volunteers, and in the year following was assigned 
the command of the dist. of Missouri. 
ceived the rank of maj.-general, and in Feb., 1864, took 
command of the Army of the Ohio, in which capacity 


he contributed much towards the success of Gen. Sher- | - 


man’s campaign in Georgia. He afterwards defeated 
the Confederate Gen. Hood, at Franklin, Nov. 30, 1864. 
In 1865 he was given the command of the military dept. 
of 8. Carolina, captured Fort Anderson, and occupied 
Wilmington. From May, 1868, till Mar., 1869, he filled 
the office of secretary of war, and has since been pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general in the U. S. army. 

Schoharie, (sko-ah’re,) in New York, an E. co.; area, 
650 sq. m.; ©. Schoharie. Pop. 33,239. 

Scholastics, (sko-lds‘tikz.) [From Gr. scholastikos ; 
scholé, leisure.] (Philos.) A class of philosophers or 
schoolmen, who arose in the Middle Ages, and taught a 
peculiar kind of philosophy ; which consisted in apply- 
ing the ancient dialects to theology, and intimately 
uniting both. On account of the excessive subtility 
which prevailed in the scholastic philosophy, the ex- 
pression S. has been used for the extreme of subtility. 
After the Reformation and the revival of letters, the 
system gradually declined, till it gave place to the en- 
lightened philosophy of Lord Bacon and the great men 
who have followed in his track and carried out his 
principles. 

Schönbeck, (shoon’bek,) a manuf. town of Prussian 
—— on the Elbe, 9 miles S.E. of Magdeburg. Pop. 

0,000. 

School, (skool.) [From A.S. scole.] Any place of edu- 
cation, whether a college, an academy, a primary 
school, or a school for learning any single art or ac- 
complishment. The changes which have taken place 
in science, and in the whole condition of modern na- 
tions, who are no longer dependent, likre those of the 
Middle Ages, for their means of intellectual culture, on 
the remains of ancient civilization, necessarily make 
the character of school instruction very different from 
whs* it was formerly, when the whole intellectual 
wearth was contained in two languages; and though 
those noble idioms will always retain a high place ina 
complete system of education, yet their importance is 
@omparatively less; while that of natural sciences, his- 


United | Schooner, (skoon’iir.) 
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tory, geography, politics, &c., has very much increased. 
All this has had a great influence upon schools, and will 
kave a still greater. The importance of education, 
moreover, is now set in strong relief by the general con- 
viction, entertained in free countries, that a wide diffu- 
sion of knowledge is the only true security for well- 
regulated liberty, which must rest on a just sense of 
what is due from man to man. There are few countries, 
if any, where more intelligent attention is given to the 
education of the people, and where the public schools 
aro more liberally provided for, than in the United 
tates. 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, (skool’kraft,) an American 
ethnologist, B. near Albany, 1793. After considerable 
service asa geologin on govt. duty, he was appointed, 
in 1822, Agent for Indian Affairs, and in 1832 discovered 
the source of the Mississippi. He lived much among 
the Indians of the N.W., and married the granddaugh- 
ter of a chief. D. 1864. He was author of many valuable 
works concerning the history and antiquities of the N. 
American aborigines; among them being Notes on the- 
Iroquois, or ibutions to American History, Antiqui- 
ties, and General Ethnology (1848); Personal Memoirs of 
a Residence of Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes on the 
American Frontiers (1853), &c. 

Schoolcraft, in Michigan, a N. co., washed by Lake 
Superior; area, 2,600 sq. m.; C. Schoolcraft. 

(Naut.) A small sharp-built 

vessel, with two masts; of considerable length and 





In 1863, he re- | 
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rake; with small top-masts, and fore-and-aft sails. It 
carries a square topsail and topgallant sail. 

Schopenhauer, ArtuHour, (sho’pen-how'iir,) a German 
pcre of the Pessimist school, B. at Dantzig, 1788. 

. 1860. 

Schottische. (shol'teesh.) [Ger.] (Dancing.) A kind of 
quick round dance, combining the movements of the 
polka and the mazurka; also, a brisk air played to such 
dance, in suitable time. 

Schubert, FRANz, (shoo’birt,) a distinguished German 
musical composer, B. at Vienna, 1797 ; D. 1828. His songs 
and ballads rank among the most exquisite of their 
kind; among them the Lieder, and Wanderer, are al- 
most universally known and appreciated. 

Sechuanila, (shoom’iah,) a fortif. manuf. town of Turkey 
in Europe, in Bulgaria, 60 m. 8. of Silistria. Pop. 25,000. 

Schuyler, (ski/lir,) in Illinois, a W. central co.; area, 
420 sq.m.; C. Rushville. Pop. 17,419.—In Missouri, a 
N.N.E. co., adjoining Iowa; area, 324 sq.m.; C. Lancas- 


ter. 

Schuylkill, (skool’kil,) in Pennsylvania, a river hav- 
ing its source near Pottsville, in the E. of the State, and 
embouching into the Delaware, 5 m. S. of Philadelphia, 
after a S.E. course of 120 m., during which it is naviga- 
ble for small craft as far up as Philadelphia.— An E. 
co., drained by the above river; area, 750 sq. m. It is 
extraordinarily rich in anthracite coal and iron. C. 
Pottsville. 

Schuylkill Haven, a borough of Penneyleania, 
Schuylkill co.,4 m. S. of Pottsville. It is the chief place 
whence the mining products of the surrounding region 
are shipped. — 

Schwabach, (shwaw’bdk,) a manuf. town of Bav 
circ. Middle Franconia, 9 m.8.8.W. of Nuremberg. 


ia, 
Op. 


10,000. 
Schwanthaler, LUDWIG MICHAEL, (shwahn’tah-liir ,\ am 
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eminent German sculptor, B. at Munich, 1802; D. 1848. 
His masterpiece is the colossal bronze statue of Bavaria, 
in the Hall of Fame at Munich. 

‘Schwartz, BERTHOLD, (shvorts.) a Franciscan monk, B. 
at Freiburg, Germany, is credited with the invention 
of gunpowder, abt. 1330. 

‘Schwartz, Marie Sopme BIRATA, a popular and pro- 
lific Swedish novelist, B. at Boraes, 1519. Among her 
best works are: Gold and Name; Birth and Education ; 
and Guilt and Innocence. 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, (shvdrts’boorg-roo’- 
dél-etdt,) a principality of N. Germany, surrounded by 
the Saxon Duchies, bet. N. Lat. 50-519, E. Lon. 119; 
area, 17°58 Ger. sq. m.; C. Rudolstadt. Pop. 75,116. — 
S.-SONDERBHAUSEN, (s6n'diirz-how’zn,) also a N. German 
principality, nearly inclosed by the Prussian dom.; 
area, 15°03 Ger.sq.m. It lies bet.51° 127-519 20 N. Lat., 
11° E. Lon. C. Sondershausen. Pop. 69,533.' 

‘Schwarzenberg, Kart Paiipp, PRINCE VON, 
(shvdrt’sen-bérg,) an Austrian field-marshal, B. at 
Vienna, 1771, negotiated the marriage of Napoléon I. ; 
and, as generalissimo of the Allies, 1813, defeated the 
French at Leipzig. D. 1820. 

Schweidnitz, (shvid’nils,) a fortif. manuf. town of 
Prussia, p. Silesia, on the Weistritz, 42 m. 8.E. of Lieg- 
nitz. Pop. 15,000. 

Schwerin, (schve-rén’,) a manuf. city of N. Germany, 
C. of the grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on a 
lake of same name, 35 m. S.E. of Lübeck. Pop. 25,053. 

Schwiebus, (shve-a’boos,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. 
Brandenburg, 41 m. 8.E. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Pop. 
12,000. 

Schwyz, (shwitz,) or Scuwitz, a canton of Switzer- 
land, b. N. and N.E. by those of St. Gall and Zurich, and 
S. by Uri and Unterwalden. Area, 339 sq. m. Surface 
— — Many cattle are reared. C. Schwyz. Pop. 

7,705. 

Sciacca, (shdk’kah,) a seaport of Sicily, p Girgenti, 30 
m. N.W. of the town of Girgenti. Pop. 14,614. 

Sciatic, (ski-dt'ik.) [From Gr. ischian, the hip-joint.] 
(Anat.) Designating that which pertains to, or is influ- 
enced by, the hip; as, the S. artery, a branch of the inte- 
rior trunk of the internal iliac. The $S. nerve is a 
branch of a nerve of the lower extremity, formed by the 
jnnction of the lumbar and sacral nerves. 

Sciatica, (si-dt’e-kah.) (Same deriv.) (Med.) A pain- 
ful and very obstinate neuralgia of the sciatic nerve. 
It is characterized by irregular pains about the hip, 
especially between the great trochanter of the thigh- 
bone and the bony process on which the body rests 
when sitting, spreading into neighboring parts, and 
running down the back of the thigh to the leg and 
foot; or the pains may occupy only isolated parts, as 
the knee-joint, the calf of the leg, or the sole of the 
foot. The treatment is the same as that of neuralgia 
generally, except when the disease is merely a compli- 
cation of gout, in which case the primary disease must 
be attacked as well as the sciatica. 

Science, (si’éns.) [From Lat. scientia ; scio, I know. ] 
The regular development of any branch of knowledge. 
The difference between S. and art is, that the first is 
speculative, and the second practical. S. deals with 
principles, art with their application. Facts do not 
constitute S., though they are its foundation; and ma- 
terial S. consists in the systematizing of facts under 
general laws. 

Scienidsze, (si-én’e-de.) rane A fam. of acanthop- 
terygious fishes, closely related to the Percide. Among 
the species, which are very numerous and mainly in- 
habit the tropical seas,are the Squeteague or Weak-fish 
of the Atlantic, Otoli regalis, 12 to 24 inches long; 
the King-fish of the Atlantic coast of the U. States, 

Umbrina nebulosa, 12 to 18 inches long; and the Lake 
Sheepshead of the Northern and Western lakes, Am- 
blodon grunniens, 12 to 36 inches long. 

Scilla, (sil/’iah.) (Bot.) The Squills, a gen. of bulbous 
plants, Q. Liliaceer, distinguished from Allium by having 
the flowers inserted one above the other on the scape. 
Of the cultivated species, S. pracoz, S. sibirica, and S. 
bifolia, are the most prized,as they put forth their bril- 
liant blue flowers at the very beginning of spring. 

Scilly Islands, (The,) (sil’le,) a group of 150 islands 
and rocks, lying at the W. extremity of the English 
Channel, 30 m. 8.W. of the Land's End, co. Cornwall, 
Eng. The principal are St. Mary’s and Tresco. C. 
Heughtown, on St. Mary’s. . 2,090. 

Scimitar, (sim’e-tdr.) (Mil.) A short kind of sabre 
with a convex edge, and blade broadening towards the 
point; used by the Turks and other Eastern peoples. 

Scincoider, (sin-ko’e-de.) (Zoél.) The Skink or Scink 
fam., comprising Saurians in which there appears to be 
a gradual transition from the form of the Lizards to 
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of warm climates; and one species, common in Arabia, 
N. Africa, &c., was long held in repute on account of its 
supposed medicinal virtues. They are recognized by 
the shortness of their feet, the non-extensibility of the 
tongue, and the tile-like scales which cover the whole 





Fig. 581. — SKINK, okacis officinalis.) 


body and tail, presenting almost the appearance of a 
coat of mail. 

Scinde, (sind,) SINDE, or SINDA, a large region of N.W. 
Hindostan, belonging to England, b. N. by the Punjab, 
E. by ry EE 8. by the Gulf of Cutch and Arabian 
Sea, and W. by Beloochistan. Estim. area, 60,000 sq. 
m. It is intersected from N. to 8. by the lower waters 
of the Indus, and the ater part of the seaboard is 
occupied by the delta of that river. Surface general] 
level and well wooded; soil of a medium fertility. C. 
Hyderabad. S until 1844, when it was conquered by 
the British under Sir Charles Napier, was governed b 
Ameers, or princes owning a nominal vassalage to Cabul. 
Pop. 1,795,594. 

Scintillation, (sin-til-la'shŭn.) [From L. scintille, 
a spark.) (4st.) The act of emitting sparks or spark- 
ling, applied to the twinkling appearance of the fixed 
stars, probably due to the evolution in different degrees 
of swiftness of the various colored rays they emit. 

Scio, (si’o or she'o,) or Cuio. [Anc. Chios.] An island 
of the Greek Archipelago, in the Ægean Sea, 5m. W. 
of Cape Blanco, on the coast of Asia Minor. It belongs 
to Turkey, and lies bet. N. Lat. 38° 22’ 30”, E. Lon. 26° 
9’. Length, 32 m.; 18 m. in breadth. S. was anciently 
famous for its wine. C. Scio. Pop. 60,000. 

Sciolti, (se-dl’te.) [It.] (Mus.) In notation, a term 
rik n that the notes are not bracketed together; 
thus differing from legati. 

Scion, (sï'ŭn.) [From L. scindo, I cut in two.] (Hort.) 
A slip, graft, or yonng root of a plant or tree. 

Scioptics, (si-dp'tiks.) [From Gr. skiæ, a shadow, and 
opsomai, I shall see.) (Optics.) That branch of the 
science which relates to the exhibition of images of 
external objects received through a double convex 
glass ina darkened room. A scioptic glass is a sphere 
or globe of wood into which is inserted a lens, 80 con- 
structed that it may be made to revolve in any direc- 
tion, while making experiments with the camera ob- 
scura. 

Scioto, (si-o'to,) in Ohio, a 8. co., drained by a river of 
same name; area, 630 square miles; Capital Ports- 
mouth. 

Scipio, PUBLIUS CORNELIUS AFRICANUS, (sip’e-o,) the 
great conqueror of Hannibal, and one of the most illus- 
trious of Roman statesmen and commanders. After a 
distinguished course of subaltern services, he was sent 
into Spain in 210 B.C., which in three campaigns he 
completely freed from the Carthaginian forces. But it 
was his plan of invading Africa, which compelled the 
recall of Hannibal from Italy, that decided the issue of 
the 2d Punic War. At the battle of Zama, in 202 B. C., 
he totally routed the great conqueror. In after-years, 
when he stood before the Roman people accused of re- 
ceiving bribes from Antiochus of Syria, instead of plead- 
ing, he told them that on that day he had defeated Han- 
nibal, and called on them to follow him to the Cap- 
itol to thank the gods for that victory.—S. ( ÆMILIANUS 
AFRICANUS), the adopted son of the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, and a worthy successor to his great name, who, 
after a brilliant career in inferior commands, was ap- 
pointed te conduct the war in Africa, and in 146 B. 0. 
took Carthage itself, thus triumphantly concluding 
the 3d Punic War, and putting an end to the most dan- 
gerous rival of Rome forever. In 133 B.c., he added 
to his laurels the capture of Numantia in Spain; and 
in the year after he was murdered during one of the 
fierce political contests at Rome. — This was one of the 
most distinguished surnames in Rome; and the lives 
of the various Scipios would contain the whole history 
of the best part of the republican period of the city. 


that of the Serpents (Fig. 581). They are all natives |Scirrhus, (skir'riis.) [L., from Gr. skirros, bard.] 
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(Med.) An indurated tumor, indicating the primary 
stage of cancer. 
Scissor-bill, (siz’zur-,) or SKIMMER. (Zovl.) See La- 


RID2. . 
Sciuridze, (si-u’re-de.) [From Gr. skia, a shade, and 
oura, a tail.) (Zodl.) A fam. of rodent animals, com- 
prising the Squirrels and their allies, which have the 
14 


—_ 5-5 
tibia and fibula distinct, and the molars mT Gy 


The gen. Sciurus, the true Squirrels, is characterized by 
the lower incisors being compressed, and the tail long 
and bushy. From this latter member being turned 
over its back when the animal is in a state of rest, the 
gen. has dorived its scientific name. They are active 
animals, ascending the trees with facility. Their beauty 
and extreme neatness, combined with their light and 
graceful motions, have made them general favorites. 
The Gray and the Black Squirrel of the U. States east 
of the Mississippi is 9 to 11 inches long to the tail, 
which is abt. one inch longer than the head and body. 
The genus Tamias, the Striped Squirrels, characterized 
by ample cheek-pouches, tail not bushy, and three to 
five dark dorsal stripes, is, among other species, repre- 
sented in N. America by the Chipping or Chipmunk, 7. 
a of Canada to Virginia, which is 5 to 6 inches to 
the tail. 

Sclavonia, (slah-vo'ne-ah,) or Slavonia, a ter. of the 
Austrian empire, separated from Hun on the N. by 
the Drave and Danube, and from the Tur ish provs. on 
the 8. by the Save. It is intersected through its centre by 
@mountain-range. Area, 3,643 sq. m. Č. Eszek. For- 
merly a division of the kingdom of Hungary, it came 
under direct Austrian rule in 1848. Pop. 478,530. 

Selerotic, (skle-rõť'ik.) [From Gr. skleros, indurated. ] 
(Anat.) One of the tunics or coats of the eye, being the 
outer one; it is hard, opaque, and extends from the 
cornea to the optic nerve. Externally, its color is white, 
internally brown, and is much thicker behind than be- 
fore. Its anterior part, which is transparent, is called 
the cornea. — ( pl.) (Med.) Medicines which serve to 
— and consolidate the parts to which they are ap- 
plied. 

Scolopacida, (skél-o-pds’e-de.) [From Gr. sk a 
woodcock.] (Zodl.) A fam. of grallatorial birds, compris- 
ing in several genera the different species of the Snipe 
tribe, the Woodcocks (Fig. 582), Yellow-legs, Sand- 
pipers, Curlews, Godwits, &c.; all of which inhabit 
marshy lands, 
the borders of 
lakes, rivers, 
and the sea- 
shore. They 
are all more 
or less migra- 
tory in their 
habits; breed- 
ing in high 
latitudes; and 
their powers 
of flight are 
considerable, 
They are 
characterized 
by a long, 
slender, and feeble bill, provided with a very peculiar 
distribution of nerves, which render its exterior sensi- 
tive, especially towards the tip. the membrane of which 
is fleshy ; and in many species there is a peculiar muscle, 
that enables the bird to separate the flexible points of 
the mandible, so as to seize its prey the moment it is 
felt, while the bill is still buried in the ground. When 
it is considered that their food consists of insects, 
worms, slugs, éc., which they find in the mud or soft 
earth, it will be seen how admirably adapted the bill we 
have described is for the purpose of obtaining it. 

Scolopendrium, (-pén'dre-iim.) (Bot.) A genus of 
ferns, The typical species is S. vulgare, the Common 
Hart’s-tongue fern, which has normally long strap- 
shaped simple fronds, but occurs in a monstrous state 
in almost every conceivable form. 

Scomberesocide, (skim-biir-e-s0s'e-de.) (Zobl.) The 
Bill-fish family, comprising marine malacopterygious 
fishes, closely allied to Esocidæ. The Bill-fish of the At- 
lantic coast of the U. States, Scomberosoz storeri, is from 
10 to 12 ins. long, dark green above, silvery below. The 
Gar-fish of the Atlantic, Belone truncata, is 12 to 24 
inches long, green above and silvery beneath, with a 
dark- n y et an band upon the sides. 

Seow brides. ském’bre-de.) (Zotl.) The Mackerel fam., 
comprising acanthopterygious fishes characterized by 
having a smooth y covered with small scales, and a 





Fig. 582. — AMERICAN WOODCOCK. 
(Philohela minor.) 


very powerful tail and caudal fin ; in most of the species | Seot. [From A. S. scotta.] |( 


the pectoral fins are long, narrow, and pointed. This 
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family includes species of the greatest utility to - 
kind, in consequence of their abundance Se har 
wholesomeness as food. The Mackerel of the At-- 
lantic, Scomber vernalis, is abt.16 inches long, dark 
steel-blue above, with 24 to 30 vertical deep-blue half 
bands; silvery with metallic reflections beneath. It 
appears on the coast of New England in the spring and 
summer, sometimes in the most astonishing numbers.. 
The American Tunny, Horse-mackerel, or , Thyn- 
nus secundodorsalis, is from 9 to 12 feet long, and attains 
a weight ofa thousand pounds. The Sword-fish of the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, Xiphias gladius, has a very 
long beak, or sword-like upper jaw, and is from 10 to. 
16 feet long. It attacks the largest animals of the sea, 

- and swims with astonishing swiftness. The Pilot-fish, 
Nauerates noveboracensis, has a fusiform body, free dor- 
sal spines, a crest on the sides of the tail, and two free 
spines before the anal fin. The Blunt-nosed Shiner, 
Vomer Brownii, of the tropics, and northward to New 
York, has the body deep, much compressed, and the 
—— nearly vertical. It is abt. 8 inches long; color 

ustrous silvery. 

Scorbatic, (skir-bu'tik.) [From L. Lat. scorbutus.] 
(Med.) Affected with, subject to, or partaking of the na- 
ture of scurvy. 

Score, (skér.) [From A.S. scor.] A notch or line drawn. 
or cut, by way of tally-mark; hence, an account of reck- 
oning kept by such means. Also, the number twenty 
because formerly denoted by a notch or tally. — (Mus. 
The original draught of the entire composition, in 
which the several parts are distinctly marked upon 
staves one above the other, so as to be taken in ata 
glance by the eye of the performer. 

Scoriz, —— [From Gr. —— —— The dross 
of metals in fusion; or, more strictly speaking, that 
vitreous mass which is produced in obtaining metals. 
from their ores, and which when cold is brittle, and in- 
soluble in water. — Hence, the word scoriaceous means, 
pertaining to dross; and scorification, the operation of 
reducing a body into scoria. 

Scorpio, (okor Peo.) (ys eS eh See The 8th 
sign and 9th constellation of the Zodiac. It enters the 
meridian on the 10th July, and is placed S. and E. of 
Libra. When it rises, Orion sets ; whence the fable that 
Orion died by the sting of a scorpion. & contains 44 
stars, one of which, Antares, is of the first magnitude. — 


(Zodl.) See SCORPION. 

Scorpioid, —— [Same deriv.] ee) An 
inflorescence which is rolled up towards one side in the 
manner of a crozier, unrolling as the flowers expand. 

Scorpion, —— [Fr.; L. scorpio.) (Zoöl.) A 
fam. ( Pedipalpi)of insects, comprising pulmonary arach- 
nida, distinguished from other groups of Spiders by 
having the abdomen articulated, and its hinder part, or 
tail, terminated by a curved spur or sting, beneath the 
extremity of which are two small orifices, by which a 
venomous fluid is — They inhabit the warm 
countries of both hemispheres, living on the ground, 
hiding themselves under stones or other bodies, gen- 
erally among ruins or other dark and cool places, and 
sometimes taking up their abode in houses. They run 
with considerable swiftness, curving the tail over the- 
back: they can turn it in all directions, and employ it 
as a weapon of defence. With their forceps they seize 
wood-lice and various other ground insects, on which 
they feed, after having pierced them with their sting; 
and it is remarkable that they are particularly fond o 
the eggs of spiders and insects. The larger species of 
Scorpions, of whose malignity and venom so much has 
been related, are five or six inches long, but they are 
confined to tropical climates. — ( Ast.) See Scorpio. 

Scor’pion Grass. (Bot.) See MYOSOTIS. 

Scor’pion Senna. (Bot.) See CORONILLA. 

Scorzonera, (skér-zo-ne'rah.) [Sp.] (Bot.) A — of 
plants, O. Asteraceex, indigenous to the south of Europe, 
consisting of perennial herbs, with undivided lanceo- 
late leaves, simple or branched stems, and distinct ter-- 
minal heads of flowers of a yellow or purple color. S. 
hispanica is cultivated in this country for its root, which 
is sold in the markets as Scorzonera, and is nearly the 
shape of a carrot, but smaller and dark-colored, while- 
internally it is pure white. The taste is sweetish and 
agreeable. Its effects on the digestive organs are to in- 
crease the flow of gastric juice and bile, and as it acts 
as a deobstruent generally, it is slightly aperient. Its 
antibilious power is scarcely inferior to that of dande- 
lion, if at Ai 80, being, it is believed, superior in this. 
property to any other esculent in use in this —— 
and it is —— —— one o sae best —— n 
many (if not in most) cases of indigestion, an especially 
for that state of the digestive organs called bilious. 

Geog.) A Scotsman; a 

native or inhab, of Scotland, ; 
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Beoter, (sko'ttir.) (Zodl.) A name of the Black Duck, 
Anus nigra. 

Scotia, (s45'she-ah.) [or — Arch.) A hol- 
low moulding, so called from the shadow which was 
formed by it, and seemed to envelop it in darkness. 
From its resemblance toa common pulley, it is some- 
times called a trochilus.—(Geog.) The ancient name 
of Scotland. 

‘Scotists, (skdt'ists.) (Eccl. Hist.) A philosophical sect 
of schoolmen founded by Duns Scotus (q. v.), who main- 
tained the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, 
or that she was born without original sin; —in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine held by the Thomists, or followers 
of Thomas Aquinas. Pius IX.,the present Pope, bas 
confirmed the Scotist tenet by making it a dogma of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

‘Scotland, (skdt/lind.) [Anc. Scotia and Caledonia.] One 
of the three grand divisions of the kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, forming the northernmost and 
smaller portion of the island of Great Britain, bet. N, 
Lat. 54° 38’-58° 40’ 30”, W. Lon. 1° 46’ 30-79 44’, in- 
cluding the Hebrides or Western Islands. It is b. N. 
and W. by the Atlantic, E. by the German Ocean, and 
8. by England, from which it is naturally divided by the 
‘Cheviot Hilla and the Solway Frith. Length from N. 
to S., 280 m. ; maximum breadth, 146 m. Extent of coast- 
line, 2,506 m. Area, 30,328 sq. m. S. presents two natu- 
ral geographical! divisions, the Highlands and the Low- 
«lands, divided by the rivers Forth and Clyde, the former 
being by far the larger. It is almost entirely a moun- 
tainous country, interspersed here and there with fine 
vales and fertile tracts, well watered by numerous lakes 
and rivers. The Lowlands, though in some parts hilly, 
‘presents a more tame and uniform surface, and is richer 

‘both agriculturally and mineralogically than the other. 
S. is greatly indented by considerable arms of the sea; 
of these the chief are the Friths of Forth, Tay, Murray, 
Dornoch, Clyde, and Solway; Loch Linnhe; the Sound 
-of Jura; and Luce and Wigton bays. The principal 
-sea-channels are the Minch, Little Minch, Pentland 
Frith, and North Channel. Rivers. The Clyde, Forth, 
‘Tay, Dee, Don, Ness, Nith, Ayr, and Tweed. Lakes. 
Loch Lomond, Ness, Tay, Awe, Maree, Shiel, Lochy, and 
Katrine. The chief mountain ranges are: in the High- 
lands, the Ben More Mts., the Grampians, the Sidlaws, 
.and the Ochils. Ben Nevis, in Invernesshire, is the 
highest summit in the kingdom. In the Lowlands, are 
the Cheviots, Lammermoors, Lowthers, and Pentlands. 
The soil in the latter division is, in general, highly fer- 
tile, and the production of cereals, together with the 
rearing of cattle, constitute the staples of rural in- 
-dustry. In minerals, the S. of Scotland is very rich, 
Zeng immense quantities of coal and iron. The 
ighland region is less important in both senses; the 
‘pasturage of cattle and sheep constituting, with the fish- 
eries, the main source of wealth of the inhub. A great 
part of the surface consists of glen, moors, and forests, 
the habitat of red deer and feathered game in abun- 
-dance. S. is divided into 32 cos. Prin. cities and towns. 
Poni (the cap.), Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, In- 
verness, Leith, Perth, Montrose, Dumfries, Stirling, Kil- 
marnock, and Greenock. Asa manuf. country, S. takes 
high rank, the shipbuilding on the Clyde and at Aber- 
:deen ; the shawls of Paisley, the cotton fabrics of Kil- 
marnock; the linens and flaxen stuffs of Dundee, Ar- 
broath,and Montrose, and the iron-smelting of Lanark- 
shire and Stirlingshire, being of the most extensive 
-class and special excellence. The fisheries — both deep- 
sea, lake, and river—are also highly important and 
valuable. The lang age, appearance, costume and 
manners of the inhab. of the two great sections of the 
kingdom differ in most respects. In the Highlands, 
the tartan garb is worn, and the language spoken by 
the common people is Gaelic. Roman Catholicism, too, 
-obtains in some measure. In the Lowlands, on the con- 
trary, the English dress and language (the latter in a 
Scotticized form) is universal, while the prevailing re- 
ligion is that of stern and uncompromising Presby- 
‘terianism. Education is widely diffused, and does much 
to maintain that high degree of intelligence and com- 
mercial instinct which is the characteristic of the 
propie: The chief universities are those of Edinburgh, 
lasgow, St. Andrew’s, and Aberdeen. In all matters 
„political and legislative, S. is incorporated with Eng- 
land. She bas, however, her own distinct Church and 
special system of law and jurisprudence. Sixteen Scot- 
tish peers sit in the English House of Lords, besides 
‘those who have seats by virtue of English titles; and 
‘in the House of Commons, & is represented by 60 mem- 
bers. — The remote history of S. is involved in obscurity. 
‘The Romans under Agricola invaded it as far as the 
-Grampians, and called it Caledonia. Later, during cen- 
turies of warfare, S. suffered much at the bands of the 
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Norsemen, Danes, and English. Robert Bruce (g. wv.) 
achieved the independence of his country at Bannock. 
burn, 1314. For ages afterward the old animosity raged 
between the English and the Scots, until the overthrow 
of the latter at Flodden. The accession of James I. to 
the English throne united in some measure the twe 
kingdoms, but this end was not consummated till the 
Legislative Act of Union ir 1701. Afterwards occurred 
the risings of 1715 and 1745 in favor of the exiled house 
of Stuart. At the present day, S. is, to all intenta and 
purposes, almost more English in many respects tham 
even England itself. Pop. 4,025,647. 


Becot'land, in Missuri, a N.N.E. co., b. on Iowa; area, 


450 aq. m. ; C. Memphis. 


Scott, Sia WALTER, BART., (skol,) an illustrious Scottish 


novelist and poct, B. in Edinburgh, 1771, of an ane. 
family represented by the Dukes of Buccleuch. During 
his youth he suffered much from ill-health, and con- 
tracted a lameness which never left htm. He studied 
at the High School and University of his native city, 
and early imbued his mind with a strong predilection 
for the legends, traditions, and antiquities of his coun- 
try. Discarding the profession of an advocate for 
which he was intended, he directed his attention to 
literary pursuits, and in 1796 commenced his meteoric 
career as author by the publication of ballads from the 
German of Bürger. In 1802 he opened new ground by 
the production of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
and, in 1805, enraptured the reading-world with the 
first of his great poems — The Lay of the Last Minstrel — 
a work which placed him in the front rank of contem- 
porary poets, and second only to Byron and Shelley. 
In 1808 he gave the public his Marmion, the master- 
piece of his poetic genius; and, in 1810, his last — 
poem, The Lady of the Lake. In 1811, he built for him- 
self a romantic chateau, which he named Abbotsford, 
on the banks of the Tweed, and which remains one of 
Britain's most sacred shrines. In 1814, he commenced 
his career as a novelist by the publication of Waverley, 
the pioneer of that unique seriee of works of fiction 
known to the civilized world as The Waverley Novels ; 
and his authorship of which he kept secret for many 
years. Thenceforward, year after year, he delighted 
tens of thousands of readers with the productions of his 
magical pen. Translated into every language, they 
filled the world with their fame, and made for their 
creator a princely fortune. In 1820, he was created a 
baronet. Hitherto, the career of Sir Walter had been 
one of unexampled success and brilliancy. In 1825, he 
was a ruined man, through his having become involved 
in the commercial transactions of Messrs. Constable of 
Edinburgh, his publishers. But he rose again like the 
phoenix from its ashes, resumed his pen, and, suffering 
from impaired health and domestic afflictions the while, 
he in the course of six years paid off the enormous 
sum of $600,000, in satisfaction of claims for which he 
allowed himself to become responsible, without one 
cent of advantage to accrue to himself. This unexam- 
pled intellectual effort he accomplished at the cost of 
his life. In 1831 he left for Italy, there to recruit his ` 
health; but, soon feeling that his strength was rapid] 
decreasing, he returned home, and D. at Abbotsford, 
Sept. 21,1832. Independent of his novels and poems, & 
did much in other depts. of literature. His Life of Na- 
poleon alone realized him $90,000 ; and, besides, his mis- 
cellaneous writings embraced almost every branch of 
the belles-lettres. S. must ever rank as one of the fore- 
most names in literature. Surpassed by Shakspeare im 
versatility of power; by Goethe in art; by ote in 
individuality; by Bulwer in sensational vigor; and by 
Dickens in humor: S. yet remains the grand-master 
of the field of chivalrous and historical romance. 


Scott, WINFIELD, an American general, B.in Va., aoe 


after renouncing the profession of Jaw, betook himse 
to military studies, and served in the war of 1812. In 
1814, then brigadier-general, he took Fort Erie, and won 
the battle of Chippewa. Later, he introduced into the 
American army the French system of infantry tactics, 
and was made major-general. In 1841, he became com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. 8. army, and during the Mexi- 
can war, 1846-8, gave proofs of eminent military ability. 
In 1852, he was the unsuccessful Whig candidate for 
the Presidency, and in 1855 received the honorary rank 
of lieut.-general. He retired from office, Oct. 31, 1861, 
and D. at West Point, May 29, 1866. 


Scott, in Arkansas, a W. co.; area, 870 sq. m.; C. Win- 


field—In JUinois, a W. county; area, 255 square miles. 
Capital Winchester.—In Indiana. a 8.8.E. county; 
area, 180 square miles. Capital, Lexington.—In lowa, 
an E. county, b. by the Mississippi; area, 450 square 
miles. Capital, Davenport.—In Kentucky, a N. county; 
area, 240 ver miles. Capital, Georgetown.—In Min- 
nesotu, a S.E. county; area, 400 square miles. Capital, 
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t 
Bhakopee.—In Mississippi, a 8. central county: area, 
600 square miles.—Capital, Hillsborough. - In Missouri, 
an E.S.E. county, b. E. by the Mississippi; area, 370 
square miles. Capital, Benton.—In Tennessee, a N.N.E. 
county, adjoining Kertucky; area, 650 square miles. 
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person to a share or shares in any joint-stock — 
or corporation; or to an allocation of stock in general, 
which interim-writing, or S., is exchangeable after 
being registered for a formal certificate ; thus, we speak 


of railroad scri 


Capit, Huntsville.—In Virginia, a S.S.W. county. Cap-| Seript, (skript) i [Same deriv.] (Typog.) See TYPE. 
ital, 


Katilville. 

Scoat, (skew..) [From L. ausculto, to hearken to.] 
(Mil) A person sent on in advance to reconnoitre an 
enemy's position, &c. 

Beranton, (Skrdn'tün,) a city of Penn. Cap. of Lacka- 
wanna co., (formed from Luzerne co, in 1878,) on the 
Lackewanna river. It is the centre of a vast mining- 
trade, and ships great quantities of coal, the produce of 
the Lackawanua Valley. 

Serap-iron, (skrdp/i-iirn.) (Metall.) Cuttings and 
refuse of wrought iron, called scrap-forgings after being 
piled, heated, and drawn into bars. 

Seratch’-brush. (Gilding, €c.) A cylindrical bun- 
dle of fine brass or steel wires, bound firmly in the 
middle, with the ends jutting out on each side, so as to 
constitute a stiff brush for scraping and cleansing met- 
als prior to their being gilded or silvered. 

Scratchers, (skrich'irz.) (Zodl.) An O. of birds, 
comprising those which scratch when seeking food, as 
the common hen, &c. It is identical with the O. Ba- 
SORES, q. v. 

Screamer, (skrêm'ŭr.) (Zoöl.) The common name 
of the birds comprising the gen. Palamedea, closely al- 
lied to Jacama (q. v.), and so called from their loud and 
harsh cry. Several species inhabit swamps in Brazil 
and Guiana. 

Screen, (skrën.) [From Ger. swan (Arch) An open 
partition placed between the nave and choir of a church 
or cathedral, to divide the officiating ministers from the 
congregation, and to rail off altars, tombs, chapels, 
chantries, &c., from the rest of the edifice. They are 
frequently richly decorated with carved panelling, 
gilding, &c.° 

Screw, (skroo.) [From Icel. skrufa, to twist.] —— 
One of the six mechanical powers, consisting of a spira 
thread or groove cut round a cylinder of wood or 
metal, so as to bring all the lines drawn on its surface 
parallel to its axis at the same angle. When the thread 
is on the outside it is a male or convex screw; when 
along the inuer surface of the cylinder, a female screw, 
or nui. The screw is reducible to an inclined plane; 
and its efficiency is heightened by diminishing the dis- 
tance between the threads, which is equivalent to les- 
sening the height of the plane; or by increasing its di- 
ameter, which is the same as increasing the length of 
the plane. An endless S.is a wheel turned by a screw, 
which, as it never ceases to be in contact with some of 
the teeth of the wheel, is practically never-ending ; — 
whence its name. — Archimedean S. (Hydraul) A 
spiral tube arranged as a spiral and turned on an axis; 
— it is employed in raising water. — (Shipbutlding.) 
See PROPELLER. 

Secrew’-jack. (Mech.) A strong screw applied in the 
lifting or sustaining a heavy weight; resting by means 
of a large nut on a hollow base or pedestal, upon which 
it is elevated or depressed by turning the nut. 

Serew’-pine. (Bot.) The common name of the gen. 
Pandanus. See PANDANACES. 

‘Screw’-press. (Mach.) A press in which the motive 
power is obtained by means of a screw ; as distinguished 
from a hydraulic- or a lever-press. 

Screw-propeller. (Stipbuilding.) Soe PROPELLER. 

Screw’-val ve, (-vdiv.) (Mach.) A stop-cock fitted with 
a puppet-valve put in motion by a screw. 

Seribbling-machine, (-ehrib’/bling.) (Mach.) In 
wool-combing, the machine employed in the first card- 
ing of the raw material. 

Scribe, (skrib.) [From Lat. scriba ; from scribo, I write.] 
(Jewish Hist.) principal officer in the Jewish law, 
whose business was to write and interpret scripture. 
Originally, the S. had their name from their employ- 
ment, which was transcribing the law, and multiplying 
copies of it; but in time they exalted themselves into 
public ministers and expositors of it. 

‘Seribe, Aucustin Evatne, a French dramatist, B. in 
Paris, 1791, became the moat prolific author of comic 
operas, vaudevilles, &c., of his time. In 1835 he was 
admitted into the French Academy. D. 1861. He wrote 
the libretti of the operas Les Huguenots, La Juive, Fra 

javolo, Les Diamans de la Couronne, and Robert le 


Diable. 

Scribing, (skrib’ing.) [From W. yagrifiaw, to score.] 
(Jotnery.) The act or operation of fitting one board to 
another so as to bring the fibres of both in perpendicu- 
lar relation with each other. 

Serip, (skrip) — L. seribo, to write.) ( Finance.) On 
the Stock Exchange, an interim-writing entitling'a 


Scriven, (skrivn,) in Georgia, an E. co., near the 8. 
Carolineau frontier; area, 540 square miles. Capital, 
Sylvania. 

Scrofula, (skréf'u-lah.) (L., literally, a little sow. 
(Afed.) A disease indicated by hard indolent tumors 
the conglobate glands in various parts of the body, but 
particularly in the neck, behind the ears, and under the 
chin, which after a time suppurate and degenerate into 
ulcers. It was called by the Greeks Chotras, or swine's 
disease. It is not contagious, but hereditary; though, 
under favorable circumstances, it may be entirely dor- 
mant during a generation. It is more common among 
children of fair complexion, and inclined to rickets; 
and is favored by damp and variable climates. It first 
appears between the third and seventh years, and 
rarely shows itself after puberty. The vulgar English 
name, The King’s Evil, is derived from the long-cher- 
ished belief that scrofulous tumors and abscesses could 
be cured by the royal touch. Multitudes of patients 
were submitted to this treatment, and, as the old his- 
torians assert, with perfect success, from the time of 
Edward the Confessor to the reign of Queen Anne. 

Seroll, (skréi.) [From roll.] A mark or flourish append- 
ed to a person's signature, by way of substitute for a 
seal or sign-manual. — ( Arch.) The volute of the capital 
in the Corinthian and Ionic orders ; also, a kind of orna- 
mentation appearing like a band arranged in convolu- 
tions <= (Shipbuilding) A curvilineal piece of timber 
bolted to the knee of the head as a species of embellish- 
ment to the same. — Her.) That portion of the para- 
phernalia of an escutcheon which is charged with the 
motto. ’ 

Scrophulariacegr, (-c-a'se-e.) [From L. scrophula, 
a small sow.}] (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Bignoniales, 
consisting of herbs or rarely shrubs, with opposite or 
alternate leaves without stipules, and irregular flow- 
ers, either axillary or in terminal racemes or panicles. 
It includes many handsome garden and conservatory 
plants, such as the species of Calceolaria, Antirrhinum, 
Pentstemon, Mimulus, Maurandya, and Veronica. Few 
of the species are of much use to man, but many con- 
tain a dangerous principle, which, however, in the case 
of the foxglove, is used medicinally under the name of 
Digitaline. The typical gen. Scrophularia, consisting 
almost entirely of European species, derives its name 
from the property that the roots were supposed to have. 
of curing acrofula. 

Scrotum, (skro’tiim.) [L.] (Anat.) The membrane- 
ous pouch in which are inclosed the testicles of the 
higher vertebrate animals. 

Scruple, (skroo’pl.) [From L. s us.) In Apoth- 
ecaries’ Weight, twenty grains, or the third part of a 
drachm. 

Scrutiny, (skroo'tene.) [From L. scrutinium, a quest.] 
(Pol.) An examination of votes cast or suffrages given 
at an election, to ascertain their validity ;— the person 
who conducts such investigation is a scrutineer. 

Seudding, (skid’ding.) [From Icel. akidts, rapid.) 
(Naut.) In sea-parlunce, driving before the wind ina 
gale; usually with sail taken in, as a ship. 

Secudéri, MADELEINE DE, (skoo-da-re’,) a French roman- 
cist, B. 1607; D. 1701. She belonged to the famous lit- 
erary clique of the Hotel de Rambouillet, and wrote 
the Grand Cyrus and Clélie— works which were tm 
their day quite the rage. 

Seudo, (skoo’do.) [It. a shield:| (Cumb., dc.) For- 
merly, a gold coin current at Rome, and worth about 
$15.70. — In Italy, a silver money of account, equal (at 
par) to abt. $1.02. 

Seulll, (shil.) (Naut.) A short oar by which a boat is 
worked to and fro at the taffrail. 

Sculpin. (Zodl.) See TRIGLIDA. 

Sculptare, (skilpt'ytir.) [From L. sculptura; from 
sculpo, I curve.] The art of giving form and expression, 
by means of the chisel and other implements, to masses 
of stone or other hard substances, so as to represent 
figures of every description, animate and inanimate ;— 
the term carving, sometimes applied to sculpture, being 
more generally limited to works in wood and ivory. 
It is supfosed that S. had its origin from idolatry, as it 
was found necessary to place before the people the im- 
ages of their gods to enliven the fervor of their devo- 
tion. Butto form conclusions concerning the rise and 

rogress of the arts and sciences, without the aid of 
istorical evidence, by analogies which are sometimes 
accidental, and often fanciful, is a mode ef reasoning 
which, at best, must ever be lable to suspicion. Is 
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whatever country the earliest attempts were made 

tians were the first who adopted a certain style of 
art. Their works were gloomy and ve, but still 
they were full of deep sentiment, and connected, as 
would appear by the hieroglyphics which covered them, 
with poetry and history, and by the mummies, with 
the belief of immortality. Interesting as the subject 
would doubtless prove, it is far beyond our limited 
means to trace the propres of this beautiful art through 
all its stages in the classic days of Greece, till its de. 
eline in Rome, where, though all the treasures of the 
Grecian sculptors had been carried to deck the Roman 
capital, the art never became naturalized. During the 
long and gloomy interval of barbarism that succeeded 
the downfall of imperial Rome, S., with the sister 
arts, lay dormant and forgotten. At length, how- 
ever, through the genius of Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti, and the skill and perseverance of some of his 
distinguished successors, seconded by the patronage of 
the illustrious house of Medici, the treasures of an- 
tiquity were collected, and modern art nobly tried to 
rival the grace and sublimity which existed in the 
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Fig. 583. — venus DE MEDICI, (Florence.) 





ancient models. The sculptor’s art is limited in com- 
parison with others, but it has its variety and intricacy 
within its proper bounds. Its essence is correctness ; 
and when to correct and perfect form is added the orna- 
ment of grace, dignity of character, and appropriate 
expression, as in the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de 
Medici (Fig. 583) — which is the finest remnant of an- 
cient art — the Laocoon, the Moses of Michael Angelo, 
and many others, this noble art may be said to have 
accomplished its purpose. Few American sculptures 
worthy of note were executed previous to Greenough’s 
time, but within the last 30 years the works of Hiram 
Powers, Crawford, Brown, Clevenger, Rogers, Palmer, 
Miss Hosmer, Vinnie Ream, and others, have brought 
American talent, in this department of art, to a pin- 
nacle of reputation not inferior to that of contempo- 
rary European sculptors. 

Scumbling, (skiim’bling.) (Paint.) A method of im- 
parting a soft effect to a picture by blending colors 
with a neutral tint of some semi-transparent class, 
forming a kind of glazing when gently rubbed with an 
almost dry brush over that portion of a work the too 
Lhe! colors of which necessitate their being harmo- 
nized. 

Seup. (Zo0l.) See SPARIDÆ. 

Scuppers, (skiip'piirz,) or SCUPPER-HOLES. [From Belg. 
schaeppen, to draw off.) (Shipbutlding.) Channels cut 
through the sides and waterways of a ship at suitable 
distances apart, and lined with lead for carrying off the 
water from the deck. 

Beurf, (skirf.) fe S. scurf,a dry scab.] An exfoliation 
from the cuticle of the body.—(Bot.) A very small 
— scale found on the surface of certain 

ves. 
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the | Seurvy, —— bla A.S. scurf, a dry soeh] (200 


A disease characte by t debility, a pale 

face, livid spots on the hands and feet, weakness in the 
legs, offensive breath, &c. The S. is a disease of a putrid 
nature, much more prevalent in cold climates in 
Warm ones; and it very generally arises from eating too 
much salt provisions. It has been found that in the 
cure of this disease much more is to be done by regimen 
than medicines.— Fresh vegetables, farinaceous sub- 
stances, brisk fermented liquors, good air, and p p 
exercise, have nearly banished it from the navy. "The 
beneficial effect supposed to be caused by lemon-juice. 
and other acids has been rendered doubtful by recent. 
researches. 

Scurvy (Bot.) See COCHLEARIA. 

Scutari, (skoo-tah’re,) (Turk. Uskudar,] a town of Tur- 
key in Asia, facing Constantinople, on the Bosphorus. 
The Sultan has a palace here, and it is a place.of con- 
siderable commerce. Pop. 27,000. — Also, a fortif. town 
of European Turkey, on a lake of same name, in N.W. 
Albania, 45 m. S.E. of Cattaro. Pop. 25,000. 

Scutate, (sku’tdt.) [From L. scutum, a shield.] (Bot.) 
Buckler-shaped, as a corolla. 

Scutellaria, (sku-t/l-la’re-ah.) (Zut) The Skullcap, a 
gen. of herbaceous perennial plants, O. Lamtacex, with 
branched stems, oblong leaves, and long-tubed axillary 
blue or scarlet flowers, all turned one way. 

Scutellum, (-tél‘lim.) [From L. scutum.] (Bot.) A 
buckler-shaped disc in certain lichens, containing their 
fructification. —(Zodl.) See COLEOPTERA. 

Scuttle, (skit’t.) From L. scutella, a small salver.}: 
(Shipbuilding.) A small square hatchway or opening in 
the deck of a ship, large enough to admit the 
of a man, and covered with a sliding lid. Also, a simi- 
lar aperture in a ship’s side, and through the coverin 
of her hatchways. — To scuttle a ship, is to cut holes in 
her bottom so as to sink her. 

Sey lla, (sil/lah,) a promontory of 8. Italy, at the mouth 
of the Strait of Messina; N. Lat. 38° 14’ 15”, E. Lon. 15% 
44’. The navigation at this point was regarded by the 
ancients as attended with so much danger, in conjunc- 
tion with that arising from the whirlpool of Charybdis 
on the opposite side of the Strait, that their names 
have become indelibly associated together as proverbial 
of danger and destruction. 

— (si‘fis.) [From Gr. skyphos,a cup.] (Bot.) 

e cup, chalice, or coronet of certain plants, as of the 
Narcissus. 

Sey the, (sith.) [A. S.] (Agric.) An instrument for mow- 
ing. It consists of a thin steel blade attached at right 
angles to a handle of six or eight feet long. When 
used for cutting corn, there is frequently an addition 
made to it, called a cradle. 

Scythia, (sith’é-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The common name 
of Tartary and Siberia, with some part of Russia in 
Europe, so far as they were known to the ancients. 

Sea, (sé.) [A.S. Sæ.] (Geog.) A term sometimes applied 
to the ocean, or that vast tract of water encompassing” 
the whole globe; but more properly, to a particular 
part or division of the ocean; as the Irish Sea, the Med- 
iterranean Sea, the Red Sea#the Sea of Marmora, the 
Black Sea, the Baltic, &c. See OCEAN. — ( Naut.) In sail- 
ors’ parlance, a long sea is one in which the waves form 
themselves into rollers, the crests of which are at some 
distance from each other. A short sea,ove in which the 
waves chop about ina jerky, irregular manner, causing 
the ship to pitch much. A cross sea is when a change 
of wind or current sends one mass of waves into direct: 
collision with another body caused by the swell of a. 
previous storm. 

Sea’-anemone. (Bot.) See AcTINIDEA. 

Sea-calf. (Zotl.) See PHOCIDÆ. 


Sea’-card. (Navig.) The Mariner’s Compass. Bee 
COMPASS. 
Sea’-devil. See PEDICUL«TL 


Se a Angler. 

Seal Fishery. This is now largely confined to the 
northern fur seal, Callorhinus Ursinus, which breeds 
on two of the Pribylov Islands of Behring Sea. The 
annual harvest of these animals was long confined by 
law to 100,000 young males ; but of late years Canadian 
poachers have been killing them in the open sea in such 
numbers that their annihilation is threatened. This 
has given rise to agrave international question between 
the United States and Great Britain, not yet satisfac- 
torily settled. 

Seal, (sél.) [A.8. sesl.] (ZLaw.) The impression made 
or device imprinted upon wax, which is affixed to a 
deed or document by way of ratification.—(Zodl.) See 
PHOCIDZ. 

Sea-lime Grass. (Bot.) See ELYMUS. 

Sealing-wax, (s¢l/ing-wdks.) [From L. sigillum, a. 
seal.} A composition of gum lac, melted and incor- 
porated with resin, to which some pigment is added to 
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give it the required color, as vermilion, ivory-black, 
verditer, &c. ld S W. is made simply by stirrin 
gold-colored mica spangles into the melted resin. S. W. 
is an article that is now comparatively but little used, 
on account of the very general adoption of adhesive 
envelopes. 

Seal Islands, (s¢l,) a cluster lying 8.W. of Grand 
Menan Island, on the coast of Maine; N. Lat. 44° 29, 
W. Lon. 67° 5/ 30”. 

Sea-lion. (Zodl.) See PHocipa. 

Seam, (sém.) [From Icel. saumr.] (Geol.) A thin 

_ layer occurring between strata of superior thickness ; 
wsually said of coal. 

Seaman, (se’mdn,) pl. SEAMEN. [A.S. semann.] ( Naut.) 
One skilled in seamanship and navigation, and who 
follows the sea asa profession or as a means of live- 
lihood. An able S. is one perfect in his knowledge 
and duty; an ordinary S., one who is less competent; 
and a landsman, one who is a raw hand fresh from 
shore. — SEAMANSHIP signifies a thorough acquaintance 
with the artof managing and navigating a ship; appli- 
cable both to officers and men, and indispensable to 
those who have the ship under their command. 

Sea Milk-wort. (Bot.) See GLAUX. 

Seam ’-presser, (-prés’siir.) (Agric.) A heavy roller 
employed in flattening down freshly ploughed furrows. 

Sea-mussel, (-miis’si.) (Zovl.) A family (Afytilide) of 
lamellibranchiatous acephala which have the shell 
equivalve, oval, or elongated, and the epidermis thick 
and dark. They seek concealment, and spin a nest of 
sand, or burrow in mud-banks. 

Sea-otter. (Zodl.) See OTTER. 

Sea’-kale. (Bot.) See CRAMBE. f 

Search, (RicHt or,) (stirch.) (International Law.) The 
right of belligerents, during war, to visit and search the 
vessels of neutrals for contraband of war. Some powerful 
vations have, at different times, refused to submit to 
this search; but all the highest authorities upon the 
law of nations acknowledge the right in time of war as 
resting upon sound principles of public jurisprudence, 
and upon the institutes and practices of all great mari- 
time powers. The duty of self-preservation gives bel- 
ligerent nations this right ; and us the law now stands, a 
neutral vessel refusing to be searched would from that 
proceeding alone be condemned as a lawful prize. The 
right of search, however, is confined to private mer- 
chant-vessels, and does not apply to public ships of war. 
The government of the U. States has fully admitted the 
right of search, but has energetically refused to submit 
to the right assumed by the English of searching neu- 
tral vessels on the high seas for deserters, and other 
persons liable to military and naval service. This ques- 
tion, not yet specifically settled, was one of the chief 
causes of the War of 1812. 

Search’-warrant. (Law.) A warrant granted by a 
justice of the peace, on the oath of acredible witness, 
to search for goods stolen, and which there is reasonable 
cause to believe to be in the possession of a certain per- 
son, or upon certain premises. 

Searcy, (siir’se,) in Arkansas, a N. co.; area, 930 sq. m.; 
C. Lebanon. 

Sea-serpent, (-siir’p'nt.) (Zocl.) The name bestowed 
upon an immense marine monster, of serpent-like form, 
alicged to have been seen at times in the Atlantic 
Ocean, but generally regarded as a myth. 

Sea’-shore, or SEA-BEACH, (béch.) (Zaw.) All the land 
between tide-water mark and the limit of low-water. 

pees ices (sé’stk-nés.) A disorder incident to 
most persons Ön their first going to sea, occasioned by 
the agitation of the vessel. Though it continues in 

eneral only for the first day or two, it is extremely 
beraad to some people at intervals, especially on 
any increased motion of the vessel; and with many it 
lasts the entire voyage, however long, at least at any 
rising of the sea. No good remedy has yet been’ found 
for it; perhaps the most effective is lying on the back in 
an horizontal position; but this must not be too long 
persevered in, lest the sufferer becomes incapable of 
` exertion during the voyage. After a day or two, the 
patient must cxert himself, however difficult the effort 
may be at first; and then, with a little exposure to the 
fresh air, &c., comparative comfort will be generally 
secured for the rest of the time. The ancient writers 
recommend acid fruits, or bread and vegetables soaked 
in vinegar, after the stomach has been cleansed by 
vomiting, but not before. An old remedy for S. S., and 
a very Common one among sailors, is a draught or two of 
sea-water ; which, though disagreeable enough, particu- 
larly at such a time, has been found to produce the de- 


sired effect. 

Sea’-snake,. (Zovl.) See HYDROPEIDA. 

Seasons, (se'es.) . Saisons.) The four divisions or 
portions of the year: namely, Spring, when the sun 
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enters Aries; Summer, when he enters Cancer; Autumn, 
when he enters Libra; and Winter, when he enters 
Capricorn. Hence Spring is supposed to commence 
about the 2lst of March; Summer, about the 22d of 
June ; Autumn, about the 23d of September; and Win- 
ter, about the 23d of December. e diversity of the 
& depends upon the oblique position of the sun’s path 
through the heavens; in consequence of which this lu- 
minary rises to different heights above the horizon, 
making the day sometimes longer, and sometimes 
shorter, than the nights. When the sun rises highest 
at noon, ita rays fall most nearly in the direction of a 
perpendicular, and consequently a greater number is 
received upon a given spot; their action also, at the 
same time, continues the longest. These circumstances 
make the difference between summer and winter. 

Sea-u’nicorn. (Zol.) See NARWHAL. 

Sea-urchin. (Zovl.) The popular name of the radi- 
ate animals constituting the order of ECHINOIDS, q. v. 

Sea’-weed. (Bot.) The common name of the order 
FUCACES, q. v. 

Sea-wolf, or Sea-cat. (Zovl.) See GOBIDA. 

Sebaceous Glands, (se-ba'shis.) [From L. sebum, 
grease.] (Anat.) Small glands seated in the skin, which 
secrete a fatty matter. 

Sebastian, (se-bist’yan,) Dom, king of Portugal, B. at 
Lisbon, 1554, was a grandson of the Emperor Charles 
V. and distinguished his early manhood by his fondness 
for military adventure and daring enterprises. In 1578 
he invaded Morocco under pretence of aiding in the 
restomtion of Muley Mohammed to the throne usurped 
by his uncle, and was there killed in battle in the same 


year. 

Sebastian, (St.,) a Christian martyr, B. in France 
early in the 3d cent., while captain in Diocletian’s Præ- 
torian Guard refused to renounce Christianity, and was 
thereupon shot to death with arrows, A.D. 288. 

Sebas’tian, in Arkansas, a W.co., adjoining the Indian 
Ter.; area, 825 sq. m.; C. Greenwood. 

Sebastopol, or SEVASTOPOL, (se-bds’to-pol,) a — 
fortified seaport of S. Russia, in the Crimea, on its W. 
coast, on a bay of same name, in N. Lat. 44° 36, E. 
Lon, 33° 30’. The memorable investment and siege of 
this place during what is known in history as the 
Crimean War, commenced Oct. 9th, 1854, and ended in 
its evacuation by the Russians, Sept. 8tb, 1855, after the 
storming of its defensive works by the Allies. 

Sebenico, (se-bén’e-ko,) a fortif. seaport of Austria, in 
Dalmatia, 42 m. S.E. of Zara. . 8,000. 

Secale, (se-ka'le.) (L.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Graminaces, distinguished by its spiked inflorescence, 
which bears two-flowered spikelets, having a long- 
stalked rudiment of a third floret;‘glumes subulate. 
To this genus belongs the Rye, S. cereale, a corn-plant 
commonly cultivated for its nutritious grain, the flour 
of which forms an inferior kind of bread. The name of 
S. cornutum is sometimes given to Ergot of Rye, which 
is a black horn-like spur, into which the seeds or grains 
of rye and other grasses are changed as the result of 
disease. In rye some of these spurs are as much as an 
inch in length, while in Lolium or Ray-grass they sel- 
dom attain to half the length or size of the former, and 
in smaller grasses the ergot is in proportion to the size 
of the seed. The Ergot of Rye has long been known as 
prevailing to a considerable extent in countries where 
rye is grown for bread, and some dreadful maladies are 
reported to have arisen when the ergot has been ground 
with the flour. Among other effects incidental to its 
long use is said to be the production of gangrene. 
Ergot is frequontly employed by the medical practi- 
tioner in cases of difficult parturition. Its more imme- 

- diate effect upon gravid animals appears to be the pro- 
curing of abortion. 

Secant, (sckdni.) [From L. secans, cutting.) (Geom.) 
A line that intersects another, or divides it into two 
parts. The S. ofa circle is a line drawn from the cir- 
cumference on one side, to a point on its outside on 
another.—(Trigon.) A right line drawn from the cen- 
tre of a circle, which, cutting the circumference, pro- 
ceeds till it encounters a tangent in the same circle. 

Secession, — (From L. secedo, to withdraw 
from.) (Amer. Hist.) e UNITED STATES. 

Secessionville, (-sésh’tin-vil,) a locality in Colleton 
dist., S. Carolina, where an obstinately fought action 
occurred June 11, 1868, when Gen. Benham's Union 
force, 6,000 strong, was defeated by the Confederate 
command of Col. ar. National loes, 600 men; Con- 
federate, 200. - 

Sechium, (stk’c-iim.) (Bot) A gonos of plants, 0. 
Cucurbitacez. The Chocho, S. edule, is a climbing plant, 
a native of and cam monly cultivated in all the West 
Indian islands for the sake of its fruit, which is reok- 
oned extremely wholesome, and commonly used there 
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as an article of food by all classes. It is about 4 inches | Section, (sk shiin.) [From L. sectio, a partition.) Gen. 


in length, oblong, between fleshy and succulent, some- 
times furnished with small innocuous prickles, and 
either n or cream-colored. 

Second, (stk iind.) [From L. secundus, following.] 
(Geom. and Chron., dc.) The 60th part of a minute, 
whether of a degree, or of an hour; it is designated by 
two small accents, thus (”).—(Mus.) An interval of a 
conjoint degree, being the difference between the sound 
and the next nearest sound above or below it. — S. dis- 
tance. (Paint.) That portion of a picture embraced 
between the fore-ground and back-ground.—<S. coat. 
(Building.) The floating, when the plaster of a wall is 
roughed-in, floated, and set for paper. —S. terms. (Algeb.) 
Terms in which the unknown quantity has a degree of 
power less than it has in the'term where it is raised to 
the highest. —S. sight. ( Superstitions.) A notion peculiar 
to the Scots Highlanders, by which certain persons are 
believed to be gifted with a kind of supernatural vision, 
or the power of seeing future or distant events as if they 
really happened. 

Secondary, (s¢k’iin-da-re.) [Same deriv.] (Zodl.) See 
FEATHERS. —S. circles. (Ast.) Circles passing through 
the poles of some great circle; thus the meridians and 
hour circles are secondaries to the equinoctial. There 
are also secondaries passing through the poles of the 
ecliptic, by means of which all stars are referred to 
the ecliptic. — S. colors. See COLOR. — S. rocks. (Geol.) 
The series of formations which intervene between the 
primary rocks and the tertiary, including the Triassic 
or upper new red sandstone group (which rests upon the 
Permian or magnesian limestone group, the uppermost 
portion of the primary division), the Liassic, Oolitic, and 
Cretaceous groups. There is so marked a difference be- 
tween the fossils of this series and those of the earlier 
and later series, as to induce geologists to believe that 
an indefinite series of ages elapsed between them. 

Secondo, (s¢-kdn'do.) “Fit.] CMus.) The second part 
of a concerted piece. . 

Secretary, (sčk're-ta-re.) [Fr. secretaire; L. secretus, 
private.) (Pol) A public functionary who transacts 
and superintends the affairs of a particular dept. of 
govt. ; as, a secretary of the treasury. 

Sec’retary-bird, or SERPENT-EATER. (Zodl.) The 
Gypogeranus of naturalists (Fig. 584), a South-African 
bird of prey which agrees in its general character and 
some of its habits with the Falconidæ, especially those 
which prey on reptiles, while it differs from the Hawks 
and Owls in having feet incapable of grasping, and very 
long legs. Ac- 
cordingly ,itkeeps 
constantly on the 
ground, in sandy 
and open places, 
and wages con- 
tinual war against 
reptiles,especially 
Serpents, which it 
pursues on foot. 
When this bird 
attacks a serpent, 
it covers its breast 
with one wing, 
(the wings being 
armed with spurs 
on the elbow-jointa,) to protect itself from the bite, and 
with the other strikes violent blows, until it has stunned 
its prey. It then breaks the cranium with its beak, 
and tears the reptile in pieces, or, if small, swallows it 
entire. In its wild state the S. B. is shy and difficult 
of approach ; but it is easily tamed, and is often kept in 
poultry-yards by the inhabitants of the Cape of Good 
Hopr, DE the purpose of destroying lizards, snakes, 
rats, &c. 

Secretion, (se-kre'shiin.) [From Lat. secretis, a separa- 
tion.) ( ry tages The process by which a gland or set 
of vessels in the animal system changes a fluid of one 
qaty into a fluid of another quality. The organs of 

. in the animal economy are of very various form and 
structure; but the most general are those denominated 
glands, q. Y. — ( Bot.) Any organic but unorganized sub- 
stance produced in the interior of plants. 

Sect, (sčkt.) [From L. secto, cut off.) A body of persons 
uni in adhering to some philosophical or religious 
system, or who hold tenets at variance with those which 
are generally accepted or established. Most & have 
originated in a particular individual, who taught and 
propagated some peculiar notions of doctrine or faith, 
and who is considered to have been its founder. Per- 
sons affiliated among a sect are termed sectaries or sec- 
tarians. 

Bectile, (stil.) [From L. sectilis, susceptible of bein 
cut.] ( Min.) A term which denominates a mineral so 
enough to be cut or sliced, 
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erally, a distinct part of something which has been cut 
off from the rest; or the partition itself. Suoh are the 
subdivisions of the chapter of a book, called also arti- 
cles and paragraphs, and marked by the sign ĝ. —( Topog.) 
In the U. States, one of the divisions of the public 
lands, being one square mile, or the one-36th part of a 
township. — ( Mil.) Half a platoon of infantry.— ( Geom.) 
A side or surface of a body or figure made by abscission 
from another; or the point of intersection of lines, 
planes, and the like. In the theory of surfaces, the 
curve in which one surface is cut by another. — ( Mus.) 
A division of a musical peripd, consisting of one or more 
putapu: <La) Tbe projection or geometrical 
representation of the interior of a building, &c., on the 
supposition that it has been cut through in some given 
direction, so as to show its internal configuration. 

Sector, (sck’tor.) |From L. seco, I cut through.) ( Math.) 
An instrument so marked with lines of sines, tangents, 
secants, chords, &c., as to fit all radii and scales, and so 
serve in finding the proportion between quantities of 
the same kind.—(Geom.) A part of a circle compre- 
hended between two radii and the arch; ora mixed 
triangle, formed by two radii and the arch of a circle. 
The area of a S. corresponds with that of a triangle the 
base of which is equal tothe length of the contained 
arc, and whose altitude is equivalent to the mdius of 
the circle. 

Secular, (sck’u-ldr.) [From L. secularis, belonging to 
an age or generation.] (Eccl.) A member of the 

' man Catholic clergy who is permitted to live at large, 
that is to say, is not confined to a religious house, nor 
bound by the special vows or subjected to the particu- 
lar rules of any religious community; thus we speak 
of the secular clergy. Secularization is the act of con- 

_ verting church property to secular or lay uses. 

Secunderabad, (se-kiin-dér-ah-bdd’,) a town and mil 
itary station of the Deccan, Brit. India, 3 m. N. of Hy. 
derabad; N. Lat. 17° 36’, E. Lon. 78° 33’. Pop. 35,000. 

Securities, (se-kiir’e-teez.) [From L. securitas, safety.] 
(Law, Finance, dc.) Vouchers of real or funded prop- 
erty, as bonds, coupons, mortgages, debentures, certifi, 
cates of shares, and the like. 

Sedalia, (se-da'le-ah,) in Missouri, a town, C. of Pettis 
co., 54 m. W. of Jefferson City. 

Sedan, (se-ddn’,) a fortif. and manuf. town of France, 
dept. Ardennes, on the Meuse, 10 m. E.8.E. of Meziéres. 
At this place, Sept. 1-2, 1870, a sanguinary and decisive 
battle was fought between the German army under 
King William I. and the Crown-Prince of Prussia, and 
the French under Napoleon III., which terminated in 
the compulsory capitulation of the latter, together with 
his army of 100,000 men. Pop. 15,000 

Sedan Chair, See CHAIR. 

Sedatives, (s(d’a-tivz.) [From L. sedatio, an - 
ing.) ( Med.) Medicines which have the power of di- 
minishing animal energy without destroying life. They 
generally induce sleep and diminish irritability. 

Sedge, (9) (Bot.) See CAREX and CYPERACES. 

Sedgwick, CATHERINE Maria, (séj’wik,) an American 
authoress, B. at Stockbridge, Mass., 1789; D. 1867. Her 
novels of Hope Leslie, Clarence, and The Linwoods, are 
works of enduring interest and popularity. 

Sedilium, (se-dil’yim,) pl. SEDILIA. [L.. a seat.) (An- 
tiq.) One of a tier of benches in the old Roman amphi- 
theatres. — ( Eccl.) In Roman Catholic churches, a stone 
seat for the use of the officiating minister during the 


intervals of divine service. It is usually placed on the. 


8. side of the altar. In Gothic churches, generally 
formed of masonry and recessed in the wall like niches 
(Fig. 585). 

Sedimentary Rocks, (s¢d-e-mén’ta-re-.) [From L. 
sedimentum, that which has settled down.] ( .) Those 
rocks constituted of substances precipitated from a 
state of aqueous solution or suspension. 

Sedition. (se-dish’tin.) [From L. —— (Pol.) A 
more or less organized resistance to the laws, or the 
administration of justice, and in disturbance of the 
public peace. In general, it signifies local or limited 
opposition to civil authority; a combination of less ex- 
tent than an insurrection, and consequently less than 
rebellion. 

Sed/litz. See SEIDLITZ. r 

Sedum, (se’diim.) (Bot.) The Orpine or Live-long, a 
gen. of herbaceous plants, O. Crassulacea, branched 
mostly from the root, and bearing at the same time 
elongated stems, which terminate in cymes of yellow, 
white, or purple flowers, and other shorter flowerless 
stems crowded with fleshy leaves, which are either flat 
or more frequently about equal in breadth and thick- 
ness, The structure of S. being such as to enable them 
to vegetate for along time without absorbing moisture 
from the earth, they flourish in most arid soils, and are 
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to be found clothing the surface of rocks, or the sides 
of walls and quarries. 

Mee, (sé.) [From L. sedes, a sitting.] (Eccl.) The juris- 
diction or diocese of a prelate of the Church. The Holy 
See isa pear tsk, Cae reat given to Rome, as being 
the seat of the Papal authority. 

@Meed, (séd.) [A. 8. sæd.] (Bot) The perfected ovule of 
a plant, having an embryo formed within, which is the 
rudiment of a new plant similar in all respects to the 
original. A seed consists of an external skin, separable 
into several membranes, and the embryo. The latter is 
frequently surrounded by a deposit of solid matter, 
consisting of starchy and nitrogenous compounds, and 
called albumen or perisperm, which varies in its nature, 
and sometimes is so loaded with oil that the latter is 
expressed as an article of commerce. The embryo is 
composed of the plumule or gemmule, which on expand- 
ing becomes the stem of the new plant, the radicle 
which descends into the soil and becomes the root, and 
the cotyledons or rudimentary leaves, which usually dif- 
fer from those subsequently put forth. Seeds differ 
much in size and external appearance. Sometimes the 
skin sis polished and prettily colored, as in French 
beans; others are rough or pitted, or hairy, as in the 
cotton; the hairs of the seeds, in this case, yielding the 
cotton of commerce. As to the vitality of seeds after 
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the Academy. He was author of a History of Napoléon 
and the Grand Army in 1812, and an excellent History of 
Russia and Peter the Great. 

Seguria. (Bot.) Same as SEQUOIA, q. v. 

Sehama, (NEVADO DE,) (sa-ah’mah,) a peak of the Andes, 
in Peru; 8. Lat. 18° 7’, W. Lon. 68° 62’. It attains an 
altitude of 22,350 feet. 

Sehinno, (sa-in’no,) a manuf. town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, at the S. foot of the Balkans, 65 m. N. of Adria- 
nople. Pop. 15,000. 

Seidlitz, or Sedlitz, (WATERS or,) a mineral water, 
obtained from a village of that name in Bohemia. The 
waters are saline and purgative, limpid, sparkling, and 
of a bitter and salt taste; being composed principally 
of the sulphates of magnesia and lime and carbonic 
acid. They are employed as purgatives in a multitude 
of diseases. — S. powdersare intended to produce a simi- 
lar effect, though their composition is different. They 
are generally sold in blue and white papers; a blue 
paper contains two drachms of tartrate of soda, with 
two scruples of bicarbonate of soda; the white paper 
thirty-five grains of finely powdered tartaric acid. 8 
contents of the former are to be dissolved in half a pint 
of water, that of the latter in a separate wineglassful ; 
the solutions are to be mixed, and the mixture taken 
while effervescing. 
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a lapse of time, De Candole says that kidney-beans were | Seignior Grand, (sén’yoor.) [Fr. seigneur, lord.] Au 


successfully raised from seeds at least 100 years old, 
taken out of the herbarium of Tournefort; but the 
statement of the germination of wheat obtained from 
Egyptian mummies is now generally doubted, the proof 
not being clear that the seeds experimented upon really 
came from the mummies. 
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Seed’-bud. Bot) Same as OVULE, q. v. 

Seed’-wool, (wii } (Com.) The wool of raw cotton 
from which the seeds have not been removed. 

‘Segment, (ség’mént.) [From L. segmentum, aw ampu- 

; tating.] .) Any part cut off a figure by a line 
or plane. A S. of a circle, is a part cut off by a chord, 
or that portion comprised between a chord and an arc. 

Beg’no. (Mus.) See AL SEGNO. 

Bego, (se’go,) a trading-town of the Soudan, in Central 
Africa, C. of Bambarra, on the Joliba, in N. Lat. 13° 5’, 
W. Lon. 5°. Pop. 30,000. 

‘Begovia, (sa-go've-ah,) a manuf. city of Spain, C. of p. 
of same name, 45 m. N.W. of Madrid. It presents many 
fine Roman and Saracenic remains, and possesses a 
magnificent cathedral, dating from 1525, Pop. 12,000. 

WSegur, (sa-goor’,) the patronymic of a noble French 
house, which produced: Louis PHILIPPE, COMTE DE S. 
an eminent diplomatist, B. in Paris, 1753. He served 
under Rochambeau in the war of the American Revo- 
lution, and afterwards performed diplomatic missions 
to St. Petersburg and Berlin. In 1803 he entered the 
French Academy. D. 1830. Among other works, he 
wrote Memoirs, and Anecdotes (3 vols., 1824), 
a book which had a great success. — His son, PHILIPPE 
PAuL, B. in Paris in 1780, became also distinguished in 

diplomacy, and served as general on Napoléon’s staff in 
vthe Russian campaign, In 1830 he became a member of 





appellation of honor, sometimes given to the Padishah, 
or Sultan of Turkey. 

Seine, ay ( Fishing.) See NET. 

Seine, (sdn,) a French river having its head-waters in 
the dep. Côte d’Or, in N. Lat. 47° 30’, E. Lon. 5°, 20 m. 
N.W.of Dijon. After taking a course N.and W., during 
which it receives the Aube, Yonne, and Marne, it flows 
through the city of Paris, where it is from 300 to 500 ft. 
in breadth, and thence flowing N.W., empties into the 
English Channel, at Havre-de-Grace, after a course of 
414 m., two-thirds of which are parges for small ves- 
sels. — A N. dep. of France, drained by the above river, 
and encircled by the dep. Seine-et-Oise ; area, 181 sq. m. ; 
C. Paris. Pop. 2,150,916. — SEINE-ET-MARNE, a N. dep. 
of France, consisting of part of the former p. of Ile-de- 
France, b. N. by Aisne and Oise, and S. by Yonne and 
Loiret; area, 2,335 7 m.; C. Melun. Pop. 364,400. 
SEINE-ET-OISE, a N. French dep., b. N. by Oise, 8. by 
Loiret, and drained by the rivers Seine, Oise, and 
Marne; area, 2,253 sq. m.; C. Versailles. . 533,727. 
— SEINE-INFERIEURE, a maritime dep. of N.W. France, in 
the former p of Normandy, b. N. and W. by the Eng- 
lish Channel, and 8. by Eure and Calvados; area, 2,330 

7 m.; C. Rouen. Pop. 792,768. 

Seisin, (se’zin,) or SEIzIN. [From L. seisina.] (Zaw) In 
Common Law, the entering into possession of lands or 
tenements. 

Seismology, (seez-mdl’o-je.) [From Gr. seismos, a con- 
vulsion of the earth, and ogos; doctrine.) That branch 
of purske science which has for its object the study 
an eee vestigation of the phenomena which attend earth- 
quakes. 

Seiwah, (sé’waw,) or Srewan, in N. Africa, is an oasis 
of the Libyan Desert, in N. Lat. 29°, E. Lon. 26°. It is 
50 m. in circuit, and its cap., Seiwah-el-Kebeer, is on 
the caravan-route between Egypt and Fezzan. 

Sejanus, A 1I1vs, (sejai’nus.) The infamous minister 
and favorite of Tiberius, who was suspected by his 
master of aiming at the throne, and after a career of 
astonishing crimes, was assassinated by order of the 
Senate in 31 A.D. - 

Selachians, (se-la’ke-dnz.) (Zoöl.) Bee PLAGIOSTOMI. 

Selby, (sél’be,) a town of England, co. York, on the Ouse, 
11 m. 8.E. of the city of York. zi 10,526. 

Sel D’Or, (s¢1-dér’.) [Fr., salt of gold.] (Chem.) A hypo- 
sulphite of gold and soda, which is obtained in fine 
white needles by pouring a solution of one part of ter- 
chloride of gold into a solution of three parts of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and adding alcohol, in which the 
double salt is insoluble. It is used in photography fot 
toning positive paper-proofs. 

Selectman, (se-lékt/mdn,) pl. SELECTMEN. (Amer. Law.} 
In some of the New England States, the title borne by 
one of a body of magistrates appointed annually to con- 
duct the municipal affairs of a town or township. 

Selenga, (se-léng’gah,) a river of Asiatic Russi aking 
its rise in the Mongol Mountains of Tang-Nou, 
emptying into Lake kal, 30 m. W. of Illusk. 

Selenic and Selenious Acids. See SELENIUM. 

Selenite, (s¢l’n-it.) (Chem.) See SULPHATE oF CALCIUM. 

Selenium, (se-le'ne-tim.) [From Gr. selénéz, the moon.} 
(Chem.) A non-metallic element much resembling sul- 
phur, discovered by Berzelius in 1817. It forms a brittle, 

lassy mass of a deep brown color, and a semi-metallic 
ustre. Sp. gr. 7-696. At the boiling-point of water it 
softens, and melts at a little higher tempera‘ure. It 
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boils below a red heat, evolving a deep orange-celored 
vapor which condenses as a scarlet powder, or in black 
fused drops according to the temperature of the receiver. 
Like sulphur, S. forms several allotropic modifications. 
At. weight 79°5. Symbol Be. S. unites with oxygen in 
two proportions, forming a dioxide (8e0,) and a trioride 
(8004); the latter is only known in combination. These 
are analogous to the corresponding oxides of sulphur, 
and are called selenious and selenic acids, They each 
form a well-defined series of salts. 

Seleniuretted Hydrogen, (s¢l-eni-u-rct'ted.) 
(Chem.) A gaseous compound of selenium and hydro- 
gen, possessing an intensely disgusting smell, and very 
poisonous. When passed through metallic solutions it 
pecs most of the heavy metals as selenides. In 

physical and chemical properties it is strictly analo- 
gous to the corresponding sulphur compound, sul- 
piureited. hydrogen, or hydro-sulphuric acid, q. V. 

Melenography. (sčle-nög'rah-fe.) [From Gr. seléné, 
and grapho, I depict.) The art of picturing or describ- 
ing the face of the moon. We owe to Cassini, Schröter, 
Lohrmann, Beer and Mädler, Schmidt, and others, the 
principal maps or drawings of the moon. In Webb's 

Celestial Objects” an excellent account and a very 
convenient map of the moon will be found. Recently 
Mr. Birt has paid great attention to lunar phenomena. 

Beleucia, (s-lu'se-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A great city on 
the Tigris, built by Seleucus Nicator, which was the 
occasion of the actual desertion and downfall of Baby- 
lon. — Another great city, built by the same king, in 
Syria, not far from the mouth of the Orontes. — There 
were several other cities so called. 

BSeleucide, — the Greek dynasty which 
ruled over Syria from 312 to 65 B. C. 

Seleucus Nicator, (selii/ktis ne-ka’tiir,) one of the 
generals of Alexander the Great, who on his death re- 
eeived the government of Babylonia, and in 312 B.C. 
erected the kingdom of Syria, and founded the dynasty 
of the Seleucidw. His reign was a continuous succes- 

. Sion of wars and intrigues, but he maintained and con- 
solidated the kingdom he had set up, and was at length 
assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, in 280 B. 0. 

Seleucus Callinicus, (kdl-lin’e-ktis,) king of Syria 
from 246 to 226 B.c. The principal events of his reign 
Were wars with Egypt, and civil wars; one of which 
resulted in the loss of the whole of the eastern prov- 
inces of his empire, and the establishment of tho king- 
dom of Parthia. 

Selfeheal, (-hél.) (Bot.) See PRUNELLA. 

Selim, (se‘lim,) the name of the following sultans: S. 
I., 8. his father, Bajazet II., in 1512, and successfully 

ig war against Persia, Egypt, and Syria. D.1520. 

. — Ñ. II. s. his father, Solyman the Magnificent, in 1566. 
He took the island of Cyprus from the Venetians, and 
in 1571 was signally defeated in the great naval battle 
of Lepanto. D. 1574. — S. III. s. his father, Mustapha 
IIT., in 1789. After carrying important reforms, and 
reorganizing his army after the European model, he 
was deposed by the Janissaries, and murdered, 1508. 

Selkirk, (sél/ktirk,) a S. co. of Scotland, b. N. by Edin- 
burgh, E. by Peebles, S. by Dumfries, and W. by Lanark ; 
area, 265 sq. m.; C. Selkirk. Pop. 14,001. 

Selters Water, (sčl'tărz,)or SELTZER WATER, a min- 
eral water from Selters, about 10 miles from Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. It contains a quantity of free carbonic 
acid, with common salt, and the carbonates of lime, 
magnesia, and soda. 

Bemseostomee, (sém-c-0s'to-me.) See DISCOPHORÆ. 

Semaphore, (sém’a-fdr.) [From Gr. séma, a sign, and 
pherein, to bear.) A mode of communicating intelli- 
gence by means of signals; it has become in a great 
measure superseded by the electric telegraph. 

Semé, (sa-ma’.) Er, sown.] (Her.) <A term which 
denominates a field or charge strewed with small fig- 
ures over its entire surface. 

Semecarpus, (-kdr’piis.) A genus of Indian trees, O. 
Anacardiacee, embracing the Marking-nut, S. Anacar- 
dium. The thick fleshy receptacle bearing the fruit is 
of a yellow color when ripe, and is roasted and eaten by 
the natives. The unripe fruit is employed for making 
a kind of ink, and when pounded serves in the forma- 
tion of a kind of birdlime. The hard shell of the fruit 
is permeated by a corrosive juice, which is employed 
externally in sprains and rheumatic affections, in 
scrofulous eruptions, and for destroying warts. From 
its acrid nature great care is required in its employ- 
ment, as it is likely to cause a great deal of inflamma- 
tory swelling. This juice, when mixed with quicklime, 
is employed to mark cotton or linen with an indelible 
mark. When dry it forms a black varnish much used 
in India, and among other purposes it is employed, 
mixed with pitch and tar, in the caulking of ships, 
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The seeds, called Malacca-beans or Marsh-nude, are eaten, 
and are said to stimulate the mental powers, and espe- 
cially the memory. From them an oil is procured whicl> 


is used in painting. 

Semeiotics, (s¢m-e-1-dt'ike,) or Semolology, (sém- 
et-0l’o-4e.) [From Gr. semetdtikos, foretelling,and semeion, 
a sign.) (Med.) That branch of the science which has. 
reference to the study of those signs or symptoms which 
indicate whether the human body be in a state of health 
or of disease; — sometimes written semetography. 

Semele, (sém’e-le.) (Myth.) The daughter of Cadmus, 
and mother of Bacchus by Jupiter. She was persuaded 
by Juno in disguise to beg Jupiter to come to her in 
all his Olympian splendors, and she was burnt by the 
lightning. 

Semen, (se’mén.) [L., seed.] (Physiol.) The spermatic 
secretion of male animals, 

Semendria, (-min'dre-ch,) a town of Turkey in Eu- 
tope, p. — on the Danube, 20 m. 8.E. of Belgrade. 

0 


Semai-, (sém’e.) A Latin prefix which, in the composition 
of certain words, means half; thus, semi-diameter, half 
a diameter. 

Semi-Arians, (a’re-dns.) (Eccl. Hist.) An Arian sub- 
sect which, while admitting the similarity of substance 
between the Son and the Father, repudiated their con- 
subetantiality. 

Semibreve, (s¢m’e-brév.) [From Lat. semi, half, and 
amplezo, I embrace.) (Afus.) Half a breve, the note by 
which all others are regulated. It contains the time 
of two minims, which are divided either into four 
crotchets, eight squares, sixteen semiquavers, or thirty- 
two demi-semiquavers. 

Séemicolon, (sém-e-ko/lon.) (Gram.) Bee PUNCTUATION. 
Seminary, (sm’ena-re.) [From L. semen, seed.] 
(Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a college fo 
the reception of young men intended to be educated. 
for the priestly office.—(Hort.) A place for rearing 
young plants till they are hardy enough to be trans- 

ferred to a nursery. 

Semination, (s¢m-e-na’shiin.) [From Lat. seminatio.]. 
(Bot.) The natural manner of shedding and dispersing 
the seeds of plants, which is variously effected. Some 
are heavy enough to fall directly to the ground; others. 
are furnished with a pappus, or down, by means of 
which they are dispersed by the wind; while others are 
contained in elastic capsules, which, bursting open with 
considerable force, throw out the seeds. 

Seminoles, (sém’in-dlz.) (Htinol.) A N. Amer. Indian 
tribe, derived from Creek stock. They originally peo- 
pled a part of the S.E. section of the Union, and, in 
1817, along with the Creeks, opened a warfare against. 
the white settlers in Georgia, which was ultimately 
suppressed by Gen. Jackson, and led to the cession of 
Florida to the U. States. The treaty of peace then en- 
tered into with the S.was repudiated by the latter, at 
the instance of their chief Osceola, and a seven years’ 
ruthless war commenced, which did not end till the 
year 1842. After this, what remained of the tribe were 
sent West, and, it is supposed, have since become incor- 
porated with other tribes. 

Semi-Pelagians, (-pe-laje-dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect 
of Christians, differing from the Pelagians by maintain- 
ing the doctrine that grace, in sufficiency for the prac- 
tice of virtue, may be obtainable by an effort of the 
human will. They originated at Marseille, in 428, and 
their tenets received repudiation at the hands of the. 
Council of Orange, in 529. 

Semiquaver, (sčm-e-kwa'văr.) (Mus.) A note of 
half the duration of the quaver; being the sixteenth 
of the semibreve. 

Semiramis, (se-mir’ah-mis.) The child of the Syrian 
goddess Derceto, who, according to the legends, having 
been exposed, was nursed by doves, and in time became 
the wife of Ninus, the founder of Nineveh, whom sho- 
ultimately succeeded on the throne. Other legends tell 
of her bravery and conquests, of her monstrous volu 
tuousness, and of her disappearing from the earth 
the likeness of a dove. 

Semi-sospiro, (:ds-pe'ro.) [It.] (Afus.) A rest equal 
to an eighth of a bar in common time. 

Semitic, (se-mit’ix.) [From Shem.) (Phtlol.) The name. 
of a group or fam. of languages, comprising the Ara- 
maic in its dialects of the Syriac and Chaldaic; the 
Hebraic in its biblical form, with the Samaritan, the 
Carthaginian, and the Phoenician, together with the 
extant Hebrew; and the Arabic, including the obsolete 
Ethiopic and Himyalitic, and the living Arabic and. 
Aramaic. 

Semitone, (stm’eton.) (Mus.) Half a tone, being the 
smallest interval admitted in modern music. The semi- 
tonic scale consista of twelve degrees, or thirteen notes 
in the ootave. 
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@Gemi-vowel, (-cow’él.) (Gram.) A consonant which, 
like a vowel, can be pronounced without the assistance 
of another letter. The S. are b, c,d, g, k, p, 3, t, v, z, and s. 

Semlin, (sém’lén,) a fortif. commercial town of the 

_ Austrian empire, p. Sclavonia, on the Danube, 3 m. W. 
of Belgrade. Pop. 10,000. 

Semmes, RAPHAEL, (séms,) an American naval officer, 
B. in Maryland, 1810. He entered the U. 8. ‘navy in 
1826, and became commander in 1855. In 1861 he joined 
the Confederate cause, and, in command of the steamer 
Sumter, inflicted great losses upon shipping belonging 
to Northern ports. In the year following he took com- 
mand of the Alabama, built for the Confederates in 
England, and surpassed his former depredations upon 
American commerce, till his course was arrested, June 
19th, 1864, by the U. S. steamer Kearsarge, Capt. Wins- 
low, which encountered the Alabama off Cherbourg, 
on the French coast, and sunk her after an action 
which lasted about an hour. & with most of his of- 
ficers and crew were saved by the English yacht Deer- 
hound, a spectator of the engagement. S. has published 
The Cruise of the Alubama and Sumter; The Tog of the 
Alabama; and Memoirs of Service . D. 1877. 

Gemo’la, or SEMOLINA, (sčm-o-le'nah.) [It. semolino.] 
Com.) A farinaceous substance prepared in small grains 

m wheaten fiour, the gluten of which is retained. 
It is used as a light and wholesome food for invalids, &c. 
fempervivum, (s¢m-pir-vi'vitm.) (Bot.) A gen. of 
shrubby or herbaceous plants, O. Crassulacez, and allied 
to Sedum, from which they are distinguished by having 
about twelve petals, and the glands at the base of the 
ovaries laciniated if present. & tectorum, the Common 
Houseleek, is a well-known plant with thick fleshy 
leaves arranged in the form of a double rose, from 
among which rise succulent stalke bearing cymes of 
urple flowers, which on close examination prove no 
ess beautiful than singular. 

Senate, (sčn'dt.) [From L. sentatus, from senez, an old 
man.) An assembly or council of senators; that is, a 
body of the principal inhabitants of a state, invested 
with a share in the government. The S. of ancient 
Rome was, of all others, the most celebrated; it ap- 
——— judges, either from among the senators or 

nights, to determine processes ; it also appointed gov- 
ernors of provinces, and disposed of the revenues of the 
commonwealth, &c. Yet the whole sovereign power did 
not reside in it, since it could not elect magistrates; it 
did not, ordinarily, make laws, or decide on war and 
peace; in all which cases it was obliged to consult the 
ple. The S. originally consisted only of patricians: 
ts number, it is said, was at first 100, but was doubled 
on the addition of the Sabines, then increased to 300 by 
Tarquinius Priscus, on the incorporation of the Enceres. 
The older were distinguished from the last created, by 
their names; the former being termed patres majorum 
gentium (fathers of the greater houses); and the latter 
es minorum gentium (fathers of the lesser houses). 
e S. was subsequently increased to 500 or 600; and 
ultimately, by the emperors, to, on one occasion at 
least, 1,000. .The members were first chosen by the 
kings; afterwards by the consuls, military tribunes, 
and finally the censors; but certain offices gave a right 
to the privilege of belonging to the S. At first the S. 
had supreme power; but this was lost when the right 
of intercession, or negativing their proceedings, was 
given to the tribunes of the people. Under the Com- 
monwealth, however, it remained always very great. 
The S. subsisted till the occupation of Italy by the 
Goths. The provincial towns had & in imitation of 
that at Rome.—(Fr. Hist.) The title of the upper 
legislative chamber under Napoléon I. and Napoléon 
III. — (Am. Pol.) See Congress. 

Senatus Consultum, (sén’a-tiiskon-siil’tiim.) (Rom. 
Hist.) A decree of the Roman senate pronounced on 
some question or point of law, and which, when passed, 
constituted a part of the law. 

Seneca, Lucius ANNÆUS, (sén’e-kah,) a celebrated phi- 
losopher of Rome, who was the instructor of the Em- 
peror Nero, and was at last put to death by his order, 
in 65 a. D., under the pretence that he had been engaged 
in a conspiracy against him. Among those of his works 
which are still extant the treatises De Jra, De Consola- 
tione, De Providentia, De Animi Tranquillitate, and De 
Vila Beata ; 124 Letters to Lucilius; 10 Tragedies; anda 
remarkable work entitled Questionum Naturalium. 

Seneca, in New Fork, a central co.; area, 330 sq. m. ; 
Capital, Ovid.—In Ohio, a northern county. Capital, 


Tiffin. 

Sen’eca Falls, (/auls,) a thriving town of New Fork, 
Seneca co., 43 m. W.S.W. of Syracuse. 

Beneea Indians, a tribe of North American Indians 
belonging to the Iroquois, and formerly occupying 
W. New York and a portion of N.W. Pennsylvania, 
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They were once powerful; and their most famous cafef 
was Sagoyowatha, or “ Red-Jacket.” They now occupy 
reservations in Kansas. 

Sen’eca Lake, in New York, a picturesque sheet of 
water, surrounded by Seneca, Tompkins, Yates, Steu- 
ben, and Ontario cos., emptying its surplus waters into 
Lake Ontario by the Seneca and Oswego rivers. Length, 
37 m.; width, from 2 to 4m.; depth, 630 ft. 

Senecio, (se-ne’sho.) (Bot) The Groundsel family, agen. 
of plants, Ò. Asteracex, having a hairy pappus, a naked 
receptacle, and a cylindrical involucre of linear equal 
scales, with a few smaller scales at their base. Tho 
species are very numerous ; annual, perennial, and half- 
shrubby plants, natives chiefly of the temperate and 
cold parts of the world. 

Benef, (se-nd/f’,)a town of Belgium, p. Hainault, 6m. 
8.W. of Nivelles, celebrated for the obstinate battle, 
fought in 1674, when the French under the Prince de 
Condé defeated the allies under the Prince of Orange. 


. 4,000. 

Senegal, (stn’e-gawl,) a river of W. Africa, having its 
source in N. Lat. 10S 30’, W. Lon. 10° 40’, and fi ing 
into the Atlantic Ocean, after a course N.W. and W. o 
1,000 m. Its navigation is much obstructed by shoals, 
rocks, and cataracts.— A French settlement on the above 
river, and bet. it and the Gambia, on the W. coast of 
Africa. Soil fertile, producing cotton, coffee, indigo, 
maize, hemp, cassia, &c. C.8t. Louis. Pop. 198,185. 

Senegal-root. (Bot.) The diuretic and very bitter 
root of Cocculus Bakis. ‘ 

Senegambia, (sn-c-gdm’be-ah,) a large tract of coun- 

try extending along the coast of W. Africa, bet. N. Lat. 

10°-18°, and E. Lon. 4°-17° 30’, b. N. by the Desert of 

Sahara, E. by the Soudan, 8. by Upper Guinea and Li- 

beria, and W. by the Atlantic. Area, 400,000 sq.m. It 

is divided into Higher, Lower, and Central &, and con- 
tains, besides several petty native kingdoms, the French 
settlement of Senegal, and that of Gambia belonging to 

England. Surface mountainous in the interior; soil 

fertile, drained by the Senegal and Gambia rivers. Pop 

estim. at 8,000,000. 

Seneschal, (sen’e-shal.) (Fr. sénéchal.] (Fr. Hist.) In 
the origin ef the office, probably an attendant of the 

` servile class who had the superintendence of the house- 
hold of the Frankish kings. In the course of time, 

however, the seneschalship rose to be a position 
dignity, held no longer by persons of servile race, but 
by military commanders, who were also invested with 
judicial authority. The lieutenants of the great feuda- 
tories often took the title of S. 

Benna, (sén’nah.) (Med.) See Cassia. 

Sennaar, (sén-nahr’,) a town of Nubia, O. of a dist. of 
game name, on the Bahr-el-Azrek, 150 m. 8. of Khar- 
toum; N. Lat. 13° 84’ 36”, E. Lon. 33° 80 30”, Pop. 


6,000. 

Sennacherib, (sèn-ndk'ür-b,) an Assyrian king, 
son of Sargon, reigned 702-680 B. c. The interest at- 
taching to hiş name is principally due to the extraordi- 
nary and incomprehensible disaster that befell his 
army, either at Libnah or at Pelusium, when no fewer 
than 185,000 Assyrians are said to have been slain by 
the “angel of the Lord,” (2 Kings, xviii.) All that we 
know of his subsequent history is, that he was assasai- 
nated by his sons while worshipping his favorite god. 

Sens, (sain,) a city of France, dept., and on the river 
Yonne, 30 m. 8.E. of Auxerre, and 61 m. 8.8.E. of Paris. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Sensation, (sen-sd’shun.) [From L. sensatio.] The 

mental impression, feeling, or state of consciousness 

resulting from the action of external things on some 
part of the body, said, on that account, to be sensitive. 

See SENSE. 

Sense, (séns.) yon L. sensus ; sentio, I feel.) The ex- 
ternal organs of S. are usually classed under five heads, 

viz., those of sight, hearing, feeling, smell, and taste. 

The nerves aud the brain are the organs of sensation. 

If the external organ be destroyed, no sensation can be 

produced ; where there are no nerves there is no sensa- 

tion ; where the nervous branches are most numerous 
there is most sensation ; if the nerves be destroyed, sen- 
sations cannot be produced from those parts to which 
the nerve belungs, which are farther from the brain 
than the injured parts. The nerves of sensation termi- 
nate in the brain. If the brain is compressed, sensation 
is suspended; if the brain is considerably injured, sen- 
sation ceases. The accuracy and extent of the percep- 
tion depend on the vividness and efficaciousness of the 
compound sensations and the number of them received 
from the same or similar objects in different situations, 
and through the medium of different senses. The ob- 
ject, therefore, of early education should be to invigor 
ate the organs of sense.— Common S. is that power of 
the mind which, by a kind of instinct, or a short pro 
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cess of ruasoning, — truth, the relation of things, 
cause and effect, &c., and hence enables the possessor 
to discern what is right and expedient, and adopt the 
best means to accomplish his purpose. — Moral &, that 
mental faculty which has the power of distinguishing 
between right and wrong. 

Sensibility, (sén-se-bil’e-te.) [From Gr. sensibilis, per- 
ceptible by the senses.) Acuteness of perception, or that 
quality of the mind which renders it susceptible of im- 
pressions ; delicacy of feeling; as S. to pleasure or pain, 
shame or praise. — ( Physiol.) The capability which a 
nerve possesses of conveying the sensation produced 
by the contact of another y with it. 

Sensitive Paper, (sén's-tiv.) {From L. Lat. sensi- 
vus. | — Prepared paper used in photography, 
of a kind made sensitive to luminous effecta. 

Sien’sitive Plant. (Bol.) See Mruosa. l 

Sensorium, (sen-so’re-tim,) or — {From L. 
sensus, the faculty of ſeoling.] ( Physiol.) The brain and 
nerves, the seat of sense. According to some writers, 
it not only denotes the different organs of sense, but 
also that living principle or spirit of animation which 
resides throughout the body, without being cognizable 
to our senses except by its effects. 

Sensualism, (sén‘shoo-dl-ism,) or SENSATIONALISN. 

m L. sensualis, pertaining to the senses.) (Philos.) 

e doctrine of the original deduction of knowledge 

om sensation, or from the experience which senses 
ord. 

Sentence, (e¢n’t2nz.) [From L. sententia, a perceiving.] 
(Gram.) A period; or a number of words which asso- 
ciate together to form a complete sense,&nd are then 
followed by a full pause. A simple S. consists of one 
subject and one finite verb; as, “the woman loves.” A 
compound & comprises two or more subjects and finite 
verbs ; as, “ he told me that he distrusted me.”— ( Law.) 
A judicial decision openly and officially pronounced in 
a criminal prosecution. 

Sentinel, (sén’to-ndl,) or Sentry. [From L. sentio, I 
observe.} (AMil.) A private soldier set on guard at some 
post, to be on the watch for the approach of the enemy 
to prevent surprises, and to stop such persons as wouid 
pass without authority or on lawful business. 

Repel, (se‘pal.) (Bot.) One of the divisiong of the calyx. 

ence, sepaline, belonging to a sepal; and sepaloid, re- 
sembling a sepal in panan: 

Sepia, (æpe-ah.) See BEPIADAÆA. 

Bepiadæ, (se-pt'a-de.) (Zoöl.) The Cuttle-fish family, 
comprising cephalopodous mollusks whose calcareous 
internal shell or cuttle-bone consists of a broad lami- 
nated plate terminating behind in a hollow imperfectly 
chambered apex. The JS. possess a bag in which they 
secrete a thick fluid of an intense dark-brown color. 
This they eject on being alarmed, and thus make their 
escape while the water around them is discolored. The 
pigment called sepia is prepared from cuttle-fish ink. 

is matter has been found fossilized, and thus an ani- 
mal that died a countless number of years ago might be 
painted with its own ink. The best known specie is 
ia officinalis, the common or officinal cuttle-fish, 
which inhabit warm seas. 

Sepoys, (se poir.) [From Hind. sipahi, a soldier.) In 
India, the name borne by native troops in the English 
service, disciplined after the European manner. After 
the Mutiny of 1857, the English govt. greatly reduced 
their numbers, and in new cases of enlisément substi- 
tuted the Sikh for the Hindoo. 

Septangle, (sépi’dng-gl.) (Geom.) A seven-sided, soven- 
angled figure. 

September, (sép-tém’'biir.) [From L. seplem, seven.) 
(Calendar.) The seventh month in the old Roman year, 
and the ninth in the modern calendar. 

Septemvir, (-iém'ctir,) pl. SEPTEMVIRI. [L.] (Antiq.) 
Among the Romans one of a body of priests who pre- 
pared the feasts intended to celebrate days of public 
rejoicing, games, &c. 

Septentrional, — [From L. septem, 
seven, and trio, a yoked ox.) (Geog.) Pertaining or 
having reference to the northern regions of the globe. 

Septic, (sčp'tik.) (From Gr. séptikos, pareGing:| ( Chem.) 
A term applied to designate any substance that pro- 
motes the corruption or putrefaction of bodies; as dis- 
tinguished from antiseptic. 

Bepticidal, (scp-te-sid'dl.) [From L. septum, an inclos- 
ure, and cædare, to hack.] (Bot.) A mode of dehiscing, 
in which the fruit is resolved into its component car- 
pels, which split asunder through the dissepiments. 

Septifragal, (sép-tifra-gdl.) [From L. septum, a par- 
tition, and frangere, to break.) (Bot.) A mode of de- 
hiscing, in which the backs of the carpels separate from 
the dissepiments, whether formed by their sides, or by 
expansions of the placenta, . 

Septillion, (s¢p-til’yin.) [From L. septem, seven.| 
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(Numer.) In English notation, the number repre- 
sented by a unit preceding 42 ciphers; according to 
the French method, the number described by a unit 

— 24 — annexed. omah) [F E 

tuagesima, (s¢p-lu-a-jér'o-m rom sep- 
leaps: the seventieth.] — The third Bunday 
before Lent, about 70 days before Easter. 

Septu mt, (s¢p’tu-a-jint.) (From L. s inta, sev- 
enty.] (Sac. Lit.) A Greek version of the books of the 
Old Testament ; so called because the translation is sup- 
posed to have been made by seventy-two Jews, who,,. 
for the sake of round numbers, are usually called the 
seventy interpreters. It is said to have been made at the 
— of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, about 

years B.C. It is that out of which all the citations 
in the New Testament from the Old are taken. It was 
also the ordinary and canonicgl translation made use- 
of by the Christian Church in the earliest ages; and is 
still retained in the churches both of the t and 
West. According to the chronology of the S., there 
were fifteen hundred years more from the creation te 
Abraham, than according to the present Hebrew copies 
of the Bible. 

Septum, (ep’tdm.) pl. SEPTA. [L., a partition.) (Anat.) 

e plate or wall which divides two adjoining cavities ; 
as, the septum auris, or drum of the ear. — ( Conch.) The 
dividing wall of a chambered cell. — Bot.) The parti- 
tion of an ovary or,fruit produced by the sides of the 
carpels brought together and consolidated ; also, a par- 
tition of any kind. — (Chem.) See DIALYSIS. 

Septuor, (s¢p/tu-or,) or Septet. ( Mus.) A composition 
for seven instruments or voices. 

Sepulchre, (sčp'ŭl-kr.) [From L. sepulcrum, from 
sepelio, I inter.) A place destined for the interment of 
the d This term is chiefly used in speaking of the 
burying-places of the ancients, those of the moderns 
being usually called tombs.— Knights of the Holy S., è 
military order, instituted in Palestine about the year 
1114. It was afterwards established in France by Louis 
VII., was united to that of Malta by Innocent VIII., 
aud wae taken under the protection of Louis XVIIL, 
in 1814. 


Sequatchie, (se-kwdch'e,) in Tennessee, a B.E. co.. 


— by a river of same name; area, 225 sq.m.; C. 

unlap. 

Sequence, (skwéns.) [From L. sequeno, coming after.] 
(Games.) A set of immediately following each. 
other in the same suit ; as a king, queen, knave, &c. — 
(Mus.) An uninterrupted succession of similar sounds 
rising or falling diatonically. —( Ecci.) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a hymn recited or sung immediately 
before the reading of the gospel in the Mass on certain 
festival days, and after the introit. 

Sequestration, (se-kweés-tra’shtin.) [From L. — 
tro, I surrender for safe-keeping.] (Zaw.) In Cham- 
cery, a prerogative process, addressed to certain com- 
missioners, empowering them to enter upon the de- 
fendant’s real estates, and sequester the rents thereof, 
and also his goods and chattels, and personal estate, 
until he clears himself of his contempt. 

sequin, (se’kwin,) or ZECHIN. [From It. secoa, a mint. 
(Numis.) A gold coin formerly current in Venice an 
Turkey, and fluctuating in value bet. $1.81-$2.31. 

Sequoia, (se-kwoi’ah,) Seauvia, or WELLINGTONIA. 
( Bot.) A genus of trees, O. Pinaceæ. & sempervirens, 
the Redwocd of the timber trade, extends from Califor- 
nia to Nutka Sound, and is frequently more than 300 
feet high. S. Wellingtonia, the Big or Mammoth tree, 
was at first thought to be confined to a single spot, the 
so-called Mammoth Grove of Calaveras in Upper Cali- 
fornia; but it has since been found in the Mariposa and 
Fresno Groves, and in various other parts of the Sierra 
Nevada, though nowhere attaining such a height as in 
the spot where it was first discovered, in Jane, 1850, by 
an American hunting-party. The tallest tree of the 
Mammoth Grove, stripped of its bark for the purpose 
of being exhibited, was 327 feet high, and at the base 
was 90 feet in circumference. The greatest dimensions 
seem to have been attained by a tree which was found 
broken at a height of 300 feet, and which measured at 
that place 18 feet in diameter. Considering that it was 
112 feet in circumference at the base, and tapered regu- 
larly to the point where broken, it is calculated to have 
been, when in the fullness of its growth, 450 feet high.. 
It was at first thought that these trees might be 3,000 
years old, but that estimate has since been reduced by 
actual counting of the concentric rings to about 1,100 
years, 

Seraglio, (s-rdl’yo,) or SERaIL. [It., from Turk. serat, 
a palace.) The name properly borne by the palace of 
the Sultan of Turkey at Constantinople, and frequently 
and wrongfully applied to the Harem, g. œ. The prin- 
cipal entrance to the S. is through the Babi Humayun, 
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or “Sublime Gate ;” — whence the appellation of Sub- 
lime Porte, as commonly rendered to the Turkish govt. 

Seram pore, (s¢r-dm-poor’,) a town of India, pres. of 
Bengal, on the Hooghly, 12 m. N. of Calcutta. Pop. 
15,000. 

— (sér’adf.) [From Heb. saraph, to become ele- 
vated or pantti re A spirit of the highest 
rank in the angelic hierarchy: —so named from their 
being supposed to be most inflamed with divine love, or 
holy zeal, owing to their more immediate attendance 
at the throne of God. They are almost invariably 
spoken of in connection with the cherubim, whom they 
are on a par with in respect of rank and attributes. 

Serapis, (se-ra'pis.) (Egypt. Myth.) An Egyptian di- 
vinity, formerly much worshipped at Rome. 

Seraskier, (se-r.da‘keer.) [Pers., acommander-in-chief. } 
(Mil.) The title borne 
Turkish armies. 

Serb, (siirb.) (Geog.) A Servian, or native or inhabi- 
tant of Servia. 

Serenade, (s¢r’e-ndd.) [From L. serenus, — (Mus.) 
Music performed in the open air during the silence of 
a propitious night; it is usually instrumental, but the 
voice is sometimes added. 

Seres, (sa'rāz,) a fortif. and manuf. town of Turkey in 
Europe, p. Roumelia, on Lake Takinos, 45 m. N.E. of 
Salonica. It has numerous mosques; and its manufs. 
consist of woollens and cottons. . 25,000. 

Serf, (sirf.) [From L. servus, a slave.) A peasant slave, 
attached to the soil and transferred with it; —the naine 
applied to the bondmen on Russian estates until their 
emancipation by imperial ukase in 1861. 

Serge, (siirj.) [From It. surgia.) (Manuf.) A kind of 
woollen quilted stuff. — ( Ecel.) A large candle weigh- 
ing many pounds, and often richly decorated. It is 
used in important ceremonies. 

— (sùr'jänt.) [Fr. sergent; L, serviens, serving.] 
(Mil.) A non-commissioned officer ranking one grade 
above acorporal, in a company of infantry or troop of 
cavalry ; his duties comprising the ordering and form- 
ing of the ranks, preserving discipline, &c. A sergeant- 
major,a non-commissioned officer, one grade above a S., 
assists the adjutant of a regiment in his duties. Color-S. 
are non-commissioned officers detailed to attend the 
officers who have charge of the colors of a battalion, 
&c.—(Eng. Law.) See SERJEANT. 

Sergipe, (siir-zhe'pah,) a p. of Brazil, washed by the 
Atlantic, and extending along the coast bet. 8. Lat. 10° 
30’-11° 32’ Area, 31,958 sq.m. Surface mountainous; 
soil fertile. C. Sergipe. Do. 275,000. 

Se us I., (siir’je-tis,) POPE, s. Conon, 687; D. 701.— 
S. II. s. Gregory IV., „and witnessed the devasta- 
tion of S. Italy by the Saracens. D. 847.— S. III. s. 
Christopher, 904; D. 911. — S. IV. s. John XVIII., in 


y the generalissimo of the 


1009 ; D. 1012. 
Serial, (se’re-dl.) [From L. sero, I erated (Lit) A 
literary publication appearing periodically, in numbers 


or parts. 

Sericulture, (se’re-kiilt-yiir.) om L. Seres, the 
Chinese people, and cultura, development.}] The rear- 
ing or breeding of silk-worms. 

Series: (se’réz.) [From L. sero, I plant.) Generally, a 
continued succession of things in the same order, and 
which are analogous with each other. — (Math.} A 
number of algebraic or arithmetical terms, increasing 
or decreasing in pursuance of a certain law. An arith- 
metical S. is one in which a common difference subsists 
between its consecutive terms. A harmonic S. has its 
every three sequent terms in harmonical proportion. 
A geometrical S., one whose every term bears a constant 
ratio to the succeeding ane, is a member of the group 
known as recurrents. An infinite S. is a series compris- 
ing an infinite number of terms, at the end of which 
it is impossible ever to arrive; so that, let the series be 
carried on to any assignable length, or number of 
terms, it can be carried still further. 

Seringapatam, (se-ring-ah-pah-tdm’,) [Hind., “City 
of Vishnu,”] a fortified city of India, Brit. pres. of 
Madras, and former C. of Mysore, on the Cavery, 250 m. 
W.S.W. of the city of Madras. The celebrated Rajah 
of Mysore, Tippoo Saib, fell in the carrying of this place 
by assault by the British in 1799. Pop. 12,750. 

Serjeant, —— (Eng. Law.) The title borne by 
barristers who have arrived at the highest dignity of 
the bar. — S. at Arms, a legislative officer appointed to 
preserve order and decorum during Congressional sit- 
tings, and to carry out the orders of the Speaker. — 
(Mil.) See SERGEANT. 

Serosity, (se-rds'e-te.) [Fr. serosité.] (Physiol.) Water 
exuded from the serum of the blood when coagulated 
by heat, and holding some of the sanguineous salts and 
some albumen in solution. 
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thin membranes, composed of one lamina. One surface 
adheres to other textures; the other is smooth, pol- 
ished, and moistened by a serous fluid. They are ar 
ranged —in the form of sacs without apertures — as 
great, intermediate reservoirs fer the exhalant and ab- 
sorbent systems, in which the serous fluid, in passing 
ae one system, tarries some time before it enters the 
other. 

Serpent, (siir’p’nt.) [From L. serpere, to crawl.] (Zodl. 
See SERPENTS. — ( Mus.) A musical sa ree Epi 
made of brass, and of a serpentine shape. It is used as 
a bass accompaniment to horns or cornets, and has a 
two-octave compass, produced by six holes stopped by 
the fingers. 

Serpentarius, (sir-pén-ta’re-iis.) [From L. 8, 
a serpent.] (Ast.) A constellation of the N, hemisphere, 
represented on the celestial globe by the figure of a 
man grasping a serpent in his hand. It lies 8. of Her- 
cules and W. of Taurus Poniatowski. 

Ser’pent-eater. (Zodl.) See SECRETARY-BIRD. 

Serpentine, (sŭr'pčn-tīn.) (Min.) A magnesian rock, 
of various colors, but usually greenish, sometimes 
speckled like the back of a serpent. Common SF. will 
stand heat, and is therefore sometimes made into 
cooking-pots. When it veins limestone, it forms verde 
antique. Precious S is translucent of a rich green 
color. —8. verses. ( Poetry.) Verses which begin and end 
with the same words. 

Serpents, or OPHIDIA. (Zoöl.) An order of reptiles, 
which are destitute of limbs, except occasionally in a 
very rudimentary form. The general form of their 
elongated tapering scaly bodies without a distinct neck 
is well known. The jaws are not articulated together, 
but are capable of being separated from each other 
when any large object is being swallowed. They ad- 
vance along the ground by a sinuous motion, but when 
about to attack their prey, they usually erect their 
heads, and spring forward, the hinder part of the body 
serving as a fulcrum. The upper jaws of the poisonous 
S. have movable fangs, which are grooved on the outer 
edge, and along this groove the poison flows from a 
gland situate under the eye into the wound inflicted by 
the teeth. When not in use the fangs lie in a fold of 
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Fig. 586. — DEAD ADDER OF AUSTRALIA. 


the gums. Some S. are oviparous, and of these some 
deposit their eggs in a sort of chain, leaving them to be 
hatched in a warm situation; whilst others, like the 
pythons, incubate their eggs. On the other hand, some 
serpents are viviparous, their eggs being hatched inside 
their bodies. The fascination which it has been often 
stated S. exercise over other animals is perhaps nothing 
more than a stupefaction, the result of terror which 
their appearance excites. S. are divided into the fami- 
lies Borp&, COLUBRIDÆ, OROTALIDÆ, ELAPIDÆ, HYDRO- 
PHIDÆ, and VIPERIDA, q. v. The Dead Adder or Viper 
of Australia, Acanthoptus tortor, which we give for illus- 
tration (Fig. 586), differs from most of the Viperide in 
not having the scales keeled. It is widely diffused over 
Australia, where it is also known as the Black Snake. 
It has two poison-fangs on each upper jaw, and its tail 
ends in a small recurved spine. It is much dreaded, as 
its bite is said to be sometimes fatal in a quarter of an 


hour. 
Serphanto, (siir-fdn'to,) or Serpho, (siir’fo,) an 
island of the Hellenic Archipelago, 25 m. W. of Syra; 


N. Lat. 37° 10’, E. Lon. 24° 30 


Serous Membranes, (se’riis.) (Anat.) Transparent, | Serpookhov, SERPUCHOY, or SERPUKOFF, (stir’poox-€f,) 
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a manufacturing town of Russia in Europe, govt. Mos- 
cow, on the Oka, 60 miles 8.8.W. of the city of Moscow. 


Pop. 13,000. 
ae Lidge, (eŭ ‘le-de.) (Zovl.) The Serpula family, 
em ** Pt erh enue, twisted — orrod 


tubes, which are generally attached to shells or other 
objects. The animal has its aërating organs in the 
shape of threads arranged in two fans on the head, 
and it closes the mouth of its tube with a plug. 

Serradilla. (Bot.) See ORNITHOPUS. 

Serrate, (s¢r'rdt.) (Bot.) Having sharp straight-edged 
— — to the apex, as in the Sweet-pepper Bush, 

ig. 188. 

Bertorius, QUINTUS, (siir-to’re-iis,) a Roman command- 
er, who, during the civil war between Marius and 
Sylla, having espoused the cause of the former, put 
himself at the head of the Lusitanians, in Spain, and, 
by the aid of fugitives from the vengeance of Sylla, 
maintained himself for several years against all the 
forces that were sent against him. But he was at length, 
in 72 B. C., assassinated by some of his associates. 

Serum, (ser'ŭm.) (Physiol.) See Bioop.—In Dairy 
husbandry, the whey, or milky fluid which remains 
after the caseine and butter have been taken away. 

Serval, (eiir'vdl.) (Zovl.) The Felis serval (Fig. 587), an 
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animal resembling the lynx in form and size, and the 
panther in its spots. It is a native of India and Thibet. 

Bervan, (St.,) (sdn(g)-sair'vahn,) a seaport of France, 
dep. Ile-et-Vilaine, at the opening of the Rance River, 
1 m. 8. of St. Malo. Pop. 12,709. 

Servia, (stir’ve-ah,) (anc. Masia Superior,) a principality 
of European Turkey, forming a sort of quasi-sovereignty, 
bet. N. Lat. 42° 20’-45°, E. Lon. 19° 10’-22° 45’, b. on the 
N. by the Danube which separates it from the Austrian 
Military Frontier, E. by Bulgaria and Wallachia, 8. by 
Roumelia (from which it is divided by the Balkan Mts.), 
and W. by Bosnia. Area, 12,600 sq.m. Surface moun- 
tainous, with many forests and moors. The soil in the 
valleys is sufficiently fertile to produce the cereals, 
hemp, flax, and tobacco. The Save, Morava, and Driva 
are the chief rivers. C. Belgrade. The Serbs are a race 
of Sclavic origin, possess all the characteristic qualities 
of a mountaineer people, and belong to the Greek 
Church. They settled in this country in the 10th cent., 
and made of it an independent kingdom in 1217. Dur- 
ing the century following, S. was subjugated by the 
Turks, who retained possession of it till 1717. Austria 
next held a tenure of it till 1791, when it reverted back 
to Turkey. In 1805 the Servians revolted, and kept 
their independence till 1813-14, when it again came 
under Ottoman rule. In 1815, however, it again freed 
itself from the yoke, and its independent existence was 
secured to it by the Treaty of Paris, 1850; when the 
sovereignty was settled hereditarily in the Obrenovitch 
family, Turkey retaining only a nominal authority 
aver the country. A new constitution was passed in 
1868. The Berlin Treaty,1878, made S. absolutely inde- 
pendent, with increased territory. Pop. 1,366,923. 

Service-tree, (stir'vis.) (Bot.) See PYRUS. 

Servile, (stir’vil. [Frou L. servus, a servant.] (Gram.) 
An element which is foreign to the primary root; — as 
opposed to radical. 

Servitude, (siir’ve-tid.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) The 
right to an enjoyment of a thing, without ownership in 
the same, for a special purpose. 

Servius Tullius, (sir’ve-iis til'le-is,) the sixth 
mythical king of Rome, was murdered by his son-in- 
law, Tarquinus Superbus. 

ris, (se-sds‘tris,) one of the greatest kings of 
Egypt, whose native name was Ramses. He was a great 
conqueror, but his history is very legendary. Said to 
have flourished B. 0. 1500. 

Sesq ai, (sč kwe.) [L., once and a half.) A term com- 
monly used in compound scientific terms, and signify- 
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ing that a something is taken one and a half times. — 
(Geom.) The expression of a ratio in which the greater 
term contains the lesa once, leaving a certain aliqact 
part of the less over; when the A gee remaining is 
the less term, the ratio is called sesquialtera; whene 
third, s i ; and soon. The word sesquiduplicate 
is used when, in a ratio, the greater term is twice and 
a half times the less. 

Sesamum, —— (Bot.) The Sesame, a gouas 
of plants, Q. 
Pedaliacez 
consistin of 
annual herbs 
indigenous to 
the E. Indies, 
but cultivated 
in various 
other tropical 
and subtropi- 
cal countries. 
The leaves are 
opposite or al- 
ternate, quite 
entire or vari- 


axillary, 
of a yellow or 
pinkish color. 





The seeds of &. Fig. 588. — SESAMUM INDICUM. 
indicum (Fig. 
588) contain an abundance of a fixed oil, as tasteless as 


that of the olive, for which it might be substituted, and 
which is expressed in Egypt in great quantities. It is 
sometimes called Gingelly oil, and, if of very good goer. 
is employed for adulterating oil of almonds. It is, how- 
ever, apt to become rancid. 

Sesquialter, (s/s-kwe-awl'tiir.) (Mus.) One of the 
compound organ-stops, formed of either 2, 3, 4, or 6 
rows of open metallic pipes, tuned in thirds, fifths, and 
octaves to the diapason. 

Sesquioxide, (-dks’id.) (Chem.) A compound of 
three equivalents of oxygen and two equivalents of 
another body. 

Sesq uitone, (s¢s’kwe-tin.) (Mus.) A minor third, or 
interval of three semitones. 

Ses’sile. (Bot.) See Lear. 

Session, (sés‘shiin.) [From L. sessio, a sitting.) The 
time of sitting of a court, council, or other legislative 
or municipal body.—(Zaw.) A sitting of judges in 
court upon their commission. The sS. of a court of ju- 
dicature is styled a term. The word sessions, or quarter. 
sessions, signifies those quarterly meetings of justices 
of the peace, when minor offences are tried, or business 
transacted which requires the sanction of two or more 
of them. — (Scots. Law.) The High Court of Sessions is 
the supreme civil court of Scotland. 

Sesterce, (sés‘tirs.) [From L. sestertius, contracted 
from senis tertim, the third minus a half, that is two 
asses and a half.) (Vumis.) In antiquity, a Roman coin, 
the fourth part of a denarius and worth about four 
cents. It was of the value of two asses and a half. The 
sestertium, a contraction for mille sestertionis, was equal 
to one thousand sS. 

Set-off, (sét-df.) (Arch.) An horizontal projection left 
in a wall, where it becomes reduced in thickness. — 
(Law.) A term to denote the defendant's acknowledg- 
ment of the plaintiff’s demand, either as a whole or in 
part, but accompanied by a demand of his own to coun- 
terbalance the same. 

Seton, (sé’tn.) [From L. seta, a bristle.] (Surg.) A 
sort of issue, generally in the neck; formed by means 
of horsehair or fine threads drawn through the skin by 
a large needle, by which a small opening is made and 
continued for the discharge of humors. 

Setose, (se'tõz.) [From L. setosus, bristly.] (Bot.) A 
term indicating when the surface of a leaf or receptacle 
is covered with bristles. 

Setter, (sé’tiir.) (Zodl.) A variety of the dog which 
penetan of the characters of the Pointer and Spaniel. 

t is little inferior in point of sagacity to any of the 
species, and surpassed by none in docility and grateful 
attachment, while its excellent nose and endurance of 
fatigue in the field render it of great service to the 
sportsman. 

Setting-coat, (s¢l/ting-kot.) (Arch.) The better sort 
of plaster used for walls or ceilings. 

Settlement, (s¢t/t'l-mént.) [A. S. setol, to settled 
(Law.) A disposition of property of any kind made by 
the owner for certain purposes. It may be made either 
by deed or will; but commonly the term is only ap- 
plied to those made by deed, and in fact only to a cer- 
tain kind of these; namely, marriage sett/ements.— Also, 
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a residence under such circumstances as to entitle a 
person to support or assistance in case of becoming a 


pauper. 

actubal, or St. Ubes, (2a-f00'vdl,) a seaport of Portu- 
gal, on a bay of same name, p. Estremadura, 18 m. 8.E. 
of Lisbon. Pop. 13,134. 

Seven Pines, (-pinz,) a locality, 6 m. from Richmond, 
Virginia, where was fought, May 31, 1862, a hotly con- 
tested battle bet. Gen. Casey’s National command, and 
a Confederate force under Gen. Longstreet and Stuart. 
This battle was the prelude to that of Fair Oaks. 

Seven, (sév'n.) [A. 8. seafon.] Four and three; one 
more than six. — Seven Stars. (Ast.) The PLELADES.— 
The Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin. (Eccl.) A festi- 
val of the Roman Catholic Church, commemorating: 
The prediction of Simeon; the flight into Egypt; the 
loss of the Saviour in Jerusalem; the sight of Jesus 
bearing bis cross towards Calvary; the spectacle of 
Jesus on the Cross; the piercing of the Saviour’s side 
with the lance; and His burial. Instituted by Bene- 
dict XIII. in 1725, this festival is celebrated on the Fri- 
day before Palm Sunday. — The Seven Wise Men, or 
Sages. (Anc. Hist.) The collective appellation given 
to Solon, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, and 
Periander of Corinth — illustrious Grecians who flour- 
ished bet. 620-548 B. c.—The Seven Wonders of the World, 
according to the ancients, were: The pyramids of 
Egypt; the mausoleum of Artemisia; the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus; the wall and hanging gardens of 
Babylon ; the Colossus of Rhodes ; the statue of Jupiter 
Olympus; and the Pharos of Alexandria. 

Seventeen, (sév’n-tén.) [A.8. seofontyne.] (Numer.) 
The sum of ten and seven added; represented by the 
symbols or figures XVII, or 17. 

Beventeenth, (-t2nth.) (Mus.) An interval compris- 
ing two octaves and a third. 

Seventh, (sév/nth.) (Mus.) An interval of five tones 
an a semitone, forming seven degrees of the diatonic 
scale. 

Seventh-Day Bap'tists. — Hist.) A religious 
denomination which, in the U. States, originated at 
Newport, R. I., in 1671. They differ from other Bap- 
tists only by the observance of the seventh instead of 
the first day of the week as the Sabbath. They are 
known in England as Sabbatarians. 

Keventy, (sév’n-te.) (Numer.) The sum of ten times 
seven, represented by the symbol LXX, or 70. 

Seven Years’ War, (The.) (His.) The name 
by which is known in history the sanguinary war car- 
ried on between Frederick II. of Prussia and the Em- 
peror of Austria, 1756-63. England was the ally of the 
former ; and Germany, France, Russia, apd Sweden for 
some time assisted the Austrians. It resulted in the 
cession of Silesia to Prussia, and was terminated by the 
Treaty of Hubertsburg, Feb. 15, 1763. 

Severalty, (sév'r-di-te.) [From L. severus.] (Law.) 
An estate in severalty is one which a tenant holds in his 
own individual right; and is thus distinguished from 
common, coparcenary, and joint-tenancy. 

Severance, (sév/r-dns.) (Same deriv.) (Zaw.) A 
term having several applications in legal practice, all 
significative of the act of dividing or dissociating. 

Severn, (sév'tirn,) a considerable river of England, 
having its source in Plinlimmon, a mountain in Mont- 
gans yn, N. Wales, and emptying by an æstuary 
nto the British Channel, after a devious course of 200 
m.— A river of British N. America, having its rise in 
N. Lat. 52° 80’, W. Lon. 92°, and embouching into Hud- 
son’s Bay, after a N.E. flow of 350 m. 

Severus, FLAVIUS VALERIUS, ( se-ve'res,) Emperor of 
Rome, 301-307 A.D. He was defeated by Maxentius, 
and forced to kill himself.—S Lucius Septimius, Em- 
peror of Rome, 193-211 a. D., was a distinguished mili- 
tary commander, and owed his elevation to the army 
ander him. D. at York, in Britain.— S. Marcus Aure- 
ling Alexander, one of the best Roman emperors, 222- 
235 a. D. He was assassinated by some soldiers to whom 
his excellence had made him odious. 

Sevier, (sev-ecr’,) in Arkansas, a W.8.W. co., b. on the 
Indian Ter. and Texas; area, 1,300 sq. m.; C. Para- 
clifta.—In Tennessee, an E. connty, b. by N. Carolina; 

” area, 52 sq. m.; Capital, Sevier. 

Sévigné, MARIE DE RABUTIN-CHANTAL, MARQUISE DE, 
preampa) a French authoress, B. in Bourgogne, 1626 

me one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
ladies of the French court, and a member of the cele- 
brated literary coterie of the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
Her Letters are without a rival for their grace and vi- 
vacity of style, and rank among French classics. D. 
1606. 

Seville, (evi, (anc. Hispalis, and ROMULA JULIA,) a 

handsome and picturesque city of Spain, C. of a p. of 

same name, on the Guadalquivir, 62 m. N.E. of i 

e 
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It is built in the Morisco manner, and boasts one of the 
finest cathedrals in the kingdom. Its manuf. comprise 
those of silk and woollen stuffs, leather, tobacco, pot- 
tery, &c. After the Roman era, this city became suc- 
ceasively the possession of the Goths and Moors, from 
the latter of whom it was taken by the King of Castile, 
who made it the cap. of his dominions, 1248. Pop. 81,546. 

Sevres, (sa’vr,) a town of France, dep. Seine-et-Oise, on 
the Seine, 5 miles N.W.of Versailles. Here is made the 
ee ceramic ware known as Sévres china. Pop. 

328. 

Sevres, (Drvux,) (do,) a N.W. dep. of France, b. N. by 
Maine-et-Loire; area, 2,315 sq. m.; C. Niort. The 
surface of S. may be divided dite & mountainous and 
a level district; soil generally fertile. . 833,155. 

Seward, WILLIAM HENRY, (soo/ahrd,) a distinguished 
American statesman, B. in Orange co., N. Y., 180 
completing his education at Union Coll., Schenectady, 
became a member of the bar in 1822, and rapidly rose 
to eminence in his profession. In 1830 he entered the 
State Senate, where he became one of the Whig or 
position leaders. In 1838 he became governor of N. Y. 
State, and was redlected in 1840. Nine years later he 
was returned to the National Senate, and there made 
himself known as an uncompromising enemy to slavery. 
Reélected Senator in 1855, Mr. S. became an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the Presidency in 1860, and in the fol- 
lowing year became head of Mr. Lincoln's cabinet, im 
which capacity he displayed striking vigor and ability 
through the disastrous period of the Civil War. In 
1865 an attempt was made by one Lewis Payne (alias 
Powell), an accomplice of the murderer of Pres. Lincoln, 
to assassinate the Secretary in his own home; Mr. S. es- 
caped, but not without receiving some severe wounds. 
He retained office under Pres. Johnson ; in 1868-9 made 
the tour of Mexico, California, Alaska, &c.; and in 1870 
set off on a voyage around the world by way of Ja 
China, India, the East, and Europe, during which he 
had the honor of being the first foreigner introduced 
into the presence of the Japanese Mikado. He re- 
turned home in the autumn of 1871. D. 1872. 

Sewellel, (su-wél'lél.) (Zodl.) The Aplodontia 
a rodent animal, family Sciuride. It inhabits Puget’s 
Sound, is about the size and general appearance of the 
muskrat, but with the tail very short and much de- 
pressed. 

Sewerage, (su'ŭr-èj.) [From sewer.] The system of 
carrying off the drainage, refuse, &c., of a large city by 
means of sewers, or subterranean conduits. 

Sewing-machine, (-so'tng.) (Mech.) A mechanical 
contrivance by means of which the sewing of cloth is 
performed by an ingenious arrangement of machinery. 
S. M. are of several kinds, and are sufficiently well 
known and appreciated. Invented by one Elias Howe,a 
mechanic of Massachusetts, he obtained a putent for his 
discovery in 1841, and realized a large fortune thereby. 
S. M. are largely exported from the U. States to Euro 
where they have become in almost as common dem 
and use as ih the country where they originated. 

Sexagesima, (jés’e-mah.) [From L. sezagesimus, the 
sixtieth.) (Zccl.) The next Sunday to Shrove-Sunday, 
or the second one before Lent; — so styled as being 
about the sixtieth day before Easter. 

Sextain, (scks‘tin.) [From L. sextaneus, comprising 
six.] (Poet.) A stanza consisting of six lines. 

Sextant, (scks'tin.) [L.sextans.} ( Math.) The sixth part 
of a circle, that is to say,an arc embracing 60 de 
(Navig.) An instrument used on shipboard for taking 
the altitudes of heavenly bodies, and determining their 
apparent angular distance. Its arc, which contains the 
sixth part of acircle, may be taken to 120 degrees. — 
(Ast.) A constellation placed over the equator, and om 
the & side of the ecliptic. 

Sextillion, (scketil’ytin.) [From L. sextus, the sixth.] 
(Num.) In English notation, a number specified by a 
unit in advance of 36 ciphers; in the French system, 
the number expressed by a unit followed by 21 e phere 

Sexto, (sčks'to.) (Same deriv.] (Typog.) A size of book 
made by the folding each sheet into six leaves. — SEXTO- 
DECIMO refers to a book made by folding each sheet into 
16 leaves; and is abbreviated thus, 16mo. 

Sexton, (scks‘tiin.) (Ecel.) Same as Sacristan, q. v. 

Sextuple, (séks’tu-pl.) rom L. sez, six, and pico, to 
fold.] (AMus.) A term designative of a measure of two 
lines, consisting of six equal notes, three for each line. 

Seychelles, (The,) (sa’shé,) a cluster of islands in 
the Indian Ocean, lying bet. 8. Lat. 8° 40/-6° 35’, E. 
Lon. 55° 15/-56°. They are mountainous, heavily tim- 
bered, and under the jurisdiction of the British colony 
of Mauritius. C. Victoria, on Mahé, the largest of the 
group. Pop. 7,486. 

Seymour, Epwarp. See Somzrssr, (DER or.) 

Seymour, Horatio, (se’miir,) a distinguished Ameri- 
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can statesman, B. in Onondaga co., N. Y., 1811. After 
practising law for many years at Utica, he was elected 
governor of the State in 1852, and again in 1862. In 
1864 he acted as President of the Democratic Conven- 
tion held at Chi , and of that which sat in New 
York city in 1866. By the latter he was nominated for 
the Presidency of the Union, and defeated by General 
Grant. D. 1886. 

Seymour, in Indiana, a vill. of Jackson co., 50 m. N. 
of Louisville. 

Sey’mour, at’w’r. of Canada W., Northumberland co., 
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on the Trent, 30 m. N.W. of Belleville. . 4,289. 
Seynme, (sdn,) a seaport of France, dept. Var, on the 
editerranean, 3 m. S.W. of Toulon. op. 9,070 


Sforza, (sfért’zah,) a noble Italian race which gave the 
following personages to history: GIACONNIZZO ALTEN- 
DOLO, B. at Faenza in 1370. He became a successful 
soldier of fortune, and commander-in-chief of the army 
of Joanna, Queen of Naples. D. 1424.— His son, FRAN- 
CESCO, also distinguished as a military leader, became 
the son-in-law and successor of Filippo Maria Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, 1450. He governed ably and humanely, 
and D. in 1465. — Lupovico, son of the preceding, B. 1451, 
usurped the govt. in 1480, to the exclusion of his 
nephew, the rightful heir, and aided Charles VIII. in 
his conquest of Naples, and D. a prisoner in the hands 
of Louis XII. of France, in 1510.—The last duke of 
Milan of this line was FRANcEsco, who D., in 1535. 

Sforzando, (sfért-zahn'do,) or Sforza’ta. [It] 
(Mus.) A term which indicates that the note over 
which it is written must be played with force, or sung 
with some degree of loudness: —it has the following 
abbreviations : — sf, or §fz. 

Shabrackh, (shib'rik.) [From Turk. tsh@prak.) (Mil) 
The saddle-cloth belonging to the equipment of a cay- 
alry-officer’s charger. 

Shad, (shdd.) (Zoöl.) See ALAUBA. 

Shad'dock. (Bot.) See CITRUS. 

Shadow, (shdd'd.) (Optics.) A privation or diminution 
of light, by the interposition of an opaque body. S. 
differs from shade, as the 
latter implies no particular 
form, or definite limit; 
whereas a S. represents in 
form the object which in- 
tercepts the light; as, the 
S. of aman, of a tower, &c. 
— Shading, or Shadowing. 
(Paint.) The art of duly 
representing light and 
shade in a picture. 

Shad Salmon. (Zoöl.) 
See SALMONIDA. 

Shalt, (shdft.) [A.8. sceaft.] 
(Arch.) The body of a col- 
umn or pillar; the part be- 
tween the capital and base. 
In Gothic architecture the 
term is particularly applied 
to the small columns (Fig. 
589) which are clustered 
round pillars, or used in 
the jambs of doors and win- 
dows, in arcades and vari- 
ous other situations. — 
(Mach.) A strong cylin- 
drical bar, used in commu- 
nicating motion by means 
of torsion, as in the pad- 
dle-shaft of a steam-vesse). 
—(Mining.) A sinking or 
pit. Mines are generally 
provided with two shafts for 
ventilation, under one of 
which (the upcast shaft) a 
fire is maintained to pro- 
duce the upward current, 
which carries off the foul 
air, bg a the fresh air de | 
scends by the other (down- <== 

y ( — 


cast shaft), The current | 
Fig.589.—sHaFT, (A.D. 1200.) 
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of air is forced by wooden 
partitions to divide itself, 
and pass through every portion of the workings. 
— — (shdfts’biir-re,) ANTHONY ASHLEY- 
COOPER, first EARL or, an English statesman, B. in Dor- 
set, 1621, became in 1660 Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in 1670 a member of the celebrated Cabal ministry 
which was so injurious to the best interests of the na- 
tion. He afterwards became Lord Chancellor, and was 
author of the famous Habeas Corpus Act, the most cred- 
itable feature of his political career. D. 1683,— His 


grandson, ANTHONY, 3d EARL or S., B. in London, 1671, 
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was author of one of the most remarkable works in 
English ethics — Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opin- 
tons, and Times. D. 1713. 
Shag, (shdg.) (Com.) A var. of manufactured tobacco. 
— — A [From Turk. sagri.] (Manuf. 
en, ( > m P anu 
A kind of grained leather, supposed formerly to be pd 
pared from the skin of a species of shark. It is, howe 
ever, now known that the material is the strong skin, 
cut along the chine, from the neck to the tail of the ase 
or horse. Astracan is the seat of this manufacture. 

Shah, (shaw,) or Sonan. [Pers., a —— A name given 
by Europeans to the monarch of Persia, whose real title 
is Padishah, q. v. 

Shahjehan pore, (shah-ja’dn-poor,) a city of India, 
N.W. Provinces, C. of a dist. of same name, on the Gurra, 
175 m. S.E. of Delhi. - 65,000. 

Shake, (shik.) [From A.8. sceacan,to shake.) (Mus.) An 
embellishment consisting of an alternate reiteration of 
two notes, comprehending an interval not greater than 
one whole tone, nor less than a semitone. 

Shakers, (shak’irz.) gern Hist.) A sect of religionists 
who have derived their title from the violent contor- 
tions they throw their bodies into during the act of 
divine worship. They originated in Lancashire, Eng 
in 1747, among a body of seceders from the Society of 
Friends ; and, under the leadership of one Anne Lee, a 
sort of inspired fanatic, the bulk of them emigrated to 
America in 1774. Formed into communities called 
JSamilies, they are found in considerable numbers in the 
U. States, and appear to have abandoned the habit 
which bestowed upon them their distinctive name. 

Shakspeare, (or SHAKESPEARE, ) WILLIAM, (shdks’peer,) 

the greatest of the English dramatic poets, was B. at 
Stratford-on-Avan, Warwickshire, in 1564. Of the in- 
cidents of his youth almost nothing is known, exceptin 
that he married in his 19th year, and soon aftarwart 
resorted to London, where he became an actor of repute 
at the Globe and Blackfriars’ theatres. In 1594 he in 
augurated his literary career by the publication of his 
poem Venus and Adonis; and in the following year hit 
first published play appeared, the precursor of a succes 
sion of works which constitute the crowning glory ot 
English dramatic literature. S. enjoyed the favor of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I., and the friendship of 
Southampton, Raleigh, Ben Jonson, and other of the 
principal of his contemporaries. After realizing an 
easy fortune by his contributions to the stage, he re- 
tired to his native town, and there D., 1616. —S.’s trage- 
dies of Hamlet, Macheth, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, and 
King Lear, are wonderful examples of his power of ex- 
pressing the strongest passions of the human soul; 
while, on the other hand, his comedies, particularly 
The M Wives of Windsor, Much Ado about Nothing, 
Twelfth Night, The Taming of the Shrew, &c., are unsur- 
passed in the English language. Of his dramas, strictly 
so-called, perhaps the finest are As You Like It, The 
Merchant of Venice, and The Tempest. Among the editors 
of, and commentators upon, the writings of this mighty 
genius we have the names of Dryden, Pope, Voltaire, 
Johnson, Malone, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Guizot, Schlegel, 
Gervinus, Hallam, Walter Scott, Jeffery, De Quincey, 
Chalmers, Charles Lamb, Dyce, Halliwell, Payne Col- 
lier, Charles Knight, &c. 

Shale, (shdi.) [A corrupted form of shell.] (Geol) A 
species of schist, or slate clay, generally of a bluish or 
yellowish-gray color; but sometimes blackish or in- 
clining to green. Its fracture is slaty, and in water it 
moulders into powder. It is often found in strata in 
coal-mines, and commonly bears vegetable impressions. 
— Bituminous shale is a variety of argillaceous slate, 
which is impregnated with bitumen, and burns with 
flame, 

Shallop, (shdl’lép.) [From Sp. chalupa.) (Naut.) 
Formerly, an undecked, broad - beamed, two- masted, 
schooner-rigged boat, used by fishermen. 

Shallot, (shah-ldt’.) (Bot.) A species of Allium (A. 
Ascalonicum), a native of the East, introduced into Eu- 
rope by the Crusaders — from Ascalon, it is said — and 
much cultivated for ite bulbs, which are used like those 
of the onion, and sometimes for its leaves, which are 
used like those of the chive. The flavor resembles that 
of garlic, but is much milder. 

Shammy, (shdm’me.) [Fr. chamois.] A kind of leather 
prepared from the skin of the chamois, a species of 
antelope inhabiting the mountains of Savoy and the 

. Pyrenees. It is dressed in oil or tanned; and much 
esteemed for its softness, pliancy, and the quality of 
bearing soap without injury. A great part of the 
leather which bears this name is counterfeit, being 
made of the skin of the common goat, the kid, or even 
of sheep. 

Shan Country, (The,) (shahn,) a region of Further 
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India, inhabited by a number of tribes, part of whom | Shaster, (shds’tr.) (Hind. Lit.) Among the Hindoos 


are tributary to the king of Siam, and the other part 

to the Burmese empire. It is b. N. by the Chinese p. 

of Yun-nan, E. by the Camboja River, S. by Siam, and 

W. by Pegu and Burmah. The principal state is that 

flere Laos, having its capital, Xring-mai, on the Meinam 
ver. 

Shanghae, or Shan —— —— an important 
city and river-port of Ch ina, p. Kiang-su, on the Woo- 
mng, 160 m. E.S.E. of Nankin ; N. Lat. 30° 12’, E. Lon. 

'50. After Canton, it maintains the 'greatest 
canara intercourse with the outside world, and 
exports immense quantities of tea and silk. It was 
opened to foreign trade in 1842. Pop. 149,475. 

Shannon, (shdn'niin,) the principal of Irish rivers, 
rises in the N.W. part of co. Cavan, Ulster, and flowing 
8. and S.W. forms the dividing-line of the p. of Con- 
naught from those of Leinster and Munster, forming 
below the city of Limerick a noble estuary emptying 
into the Atlantic. Length, 220 m. 

Shannon, in Missouri, a 8.8.E. co.; area, 800 sq. m.; 
C. Eminence. 

Shan-se, or GHAN-SE, a N. p. of China, bet. N. Lat. 35° 
di’. and È. Lon. 110°-114° 3Y, Area, 55,268 sq.m. C. 
Tai-quen-foo. Pop. 15,000,000. 

Shan-tung, (-tiing’,) a N. maritime p. of the Chinese 
empire, bet. N. Lat. 35°-38°, E. Lon. 1150-1220 40’, and 
b. E. by the Yellow Sea and Gulf of Pe-che-li. Area, 
65,104 sq. m. C. Tsi-nan-foo. Pop. 28,000,000. 

Share-broker, (shdr’-brok’iir.) (Com.) One who 
buys and sells, or negotiates, government bonds, rail- 
road scrip, and other public or private securities. 

Shark. (Zodl.) See SQUALIDÆ. 

Sharon, (shdr’tin,) in Pennsylvania, a thriving mining- 
borough of Mercer co., near the Ohio frontier, 16 m. W. 
of Mercer. Pop.(18 80) 5,684. 

Sharp, (shahrp.) ( Mus.) A character in musical nota- 
tion, written thus #, and serving, when prefixed to 
ri note, to raise it one semitone in the scale; a double 

marked thus X, elevates a note by two semitones. 
When found at the commencement of a musical com- 
position, a S. signifies that all the notes on the space or 
line on which it appears, as well as their octaves 
—— above or below, must be played with an acute 





Fig. 590. — SHEEP. 


Sharpshooters, (-shoot'iirz.) (Mil.) Soldiers skilled 
in the use of the rifle. A title sometimes given to rifle- 
men or tirailleurs. 

Shasta, (shds‘tah,) in California, a N. co., b. W. by the 
Coast Range; area, 4,500 sq. m.; C. Sh asta. 


a sacred book containing the dogmas®f the religion rof 
the Bramins and the ceremonies of their worship. It 
consists of three parts: the first containing the moral 
law of the Hindoos ; the second, the rites and ceremonies- 
of their religion; the third, the distribution of the peo- 
ple into tribes or classes, with the duties pertaining to- 


each. 

ghawanaw, (shah-wa'no,) in Wisconsin, a N.E. co.; 
area, 1,332 sq. m.; C. Shawanaw. 

Shawl, (ead: id (Fr. châle.) A garment used as a loose- 
covering for the neck and shoulders. S. are made of 
various materials, as fine wool, silk, or wool and silk 
mixed, and of various sizes. They were originally 
manufactured in the heart of India, from the fine silky 
wool of the Thibet te but the best S. now come from 
Cashmere.— At Kilghiet, in the district of Soudah,. 
twenty days’ journey from Cashmere, is held the great 
mart for the worsted employed in the manufacture of 
the soft stuffs usedas S. There are two qualities of 
worsted: that which is most readily dyed is white; the 
other species is of a ay ash color, which cannot, 
without same difficulty, be rendered sufficiently white, 
and is more frequently used of the natural color. One 
goat rarely furnishes more than two or three pounds: 
of worsted per year. When the shearing is finished, 
the two qualities are carefully separated; after which 
they undergo repeated washings in rice-water. Since- 
the introduction of the admirable imitations produced 
by French manufacturers, Indian shawls have lost much 
of their importance as an article of trade. 

Shawnee, (shaw‘ne,) in Kansas, an E. co.; area, 425 sq. 

; C. Topeka. 

Shaw’ nees, a N. Amer. Indian tribe of the Algonquin. 
family, formerly having their habitat in the neighbor- 
hood of the Wabash River, Ohio. They are now located 
in Kansas, and number abt. 1,200 souls. 

= S, DANIEL, (shdz,) an American insurgent leader, 

1740, after serving as captain curing the War of the- 
— —— was in 1786 chosen as chief of a body of 
turbulent malcontents who sought to resist the pay- 
ment of taxes, and other supposed grievances, by armed 
force against the authority of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. S., at the head of 2,000 men, in advancing 
to attack the army at Springfield, was met by a forco- 
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1. — ram ; 2. DBT ram; 3. Cheviot Sheep. 


of militia, and a brief conflict ensued in which the in- 
surgents were dispersed, leaving 3 dead and 1 wounded’ 
on the field. After la laying down their arms, the majority 
were granted a pardon, and S. himself eventually was 
set at liberty. D.in N. Y. State, 1825. 


— Mount Su ASTA, & peak of the Cascade Range, in N. | Shears. (Shipbuilding.) See SHEERS. — (Gardening.) A 


— * ‘pet W. Lon. 122. Height, 14,000 ft. above sea- 
eve 


large kind of scissors, used in arboriculture, for the 
pruning of trees, clipping of hedges, and the like. 
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‘Shear Steel. (Meall.) A quality of steel of which 
scissors, shears, and other cutting instruments are made. 
The proca of its manufacture consists in welding sev- 
eral bars of steel together, and then drawing them out 


again. 

‘Bhearwater, (shér-wawtiir.) (Zodl.) Bee PROCEL- 
LARIDA. 

‘Bheathing, (shecth'ing.) [From A. 8. scæth, a socket.) 
(Shipbuilding.) Sheets of copper, yellow metal, or zinc, 
nailed upon the outside of a ship's bottom, as a protec- 
tion against the teredo and other boring-worms. 

‘Sheave, (sheev.) [From O. Du. schijve,a pulley.) ( Naut.) 
A solid wheel of wood or metal with a groove in its 
circumference, fixed in the channel of a ship’s block or 

ulley, and movable about an axis. 

Sheboygan, (she-boi’gdn,) in Wisconsin, an E.S.E. co., 
washed by Lake Michigan; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Sheboy- 
gap.—A flourishing town and seaport, capital of above 
county, on Lake Michiyan, 62 miles, N. of Milwaukee, 


‘Snechinah, (shék-+4/nah,) or SHEKINAH. [Heb.] — 
Hist.) A name (not occurring in Scripture) applied by 
the Rabbins to the visible symbol of God’s glory whic 
anciently dwelt in the tabernacle and in Solomon's 
temple. 

‘Shed, (shčd.) [From A. B. scead.] (Manuf.) In weav- 
ing, the double slanting interstice made of the threads 
of the warp, so as to pass the shuttle through. 

‘Shediac, (shčd'e-dk,) a seaport of New Brunswick, on 
a bay at the mouth of a river of same name, in West- 
moreland co. Pop. 6,756. 

:‘Sheep, (shép.) (Zovl.) The common name of the well- 
known Ruminantia, comprising the gen. Ovis, tribe 
OVINÆ, q.v. The varieties of the domestic sheep — most 
of which have been acclimatized in the U. States — are 
very numerous, differing in size, the length of their 
legs, and the size of their horns; some are covered with 
hair instead of wool; others have enormous tails; and 
others, again, pendent ears. The three varieties we 

ve for illustration (Fig. 590), are: 1. The Spanish 
erino, a variety celebrated above any other for the 
fineness of the wool, and to which much attention has 
been paid in some parts of the U. States. 2. The South- 
down Sheep, which is hornless, and takes its name from 
-an immense tract of downs, formed by a Jong range of 
chalk-hills extending more than 60 miles in length, 
through parts of the English counties of Sussex, Sur- 
rey, and Kent; its wool is short, close, curled, and free 
from spiry, projecting hairs. 3. The Cheviot breed, also 
from England, so called from the Cheviot Hille, in 
Northumberland. They have no horns, and are mostly 
white-faced and white-legged; the body long, with fine, 
small, clean-boned legs ; the fleece fine, short, close, and 
thick set.: 

®heepshead. (shéps/héd.) (Zodl.) See SCIENIDÆ. 

Gheep’-shearing, (-shér'ing.) (Agric.) The act, pro- 
cess, or operation of clipping off the full-grown wool 
from the bodies of ewes and lambs. It is usually per- 
formed in the summer, s80 as to allow the animals to re- 
gain their natural warm covering before the winter 
cold sets in. 

‘Sheer, (shér.) (Naut.) The curve presented by the line 
of a ship's side viewed sideways. When the surface 
thus viewed is a level one, the ship is said to havea 
straight sheer. 

‘Sheerness, (sheer’nés,) a fortified seaport and naval 
dockyard of England, on the Isle of Sheppey, co. Kent, 
at the junction of the Medway with the Thames, 19 m. 
W.N.W. of Canterbury. Pop. 16,880. 

‘Sheers, (shérz,) [sometimes written SHEARS.] (Mech.) 
A mechanical contrivance for raising heavy weights or 
bulky bodies to a considerable elevation, as in masting 
a ship or lowering the boilers into the interior of a 
eteam-vessel. The most usual form of S., is that in 
which two strong and lofty spars are lashed together 
near the top, with a block depending from the point of 
intersection. It thus resembles a St. Andrew's cross. 
See DEBRICK. 

‘Sheet, (shét.) [From A. 8. sceat.] (Nawt.) On shipboard, 
the rope which serves to spread out a sail to the wind; 
it is attached to its leeward clew. 

BSheftield, (shéf feld,) a great manuf. borough of Eng- 
land, W. Riding co. York, at the junction of the Don 
and Sheaf rivers,6 m. N. of Rotherham. The cutlery 
and steel and plated wares fabricated here have a world- 
wide reputation. Pop. 239,947. 

.Shefford, (shéf'ftird,) in Canada E., a S.W. central co., 
drained by the Yamaska River; area, 745 eq. m.; C 
Granby. Pop. 19,077. 

Shehr, (shdr,) a seaport and manuf. town of Arabia, on 
its B.E. coast, 32 m. E.N.E. of Makallah. Pop. 6,000. 
Sheik, (shdk.) [Ar.] An elder or chief of an Arabian 

tsibo or horde. 
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line of noble ancestors ; and some of them take the tiite 
of Emir. The Mohammedans also call the heads of 
their monasteries S., and the Mufti of Constantinople 
is called Shetk-ul-Islam, or chief of the true believers. 

Sheil, Ricsard Lator, (shél,) a distinguished Irish 
orator, B. in Dublin, 1793, entered the British House of 
Commons in 1829, and there made himself conspicuous 
by his commanding eloquence. After filling various 
minor offices of etate, he became Master of the Mint fa 
1846, and D. at Florence, while British minister there, in 
1851. He was anthor of some successful plays, and of 
Sketches of the Irish Bar. 

Shekel, (shék'l.) [Heb.] (Numis.) A Jewish silver cota 
worth about 62 cents. 

Shelburne, WILLIAM PETTY, EARL or, (shdv’biirn,) and 
first MaRQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, an English statesman, B. 
1737, became a member of the cabinet in 1763, and 
tinguished himself by his opposition to the policy 
coercion adopted by his colleagues, in regard to the 
American Colonies. In 1766 he was secretary of state 
under Lord Chatham, anu sdvocated a conciliatory 
policy towards the Americans; on which account he 
was dismissed from office in 1768. In 1782, he s. Lord 
North as first minister of the crown, and signalized his 
administration by negotiating a treaty of peace which 
recognized the independence of the U. States. Lord &, 
who was a munificent patron of arts and letters, D. in 
1805. 

Shelburne, (shdl’birn,) a seaport of Nova Scotia, with 
an excellent harbor, C. of aco. of same name, on the 
Atlantic Ocean, 112 m. 8.W. of Halifax. Pop. of town, 
2,789; of co. 12,417. 

Shelby, (shdi'le,) in Alabama. a N. central co.; area, 
970 square miles. Capital, Columbiana —Ih Illinois, a 
8.E. central county; area, 970 square miles. Capital, 
Shelbyville—In Indiana, a S E. central county. Oap 
ital, Shelbyville—In Jowa, a W. county; area, 576 sq, 
miles. Capital, Harlan.—In Kentucky, a N. county; 
area, 465 sq. miles. Capital, Shelbyville—In Missouri 
an E. N. E. central county; area, 500 square miles. Cap» 
ital, Shelbyville—In Ohio, a W. county; area, 425 aq. 
miles. Capital, Sidney.—In Tennessee, a B.W. county, 
b. W. by the Mississippi River ; area, 510 square miles, 
Capital, Ralelgh.—In Feras, an E. county, b. on Louis 
ana: area, 850 square miles. Capital, Shelbyville. 

Shelbyville, in Indiana, a village, capital of Shelby 
county, 261n. S.E. of Indianapolis —In /(linots, a village, 

capital of Shelby county, 60 m. 8.E. of Springfield. Pop. 

2.081. — In Kentucky, a vill., C. of Shelby co., 30 m. B. 
of Louisville. 

Sheldrake, (shél’drdk.) N) See MERGUS. 

Shell, (shcl.) [A.8. seyil.] — .) See ConcnoLoey.— 
(Gun.) A hollow cast-iron ball, also called bomb, to throw 
out of mortars, &c., having a vent through which the 
powder is put that is to burst it; when it is filled, the 
fusce for setting fire to the powder is driven firmly into 
the hole. The fusee is a wooden tube filled with a com- 
position consisting of sniphur, saltpetre, and mealed 
powder; and of such a length as to explode about the 
time that the shell reaches the ground, when it bursts 
with great violence, and often with terrible effect, 
blowing into pieces whatever may be in its way. Shells 
or bombs are often made 60 as to explode on striking 
an object. 

Shell-lac, (shél-ldk’,)or SHELLAC. (Chem.) See Cooa- 
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Shelley, Percy Brssux, (shél’le,) one of the most emt- 
nent of English poets, was B. of a noble family, in oo. 
Sussex, 1792. He was early distinguished by his origt- 
nal turn of mind for speculative inquiry, and was ex- 
pelled from Oxford University on an alleged charge of 
atheism. Refusing to recant certain philosophical 
opinions he had formed, and which had given rise to his 
expulsion, he incurred the displeasure of his father and 
family. Retiring to London, he there entered upon 
authorship by the production of his fine poem of Queen 
Mab, and contracted an unfortunate marriage with a 
person of humble rank, from whom he soon separated. 
In 1816, after the death of his first wife, he married the 
daughter of William Godwin, so celebrated as the au- 
thoress of Frankenstein; and in the following year 
gave to the world his principal work, The Revolt of Is- 
lam. In 1818 he quitted England never to return, and 
took up his residence in Italy, where he became the as- 
sociate of Lord Byron and Leigh Hunt, and where he 
wrote his tragedy of The Cenci; the Prometheus Un- 
bound, together with many of his minor and most exqud 
site poems. In 1822 he perished by the capsizing of 
his boat while sailing in the Gulf of Leghorn. 

Shelton, (shél’tvin,) a manuf. town of England, oo. 
Stafford, in the Pottery dist.,3 m. E. of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. Pep. 23,599. 


The S. are very proud of their long | Shem, (shém.) (Script.) The eldest of Noah's three 
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sons, was the progenitor of one of the three great di- 
visions of mankind, called from him Shemitic or SamI- 
71C, g. v. Shem lived 600 years, and if the ordinary 
chronology is,to be depended on, he must have been 
many years contemporary with Abraham. 

@henandoah, (shén-dn-do'ah,) a river of Virginia, 
formed by the confluence of two upper forks, in Warren 
co. The 8. fork, or Shenandoah proper, has its head- 
waters in Augusta and Rockingham eos., and empties 
into the Potomac, at Harper's Ferry, after a N.E. course 
of 170 m.— A N. ço., b. by W. Virginia; area, 500 sq. m. ; 
C. Woodstock. 

Shendy, (shčn'de,)a town of Lower Nubia, N.E. Africa, 
on the Wile, 90 m. N.N.E. of Khartoum. Pop 10,000. 
Bhen-si, (shan’se,) or GHEN-8B, a N. p. of the Chinese 
empire, lying bet. N. Lat. 32-40°, E. Lon. 1060-1119; 

area, 65,104 sq. m.; O. Si-gnan-foo. Fop. 15,000,000. 

Shepherd Kings, (shép'piird.) (Egypt. Hist.) These 
were kings styled Hyksos, who obtained possession of 
Egypt during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
dynasties, driving the rightful sovereigns into Ethio- 
pia. They came from the side of Syria about 2100 B.C., 
and were not expelled until after they had reigned 511 
years. Itis said that they then founded Jerusalem. 
According to tradition, they had red hair and blue 
eyes. There is much mystery about them, and various 
conjectures have been put forward, some supposing 
them to have been Scythians, others that they belong 
to some Semitic nation,and were perhaps Jews. 

Sheppey, (ihep Pe an island of England, co. Kent, at 
the mouth of the Thames. C. Sheerness. 

Sherbet, (shürbčt.) [From Ar. shereb, to drink.] A 
beverage of Eastern origin, concocted of lime-juice, 
sugar, and water, into which is sometimes infused a 
little rose-water, by way of perfume. Another kind Is 
made with honey, grape-juice, &c. 

Sherbrooke, (shair/brook,) in Lower Canada, an E. 
co,; area, 2,785 sq. m.; C. Sherbrooke, a town of 4,482 
inhab., 95 m. E. of Montreal. Pop. 8,516. 

Sherburne, (shair’birn,) in Minnesota, an E. central 
co., drained by the Mississippi; area, 420 sq. m.; C. 
Humboldt, 

Sheridan, Pap Henry, (shér’e-ddn,) an American 
neral, B. in Perry co., Ohio, 1851. He graduated at 
est Point Academy in 1853, and after serving for 

some years in Oregon, became a captain in the U. 8. 
army in 1861, and in the following year chief quarter- 
master under Gen. Halleck. In June of the same year 
he was given the command of a cavalry brigade, and 
was appointed brigadier-gen. in July. He next took 
command of a division of the Army of the Ohio, served 
with distinction at Perryville, became major-gen. for 
his gallantry in ‘the action of Stone River, and, while 
holding a divisional command, shared in the battles of 
Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, 1863. In April, 
1864, he was entrusted with the command in chief of 
the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, and speedily 
distinguished himself by dashing raids upon Gen. Lee’s 
linea, during which he defeated Gen. Stuart’s force of 
Confederate cavalry. His next great exploit was the 
defeat of Gen. Early, near Winchester, Sept. 19, 1864, 
and on the following day at Fisher’s Hill. On Oct. 19th, 
he again defeated Early near Strasburg, und s. McClel- 
lan as major-gen. in the oe ees army,in Nov. On 
March 31, 1865, while engaged in the destruction of the 
Danville and South Side railroads, he was defeated at 
Five Forks; but on the following day, having been re- 
inforced, he converted his repulse into a victory, carry- 
ing the Confederate position, and taking some 5,000 
prisoners. In 1867, after the close of the war, Gen. S. 
was given the command of the Fifth Military District, 
in which capacity he supported Congress in its con- 
tention with Pres. Johnson. In 1869 was appointed 
lieut-general. Con revived the grade of general, to 
which he was appointed June 1, 1888. p. Aug. 5, 1888. 

Sheridan, RICHARD BRINSLEY, an eminent Irish ora- 
tor and dramatic author, B. in Dublin, 1761. In 1776, 
he oe his popular comedy of The Rivals, which 
he followed up with his Duenna, an opera which had a 
brilliant success. In 1777, The School for Scandal ap- 
peared, to invest him with the authorship of the finest 
comedy in the language. In 1780, he became a member 
of the House of Commuans, and a prominent leader of 
the Whig party. In 1787, during the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, he delivered that famous harangue 
known asthe Begum Speech, which transcended any- 
thing ever heard in that assembly before, and which 
ranks among the choicest masterpieces of oratorical 


nius. D. 1816, 
erim, (shér'i/.) [From A. 8. shire reeve, governor of 
the shire.) (Zew.) An officer having jurisdiction over 


a shire or county, to whom is intrusted the execution 
anc administration of the law. In England, S. are ap- 
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pointed by the crown, but in this country the usual. 
practice is for the people of the several counties to 

elect S. at regular intervals, generally of three y 

and they hold subject to the right of the governor to. 
remove them at any time for good cause, in the manner 

pointed out by law. It is the S.’s duty to preserve the - 
peace within his county. To this end he is the first 

man within the county, and may apprehend and com- 

mit to prison all persons who break, or attempt tọ- 
break, the peace, or may bind them over in a recogni- 

vance to keep the peace. He is bound, ez officio, te. 
pursue and take all traitors, murderers, felons, and. 
rioters; has the safe-keeping of the county jail, and 

must defend it against all rioters; and for this, as well 

as for any other purpose in the execution of his duties, 

he may command the inhabitants of the county to as- 

sist him, which is called the posse comitatus. And this 

summons every person over fifteen years of age is- 
bound to obey, under pain of fine and imprisonment. 

Sherman, RoGER, (shtir’man,) an American statesman, 
B. in Mass., 1721, became a member of the bar in 1764, 
and, 11 years later, a judge of the court of common 
pleas. Elected to Congress in 1774, he signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence in 1776, and sat in the con- 
vention of framers of the U. S. Constitution in 1787. 
He became a Senator of the U. 8. in 1791, and D. two 

ears afterward. 

Sherman, WILLIAM TECUMSEH, an eminent American 
general, B. at Lancaster, Ohio, in 1820, graduated at 

est Point Military Academy in 1840, and in 1851 ob- 
tained a captaincy, which commission he resigned two 
years afterward in order to carry on a banking business- 
at San Francisco. After the outbreak of the War of 
Secession, S. became col. of the 13th regt. of infantry 
in 1861, commanded a brigade at Bull Run, in Aug. of 
the same year was appointed brigadier-gen. of volun- 
teers, and in Oct. s. General Anderson in the military 
command of Kentucky. In March, 1862, he received. 
command of the 5th division of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, under Gen. Grant, and largely contributed te 
the success of the battle of Shiloh, and consequent 
evacuation of Corinth. Now become major-general, he- 
commanded the first division of the forces engaged 
against Vicksburg, and after the surrender of that place 
occupied Jackson. In Oct., 1863, he received command 
of the Army of the Tennessee, and joined Gen. Grant at 
Chattanooga, distinguished himself in the battle fought. 
at that place, occupied Knoxville, and destroyed the Con- 
federate store-shops, &c., at Meridian. In 1864 he was 
transferred to the control of the military division of the 
Mississippi, and received orders to move with his force, . 
and those of Gens. Thomas, McPherson, and Schofield, 
— Gen. Johnston. Defeating the latter at Resaca, . 

ay 15th, Gen. S. followed up the retreat of his adver- 
sary, and, after a series of actions, drove him to At- 
lanta, near which city, Johnston having been super- 
seded in his command by Gen. Hood, the Confederates 
were defeated with heavy loss, July 22, In August, & 
became a major-gen. in the regular army, and in Sept., 
by a series of operations, forced the Confederate evacu- 
ation of Atlanta. In Nov., he commenced his famous. 
“ march to the sea” at the head of 65,000 men. Pene- 
trating through Georgia, he occupied Savannah on the 
21st of same month, and Columbia on the 17th Feb.,. 
1865, which last measure compelled the evacuation o 
Charleston. Onthe 26th April he received the surrender: 
of Gen. Johnston, following that of Lee to Gen. Grant.. 
Promoted to be lieut.-gen. in 1866, he s. Grant as gen- 
eral and commander-in-chief of the army, in Mar., 1869.. 

Sherrington, (shair’ring-ttin,) in Lower Canada, a 
— of Napierville co., 28 m. S.W. of the city of Mon- 

real. 

Sherry, (shér’re.) [From Sp. Teres.) A Spanishwine, 
made in the neighborhood of Xeres de la Frontera, near 
Cadiz. Red and white grapes are used indiscriminately 
in its manufacture; that which we call dry S. is the 
most esteemed. S. contains from 20 to 23 per cent. of 
alcohol; it is a wine much imitated and adulterated. 

Shetland Islands, (The.) See ORENEYS. 

Shiawassee, (shi-ah-was'sé,) in Michigan, a central co.,, 
drained by a river of same name; area, 544 sq. m.; O. 
Corunna. 

Shibboleth, (shid/bo-léth.) [Heb., a flood.] ( Milol. 
A word which was made the criterion by which to dis- 
tinguish the Ephraimites from the Gileadites, after the. 
defeat of the former by Jephthah. The Ephraimites 
pronounced the word sibboleth [Judges xii. 
when some characteristic or peculiarity of a party ia- 
observed, it is common to speak of it as the S. or wateb-. 
word of that party. 

Shikarpoor, (shik ,) a commercial town of 
N.W. India, in Scinde, 15 m. N.W. of the Indu, and! 
near the town of Sukkur. Pop. 30,000, . b 
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‘Shield, (shéld.) (Mil.) A broad piece of defensive 
armor, formerly borne on the 
left arm, as a defence against ar- 
rows, darts, lances, and other 
weapons. The S. of the ancients hi 
were of different shapes and Ñ 
sizes, and generally made of 
leather, or wood covered with 
leather. The surface, or, as it is 
called in Heraldry, the field, of 
the S., or eacutcheon, appears to 
have been in all ages decorated 
with figures emblematical or 
historical, serving to express the 
sentimenta, record the honors, 
or at least distinguish the per- 
son of the warrior. 

Shields, (South,) (shéldz,) a 
seaport and manuf. borough of 
England, at the entrance to the 
Tyne, co. Durham, 8 m. 8.E. of 

_  Newcastle-on-Tyne. Pop. 44,722. 
Shields, (North,) an English , 
senport. See TYNEMOUTH. $ 

Shiites, (shs’its,) or Sarans. [Ar. 
shf’th.} An Islamitic sect which 
regarded the true descendant 
and successor of Mohammed to 
have been Ali, the fourth Mos- 
lem caliph. It is represented by 
the modern Persians. See SUN- 


. NITES. 
Shilling, (shkil’ling.) A 8. scylling.} (Numis.) An 
English silver coin and money of account, current at 
twelve-pence, the twentieth part of the pound sterling, 
and equal, in American money, to abt. twenty-five 
cents. — In the U. States, the term is applied to a de- 
nomination of money of different values in relation to 
the dollar in different States, but below that of the 
English shilling. A York shilling is a name given in 
Cauada to an English silver sixpenny-piece. 

Shiloh, (shi’/lo,) a locality in Hardin co., Tennessee, 2 m. 
W. of Pittsburg Landing, on the Tennessee River, and 
12 m. 8.W. of Savannah. This place was the scene of 
an obstinate battle bet. Gen. Grant’s National army, 
and that of the Confederates under Gens. A. S. John- 
ston and Beauregard. It commenced on the 6th April, 
1862, on which day the Union troops were repulsed 
with heavy slaughter; receiving reinforcements, how- 
ever, they resumed the action on the 7th, and defeated 
the Confederates, with the loss of Gen. Johnston. 

Shin, (shin). [From A. S. scina.] (Anat.) The bone or 
tibia of the front part of the leg. 

Shiner, (shin’tr.) (Zodl.) See CYPRINIDÆ and Boom- 
BERIDÆ. l 

Shingle, (shing’gl.) [From Ger. schindel.] ( Building.) 
A kind of clapboard or scantling used in roofing build. 
ings, instead of tiles or slates.—(Geol.) Coarse sand 
and pebblea found in rounded shoa)-like masses ona 
sea-beach. 

‘Shingles, (shing'gle.) [Fr., a corruption of ceingle, a 
belt.| (Med.) An eruptive disease, which spreads round 
the body like a girdle. It is a troublesome, but nota 
contagious or dangerous disease; and probably arises 
from indigestion or suppressed. perspiration. 

Shingling, (shing'ling.) ( Metall.) The process or opera- 
tion of hammering or compressing puddled iron after 
being bloomed, and converting it into malleable metal. 

Ship, (shtp.) A general name for all large vessels which 
are built upon a peculiar principle, and adapted for the 
purpose of navigation. Among seamen, the term is 
almost limited to vessels equipped with three masts and 
a bowsprit, the masts being composed of a lower-mast, 
top-mast, and lop-gallant-mast, each of which is provided 
with yards, sails, &c.; but in common parlance it in- 
cludes steamers or steamships, the largest of which have 
sometimes only a schooner rig. Ships have gradually 
increased in bulk from the open galleys of the ancients 
of 50 or 60 tons to 5000 tons, and, as the “ Great East- 
ern,” to one of 20,000 tons. See IRON-CLAD. 

Shipbroker, (-brok’tir.) (Com.) One who conducts 
the agency, chartering, or freightage of merchant-ves- 
sels, or who dispatches and effects insurance on the 


same. 

Ship-building, (-bild’ing.) The practical branch of 
naval architecture, or the art of constructing vessels, 
for navigation, particularly ships and other vessels of a 
large kind, bearing masts; in distinction from boat- 
building. To give an idea of the enormous quantity of 
timber necessary to construct a ship of war, we may 
observe that 2,000 or 3,000 loads are computed to be 
pequired for a seventy-four. Now reckoning fifty oaks 
to the acre, of 100 years’ standing, and the quantity in 
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each tree asa load and a half, it would require forty 
acres of oak-forest to build one seventy-four; and the 
quantity increases to an immense extent for the largest 
class of line-of-battle ships. A first-rate man-of-war 
requires about 60,000 cubic feet of timbr, and uses 
180,000 pounds of rough hemp, in the cordage and sails. 
The average duration of these vast machines, when 
employed, is computed to be fourteen years. S-B. 
made but very slow progress until the introduction of 
the compass, when the application of astronomy to 
nautical purposes at once set the mariner free from the 
land. Thenceforward he was thrown upon the wide 
ocean, was brought into contact with unknown perils, 
to obviate which he was led to untried experiments. 
The art of navigation has since strode forward with 
giant steps. To the Italians, Catalans, and Portuguese, 
belong most of the advances in the earlier days of its 
revival; the Spaniards followed up the discovery of the 
New World with arapid improvement in the form and 
size of their ships, some of which, taken by the cruisers 
of Elizabeth, carried 2000 tons. In modern times, to 
the Americans, British, and French belongs the credit 
of the progress which has been made in this important 
branch of art. 

Shipchandler, (-chdnd'lir.) (Com.) One who deals 
in the cordage, saij-cloth, tackling, and other appar- 
tenances pertaining to and used on board a ship. 

Ship’-master, (-mds‘tur.) (Naut.) The commander 
of a merchant-vessel, styled captain by courtesy. 

Shipment, (ship’mént.) ( oe) A quantity of goods, 
merchandise, or commodities placed on board a ship 
fur transmission to its place of destination ; as, a skip- 
ment of cotton. 

Ship’-money, (-miin’e.) (Eng. Hist.) An anc. impost 
charged upon the — cities, and counties of the 
kingdom, for the furnishing of ships for the royal ser- 
vice. The attempted revival of this tax by Charles I 
in 1634, was one of the chief causes which precipitated 
the Civil War and the king’s downfall. 

Shipping Articles, (dr'te-klz.) (Mar. Law.) The 
name given to a document which bears upon its face 
the articles of agreement entered into by the captain 
of a ship and his crew, with reference to the amount 
of wages the latter are to receive, the stated period 
they are to serve on board. &c. 

Ship-worm. (Zočl.) A fam.(Pholadidz) of acephalous 
mollusks which have the shell open at buth ends, thin, 
white, exceedingly hard, and armed with rasp-like im- 
brications. They burrow in almost all substances. 

Shiras, or SHinas, (she-rahs’,) a city of Persia, and for- 
mer C. of the empire, p. Fars, 115 m. N.E. of Bushire; 
N. Lat. 29° 30, E. Lon. 52° 44’, It is well built, pic- 
turesquely placed, and is of considerable manufacturing 
importance. Pop. 25,000. 

Shire, (shir.) [From. A.8. scyr.] (Topog.) Beo COUNTY. 
—In the U. States, a territorial division of a State, em- 
bracing several contiguous townships. 

Shire, (shi-+re’,) a river of S.E. central Africa, having its 
source in Lake Nyassa, in 8. Lat. 14° 28’, and empty- 
ing into the Zambesi, after a 8. course of 260 m., during 
which it has at one point a fall of 1,200 feet. 

Shirvan, or Shirwan, (shitir’vahn,)a F of the Rus- 
sian govt. of Trans-Caucasia, b. N. and W. by Daghee- 
tan and Georgia, E. by the Caspian Sea, and 8. by the 
Kur. C. Shamaka. 

Shirwa, (shir’waw,) or TANRANDUA, a lake of 8.E. 
Africa, 1,800 ft. above sea-level, in B. Lat. 15° 30, E. 
Lon. 35° 40’. 

Shoa, (sho'ah,) a state of Africa, situate 8. of Abyssinia, 
and N.of Adel, bet. N. Lat. 8° 30-119, E. Lon. 38°-40° 397. 

Shoal, (shdl.) [From A. B. secole.) (Hydrog.) A shal- 
low part of a river, or of the sea near the coast, and 
hence dangerous to navigation. 

Shock, (shdk.) [Dan. schok.} (Hlect.) The violent com- 
cussion which contracts the muscles on the instant 
when a charge of electricity is transmitted through 
the body. 

Shoe, (shoo.) [A. 8. see] A covering for the foot, 
usually made of leather, the material for the sole being 
thick and hard, and that for the upper part soft. 

Shoot, (shoot.) [From A. 8. sceotan.| (Minéng.) A vein 
match courses parallel to the stratification of the min- 


eral. 

Shooting-Stars or Fatine Stars. (Meteor.) The 
name given to those evanescent meteors which dart 
across the sky at night in all directions, and generall 
leave behind them luminous trains visible some secon 
after the extinction of the brighter part. The number 
of the S. S. varies greatly with the time of the year; 
hence the distinction between sporadic meteors and the 
showers of S. S. which appear in the sky in large num- 
bers and generally periodically. During ordinary nighta, 
the mean number of S. S. observed in the interval of an 
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bour is from four to five, according to some observers, 
and as high as eight, according to others. But at two 
periods of the year, about the lOth of August and the 
12th of November, these phenomena are much more 
numerous, and the number of $. S. observed in the in- 
terval of an hour is often more than tenfold that 
seen on ordinary nights. The great majority of the 
meteors of the November shower radiate in all direc- 
tions from a point in Leo, called from this fact the 
radiant point; while the radiant point of the August 
shower is in Perseus. These points are precisely those 
toward which the earth is moving at the time. Astrono- 
mers have therefore concluded that the appearance of 
S. S.is caused by the passage of the earth through rings 
composed of myriads of these bodies, which circulate, 
like the larger planets, round the sun, and whose 
parallel movements, seen from the earth, seem to 
Tadiate frum that part of the heavens which the earth 
is approaching. The appearance required by this theory 
is exactly that presented to us. Prof. Newton, of New 
Haven, an astronomer who has given much attention 
to this subject, finds that the average number of me- 
teors which traverse the atmosphere daily, and which 
are large enough to be visible to the naked eye ona 
dark, clear night, is not less than 7,500,000; and applying 

’ the same reasoning to telescopic meteors, the number 
will have to be increased to 400,000,000. It is now gen- 
erally held that these little bodies are not scattered 
uniformly throughout space, or collected into either 
one or two rings, but that they are collected into sev- 
eral rings round the sun; and that, when the earth in 
its orbit breaks through one of these rings, or passes 
near it, her attraction overpowers that of the sun, and 
causes them to impinge on our atmosphere, where, their 
motion being arrested and converted into heat and light, 
they become visible to us as meteors, fire-balls, or S. S., 
according to their size. 

Shore, (shdr.) (Hydrog.) The coast or land adjacent to 
the sea or some large river. The sea-S. has been divided 
by some writers into three portions, the first of which 
is that tract of land which the sea just reaches in storms 
and high tides, but which it never covers; the second 
part of the S. is that which is covered in high tides, but 


is dry at other times; and the third is the descent from |, 


this. 7 (Arch.) A piece of timber, placed to prop up a 
wall, &c. 

Shorea, (sho’re-ah.) (Bot.) The Saul, a genus of large 
resinous tropical Asiatic trees, O. Dipteracee. 

Shoreham, (New,) (shdr’dm,) a seaport-borough of 
England, co. Sussex, 6m. W. of Brighton. Shipbuild- 
ing is largely engaged in. Pop. 25,497. 

Shorl, (shori.) (AMin.) A substance usually of a black 
color, formed in masses of an indeterminate form, or in 
prisms of three or nine sides. The surface of the crys- 
tals is longitudinally streaked. The amorphous sort 
present thin, straight, distinct columnar concretions, 
sometimes parallel, at other times diverging or stelli- 
form. The mineralogy of the last century compre- 
hended a groat variety of substances under the name 
of S., which later observations have separated into sev- 
eral species, and which are now known as actinolite, 
augile, leucile, de. 

Short’-hand, (-hdnd.) See STENOGRAPAY. 

Short-sightedness, (-sit/éd-nés.) (Med.) This term 
is often popularly confounded with dim or weak sight ; 
but in reality, short-sight applies exclusively to the 
range and not to the power of sight, and a short-sighted 
person may possess the acutest power of vision for near 
objects. In this affection, the rays which ought to come 
to a focus upon the retina converge to a point more or 
less in front of it. The cause of this defect probably 
differs in different persons. It may arise from over- 
convexity of the cornea or the lens, from undue density 
or abundance of the humors of the eye, from elonga- 
tion of the globe in its antero-posterior diameter, or 
from an imperfect power of the eye to adjust itself to 
objects at various distances. The optical remedy for 
short-sight obviously consists in concave glasses of a 
focus suited to the individual case. 

‘Shoshone, (shdsh’én,) in Idako Ter., a N. co., adjoin- 
ing Montana , C. Pierce City. 

Shot, (enot.) (Mil., dc.) A general name for any missile 
discharged from cannon and firearms of all kinds. „S. 
used in war is of various kinds: as 1, round- S. or balls, 
those for cannon made of iron, those for muskets and 
pistols, of lead; 2, double-headed S. or bar S., consisting 
of a bar with a round head at each end; 3, chain-S., 
being two balls fastened together by a chain; 4, grape- 
S., consisting of a number of balls bound together with 
a cord in canvas on an iron bottom; 5, case-S. or canis- 
ter-S.. by which is meant a great number of small bul- 
lets enclosed in a cylindrical tin box; 6, el or lan- 
‘grage, which consists of pieces of iron of any kind. Mus- 
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ket-balls are called small S.; and those small globular 
masses of lead used by sportsmen in killing birds and 
other small game are known by the name of S., of dif- 
ferent numbers according to their size. In the manu- 
facturing of this, the liquid metal is allowed to fall 
like rain from a great elevation into water, and the 
cohesive principle gives rotundity to the drops. In 
their descent they become truly globular, and before 
they reach the end of their fall are hardened by cool- 
ing. — S. of a Cable. (Nawt.) The splicing of two cables 
together, or the two cables so united; thus, it is said, 
a ship will ride easier in deep water with one S. of 
cable thus lengthened than with three short cables. 

Shoulder, (shél‘dir.) [From A. S. sculder.}] (Anat.) - 
See Humerus. — (Fortif.) The angle which a bastion 
forms between its face and flank. 

Shoveller, (shtiv'l-liir.) (Zodl.) The Anas clypeata, a 
species of duck, remarkable for the large size of its bill. 

Show-bread, (sho-,) or SHEW-BREAD. (Jewish Hist. 
The loaves of unleavened bread which the priest place 
on the golden table in the sanctuary. These loaves 
were twelve in number, representing the twelve tribes 
of Israel; and were to be eaten by the priest only. 

Shreveport, (shreev’port,) in Louisiana, a town, C. of 
re par., on the Red River, 300 miles N.W. of Baton 

uge. 

Shrew, (shroo.) (Zotl.) See Soricipz. 

Shrewsbury, (shrooz’btir-c,) a manuf. borough of 
England, C. of co. Salop, on the Severn, 50 m. 8.E. of 
Liverpool. Pop. 23,300. 

Shrew-mole. (Zodl.) See MOLE. 

Shrike. (Zodl.) See LANIDÆ. 

Shrimp, (shrimp.) (Zodl.) See MacRURANS. 

Shrine, (shrin.) (From L. scrinium.) (Ecel.) A feretory 
or repository for relics, whether fixed, such as a tomb, 
or movable. 

Shrouds, (shrowdz.) (Naut.) A range of large ropes 
extending from the head of a mast to the right and left 
sides of a ship, to support the mast. 

Shrove-Tuesday, (shrov-tiiz’de.) [Preterite of shrive, 
to confess.] (Ecci.) The Tuesday after Quinquagesima 
Sunday, or the day immediately preceding the t of 
Lent; being so called because the Roman Catholic 
Church enjoins confession to be made on that day ia 

reparation for the feast of Lent. 

Shrub, (shrib.) [From A.8. scrob.] (Bot.) A plant 
with woody stem and branches like a tree, but of 
smaller size, not generally exceeding 20 feet in height, 
and branching near the root, so as to have no main 
stem of considerable height. When a shrub is of small 
size and much branched, it is often called a bush. 

Shrubby Trefoil. (Bot) See Preria. 

Shude, (shood.) (Com.) The husks and refuse of rice, 
employed as an ingredient in the adulteration of oil- 


cake. 

Shuster, (shoos'tiir,) a city of Persia, C. of p. Khuzistan, 
on the Karoon, 50 m. E.S.E. of Shus. Pop. 25,000. 

Shuttle, (shii’d.) [From A.8. scyttel.] (Mech.) An 
instrument used by weavers for shooting the thread of 
the woof from one side of the cloth to the other, be- 
tween the threads of the warp, in weaving. 

Si, (se.) [It.] (Mus.) The seventh sound added by Le 
Maire to the notes of the diatonic scale of Guido. It is 
the same as B. 

Sialidee, (si-dl’ede.) (Zodl.) The Corydalis fam., com- 
prising neuropterous insects of moderate or very great 
size, with large heads, large jaws, and square thoracic 
wings. They frequent the neighborhood of water, in 
which they pass the larva state. 

Sialogogue, (si-dl’o-gdg.) [From Gr. sialon, saliva, and 
aqégos, a leading.) (Afed.) One of a class of medicines 
which produce an increased flow of saliva, as sorrel, to- 
bacco, &c. 

Siam, (s?’dm,) an extensive kingdom of S.E. Asia, im 
Further India, of which peninsula it occupies the heart, 
lies bet. N. Lat. 4°-20°, E. Lon. 96°-102°, and is b. N. by 
Laos and the Shan Country, E. by Annan, 8. by the 
Gulf of Siam, and W. by Pegu, Tenasserim, and Bur- 
mah. Its length is about 1,100 m., and {te breadth 350. 
Estim. area, 250,000 sq. m. The surface is mountainous, 
and in many parts is covered entirely by swamps and 
jungles. Soil fertile, being drained by the river Menam 
and its tributaries— streams that intersect the centre 
of the country, and inundate the basin through whieh 
they flow during the latter half of each year. Forests 
of valuable timber yield teak, sandal, rose, and other 
hard woods, great quantities of which are exported 
from the ports of Bangkok, Meeklong, Paknam, aad 
Paklat. The staple agricultural products include 
pepper, tobacco, sugar, dourra, coffee, sago, gums, 
numerous varieties of fine fruits. The pp. exports, be- 
sides timber and metals, are ivory, betel, opium, 
spices, gums, canes, &c. Duties are levied upon 
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products which leave the country. S. is 
vided into 41 provs., each governed by a phaja, or officer 
of state. 0. Bangkok. The monarchy is absolute and 
hereditary, and there are two kings: of whom the first 
is the actual reigning sovereign; the second receiving 
one-third of the revenue, and exercising the adminis- 
trative functions of chief minister. Buddhism is the 
dominant form of religion, and the pagodas of S. are the 
finest of all Indian temples. Within the last few years, 
the king has raised a small regular army officered by 
Europeans; and, in time of war, the entire adult popu- 
lation are liable to be called out for military service. 
The navy consists of one S-gun corvette, and 6 gun- 
boats, with others in course of construction. The mer- 
eantile marine of the kingdom possesses 88 vessels (3 
of which are steamers) of a total tonnage of 38,645. 
Value of exports in 1870, $7,463,743 ; imports, $6,704,344. 
Bhe Siamese, both men and women, go almost naked, 
having only a piece of calico or silk girded round their 
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KING OF SIAM. 


waists; but the better sort wear rich garments (Fig. 
592). The men are of an olive color, with little beard; 
but the women are of a straw complexion. They have 
been said to excel in the fabrication of gold, in fire- 
works, and in miniature-paiuting; but in mechanical 
ingenuity they are decidedly interior to the natives of 
China and Cochin-China. Little of a reliable character 
is known of the early history of S. The foundation of 
Ayuthia, its former cap., dates from 1350, and in the 
16th cent. its territorial rule extended from the Cam- 
bedia River as far 8. as the Strait of Malacca. In 1782 
the existing dynasty mounted the throne, and in 1855-6, 
treaties were effected with the U. States, England, and 
France, which have largely facilitated foreign trade, 
opened out the resources of the country, and generally 
been the means of introducing many of the arts and 
Manners of the Western nations among the Siamese 
people. For the tributary States of Laos, see SHAN 
Gountry. Pop. estim. at 6,300,000. 
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Si’am, (Gulf of,)a great arm of the Indian 
500 m. in length, and 300 in breadth. It lies bet, Lower 
Siam and Cambodia, bet. N. Lat. 70-149, and E. Lon. 
990-1059. 

Siamese, (si’a-meez.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Siam : — used also in the plural. 

Siberia, och errr a country of Asia, comprehending 
the principal Asiatic part of the Russian empire. It 
extends 3,500 m. from E. to W., and 1,200 from N. to 8, 
embracing a fourth part of the Asiatic continent, bet. 
Lat. 45° and 78° N. and Lon. 60° E. and 170° W., hav- 
ing N. the Arctic Ocean, E. the Sea of Kamtschatka and 
the N. Pacific Ocean, 8. the Sea of Okhotsk, China, and 
Independent Tartary, and W. European Russia. See 
RUSSIA. 

Sibley, (sib’le,) in Minnesota, a 8. co.; area, 600 sq. m.; 
C. Henderson. 

Sibyls, (sib’/lz.) [From L. sibylla.] (Antig.) Certain 
women who pretended to be endowed with a prophetic 
spirit. They resided in various parts of Persia, y: mmea- 
and Italy, and were consulted on all important occa- 
sions. They delivered oracular answers, and, as it is 
pretended, wrote certain prophecies on leaves in ve 
which are called Sibylline verses; but these Sibylline 
oracles Seom to have been composed to answer politi- 
cal purposes. The number of S., according to Farro, 
was ten. The most celebrated were the & of Cuma, 
said to have been consulted by Æneas ; and the S. who 
offered her books to Tarquin the Proud. The Romans 
kept these books with infinite care; and had recourse 
to them, on great occasions, with the utmost credulity. 

Sicard, ROCH AMBROISE CUCURRON, (se-kahr’,) a French 
abbé, B. near Toulouse. He effected various improve- 
ments in the method of teaching deaf-mutes, and wrote 
a Theory of Signs therefor. D. 1822. 

Sicilian Vespers, (se-sil'ydn věspůrz.) (Hist. 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX., king o 
France, having seized Sicily by virtue of a grant from 
Pope Alexander IV., the natives rose against the 
French the day after Easter, March 30, 1282. The 
massacre which ensued commenced at Palermo, ex- 
tended to Messina and other parts of the island, and is 
known in history as the Sicilian Vespers. 

Sicily, (sis’e-/e,) (anc. TRINACRIA,) a large and fine island 
of the Mediterranean, constituting the 8.W. portion of 
the kingdom of Italy, divided from the mainland b 
the Strait of Messina, bet. N. Lat. 36° 30’-38° 15’, E. 
Lon. 12° 25’-15° 40’. Area, 10,425 sq. m. In form it re- 
sembles an irregular triangle of 180 m.in length by 
120 in width. A mountain-chain intersects the N. 
portion of the island from E. to W., the culminating 
point of which is the volcano of Mt. Etna, 10,900 feet 
above the sea. The soil of S. is highly fertile, and 
productive of excellent cereals, vegetables, and fruits. 
Its minerals include coal, iron, marble, copper, salt, 
several varieties of precious stones; and sulphur in im- 
mense quantities is exported abroad. S. is divided into 
7 provs., with Palermo for its cap. The other chief 
places are Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Alicata, Caltani- 
setta, Marsala, and Girgenti. This island in former 
times was colonized in succession by the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Carthaginians, and Romans; it next came un- 
der Saracenic, Norse, and Norman rule; and underwent 
numerous changes of masters until 1734, when it be- 
came united as a monarchy along with Naples, under 
the style and title of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
Garibaldi landed on its coast in 1860, and made it the 
base of his successful operations against the Neapoli- 
tan rule. 

Sicyos, (sis’e-os,) or Sycios. (Bot.) A genus of climb- 
ing plants, O. Cucurbitacee. S. angulatus, the Cucum- 
ber-root of N. America, has a root and seed which are 
bitter and diuretic. 

Siddons, Sarak, (sid'dinz,) the most eminent of Eng- 
lish tragediennes, Was a member of the famous Kem- 
ble family, B. at Brecon, 1755. She made her first ap- 
pearance at Drury Lane Theatre in 1775, and retired in 
1812, after having attained an almost unexampled 
fame. Lady Macbeth was her leading character. D. 1881. 

Sidereal, (si-de’re-al.) [From L. sidereus, pertaini 
to the stars.) (Ast.) Pertaining to the stars. A 
day is the time in which any star appears to revolve 
from the meridian to the meridian again, which is 23 
hours 56 minutes and 4°09 seconds. The S. year is the 
time in which the earth performs a complete revolu- 
tion, relatively to the fixed stars, in its orbit, which is 
365°2563612 mean solar days, or 865 ds. 6 hrs. 9 m. 9°6 
sec. It is 20 min. 19°9 sec. longer than the tropical year. 

Siderite, (sid’ir-it.) [From Gr, sidéros,iron.] (Afin.). 
Sparry iron-ore, or native carbonate of iron. 

Sideritis, (si-d‘r'e-tis.) (Bot.) The Iron-worts, a gen. 
of plants, O. Laminacee, so called from the ferruginous 
color of ite flowers. 
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Siderography, (sid-er-cg’rah-fe.) [From Gr. sidéros, 
iron, and graphe, I write.) The art or practice of en- 
graving on steel, by mesus of which impressions may 
bo transferred from a steel plate tu a steel cylinder, in 
a rolling press constructed on a peculiar principle. 

Sideroxylon, (sid-er-cks’e-lon.) (Bot) The Iron- 
wood,a gen. of the O. Supotacer, embracing Letween 
thirty and forty species, distributed through both hemi- 
epheres, but very rarely extending beyoud the limits 
of the tropics. The majority are trees, some attuibing 
a large size, with alternate generally veiny leaves, and 
axillary clusters of usually whitish flowers, succeeded 
by roandish berries about the size of cherries, in which 
are from one tu three seeds. 

Sidmouth, (sidintith,) u seaport and fashionable wa- 
tering-place, on the coast of co. Devon, Englaud, 13 m. 
E.8.E. of Exeter. Pop. 11,6:9. 

Sid’ney, Siz PHILIP, an English soldier and author, B. 
in Kent, 1554, was a nephew of the celebrated Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and became the “ Payard ” 
of hie age and country. Appointed governor of Flush- 
ing in 1585, he aided the Dutch in their struggle against 
the Spaniards, took Axel, and fell on the field of Zut- 
phen, 1586. Hisa poetical works evince high merit; the 
chief of them being the celebrated pastorul Arcadia, 
and The Defence of Poesie. 

Bid’/mey, in Olio, a town, C. of Shelby co., 712 m, N.W. 
of Columbus. 

Sidon, in Palestine. Sece SAIDA. 

Sidra («’drah,) (Gulf of,)a great arm of the Medi- 
terraneun Sea, bet. N. Lat. J0O-Uu°, E. Lon. 15-219. It 
lies to the W. of Barca. 

Siege, (s¢).) [Fr.] ( Mil.) The encampment of an army 
before a fortified place, with a design to take it. A S. 
differs from a blockade, for in aS. the investing army 
approaches the fortified pluce toattack and reduce it 
by force; but ina blockade. the army secures all the 
avenues tothe place to intercept all supplies, and waits 
till famine reduces the besieged to surrender. — To raise 
the S., is to abandon the attack and the works thrown 
up against a place. 

Siena, (se-a’nuh,) or Sienna, a handsome city 
Central Italy, C. of a p. of samo name, 30 m. 8.E. 
Florence. Pop. 27,615. 

Sierra, (se-dr’ruh,) a term used fora hill, or chain of 
hills; particularly in Spain, the west coast of Africa, 
and the coasts of Chili and Peru. 

Sier’ra, in California, a N E. co., adjoining Nevada; 
area, 100 sq. m.; C. Downieville. 

Sierra de la Platte, (-pidt,) a range of mountains 
iu the S.c.of Utak Ter., in N. Lat. 38°, W. Lon. 57-590. 
Sierra Leone, (-/a-o'ne,) an English colony on the 
W. coast of Africa, in N. Lat. 8° 30’, W. Lon. 139 15’. It 
consists of a peninsula terminating in u cape, and b. 
N. by a river, both of the same name. Area, 403 sq. m. 
Roil, fertile. Climate, very unhealthy. C. Freetown. 
This settlement was purchased in 1787, by the British 
— a place of abode for liberated negroes. Pop. 

197. 

Siler’ra Madre, (mah'dr,) the name of the central 
chain of the Rocky Mts., Mexico, extending bet. N. 
Lat. 19-2i°: and, also, of the chief W. range, in New 
Mexico, bet. N. Lat. 34-38°, 

Sierra More’na, in Spain. See Morena. 

Sierra Nevada, (na-vah'dah,) in Spain, a chain of 
mts., extending from the 8. of Granada to the p. of Al- 
meria, E. They have a length of 60 m., and ure 25 m. 
in width. Mulhacen, the chief summit, is 11,678 ft. 
above the sea. — In Ca/tfornia, a mountaip-chain in a 
N. direction from the Coast Mts. in Los Angeles co., to 
the Cuscade Range in Oregon. Its highest point attains 
an elevation of 16,000 ft. above the sen. 

Sierra Soledad, (301: ¢-diid’,} in New Merico, a range 
of mountains in the S. portion of the State, lying bet. 
N. Lat. 32-349, W. Lon. 106° 30’. 

Sieyes, EMMANUEL JOSEPH, COMTF, (se-a-yds’,) [generally 
styled the Assé Sieyès,) a French publicist, B. at 
Fréjus, 1748, produced in 1789 a famous pamphlet en- 
titled What is the Third Estate? which largely furthered 
the cause of the Revolution, and procured his election 
to the States-General, where he became one of the chiefs 
of the Radical party in the Constituent Assembly. In 
1792, while a member of the Convention, he voted for 
the death of Louis XVI.; became a member of the Coun- 
cilof Five Hundred in 1795, and of the Directory in 
1799. He acted with Bonaparte in the events of the 
18th Brumaire, and became associated with him and 
Roger Ducos in the Consulate. D. 1836. 

Sigel, FRANz, (se’gel,)an American general, B. in Baden, 
1824, became minister of war during the revolution in 
that country in 1848, and in 1850 emigrated to the U. 
States. In 1861, while holding a commission of colonel 
of volunteers, S. defeated a Confederate force at Car- 
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thage, Miesonri, and in Angust of the samo yaar became 
briyudier-gen. He distinguished himself in the com- 
mand of a division at the battle of Pea Ridge, in 1862, 
and afterwards served under General Pope in Virgini 
where he shared in the second battle of Bull Run, an 
was defeated at New Market in 1864. 

Sight, (sit) l from A. 8. gestht,) or Vision. (Phystol.) 
The action of seeing. The sight is one of the five senses, 
and the eye is its organ. See EYE. — (Com.) The pre- 
sentment of a bill of exchange. They are sometimes 
drawn payable at might, thut is at the time when they 
are presented to the drawee; and at others made payable 
a specified number of days after sight. 


Sigillaria, (sij-U-la’re-uh.) (From L. sigilla, a small 


sgeal.) (Pul.) An extinct gen. of fossil plants, found in 
the coal-measures, and deriving their name from tbe 
leaf-scars imprinted upon the stems after the manner 
of seals. 

Sigismund, (sij’iz-mund,) son of the Emperor Charles 
1V., B. 136%, ascended the Hungarian throne in 1387, 
and in 1206 suffered a great defent at the hands of the 
Turks under Bajazct, at Nicopolis. In 1410, he was 
elected to the imperial throne of Germany, and, by 
basely betraying John Huss (g. v.) into the hands of his 
enemies, excited the hostility of the Bohemians, by 
whose leader, Ziska, he was several times defeated in 
the field. D. 1437. 

Sigismuand, kivg of Poland, B. 1466, s. his father, 

asimir IV., in 1507, and successfully warred against 
the Russians, Wallachs, and Muldavians. D. 1548.— S. 
II. (Augustus), B. 1518, s. his father, the preceding sover- 
eign. He annexed Lithuania and Livonia to his do- 
minions, favored the Protestant faith, and munificently 
encouraged arts and letters. D. 1572.— S. III., B. 1566, 
a Swedish prince, was in 1587 elected king of Poland, 
and in 1594 added to his monarchy the throne of Swe- 
den. He was, however, compelled to renounce the lat- 
ter on account of his predispusition to favor the Roman 
Catholic religion. In 1610 he invaded Russia, and 
placed hie son Ladislaus on the throne, which the lat- 
ter was not long suffered to retain. S., who was con- 
stantly involved in foreign wars, was compelled to cede 
to Gustavus Adolphus a great part of E. Russia and 
Livonia. D. 1632. 

Sigma, (sig’mah,) the name of the letter Sin the Greek 
alphabet ; characterized thus, 2, o, ¢. 

Sign, (sin.) [From L. signum.] In a ponora sense, & 
visible token or representation of anything. Also any 
motion, appearance, or event which indicates the exist- 
ence or approach of something else.— ( Ast.) The twelfth 
part of the ecliptic. On account of the precession of the 
equinoxes, the positions of the constellations in the 
heavens no longer correspond with the divisions of the 
ecliptic of the same name, but are now considerably in 
advance of them. See ZoDIAC. 

Signals, (sig’ndiz.) [Fr.] Certain signs agreed upon 
between parties at a distance, for the purpose of con- 
veying instantaneous information, orders,&c. S. are par- 
ticularly useful in the navigation of fleets, and in naval 
engagements. They are made by the admiral or com- 
mander-in-chief of a squadron, either in the day or by 
night, whether for sailing, fighting, or the better security 
of the merchant ships under their convoy. —Day-S. are 
usually made by the sails, by flags and pendants, or guns; 
night-S. by lanterne disposed in certain figures, rocketa, 
or the firing of guns; fog-S., by guns, drums, bells, &c. 
There are S.of evolution addressed to a whole fleet, toa 
division, or toa squadron; & of movements to particular 
ships; and S of service, general or particular. The & 
used in the army are usually made by the firing of can- 
non or the soundof trumpet. Balloons, rockets, or sema- 
phores, placed from distance to distance, are also used. 

Signature, (sig’na-tiir.) [From L. signo, to impress 
with a seal.) A sigu-manual, or the name of a person 
subscribed in his own haudwriting to any paper or in- 
strument.—(/Y¥int.) A letter or figure, placed at the 
foot of the first page in each sheet, to denot> its order, 
and to guide the binder in folding, gathering, and col- 
lating them. —( Mus.) The collec ion of flats and sharps 
which follow the key, or clef, at the beginning of the 
staff to which they belong: they affect oll the notes of 
the same letter in the movement. 

Signor, (sén’ydr.) [From L. senior.) An appellation 
prefixed as a mark of respect to Italian proper names 
of persons; corresponding with the English Mr. Its 
feminine form is Signora, as applied to matrons; Sig- 
norina, where unmarried ladies are in question :— being 
thus equivalent to the English Mrs. and Miss. 

Sigourney, Lypta HUNTLEY, (sig’tir-ne,) an American 
poetess, B. at Norwich, Conn., in 1791; p. 1865. Poca- 
hontus and The Aborigines of America sre among her 
most popular productions. 

Sikhs, (seeks.) [From Sansk. sthya, followers.] (Ethnol.) 
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A proud, martial, and intelligent people of Hindostan,{ by exposure to the air. S. forms three oxides, only one 


originally descended from a religious sect who professed | of which is anhydrous; this is the di-oxide or — v. 
a sort of mixed Islamitic and Brahman belief. For cen- | Siliqae, (sii’eek.) [From L. sigua, a pod.) (Bot.) The 


turies they inhabited the Punjab, and, after the fall of 
the Mogul empire, became an independent nation that, 
under their great prince, Runjeet Singh, proved the 
must formidable antagonists to British rule in India. 
After years of sanguinary warfare, they were compelled 
to submit in 13849. 
Bilenales, (sil-e-na'l-es.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exrogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, a free central placenta, an exter- 
nal embryo covered round a little mealy albumen, and 
more than one carpel completely combined into a com- 
pound carpel. 
Bilene. (si-le’ne.) ( Bot.) The Campions, an extensive gen. 
of herbaceous planta, O. — From their 
viscidity, many species are popularly called Catch-fly or 
Fly-bane. 
Silenus, (si-le’niis.) (Myth.) A companion of Bacchus 
who is generally represented as intoxicated, and who 
was believed to have the gift of prophecy. 
Silesia, (si-le’shah,) an important p. of Prussia, lying 
bet. N. Lat. 49° 40/-52°, E. Lon. 14° 25’-18° 12, is D. N. 
by the grand-duchy of Posen, W. by Poland, 8. by Aus- 
trian Silesia, Moravia, and Bobemia (from which coun- 
tries it is divided by the Riesengebirge Mts.), and W. 
by the kingdom of Saxony, and p. of: Brandenburg. 
Area, 15,711 sq. m. Surface generally level, except 
toward the 8. and 8.W. Soil highly fertile, and rich in 
minerals, and drained by the Oder, Neisse, and other 
rivers. C. Breslau. This p., after various vicissitudes, 
fell under the rule of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hun- 
gary, in 1478, and passed as an appanage to the empire 
of Germany in 1526. After witnessing the principal 
battles of the Seven Years’ War being fought on her 
soil, the greater part of S. was ceded to Prussia by 
treaties, the last of which was confirmed in 1763. Pop. 
3,585,752. — Site’sla (AUSTRIAN) comprehends that por- 
tion of the above Po included in its ancient limits, which 
remained to the house of Austria, after the cession of 
the other divisions to Prussia. Area, 1,988 aq. m.; C. 
Troppau. Pop. 513,352. 
Silhouette, (sil-co-ét’.) [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) The de- 
lineation or representation of the profile of an object 
filled in with a black color, with the prominent fea- 
tures or lines delicately lightened, and the shadows 
strengthened by being touched with gum. 
Bilica, (sil’e-kah,) or Siticic Acip. [From L. silex, flint.) 
(Min. and Chem.) An oxide of silicon, which in its 
present state is the transparent and colorless variety of 
quartz known as rock-crystal. As prepared artificiaNy 
in the anhydrous state, it forms a white powder, insolu- 
ble in water, and in all acids except hydrofluoric acid. 
It dissolves, however, in alkalies, especially in heating; 
it requires a very high temperature to fuse it, but melts 
to a transparent glass before an air-gas blow-pipe, sup- 
plied with air from a double-action bellows, worked by 
a treadle. When heated with an alkaline carbonate it 
causes an evolution of carbonic acid, and melts to a per- 
fectly transparent glass. When prepared artificially S. 
unites with water and forms a gelatinous hydrate which 
is much more soluble than anhydrous S., and by dial- 
yzing a solution of an alkaline silicate in excess of hydro- 
chloric acid, Graham has obtained a clear solution of S. 
in water. Hydrate of S. is found native as opal and also 
as a white chalky deposit. S. possesses the property 
of an acid, and, owing to its being non-volatile at a very 
high temperature, it displaces most of the other acids 
from their combinations; when united with bases these 
compounds:are called sthcates, and their chemistry is i 
the highest degree intricate. Many metallic silicates 
occur abundantly in the mineral kingdom, forming, in 
fact, the greater part of the earth’s crust; they are 
mostly fusible, an@ ire all insoluble in water with the 
exception of the alkaline silicates; they are all decom- 
posed by hydrofluoric acid, but othee mineral acids exert 
very various solvent powers upon them. Form, SiQe. 
— S e (Chem.) See SILICA. 
Silicon, (sil’e-kon,) or Sinicium. [See Siuica.] (Chem.) 
An element which forms the basis of silica. It is ob- 
tained in the free state with great difficulty. At. weight 
21; Symbol Si. It exists in three different conditions: 
1. Amorphous, as uw dull brown powder, insoluble in 
water ; 2. Graphitoidal, obtained by heating amorphous 
silicon to a high temperature out of contact with air. 
Wohler bas obtained it by another process in crystals; 
3. Orystalline, or adamantine, in which state it has the 
ferm of long needle-shaped crystals, having a dark 
fron-gray color, and exhibiting jridescence like that 
of iron glance. At a temperature near the melting- 
point of cast-iron, S. melts, and may be cast in a mould; 
the castings have a brilliant surface, and are not altered 


lung pod-like fruit of Crucifers or Brassicaceæ, consist- 
ing of a pair of valves applied to a frame on which the 
seeds w 


Silistrin, (se-listre-ch,) a fortified city of Turkey im 


Europe, p. Bulgaria, on the Danube, 63 m. E.N.E. of 
Rustchuk. This place sustained a memorable siege in 
1854, when it was resolutely defended by the Turks 
under Omer Pasha, who compelled the Russians to re- 
tire with heavy loss. Pup. 20,000. 


Silk, and Silk-worm, (silk-.) [A. 8. seolc.] (Zed. 


and Manuf.) Silk is a well-known species of glossy 
thread, spun by the caterpillar of various species of the 
gen, Bombyx (see BomBycip2), of which Bombyz mori, 
the Silk-worm, which feeds, as every one knows, on the 
leaves of the white mulberry, or, when they cannot be 
obtained, on those of the black mulberry or lettuce. 
The Silk-worm remains in its larva state about six 
weeks, changing its skin four times during that period, 
und, like other caterpillars, abstaining from food for 
sume time before each change. When full grown, it 
entirely ceases to feed, and begins to form itself a louse 
envelopment of silken fibres in some convenient spot 
which it has chosen for that purpose, and afterwards 
proceeds tu enwrap itself in a much closer covering, 
forming an oval yellow silken case or ball about the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, in which it changes to a chrys- 
alis, and atter lying thus enclosed about fifteen days, 
gives birth to the Moth. This, however, is always care- 
fully prevented when these insects are reared for the 
purpose of commerce, the Moth greatly injuring the 
silk of the ball by discharging a quantity of colored 
fluid before it leaves the cell. The 8ilk-worm, when first 
hatched, is black, and does not exceed in length one- 
fourth of an inch. The desire for food is the first symp- 
tom it exhibits of life,and at this period it is more 
active than at anyother. When about eight days have 
elapsed after its hatching, its head becomes considera- 
bly enlarged, and it turns sick, refuses food, and re- 
mains in a state of lethargy for about three days. This 
sickness would appear to arise from the pressure of 
the animal’s skin, which has become too tight fur the 
increased bulk of its body. Indeed, the very great dif- 
ference in the size of the worm, from the beginning to 
the end of its caterpillar state, is so great, that nature 
has furnished it with several skins, each of which it 
casts in succession. Another species of Silk-worm, 
Bombyx cynthia, which feeds on the Atlanthus glandulosa, 
has been lately introduced from China into Europe, 
where it seems to succeed well. In a state of nature 
everything now remains quiet till the pupa becomes a 
moth. Where the insect is bred as an article of trade, 
the ball is taken from the mulberry-tree in the condi- 
tion at which it is now described to be, and the S., 
W., having been killed by beat, is unwound. If the 
animal were left to itself it would force ita way through, 
and spoil the S. As soon as the worms have produced 
their balls, or cocoons, they become an article of com- 
merce, for in those countries where S. is cultivated, few 
persons reel off their cocoons, but sell them to others, 
who make this operation a separate business. The S., as 
formed by the worn, is so very fine that, if each ball, or 
cocoon, were reeled separately, it would be totally unfit 
for the purpose of the manufacturer; in the reeling, 
therefore, the ends of several eocoons are joined and 
reeled together out of warm water, which, softening 
their natural gum, makes them stick together so as to 
form one strong thread. — The first S. known in Europe 
appears to have been brought from China; for, though 
a trade in S. began in a very early age, it was not before 
A. D. 555 that the arts of raising the worms and working 
the silk were known to the Western world. When S. was 
first introduced into Rome it was so costly that it sold 
for its weight in gold, and was only used by a few ladies 
of the patrician rank. In the beginning of the reign 
of Tiberius, a law was passed that no man should dis- 
grace himself by the effeminate practice of wearing 
silken garments; but Heliogabalus broke this law by 
wearing a dress composed wholly of silk. The example 
was quickly followed, and from the capital the practice 
soon extended to the provinces. Greece was distin- 
guished not only for the rearing of the Silk-worm, but 
for the skill and success with which the manufacture 
was carried on by the inhabitants of Thebes, Corinth, 
&c. In time it spread to Italy; and in 1480 it wasjin- 
troduced into France, the city of Lyon being still, up 
to the present time, the great European mart for silk 
manufacture. The cultivation and production of S. was 
cemmenced in the United States at a very early period + 
but it is only half a century since the first mill its 
America for making sewing-sills was erected in Mane 
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field, Connecticut, and the first S. made by machinery 
was also turned there in 1829. There are now many 
manufactories at Paterson, N.J.,at Philadelphia, and in 
the States of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
&c. In California, the cultivation of S. began on a large 
scale in 1869, and promises to be very remunerative. — 
S. changes its name as its manufacture progresses. 
When wound off the cocoons, it is raw &; when one 
of the reeled threads is twisted to give it strength, it is 
singles ; when two or more threads are twisted together, 
it is tram, and is generally used as the “shoot,” or 
“weft ;” when two or more singles are twisted together, 
in a direction contrary to their own twist, it is thrown 
S.; the process is called organzining, the S. thus manu- 
factured organzine, and it serves fur the “ web” of the 
best S stuffs. The S. which the Silk-worm first forms, 
by throwing the thread in different directions, and also 
that from any cause not reeled off, is floss [Fr. filoselle], 
and is used for carding and spinning. 

Silk-cotton Tree. (Bot.) The common name of the 
gen. Bomuax, q. v. 

Silk-throwsten, (-thrés‘tiir.) (Munuf.) A person 
engaged in spinning, winding, and throwing silk fibres 

reparatory to their being woven. 

Sill, (sil.) (From A.8. syl.) (Arch.) The horizontal 
piece or slab of stone or timber, placed at the foot of a 
doorway, or at the bottom of a window-frame. 

Silliman, BENJAMIN, (sil’le-mdn,) an American natu- 
ralist, B. in Connecticut, 1779, graduated at Yale Coll., 
in 1796, and entered upon the professorship of chemis- 
try there in 1804, in which position he gained great 
celebrity, both as an experimentalist and as a popular 
lecturer. In 1818 he founded The American Journal of 
Science and Arts, the first of its kind in the U. States, 
D. 1864. His son Benjamin suc. his father at Yale. 
B. 1816, D. 1885. 

Silphium, (stl’fetim.) (Bot) A gen. of stout peren- 
nial plants, O. Asteracex, natives of the U. States. The 
Compass-plant, S. lactniatum, is said to present the faces 
of its leaves uniforinly North and South. The plant is 
also known as Pilot-weed, Polar-plant, Rosin-weed, and 
Turpentine-weed — the latter names from the abundant 
resin exuded by its stems, which grow toa height of 
three to six feet, as well as by the leaves, which are 
ovate in outline, and deeply pinnatifid, the segments 
being again divided. & perfoliatum gets the name of 
Cup-plent, because the winged stalks of its opposite 
leaves are united together so as to form a cup with the 
stem in its centre. 

Silt, (stlt.) [From Swed. sylta, to put in brine.) A de- 
posit of mud, sand, or fine earth found at the bottom 
of standing or running water. 

Silures, (s’loorz.) (Anc. Hist.) The tribe of Britons 
who inhabited South Wales. 

Silurian System, (si-loo’re-dn.) (Geol.) A series of 
formations, belonging to the primary period, so named 
by Sir Roderick Murchison from having been studied 
by him in part of Wales and some contiguous English 
counties, which were once inhabited by the Silures. It 
comprises the oldest fossiliferous strata as yet known 
to geologists. 

Siluridse, (si-loo’re-de.) (Zu) The Cat-fish family, 
comprising fishes readily distinguished from all other 
abdominal malacopterygians by the absence of scales, 
the skin being either naked or covered with large bony 
plates. The head in most cases is large, depressed, and 
with several fleshy filaments. Ina majority of cases, 
the first ray of the dorsal and pectoral has a strong 
spine, which is so articulated that the fish can bring it 
close to the body, or immovably extend it, thus consti- 
tuting it a dangerous weapon. The species abound in 
nearly all fresh waters. 

Silvas, (sil’vahz.) [Sp., from L. silva, a wood.) In S. 
America, the name given to a certain tract of country, 
densely wooded, and abounding in the tropical forms of 
both vegetable and animal life. It occupies an area 
estimated at 1,000,000 sq. m. on either side of the river 
Amazons and its chief tributaries. 

Silver, (sil’vir.) (From A. S. seolfer.] ( ) A 
brilliant white metal which was known to the ancients. 
At. weight 108. Symbol Ag., from the Lat. Argentum. 
Sp. gr. 10°43. It crystallizes in cubes. It melts at a 
heat estimated at about 1000°. When melted, it ab- 
sorbs oxygen, and just before solidifying it evolves it 
with effervescence, causing spirting and projection of 
the metal. It is the best known conductor of electri- 
city and heat; its sp. heat is 0°057 ; it is extremely mal- 
leable and ductile, and has great tenacity ; it is not oxi- 
dized at the ordinary temperature, and is unaffected 
by any atmospheric agent, except sulphur compounds 
which are sometimes present. It is found eifher in the 
native state or as sulphide or chloride. It also occurs 
in small quantities in galena, gray copper ore, pyrites, 
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and other minerals, and frequently in sufficient quan- 
tity to pay for extraction. It is usually produced on 
the large scale by fusing its ore with a lead compound, 
and then cupelling, or by amalgamation with mercury. 
It is also sometimes extracted in the wet way as chlo- 
ride and sulphate. The principal compounds of silver 
which require notice are the following : — Chloride of 
Silver (AgCl) occurs native as horn silver in waxy 
masses, possessing a sp. gr. of 9'4, and of a pearl-gray 
colur when freshly cut, turning brown on exposure to 
light. It melts at about 500° to a thin yellowish liquid 
solidifying toa horny mass. It is reduced to the metal- 
lic state by zinc or iron in the presence of water. 
Freshly preeipitated chloride of silver is of a pure 
white color, but it quickly acquires a dark grayish- 
violet tint on exposure to light, more rapidly if free ni- 
trate of silver is present. This reaction forms the basis 
of several photographic processes.— Jodide of Silver 
(AgI) is occasionally found native as iodargyrite in hex- 
agonal crystals of a yellowish-green color. It may be 
repared artificially by adding a soluble iodide to a so- 
ution of nitrate of silver; it then falls down as an in- 
soluble primrose-yellow precipitate, which, in the pres- 
ence of nitrate of silver, is colored decp greenish-gray 
on exposure to light. Many reducing agents which 
have no action on iodide of silver before it is exposed 
to light will readily reduce it to the metallic state if it 
has been exposed for a very few seconds only to day- 
light. Several photographic processes are based upon 
this reaction. Iodide of silver is insoluble in water 
aud dilute aeids, and almoet so in ammonia; it dissolves 
in concentrated solution of iodide of potassium, iu hy- 
pusulphite of sodium and cyanide of potassium. — Ox- 
ide of Silver. The principal oxide is the protoxide 
(Ags0), which is a dark-brown powder very slightly 
soluble in water, but sufficiently so to communicate to 
itan alkaline reaction; it is easily reduced to the me- 
tallic state by substances which absorb oxygen; many 
substances, such as creosote, taking fire when dropped 
upon it. Oxide of silver is a powerful base, neutraliz- 
ing acids and forming with them well defined salts. 
They are for the most part insoluble or sparingly solu- 
ble in water, although the nitrate, chlorate, per-chlo- 
rate, fluoride, and some organic salts are soluble. The 
most important salts of silver will be mentioned under 
the respective acids. — Silver is found in different parts 
of the earth; but it is in the centre of the Andes, in 
situations which, though exposed to the perpendicular 
rays of the sun, are constantly covered with snow, that 
nature has most abundantly distributed this metal. 
The silver-mines of Mexico and Peru far exceed in 
value the whole of the European and Asiatic mines; 
for we are told by Humboldt that three of them, in the 
space of three centuries, afforded 316,023,883: pounds 
troy of pure silver; and he remarks that this quan- 
tity would form a solid globe of silver 91,206 Eng- 
‘lish feet in diameter. The most important silver-mines 
of Europe at present are those of Saxony, Hungary, 
and the Hartz. The most notable mining districts 
opened in the 19th century have been the placer dis- 
trict of San Francisco, in Sonora, in 1803; the Mil- 
kowka placers in Siberia, in 1816; the silver district of 
Fresuillo. in 1824; the silver district of Chafiarcillo, 
Chili, in 1832; the silver district of Guadalupe y Caloo, 
in 1834; the silver district of Guadalcafial, in Spain, 
about 1830; the placers of the Altai Mountains, in 8i- 
beria, in 1830; the placers of the Sacramento basin, im 
1849; the placers of Australia, in 1851; the placers of 
New Zealand, in 1857; the placers of British Columbia, 
in 1858; the placers of Colorado, in 1859; the silver 
district of Washoe, in 1859; the Nevada fron-pan amal- 
gumation, in 1860; the silver and gold of Idaho, in 
1861; the placers of Montana, in 1862, &c. 
Silver, Free. The production of the silver dollar in 
the U. S. has been so stimulated under late coinage laws 
that vast numbers of them lie in the Treasury vaults. 
The recent check to this coinage has met with much 
opposition in the silver-producing and other Sta 
and a strong party in favor of free coinage of silver has 


arisan. 

Sil’ver-bell Tree. (Bot.) See HALESIA. 

Silvering, (sil'viir-ing.) (Art:.) The application 
of siPver-leaf to the surfaces of metals, glass, &c., 
or the art of covering the surfaces of bodies with a 
thin film of silver. Copper and brass are the metals 
on which the silverer most commonly operates. Whea 
silver-leaf is to be applied, the methods prescribed 
for, gold-leaf are suitable. See GILDINO. 

Simbirsk, (sim’birsk,)a city of European Russia, C. of 
a govt. of same name,on the Volga, 430 m. S.E. of Mos- 
cow; N. Lat. 54° 18’ 49”, E. bon. 48° 22/16”, . 24,837. 

Simeoe, (sim’ko,) a lake of Canada W., bet. o Onta- 
ric aad Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, inte which latter 
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it discharges {ts surplus waters. Length, 30 m.; maxi- 
‘mum breadth, 18 m. — A co. lying bet. the above lake 
8 eee Bay; area 1,797 sq. m.; C. Barrie. Pup. 


SIN 


That Simon, however, is said to be the person (called 
also Symeon) who succeeded James as bishop of Jerusa- 
lem (Euseb., Hist. Eccl., lib. iii. cap. 11), and if so, can- 
not have been an apostle. 


Gimarubacese, (-r00-ba'se-c.) An O. of plants, all.| Simmom, JuLzs, (se-mon’,) a French philosopher and 


Rutales,consist- 
ing of trees or 
shrubs, natives 
of hot coun- 
trices, and re- 
Waskable for 
the bitter taste 
of their bark. 
Stmearuba ama- 
ra, a native of 
the West Indies 
and Guiana, 
— the drug 

nown as Sim- 
aruba bark, 
which is,strictly 
speaking, the 
rind of the root. It is employed as a bitter tonic in di- 
arrhoea and dysentery, as well as in various forms of 
indigestion. In large doses, it is said to act as an 
emetic purgative and diaphoretic. 

Simeon, (sim’e-on.) (Script.) The second son of Jacob 
and Leah, gave his name to one of the Twelve Tribes, 
which dwelt to the N. of the territory occupied by the 
tribe of Judab. 

Sim’eon Stylites, (sfe-li'tez,) a religious fanatic, B. 
in Asia Minor, abt. 300 a. D.; D. 460. He derived his 
surname of Stylites (Gr. stylos, a pillar,] from his having 
passed nearly half a century of his life upon the sum- 
mits of pillars, where he preached to great crowds who 
came to listen to him and pay him reverence. 

Simiadere, (sim-uh-de.) [From L. simus, flat-nosed. } 

Zool.) A group of quadrumana, comprising the Old- 
orld monkeys proper, which, except the Lemuride, 
are characterized (Fig. 594) by oblique nostrils, which 





Fig. 593.—SIMARUBA AMARA. 





Fig. 594.— SKULL OF CHIMPANZEE. 


are near together, a human-like system of teeth, 32 in 
number, by the presence of cheek-pouches in many 
species, and by the absence, in all cases, of a prehep- 
sile tail. They comprise the highest of the Quadru- 
TAD, or those which bear the closest resemblauce to 
an. 
Simile, (sim’e-le.) [From Lat. similis, resembling. } 
Rhet.) A comparison of two things, which though dit- 


erent in some respects, agrec in others; by which cOm- | 


parison the character or qualities of a thing are illus- 
trated or presented in an impressive light. 

Similitaude, (se-mil’e-tad.) (From L. simiis, like to.] 
(Geom.) A term which indicates the relation existing 
between things similar to each other. 

Bimiri. (Bot.) See Hymen ma. 

Simms, WILLIAM GILLMORE, (simz,)an American novel- 
ist, B. at Charleston, S. C., 1806. In 1833 he commenced 
a succeesful literary career by tne publication of his 
fine poem Alaluntis,a Story of the Sea; and in course of 
succeeding years established his reputation as a popu- 
Jar novelist, by the works entitled Guy Rivers, The 
Femassee, The Partisan, Mcllichampe, &c. He was also 
ater of a History of South Curolina, and other works. 

. 1870, 

Simon, (St..) (si’mén,) an apostle of Jesus Christ. called 
the Canaanite or Zelote. He preached the gospel in 
Egypt, Libya, and Mauritania, and suffered martyrdom 
in Persia. He has been thonght — but this is very un- 
certain — the same with Simon, one of the “ brethren” 
of the Lord, believed to be the sons of Alpheus and 


statesman, B. at L'Orient, in 1814. In 1839 hes. Victor 
Cousin in the chair of metaphysica at the Sorbonne, 
and in 1848 became a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. In 1863 he entered the Corps Legislatif, to which 
body he was reélected in 1860. In the year following 
he was appointed Minister of Public Instruction in the 
govt. of Pres. Thiers. M. Simon has published Yudies 
on the Theodicea of Plato and Aristotle (1840); a History 
of the Schoolof Alexandria (1844-5); Natural Religon 
(1856), and The Liberty of Conscience (1857). 

'Simoniann, (si-mo’nednz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of 

ancient heretics; so called from their founder Simon 
Magus, or the magician, who lived in the time of the 
Apvusties, and pretended to be the great virtue and 
power of God, sent from heaven to earth. Their system 
was a compound of the philosophy of Plato, the my- 
thology of heathens, and the doctrines of Christianity. 
They believed in the transmigration of souls, and denied 
the resurrection of the body. They are considered the 
first heretics in the Church. 

Simonides, (si-mén't-deez,) a Greek poet who fiour- 
ished in the 5th century B. C. 

Simony, (sim'dn-~.) r. stmoine.) (Eccl. Law.) The 
illegal buying or selling ecclesiastical preferment; or 
the corrupt presentation of any one to a benefice for 
money or reward. The word is derived from the Simon 
Magus, the Chaldean, who, according to the Acts of the 
Apustles, wished to buy of them the power of working 
miracles. 

Simoom, (se-moom’.) (Bfeteor.) A hot, suffocating 
wind, that blows occasionally in Africa and Arabia, and 
is generated by the extreme heat of the parched deserts 
and sandy plains. Its approach is indicated by a redness 
in the air, and its fatal effects are to be avoided only by 
falling on the face aud holding the breath. See Sirocco. 

Simpheropol, (sim-f(r'c-pél.) a town of Russia tn 
Europe, C. of the govt. of the Crimea, 40 miles N.E. of 
Sebastopol. Pop. 14,000. 

Simplon, (The,) (sim’plawn(g,) one of the highest 
of the Italian Alps, dividing Piedmont from the Swiss 
canton of Valais, and reaching 11,541 ft. above the sea. 
An admirable road was constructed here by order of 
Napoleon, which formed one of the pp. means of com- 
munication between Italy and Switzerland, but it was 
superseded by the Mont Cenis railroad. 

Simpson, (sim’siin,) in Kentucky, a 8. co., adjoining 
Tennessee; area, 375 sq. m.; C. Franklin. 

— In Mississippi, a S. central co.; area, 726 sq. m.; C. 
Westville. 

Simulation, (#im-u-la’shtin.) [From L. simulatio; 
from semulo, I askume the appearance of.] The assump- 
tion of a deceitful appearance or character. It differs 
from dissimulation, inasmuch as it assumes a false char- 
acter, while dissimulation only conceals the true one; 
but both are justly designated by the word hypocrisy. 

Sinni, (si’nva.) (Anc. Geog.) The name of the chief 
mountain in the rugged tract between the arms of the 
Red Sea, on which the Law was given to Moses, and 
which is believed to be the present Mount Serbal, situ- 
ate between the Gulf of Suez and Akabab, and rising 
to a height of abt. 7,000 feet above the sea. 

Sinaloa, (scc-nah-lo’ah,) or CINALOA, a maritime p. of 
Mexico, lying upon the shore of the Gulf of California ; 
area, 35,721 sq.m.; C. Culiacan. Pop. 161,157. 

Sinapis, (si-nu'pis.) (Bot.) The Mustard, a gen. of 

' plants, O. Brussicaces, closely allied to Brassica. The 
Black Mustard, S. nigra, yields the greatest portion of 
the condiment so generally used in this country. The 
seeds are of a reddish-brown color. Mixed with those 
of S. alba (which are larger, and of a yellow color ex- 
ternally) they are crushed between rollers, and subse- 
quently pounded and sifted twice or oftener. From the 
residue left on the sieve a fixed oil is obtained by pres- 
sure. 

Sinapism, (sin’vh-pizm.) [From Gr. sinapismos, from 
sinapi. mustard.] (Med.) A mustard poultice; a mix- 
ture of mustard and vinegar, generally applied to the 
calves of the legs or soles of the feet as a stimulant, 
and employed in low states of fevers and other diseases. 

Sineciput, (sin‘se-put.) [L., corrupted from semtcaput, 
half the head.) (Anat.) The forepart of the head, reach- 
ing from the vertex to the eyes in mammals; and frum 
the vertex to the base of the beak in birds. 

Sinde. in Hindostan. See SCINDE. 

Sine, (sin.) [From L. sinus, a curved surface.) (Geom.) 
A right line drawn from one end of an arc perpendicu- 
Jar to the radius drawn to the other end. 


Mary the Virgin's sister (Malt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3).; Simecure, (sin’e-kir.) [From L. stnc-cura, without 
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solicitude.} A church benefice without cure, or care, | Siphanto, (se-fdn’lo,) an island of the Hellenic Archi- 


or guardianship of souls; as where there is a parish 
without church or inhabitants. The word is applied to 
any post that brings profit without labor. 

Bine Die, (sne di'e.) [L. without a day.) (Pol.) In 
legislative parlance, a phrase applied to the adjourn- 
ment of a debate, when no day is named upon which it 
is intended to be resumed. — ( Law.) A term applied to 
a defendant in a cause when judgment is given in bis 
favor, and he is allowed to go sine die, or dismissed the 
court. 

Bine qua non, (si’ne kwa nòn.) [L., without which 
not.) A phrase expressing a peremptory condition or 
compulsory obligation, necessary to the fulfilment of a 

romise or the performance of an action. 
mew, (sin'yoo.) (From A. S. sinu.) (Anat.) That in- 
tegument of the body which serves to attach a muscle 

PN (sing’gah-pdr,) an island of S.E. Asia, b 

ngapore, (si -põr,) an island of S.E. Asia, be- 
—— tü England, iag off the S. point of the Malay 

ninsula, from which it is cut off by a narrow strait ; 

. Lat. 1° 17’, E. Lon. 103° 50’. Length, 27 m.; breadth, 
12 m.; area, 275 sq.m. Ita town, of same name, is a 
seaport carrying on a most extensive foreign trade; ex- 
porting spices, gambier, sago, gutta-percha, camphor, 
coffer, dyewoods, tortoise-shell, &c. It became a Brit- 
ish settlement in 1819. Pop., including Penang and 
Malacca (Straits’ Settlement), 278,314. 

Sin’gie Entry. See Boox-Krepina. 

Sing Sing, (sing sing,) in New York, a town of West 
Chester co.,on the Hudson, 33 m. N.of New York city. 
Qne of the State prisons is located at this place. 


rt of Italy, p. An- 


Sinigaglia, (seen-e-gidl’yah,) asea 
. of tho city of An- 


cona, on the Adriatic, 16 m. W.N. 
cona. Pop. 10,876. 

Sinister, (sin'is-tür.) [L.,left.] (Her.) The left-handed 
side of a shield or escutcheon ony ae to dexter. 

Sinking-fumd, (singk’ing.) (Pol. Econ.) A fund 
provided from other funds for the gradual payment of 
the debt of a government or a corporation. 

Sinope, (se-no’pe.) (Turk. Sinub.]) A fortified Turkish 
seaport, in Asia Minor, on the S. coast of the Black Sea, 
75m. N.W. of Samsoun. It was bombarded by the 
Russians in 1853, and the Turkish fleet in the harbor 
destroyed. Pop. 10,000. 

Sinople, (sin’o-pl.) (Min.) A bright, brick-red, ferru- 
inous var. of jasper, obtained in Hungary. — ( Her.) 
he color green : —so styled in French heraldry. It 

corresponds with the English term rest. 

Sinter, (sin'tăr.) (Ger., a scale.) ( Miner.) A substance 
which appears under different forms and is variously 
designated. Culearenus S. ia a variety of carbonate of 
lime, composed of successive layers, concentric, plane, 
or undulated. Silicious S. is of a dull grayish-white 
color, and of a light, brittle, and fibrous texture. These 
two species of S. are deposited by hot mineral waters 
when they come to the surface of the earth. ine 
stlicious S. is whitish, with brown, black, or bluish 
spots, and ite fragments appear to be dendritic. Pearl 
S., or florite, has a gray hue, and occurs in cylindrical, 
stalactitic, and globular masses. 

Simtoo, (sin-foo’,) the name of the primary religious 
faith professed by the Japanese anterior to the modifi- 
cutions introduced by Buddhism ; — also written Sincyu. 

Sinus, (si’nis.) [L.} (Anat. and Surg.) A blind canal 
or cavity; a cell, or pipe-like passage, closed at one ex- 
tremity,—in that respect being the opposite of fistula, 
which isa tube open at both ends. — The depressions 
which exist in various bones or other hard parts of the 
body. — The veins of the dura mater of the brain are 
also called sinuses. 

Siout, (se-cot’,) a town of Upper Egypt, in the vicinity of 
the Nile; N. Lat. 279° 11/ 14’, E. Lon. 319 14’. Pop. 20,000. 

Sioux, (soo,) or Dacorans, a fam. of N. American abo- 
rigines, once one of the most powerful and numerous 
of the Indian tribes. Their present location is about 
the Upper Mississippi, Missouri, and St. Peter's rivers, 
and they number abt. 8,000 souls. A part of them are 
EE civilized and carry on agricultural purauits. 

n 1862, the S., under the conduct of a chief, ‘ Little 
Crow,” carried on a sanguinary warfare against the 
white people of Minnesota, on the pretext that their 
annuity had not been duly paid by the govt. They 
were summarily put down, but not before they had 
massacred several hundred persons of both sexes and 
all ages. — In Jowa, a W.N.W. co., on the Dakota fron- 
tier ; area, 760 »q. m. ; C. Lincoln. 

Sioux City, in Iowa, a town, C. of Woodbury co., on 
the Missouri river, 220 m.N.N.W. of Omaha. 

Sioux River, in Minnemta, has ite source inN. Lat. 


45°, W. Lon. 97° 20’, and empties into the Missouri, in N. 


Lat. 42° 80, W. Gon. 96° 20’, after a course of 300 m. 


elago, 25m. W. of Syria; arsa. 3t 8q. m. Fop. 7,000. 

siphon, (st’fun,) or SypHon. [Gr.] (Phys.) In itssim- 
plest form is merely a tube open at both ends, and bent 
at an angle of about 45° C. near its centre. If sucha 
tube be filled with water, its two ends closed and in- 
verted, so that one end 18 ın a basin of water, and so 
that the surface of water in the basin is at a higher 
level than the end of the tube outside, which may be 
called the longer limb, the water will rise in the shorter 
limb, pass the bend, and fall down the longer limb, so as 
to empty the basin, or, at all events, bring the surface of 
the water in it to the same level as that of the end of 
the longer limb. The action of the S. is that of a longer 
column of liquid outweighing a shorter one. 6 
column is maintained entire or continuous by the equal 
pressure of the air on both open ends of the tube. These 
pressures being equal and opposite, will not interfere 
with the motion. The latter is brought about by a 
force equal to the weight of a column of water, whoge 
height is equal to the difference between the vertical 
distance from the surface of water in the basin to 
the topof the S., and the distance from the open outer 
opening to the top of the S. For it is clear, Ist, 
that the effort of the water in the shorter end, as far as 
the surface of the liquid in the basin, is neutralized by 
the pressure of the water in the basin; and, 2d, that 
the column of water in the shorter limb is counteracted 
by that in an equal length of the longer one. By means 
of a S. it is impossible to raise water more than 32 feet, 
because if a tube of such dimensions be filled with and 
inserted into water, then the top of the arch is more 
than that distance above the surface of the water, the 
atmosphere will no longer be able to support either 
column, and they will separate at the top. 

Siphonia, (si-fo'’neah.) (Bot.) Tho Seringa-trees, a 

en. of the O. Euphorbiacer, to which we are indebted 
br the greater part of our supply of caoutchouc or In- 
dia-rubber. The species are trees varying from 25 to 
100 feet in height. S. elastica is a native of French 
Guiana; S. brasiliensis, S. lutea, and S. brevifolia are 
natives of the Amazons and Rio Negro districts of 
Brazil. Caoutchouc exists in the tree in the form of a 
thin white milk, and is obtained by making incisions 
in the trunk, from which it exudes and is collected in 
little earthen vessels, and afterwards converted into the 
black homogeneous elastic mass familiar to us as India- 
rubber, by pouring the milk upon moulds and imme- 
diately holding them over the dense smoke caused by 
burning the nuts of the Urucuri palms (Attalea excelea 
and Cocos editing Bok it is sufficiently hard to bear 
another coating, when the process is repeated until the 
requisite thickness is obtained, and the mould is thea 
removed. 

Sir, (str.) [Eron Fr. sieur and sire. contracted from 
seigneur — irom L. senior, elder.) (Her.) A prefix at- 
tached to the names of baronets and knights of Great 
Britain and Ireland; as, Sir Robert Peel. Standing 
alone, it isa common complimentary mode of address 

-used without much consideration of rank or social 
status. Sire is another form of the same monosyllable, 
adopted from France as a mode of addressing royalty. 

Siredon, (sir’e-diin.) (Zodl.) See BATRACHIA. 

Siren, (si’riin,) or SYREN. [L., from Gr. Setrén.] ( Myth.) 
A fabulous being, something like the mermaids of later 
times. The S. are represented by Ovid, &c., as sea-mon- 
sters, with women’s faces and the tails of fish; and by 
others decked with a plumage of various colors. The 
three S. were supposed to be the three duughters of the 
river-god AcheloOs by the muse Calliope, and were 
called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leucosia. Homer men- 
tions only two S., and some others reckon five. Virgil 
places them on rocks where vessels are in danger of 
splitting. Some represent them as such charming 
monsters, who sung so harmoniously, that sailors were 
wrecked on their rocks without regret, and even ex- 
pired in raptures. —(Zodl.) See BATRACHIA. — (Acous- 
tics.) An instrument employed in ascertaining the 
speed of aérial vibration, corresponding with the re- 
spective pitch of musical sounda. 

Sirenidæ, (si-rén'e-de.) (Zoöl.) See BATRACHIA. 

‘Sir Francis Drake’s Bay, on the coast of Galt 
fornia, is situate 30 m. W.N.W. of San Francisco, in N. 

Lat. 38°, W. Lon. 122° 50’. 

Siriasin, (sir-e-a'sis.) (Gr. setreasis, from setrios, scorch- 
ing.] (Med.) An inflammation of the brain, often pro- 
ceeding from the intense heat of the sun. It is peculiar 
to children, and attended with a hollownéss of the eyes 
and a depression of the fontanel, or space between the 
frontal and parietal bones. 

Sirtus, (sir’eis,) CANICULA, or Doe-stan. [From Gr. 
setrios, scorching.) (Ast.) The star a in the constella- 
tion Canis Major, and tho brightest star in the heavens. 
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Its distance from us is calculated to be 130.000 millions 
of miles. This is one of the earliest named stars in the 
heavens, and is supposed by some to be the nearest to 
the earth. The Egyptians called this star Sothis, and 
at one time its “ heliacal rising ” was a sure forerunner 
of the rising of the Nile; while among the Romans it 
was considered as a star of evil omen, whose appear- 
ance above the horizon coincided with (or even caused) 
the unhealthy and oppressive heats of summer. Hence 
the origin of the various superstitions regarding the 
Dog Days (7. v.), many of which are still current. 

Birocco, (servi/ko.) [lt., from Ar. shark, the east.) 
(Meteor.) <A term applied in Italy and the East to a 
hot, relaxing, and oppressive 8.W. wind. It is supposed 
vy some to be identical with the stmoom, tempered by 
its passage across the water. 

Sirup, (sir’rip,) SYRUP, or Smor. (Fr. sirop.) A kind 
of liquid of the cordial class, formed of the saccharine 
juice of fruits, &c., flavored with certain substances; 
or of sugar boiled with vegetable infusions. 

Sirvente, (sir-vdn'te,) poems of the Proven 
subject of which was war 
ally consisted, like the 
stanzas and an envoy. 

Siskiyou, (sis’ke-yoo,) in Culifornia, a N.E. co.. b. by 
Nevada and Oregon; area, 8,500 square miles. Capital, 


s, the 
politics, or satire. They usu- 
chansons or love songs, of five 


Yreka. 

Sismondi, Jean CHARLES LÉONARD BIMONDE, (ste-mdn’- 
de,) à Swiss historian, B. at Geneva, 1773; D. 1842. His 
reputation reste — his excellent History of the Ital- 
tan Republics (1807-18), and a large and elaborate His- 
tory of the French (1821-44). 

Sisters, (The,) (sistărz,) two small islands situate 
bet. the Andaman group, in the Indian Ocean; N. Lat. 
11° 10’, E. Lon. 92° 46’, f 

Sisters of Charity, (chdr'e-te.) (Eccl. Hist.) A ro- 
ligious community of females, founded by 8t. Vincent 
de Paul, in France, 1617. They have since spread their 
organized system of beneficent usefulness nearly all 
over the world; there being upwards of 50 houses of 
them in the U. States alone. They devote their wholo 
time to acts of active charity and philanthropy, such 
as succoring the indigent, visiting the sick, and the like, 
and are credited with doing an immeasurable amount 
of good. The American branch of the Congregation 
was established at Emmettsburg, Md., in 1809. 

Sisters, (The Three,) the name of 8 islands of the 
Seychelles group, Indian Ocean; Lat. 5° 9’ 30” 8. 

Sistevwa, (sis-to’vah,) a town of Turkey in Europe, p. 
Bulgaria, on the Danube, 24 m. E.S.E. of Nicopolis. Zop. 

000, 


20,000. 

Sisymbrium, (se-sim’bre-tim.) (Bot.) The Hedge- 
mustard or Flax-weed,a gen. of uninteresting wecds, O. 
Brassicaceez. 

Sisyphus, (sis’e_fiis.) (Myth.) Phe son of Æolus and 
king of Corinth, who for his treachery and deceit was 
condemned forever to roll a huge stone up a mountain 
in the infernal regions, down which it always rolled 

in as soon as he had reached the top. 

Bitka, (sit/kah,) in Alaska, an island of King George 
Archipelago, lying off the W. coast, on the Pacific; N. 
Lat. 57° 3’, W. Lon. 135° 18’. C. Sitka, or New Archangel. 


Pop. 1,500. 

Sium, (si'ùm.) (Bot.) A gen. of strong-smelling weedy- 
looking plants, O. Apiuceæ. The Skirret, S. sisarum, is 
cultivated for its roots, which are composed of small 
fleshy tubers about the size of the little finger, joined 
together at the crown. When boiled and served with 
butter they form a nice dish, declared by Worlidge, 
when writing in 1682, to be “ the sweetest, whitest, and 
most pleasant of roots.” 

Siva, (siv'ah.) (Hind. Myth.) The third of the Hindoo 
triad of divinities, who amonga thousand names bears 
also that of Mahadeva. His worshippers are spread over 
India, and the sects are very numerous. The greatest 
confusion exists as to his attributes; now he is said to 
be the destroyer, and now the creative principle. The 
chief mark of his worship is the linga, a conical black 
stone, which is to be seen in all his temples. He has 
appeared on earth in various avatars (incarnations), like 
Vishnu. He is represented with five faces, from four to 
‘ten hands, with a third eye in the middle of the fore- 
head, with earrings of snakes, and a collar of skulls. 


As the lord of dread he is rendered as hideous us pos-- 


sible. In one of his characters he delights in bloody 
sacrifices,and with reference to this the temple of Jug- 
gernaut was built, and the notoriously cruel rites of 
the devotees practised. His consort Sakti was the god- 
dess of the Thugs. 

Sivas, (cake a town of Turkey in Asia, O. of a 
pashalic of same name, on the Kizil-Irmak, 60 m. S.8.E. 
of Tokat. Pop. 25,000. 

Sixpence, (siks’péns.) [Froń siz, and pence, pl. of 
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penny.) In England, a current silver coin worth twelve 
pennies, or half a shilling, and equivalent to 12 cente 
American. 

Sixteenth, (siks’(énth.) [From A. 8. sixteotha.] (Numer. 
The ordinal of the added sum of six and ten ; symboli 
thus, 16th or XVI. f 

Sixth, (stksth.) (A. B. sirta.) ( Mus.) An interval which 
embraces six sounds, or five diatonic degrees. There 
are 4 kinds of sixths—two consonant, the minor sizth, 
and the mayor sirih; and two dissonant, vie., the di- 
minished sixth, and the superfluous sixth. 

Sixtus (siks'tis) I.. Pope, s. Alexander I., and pb. 
abt. 128 a.p.— S. II. s. Stephen I., 257, and was mar- 
tyred under Valerian, 258. — S. III. s. Celestine I., 431 ; 
D. 440. — S. IV. ( Francesco della Rovere), B. 1414, s. Paul 
II. 1471; D. 1454.— S. V. (Felix Peretti), B. 1521, 8. 
Gregory XIII., 1585. He rebuilt the Vatican Library, 
raised the great aqueduct called by his name, con- 
structed other useful public works, and edited the 
works of 8t. Ambrose. His pontificate was marked by 
vigorous measures of improvement in every department 
of administration, ecclesiastical as well as civil. 

Size, (siz.) [It. oe) A glutinous substance prepared 
from different materials, and used Ly plasterers, puinters 
and others. It is made from the shreds and parings of 
leather, parchment, vellum. &c. 

Siszel, (siz’¢l.) (Coming.) The clippings or residue of 
ingots of silver, or other metal, left after the pieces 
have been cut out for coins. 

Skager-rack, (The,) (skahg’r-rahk,) or 8KaGERAC, 
an arm of the N. Sea, separating the Danish peninsula 
of Jutland from the coast of Norway, and forming the 
sea-chunnel bet. the German Ocean and the Cattegat. 
Length, 150 m.; breadth, 80 m. 

Skalits, (shak‘lects,) a manuf. town af Hungary. co. 


Neutra, and 54 m. N.W. of the city of that name. Pop. 
10,000. 
Skamania, (skah-ma’ne-ch,) in Washington a S. 


oo b. on Oregon; area, 250 square miles. Capital, Cas- 


cados. 

Skaneateles, (skdn-e-dt'leez,) in New York, a town 
of Onondaga co., on a fine lake of same name, 15 m. 8. W. 
of Syracuse. /’op. 1,409. 

Skate, (skdl.) pee Dan. schaat.) A sort of sandal 
of wood or steel, resting upon an iron keel,and secured 
to the foot, for the purpose of gliding across ice with 
celerity.— (Zodl.) Ree Ralipa. 

Skein, (skdn.) (Manuf.) A knot, or series of knots of 
cotton-yarn, thread, or silk. Of the first-named, a S. 
contains 80 threads of 54 ins. each. 

Skeleton, (skél’e-tuin.) [Gr., a dried body; from skello, 
I make dry.) (Anat.) A collection of the bones of an 
animal, cleansed, disposed in their natural situation, 
and kept in that order by means of wires, 4c. When 
the bones are connected by the natural ligaments, it is 
called a natural S.; when by other means, it is termed 
an artificial X (See S. or Man, Fig. 459.) 

Skew-bridge, (-lrij.) (Civ. Engin.) A method of 
constructing railroad and other bridges, in which the 
passages above rnd below the arch intersect one another 
in au oblique manner. When an arch is carried across 
a road or river at any angle other than a right angle, it 
is made askew, and its figure is derived from that of a 
symmetrical arch by distortion in an horizontal plane. 

Skiff, (skif.) [From Ger. schiff] (Naut.) A small open 
boat of the yawl class. 

Skimmer, (skim’mir.) (Zodl.) See LARIDE. 

Skin, (skin,) or Cutis. [A. 8. scin.] (Anat.) One of the 
principal integuments of the body, consisting of three 
layers composed of cells; namely, the epidermis cuticle, 
or scarf-skin, which is the outermost; the rele mucosum, 
or second ; and the cutis vera corium, or Derm, this being 
the part which forms leather when tanned. There are 
many papille upon it, and in these the nerves of gen- 
eral sensation terminate. There is also a net-work of 
blood-vessels which forms what is called the vascular 
layer. The epidermis is insensible, being destitute both 
of nerves and blood-vessels. This is the layer of which 
the scales of reptiles, the nails and claws of mammals, 
and the hard casing of crustaceans, are modifications. 
The scales of fishes and the feathers of birds grow from 
the vascular layer cults vera, or real S., the third. On 
viewing the eurface of the S., even with the naked eye, 
we find it porous; more so in some places than others ; 
and the pores are also larger in some parts than others. 
Some of these pores are ducts of sebaceous glands, and 
others serve not only to transmit hairs, but, it is sup- 
posed, the greatest part of the perspirable matter itself. 
The rele mucosum gives the color to the skin; it is black 
in the negro; white, brown, or yellowish in the Euro- 
pean. The S. is extremely distensible and elastic ; it is 
thickest on those parts which bear weight and pres- 
sure; for example, on the back, the soles of the feet, 
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and the palms of the hands; thinner on the forepart 
of the body, on the insides of the arm and legs, and 


where two surfaces touch. —(Com.) The hairy or other | Slander, (sidn’dir.) [From Gr. 


membrane stripped of any animal to be prepared by the 
tanner, skinner, or parchment-maker. 





Fig. 595. 

A, vertical section of the skin (magnified); a, b, superficial and 
profound layers of the epidermis; c, cutis vera;c’, areol# of the 
profound part of the cutis vera; d, muscular layer subjacent to 
the skin; e, e’, sudoriferous ducts and glands; J, pileous follicles 
and sebaceous glands. B, a magnified hair. 


Skin-beetle. (Zo#l.) See DERMESTIDA. 

Skink, (skingk.) (Zodl.) See Scincoiws. 

Skipper, (skip'pir.) (Zodl.) See HESPERIDÆ. 

Skirret, (skir’rit.) (Bot.) See SIUM. 

tihkiver, (skiv'r.) (Com.) A kind of leather of inferior 
quality, used in book-binding, lining hats, &c. It is 
manufactured out of split sheepskin, tanned by being 
steeped in sumach, and then dyed. 

skolizite, (skdl’e-zit.) [From Gr. skolios, twining.) 
(Min.) A mineral, occurring crystallized, and massive, 
colorless and nearly transparent. When a smal! portion 
of it is placed in the exterior flame of a blowpipe it 
twists like a worm, becomes opaque, and is converted 
into a glassy substance. 

Skolopsite, (skdl/dp-sit.) (Min.) A mineral of a 
greenish color. It occurs massive, but is generally 
crystallized in rectangular prisms. It is an arseniate 
of iron; and resembles one of the arseniates of copper. 
When heated, it emits the odor of garlic. 


Skull, (skil,) or Cranium. [From Goth. skalle.] (Anat.) | 


The bony covering of the brain, forming the forehead, 
and every part of the head except the face. It consists 
of 8 bones — the frontal, occipital, two parietal, two tem- 
poral, the sphenoid, and Vie ethmoid. The bones are sepa- 
rate in the new-born child, but as age advances they 
gradually consolidate into a single bone, the joints of 
union being called the sutures. See cut in next column. 

Skunk, (skiingk.) (Z0l.) See MEPHITIS. 

Skunk-weed. (Bot.) See SYMPLOCARPUS. 

Skye, (ski,) the principal of the Hebrides or Western 
Islands, lying off the N.W. coast of Scotland, co, Inver- 
ness, with Loch Alsh intervening between it and the 
mainland. Area, 550 sq.m. O. Portree. Pop. 20,000. 

Sky’-lark. (Zodl.) See LARK. 

Skylight, (skiit.) (Building.) A window constructed 
in the roof of a house, or ceiling of a room, so as to ad- 
mit the light. 

Skyros, or Scyros, (ske'rds,) an island of the Greek 
Archipelago, in the Ægean Sea, 24 miles N.E. of Cape 
Kili, on the Eubæan coast. Area, 60 sq. miles. C. St. 
George. Pop. 3,500. 

Skysail, (ski’s'l.) (Naut.) The sail set over the royal 
in a square-rigged ship, during fair and light winds. A 
sky-scraper is a triangular sail sometimes set above the 


skysail. 

Slab, (sldb.) [From W. llab, a strip.) (Metall.) A small 
oblong mass of smelted tin. — Masonry.) A square 
piece of marble, cut for the floors of hearths, &c.— 
(Carp.) An external board, plank, or scantling, sawn 
from the sides of a tree, and frequently of very uneven 
thickness. 

Slack-water, (-sliik-.) (Naut.) In sea-parlance, that 
state of the tide which intervenes between the ebb and 
the flow. 

Slag, (sidg.) [From Ger. slagen, to deposit.) (Metall.) 
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The dross of smelted metal, or the vitrified scoria 


thrown up by volcanoes. ' 

skandalon, an impedi- 
ment.) (ZLaw.) An injury to a person’s character and 
reputation caused by spoken words. It is difficult to 
define what kind of injuries of this nature are action- 
able, but in general whatever imputes disgraceful, 
fraudulent, or dishonest conduct, or even tends to make 
a man contemptible in his private relations, and 
shunned by his friends and neighbors, is a slander. 
Thus, whatever imputes a crime or indictable offence, 
or a contagious disease, isa S. The remedy for S. is an 
action at law for damages. See LIBEL. 

Slang, (sldng.) [Supposed from L. lingua, the tongue.] 
A low and inelegant, but often expressive, form of col- 
loquial language. 

Slashes, (sidsh’éz.) (Topog.) In certain of the United 
States, a name given to a wooded tract of land which 
has been cut over. 

Slate, (sidt,) or CLAY-SLATE. [From A.S. slith, flat.) (Geol. 
and Min.) A highly metamorphosed argillaceous rock, 
fine-grained and fissile, and of a dull blue, gray, green, 
or black color. It splits into thin laminæ or plates, 
that are altogether independent of the layers of deposit ; 
though sometimes coinciding with them, they more 
frequently cross them at different angles. True slate is 
a very compact rock, little liable to be acted upon by 
atmospheric agencies. It is chiefly obtained from Pal- 
seozoic strata, but it is found also among more recent 
rocks. It is used for various purposes, being split into 
thin slabs of small size for the roofing of houses, and 
into larger slabs for fitting up dairies, &c., and even for 
making billiard-tables, and split and polished by means 
of pumice for writing-slates. It is very largely used 
also for enamelling ; the surface of enamelled slate be- 
ing made to represent marble of all kinds with wonder- 
ful accuracy, and resisting almost all wear. Thus, for 
mantelpieces, billiard-tables, ornamental slabs, and 
furniture, it has no equal, its cheapness being such as 
to drive other material out of the market. ere are 
valuable quarries of S.in Vermont, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, &c. 





Fig. 596. — BASE OF THE SKULL. 

1, Hard palate, formed by the palate processes of the superior 
maxillary bone; 2, 2, Palate bones; 3, Vomer, dividing the 
openings of the posterior nostrils; 4, Zygomatic fossa; 5, Ba- 
silar process of the occipital bone ; 6, Foramen magnum, through 
which the spinal cord passes; 7, Foramen ovale; 8, Glenoid 
fossa, in which the head of the lower jaw-bone lies ; 9, External 
auditory foramen: 10, Carotid foramen of the left side; 11, Sty- 
loid process; 12, Mastoid process; 13, One of the condyles of 
the occipital bone. 


Slave, (sldv.) [Ger. sklave.] (Geog.) A native or in~ 
habitant of Slavonia or SCLAVONIA, q. v. —( Law.) One 
over whose life, liberty, and property another has un- 
limited control. 

Slave Coast, (The,)in Africa. See GUINEA. 

Slavery, (Jãv'ŭr-e.) The establishment of one man’s 
right to control the liberty, property, and even life of 
another. S. probably arose at an early period of the 
world’s history out of the accident of capture in war. 
Savages, in place of massacring their captives, found it 
more profitable to keep them in servitude, All the 
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ancient Oriental nations of whom we have any records, 
including the Jews, had their slaves. In Greece in 
general, and especially at Athens, slaves were mildly 
treated, and enjoyed a large share of legal protection ; 
while by the Romans they were used with considerable 
rigor. The Euglish word slave is simply the name of 
the Sclavonian race. The wars of the Frankish kings and 
emperors filled Saracenic Spain with Sclavonic captives 
to such an extent that in its language, as well as in 
those of other European countries, a natural name 
Meaning, in its own tongue, glorious, became the title 
of servitude. The African slave-trade was commenced 
by the Portuguese in 1442; it was, however, of only 
trifling extent till the 16th contury. But the importa- 
tion of negroes into the West Indies and America hav- 
ing once begun, it gradually increased, uutil the vast- 
ness and importance of the traffic rivalled its cruelty 
and guilt. The slave-trade was abolished in England 
in 1807, but it was only in 1834 that S. itself was abol- 
ished throughout the British dominions, Long beforo 
that time, several of the N. American States had de- 
creed the extinction of S. Vermont abolished it in 
1777, befure she had joined the Union. Pennsylvania 
in 1789, Rhode Island and Connecticut shortly after, 
Now York in 1797, and New Jersey in 1804, provided 
for the gradual emancipation of their slaves. In Mas- 
gachusetts the Supreme Court declared that S. was 
abolished by the act uf adupting the State Constitution 
of 1780. In 1820, the U. S. passed a law declaring the 
slave-trade to be piracy, but no conviction was obtained 
under the statute until Nov., 1861, when Nathaniel Gor- 
don, master of a vessel called the Erie, was convicted 
and hanged at New York. Finally, the abolition of S. 
cause and fruit of the gigantic war of secession, was 
definitively consecrated in 1865 by the 13th Amendment 
to the Constitution of the U. States. The French eman- 
cipated their negroes in 1848, and the Dutch in 1863. 
S. was also partially abolished in Brazil in 1871, and 
gradual emancipation has been adopted in Cuba. 

Blavo’'nia. See ScLavonta. 

Sledge, (j) (From Icel. sl-ggia.] (Mech.) A large, 
heavy-headed hammer used by blacksmiths and other 
workers in iron. — See Sieteg. 

Bleep, (slép.) [From A. 8. slepan, to slumber.) One 
of the most mysterious phenomena in the animal world, 
a state in which the body appears perfectly at rest and 
external objects act on the organsof sense without ex- 
citing the usual sensations. The voluntary exertions 
of our mental and curporeal powers being suspended, 
we are unconscious of what passes around us, and are 
not affected by the ordinary impressions of external 
objects. S. is generally attended with a relaxation of 
the muscles, but the involuntary motions, as respira- 
tion and the circulation of the blood, are continued. 
When S. is only partial, that is, when the brain does 
not fully participate in it — which is known by dis- 
tinctly-remembered and painful and troublesome dreams 
—the refreshment it produces is greatly lessened. In 
childhood and in perfect health we dream but little; or 
at least so imperfectly and so slightly that the impres- 
sions experienced are scarcely recollected. —S. of Plants. 
Light acta on plants as a powerful stimulus, essential 
to their active and healthy vegetation. When it is 
withdrawn, the flowers of many plants close, and the 
greater number show a tendency to it, while leaves 
more or less decidedly incline to fold themselves up. 
The leaf-stalk alao generally hangs down moro or less, 
althongh in some plants it is more erect during sleep. 
The sleep of plants, however, is not always nocturnal. 
The flowers of somo open and close at particular hours 
of the day. Thus, the crocus is a morning flower, and 
closes soon after mid-day, while some flowers expand 
only in the evening or during the night. Their hours 
of vegetative rest are probably as essential to the 
health of plants as those of sleep are to animals. 

Sleeper, (slép'iir.) (Arch.) Pieces of timber made to 
receive upon them the ground joists of a floor. —( pl.) 
(Civ. Engin.) In railroad construction, the name given 
to those transverse pieces of wood or iron to which 
the chairs which receive the rails are secured. 

Bleet, (siét.) [From Icel. sletta.) (Meteor.) Snow or 
hail which becomes in some degree melted into fine 
particles, befure it reaches the earth. —(Gun.) That 
part of a mortar passing from thechamber to the trun- 
nions, which serves to impart strength to the body of 
the piece. 

Sleigh, (s13,) SLED, or Stepar. [A. S. sleeq.] A sort of 
carriage or vehicle made to move on runners, used when 
anow is on the ground, and drawn by horses, dogs, or 
reindeer. 

Sleight of Hand, (sligit-.) See LEGERDEMAIN. 

Slide, (slid.) (From A. S. slidan.) (Geol.) A clayey 
vein producing a vertical dislocation iu a lode, by in- 
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tersecting it. — Stide-rest. (Mach.) Among turners, a 
guide used in carrying forward the cuttiug-tool of a 
lathe to the axis of the object which revolves. — Sde- 
valre. ( Mach.) In locomotive-ongiues, that valve in the 
steam-chest which regulates the passage of steam from 
the boiler to the cylinder, and also its escape from the 
cylinder into the air. 

Sliding-rule, (sid’ing.) (Math.) A mathematical 
instrument, used to determine measure or quantity 
without compasses, by sliding the parts one by another. 
It is used chiefly in gauging, and tor the mensuration 
of timber. 

Slid’ing-seale. (Pol. Eom.) A theory of equaliza- 
tion of prices by adjusting tne rate of taxation on im- 
ports in proportion to the selling price of similar pro- 
ducts of home manufacture. 

Sligo, (sli’go,) a seaport of Ireland, C. of a co., and at 
the head of a bay of same name, p. Connaught, 60 m. 
yee Kes Londonderry. Pop. of co., 115,311; of town, 

Slime, (slim.) [From A. 8. alim.] (Mining.) Muddy or 
earthy matter found in combination with metallic ores. 

Sling, (sling) [From Ger. schlinge, a noose.) A contriv- 
ance of ancient origin, used fur casting stones by 
means of a leathern strap with a hole in it, suspended 
from the ends of two strings. 

Slip, (sip.) [From A. 8. slipan.] (Shipbuilding.) An in- 
clined plane surface of wood or timber in a dockyard, or 
on the banks of a river or harbor, convenient for ship- 
construction. It serves for the support of the ship's 
frame while the Jatter is being put together, and alse 
as a slope by which to launch her when ready. — (Geol. 
A mass of strata divided in a sloping direction. — Hort. 
That portion of a plant which is slipped off from the 
stem or branch for the purpose of being planted out 
asa set. — ( Typog.) Among printers, a proof from a 
column of type when set up and on the galley. — (Mar. 
Engin.) In paddle-wheels, screw-propellers, &c., the 
motion of the horizontal centre of resistance of the 
float of a paddle or blade of a screw. 

Sloe, (slo.) (Bot.) See Prunvs. 

Sloop, (sloop.) (Du. slap.] (Naut.) A one-masted ves- 
sel, with a mainsail attached to a gaff above, to a boom 
below, and to the mast on its foremost edge; it is dis- 
tinguished from a cutter by having a fixed bowsprit and 
a jibetay. A sloop of war is a vessel larger than a 
brig and smaller than a corvette, either ship-, brig-, or 
schooner-rigged, and carrying usually from 10 to 18 


guns, 

Sloth, (sloth.) (Zodl.) Bee BEADYPODA. 

Slough, (sio.) [From A 8. slog.) (Surg.) The dead 
part of the flesh or skin which becomes dissociated from 
the living in cases of mortification, or it is the part 
which peela off from a foul sore, or wound or ulcer. 

Slovaks, (slo’rks.) (Etinol.) The Slaves, a people of 
Hungarian origin, who, in the 10th cent., were subdued 
by the Magyars, with which race they have since be- 
come associated and allied. They speak a dialect of the 
Bohemian, and number abt 2,380,000 souls, spread over 
Sclavonia and 8. Hungary. 

Slow-worm, (-wiinn.) (Zoél.) Bee ANGUIS. 

Shug, (sliig.) (Zodl.) See LIMACIDÆ. 

Sluice, (sloos.) [Du. sluis, a canal-lock.) (Hydraul.) A 
framework of stone or timber employed as a gate in 
regulating the cgress and ingress of the water of a canal, 
river, &c.; also, the stream which passes through the 
same. 

Slur, (alũr.) (Mus.) A character written thus,” 5 
connecting notes that are to be sung to the same sylla- 
ble, or made in one continuous breath of a wind-instru- 
ment, or with one stroke of a stringed instrument. 

Slush, (siish.) (From slough.) (Mach.) A mixture of 
white-lead and lime applied as a coating for the bright 
parts of Machinery, to prevent rust settling upon their 
Burface, 

Smack, (emik.) (Du. smak.] (Naut.) A small sloop- 
rigged vessel, used chiefly in the fishing-trade. 

Small-arms, (-drmz.) ( Mil.) The collective denomina- 
tion of muskets, rifles, pistols, revolvers, &c., as distia- 
guished from ordnance or cannon. 

Small Craft. et) (Naut.) A term generically 
applied to vessels of small size, such as coasters and 
others below the class of sea-going ships. 

Small-pox, (simavel’-poks.) (Mced.) A very contagious 
pustular disease. It is found in two forms: the distinct, 
and the confluent. Distinct S.-P.,in which the pustules 
are separate, begins with pains in the back and loins, 
drowsiness, headache, and the other symptoms of inflam- 
matory fever. The spots are first red and small, then 
become little vesicles, and about the eleventh day attain 
their full size, that of a pea; the throat after somo days 
becomes sore, and the face swollen; the swelling of 
the face is then transferred to the feet and hands; the 
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pustules ultimately break, and if they were large, leave 
an indentation; the remaining symptoms gradually 
subside, and the secondary fever disappears about the 
17th or 18th day. Om/sluent S.-P., in which the pustules 
coalesce, is ushered in by a fever of a typhoid character; 
the symptoms are aggravated: the eruption proceeds 
very irregularly; the fever does not, as in the distinct 
kind, cease on the appearance of the eruption, but, on 
the contrary, are aggravated; the eruption becomes 
livid, and purple spots are perceived ; about the eleventh 
day it often terminates fatally. S.-J. is the effect of a 
specific contagion, produced either by inoculation or 
exposure to the effluvia from persons suffering under it. 
The first accurate description of S.-P. is that of Rhazes, 
an Arabian physician, who flourished early in the 10th 
century. After the Crusades, it prevailed in most of 
the temperate countries of Europe. In 1517, it was 
carried from Europe to 8t. Domingo; and three years 
later, it reached Mexico, where it committed fearful 
devastation, and whence it spread on the whole con- 
tinent. In 1871, it was again brought from Europe into 
the U. States, where, in the following year, it spread 
with intense virulence in Now York, Philadelphia, &c., 
the ratio of fatal cases being as 1 to 3or 4. See INOCULA- 
TION and VACCINATION. 

Smalt, (smawilt,) or Smatrs. [Ger. schmalte.] (Puint.) 
A beautiful blue color obtained by fusing together glass 
and oxide of cobalt; it is used in paper-making and 
various other arts, particularly in the painting of earth- 
enware. The inferior kinds are mude by fusing mix- 
tures of zaffre, sand, and pearlash. 

Smasher, (smish'tr.) (Crim. Law.) A cant term given 
to a person who makes a practice of passing spurious 
money or bank-notes. 

Smea'ton’s Tackle. (Mcch.) See PULLET. 

Smell, (smčl.) (PAysiol.) The sense of smell. See Noss. 

Smelt, (smét.) (A.S.] (Zovl.) See SALUONIDPAÆ. 

Smelting, (sméit’ing.) [From A. 8. meltan, to melt.) 
( Metall.) The exposure of metallic ores to heat in order 
to melt out the metallic from the earthy, stony. and 
other parts. The art of fusing the ores, after roasting, 
is the principal and most important of metallurgic 
operations. 

Smew, (smi.) (Zodl.) A name of the Hooded Mergan- 
ser. See MERGUS. 

Smilacese, (smi-la’se-c.) (Bot.) The Greenbrier fam. 
an 0. of plants, class Dictyogens. They are for the most 
pert climbers with small flowers, are distributed over 
the tropical and temperate parts of the world, and are 
Closely allied to Liliacer. The gen. Smilaz furnish the 
drug known as Sarsaparilla, so called from the Spanish 
sarsa “a bramble,” and parilla * a vine,” in allusion to 
the thorny stems of the plants. The Sarsaparilla of the 
shops consists of the roots, to which are attached por- 
tions of the root-stocks, of various species of this genus. 
That imported from Columbia is supposed to be the 
produce of S. officinalis, Mexican Sarsaparilla is yielded 
by S. medica (Fig. 597), and the Brazilian by S. papy- 
racea. The more acrid tho taste, the higher the i 
set on thedrug. 
The immediate 
effects of Sar- 
gaparilla are 
those of a dia- 
poe ; in 
urge doses it 
creates nausea 
and vomiting. 
Its more re- 
mote effectaap- 
pear to be those 
ef a tonic; it is 
considered a 
valuable reme- 
dy in those 
weakened and 
depraved con- 
ditions as- 
cribed to a 
poisoned state Fig. 597. — 8MILAX MEDICA. 
of the blood — 
hence it is administered in old syphilitic cases, in 
chronic rheumatism, and in certain skin-diseases. Prac- 
titioners, however, differ in opinion as to the value of 
the drug, as much as botanists do as to the proper species 
to be employed. Much of this uncertainty no doubt de- 
pends upon the employment of an inert kind. — Other 
species furnish articles of food ; such is the China-root, S. 
China, the root-stocks of which are eaten by the Chinese. 

Smilax, (emi'liks.) (Bot.) See SMILACEÆ. 

Smith, (smith,) ADAM, an eminent political economist, 
B. at Kirkaldy, Scotland, 1723, was educated at Glasgow 
and Oxford Universities, and became professor of lugic 
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and moral philosophy in the former. D. 1790. His 
reputation is based chiefly on his famous iry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations i778). In 
this oft-quoted work, he maintains that labor is the 
main source of a country’s wealth, and that free-trade 
is more conducive to national prosperity than protec- 
tion of home manufactures. 


Smith, Epuunp KIRBY, an American general, B. in 


Florida, 1825, graduated at West Point in 1845, and re- 
signed his captaincy in the regular army to join the 
cause of Secession. After commanding a division of 
Gen. Bragy’s army in Kentucky, 1862, he became lieut.- 
— participated in the battle of Stone River, Jan., 

863, and afterwards commanded the Confederate forces 
in Arkansas and Texas, between April, 1863, and April, 
1865. In May of the latter year, he surrendered to 
Gen. Canby. 


Smith, GERRIT, an American philanthropist, B. at 


Utica, New York, in 1796, after graduating at Hamilton 
Coll., studied law, and became a leading member of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and advocate of the Temperance 
cause. Among his many acts of beneficence may be 
mentioned his gift of 200,000 acres of land to the poor, 
without distinction of color. D. 1876. 


Smith, Gorpwin, an English author, B. at Reading, 


1823, became Regius Professor of Modern Hietory in 
Oxford University in 1858, which position he resigued 
in 1868, to fill the chair of English history in Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Among his works are {rish 
History and Irish Character (1§61); and Three English 
Statesmen — Pym, Cromwell, Pitt (1867). 


Smith, Joux, an English adventurer, B. in Lincoln- 


shire, 1579, after serviug in the Austrian service against 
the Turks in 1600, became one of a party of is Sirona 
who formed a colony at Jamestown, Va., in 1607. Taken 
prisoner by the Indians, and condemned to death by 
their chief, Powhatan, hia life was saved through the 
intercession of Pocahontas, danghter of the latter. In 
1608 he explored and made a chart of the coasts of 
Chesapeake Bay ; and of those of New Englund, in 1614. 
D. in London, 1631. Author of a General History 

Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles (1627). 


Smith, Josreps, founder of the Mormon sect, was B. in 


Windsor co., Vermont, in 1805. In 1827 he pretended 
to have received a revelation from God inscribed on 
golden plates, and brought to him by the hands of an 
angel. From these plates he transcribed the Book of 
Mormon, published in 1830. After making many con- 
verts to his new doctrine, he successively resided at 
Kirtland, Ohio, and Independence, Missouri, and being 
driven from the latter State, he settled at Nauvoo, Illi- 
nois, where himself and followers erected a large tem- 
ple. Killed by a mob, in June, 1544. He was the pre- 
decessor of Brigham Young. 


Smith, WiLLIAM, an English philologist, B. in London, 


1814, became in 1887 editor of the “Quarterly Review.” 
He is author of the following valuable and standard 
works: Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
Dictionary of Roman and Greek Geography, and a Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History. 


Smith, in Mississippi, a 8. central co.; area, 620 sq. m.; 


C. Raleigh.—In Tennessee, a N. county; area, 360 s4. m5 
C. Carthage.—In Tezas, a N.E. county; area, 990 sq, 
m.; C. Tyler. 


Smithsonian Institute, (The,) («mith-so’ne-dn.) 


the name of a literary, philosophical, and scientific in- 
stitution, established at Washington, D. C., by Act of 
Congress passed in 1846. It derives its name from 
James Smithson. an English vatural philosopher, who 
bequeathed to the American nation by his will, in 1829, 
a sum of $515,169, for the “increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” The Institute is governed by 
a board of regents oppointed by the govt., and contains 
a valuable library and museum, together with cabinets 
of natural history, &c. Here also is conducted the pub- 
lication of scientific works, too costly of their kiud to 
be undertaken at private expense. 


Smith’s Sound, (sownd,) in Brit. N. America, an ex- 


panse of water lying N.W. of Baffin’s Bay, terminating 
by a gulf 110 m. broad, at its N.E. extremity. 


Smoke, (smdk.) [From A.S. smoca.] (Chem.) The 


visible vapor or exhalation that is expelled from a sub- 
stance while burning; or the rarefied, but undecom- 
posed part of a combustible. The S. emitted by fuel 
may be considered as s0 much waste of its most valua- 
ble portions. A scientific application of the principles 
on which combustion depends is quite sufficient to pre- 
vent the production of S. The word S is —— 
applied to the volatile vapor expelled from coal, wood, 
vegetable matter, &c.; that which exhales from metallis 
substauces being more generally called fume. 
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Smokeless Powder. A considerable variety of 
wusket and cannon powders with the valuable quality 
of producing little or no smoke are now made of various 
chemical ingredients. They avoid the masking effects 
of the smoke of ordinary gunpowder. 

Smolensk, (smo-lainsk’,) a manuf. city of European 
Russia, C. of a govt. of same name, on the Dnieper, 230 
m. &8.W. of Moscow; N. Lat. 54° 50’, E. Lon. 31° 56/ 36”. 
Near this place, a desperate battle wus fought bet. the 
Russians and the French, August 16-17, 1812, in which 
both sides claimed the victory. The Russians, however, 
evacuated and destroyed the city on the day following. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Smollett, TOBIAS GEORGE, (smdl'l¢et,) an eminent nov- 
elist and historian, B. in co. Dumbarton, Scotland, 1721; 
D. 1771. Among his standard works are the humorous 
but somewhat coarse novels entitled The Adventures of 
Roderick Random (1748); Peregrine Pickle (1751); The 
Adventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom (1753); and 
his masterpiece, The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker 
(1771). 

Smorzandsa, (smért-sahn'do,) or Smorza’to. [It. 
( Mus.) A termi to indicate that the sound or sounds o 
a certain passage are to be gradually rendered softer 
and fainter. 

Smuggling, (smiig’gling.) (Law.) The clandestine 
exportation or importation of certain dutiable goods or 
commodities out of or into a country, with an intent to 
defraud the customs revenue thereof. 

Smyrna, (smir’nah,)a fine and prosperous city and 
seaport of Turkey, in the Turk- 
ish p. of Natolia, Asia Minor, at the 
head of a noble bay of same name, 
210 m. 8.8.W. of Constantinople; 
N. Lat. 38° 25’ 36”, E. Lon. 27° 6’ 
45”. This place may be considered 
as the metropolis of the Levant, and 
is the emporium of a vast trade 
both with the interior and with 
foreign countries. Herodotus states 
that it became an Molian colony 
in “88 B. cC., and later it figures in 
biblical history as one of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in Revelation. 
S. has at various times suffered much from fire and earth- 
quake, Pop. 150,000. — The Bay or GULP or S., opening 
into the Ægean Sea, contains several small islands, and 
has a Jength of 45 m., by a width of 22 at its mouth. 

Smyrna, in Delaware, a vill. of Kent co., 36 m. 8. of 
Wilmington. 

Smyrniot, (smir'ne-dt.) (Geog.) 
tant of Smyrna. 

Smyth, (smith,) in Virginia, a 8.8.W. co.; area, 625 8q. 
m.; C. Marion. 

Snag, (sndg.) [From Icel. snagi, a small stick.) In 
American river-parlance, the trunk of a tree of con- 
siderable size fast rooted in the bed of a stream, and 
with its branches rising almost to a level with the sur- 
face of the water, — thus presenting an obstacle to free 
navigation. See SAWYER. 

Snail, (sndl.) (Zotl.) See HELICIDÆ. 

Snake, (sndk.) [From A.S. snaca.] (Zol) A term 
synonymous with SERPENT, 9. v. 

Snake’-bird. (Zo0l.) See DARTER. 

Snake’weed. (Bot.) See POLYGONACEÆ. 

Snapdragon. (Bot.) See ANTIRRHINUM. 

Snapp ng-turtle. (Zoöl.) See TESTUDINATA. 

Snatch’-block. (Naut.) See BLOCK. 

Sneeze’-wort. (Bot.) See HELENIUM. 

Sneezing, (snëz'ïng.) A convulsive action of the organs 
of respiration, produced by irritation of the nostrils, Vio- 
lent fits of S. have been known to prove fatal ; in severe 
cases, the nasal membrane should be soothed by apply- 
ing warm milk and water, or a decoction of poppies. 

Snider Rifle. (Mil) See RIFLE. 

Snifting-valve, (snift'ing.) (Mach.) A small valve, 
passing from the condenser of a steam-engine and open- 
ing into the atmosphere, to discharge the rush of air 
caused by the downward stroke of the piston. 

Snipe, (snip.) (Zoül.) See SCOLOPACIDÆ. 

Smow, (sno.) [A. 8. snaw.] (Mateon) A congelation 
of vapor produced in the middle region of the air, when 
the temperature of the atmosphere sinks below the 
freezing-point of water. The manner in which S. is 
produced is not well understood. It has not been as- 
certained whether the clouds which give rise to it are 
composed of vesicular vapors, or frozen particles; nor 
whether the flakes are completely or only partially 
formed before it begins to descend; nor is it known 
what temperatures or circumstances give rise to its dif- 
ferent appearance. Upon examining sS. flakes they are 
found, with rare exceptions, to be masses of beautifully 
formed crystals. Their variety is endless, but the prin- 
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cipal forms are stars of six points, from cne-third te 
one thirty-fifth of an inch in diameter (Fig. 598). & 
plays an important part in the economy of nature. In 
the first place, the mere transformation of the water 
particles into ice is a process during which a large 
amount of heat is given out; so that we may regard 
the formation of S. as a process tending to render the 
air currents warmer than they woad otherwise be. 
Then when the S. has fallen it serves to protect the 
grouas, for, owing to its loose texture, it is a bad con- 
uctor of heat ; so that, while checking the radiation 
of heat from the earth into space, it does not draw off 
the earth’s heat by conduction. The ground is thus 
often 20° or 30° warmer than the surfaceof the S. above 
it, and sometimes the difference of temperature has 
been more than 40°. — Red S. and Green S. have been 
met with, more commonly in Arctic regions, but also 
in other parts of the world. These colors are caused 
by the ——— of minute organisms —a species of alga 
called Protococcus nivalis.— The S.-line is the line on 
mountain slopes below which all the snow which falls 
in the year meltsduring the summer. Above the snow- 
line, therefore, lies the region of perpetual snow. The 
altitude of the snow-line depends on a variety of con- 
ditions. The latitude of a mountain-range is, of course, 
important in determining the position of the snow- 
line, but many other circumstances have to be consid- 
ered,as the shape and slope of the mountain, the aspect 
of either side of the range, the character of the sur- 
rounding country, the prevalent winds, and so on. 





Fig. 598. — SNOW-CRYSTALS. 


Snow-ball Tree, (-bawl.) (Bot.) See VIBURNUM. 

Snow-bird. (Zoöl.) A well-known member of the 
finch fam. ( Fringillidw), gen. Junco. With the general 
characters of the finch fam., the middle toe is shorter 
than the short tarsus; the wings are rather short, and 
the tail slightly notched. The common S.-B., Junco hye- 
malis, is abt. 614 inches long, and 9 inches in alar ex- 
tent; the upper parts are nearly uniform dark plum- 
beous, and lower parts white. It is found from the 
eastern U. States to the Missouri and the Black Hills 
on the West, and from Louisiana to the fur countries. 

Snow’-blindmess. (Med.) A partial deprivation of 
the eyesight, caused by the light reflected from snow. 

Snow-bunting. (Zoél.) The Plectrophanes nivalis. 
A bird of the Bunting group, distinguished from the 
true buntings by the long and nearly straight claw of 
the hind toe, in this resembling the larks. There is 
also an approach to larks in habits; there is a similar 
ease and celerity in running along the ground, and the 
song is very different from that of any of the true 
buntings. The S-B. abounds in summer in all parts 
of the Arctic regions, and in winter in more southern 
countries of Europe, Asia, and America. Linnæus says 
it is the only living creature that has been seen 2,000 
fect above the limits of perpetual snow on the moun- 
tains of Lapland. It is generally very fat, and is highly 
esteemed for the table. 

Snowdon, (sno'diin,) a group of mountains in Eng- 
land, N. Wales, co. Carnarvon, bet. Cardigan Ray and 
the Conway River. Its chief peak, Mvel-y- Wydofa, 
3,571 feet, is the highest eminence 8. of the Tweed. 

Snow’-drop. (Bot.) See GALANTHUS. 

Snuff, (snif.) Pulverized tobacco, variously prepared, 
scented and distinguished by a multitude of names. It 
is so frequently adulterated with deleterious substances 
that mischievous consequences must necessarily arise 
from its use, in addition to those which naturally flow 
from employment of a narcotic powder in this way. 

Snyder, (sni’diir,) in Pennsylrania, an E. central co., 
having the Susqueharna for its E. limit; area, 260 sq. 
m. Min. Coal and iron. C. Middlebury. 

Soap, (:öp.) [Gr. sapõn.] (Chem.) All soaps result from 
the action of the alkalies upon the oils and fats which 
action is called Sapenification. In the manufacture of 
hard S., the alkali is prepared by boiling a solution 
of carbonate of soda (soda-ash) with lime to remove the 
carbonic acid, the clear solution of soda, or soda-ley, being 
drawn off from the insoluble carbonate of lime. The 
tallow is at first boiled with a weak soda-ley, because 
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the soap which is formed is insoluble in a strong alka- 
line solution, and would envelop and protect a quantity 
of undecom posed tallow ; in proportion as the saponifica- 

. tion proceeds, stronger leys are added, until the whole 
of the grease has disappeared. In order to separate the 
soap which is dissolved, advantage is taken of the in- 
solubility of soap in solution of salt; a quantity of com- 
mon salt being thrown into the boiler, the soap rises to 
the surface, when the spent ley is drawn off from below, 
and the soap transferred to iron moulds that it may 
barden sufliciently to be cut up Into bars. Perfumes 
are sometimes added; and marbling, when desirable, is 
effected by stirring into the S during manufacture a 
solution of sulphate of iron; which is decomposed, black 
oxide separating in streaks and patches. Soft S.are gen- 
erally made with potash and fish oil. Yellow S. contains 
resin. S. is soluble in pure water and alcohol; the solu- 
tion in the latter gelatinizes when concentrated, form- 
fng what is called in medicine opodeldnc. If the S. golu- 
tion is carefully evaporated, transparent S. is obtained. 
Earth and common metallic oxides form tnaoluble S.; 
and hence S.is wasted, and precipitates are formed with 
it, by hard water—that is, such as contains lime. S., 
if kept in a damp place, is capable of remaining com- 
bined with a large quantity of water; this adds to its 
weight, and diminishes its utility, by rendering it liable 
to waste during use. 

Boap-cerate, cree) (Med.) A kind of liniment to 

uce external inflammations; it is composed of a mix- 
ture of white wax, soap, lead, end olive-oil. 

Soapstone, (sip’stiin,) or STEATITE. ( Min.) A hydrated 
silicate of magnesia, with a smooth greasy feel like that 
of soap, and so soft as to yield to the nail. It is a mas- 
sive variety of talc, which, when pure and compact, is 
much used as a refractory material for lining furnaces, 
being infusible in any ondinary furnace heat. It is 
easily turned in the lathe, or cut with knives and saws, 
and is made into culinary vessels. When very strongly 
heated, S. loses the small portion of combined water 
which it contains, and becomes harder and susceptible 
of polish. In this state it is made into jets for gae- 
burners, which have the advantage of not being liable 
to rust or corrosion. When reduced to powder, it is 
used like plumbago as a lubricator and to diminish 
friction, as well as to give a surface to some kinds of 

per-hangings. 

Bobiesk i, (s0-be-ais’ke,) the family name of Joan III., 
king of Poland. Ile was B. in Galicia, of noble cx- 
traction, and, after distinguishing himself in arms 
against the Russians, Tarturs, and Cossacks, was created 
in 1665 hotman and grand marshal of Poland. In 1671 
he gained successes over the Turks under Mohammed 
IV. and was elected to succeed Michael on the throne, 
in 1674. He forced the Turks to evacuate Polish terri- 
tory, and with the aid of French and German allies 
raised the siege of Vienna in 1683, and compelled the 
Ottomans to retire into their own country. D. 1€96. 

Sobriguet, (sdb’re-ka,) or SOUBRIQUET. Fr] (Lit.) A 
pseudonym, or fanciful name or appellation assumed by 
or conferred upon a person. 

Socialism, (so’shdl-izm.) [From Lat. socialis, per- 

- taining to companionship.}] (Pol. Philos.) The science 
of reconstructing society on entirely new bases, or the 
substitution of the principle of coöperation for that of 
competition, in every branch of human industry. This 
view of society is not of recent date. It has been the 
favorite theme of poets from the earliest ages. But the 
first attempt to carry it into practical effect was made 
by the Saint Simonians in France about 1820, who 
gained numerous adherents especially in Paris. After 
the revolution of July, 1830, it roso rapidly into noto- 
riety, from the sympathy between the notions which it 
promulgated, and those entertained by many of the 
republican party. ‘I'he teachings of Kar! Marx, Lasalle, 
and others, have raised Socialism within the past 3U 
years into a political power of great importance In 
Germany, in 1890, the socialists polled 1,427,000 votes, 
about 2) per cent. of the total poll In England, 
France, Italy, and elsewhere, Socialisin has made great 

rogress, and is growing into Importance in the U. 8. 

ts theory is opposed to that of anarchism iq. v. ) in 
that it advocates the complete supremacy of law and 
government over all social conditions, declaring that all 
instruments of production and transportation should 
belong to the nation, and be managed by the Govern- 
ment for the good of all. Hence the title NATIONALISM. 
A somewhat different form is that known as Chrisuan 
Socialism, whose advocates avoid political activity. 

Social Science, (s0’shdl strne.) That dept. of science 
which holds a position partaking of the influences of 
both political philosophy and political economy. It 
refers to all matters of theory and fact having for their 
object the promotion and development of social and in- 
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dustrial improvements and reforms. It embraces sani. 
tury amelioration and hygienic progress; improved 
forms of penal and prison discipline; methodical treat- 
ment of pauperism and prostitution on enlightened 
and recjamatory principles; a wise application of the 
system of public charity ; and, generally, includes what- 
ever may be of sound profit and progressive value to the 
community at large. 

So’cial War, (The.) (Rom. Hid.) The name his- 
torically bestowed upon the hostile campaigns fought 
by the Romans on the one hand, and on the other by 
the leagued Samnites, Marsi, and other Italian tribes. 
This struggle was inaugurated in B. c. 91, upon the re- 
fusal of the Roman republic to invest those nations — 
heretofore its allies, —with the right of Roman citizen- 
ship. In the first period of the war, the successes 

uined by both sides were pretty evenly balanced. But, 
n the second campaign, B. c. 80. the Romans were vic- 
torious,and compelled the Marsi to sue for peace. Ulti- 
mately, and after the Juss of 300,000 men, the war was 
brought to an end, in £8, by the Romans granting the 
neceasary concessions to those who had taken up arms 
against them. 

Society, (s0-si’eté.) [From L. societas ; from socio, I as- 
sociate.] In its usually restricted sense, an association 
organized for the promotion of some object. If formed 
for commercial purposes, it is usually called a company. 
Literary S. are often termed academies; & for social 
purposes clubs, sometimes political, and sometimes de- 
voted to certain classes. Benevolent associatiousin this 
country are very numerous, 

Society Islands, (The,) (s0-st’e-fe,) a cluster of 
Polynesian islands, in the 8. Pacific Ocean, bet. 8. Lat. 
160-180, W. Lon. 148°-155°, consisting of two ups, 
abt. 70 m. distant from each other, composed of 13 
islands, the pp. of which is Tahiti. Area, 5&0 sq. m. 
They are very generally mountainous, with a fertile 
soil, and are surrounded by coral-reefs. These islands 
were discovered and named by Capt. Cook in 1768, and 
that of Tahiti was taken possession of by the French 
in 1814. They still remain under the protection of 
France, and may be virtually considered as French 
colonies. Pop. 14,522. 

Society of Jesus, or Jesuits. (Kel. Hist.) A re- 

ligious order in the Roman Catholic Church, which was 

founded by St. Ignatius LOYOLA, q. v., was confirmed by 
papal bull of Paul III. in 1540, and soon rose in in- 
fluence and power far above all the other orders. The 

eneral, who is at the head of the order, is elected for 

ife, appoints nearly all the officers of the order, and re- 
ceives monthly reports from the provincials, and quar- 
terly reports from the superiors of the professed houses, 
the rectors of the colleges, and the masters of the novices. 

The order is divided into provinces, each of which is 

governed by a provincial; each professed house, or 

house of full members, is governed by a prepositus ; each 
college by a rector; and each residence by a superior. 

The Jesuits wear no monastic habit, but dress in black, 

nearly like secular priests. The power acquired by the 

Jesuits speedily rendered them hated in most countries 

where they were established. The order was suppressed 

in England in 1604, in Venice 1616, in Portugal] 1759, in 

France 1764, and in Spain 1767. In 1773 the order was 

totally suppressed by decree of Pope Clement XIV., but 

was restored in 1814 by Pius VII., with all the privi- 
leges which it possessed at the time of its suppression. 

The Jesuits have again obtained a footing in most of 

the countries of Europe and America, and in some 

countries there are considerable numbers of them. In 

1872 the order was suppressed in Germany, and its mem- 

bers expelled, and it was suppressed in France in 1850. - 

Socinianism, (so-sin’ydn-izm.) (Eccl. Hist.) The doc- 
trinal tenets held by a sect of Christians, deriving their 
designation from Faustus Socixus, an Italian theologian 
(n. 1559; D. 1604). Their religious dogmas differ but 
slightly from those held by the Unitarians. They reject 
the doctrines of predestination, atonement, and original 
sin; maintain that the Father is properly God alone, 
that Christ was a mere human being non-existent be- 
fure his conception by the Virgin Mary, and that tho 
distinct personality of the Holy Ghost isa myth. They 
likewise believe in the sleep of the soul after death, and 
its consequent revival with the resurrection of the body. 

Sociology, (so-she-cl‘oje.) [From L. socius, a com- 
panion, and Gr. logos, doctrine.] A term applied by the 
philosophical positivists, to that science which in a gen- 
eral sense embraces political economy and social and 
scientific polity. 

Socle, (so’kl.) [From L. soccus, a light shoe.] (Arch.) A 
square member, greater in its breadth than its height. 
and serving as a support fora base, column, &c., instead 
of a pedestal, from which it differs by having neither 
base nor cornice, 
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Beoecor’ ro, in New Mexico, a 8. co.; area, 60,000 sq. m.; 
C. Simitar. 

Socotra, (sdk’o-trah,) an island lying in the Indian 
Ocean, 120 m. E. of Cape Guardafui, on the African 
coast; N. Lat. 12° 30 2”, E. Lon. 54° 6’ 29”. Aren, 100 
aq. m.; C. Tamarinda. Its aloes are said to be the best 
known. Fop. 5,000. 

Bocraten, (sdk’rah-teez,) the father of Greek philosophy, 
was B. at Athens, 470 B.c. He served as a soldier dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian War, and in his first campaign 
saved the life of his pupil Alcibiades ; and, at the battle 
of Delium, in the second campaign, performed a like 
service for Xenophon, another of his pupils. After- 
wards, while a senator, lie refused to obey the orders 
of the Thirty Tyrants to aid in bringing back to Athens 
Leon, who had fied from their persecution to take 
refuge at Salamis. While president of the Prytanes, he 
evinced his sense of justice by opposing the popular 
clamor for the condemnation of those admirals who 
had neglected to inter the dead after the battle of Ar- 
ginuse, it having been proved tv his satisfaction that, 
owing to the violence of a storm which prevailed, to 
recover the bodies had been an impossibility. His op- 
position, however, resulted in another president being 
appointed in his stead, and the admirals sacrificed to 
the public will. As a teacher of philosophy, S. may be 
said to be without a peer. The school he founded he 
taught by oral instruction ouly. His essential charac- 
teristic seems to have been the contemplating the uni- 
verse from an exclusively ethical point of view. In 
particular, S. excelled in the investigation and demon- 
stration of philosophical truths. Plato was his most 
eminent pupil. About 400 B. c., after having been ac- 
cused of seeking to introduce new deities in lieu of 
the old gods of the Pagan mythology, and also of cor- 
rupting the Athenian youth, he was brought to trial, 
and unjustly sentenced to die by his draining a cup of 
hemlock in his prison. 

Soda, (so’dah.) Fit] (Chem.) See Soptum. 

Sodalite, — (From Eng. soda, and Gr. lithos, 
a stone.) (Min.) A mineral of a bluish.green color, 
found crystallized, or in masses, and consisting chiefly 
of silex, alumina, and soda. 

Soda-Water. (Chem.) A well-known beverage, which, 
as usually prepared, is a supersaturated solution of car- 
bonic acid gas in water. Soda-water, properly so called, 
consists of one, two, or three drachms of carbonate of 
soda, dissolved ina pint of water highly impregnated 
with carbonic acid. This is often a valuable remedy ; 
but it would sometimes be attended by mischievous re- 
enits, if indulged in to the extent which sume persons 
pursue the use of soda-water. The mere aqueous solu- 
tion of carbonic acid, which is made by forcing the gas 
iuto water by a condensing-pump, and under a pressure 
of six or eight atmospheres, is an agreeable and, gen- 
erally speaking, harmless diluent. 

Sodium, (so'de-ŭm.) [From ads.) (Chem.) A metallic 
element belonging to the alkali group, and bearing 
great resemblance to potassium; its compounds are 
very widely distributed iu nature, the chloride being 
common salt. In the metallic state, sodium has a bril- 
liant silver-white color, it is of a waxy consistency at 
the ordinary temperature ; at 204° it melts, and at a red 
heat volatilizes, Sp. gr. 0'97; at. weight, 23; Symbol, 
Na (from Natrium). When dropped upon water, it de- 
composes it with evolution of hydrogen, but the tem- 
perature generally does not rise to the point of ignition. 
The following are the most impurtant compounds of 
sodium :— Soda, or oxide of sodium (NaO) is obtained 
usnally as a carbonate from several sources. It is some- 
times found in a native state, as in the lakes in Egypt, 
which, being dried by the heat of the sun, leave beds 
of soda, or natron, as it is there called. Soda was for- 
merly procured as Barila, from the incinerated ashes 
of the salsola plant, and as kelp by burning seaweed; 
but it is now almost entirely obtained by decomposing 
common salt with sulphuric acid or iron pvrites. The 
resulting sulphate is fused in a furnace with chalk and 
sinall coal, and the carbonate of soda is then dissolved 
out of the product. — Cuustic Soda is the oxide. and is 
obtained from the carbonate by boiling it with lime. 
Soda, in one form or other, has an immense number of 
applications in the arts. —Chloride of Sodium (NaCl), 
well known as common salt, sea salt, rock salt, &c. 
This very widely distributed substance is in the pure 
etate a compound of the metal sodium with chlorine; 
it crystallizes in colorless transparent cubes, which pos- 
sexs asp. gr.of 2'5. Ata red heat chloride of sodium 
melts, and volatilizes at a little higher temperature. 
It dissolves in about three parts of water at any tem- 
perature; itis insoluble in alcohol, and in strong hydro- 
chloric acid, 


Bodom, (sód'om.) (Script) A city supposed to have 
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stood at the S.W. of the Dead Sea. It is first mon- 
tioned in describing the Canaanitish border (Gen. x. 19); 
it was afterwards selected by Lot as a place of resi- 
dence; the country around being highly fertile, well 
watered everywhere, “ even as the garden of the Lord” 
(xiii. 10-13). He first pitched his tent close by, and at 
a later period dwelt in the city. The history of its great 
sinfulness and fearful ruin, with Gomorrah, Admah, 
and Zeboim, is next related (xviii. 16-38, xix. 1-29); 
and ever after S. is mentioned but as a name of horror, 
a warning of the terrible vengeance of God upon sin- 
ners. 

Soest, (so’ist,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Westphalia, 
on a tributary of the Lippe, 13 m. N.N.K. of Arnsberg. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Sofala, (s0-fahIah,) a territory on the Mozambique 
coast, 8.E. Africa, extending from the Mozambique 
Channel as far inland as the Lupata Mts.; bet. S. Lat. 
180-240. It is under Portuguese rule, and embraces an 
area of abt. 10,000 sq. m. C. Sofala, formerly the resi- 
dence of a native king, at the mouth of a river of samo 
name. . 300,000. 

Soffit, (sffiL) [From Ital. soffilta, overlaid.) (Arck.) 
The ceiling of subordinate parts of buildings, such as 
staircases, entablatures, archways, cornices, &c. 

Soff, (so’fe.) [Probably a corruption of Gr. sophos, wise.} 
A Persian word signifying religious persons, called also 
Dervishes. It was the surname of the kings of Persia 
of the race preceding the present family, and came te 
be erroneously used as a title of the Persian monarch. 

Soil, (soil.) (Agric.) The earthy materials in which 
plants grow, consisting of compounds of silica, lime, 
alumina, magnesia, oxide of iron, and various acid and 
alkaline combinations, with the remains of animal 
and vegetable matter; the variety being necessary to 
healthy vegetation. The part beneath that where 
plants usually grow is termed the subsoil. All S. were 
originally the product of disintegrated rocks — on 
whose nature and constitution they depend for their 
peculiar qualities. 

Boissons, (swah'sawn(g,) a fortified manuf. city of 
France, dept. of and on the river Aisne, 17 m. 8.W. of 
Laon. Here Clovis overthrew the last remains of Ro- 
man power in Gaul, 486 a.D., and established the cap. 
of the Frankish kingdom. Pop. 10,208. 

Sol, (el.) [L., the sun.) ( Her.) The heraldic name for 
the tincture or (gold) in the emblazonry of monarchs. 
— ( Mus.) The name given in the French and Italian 
gamut to that fifth note of the diatonic scale which is 
the same as our G. 

Solanacese, (sdl-a-na’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of planta, 
all. Solanales, consisting generally of herbs or shrubs, 
very rarely trees, with alternate leaves, often in pairs, 
one smaller thau the other; the inflorescence termi- 
nal, or more frequently axillary or a little above the 
axil. They are natives of all tropical countries, more 
especially America. Many are remarkable for their 
strung narcotic poisonous qualities. The typical gen. 
Solanum has upwards of 900 species, the most impur- 
tant of which is S. tuberosum, the well-known Potato, 
the underground stems or tubers of which are in com- 
mon use as an esculent. It is supposed to be a native 
of 8. America, and to have been first brought into 
Spain from the neighborhood of Quito early in the 
16th century. The varieties of the Potato are inuu- 
merable, and differ considerably, not only in size, furm, 
and color, but in their quality, being either waxy. or 
dry and floury. Asa vegetable, the Potato is excellent 
in whatever way it may be dressed — whether plain- 
boiled, steamed, fried. or roasted. With the flour of 
potatoes, puddings and cakes have been made ; starch 
has also been obtained, which for purity and nutritive 
properties is very little inferior to arrowroot. By dis- 
tillation, a powerful spirit is produced, and even a 
strong wine by the fermentative process. The myste- 
rions disease which, in Europe, made its appearance 
among potatoes in 1845, soon after the introduc- 
tion of guano as a manure, threatened the entire de- 
struction of the crop; and we are still without eny 
known preventive, the disease being regarded os an 
epidemic, to which the plant has become liable at some 
period of its growth, according to the conditions of the 
atmosphere. Among other species used for food is the 
Egg-plant, S. esculentum and its varieties, which fur- 
nish a fruit of the size and form of a goose's egg, usu- 
ally of a rich purple color, and known aa Auberjine 
or Brinjal. S. dulcamara, the Woody Nightshade or 
Bitter-Sweet, is u shrubby climber, with blue flowers 
and red poisonous berries, found from New England to 
Arkausas. The young stems are collected in the au- 
tumn, for medicinal purposes; they have at first a bit- 
ter taste, which is succeeded by an agreeable aweetnoss. 
A decoction of this plant has been considered useful in 
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rheumatic and skin complaints, but its efficacy is very 
doubtful. In large doses, it might act as an acrid nar- 
cotic. 

Solanales,(sdl-a-na'leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Perigynous Exogens, characterized by dichlamy- 
deous monopetalous symmetrical flowers, axile placen- 
tæ, 2- to, 3-celled fruit, large embryo, lying in a small 
quantity of albumen. 

Solano, (so-lah'no.) [Sp.] ( Meteor.) A kind of hot wind 
of the Sirocco class, frequently experienced in Mediter- 
ranean latitudes, 

Solar Engine. An engine operated by power di- 
rectly obtained from sunlight. The eminent Swedish 
engineer Eri-sson made much progress toward the 
invention of a practical solar engine, but little has 
been done since his death. His engine is of consider- 
able value as a cheap force-producer ın localities of 
continuous sunshine. 

Solar Mi’croscope. (Opt.) See MaGic LANTERN. 

Solar System. (Ast.) That system which is founded 
on the hypothesis that the sun is the centre of the uni- 
verse, round which all the planets revolve at different 
distances, and in different spaces of time. See ASTRON- 
omy, EARTH, Sun, PLANETS, Moon, &c. 

Soldering, (80’diir-ing.) [From Lat. solida, I make 
firm.) ` ( Metall.) The uniting together two pieces of 
metal, by the fusion and application of some metallic 
composition on the extremities of the metals to be 
joined. Common solder is an alloy composed of about 
two parts of lead and one of tin. 

Sold Note, /sõld nét.) (Com.) A voucher or memoran- 
dum of an effected sale, obtained by the buyer from the 
broker in the transaction. 

Soldier, (sdl'jir.) One who is engaged in military ser- 
vice as an officer or private; a man engaged to serve in 
the army, or as one of an organized body of combatants. 
Particularly, a private in military service, or one in the 
ranks, in distinction from an officer. 

Sole, (sdl.) [From L. solum, the ground.) The flat part 
of the foot; hence, by implication, that piece of leather 
which forms the flat bottom of a boot or shoe. — (Zodl.) 
See PLEURONECTIDA. 
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prosecute causes heard in a court of chancery ; differ- 
ing from attorneys. in that the latter practise only in 
courts of common law. — S. general. . Law.) The 
second great law-officer of the Crown, taking rank 
after the Attorney-general, and holding his position by 


patent. 

Solid, (sdl’'id.) [From L. solidus, firm.) (Phys.) A 
body the parts of which are so combined together as 
not to give way or dissociate from each other upon the 
slightest impression or penetration ; thus distinguished 
from liquid, or fluid.—(Anat., dc.) The bones, flesh, 
and vessels of animal bodies take the name of solids, 
in distinction from the blood, chyle, and other fluid or- 
ganisms.—(Geom.) The third species of magnitude, 
or that which has 3 dimensions, viz., length, breadth, 
and thickness or depth. & are customarily diviaed 
into regular and ir--gular. The first are those termi- 
nated by uniform and equal planes, and are in number, 
viz., the tetrahedron, cule or hexahedron, octahedron, 
dodecahedron, and icosahedron. The irregular S. are 
almost infinite, comprehending all such as do not come 
under the definition of regular S.; as the sphere, cone, 
culinder, prism, parallelogram, parallelopiped, &c.— 
(Camb.) A measure containing six volumes, the units 
of which severally form a cube of fixed line or magni- 
tude; thus, a solid foot contains 1,728 inches. 

Solifidian, (sdl-e-fid'ydn.) [From L. solus, alone, and 
Sides, faith.) (Theol.) One who maintains that faith 
alone, without works, is necessary to justification. 

Soliloquy, (s0-lil’o-kwe.) [From L. solus, and loquens, 
speaking.) A speaking of a person to himself only, 
whether he be alone or though other persons be pres- 
ent: — hence, by an extension of application, a written 
discourse purporting to express that which a person 
speaks of to himself. 

Solis y Ribadeneira, (s0-lds e re-bah-da-nya'’rah,) 
ANTONIO DE, a Spanish dramatist and historian, B. at 
Alcalá de Henares, 1610, became secretary to Philip IV., 
and historiographer of the Indies. D. 1686. He was 
author of many popular comedies, but his literary repu- 
tation rests upon his History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
a work which has been translated into many languages. 


Solecism, (sd/’e-sizm.) |From Gr. soloikismos.] (Gram.) | So’lis, Juan Diaz DE, a Spanish explorer, B. in Seville, 


Incongruity of language, or a gross deviation from the 
rules of grammar, or construction. According to Pliny 
it differs from a Barbarism, in not being confined to the 
use of single words which are erroneous. — In a general 
sense, any unfitness or impropriety. 

Solenidze, (s0-lén's-de.) EZnöl.) The Razor-shell fam., 


accompanied Pinzon to America, discovered Yucatan 
and Cape Frio, and ascended the Paraguay River. 
Killed by the Indians of the Banda Oriental in 1515. 

Solitaire, (sdl'e-tdr.) [Fr., —— Among jewellers, 
an ornament for the neck; also, a single gem set ina 
ring, and the like. 


comprising acephalous mollusks which have the shell | Solo, (so’lo.) [It., alone.] (Mus.) A passage, or perfect 


much elongated and gaping at both ends (Fig. 599). 
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size). 


A or more species are living, and as many more 

ossil. 

Solent, (The.) (so'lent.) The name given to the strait 
or æstuary which interposes bet. the English mainland 
of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, opening at their 
end into the English Channel. It has a length of 18 m. 
and a width of 3. ; 

Soleure, (s0-loor’,) or Solothurn, (s0'lo-toorn,) a 
N.W. cant. of Switzerland, b. N. by Basle, E. and 8.8. 
by Lucerne and Aargau, and S. and W. by Berne. Area, 
255 sq. m. Snrfaçe mountainous, having the Jura 
range lying N.W. Soil generally fertile and well cul- 
— O. Soleure. Pop. of canton, 74,713; of city, 

Solfatara, (sdl-fah-tah'rah.) [From a hill of the name 
near Naples.) (Geol.) A volcanic vent or fissure from 
which sulphur and its compounds are emitted with 


much steamy exhalation, 
— (sdl-frd’jo,) [It., from sol-fa. the gamut. ] 
(Mus.) The system of arrangement by which the mnai- 
cal scale or gamut is noted by the tones respectively 
called do (ut), re, mi, fa, sol, and si, for the use of stu- 
dents in vocalization. They are marked upon lines and 
spaces, on each of which the proper note is represented 
Solferines (otter) | | 
erino, (sd/-fa-re'no,) in N. Italy, a vill. o f 
of Brescia, 20 m. N.W. of Mantua. —— h 
battle gained, 24th Jnne, 1859, by the allied French and 
Sardinians, commanded by their respective monarchs 
ever the Austrians commanded by their emperor: and 
which led to the Treaty of Villafranca, and the cession 
of Lombardy to Sardinia by the Anstrians. 
Solicitor, (so-lis’e-tér.) From L. solicito, I prevail 


upon.) (Zaw.) A lawyer authorized to conduct and 


piece in which a single voice or instrument performs 
without accompaniment. Peculiar freedom, ease, dis- 
tinctness, and power of execution, are required to per- 
form the S. with correctness, taste, and feeling. 
Solomon, (sdl’o-mén.) (Script.) The most celebrated 
of all the kings of Israel, the son of David, and named 
by God, through the prophet Nathan, Jedediah, or “ Be- 
loved of the Lord.” About 1015 B.c., by order of David, 
he was anointed and proclaimed king, and on the 
death of David soon after ascended the throne. Having 
punished the enemies of his father and married the 
king of Egypt's daughter, he formed a strict alliance 
with Pharaoh. The chief features of Solomon's reign 
will be found in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, 
His great prosperity and power led, however, to his 
corruption, and awoke the anger of the Almighty, who 
threatened to destroy, by disunion and strife, the great- 
ness he had given to the kingdom of Israel. The com- 
ing ruin was early foreshadowed bythe rebellion and 
conspiracies which broke out around his throne; and 

Solomon, conscious of his sins, poured out his contrition 

in the Book of Ecclesiastes. The other works under his 

name are the Song of Solomon, the Psalms, from lxxii. 

to cxxvii., and the Prover/s. 

Solomon Islands, (The,)a group in the E. Archi- 
pelago, lying E. of Papua and the Louisiades, in 8. Lat. 
4° 50'-11° 50^. Area, 10,000 sq.m. New Georgia is the 
name of the principal island. The inhab. are of the mixed 
Malay and Negrillo type, and their numbers unknown, 

Solon, (so/ldn,) the first great Athenian constitutional 
lawgiver, and one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
He was invited to reform the laws which Draco had es- 
tablished, and he succeeded in restoring internal tran- 
quillity and order. But during his travels his constitu- 
tion was overturned by Pisistratus, who made himself 
tyrant of Athens. He flourished in the earlier part of 
the 6th century B.c. His conversation with Croesus, 
and its influence on that king’s mind, is of rather 
doubtful authenticity. 

Solstice, (sdi’stis.) [From L. sol, the sun, and sisto, I 
make to stand.) (Ast.) The points where the sun 
reaches his greatest distance from the celestial equatot 
are called the solstices, the summer S being the point 
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of the sun’s path farther to the north of the equator, 
the winter S. the point farther to the south. When the 
sun is at the former point it is midsummer, when it is 
at the latter it is midwinter. 

Solution, (so-loo’shiin.) [From L. solutio, a dissolving. 
(Chem.) The intimate mixture or perfect union o 
solid bodies with fluids, so as to form one homogeneous 
liquor. The word is applied both to the act of combi- 
nation and to the result of the process; thus common 
salt disappears in water, that is, its solution takes place, 
and the liquid obtained is called a S. of salt in water. 
— (Alg. and Geom.) S. signifies the answering of a 
question, or the resolving of a problem.—(Surg.) The 
term <S. of continuity denotes the separation of connected 
substances or parts applied to afraction, laceration, &c. 

Solway Frith, (or Firth,) (The,) an arm of the 
Irish forming an sstuary 40 m. long, bet. the N.W. 
coast of England and 8. of Scotland. Its maximum 
breadth is 24 m. 

Selyman, SoLIMAN, or SULEIMAN, (Turk. pron. so-le- 
mahn’,) I., Sultan of the Turks, in succession to his 
father Bajazet, was killed in battle during a civil war 
incited by his brother Moosa, 1410. -— S. II. (called THE 
MAGNIFICENT), one of the greatest of Ottoman emperors, 
B. 1496, s. his father Selim I., in 1820. His reign was dis- 
tinguished by successes gained in war, and by his cul- 
tivation of learning, literature, and the arts. His 
armies invaded Hungary, took Belgrade, and conquered 
Rhodes ; and, after the battle of Mohacz, 1526, in which 
he defeated Louis II. of Hungary, he conferred the 
crown of that country upon John Zapolya. S. next 
warred against Austria, and annexed Croatia to his do- 
minions; begides which he subjected a great part of 
Arabia and Persia. He was repulsed at the siege of 
Malta, 1565, and D. 1566. — S. III., son of Ibrahim, s. his 
deposed brother Mohammed IV. in 1687, and D. in 1691. 

Somatology, (sdm-ah-tdl’o-je.) [From Gr. soma, and 
logos, belief.) The doctrine of the properties of bodies 
or of material substances. 

Sombrero, (sm-bra’ro.) [Sp., from sombra, a shadow. } 
A broad-brimmed hat of felt, straw, &c., worn by Mexi- 
cans and other Spanish-speaking peoples. 

Sombre’ro, in the W. Indies, an island belonging to 
England, bet. the Virgin Islands and Anguilla, in N. 
Lat. 18° 35’, W. Lon. 63° 27’. 

Somerset, (siim’ir-sét,) a W. co. of England, b. N. b 
Gloucester, N.W. by the Brit. Channel, E. by Wilts, 
by Dorset, and W. by Devon. Area, 1,645 sq.m. This 
is one of the richest agricultural cos. in the kingdom. 
C. Taunton. Pop. 463,412. 

Somerset, EDWARD SEY- 
MOUR, DUKE oF, Lord Pro- 
tector of England, was uncle 
to King Edward VI., during 
whose minority he acted as 
regent of the realm. He 
favored the Protestant re- 
— defeated the Scots at 
Pinkie Cleugh, and put to 
death his brother Thomas for 
treason, 1549. Through the 
machinations of his rival the 
Earl of Warwick, S. was de- | an 

rived of his high office in ~ / 
549, and perished on Tower -j 
Hill in 1552. 

Somerset, in Maine, a N. * 
N.W. co., b. N. by Canada; 
area, 4,000 sq. m.; ©. Nor- 
ridgewock.—In Maryland, a 
S.E. county; area, 500 square miles. Capital, Princess 
Anne.—In New Jersey, a N. central county; area, 370 
equare miles. Capital, Somerville—In Pennsylvania, a 
8. county, bordering on Maryland; area, 1,050 square 
miles. pital, Somerset. 

Soin'erset, (North,) in Brit. N. America, an island 
situate at the mouth af the Gulf of Boothia, bet. N. Lat. 
72-749 30’, W. Lon. 91-96°. 

Somerville, (sim’ir-vil,) in Massachusetts, a town of 
Middlesex co., 3 m. N.W. of Boston. 

—In New Jersey, a town, C. of Somerset co, 80 m. 
N.N.E. of Trenton. 

Somme, (sm,) a French river, having its rise in the 
dep. Aisne, and emptying into the English Channel, in 
the dep. Somme, after a flow of 120 m. in a N.W. di- 
rection. — A N. and maritime dep. of France, b. N. by 
Pas-de-Calais, E. Aisne, 8. Oise, and W. by the English 
Channel and dep. of Seine-Inférieure ; area, 2,378 sq. m. 
Soil fertile and productive. C. Amiens. Pop. 572,640. 

Somnambulism, (sém-ndm'bu-lizm.) 
nium, a dream, and ambulare, to walk.) (Physiol.) The 
phenomenon of sleep-walking during which the sensitive 


and willing powers govern the muscles, while the rea- 


From L. som- | Song, (sdng.) [A. S. sang.] 
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soning or reflecting organs are asleep; but in dreaming 
it is the contrary. The phenomena attendant on sleep- 
walking are very singular, the person affected perform- 
ing many voluntary actions, implying a certain degree 
of perception of external objects. There are a number 
of very remarkable cases of S. on record, some of which 
would be incredible were they not attested by unques- 
tionable authority. Somnambulists have been known 
to undress and take a cold bath; to saddle and bridle 
their horses, and afterwards ride to a considerable dis- - 
tance; and, when their habits perhaps were more 
sedentary, to write letters, make verses, &c., while in 
most cases they quietly returned to their beds, and 
awoke at their usual hour utterly unconscious of their 
previous proceedings. Generally speaking, but not 
always, somnmambulists are incapable of —— a con- 
versation. S. may be described as a state in which the 
mind retains its power over the limbs, but possesses noe 
influence over its own thoughts, and scarcely any over 
the body, excepting those particular members of it 
which are employed in walking. —The French term 
Clairvoyance (clear-sightedness) is applied to that pe- 
culiar mode of sensation, or second sight, brought on 
in mesmeric S. when the patient is supposed to be in 
what is called the mesmeric trance, or artificial catalepsy. 
The reality of this state has been much disputed; and 
it is certain that great imposture has been practised in 
simulation of it. 

Sonant, (so/ndnt.) peepee L. sonans, sounding.) ( Ortho- 
epy.) A term applied to desigmmate the intonation of 
sound given to such letters as the vowels, semi-vowels, 
and nasals; as distinguished from those Which are surd 
or aspirate, and articulated by the breath alone. 

Sonata, (so-nah'tah.) [It.] ( Mus.) A piece or composi- 
tion wholly executed by instruments; and generally 
supposed to exhibit the composer's powers without con- 
fining him within the rigid rules of counterpoint or 
measure. 

Sonderbund, (sdn'diir-boond,) (The.) (Hist.) The 
distinctive appellation of the League constituted by the 
7 Rom. Catholic cantons of Switzerland, in 1846, in op- 
— — to the Federal Diet, on account of the latter 

aving decreed the expulsion of the Jesuits from the 
Swiss republic. The S. collapsed after the taking of 
Lucerne and Freiburg by the govt. troops, in Nov., 1847. 

Sonnet, (sdn’nét.) |Fr.] ( .) A short poem, which, 
according to its Italian model, consists of fourteen 
lines; divided into two parts, the first of eight, and the 
latter of six lines. According to the strictest rules, only 
two rhymes are allowed in the first part, and the second 





Fig. 600. — SONOMETER. 


ought not to end in a couplet; but in our —* 
which possesses a comparative paucity of rhymes, the 
S. has been written with great latitude as to rhymes. 

Sonoma, (so-no’mah,) in California, a W. co., washed by 
the Pacific Ocean; area, 1,500 square miles. Capital, 

‘Santa Rosa. 

Sonometer, (so-ndm’e-tir.) [From L. sonus, sound, 
and Gr. metreo, I measure.] An apparatus by which the 
transverse vibrations of strings may be studied. It is 
also called monochord, because it has generally only one 
string. In addition to the string, it consists of a thin 
wooden box to strengthen the sound; on this there are 
two fixed bridges, A and D (Fig. 600), ever which es 
the string, which is commonly a metallic wire. is is 
fastened at one end, and stretched at the other by a 
weight, P, which can be increased at will. By means 
of a third movable bridge, B, the length of that por- 
tion of the wire which is to be put in vibration can be 


altered at pleasure. 

(Poetry and Mus.) A short 
poem adapted to a vocal melody. The word is generally 
applied to the poetical and musical composition in 
union, but sometimes to one or other separately. 
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em generally turns on some single thought or feel- 
ng, and is divided into portions of returning measure. 
The term song, properly implying an air of a simple 
kind, is often, though not very correctly, applied to the 
elaborate aria of the opera, or the solemn air of the 
oratorio. A song generally implies an air fora single 
voice —airs for more than one voice being, however, 
sometimes caHed part-songs. 

Sontag, HENRIETTE, (sdn’tdg,) an eminent German can- 
tatrice, B. at Coblentz, 1805. After a brilliant operatic 
career in the principal caps. of Europe, she m. in 1830 
Count Rossi, Sardinian minister at the Hague, and re- 
tired from the stage. Pecuniary difficulties, however, 
necessitated her reappearance in 1848, and she sang 
with high success in the U. States and Mexico, in which 
last country she D. in 1854. 

Sooloo Islands, (The,) (soo’loo,) a group of islands 
in the Malay Archipelago, bet. Mindanao and Borneo; 
N. Lat. 4° 7’, E. Lon. 120°-128°. They are fertile, and 
their inhab., of Malay extraction, were confirmed pirates 
until their chastisement by a Spanish force sent out 
against them in 1851. S. is the largest of the cluster. 



























































Pop. 120,000. 

Soot, (sit.) [A. 8.] (Chem.) That portion of fuel 
which escapes combustion, and which is mechanically 
carried up by the current of hot air, either to be de- 
posited on the sides of the chimney, or to be discharged 
into the atmosphere. The soot of coal and that of wood 
in all probability differ materially, the former contain- 
ing more carbonaceous matter and more ammoniacal 
salts than the latter. Both kinds are used as manure. 

Soothsaying, (sooth’sd-ing.) |From A.S. soth, truth, 
and Eng. saying.) The foretelling of future events 
without divine aid or authority ; and thus distinguished 
from prophecy by inspiration. 

Sophia, (so-f'ah,) a Byzantine empress, niece to Theo- 
dora, became the wife of Justinian II., and co-sovereign 
with him in the govt. After his death she conspired 
against his successor Tiberius Constantine, and being 
unsuccessful, retired into private life. 

Sophia Alexievna, (-dl-čks-e-čv'nah,) half-sister of 
Peter the Great, was B. in 1657. Energetic and am- 
bitious, she promoted the insurrection of the Strelitzes 
after the death of Feodor in 1682, and caused her brother 
Ivan to be recognized as joint sovereign along with 
Peter I. After filling the position of regent, 1682-9, she 
was imprisoned in a convent, where she D. in 1704, 

Sophia, a manuf. city of Turkey in Europe, p. Bul- 
garia, on the na, 93 m.8.S.E.of Widdin. Pop. 30,000. 

Sophism, (sdf’izm.) [Gr. sophisma, from sophizo, I deal 
subtilely.] A subtilty in reasoning, in which the ar- 
guments are not logically supported, or the inferences 
are not justly deduced from the premises. 

Sophistication, (so-fis-te-ka’shiin.) (Gr. sophizo, I 
deceive.) Same as ADULZERATION, g. v. 

Sophists, (sġfists.) [From Gr. sophistés, from sophizo.] 
A name at first given to philosophers and those who 
were remarkable for their wisdom; it was afterwards 
applied to rhetoricians,and lastly to such as spent their 
time in verbal niceties, logical conundrums, sententious 
quibbles, and philosophical enigmas. The following, 
called the Ps , for example, was a famous 
problem among the ancient S.: “‘ When a man says I 
lie, dees he lie, or does he not lie? If he lies, he speaks 
the truth; and if he speaks the truth, he lies.” 

Sophocles, (sjf’o-kléz.) A famous Athenian tragic 
poet, B. 495 B.-c.; he succeeded Mschylus in his im- 
provement of the drama, and raised it to its highest 
pitch of excellence in Greece. We possess but seven 
of his plays, two of which belong to the trilogy of 


(Edipus. D. 406 B. 0. 
rific, ( ifik.) [From. L. sopor, a heavy 
sleep, and facio, I — (Med.) Any drug, plant, 
&c., that has the quality of inducing sleep. 

Sopra, (3o’prah.) [It., —— (Mus.) A musical de- 
scriptive term variously used; as, for instance, nella 
parte di sopra, that is, in the upper part. 

Soprano, (so-prah'no.) [It., from sopra,above.] (Mus.) 
One of the intermediate portions of the scale, which is 
a ot ee of treble suited to the female voice. 

Sorb, (sdrb.) (Bot.) The Service-tree, Pyrus domestica, 

Sorbonne, (The,) (sdr-bdn’.) The name of a college 
originally instituted for the education of secular clergy- 
men at the university of Paris; so called after Robert 
of Sorbon, in Champagne, a theologian of Paris, who 
founded it during the reign of St. Louis, about 1250, 
and endowed it with an income which was subse- 
quently much increased. This institution, the teachers 
in whicli Were always doctors and professors of theology 
acquired so much fame that its name was extende 
te the whole theological faculty of the university of 
, Paris. 

Sorcery, (sir’siir-c.) [Fr, sercerie, from L, sors, a lot.] 
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Magic, or divination by the supposed assistance of 
evil spirits, or the power of commanding evil spirits. 


Sorghum, (sdr'giim.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Gra- 


minacex. The inflorescence is in panicles; glumes two- 
flowered, one neuter, the other hermaphrodite; pales 
of the hermaphrodite flowers bearded, of the neuter 
beardless. The species of Sorghum are extensively cul- 
tivated for food, particularly S. are. In Spain, Italy, 
and other parts of the South of Europe, as well as in 
Arabia and Asia Minor, the Millet or Guinea Corn oc- 
cupies a place similar to that which oats and barley 
hold in the field-culture of this country. The flour 
which the round hard seeds yield is very white, and 
makes good bread when properly manufactured. 
Soricidæ, (s0-ris’e-de.) (Zotl.) The Shrews, a fam. 
of insectivorous mammals, characterized by a general 
mouse or rat-like appearance, elongated and tapering 
muzzle, ears with distinct concha, and fore feet smaller 
than the hind ones (Fig. 601). On either flank, or at 
the base of the tail, are situated peculiar glands which 
emit an unpleasant odor. In true Shrews the teeth 
vary from 28 to 32in number. The two large incisors 
in each jaw are directed nearly horizontally forwards, 





Fig. 601. — COMMON SHREW, (Sorex vulgaris® 


the upper pair curved into a hook, and the lower are 
straighter, and with the trenchant upper edge more or 
less lobed. Shrews are found all over the world, and 
more than 20 species belonging to N. America have 
been described. They live under rubbish, and in bur- 
rows which they dig in the earth. The Desmans, gen. 
Mygale, which inhabit Southern Russia, have the muz- 
zle extended in a long and flexible proboscis; their 
feet are webbed, and they are uquatic in their habits. 

Sorrel, (sdr’rél.) (Bot.) See OXALIDACE® and Rumex. 

Sorrel-tree. (Bot.) Eubdtrys or Lyonia arborea. 

Sorrento, (sdr-rdn’to,) a picturesque seaport of 8. 
Italy, p. Naples, on the Bay of Naples, 7 m. S.W. of 
Castellamare. Tasso (q. v.) was B. here. Pop. 10,000. 

Sortie, (sdr-te’.) (Mil) Same as SALLY, q. v. 

= piro, (sde-pe’ro.) [It., a sigh.] (Jfus.) Same as 

EST, Q. v. 

Sostenuto, (sðs-ta-noo'to.) [It., sustained.] (Mus.) A 
term used to indicate the sustained course or continu- 
ance of certain sounds. 

Sotto voce, (æt to co'cha.) [It., under the breath.] 
(Mus.) A term directing a part or passage to be per- 
formed with a subdued or lowered inflection of sound. 

Souchong, (soo’shéng.) A favorite var. of black tea. 

Soudan, (The,) (soo-ddén’,) or NIGRITIA, an immense 
region of N. Central Africa, the limits of which are 
ill-defined. It is b. N. by the Great Desert, E. by Dar- 
foor, Kordofan, and the Shellook Country, S. by Æthio- 
pia and Upper Guinea, and W. by Senegambia. Area, 
estim. at 2,500,000 sq. m. Surface generally level, 
except on the S.W., where the Kong Mts. attain an alti- 
tude of 4,000 ft. It is watered by the Niger and its 
tributaries, and contains Lake Tchad or Tchadda. The 
soil is rich, and yields wheat, rice, maize, cotton, to- 
bacco, and indigo. Gold-dust, iron-ore, ivory, and 
ostrich-feathers constitute the chief exports. The V. 
has been considered to be the original country of the 
negro race, and is divided into many petty states, the 
principal of which are Bambarra, Bornou, Houssa, and 
the Fellah Country. Pop. estim. at 35,000,000. 

Soul, (sdl.) [From A. S. saul.] (Philos.) Soul, in the 
language of spiritualistic philosophers, covers the whole 
region of mind, and is generally conceived of as a nat- 
urafly imperishable entity, in relation with the body, 
bat definable, for the most part, only in terms of com- 
plete negation of material attributes, The belief in the 
inherent immortality of the human soul, although by 
some affirmed to be an innate conviction in the human 
mind, has not been accepted at all times or in all coun- 
tries. Even in modern times, the metaphysical argu- 
ments on which this beef is maintained are eonfront- 
ed by a system of philosophy, sometimes called materi- 
alisic, Which sees in human life the expression of 
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forces dependent on certain material combinations, and 
which, asserting that consciousness is the result of 
that combination, affirms that with the dissolution of 
that combination the conscious life will also be at an 
end. The idea of inherent immortality is generally 
maintained by Christian theologians, but there are some, 
it must be said, who share the belief of the Anglican 
archbishop Whately (Scripture Revelations of a Future 
State), that immortality is a gift reserved only for those 
who shall be found worthy of it, the eternal death 
spoken of in the New Testament being the final extinc- 
tion of the sinner, and not his continued existence in 
a state of endless torment. 

Soulanges, — — a district of Canada, p. Que- 
bec; pop. 10,808. 

Soulié, MELCHIOR FREDERIC, (soo-le-a’,) a French novel- 
ist and dramatic author, B. at Foix, in 1800; D. 1847. 
Among his successful romances may be mentioned 
Memoirs of the Devil, and The Man of Letters; of his 
plays, Romeo and Juliet, and Clotilde. 

Soulouque, Favustin, (s00-look’,) B. in Hayti, 1785, was a 
negro slave who received his manumission during 

_childhood. Entering the army, he became general, 
was made president of the republic of Hayti in 1847, 
and declared himself emperor under the title of Faus- 
tin I., in 1849. He proved himself so cruel and incom- 
petent a ruler that his subjects deposed him in 1859. 
D. in France, 1867. 

Soult, Nicoras JEAN DE DIEU, Duc DE DALMATIA, (soolt,) 
a distinguished marshal of France, B. in dept. Tarn, 
1769, entered the army as a private in 1785, and after 
serving with high merit under Gens. Custine, Hoche, 
and Marçeau, became general of division in 1799. He 
aided in the defence of Genoa under Massena in 1800, 
and four years later received a marshal’s staff, and was 
created a peer of France. Ile shared in the triumphs 
of Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena, and in 1807 received the 
title of Duc de Dalmatia. In the year ensuing he was 

iven the command in Spain, and there repulsed by the 
English at Corunna, 1809. In March of the same year 
he tuok Oporto, and, succeeding Jourdan in the chief 
command in the Peninsula, defeated the Spaniards at 
Ocaña, and occupied the whole of Andalusia ex- 
cept the city of Cadiz. In 1511, he was defeated 
by Marshal Beresford at Albuera. Two years later, 
having been sent to Germany, he participated in 
the battles of Lützen and Bautzen, and in 1813, 
was again entrusted with the chief command in 
Spain. He was defeated by Wellington at Orthez 
and Toulouse in 1814, and after accepting the 
portfolio of war under Louis XVIII., joined Na- 
poleon I., in March, 1815, and was present on the 
field of Waterloo. Exiled from 1816 till 1819, he 
was restored to his rank and honors in 1820, and 
became first minister of the Crown, 1832-4. In 
1840, he again took office, and held the position 
of president of the council and war minister till 
1847. D. 1851. 

Sound, (sownd.) [From L. sonus.) (Acoustics.) 
The peculiar sensation excited in the organ of 
hearing by the vibratory motion of bodies, when 
this motion is transmitted to the ear through an 
elastic medium. The distance to which S. may be 
heard will be proportional to the magnitudo or in- 
tensity of the stroke made on the tremulous body 
emitting the S. ; for the greater that stroke is, the 
greater will be the agitution of its parts, and the 
greater will be the force with which they will 
strike the particles of air. Hence the greater will 
be the effect, at any given distance, on the drum 
of the ear; and consequently the greater will be 
the distance at which the agitation of the air will be sen- 
sible. It is ascertained that S. of all kinds travels at the 
rate of 1,12415 feet per second when the air is at the tem- 
perature of 32°; the softest whisper moves as fast as the 
loudest thunder. The knowledge of this fact has been 
applied to the measurement of distances. Thus, if we 
see a vivid flash of lightning, and in two seconds hear 
a clap of thunder, we may be assured that the light- 
ning occurred at not more than the distance of 750 
yards. If the vibrations of a sonorous body fall short 
of or exceed a certain velocity, no S. will be per- 
ceived; the smallest number which produce any effect 
on the ear is 32 per second; and the largest, according 
to some, 8,200; but, according to others, 24,000 per sec- 
ond, Taking the velocity of & in the air as unity, its 
velocity in tin will be represented by 71%, in silver 
by 9, in copper by 12, in iron by 17, in glass by 17, 
in baked clay by 1012, and in wood by 11°17. Its ve- 
locity in cast-iron was found to be only 10-5. Solids are 
much better conductors ofS. than atmospheric air; a per- 
son at one end of a long fir beam will distinctly hear 
a very slight tap which is inaudible to him who makes 
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it at the other end. Water is a very excellent condu 
tor of S., particularly when frozen. S. is strengthened 
by the proximity of a sonorous body. A string made 
to vibrate in free air, and not near a sounding body, 
has but avery feeble sound; but when it vibrates above 
a sounding-box, as in the case of the violin, guitar, or 
violoncello, its sound is much more intense. This arises 
from the fact that the box and the air which it con- 
tains vibrate in unison with the string. The apparatus 
represented in Fig. 602 was used by Savart to show the 
influence of boxes in strengthening sound. It consists 
of an hemispherical brass vessel, A, which is set in vi- 
bration by means of astrong bow. Near it there is a 
hollow cardboard cylinder, B, closed at the further end. 
By means of a handle this cylinder can be turned on 
its support, so as to be inclined at any given degree 
towards the vessel. The cylinder is fixed on a slide, ©, 
by which means it can be placed at any distance from 
A. When the vessel is made to vibrate, the strength- 
ening of the sound is very remarkable. But the sound 
loses almost all its intensity if the cylinder is turned 
away, and it becomes gradually weaker when the cyl- 
inder is removed to a greater distance, showing that 
the strengthening is due to the vibration of the air in 
the cylinder. The cylinder B is made to vibrate in 
unison with the brass vessel by adjusting it to a cer- 
tain depth, which is effected by making one part slide 
into the other. Vitruvius states that in the theatres 
of the ancients resonant brass vessels were placed to 
strengthen the voices of the actors.—(Geog.) Any 
great inlet of the sea; as, Long Island Sound. — ( Surg.) 
A kind of probe used in searching for stone in the 
bladder. 


Sound, (The,) a narrow strait of N.E. Europe sepa- 


rating the 8. coast of Sweden from the island of Zea- 
land, Denmark, and forming the sea-channel which con- 
nects the Cattegat with the Baltic Sea. Length, 50 m.; 
breadth fluctuating bet. 4 and 15 m. 


Sounding, (sownd’ing.) [From Fr. sonder, to investi- 


gate with a plummet.) (Naut.) On shipboard, the act 
or operation of throwing the lead, in order to ascertain 
the depth of the water uround a ship, and the nature 


of the bottom. Soundings isa term to designate the 
specimens of the bottom brought up by the operation 
of heaving the lead. A piece of tallow stuck upon the 
base of the deep-sea plummet brings up distinguishing 
marks of the bottom, as sand, shells, and the like, 
which have stuck toit. These indications are carefully 
noted in the log-book.— A ship is said to be in sound- 
ings when she gets into water shallow enough to be 
sounded, 


Sour Gum, (sow’r.) (Bot.) See NYSSA. 
South, (sowth.) {From A. S. suth.) One of the cardinal 


points. Strictly, S. is the horizontal point in the meri- 
dian of a place, on the right end of a person standing 
with his face towards the east. But the word is applied 
to any point in the meridian, between the horizon and 
the zenith. 


Southampton, (séwth-dimp'tiin,) a flourishing seaport 


and borough of England, co. Hants, on an estuary 
called Southampton Water, opening into the Solent, 71 
m. S.W. of London. It is the principal station of the 
Peninsular and Oriental, and West India mail-steamers. 
Pop. 54,057. 
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Southampton, in Virginia, a 8.8.E. co.; 600 
square miles; Capital, Jerusalem.—In British North 


America, an island lying N. in Hudson's Bay, bet. N. 
Lat. 62°-66°, W. Lon. 80°-87°. 

South Bend, (-bénd,) a prosperous manuf. town of In- 
diana, C. of St. Joseph co., on the St. Joseph River, 85 
m. S.E. of Chicago. It contains the Roman Cath. Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and the Northern Indiana Ool- 


lege. 

Southbridge, (-brij,) in Massachusells, a town of 
Worcester co., 60 m. 8.W. of Boston. 

Bouth Carolina, (-kdr-o-li’nah,) a S. State of the 
American Union, b. E. and S.E. by the Atlantic, 8. and 
W. by Georgia, and N.and N.E. by North Carolina; bet. 
N. Lat. 320-359, W. Lon. 79°-82° 50°. Area, 30,213 sq. 
m. The configuration of the State is nearly that of an 
irregular triangle, with its apex at the junction of the 
Savannah River with the Ocean. The cvast-line, 200 m. 
in extent, is indented with numerous lagoons, coves, 
and inlets, but with no good harbors excepting those 
of Charleston, Beaufort, and Georgetown. The coast is 
also fringed with a congeries of small islands — cut off 
from the main shore by narrow channels — noted for 
their fine cotton-growing capacity, and known as the 
Sea-Islands. The surface of S. C. from the seabourd 
presents for a hundred miles or so inland, a flat and 
arenaceous appearance, intersected by many swamps 
and creeks, and covered with growths of pitch-pine, 
and with a soil of alluvium. The so-called middle 
country beyond this is more fertile, though still of a 
sandy character. Westward of the latter, a more ele- 
vated region expands into adiversified and picturesque 
surface terminating in the Blue Ridge Mts. The State 
is well watered, the chief rivera being the Savannah 
—— it from Georgia), the Great and Little Pc- 

ee, the Congaree, Wateree, and Santee, the Coombahee, 
and the South Edisto. The soil of S. C. is, generally 
speaking, highly productive, yielding such staples as 
cotton, rice, indigo, tobacco, sugar, tea, the cereals, 
hemp, flax, hops, and many varieties of pulse, fruita, 
and vegetables; and enjoys a climatic temperature cor- 
responding with that of Italy and the S. of France. In 
189.)the acreage of land held in improved farms ag 
gated 1,173,354; and in unimproved 7,256,031, Total value 
of farms $05,677.482; of farming appliances and ma- 
chinery $3,252,710. Aggregate estimated value of farın 
products $41,967,646. The number of domestic animals 
in 1880, was: horses, 60,660; mules and asses, 67,005; 
working-oxen, 24,506; milch cows, 139,828; other cat- 
tle, 199,243 ; sheep, 147,758 ; swine, 628,057. The mineral 
resources of the State are considerable: gold has been 
mined toa profit, and fron, lead, copper, manganeso, 
coal, bismuth, plumbago, soapstone, limestone, &c., 
with fine granite and china clays, are found in various 
localities within its limits. Mineral springs, too, are 
found in Laurens, Spartanburg, and other dists. The 
manufacturing interesta of S. C. are of inferior impor- 
tance, a3 considered in comparison with other sections 
of the Union. The political division of the State em- 
braces 32 counties, of which the chief cities and urban 
centres are Charleston, Columbia (the cap.), Beaufort, 
Aiken, Camden, Spartanburg, Georgetown, Winns- 
borough, &c. According to the provisions of the new 
Constitution passed in 1868, the executive power is 
vested in a governor and lieut.-governor, each elected 
biennially; assisted by a Sec. of State, Comptroller- 
eneral, and Treasurer — holding office for 4 years. The 
egislature includes a Senate of 32 members chosen for 
4 years, and a House of Representatives of 124 members 
elected bi-yearly. The judicature embraces a Supreme 
Court and two Circuit courts, Probate courts, and jus- 
tices of the peace. In Congress, the State is repre- 
sented by 2 svnators aud 4 representatives. In 1890 


the total assessed valuation of S. C. wes computed at : 


$183 ,913,337, of which sum $119,4194,675 stood for real 
estate ; the ¿rue value of both real and personal estate 
being £208,146,989. These figures exhibited a decrease 
from the last decennial valuation of : assessed, £305,- 
40.791; true, $439,191,765. Total taxation (not na- 
tional) of the State was $2,767,675; public debt 
(other than national) £13,075.229 viz. : State $7,665,909 ; 

county $97,112; municipal $5,312,208. The educational 
status of S. C., though, perhaps, not so far advanced as 
that of other States, is yet a fair one. Besides Colum- 
bia University, there are 8 other colleges, and over 200 
private schools and academies; independently of nearly 
400 national schools open to white or colored persons 
without distinction. In charitable and other public in- 
stitutions, S. C. is well found, and quite on a par with 
her sister States, taking into question differences of 
wealthand population caused by the events of the Civil 
War. — A body of French Huguenot refu 

temporary settlement in this region, whic 


they named 
56 $ 


founded a | Sowin 
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Carolina, in 1562. But it was not until 1663 that a well. 
defined colony became established in it. In that year, 
under a charter granted by Charles II., a number of 
English noblemen built up a settlement at Port Royal, 
and in 1680 the city of Charleston came into being. 
Thenceforward, the progress of S. C. was rapid. She 
bore her share of the brunt of the Revolutionary War, 
and was the first State to inaugurate the Civil War of 
1861-5, by passing an ordinance of Secession from the 
Union. Since the close of that disastrous struggle, the 
political and social aspect of the State has become 
wholly changed. After adopting a new Constitution 
based upon equal rights of citizenship as between the 
white and colored races, she ratified the 15th Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, and thus became re- 
constructed for representation in the National Legisla- 
ture.—Census of 1870, pop. 705,606, of whom 289,667 
were whiite, 414,814 negroes, 124 civilized Indians. 
Pcp., 1890, 1,151,149. 

South Dakota, a State of the U. S., admitted, under 
Act, approved Feb. 22d, 1889, the N. boundary being the 
‘Seventh Standard parallel.” See Dakota, p. 261. 

South’-east, (-ést) (Narig. c.) That point of the con- 
pass which is equi-distant both from the south and east. 

South Easton, in Pu., at. of Northampton co., at 
the confluence of the Delaware and Lehigh rivers. 

Southerner. A native or inhabitant of the South ; in 
American parlance, one who belongs to the S. States. 

Southey, Rosert, (sow’the,) an English poet and mis- 
cellaneous author, R. at Bristol, 1374. He was edu- 
cated at Westininster and Oxford, and, after abandon- 
ing the legal profession, settled himself down in that of 
literature. In 1813 he was appointed poet-laureate. D. 
in 1843. S. was an ablo and voluminous writer. His 
chief poems are Joan of Arc, Thulaba the Destroyer, 
Madoc, and Roderwk, the Last of the Goths. He besides 
distinguished himself as biographer, historian, and 
essayist. 

South Hadley, (-hdd'le,) in Massachusetts, a vill. of 
Hampshire co., on the Connecticut River, 90 m. 8.W. 
of Boston. J’op.(1880) 3,537. 

South Hampton, (-hdmp’'tiin,) in New York,a town 
of Suffolk co., on Long Island, 100 m. E. of New York 


city. 

Southing, (sdwth’ing.) [From south.] (Naut.) The dif- 
ome A latitude made by a ship when sailing towards 
the south. 

Southington, (siith’'ing-tan,) in Conn., a town ef 
Hartford co., 16 m. 5.W.ot Hartford city. 

South Moun’'tain, a locality near “Middletown, 
Frederick co., Maryland, where a desperate engagement 
was fought, Sept. 14, 1862, bet. Reno's and Hooker's 
corps of Gen. McClellan's army, and a force of about 
30,000 Confederates, under Gens. Hill and Longstreet, 
in which the latter were defeated. The Unionists lost 
Gen. Reno in the action. 3 

South Orange, (-or'dnj,) in New Jersey, a town of 
Essex co., 6 m. W. of Newark. 

Southport, (sdwth’port,) a fashionable sea-bathing 
resort of England, co. of Lancaster, 18 m. N.E. of Liver- 
pool. Pop. 18,085. 

South’port, in New York, a town of Chemung co., 
190 m. W.S.W. of Albany. 

Southwark, (stith'drk,) a borough of England, oo. 
Surrey, connecting with the city of London by bridges 
over the river Thames. Pop. 207,385. 

South’wark, in Pennsylvania, a former dist. of Phila- 
delphia co., now comprised within the incorporated 
limits of Philadelphia city. 

South Wheeling, (-hwél’ing,) in W. Virginia, a town 
of Ohio co.. on the Ohio River. 

South Whitehall, (-hwit’hawl,) in Pennsylvania, a 
town of Lehigh co., 6 m. N.W. of Allentown. 

Souvalkhy, (soo-vdl’ke,) a town of European Russfa, 
kingdom of Poland, on an affluent of the Niemen, 538 
m. S.W. of St. Petersburg. Pop. 13,143. 

Souvestre, ExILe, (s0-vais'tr,) a French author and 
journalist, B. at Morlaix, 1806; D. 1854. Among his best 
productions are The Confessions of a Workman, The Last 
Bretons, and Travels in Finistère. 

Sovereign, (sv'tir-tn.) [Fr. souverain.) (Numis.) In 
England, a gold coin valued at twenty shillings; the 
standard weight of which is 5 dwt. 3:27 grs., or 128°374 
grs. troy; —it is otherwise known as the pound sterling, 
and is equal to $5. 

Sow, (sow.) [From A. 8. sugu.) (Zol) The female of 
the hog or swine species. 

Sow’-bread. (Bot.) See CYCLAMEN. 

Sowerby Bridge, (sow’er-be,) a manuf. town of Eng 
land N: . Riding co. York, 3 m. 8.W. of Hahfax. Pop 
15, 

, (ao/ing.) (Agric. dc.) The — process, of 
operation of depositing seeds in the earth for their ges 
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mination and development into plants. They are either 
dispersed a the hand or by a sowing-machine or DRILL 
(q. v.), which deposits them in drills or furrows. 

Soy, (sct.) (Com.) A condiment in the form of a dark- 
colored piquant sauce, prepared in China, Japan, and 
the E. Indies from the seeds of a kind of bean (Soja 
hispida). It is eaten with fish. 

Soy mida, (soi/me-dah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 

throzylaceæ, containing only one species, S. febri- 
Juga, the Rohuna or Redwood of East India. Its bark 
is tonic, febrifugal, and astringent. 

Spa. (spaw,)a town and much resorted to watering-place 
of Belgium, in the valley of the Ardennes, 22 m. 8.W. 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. The waters are chalybeates, and 
considered highly efficacious in liver-complaints, dys- 

peia, &c. Pop. 6,000. Spa was frequented as a water- 
ag-place as early as the 14th cent., and has given its 
name to many mineral springs. 

Space, (spds.) [From L. spatium.] Literally, any de- 
gree or quantity of ——— The line con- 
ceived to be described by the motion of a movable body 
considered as a point. —(Geom.) The area of any figure, 
or which fills up the interval or distance between the 
lines that cause its termination. — ( Typog.) Among 
printers, a slip of wood or metal used for creating an 
interval between lines or words. — ( Afus.) One of the 
four blank spaces in a musical staff. 

Spadille, (spah-deel’.) (Fr.) (Games.) In Ombre and 
Quadrille, the name given to the ace of spades. 

Spadix, (spa’diks.) (From Gr. spas, I pluck from.] 

Bot.) A branch or axis bearing numerous closely- 
packed sessile flowers, and inclosed in a spathe or 
spathes; a spike inclosed in a spathe. 

Spagnoletto, José Risgra, (spahn-yo-lét'to,) a distin- 
guished painter of the Spanish school, B. at San Felipe 
de Xativa in 1588. He was a pupil of Caravaggio, and 
became court-painter at Madrid. He excelled in the 
portrayal of tragical subjects. The Adoration of the 
Shepherds ia one of his best efforts. D. 1656. 

Spahis, (spah'ez.) [See Szpor.] (Mil.) A title given 
to certain regiments of Turkish cavalry, and also to 
those regiments in the French army raised from among 
the Arab population of Algeria, and from the French 
themselves in about equal numbers, their dress par- 
taking very much of the Arab character. 

Spain, (spdn,) (anc. Hispania,) a 8.W. kingdom of Eu- 
rope, occupying three-fourths of the surface of the 
Iberian peninsula, bet. N. Lat. 360—430 45’, and W. Lon. 
8° 20’-9° 20’, b. N. by the Bay of Biscay and France, E. 
and 8.E. by the Mediterranean, S. by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, S.W. and W. by Portugal, and N.W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Shas acoast-line extending 1,317 m., 
of which 712 m. belong to the Mediterranean and 605 to 
the Atlantic seaboard. Area, 195,607 sq.m. The geo- 
graphical configuration of this country upon the map 
presents somewhat the form of a pentagon, with its 
narrowest apex at the Rock of Gibraltar. The Spanish 
coast in general is indented with no bays of particular 
aize or importance; the principal being the bays or 
gulfe of Rosas, Valencia, Cadiz, Pontevedra, Vigo, Be- 
tanzas.and Santander. The most prominent headlands 
are Capes Creux, Bagne, St. Martin, Nao, Palos, de Gata, 
Trafalgar, Torinano, de Penas, Ortegal, and Finisterre. 
The major part of & presents an elevated table-land or 

lateau, intersected by several great mountain-chaing. 
e N.E. frontier is formed by the Pyrenees, separating 
the kingdom from France; these mountains throwing 
off collateral ranges, one of which, under the name of 
the Cantabrian Mts., passes in a direction due W., 
through Navarre, the Basque Provs., and Asturias, 
nearly as far as Cape Finisterre. Another range takes 
a 8.W. course through Catalonia, and forms for some 
distance the boundary line bet. Aragon and Valencia. 
Other great chains are those of the Montes de Castile 
and de Toledo, and the Sierras de Olbion and de Alba- 
racin, in the Castiles; the Sierra Morena, dividing New 
Castile from Andalusia; and the Sierra Nevada, culmi- 
nating in Mt. Mulahacen (11,668 ft.), passing 8. through 
Andalusia, after connecting with the Sierras de Al- 
baracin and Morena. The soil of the more central 
parts is of a tolerably fertile character, being generally 
an alluvion mixed with sand and gypsum. The coast 
lands and those of the S. and Estremaduran valleys are 
more rich and productive and better adapted to agri- 
eulture and vine-growing than the first-named. Al- 
though watered by many noble rivers, such as the 
Ebro, Douro, Minho, Tagus, Guadiana, and Guadal- 
quivir, the land is for the most part artificially irri- 
gated ;it produces the cereals, rice, hemp and flax, cot- 
ton, coffee, sugar, cocoa, together with such fruits as 
the vine, olive, orange, pomegranate, lemon, &c., in 
bigh perfection. Cattle-raising is an important branch 
ef rural industry; and the pilchard, tunny, and an- 
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chovy fisheries profitably engage a large section of the 
coast populations. The mineral aspect of S. presente 
fron, lead, coal, quicksilver, marble, and salt. The 
kingdom, formerly divided into 14 provs., has now 49 
(including those formed by the Balearic Islands and 
the Canaries); and, in addition thereto, possesses the 
following colonies: in America, the islands of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico; in Asia and Oceanica, the Philippine, Caro- 
line, and Marianne Islands; and in Africa, the Guinea 
Islands, Fernando Po, and Tetuan : — embracing a total 
colonial area of 117,173 sq. m. The chief cities and 
townsof S. comprise Madrid (the C.), Barcelona, Malaga, 
Valencia, Seville, Granada, Cadiz, Saragossa, Palma 
(Island of Majorca), Valladolid, Xeres, and Cordova. 
The govt. is an hereditary monarchy, based upon a 
democratic constitution established in 1860. The ki 
is assisted by a responsible cabinet of ministers; an 
the poe are represented by a national legislature 
called the Cortes, which consists of a congress elected 
for three years, and composed of one deputy for every 
40,000 inhab., and of a senate elected for twelve yeara 
consisting of four members sent by each prov. The 
Roman Catholic faith is the established form of re- 
ligion, and the priesthood possess considerabk wealth 
and power, although the dominant influence they once 
sessed has been much curtailed of late years. The 
panish army proper consisted in 1870 of 216,000 men 
(with an annual contingent of 30,000), besides 42,800 
militia, and a colonial force of 46,200 men; forming a 
grand total of 295,000 men of all arms. The navy at the 
same period consisted of 120 steamers of 787 guns, and 
3 sailing-ehips carrying 32 guns, along with 4 steamers 
of 67 guns in course of construction. The revenue for 
1870-1 was estimated at 535,702,055 pesetas ($104,461,- 
900); expenditure 716,667,443 pesetas ($139,750,151); 
thus exhibiting a deficit of 180,965,388 peretas (or 
$41,215,237). On the 31st Dec. in the year above stated, 
the public debt stood at (including interest) 2,766,339,475 
pesetas ($636,842,548), to which must be added a loan 
contracted in 1871 of 60,000,000 escudos ($24,800,000). 
The pp. exports comprise wheat, wines, olive-oil, fruit: 
quicksilver and other metals, wool, cork, seeds, an 
salt; and the bulk of foreign trade is carried on with 
France and Great Britain. The cotton manufacture is 
making considerable progress, and silk stuffs are largely 
fabricated. All manufs. of tobacco, arms, and gunpow- 
der are carried on by the govt. exclusively. The inhab. 
include 4 distinct races, viz., the Spaniards proper, the 
Basques, the Moriscoes, and the Gitanos. S., after being 
partially colonized by the Phoenicians and Cartha- 
ginians, became a Roman prov. under Augustus, and 
some 400 years afterward was successively overrun by 
the Vandals, Goths, and other northern races. In the 
8th cent., the Moors successfully invaded the country, 
and remained virtual masters of the entire 8. portion 
of it till the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, when, in 
1492, they were finally driven back into Africa. Under 
Charles V.,and his son Philip II., S. became the greatest 
power in the then world. But with the latter prince 
began that decay which speedily reduced it toa mere 
shadow of its past glory andimportance. After the death 
of Charles II., in 1700, began the so-called War of the 
Spanish Succession, in which the rival claims of France 
and Austria to the throne terminated in favor of Philip 
V., grandson of the French king Louis XIV. Between 
1759 and 1763, an unsuccessful war was waged against 
England, and in 1778 S. again took up arms against that 
country, and, at the peace of 1783, received the island of 
Minorca and the American Floridas. The later chief 
events in Spanish historical annals have been: the 
struggle against Napoleon during the so-called Penin- 
sular War; the restoration, by French arms in 1823, of 
the Bourbon dynasty in the person of Ferdinand VII, 
whose tyranny had led to a revolution in 1820; the 
Carlist War, 1883-40, ending in the triumph of the 
Christinos (q. v.); the exile of Queen Christina in 
1854; a war with Morocco in 1858-9; the annexation 
of 8t. Domingo in 1861; a war with Peru and Chili 
in 1864-5; the downfall of the Bourbon monarchy in 
1868; the insurrection in Cuba in 1868-75; the election 
of Amadeus of Savoy as king of Spain in 1870; his abdi- 
cation in 1873; the adoption of a republican form of 
govt. under Castelar and Serrano, 1873-4; and the ree- 
toration of the monarchy in the person of Alfonso 
XII., son of Isabella, Jan., 1875. S. from 1873 to 1875 was 
the theatre of a civil war waged against the govt. by the 
adherents of Don Carlos, who held nearly all the N.B. 
of the country. Fop. 16,551,647. 
Spalding. in Georgia, a W. central co.; area, 200 aq. 
m.; C. Griffin. 
Spallanszani, Lazzano, ( sah’ne,) an Italian 
anatomist, B. in Modena, 1729; D. 1799. O was au- 
thor of, among other works, On the Action of the Heart 


tn the Blood-wessels, and Observations on the Transpiration 
of Plants. 
— (spdn.) [A.8.] A measure taken from the space 
tween the end of the thumb and the tip of the little 
finger, when extended. It is estimated at three hands’- 
breadths, or nine inches.—(Arch., dc.) The spread of 
an arch (as of a bridge) between its piers and abut- 
ments. 
ndrel, or Spandril, (spdn’dril.) [From span.] 


Arch.) The triangular space between the curve of an 
arch and the right lines inclosed by its exterior mould- 


ings. 

— (spdn’yaird.) (Geog.) A native or inhab. 
of Spain. 

Spaniel, (spdn’y/i.) [From Hispaniola, the former name 
of Hayti, whence came the best breed.] (Zoél.) The 
Canis familiaris avicularius,a name given to several 
varieties of dog, remarkable for sagacity and obedience ; 
the largest and most beautiful of which is the Alpine 
or St. Bernard’s breed; and the smallest the King 
Charles’s breed, used as a lap-dog. 

Span‘ish-fly. (Zotl.) See CANTHARIDÆ. 

— — [A. 8. spær.) (Min.) A mass of crystal- 
ized stone; any sort of earth which breaks easily into 
cubical or laminated fragments with polished surfaces. 
—(Naut.) A round beam or piece of timber used for 
forming masts, yards, &c.;— hence, by implication, 
spars is understood to signify all the masts, yards, gaffs, 
and booms belonging to a ship. 

Sparidse, (spir'e-de.) (Zotl.) A family of acanthop- 
terygious fishes, which have no teeth in the palate, no 
spines or teeth 
on the opercu- 
lar bones, the 
muzzle not gib- 
bous, and the 
bones of the 
head not cav- 
ernous. The 
Sheepshead, 
Sargus ovis, of 
the Atlantic 
coast of the U. 
States, is from 
12 to 36 inches 
long; its flesh is very highly prized. The Scupang, 
Scuppang, Big Porgee, or Scup, J ar. s, of the 
same sea (Fig. 603), is from 8 to 12 inches long, with 
a short recumbent spine in front of the dorsal fin, and 
the sides with brilliant metallic reflections. 

Sparks, JARED, (spahrkz,) an eminent American au- 
thor, B. in Conn., 1789, after graduating at Harvard 
College, 1815, entered the ministry of the Unitarian 
Church at Baltimore, and became prof. of ancient and 
modern history at Harvard in 1839, and president of that 
university, 1849-52, D. 1866. His Life and Writings 
of George Washi (12 vols., 1833-40) is a valuable 
work. He also edited the First and Second Series of 
, The Library of American Biography (25 vols., 1835-48). 

Sparrow, (spdr'ro.) (Zodl.) e name of many small 

irds of the fam. Fringillide. The House-sparrow, 
domesticus or Pyrgita domestica of the Old World, lately 
acclimatized in American parks and pardoni, is nearly 6 
ins. in length, and of a robust form. Itis avery familiar 
bird, picking up its food from door, window, and farm- 
yard. Its voracity is extreme, and its incessant and 
monotoneus note is fatiguing to the ear. But if Buffon’s 
estimate be true that a pair of $S ws will destroy 
about 4,000 caterpillars weekly in feeding their young, 
there is good reason to suppose that they sufficiently 
repay the trivial damage they may cause either in the 
garden or the field. There are many American species, 
among which we will mention only two: — The Chip- 
ping Sparrow, Spt socialis, which is about 4 inches 
long, the wing nearly 3; the bill black, crown continu- 
ous chestnut, the 
forehead black; 
the rump, sides of 
the head and 
neck, ashy; the 
under parts whit- 
ish. This is one 
of the most com- 
mon birds. Its 
nest is slender, 
formed of grasses, 
and lined with 
hair, and placed 
upon an apple- 
tree or some low 
.bush, but never on 
the ground. The 
eggs are 4 or 5, greenish-blue marked with dark-brown 


Fig. 003. — SCUPANG, Or BIG PORGEE. 





Fig. 604. — sonG-sPARROW. 
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spots. The Song-sparrow, Melospiza melodia, of the U. 
States — is 614 inches long, the wing over 2. 
It builds both on the ground and on trees. ee 
are 3 to 7, light greenish-white, speckled with dark 
umber, the specks larger towards the larger end. 

Sparrow-hawk. (Zoöl.) See FALCONIDÆ. 

Sparta, (spahr’tah,) or LACEDZ’/MON. (Anc. Geog.) The 

. of Laconia, the chief city of the Peloponnesus, and 
the rival of Athens in the history of ancient Greece, 
was situate on the right bank of the Eurotas, about 20 
m. from the sea, in a valley of remarkable beauty and 
fertility, b. W. and E. by the ranges of the Taygetus and 
Parnon. According to the tradition, Lacedemon, son 
of Jupiter and Taygete, married Sparta, third in descent 
from Lenex, and gave the name of his wife to the city 
which he founded, and his own name to the people and 
country. Menelaus, husband of Helen,and his descend- 
ants, reigned in S., which was afterwards conquered 
by the Dorians, and the institutions of Lycurgus made 
it a nation of professional soldiers, B.c. 815. The first 
and second Messenian Wars (743-723 and 685-668) 
doubled its Pop. and territory. At the outbreak of the 
Persian war, S. was by unanimous consent entrusted 
with the chief command. The battles of Thermopylæ 
and Salamis in 480, and of Platæa in 479, were respec- 
tively fought under the Spartan generals Leonidas, 
Eurybiades, and Pausanias. A destructive earthquake 
occasioned a revolt of the helots and the third Messe- 
nian war (464-455). The long Peloponnesian war (431- 
404) terminated with the conquest of Athens. The 
Spartans then exerted unrivalled authority, until its. 
defeat by the Thebans at Leuctra (371) and Mantinea 
(362), when it was stripped from the dominions which 
it bad acquired from the Messenians, A jans, and 
Argives, and ceased to be a leading state Greece, 
After a series of vicissitudes, S. passed into the hands 
of the Romans, and became a portion of the Roman p. 
of Achaia. Its site is now occupied by two villages, Ma- 
gula and Psychiko, and by the town of New Sparta. 

Sparta, in Wisconsin, a vill.of Monroe co., 25 m. E.N.E. 
of La Crosse: 

Spartacus, (spahr'ta-kiis,) a Roman gladiator, who, in 
the years 73 to 71 B. C., raised and maintained a revolt 
against Rome in Italy; but, after many victories, was 
at length defeated and slain. 

Spartanburg, (spdr'tdn-biirg,) in S. Carolina, a N.W. 
dist.; area, 950 sq. m.; C. Spartanburg. 

Spasm, (spdzm.) [From Gr. spasmos; spao, I draw.] 

Med.) An involuntary contraction of the muscular 
fibres, or that state of the contraction of muscles which 
is not spontaneously disposed to alternate with relaxa- 
tion; it is generally accompanied by pain. When the 
contractions alternate with relaxation, they are called 
Con f 


Spathe, (späth.) [Gr.] (Bot) A sheathing bract sur- 
rounding floral organs usually splitting longitudinally, 
as in the arum. 

Spatula, (spdt/wlah.) [L., a little blade.] A broad, 
thin, flexible instrument of the knife kind, used by 
apothecaries in spreading plasters, and the like. 

Spavin, (spdv’n.) [From Fr. ent.| (Vet. Surg.) A 
disease in horses, being a swelling or excrescence in 
the inside of a horse’s hough, at first like gristle, but 
afterwards hard and bony. 

Spawn, (spaun.) [From A.S. spana, dregs.] (Zodl.) 

he eggs of FISHES, q. v. 

Speaker, (spék’r.) (Pol.) The title given to the func- 
tionary elected to preside over a legislative or parlia- 
mentary assembly, to preserve decorum, and regulate 
the order of debate, questions of rule, privilege, &c. 

Spear, (spér.) [A.S.spere.] (Mil.) A long lance with 
an iron point or a barbed head, used in war and the 


chase. 
Spear’-mint. (Bol.) See MENTHA. 
Spear’-wort, (-wiirt.) (Bot.) See RANUNCULACEA. 
Specialty, (spésh'dl-te.) [Lat. specialitas, peculiarity.] 
—— term applied to a contract evidenced by an 
instrument under seal, thereby differing from what is 
called simple contract. S. are, after debts of record, en- 
titled to priority in the distribution of assets, and are 
not presumed to be satisfied until after twenty years. 
Specie, (spe’she.) [An abbrev. form of species.] (Com. 
ce.) old, silver, or copper coin in circulation as a 
medium of commerce; thus distinguished from paper- 


money, or currency. 

Species, (spe’shéz.) [L.] (Nat. Hist.) Such animals 
or vegetables as may be presumed to have descended 
from the same ancestors are said to belong to the same 
S. Such beings are liable to vary from the influence of 
circumstances.: Whether the variation is indefinite or 
restricted within certain limits is a question upon 
which naturalists are divided, and the solution of which 
is attended with much difficulty. Different races from 
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the same parents are called varieties. — ( 

icable which is sup to express the entire attri- 

butes of the group of individuals of which it is the de- 
nominator. 

S ific, (spe-sif’'tk.) [From L. species, a peculiar sort. } 
Med.) A remedy which either certainly cures some 

particular disease or is less fallible with regard to it 

than other — ka'shüm.) [From L. 

Specification, -e-ka'shün. m species, 

and facere, to make.) (Law. PATENT. 

Bpecif'ic Gravity, (gråv'e-te.) (Phys.) The weight 

of any kind of matter, considered with reference to that 

of an equal bulk of some other, which is assumed as a 

standard of comparison ; and this standard, by univer- 

sal consent, is distilled water — poniraby at 62° Fahr. 

Comparison may be made with distilled water at any 

temperature, if the allowance required by its altered 

density is taken into account. It pens that a cubic 
foot of distilled water weighs 1000 ounces avoirdupois. 

Consequently, assuming this as the S. G. of rain-water, 

and comparing all other bodies with it, the numbers 

that express the S. G. of bodies will at the same time 
denote the weight of a cubic foot of each in avoirdupois 
ounces; which is a great convenience in numerical 
computations. From the preceding definition we read- 
ily deduce the following laws:— 1. In bodies of equal 

e mere the S. G. are directly as the weights, or as 

their densities. 2. In bodies of the same S. G., the 

weights will be as the magnitudes. 3. In bodies of 
equal weights, the S. G. are inversely as the magnitudes. 

4. The weights of different bodies are to each other in 

the compound ratio of their magnitudes and S. G. 

Hence it is obvious that, of the magnitude, weight, and 

S. G. of a body, any two being given, the third may be 

found; and we may thus ascertain the magnitude of 

bodies which are too irregular to admit of the applica- 
tion of the common rules of mensuration ; or we may, 
by knowing the S. G. and magnitude, find the weight 
of bodies which are too ponderous to be submitted to 
the action of the balance or steel-yard; or lastly, the 
magnitude and weight none iven, we may ascertain 
the specific gravities. The S. 6. of a solid is found by 
weighing it first in air,and then while immersed in 
distilled water, or some fluid of known density which 
will not dissolve it. The weight lost by immersion is 
the weight of a quantity of fluid equal in bulk to the 
body. e weight of the body in air, divided by the 
weight lost, will be its & G. with reference to 
the fluid employed. If the body will not sink 
in the fluid, some substance that will make it 
sink must be attached toit. The effective part 
of the weight, added to the weight of the body, 
will be the weight of an equal bulk of the 
fluid; and dividing the weight of the body in 
air by this, will give its S. G. with respect to 
the fluid. The most accurate and concise mode 
of ascertaining the density of liquids is to em- 
ploy a small glass measure with a very short 
narrow neck, called a S. G. bottle, and adjusted 
to hold exactly 1,000 grains of distilled water. 
The vessel being counterpoised, and then filled 
with any other liquid, its weight is observed, 
and the density of its contents, compared with 
that of water, may be found by merely cutting 
off three decimal places. After each operation, 
the glass must be carefully rinsed with pure 
water, and again dried, by heating it, and then 
sucking out the humid air by means ofa slender 

tube. The S. G. bottle enables us to take the S. 

G. of a aor which is in powder — of a soil for 

instance. For this purpose, half the quantity 

of water the bottle would hold is to be placed in it; 
then just enough of the clay, &c., to cause it to be 
filled with the mixture; and it is then to be weighed. 

The weight of the water being deducted, the remain- 

der will be the weight of the clay, &c.; and this, divided 

by half the weight of the water which the bottle 

would hold, will be the S. G. of the clay, &c. The S. 

G. of fluids may also be ascertained by the Hrprom- 

ETER, q. v. 

Specimen, (spés’e-mén.) [From L. specio, I inspect.] 
A sample or small portion of anything, intended to ex- 
hibit the class, character, kind, or quality of the whole, 
or of something not exhibited. 

Spectacles, (spék'ta-kiz.) [From L. specio, to look at.] 

Opt.) Lenses to fix in front of the eyes for the pur- 
pose of rendering vision more distinct. Long-sighted 
eyes require convex lenses, while short -sighted eyes 
require concave lenses. These are usually of equal 

—— on each —— f 

pectroscope, (sp? .) [From L. spectrum, an 

apparition, and Gr. skopeo, I inspect.) (Opt.) An in- 

strument for forming and examining 


e spectrum. It 





Log.) A pred- 
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consists of two telescopes, ordinarily of from ten to 
twenty inches focus, arranged on a stand with the two 
object-glasses facing each other. The eye-piece of one 
is removed, and in its place is a narrow slit formed of 
two straight edges of metal, adjustable with screws se 
as to allow a line of light of say desired width to enter 
the instrument. If the two telescopes are now placed 
in a line, the slit being illuminated, an observer at the 
eye-piece of the other telescope will see a magnified 
image of this slit in the form of a brilliant line of light. 
Now, let a glass prism be placed in the instrument be~ 
tween the two telescopes, and let the observing telee 
scope be turned round so as to bring it into the path of 
the ray of light which has been deflected by the prism, 
and suppose the slit is illuminated with homogeneous 
light — that from a soda flame, for instance — the ob- 
server will still see in the telescope an image of the slit 
as sharply defined as before, since the prism has only 
the ray from its course, but can exert no dis- 
—— action on it because the light is homogeneous. 
ow, while everything remains as before, let a flame 
colored with thallium, as well as sodium, be placed in 
front of the slit; in this case we have two rays of light 
passing through the prism, one homogeneous yellow, 
as before, forming a yellow image of the slit, and 
another homogeneous green, from the thallium, form- 
ing a green image. But these two colors have different 
refrangibilities ; two images of the slit will therefore be 
seen side by side, one bright yellow and the other 
bright n, the latter being more refracted from the 
original direction of the light than the yellow image. 
Let us now introduce a third substance into the flame, 
viz., lithium. This will emit homogeneous red light, 
and consequently in the observing —22 a red imago 
of the slit will be seen by the side of the other two, 
and not so much refracted as either of them. If, there- 
fore, the observer places at one end of the instrument 
a spirit-lamp, in the flame of which are compounds of 
the three metals, lithium, sodium, and thallium, and 
looks through the eye-piece jat the other end, he will 
see three colored images of the slit, or, in other words, 
three colored lines — red, yellow, green — separated by 
a definite interval. This appearance is called the spece 
trum of the light, and the instrument is called a 
troscope. In this description the principle rather than 
the details of construction have been given ; these vary 
with almost every maker. 
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Fig. 605. — SOLAR SPECTRUM. 


— es (spék’triim,) pl. SPECTRA. [L., a somethi 


seen.] (Opt.) Ifa pencil of solar light, SA (Fig. 605), is 
allowed to pass through a small aperture in the window- 
shutter of a dark chamber, the pencil tends to form a 
round and colorless image of the sun at K; butifa 
flint-glass prism, arranged horizontally, be interposed 
in its passage, the beam, on emerging from the prism, 
becomes refracted towards its base, and produces on a 
distant screen a vertical band, colored in all the tints 
of the rainbow, which is called the solar rum. In 
this spectrum there is, in reality, an infinity of differ- 
ent tints, which ze arte tae 8 merge into each other, 
but it is customary to distinguish seven principal colors. 
These are violet, indigo, blue, yellow, orange, red ; 
they are arranged in this order in the spectrum, the 
violet being the most refrangible, and the red the least 
so. They do not all occupy an equal extent in the spec- 
trum, violet having the greatest extent, and orange the 
least. This experiment proves that common light is 
not homogeneous, but compounded of rays of various 
colors, which become separated by reason of their dif- 
ferent refrangibilities. By means of a suitable contrive 
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ance, the colored rays obtained from a sunbeam may 
be again collected into a beam of white light. If any 
of the colors of the S be experimented on, it will be 
found that it cannot be decomposed; in other words, 
the original beam has been divided into homogeneous 


rays. 

Spec’'trum Analysis. (Opt.) A term applied toa 
method of qualitative analysis which has been recently 
introduced, and by means of which important discover- 
ies, bearing on the distribution of the chemical ele- 
ments not only in new terrestrial localities, but also in 
the sun, fixed stars, comets, and nebule, have been ob- 
tained. By ita means four new elements have been 
discovered, viz., cesium, rubidium, thallium, and in- 
dium. It has been long known that the solar spectrum 
(see Spectrum) is marked by transverse dark lines, of 
which some hundreds have been counted. When the 
light of a flame is transmitted through a glass prism, 
the spectrum produced exhibits certain bright trans- 
verse lines whenever certain metallic substances are 
burnt in the flame. Experiments showed that the same 
substances always produced the same kind of line and 
in the same part of the spectrum. The presence of the 
lines in the S. might, therefore, be regarded as a proof 
of the presence of the respective metals. For example, 
if a small quantity of common ealt (chloride of sodium) 
be burnt, a bright yellow line appears in the S. in a 
particular position. It has been ascertained that a 
quantity of sodium, less than the three-millionth part of 
a milligramme, can be easily detected in this way, and 
thus this is infinitely the most delicate test that can be 
applied to the detection of sodium. Again, if a lithium 
compound be projected into the flame, two sharply- 
defined lines at once make their appearance, one being 
of a weak yellow, the other of a bright red. Thus,a 
quantity of lithium, less than the millionth part of a 
milligramme, may be detected by the eye. This method 
of trum analysis is now constantly used in chemi- 
cal laboratories. As it has been proved that the black 
lines of the spectrum are simply due to the reversal of 
luminous lines, it is evident that the presence of an 
element can be just as conclusively proved by recog- 
nizing its system of black lines as of its bright lines; 
therefore, by carefully preparing maps of the lines 
given by the terrestrial and comparing them with the 
lines of the solar, stellar, and other spectra, the terres- 
trial elements (iron, copper, zinc, nickel, sodium, &c.) 
are shown to be present in the celestial bodies. 

Speculation, (spék-wla’shiin.) [From L. speculor, I 
watch for.) (Com.) The art or practice of buying arti- 
cles of merchandise, or any purchasable commodity 
whatever, in expectation of a rise of price and of selling 
the same at a considerable advance. In this it is dis- 
tinguished from regular trade, in which the profit ex- 
pected is the difference between the retail and whole- 
sale prices ; or the difference of price in the place where 
the goods are purchased and the place to which they 
are to be carried for market. 

Speculum, (spék’'u-liim.) [L.] (Opt.) Any polished 

ody employed for the purpose of reflecting light; but 
it is generally understood to mean a metallic surface, 
one of glass being termed mirror. — S. metal, or that of 
which the mirrors of reflecting telescopes are made, 
usually consist of two parts of copper and one of tin; 
and its whiteness is improved by a little arsenic.— 
(Surg.) An instrument for dilating and keeping open 
a wound, in order to examine it attentively. 

Speech, (spéch.) [From A. 8. specan, to utter.) The 
faculty of expressing one’s thoughts by words or articu- 
late sounds. 

Speedwell, (spéd’wé.) ae) See VERONICA. 

Bpeke, Joun Hanning, (spék,) an English explorer, B. 

n co. Somerset, 1827. After some years of service in 
the Indian army, he accompanied Capt. Burton (q. v:) 
on his travels in Central Africa, and discovered Lake 
Victoria N’yanza, in 1858. He also claimed to have 
found the sources of the Nile in 1862, by following up 
that river to the N’yanza. D. 1864. 

Spencer, HERBERT. A distinguished English philoso- 
pher, born at Derby about 1820. He learned civil en- 
gineering, but after 1845 devoted himself to philo- 
sophical study and literature. His chief labor has 
consisted in the development of an elaborate system of 
philosophy, based on modern ‘science. 

Spenser. EDMUND, (spen’siir,) one of the most eminent 
of English poets, was B. in London, 1558. After gradu- 
ating at Cambridge, he produced in 1579 his charming 
peramal The Shepherd's Calendar, and dedicated it to 

is friend Sir Philip Sidney. In 1580, he became secre- 
tary to Lord Grey de Wilton, Viceroy of Ireland, and 
received a grant of 3,028 acres of forfeited lands in the 
co. Cork, where he fixed his residence at Kilcolman 
Castle, aud became the friend and associate of Sir 
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Walter Raleigh. In 1598 he. served as sheriff of the 
Co. lost his castle and estate during the Ear! of Tyrone’s 
Rebellion, and p.—all in the same year. S. has been 
styled the English “ Ariosto,” and, as the author of The 
Faerie Queene, will ever hold his place as one of the 
world’s great poets. 


Sperm, (sptirm.) Same as SEMEN, q. v. 
Spermaceti, (sptirm-a-cel’e.) (From L. — seed, 
ite crystal- 


and Gr. ketos, a sea-monster.] (Chem.) A w 
line fatty substance occurring with sperm-oil in the 
head of the sperm-whale. It is very soft and brittle, 
and melts at abt. 104°. Sp. gr. 0'943. 
rmatosoa, (-(0-z0’ah,) pl. of Spenmarozoun. [From 

è and Gr. sdon, an animal.] ( Physiol.) Reputed 
animalcules seen in the sperm, and considered to be the 
formative agents furnished by the male in generation. 

rmophilus, (sptirm-df'eliis.) (Zodl.) A gen. of 

urrowing rodent animals, fam. Scturidz, characterised 
by a squirrel-like body, well developed cheek-pouches, 
and absence 
of the thumb- 
claw. The Cali- 
fornia Ground 
Squirrel, S. 
Beechyii, is 
notorious for 
its depreda- 
tions upon the 
farm pro-¢ 
ducts, and for 
its extensive 
excavations. 
The Striped 22 





Gopher or Leo- l 

pard Sper- -JJ a get eee ae 

mophile, & aS ee ee ee ee 
j - line- Fig. 606. — STRIPED GOPHER. 


atus (Fig. 606) 

of N. America, is a beautiful animal, abt. the size 
of the Red Squirrel, the color dark-brown above, with 
light stripes and lines of light spots alternating with 
each other. Its burrows are quite deep and branching, 
and — these it disappears with a chirp whenever it is 
alarmed. 


Sperm ’-whale. (Zodl.) See PHYSETERIDE. 
Spesia, (ILa,) (spéd’ze-ah,) or SPEZZIA, a seaport and 


important naval arsenal of N. Italy, at the head of the 
Gulf, and 50 m, E. S. E. of the city of Genoa. Pop. 13,000. 
— An island of the Greek Archipelago, 10 m. 8. of 
Hydra, in the Gulf of Nauplia. Area, 26 aq. m. Pop. 
7,500 


Sphene, (efén.) A mineral substance, found amorphous 


and in crystals. It is composed of nearly equal parts 
of oxide of titanium, silica, and lime. Its colors are 
various, inclining either to gray, yellow, brown, or dif- 
ferent shades of green. 


Sphere, (sfér.) (Gr. ephatra.] (Geom.) A solid body, 


such as wonld be formed by the revolution of a circle 
about its diameter, as an axis. Its surface is in every 
part equally distant from a point called its centre. Its 
area is equal to the perimeter of its great circle, multi- 
plied by its diameter; and its solid contents are equal 
to its surface multiplied by one-third of its radius. — 
(Ast.) The concave orb or expanse which invests our 

lobe, and in which the heavenly bodies appear to be 
fixed: at an equal distance from the eye. The ancients 
called the orbits of the different planets, and the space 
occupied by the fixed stars, S.; thus, the S. of Jupiter, 
the S. of the fixed stars, 4c. In the Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy, the S. were supposed to be solid and trans- 
parent; to revolve about a common centre indepen- 
dently of one another, each carrying its planet, &c., 
along with it. —(Geog.) A representation of the earth 
on the surface of a globe; showing the position of the 
equator, ecliptic, meridian, &c. When the poles are in 
the horizon, the ancients called it a right S.; when in 
the zenith, a parallel S.; and when in any other poesi- 


tion, an oblique S. 


Spherical, (sférekdl.) [From Gr. sphairikos.] Lit- 


erally, pertaining to or having the form of a sphere or 
orbicular body.—S. ezcees, the superfluity, above two 
angles, of the sum of the angles of a spherical triangle; 
or, in other words, the sum by which any three angles 
of any triangle on the surface of a sphere or spheroid, 
exceeds two right angles. —S. trigonometry, that branch 
of the science by which are computed the sides and an- 
gles of spherical triangles. —S. geometry is that dept. 
of geometric science which treats of spherical magni- 
tudes. — S. triangle. (Geom.) A triangle formed by 
the mutual intersection of three great circles of the 


sphere. : 
spherics, (sfér’tks.) The doctrine of the sphere, - 


ticularly of the several circles described on its 
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with the method of projecting the same on a plane; the 
doctrine of its properties considered as a geometrical 


body. 

Spheroid, Sphere E bisa Gr. sphaira, a sphere, 
and eidos, form.) A y or figure approaching to a 
sphere, but not perfectly spherical. A S. is either oblate 
or . The earth is found to be an oblate S., that 
is, flatted at the poles; whereas an opinion had been 
formed by some astronomers, that it was a prolate or 
oblong sphere. t 

Sphincter, (sfing'tiir.) [From Gr. sphingo, I com- 
press tightly.| (Anat) The name of several muscles 
of the body, which perform the functions of shutting or 
binding the aperture around which they are placed ; as, 
the sphincter ant, or that which acts in connection with 
the anus and urethra. 

Sphingide, (sfin'je-de.) (Zodl.) The Hawk-moth 
am., comprising the most robust and powerful insects 
in the O. LEPIDOPTERĄ and generally distinguished by 
their strength of flight and large size. The antenne 
are prismatic, and terminated by a little feather or 
thread; the tongue is often extremely long, in some 
species even exceeding the whole body in length; the 
labial palpi are broad and compressed, and closely cov- 


ered with scales ; the labrum and mandibles are minute; 
the body is long, and acute behind; and the wings, espe- 
The caterpillars are 


cially the hinder pair, small. 





Fig. 607. — HAWE-MOTH, (/’hilampelus gatellitia.) 


naked, cylindrical, and 16-footed; they are ornamented 
with pale oblique stripes upon the sides of the body, 
and are usually furnished with a short horn on the back 
of the llth segment. They descend into the earth to 
become pupæ, which are naked and conical. Various 
modifications occur in the character of the imago in 
this family. The gen. Sphinz, as formerly limited, con- 
tains the Sphinges proper, which by modern writers 
are referred to the genera Sphinz, Ceratomia, Philampe- 
lus (Fig. 607), Sesia, &c. 

Sphinx, (sfingkz.) or Spaynx. [Gr.] (Antiy.) A fabulous 
monster who ravaged Thebes until answer should be 
found to her enigmas, On (dipus having explained all 
the riddles, the monster immediately flung herself into 
the sea and perished. The form of the so-called Egyp- 
tian sphinxes is that of a winged lion with a human 
head and bust, always ina lying attitude, whereas the 
Greek sphinxes are represented in any attitude which 
might suit the fancy of the poet.—(Zodl.) See SPHIN- 
GID. 

Spica, (spi/kah.) [L., an ear ofcorn.] (Ast.) Virginis, 
a star of the first magnitude in the constellation 
“Virgo.” 

Spiccato, (spik-kah't.) [It., separated.) (Mus.) A term 
directing the full and distinct intonation of every 
note. In orchestration, by instruments of the violin 
class, it is used to indicate that each note must havea 
bow other than the one which was before and the one 
that is to come after. 

Spices, (spi’siz.) [From L. species.) (Com.) A general 
name for vegetable products of aromatic smell aud pun- 
gency of flavor, used as condiments and in the cuisine. 
Allspice, pepper, ginger, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, 
and mace are the chief S, in ordinary use. 
pider, (spi’diir.) (Zoöl.) See ARANEIDA. 
pider-monkey. (Zotl.) See ATELES. 

Spi’der-wort, (-wiirt.) (Bot.) See TRADESCANTIA. 

Spielhagen, FRIEDRICH, (spél-ha’ygen,) a popular Ger- 
man novelist, B. at Magdeburg, in 1829. His principal 
writings are Problematic Characters (1861), Through 
Night to Light (1862), The Hohensteins, (1864), In Rank 
and File 1866), and Hammer and Anvil (1869), 

Bpigelia, (spi-ge'le-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of aubtropical 
Americar plants, O. Loganiacee, consisting of annual 
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or perennial herbs, with opposite or whorled ovate or 
lance-shaped leaves, and purple or blue flowers (with 
funnel-shaped corollas) arranged in terminal one-sided 
spikes. The Pink-root, Worm-grass, or Indian-pink of 
the shops, is the produce of S. marilandica, a native of 
the 8. States, a herb of from 6 to 18 inches high, with 
— fibrous roots, rather large ovate leaves, and 
utiful carmine funnel-shaped corollas contracted at 
the apex, and not unlike those of the Scarlet Honey- 
suckle. Both roots and leaves of this and of S. anthelmia, 
a common 8. American weed, are active anthelmintics, 
but their efficacy is much impaired by keeping. 
— (spik.) [From L. spica.] (Bot.) A kind of im 
orescence in which sessile flowers are borne upon a 
simple peduncle, as in Lavender, &c.—(Gun.) To spike 
a cannon is to render it useless by blocking up the vent- 
oe oe means of a large nail or spike g driven 
nto it. 
Spinal Cord, or MARROW, (spi’ndl.) [From L. spi- 
nalis, belong- 
ing to a spine. 
(Anat.) h a 
part of the ner- 
vous system 
hese is en- 
closed (Fig. 608 
in the — ina 
column (see 
VERTEBRA) 
of vertebrate 
animals, At its 
upper end it is 
connected with 
that part of the 
human brain 
called the me- 
dulla oblongata,, 
and is contin- 
ued to the first 
or second lum- 
bar vertebra, 
giving off in its 
course thirty- 
one pairs of 
nerves, each 
having two 
roots. It has 
been proved 
that sensation 
depends upon 
the posterior 
root, and the 
power of vol- 
untary motion 
upon the ante- 
rior root. The 
S. C. is com- 
posed of white 
and gray ner- 
vous matter, 
the white being 
on the outer 
side. 


Spindle 
(spin'd [As 
he pin u 
for twisting the 
thread in @ 
handloom, and 
on which the 
twisted thread 
is after wards 
wound. See 
WEAVING.— 
( Camb.) A meas- 
ure of 18 hanks 
or 15,120 yards 
of cotton yarn; 
or of 24 heers 
of 14,400 yards 
of linen yarn.— 
(Geom.) A solid 
generated by 
the revolution 
of the arc of a 
curvilinear line 
about its 
chord; the one 
generated 





Fig. 608. 
NERVOUS-CEPHALOSPINAL CENTRES. 

A, brain; R, cerebellum; C, cerebral protu- 
berauce (pons cerebelli); D D, medulla spi- 
nalis (showing laterally the roots of the 
spinal nerves); E B, spinous processes of 


the vertebre; F, 7th cervical vertebra; G. 
12th dorsal vertebra; H, 5th lumbar verte- 
bra; I, sacrum. 


about its axis is known as a eanoid. 

Spikenard, (spik’ndrd,) or Narp. [Gr. nardos.) A 
perfume highly prized by the ancients, and used both 
in bathe and at feasts. It was brought from India, and 
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was very coatly. The “ointment of spikenard ” (John 
xii. 3) was probably an oi! or fat impregnated with the 
perfume. The plant which produces it has been ascer- 
tained to be a species of the gen. NaRDOSTACHYS, g. v. 

Spinach, (spin’dj.) (Bot.) See BPINACIA. 

Spinacia, (spin-c’shah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. 
Chenopodiacez, composed almost entirely of uninterest- 
ing weedy-looking plants, with smal] flowers of no 
beauty. The Common Spinach, S. oleracea, is solely 
cultivated for ita large fleshy leaves, which, although 
rather insipid, are considered wholesome; and when 
properly dressed, and thoroughly deprived of all moist- 
ure before being mashed with butter or rich gravy and 
a few sorrel leaves, they make an excellent dish, which 
may be eaten with any kind of meat. It is a singular 
fact that the water drained from Spinach, after being 
boiled, is capable of making as good match-paper as 
that made by a solution of nitre. 

Spin’dle-tree. (Bol.) See EUONYMUS. 

Spindle-worm Moth. (Zodl.) See Nocrua.ira. 

Spine, (spin.) [From L. spina, the backbone.) (Anat.) 

e column of bones in the back of the vertebrate ani- 
mals. See VERTEBRA. —(Bot.) A thorn or sharp pro- 
cess from the woody part of a plant. It differs from a 
prickle, which proceeds from the bark. A S. some- 
times terminates a branch of leaf; and sometimes is 
axillary, growing at the angle formed by the branch or 
leaf with the stem. The wild apple, the sloe, &c., are 
armed with S. or thorns; the gooseberry bush, the 
bramble, and the rose have prickles. S.are branches, 
the development of which has been arrested. — Aculei 
or prickles are a kind of hardened hair.—(Zodl.) A 
slender acuminated spike found in certain fishes. 

Spine-finned Fishes. (Zovl.) See AcantHop- 
TERYGIANS. 

Spinel, (spe-nd’,) or CerLonite. [Fr. spinelie.] (Min.) 
A subspecies of ruby of different colors, red, brown, 
yellow, and sometimes blue; it consists chiefly of alu- 
mina and magnesia, with a coloring matter consisting 
sometimes of oxide of chromium, but generally of ox- 
ide of iron. 

Binet, (spin-ct’.) [Fr. epinetic.] (Mus.) A stringed 
netrument, now no longer in use. It differed from the 
harpsichord in little else than size. Like that instru- 
‘ment, it was somewhat in the form of a harp, and was 
indeed called a couched harp. 

Spinning, (spin’ning.) (Manuf.) The act or art of 
uniting fibres of silk, flax, ohare — wool, hair, or other 
materials into thread. It is either performed on the 
wheel with a distaff and spindle, or by machinery. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, S was the chief em- 
ployment of the women ; the rites of marriage directed 
their attention to it, and the distaff and fleece were not 
only the emblems, but the objects of the most impor- 
tant domestic duties of a wife. 

Spinning «jenny, (jén’ne.) A machine invented 

y Hargreaves, in 1767, which enabled one person to 
spin from 80 to 120 threads as easily as a single thread 
previously. It was adapted for spinning only the softer 
descriptions of yarn which were used in weft ; being 
incapable of giving the firmness and hardness required 
in that which was used as warp; and it was soon su- 
perseded by the spinning-frame of Arkwright, which 
could spin any number of threads, of any degree of 
hardness and fineness, and required only to be fed with 
cotton, and to have the threads joined when broken. 

Spinoza, (spe-no'zah,) BENEDICT, an eminent philosopher 
of the pantheistic school, B. at Amsterdam, 1632. He 
was originally named Baruch, which, after being ex- 
communicated for his so-called beretical opinions from 
the Judaistic communion, he exchanged for its equiv- 
alent Benedict. While still a youth, he eagerly im- 
bibed the Descartian philosophy, and, to escape perse- 
cution by the religious sect he had abandoned, retired 
into Holland, where he passed his life asa recluse, dying 
at the Hague in 1677. His chief published work, Ethica 
More Geometrico demonstrata, brought upon him much 
opprobrium in hia day. He sought therein to demon- 
strato that the infinity of God required the exclusion 
of all other substance. S. has been styled the founder 
of modern Pantheism, and his doctrines exercised much 
influence over the minds of Göthe, Lessing, and other 
of the most eminent of German philosophers. 

Spinster, (spin'stiir.) (Law.) The common designa- 
tion given to an unmarried woman, without other dis- 
tinguishing rank or title; in legal documents it fol- 
lows the surname, and in this respect is used as a term 
correlative to that of bachelor. 

Spiracies, (spir'a-klz.) [From L. spiro, I breathe.] 
Nat. Hist.) In animals or vegetables, small pores or 
vent-holes by which air, &c., is inspired or exhaled. 

Spirsea, (spi-re’ah.) (Bot.) An extensive gen. of 
shrubby or herbaceous plants, O. Rosacee, the Meadow- 
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sweet or Queen of the Meadows, S ulmaria, common 
near watercourses and in damp meadows, has an erect 
slender rigid stem abt. 2 feet high, and terminal dense 
corymbe of white highly fragrant flowers. 


Spiral, (spi’rdl.) [From Gr. speira, anything wound 


round another.) (Geom.) A curve which winds round 
a centre, and in its progress continually increases its 
distance from that centre. - The fuse or spring of a 
watch gives a good idea of this curve. There are vari- 
ous kinds of spirale, which have received their names 
from their inventors or their properties; thus, the & 
of Archimedes, the hyperbolic S., &c. (See HELIX.) — 
(Arch.) A curve that ascends winding about a cone or 
spire, so that all pointa continually approach its axis. 


Spire, (spir.) [Same deriv.] (Arch.) Among the an- 


cients, the astragal or torus of the base of a column; 
also, sometimes, a term to designate the column itself. 
Among the moderns, a steeple that diminishes by de- 
grees as it ascends, whether conically or pyramidally. 
—(Geom.) A progressive line drawn round a common 
axis, with an interval between each circle. 


Spires, (spirs.) (Gr. SPEYER, or SPEIER; anc. Civttas 


Noriomagus.) A manuf. city of Germany, C. of the Ba- 
varian circ. of the Palatinate, at the confluence of the 
Speyerbach with the Rhine, 17 m.N.E.of Landau. This 
was a place of importance under the Romans, and the 
seat of residence of several of the German emperors in 
the Middle Ages. Of the 41 diets which have assem- 
bled in this city, that held in 1520 was memorable for 
the protest of the Reformers against the decrees of the 


apacy. TO. 1,742. 
Spirit, (spirit.) [From L. spiritus, breathing. ] ( Metaph.) 


Any incorporeal being, substance, or intelligence; as 
distinguished from a material body or entity. — ( Chem.) 
Any inflammable liquor obtained by distillation; as 
brandy, rum, &c. Ordinary S. contain from 50 to 62 per 
cent. of alcohol; S. of wine, from 62 to 67 per cent. 
What is called proof S. contains 4914 per cent. by weight 
of real alcohol, and has a sp. gr. at 60° Fahr. of 09198. 
When S. is said to be any number over proof, the ex- 
pression means that 100 gallons of it would take that 
number of gallons of water to reduce it to proof 
strength; thus, 100 gals. of S. 10 over proof, would re- 
quire 10 gals. of water to reduce it to proof; the result 
of the mixture being 110 gals. at proof. (Bee ALco- 
HOL.) — The Spirit, or Holy Spirit. (Theol.) Bee Hour 
GHOST. 


Spirito, (epir’e-to,) or Sprrrroso. IIt., spiritedly. 


( Mus.) A term prefixed to a movement to direct tha 
it be performed in an energetic and spirited manner. 


Spiritualiam, (spir'it-u-diiem.) [From L. spirtus, 


an essence.) (Phil.) As distinguished from Material- 
ism, that system which supposes everything real, to be 
spirit; what is called the external world being a suc- 
cession of notions impressed on the mind by the Deity 
— which was the opinion of Berkeley; or a mere educt 
of the mind—which was that of Fichte.—Of late, 
however, the term S. has been almost exclusively ap- 
plied, at least in America, to a faith in the frequent 
communications of intelligence from the spirit-world, 
by the agency of physical phenomena, usually mani- 
fested through a person possessing peculiar suscepti- 
bility, called a medium — which faith is called Spiritism 
in continental Europe. By the raps and tapping of 
tables, and by the control of the medium's organs to 
write and speak, the spirits are supposed to express 
their own peculiar intelligence in a degree of perfec- 
tion proportioned to the development and passivity of 
the medium; and it is averred that persons while un- 
der the spiritual afflatus have often spoken in foreign 
tongues which they had never learned; and writings in 
languages to them unknown have, in a few instances, 
been produced in their presence, as we are told, by in- 
visible hands. <S. originated in America in about 1848 ; 
but it was in 1855 and following years that it made con- 
siderable progress, both in the U. States and Europe 
owing to the wonderful performances of the celebrat 
American medium Daniel D. Home. The reader who 
wishes to learn more of S. may consult the following 
works: Modern Spiritualism, its Facts and Fanaticisms, 
Incidents in my I4fe, by D. D. Home; From Matter to 
Spirit ; Le Lirre des Esprints, and Le Livre des Mediums, 
by Alain Kardec, Paris. The recent confession of Miss 
Fox, the early apostle of S., and the report of the 
Seybert Commission” (1888), have leasenbd the number 
of believers in modern S. 


Spiritual Court. [From L. epiritualis, incorporeal.} 


A courtor tribunal of accleclastical jurisdiction, 


Law. 
Spirulida. (spe-roc'le-de.) (Zoðl.) A fam. of dibran- 


chiate cephalopods, characterized chiefiy by having a 
spiral, discoid, chambered shell developed in the sub- 
stance of the mantle, instead of a calcareous or horny 
plate. i 
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Spit, (pit.) [From A. 8. spite.) (Hydrog.) A lo 
Bak of sand extending ii the shore seawa 
Spitcheock, (spich’kik.) (Cookery) An eel, or fowl, 

split lengthwise and brandered over hot coals. 
npiiheae, (spit'hčd,) a roadstead and naval rendezvous, 
n the English Channel, opposite Portsmouth harbor 
and between it and the Isle of Wigbt. It is more than 
capable of floating with ease and safety all the ships of 
ay — navies ae moon) i PE 
ts en, (spils’barg-gn,) a cluster of islan n 

Spis Are Ocean and within the Polar Circle, being 
the northernmost land yet known to exist. They are 
situate bet. N. Lat. 76° 30/-80° 40’, E. Lon. 9°-22°, 200 
miles N. of the extreme point of the Norwegian coast. 
Their surface is covered with glaciers and eternal snows, 
and they are considered as belonging to Russia. These 
islands were discovered by Barentz, a Dutch navigator, 
in 1596, and they are sometimes touched at by whaling- 
vessels. 

lanchnology, (spldngk-nél’ofe.) [From Gr. 

aa hnon, the internal parts of the body, and logos, 

a discourse.) (Med.) A treatise or description of the 

viscera; also the doctrine of diseases of the internal 
parts of the body. 

Spleen, (splén.) [From Gr. splén.] (Anat.) A soft, 

ngy substance, situated on the left side, between the 
eleventh and twelfth false ribs (Fig. 265), and covered 
with a firm membrane, arising from the peritoneum. 
It is of an oval form, about one-fifth smaller than the 
liver; hollow towards the stomach, and convex towards 
the diaphragm and ribs; it is. however, not unfre- 
uently irregular, and has many fissures. The use of 
e & has been much controverted, but the most prob- 
able opinion seems to be, that it serves to render more 
fluid the blood, out of which the bile is to be afterwards 
secreted, and that by this means obstructions, which 
must otherwise be frequent, are prevented, and the se- 
cretion of the bile promoted. In figurative language 
we use the word S. for ill-humor; as, to vent one's S. 

Splenization, (-c-2a’shin.) [Bamme deriv.] (Med.) That 
secondary stage of pneumonia in which the tissue of 
the lungs resembles that of the spleen. 

Splent, (splént.) (From D. splint, a chip.] (Vet. Surg.) 
A callous substance or indurated swelling on a horse's 
shank-bone. 

Splice, (splis.) [From Ger. splissen, to attach together. ] 

Naut.) A term in common use with seamen, &c., sig- 
nifying to separate the strands of the two ends of a 
rope, and unite them by a particular manner of inter- 
weaving them; or to unite the end of a rope to any 
part of another by a like interweaving of the strands. 

Splint, (splint.) (Deo, a splinter.) (Surg.) A piece 
of wood or paste-board sha so as conveniently to 
support a broken or debilitated limb. — Vet. Surg.) A 
bony excrescence which sometimes appears on the in- 
side of one or both forelegs of a horse, between the 
large and small cannon-bones, or the knee and the fet- 
Jock. It is, in most cases, superinduced by overwork- 
ing the animal when young, before his bones have be- 
come properly hardened. 

Splintery, (splin’tir-e.) (Min.) That fracture of min- 
erals which is almost even, but exhibits small splinters 
or scales thicker at one end than the other, and ad- 
hering by their thicker end to the broken surface. 

Spohr, Lupwia, (spér,) an eminent German musical com- 
poser, B. at Brunswick in 1784. Adopting the musical 
profession, he early acquired distinction as a violinist, 
and in 1813 became chapel-master at Vienna, and in 1822 
at Cassel. D.1859. As a composer his fame chiefly rests 
upon his oratorios of The Crucifixion, The Last Judgment, 
and The Fall of Babylon. He also produced numerous 
popular operas, cantatas, symphonies, &c. 

Spondee, (spõn'de.) [From Gr. spondé, a libation.] 

Pros.) In Greek and Latin versification, a poetic foot 
of two long syllables:—so named because, from ite 
slow solemn movement, it was employed in the singing 
of hymns to the gods whilst offering libations. 

Spondias, (spin'de-ds.) (Bot.) A gen of plants, O. 
Anacardiacer, The species are natives of the tropics 
of both hemispheres, and the fruita of some of them are 
edible. Thus in Brazil and the W. Indies, S. lutea, S. 
Mombin, S. tuberosa, &c., yield fruits eaten under the 
name of Hog Plum, the taste of which is said to be 
peculiar, and not agreeable to strangers. These fruits 
are chiefly used to fatten swine. 

Sponge, (spiin.) [a. S.] (Zodl.) A cellular fibrous 
tissue, or reticulated porous substance, found adhering 
to rocks, and produced by minute Polypi, —animals 
almost imperceptibly small,— which live in the sen, 
and compose the fam. Spongiade, which is perhaps 
the lowest of the branch Protozoa. This tissue is 
covered in its recent state with a kind of thin coat 
of animal jelly, susceptible of a slight contraction or 
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trembling on being touched—its only symptom ef 
vitality. After death this soft gelatinous matter dis- 
appears. Every coast, from the Equator to the highest 
Polar regions, furnishes some specics of S.; but they 
exist in much greater abundance in warm latitudes 
than in cold, and they attain also a much greater size. 
We all know that the common S. is made up of horny, 
elastic fibres of great delicacy, united with each other 
in every possible direction, so as to form innumerable 
canals, which traverse its substance in al] directions; 
and to this structure it owes its useful properties, the 
resiliency of the fibres composing it making them, after 
compression, return to their former state. But it is 
poo paT to the observations of Dr. Grant (which 
ave been confirmed by other naturalists) that we owe 
the elucidation of the real character of the spongy 
structure, and of its vital action. The dried sponge is 
only the skeleton of the living animal: in its original 
state, before it was withdrawn from its native element, 
every filament of its substance was coated-over with a 
thin film of glairy semifluid matter, composed of ag- 
gregated transparent globules, which was the living 
p of the sponge, secreting. as it extended itself, the . 
1orny fibres which are imbedded in it. The trade in & 
is very considerable; it is carried on chiefly by the 
Turks and the inhabitants of the Bahama Islands. The 
S. is obtained by diving, sometimes at great depths. 
The S. of the Bahamas and other West Indian islands 
are of a larger size and coarser quality; but large 
quantities are gathered. 
Spongiole, (spin‘je-dl.) (Bot.) Organs which derive 
their name from being composed of cellular spongy 
tissue. They are situated at the end of the root, and 
by imbibing the fluids which are in contact with them, 
enable plants to absorb the nourishment and moisture 
necessary to their growth. 
mnsor, (spén'siir.) [L., a surety.) (Law.) One who 
inds himself as surety for another, and is responsible 
for his default. — Theol.) One who acts as godfather or 
godmother at the baptism of an infant, and engages in 
his behalf that he shall be brought up in the Christian 
faith and receive a moral education. 
Spon taneous Generation, (spdén-ta’ne-iis.) [From 
. sponte, of one’s own accord.) (Physiol) In the days 
of Aristotle, and to a late date in the last century, 
the notion that corruption is the source of life was 
almost univereal, and it is a common popular opinion 
even in the present day. In the scientific world indeed, 
except among a few philosophers of the German school, 
the opinion has been all but exploded, that organized 
beings can arise without pre-existent germs. It has, 
however, of late been revived by some distinguished 
physiologists, and if their facts could be implicitly de- 
pended upon, the doctrine would certainly be in a con- 
dition less exposed to doubt than it has of late been 
considered. Its opponents, however, have met the sub- 
ject with counter-statements which appear quite irre- 
sistible. Wherever due attention has been paid to pre- 
vent the possibility of access of atmospheric air, no 
vegetation has ever appeared, provided proper precau- 
tions have been taken to place all possibly pre-existent 
germs in such a condition that their reproductive 
powers must be destroyed. If the residue of rain or 
snow-flakes, or the dust of trade-winds, is carefully ex- 
amined, numerous animal and vegetable productions 
may always be detected; and the lower forms of either 
kingdom are propagated with such extreme rapidity, 
that the swarming of animals or vegetables in infusions 
seems almost magical. Some of these will bear a heat 
equal or even much superior to that of boiling water 
for some time without losing their vitality; therefore 
the simple boiling of water is not sufficient, even should 
care be taken to exclude the outward air, or to prevent 
its containing reproductive germs by passing it through 
a furnace. Concentrated sulphuric acid has sometimes 
been used for the same purpose, but this plan is subject 
to error, as, whatever may be the case with germs which 
may be present on the outside of a bubble passing 
through the acid, it does not follow that those in the 
middle of the bubble should be killed. No observa- 
tions, indeed, require greater caution and nicety than 
those which are requisite to establish or disprove the 
doctrine, and there is no subject which has less excuse 
for anything like dogmatism. In trustworthy hands 
the proof of Heterogenesis has always failed, and true 
philosophy will not readily adopt a theory which is &@ 
priort opposed by such a multitude of facts. A part- 
ing observation may be offered respecting organiza- 
ble lymph in animals, or protoplasm in plants. Un- 
doubtedly new living cells and structures seem to be 
generated in such substances without any immediate 
connection with the contiguous tissues. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that such matters can only geo 
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erate new tissnes or organs when still endowed with 
life and in contact with living tissues, The serum of 
blood, for instance, when removed from its fountain 
(though kept at the proper temperature), will never 
generate blood-globules, and other similar examples 
might be adduced. 
mtimi, Gasparo Luici PactFico, (spdn-te’ne,) an 
talian composer, B. in Romagna, 1778, became in 1803 
musical director to the Empress Josephine, in 1810 di- 
rector of the Grand Opera, Paris, and in 1820 chapel- 
master to the king of Prussia. D. 1851. Of his operas, 
La Vestale (1807) ranks as his finest and most popular 


effort. 

poon-bill, (spoon'bil.) (Zodl.) The popular name 
of the family Plataleidz, 
comprising grallatorial 
birds, of which the two 
best known species are 


the White Platella leu- 


corodia, Fig. 609, and the 
Roseate bill (Pla- 
tella ajaja); the former 


appearing to be a gen- 
eral inhabitant of the 
Old Continent, and the 
latter of the New. In 
their general structure 
and habits they are al- 
lied to the Storks and 
Herons; but their beak, — 
from which their name 

is derived, is long, flat, = 
and broad throughout = 
its length, widening and - 
flattening more particu- 
larly at the end, so as to 
form a round spatula- Fig. 609. — "WHITE SPOONBILL. 
like disc. 

Spoondrift, (spoon’dri/t.) (Naut.) In sailors’ parlance, 
the showery spray swept from the surface of the waves 
in a sudden gale or violent storm. 

—— The,) (spdr’ah-déz,) a group of islands be- 

onging partly to Greece and partly to Turkey. They 
surround the Cyclades in the Greek Archipelago. The 

rincipal of them belonging to Turkey are Scio, Rhodes, 
Mitylene, and Lemnos ; those subject to Greece, Skyros, 
Hydra, Andros, &c. 

Sporadic, (spo-rdd’ik.) [From Gr. sporadikos, scat- 
tered.) (Med.) An epithet for such diseases as attack but 
few persons at a time ; in contradistinction to epidemic. 

Sporangium, (spo-rdn‘je-iim.) [From Gr. spora, seed, 
and angeion, a vessel.] (Bot) The case in which the 
spores or ovules of the ferns, mosses, and many other 
cryptogamic plants are contained. 

Spores, rs) or Sporipia. (Bot.) See CRYPTOGAMS. 

Spots, (spdts.) (Ast.) Dark places observed on the sun, 
moon, and planets. The S. on the sun vary; while 
those on the moon and planets remain the same, and by 
their motion make the rotation of those bodies mani- 
fest. See Sun. 

Spottsylvania, (spdt-sil-va'ne-ah,) in Virgini 
co.; area, 400 
Pop. 17,728. 

Sprain, (sprin.) (Surg.) A violent stretching of the 
muscles or tendons of a joint, but without dislocation. 

Sprat, —— [Du.æprot.] (Zodl.) A small fish of the 
family Clupeide, gen. Harengula ; chiefly distinguished 
from the herring by its serrated belly. The English S. 
(H. sprattus), called Garvie in Scotland, is very common 
on the coasts of Northern Europe. 

Spree, (spré,)a river of N. Germany, taking its rise in 

xony, and, after forming a junction by canal with 
the Oder, and passing Berlin, empties at Spandau into 
the Havel, after a N.N.W. course of 220 m. 
Sprengel, Kort, —— Age be German botanist and 
physio n, B. in Pomerania, 1766, became professor of 
tany at Halle, and D. there in 1833. He was author 
of the following valuable works: Manual of Pathology; 
Institutiones Medicæ; a History of Botany; Pragmatic 
History of Medicine, and Historia Rei Herbarie. 
Spring, (spring.) [From A. S. springan.] (Calendar.) 
he season of the year when increasing solar heat re- 
stores the energy of vegetation. In the northern hemi- 
sphere, it begins when the sun enters Aries, that is, 
about the Zlst of March; and ends at the summer sol- 
stice.—(Mech.) A thin piece of tempered steel, or other 
elastic substance; which being wound up, serves to 
ut several machines in motion by its elasticity; such 
the S. of a clock, watch, &c. — (Phys. Geog.) A foun- 
tain of water, or issue of water from the earth, or the 
basin of water at the place of its issue. From S. pro- 
ceed rivulets, and rivulets united form rivers. Rain 
penetrates the ground, and oozes into and through car- 


an E. 
sq. m.; C. Spottsylvania Court-House. 
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tain strata, but being obstructed by other strata, it 
forms cavities and subterraneous reservoirs at various 
depths, many of which, when full, force their way out ` 
of the ground, and constitute springs. 

Spring-balance. (Mech.) An apparatus, consisting 
of a spiral, indexed, and pointed spring; used in re- 
solving the weight of bodies. 

Spring Beauty. (Bot.) See CLAYTONIA. 

Spring-beetle. (Zol) See ELATERIDÆ. 

Springer, (spring’ir,) or Sprine’Inc. (Arch.) The 

ttom stone of an arch, or that one which lies right 
above the impost. Also, the point of junction of an 
arch with its support. 

Springfield, (spring‘féld,) in IUinois, a fine and flour- 
ishing city, C. of the State, and justice-seat of Sanga- 
mon co., near the Sangamon River, 97 m. N.N.E. of St 
Louis. This isa well-built place, and has been styled 
the Flower City from its foliaged surroundings. It con- 
tains a magnificent new State-House, and has important 
manufs. of iron, woollen stuffs, &c., and is, besides, the 
entrepôt of a great trade in agricultural produce and 
cattle.—In Massachussétts, a handsome city, seat of 
justice of Hampden co., on the Connecticut River, 98 
miles S.W. of Boston. Its manufacturing interests are 
on a most extensive scale; machinery, engines, fire- 
arms, textile goods, etc., being the chief staples of 
fabrication. The U. 8. government have an important 
arsenal and arms factory here.—In Missouri, a town, 
County Seat of Greene county, 130 miles S.W. of Jeffer- 
son City. This place was the theatre of numerous 
important milita movements during the Civil 
War; and near it, Aug. 10, 1861, asmart action occurred 
between Gen. Lyon’s National command and asuperior 
Confederate force under Gens. Price and McCulloch, in 
which the Nationals suffered a check, together with 
the loss of their commander.—In Ohio, a flourishing 
manuf. city, C. of Clarke co., 43 miles W. of Columbus, 
near the confluence of Mad River with Lagonda Creek. 
It has extensive manufs. of cotton, wool, paper, ma~ 
chinery, &c. 

Springtail. (Zodl.) See PINTAIL Duck. 

Springy-bark. (Bot.) See EUCALYPTUS. 

Sprit, (sprit.) [From A. S. spreot.] (Naut.) A small 

m which crosses a boat’s sail iagonally, from the 
mast to the upper sternmost corner. — Sprit-sail, a sail 
stretched upon a yard hanging immediately under a 
ship’s bowsprit. 

Spruce Firs, (sproos.) (Bot.) A tribe of lofty trees, 
genus Abies, distinguished by the cones being pendent, 
the carpels not being thickened at the tip, and the soli- 
tary leaves more or less two-ranked. The Norway 
spruce (A. excelsa) is a lofty and valuable timber-tree. 
The black and white spruce (A. nigra and A. alba) are 
Canadian trees. From the young twigs of the former 
spruce-beer is made. The red spruce (A. rubra) is a na- 
tive of Nova Scotia; the Hemlock spruce (A. canaden- 
sis) of North America. 

Spruce’-beer, (-bér.) (Drinks.) A beverage made by 
fermenting a mixture consisting of water, molasses, 
bruised pimento and ginger, and essence of spruce; 
the last being prepared by boiling the young shoots of 
the Abies nigra, und concentrating the decoction by 
evaporation. 

Spunk, or Touchwood, (spiingk.) Same as Ama- 


DON, q. v. 

Spud. [A. 8. spad.] (Agric.) A chisel-shaped imple- 
ment with a long handle, employed in uprooting 
weeds, &c. 

Spur, —— rom A. S. — An apparatus fast- 
ened to the heels of a horseman, for goading the horse 
he bestrides. — ( Geog.) A ramified shoot of a moun- 
tain-range.—(Bot.) A hollow terete extension of some 
part of the flower. 

Spurge, (spiirj.) (Bot.) See EUPHORBIACEÆ. 

Spurge-laurel. (Bot.) See DAPHNE. 

Spurzheim, JOHANN KASPAR, (spoorts‘him,) a German 
physician and phrenologist, B. near Treves, 1776, studied 
medicine at Vienna, where he became acquainted with 
Gall (g. v.), Whose disciple and associate he was hence- 
forth to be. After lecturing on igre at 24 in various 
countries in Europe, S. repaired to the U. States, and D. 
at Boston in the same year, 1832. He is said to have 
been the discoverer of the fibrous organization of the 
brain; and, in conjunction with Gall, published The 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous System in gen- 
eral, and of the Brain in particular. 

Spy, ——— It. spia.) (Mil.) A scout; a useful but 
not well honored auxiliary, sent into an enemy’s cam 
or country, to gain intelligence to be communi 
secretly to the proper officer; a secret emissary. 

Squad, (skwod) [From J (Mil) A small de- 

tachment of troops detailed for special duty, or for drill 

or inspection. 
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uadron, (skwéd'rin.) [From It. sguadra, square.) 
Mil.) A division of a — of cavalry; usually con- 
sisting of from 100 to 200 men. — ( Nar.) & division of a 
fleet, dispatched on some particular expedition, and 
commanded by a vice- or rear-admiral, or commodore. 
ualidæ, (skwol'e-de.) (Zodl.) A family of fishes, O. 
lagioslomi, allied to the Rays, and celebrated for the 
size and voracity of some of the species. The form of 
the body is elongated, and the tail is thick and fleshy. 
The mouth is large, generally situated beneath the 
snout, and is armed with several rows of compressed, 
sharp-edged, and sometimes serrated teeth; these are 
movable at the will of the animal, and are usually laid 
down and directed backwards, but become erect at the 
moment he is seizing his prey. The skin is usually very 
rough, covered with a multitude of little osseous tuber- 
eles; and that of some species forms the substance 
ealled shagreen. They devour with indiscriminating 
voracity almost every animal substance, whether living 
ov dead. They often follow vessels for the sake of pick- 
ing up any offal that may be thrown overboard ; and, in 
hot climates especially, man himself frequently becomes 
a victim to their rapacity. No fish can swim with such 
velocity as the Shark, nor is any so constantly engaged 
in that exercise: he outstrips the swiftest ships, and 
plays round them, without exhibiting a symptom of 
strong exertion or uneasy apprehension ; and the depre- 
dations he commits on the other inhabitants of the deep 
are truly formidable. The eggs of Sharke are few and 
large, in comparison of those of bony fishes; they are 





Fig. 610. — WHITE SHARK. 


enveloped in a hard, horny, semi-transparent shell, 
terminated at the four angles with long filaments. The 
White Shark, Squalus carcharias (Fig. 610), is the most 
dreaded of all the monsters of thedeep. It attains a 
reat size,and one has been caught 37 feet in length. 
Formidable as it is, men have sometimes successfully 
braved it in its own element, watching its turning — as 
from the position of its mouth it must do— to seize its 
prey, and stabbing it in the belly. The Thresher Shark, 
Alopias vulpes, is 12 to 15 feet long, with the upper lobe 
of the tail abt. the length of the body. The Dog Shark, 
Mustelus canis, has the teeth blunt, forming a closely 
compacted pavement in each jaw. It is from 2 to 4 ft. 
long. The Dog-fish, Acanthias Americanus, caught in 
t numbers for the sake of its oil, is from 1 to 3 feet 
Tong. and has a sharp, short spine in front of each of 
the two dorsals. The Hammer-head Shark, Zygæna 
malleus, attains the length of 12 feet, and has the head 
flattened horizontally with the sides much extended 
laterally. The Saw-fish, Pristis antiquorum, attains the 
length of 15 feet, and has a very long, depressed snout, 
armed on each side with pointed spines, planted like 
teeth. 

Squall, (skwawl.) [From Ger. schallen.) (Meteor.) A 
gadden and violent storm of wind, usually of brief 
duration. 

Squamose, (skwa'mdz,) or Squa’uous. [From L. squa- 
ma, a scale.) (Nat. Hist.) A term which designates any- 
thing covered by, resembling, or associated with scales. 

mare, (skwdr.) [It. squadra.) (Geom.) A quadri- 

teral figure, whore angles are right angles, and sides 
equal; that is, making its angles right angles. Also 
the area formed by means of a given lineal measure ; as 
a S. foot,a S. yard, &c.—(Arith.) The product of any 
number multiplied by itself. S.-root,a number which, 
multiplied in itself, produces the square number; thus, 
2is the S-root of 4. — ( Naut.) S.-rigged, is said of a ves- 
sel when her principal sails are extended by yards sus- 
— by the middle, and not by stays, guffs, booms, and 

teen yards. Thus a ship and brig are S.-rigged vessels. 
— S.-satl, a sailextended to a yardsuspended by the mid- 
@le.— ( Mil.) A solid S. signifies a disposition of infantry 
to prepare to encounter an attack of cavalry, by form- 
ing a square in which the men face outward; a hollow 
8. ig a eimilar forroation with this difference, that the 
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men face inward. The latter disposition is commenly 
used for regimental and disciplinary purposes. 

Squarrose, (skwor-raz’.) [From L. squarrosus, } 
(Bot.) Covered with ies which spread at right 
angles, or at greater angles, from the surface which 
bears them, or being so arranged. 

Squash, (skwdsh.) (Bot.) See CUCURBITACER. 

Squash Tes: — See COREIDÆ. 
uatter, (s tur.) [From It. acquatiare, to crouch 
own.}] In the U. States, one who settles upon a piece 

of public land without legal authorization. In Aus- 
tralia, one who occupies land for tillage or grazing 
purposes. 

manan, (skwaw.) Among the N. American Indians, the 
istinctive title applied to native women — wives im 

particular. 
Squeteague, (skwe'leeg.) (Zoöl.) Boe SCIENIDB. 
uib, (skwib.) [From It. scoppio, a rustling noise.] 
Pyrotech.) Same as CRACKER, g. v.— (Lit.) A sbort, 
stinging lampoon or epigrammatic satire published 
principally as a political diatribe. 

wid, (skwid.) (Zodl.) A fam. (Teuthide, or gen. Lo- 
igo of Linnæus) of mollusks, O. Dibranchiata, distin- 
guished by their elongated bodies, fins short, broad, and 
mostly terminal. The internal shell, or pen, consists 
of three parts, a shaft and two lateral expansions. 

Squier. EpHRAIM GEORGE, (skwe’tir,) an American trav- 
eller and archxologist, B. in Albany co., N. Y. in 1821. 
In 1850 he was appointed Minister to Guatemala, and 
in the following year supplied the plan for, and after- 
wards conducted the survey of, an inter-oceanic rail- 
road through Honduras. Among his many published 
works may be quoted Nicaragua, its People, Scenery, An- 
cient. Monuments, dc.; Notes on Central America; The 
States of Central America ; and Tropical Fibres: their 
Production and their Economic Extractum, Peru (1877). 

uill, (skwil.) [From L. squtlla.] (Bot.) See ScILLa.— 
Zoil,) See STOMAPODS. 

uinting, (skwint‘ing.) [From Du. schuin, askew. 
Surg.) Same as STRABISMUS, q. v. 

Squirrel, (skwirril.) (Zodl.) See Sciugips. 

Squirting Cu’cumber. (Bot.) See Ecsatrum. 

Stabat ater, (sta/bdt ma’ttir.) [L., the mother 
— (Eccl.) The opening words of a Latin hymn 
sung ín the service of the Rom. Catholic Church dur- 
ing Holy Week. It has been repeatedly set to music 
by many of the most eminent composers. 

Staccato, (sidk-kah'to.) [It., separated.] (Afus) A 
term indicating that the notes to which it is affixed are 
to be detached, in a marked way, from each other. It. 
is nearly the same as spiccato. 

Stacte, (sidk’te.) (Gr. stakté ; from stazo, I fallin drops. 
A fatty, resinous, and very odoriferous kind of gum, o 
the nature of liquid myrrh. It is very valuable when. 
pure; but it is supposed that we have none but what 
is adulterated, and that what is so called ia liquid 
storax. 

Stade, (sdhd,) a fortif. peepee of Prussia, p. Hanover, 
at the junction of the Schwinge with the Elbe, 22 m. 
W.N.W.of Hamburg. Pop. 8,000. 

Stadium, (sta’de-tim.) (Antig.) An ancient Grecian 
measure, the extent of which is not certainly known; 
and which, probably, was different in different places. 
Eratosthenes calculated the length of a meridian to be 
250,000 stadia; which, if his measurement was correct, 
would make a stadium to be the tenth of an English 
mile. Possedonius calculated the length of the meri- 
dian to be 240,000 stadia; which would give 91, stadia 
to the mile. 

Stadtholder, (staht'hild'r.) (Du. stadhouder, city 
holder.) (Hist.) The title formerly given to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces belonging to the Repub- 
lic of the United Netherlands. William IV., Prince of 
abet Ss was constituted the first general hereditary S.. 
in 1747; the office ceased at the French conquest; and 
in 1814 the head of the House of Orange was elevated 
to the regal dignity, which has been retained by his 
successors. 

Staél-Holstein, ANNE Lovisz GERMAINE NECKER, 
BABONNE DE, (stahi-hol’stin,) a distinguished French au- 
thoress, B, in Paris, 1766, was the only child of M. Necker 
(q.v.), the celebrated minister of finance. She early 
evinced an intelligence and literary taste beyond her 
years, and which doubtless received fostering from her 
association with Raynal, Marmontel, and other eminent 
authors who were her father's frequent guests. In 1786 
she married a Swedish diplomatist, the Baron de 8taël, 
and in 1788 produced her first literary effort: Letters on 
the Writings and Character of J. J. Rousseau. In 1798 
she took up her residence in England, along with other 
emigrés ; returning to France two years afterward to be- 
come an influential member of a | pera clique whose 
chief was Benjamin Constant, and as euch an object of 
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bitter antipathy to Bonaparte, then First Consul, who, 
in 1802, banished her from Paris. In the same year she 
published Delphine, her first novel, and visited Ger- 
many, in which country she formed the —— 
of Göthe, Schiller, and A. W. Schlegel. In 1807 her Co- 
rime appeared, to establish her literary reputation, and 
excite anew the hostility of Napoleon I. towards its 
author. She then took up her residence at Coppet, in 
Switzerland, where she became the central figure in a 
society which included Constant, Schlegel, Sismondi, 
and other notable persons. In 1810 she brought out De 
P Allemagne, her most ambitious performance; and after 
the fall of Napoleon again returned to Paris, in which 
city she D. in 1817. 

Stall, (sidf.) (Mil) An establishment of officers in va- 
rious departments, attached to the commander of an 
army. The S.is the medium of communication between 
the commander-in-chief and every department of an 
army.— An ensign of authority; a badge of office; as, 
a constable’s S.-—-(Mus.) The five lines and four spaces 
employed in musical notation. —(Zit.) A regularly ar- 
ranged set of verses, in which the same order of se- 
quence is preserved throughout. 

Staffa, (std f’fah,) an island of the Hebrides, on the S.W. 
coast of Scotland, co. Argyll, 15 m. W. of Mull. It is 
celebrated for its phenomenal rocks and caves of basaltic 
formation. 

Stafford, (sdf fird,) a central co. of England, b. N. by 
Derby and Chester; area, 1,184 sq. m. This is one of 
the richest mineral regions in the kingdom, — 
immense quantities of coal and iron. op. 857,333. — 
STAFFORD, a manuf. borough, C. of above co.,on the 
Sow, 25 m. N.N.W.of Birmingham. Pop. 14,437. 

Stafford, in Virginia, an E. co.; area, 250 aq. m.; C. 
Stafford Court-House 

Staff-tree. (Bot.) See CELASTRACER. 

Stag. (Zovl.) See Cervips.—(Com.) A cant term ap- 
plied to a person who organizes sham stock-companies 
with intent to defraud; also, a non-professional jobber 
in stocks and shares. 

Stag’-beetle. (Zodl.) See Lucanips. 

Stage, (sdj.) [From A.S. stigan.) (Dram.) The place 
of action and representation; included between the pit 
and the scenes; and answering to the proscenium, or 
pulpitum of the ancients. The word S. also often im- 
pa the whole dramatic art in composition and per- 

ormance. 

Stagyrite, (stdg'i-rit.) An appellation given to Aris- 
totle from Sagira, a town in Macedonia, and place of 
his birth. 

Stahl, Grora Ernst, (stahl,) a distinguished German 
physician and chemist, B. at Anspach, 1660, became oc- 
cupant of the chair of medicine at Halle University in 
1694, and, in 1716, physician to the king of Prussia. D. 
1734. S. greatly contributed towards giving chemistry 
its modernized and scientific form; discovered the 
theory of phlogiston; and, in his chief published 
work, Theorta Medica Vera, originated a new doctrine 
of physical influence as opposed to that of Hoffmann. 

Stained Glass, (stdnd-.) See GLASS. 

Stair, JAMES DALRYMPLE, first Viscount, (stér,) an emi- 
nent Scottish statesman and jurist, B. at Drummerchie, 
Ayrshire, 1619; p. 1695. He was the ancestor of sev- 
eral distinguished men in English history; and was the 
author of Institutions of the Law of Scotland (1681), which 
is still a leading text-book among Scotch lawyers. 

Stake’-driver. (Zovl.) See ARDEIDS. 

Stalactite, (sta-ldk'tīt.) [From Gr. stalaktos, oozing 
out in drops.] (Geol.) See LIMESTONE. 

Stalagmite, (sta-ldg’mit.) [Gr. salagmos, a dropping.) 
— — See LIMESTONE. 

Stale’-mate, (sdl-.) (Games.) Among Chess-players, 
the position of a king when so’placed, though not in 
check, as to be powerless to move without being 
checked. 

Stalk, (dawk.) [From A. 8. stele.] (Bot.) The axis or 
stem of a plant, or pedicel or peduncle of a flower. 

Stallion, (tdl yün (It. slallone.] A horse kept and 
used for breeding purposes only. 

Stalybridge, (stu’le-brij,) a manuf. town of England, 
— and Chester, 6 m. W. of Stockport. Pop. 

043. 

Stamen, (sfa’mén.) [Lat.] (Bot.) One of the bodies 
in a flower which secrete pollen, the fructifying prin- 
ciple. Whatever their number, for they vary consider- 
ably in this respect, the stamens form a whorl between 
the petals and the pistils. Each consists of the fila- 


ment and the anther, the latter containing the fine dust 
called pollen: the filament or stalk is sometimes ab- 


sent. 
Stamford, in Canada W., a town of Welland co., 3 


miles N.W. of Niagara Falls.—In Connecticut, a thriv- 
ing town and watering-place of Fairfield county, on 
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Tong Island Sound, 36 m. N.E. of the city of New 
or 


Staminiferous, (stdm-in-tfer-iis.) (Bot.) An epi- 
thet for those flowers which have stamens, and usually 
applied to those in which the pistile are wanting. 

Stammiering, (stdm'mir-ing.) [From A. S. samer.] 
(Med.) An affection of the vocal and enunciative or- 
gans, causing a hesitancy and difficulty of utterance, 
and respecting the nature and the origin of which a 
variety of different opinions has been entertained. The- 
strength of this impediment lies in kabit, in misman- 
agement of the breath and the organs of utterance, 
rendered habitual before the development of reason 
and observation; and the removal of the defect de- 
pends on the acquirement of voluntary control over 
the mechanical agents of speech. The nervousness 
which unfits the stammerer for self-direction gradually 
subsides as his will attains a mastery over the processes 
of speech; and perseverance ina discipline of system- 
atic and guarded utterance rarely fails to remove the 
impediment. The terms stuttering and S. are often used 
synonymously, but the former term is properly, or, at 
least, conveniently, limited to a loose and imperfect. 
action of the organs of articulation, as distinguished 
from the irregularity of breathing and the convulsive 
and choking symptoms which invariably accompany 
S. In stuttering, the organs meet and rebound again 
and again in reiteration of syllables before words can 
be fully formed. The source of this difficulty lies 
mainly in the lower jaw. When this organ is brought 
under control, and the effort of speech is transferred’ 
from the mouth to the throat— where all voice is. 
formed — the power of fluency is readily obtained. 

Stamp, (sdmp.) [From It. stampa, an impression.} 
Generally, any instrument made use of in making an 
impression upon another body. — (Pol. Econ.) A mark 
or seal set upon things upon which a duty is payable to. 
govt., as evidence that such duty has been paid; as, for 
instance, the stamp on a letter or newspaper, or on &. 
legal document or voucher. 

Stanchion, (sdn’shiin.) [From O. Fr. estancher, to- 
prop.}] (Arch.) An upright piece of wood or iron used 
to support any framework, &c. 


Standard, (stdnd'drd.) That which is established us, 


a rule or model, by the authority of respectable opin- 
ions or by general consent. Thus, Addison's writin 
furnish a good S. of pure, chaste, and elegant Englis 
composition. — ( Bot.) The upper petal or banner of a 
papilionaceous corolla. —(Com.) The original weight, 
measure, or coin, committed to the keeping of a magis- 
trate, or deposited in some public place, to regulate, ad- 
just,and try weights used by particular persons in traf- 
fic. The S. of gold coin is 22 parts of fine gold and 2 
of alloy, in the pound troy. The S. of silver is 11 oz. 
2 dwts. of pure silver and 18 dwts. of alloy of copper. 
Whether gold or silver be above or below the S. is found: 
by assaying, and the hydrostatical balance.—(Mil.) A 
flag or banner borne as a signal for the forming of 
troops into a body.— (Shipbutlding.) An inverted knee 
placed upon the deck instead of beneath it, with its 
vertical branch turned upwards from that which lies 
horizontally. 

Stanhope, CHARLES, (stakn’ŭp,) third EARL, B. 1753, m. 
a daughter of tho “great Earl of Chatham,” and distin- 
guished his parliamentary career by resolutely oppos- 
ing the American war. He was inventor of the print-- 
ing-press which bears his name. D. 1816. — His daugh- 
ter, Lany Hester STANHOPE, B. 1766, assisted her uncle, 
the prime-minister William Pitt (g. v.), as his confidea- 
tial secretary for some years, and, after his death in 
1810, quitted England in disgust, to take up her resi- 
dence in Syria, where she adopted the dress, manners, 
and nomadic mode of life of the Arab population, which 
latter came to regard her as a queen, and attributed to 
her the qualities of a prophetess. This gifted and ec- 
centric lady D. at her castle on Mount Lebanon in 1889. 
—S., PHILIP Henry, 5th EARL, an English historian, B. 
in co. Kent, 1805, filled various minor offices of state,, 
and passed through Parliament the Copyright Act 
which bears his name. He is author of the standard 
works entitled A History of the War of the Succession 
in Spain (1852); Life of Louis, Prince de Condé, called 
“the Great ;” and a History of England from the Peace 
of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783 (1854). 
These works first appeared as written by LORD Manon, 
the title borne by their author before his accession to 
the House of Lords. 

Stan’hope, a scaport of Prince Edward Island, Queen's: 
co.,on the Gulf of St. Lawrence; N. Lat. 46¢ 22’, W. 
Lon, 63° 1%. 

Stanislaus Leczinski, (lésh-chin’ske,.) 3. at Lem- 
berg in 1677, was a son of the Grand Treasurer of Po-. 
land, Through the influence of Charles XII. of Swedens 
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he was elected to the crown of Poland in 1705, as 
successor to the dethroned Augustus II., but was com- 

elled to abdicate after the defeat of Charles at Pultowa. 

u 1733, however, the death of Augustus II. again 
placed him on the throne, only to be furced to eventu- 
ally renounce it in favor of Augustus III., supported 
by the influence of Russia and Austria. He was in lieu 
therefor invested with the duchies of Lorraine and Bar, 
in 1757, and allowed to retain the kingly title. His 
daughter Maria married Louis XV. of France. D. 1766. 

‘Stan‘islaus, in California, a central co., intersected 
hy the Coast Range; area, 1,450 sq. miles; C. Knight's 
Ferry. 

Stanislawow, (sdn'ls-lahwér,) a fortified town of 
Austria, p. Galicia, 75 miles 8.8.E. of Lemberg. Pop. 

iy . 

Stanley, Henry MorrLaND, a celebrated African 
traveler, born Denhigh, Wales, in 1340. Coming to 
New Orleans he adopted the name of a gentleman who 
befriended him (his original name was John Row- 
lands). He entered the Confederate service in the 
war, was made prisoner, and joined the U.S. Navy. 
After the war he became a newspaper correspondent, 
and as such led an expedition into Africa in 1871-72, 
in search of Livingstone Heafterward crossed Africa, 
descending the Congo through great hardships and 
dangers, and ata later date conducted a memorable 
expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha (q. v.) He has 
since resided in London. 

‘Stanstead, (stiun‘stéd,) in Lower Canada, a town, 100 
miles S.E. of Montreal, C. of aco. of same name. Pop. 
of town, 1,000; of co., 13,138. 

Stanton, Epwin M., (stdn‘tin,) an American statesman, 
B. at Steubenville, Ohio. He practised law with success 
in his native town until 1847, when he settled at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and there became leader of the bar. In 
1857 he took up his abode in Washington, and in 1880 
was made Attorney-general of the U. States, and in 
1862 Secretary of War. This arduous post he filled 
throughout the Civil War with conspicuous energy, in- 
dustry, and ability. He retained office after the death 
of Mr. Lincoln, until 1867, when he was suspended by 
Pres. Johnson, who appointed Gen. Grant in his place 
ad interim. The latter, however, only held the appoint- 
ment a few months, that is to say, till S.’s reinsta- 
tion by the Senate in Jan., 1868. In May, he defini- 
tively retired from the secretaryship; in Dec., 1869, he 
was appointed an associate justice of the supreme court 
of the U. States, and D. during the same month. 

‘Stanza, (stiin'zah.) (It.) ( Poetry.) A number of lines or 
verses connected with each other; being a portion of a 
poem containing every variation of measure in that 
poem. S. are said to have been first used in Italian 
poetry. 

Staphylea, (sta-fi‘le-ah.) (Bot.) See STAPHYLEACES. 

‘Staphyleacee#, (sta-fil-e-a'se-c.) (Bot.) A small O. 
of plants, all. Sapindales, consisting of trees or shrubs 
with opposite pinnate leaves, and white pendulous 
flowers in axillary racemes or panicles. Staphyla trjfo- 
liata, the Bladder-nut, is found in moist woods and 
thickets from Canada to Carolina. 

Staple, (sta’pl.) [From A. S. stapel.] (Com.) A chief 
product or commodity grown or manufactured in acer- 
tain place or country. — Also, the thread, pile, or fibre 
of wool, cotton, or flax. 

‘Btar, (stahr.) [From A.S. steorra.] (Ast.) The name 
given to all the discrete luminous bodies which lie be- 
yond the outermost bounds of the solar system are 
called in astronomy stars. The nearest of these bodies 
is yet removed to a distance so enormous that the 
earth’s orbital motion around the sun produces no ob- 
vious change in the star's position. Nor are any of 
these external orbs subject to motions great enough to 
cause them to shift their places in an obvious manner. 
Hence these orbs are called the fixed stars, to distinguish 
them from the planets whose positions on the sky vary 
obviously, both on account of the earth's and their own 
motions. According to Argelander the total number 
of observed stars visible to the naked eye in the nortb- 
ern hemisphere is 2,342. The southern hemisphere is 
richer by upwards of 1,000 stars. Perhaps the most 
complete list of visible stars is that included in the 
British Association Catalogue. There are in this cata- 
logue 5,932 stars of magnitudes 1-6 inclusive: and of 
these about 2,400 fall within the northern hemisphere. 
When we pass beyond the limits of visibility, and con- 
sider the numbers of the telescopic stars, we find our- 
selves perplexed by the contradictory accounts given 
by different astronomers. Struve, from a careful study 
of Sir William Herachel’s star-gauges, estimates the 
total number of stars within the range of Herschel's 
20-feet reflector at upwards of 20 millions. But Cha- 

‘eornac estimates the stars of the first 13 magnitudes at 
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77,000,000. Of stars not exceeding the 9th tude, 
upwards of 300,000 have already been cataloga With 
regard to the distance of the S.,the only mode by which 


the interval which separates them from us can be cal- 
culated is by ascertaining their parallaz (q. v.), for which 
the best instruments and the most careful observations 
are needed. It must be concluded that the S. are suns 
shining by their own light, for since they are destitute 
of measurable discs, the light they emit cannot be re- 
flected. Assuming the parallax of Sirius to have been 
correctly ascertained, it has been calculated that his 
intrinsic splendor is more than 224 times that of our 
sun. It was long believed that the appearance of double 
S., and even of three or more, which seem to form sys- 
tems, was due to their being situated in the same line 
of view; and in some instances, this may be the case. 
But it is now ascertained beyond a doubt that there 
exist sidereal systems, composed of 2, 3, 4, and even 5 
S., revolving round each other, or round a common cen- 
tre. In addition to such motions it has been discovered 
that some S. have a proper motion, that is, they are 
carried bodily away from their places along unknown 
paths. This motion is small, but it has been distinctly 
made out. Thus 61 Cygni has moved 4 m. 23 s. during 
the last 50 years. See CONSTELLATION, GALAXY, NEBULA, 
&c 


' Star, in Texas, a 8. co., b. on Mexico; area, 3,350 sq. m.; 

| C. Rio Grande City. 

| $tar’-apple. (Bol.) See CaRrsoPpHYLLoM. 

‘Starboard, (stdrbiird.) (Naut.) See LARBOARD. 

, Stareh, (sahrch.) [From A. 8. dearc.} (Chem.) A sub- 
stance of constant occurrence in the vegetable kingdom. 
It is chemically one of the carbo-hydrates, or bodies 
containing carbon, and oxygen and hydrogen in the 
proportion to form water. It is a white glistening 
powder, which when pressed in the hand has a peculiar 
grating feel. Under the microscope it is seen to possess 
organization, consisting of a nucleus surrounded by 
concentric envelopes. Examined with polarized light 
it shows a black cross. It is insoluble in cold water. 
but in hot water it disintegrates and forms a jelly. 8 
is colored blue by iodine; under the influence of heat 
or dilute acids it is converted into dextrin and sugar. 
Form. Ci2H 10010 

Star’-chamber, (The.,) (-chdm’biir.) (Eng. Hist.) A 
court of criminal jurisdiction formerly held at West- 
minster, and so named from its ceiling being decorated 
with gilt stars. This court took upon itself to decide 
upon those cases of offence with regard to which the 
law was silent, admitting for law the proclamations of 
the king in council. This court became eventually an 
instrument so despotic and unconstitutional in its pro- 
ceedings, as to bring it into popular odium. and Charles 
I. was cumpelled to abolish it by special Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Star-coral. (Zoöl.) See ASTRAIDA. 

Star’ -fish. (Zo0dl.) See ASTERIOIDS. 

Stargard, (Neu,) (stahr’gahrd,) a manuf. town of 
Prussia, p. Pomerania, on the Ihna, 21 miles E.8.K. of 
Stettin. Pop. 13,245. 

Star’-grass. (Bot.) See HYPoxIDACEes. 

Stark, (stahrk,) in Ilinois, a N.W. central co.; area, 200 
square miles; Capital. “oufon.—In Jndiana, a N.W. 
co; area, 432 square miles; Capital, Knox.—In Ohio, a 
N.E. co.; area, 5/0 square miles; Capital, Canton. 

Starling. (stdr'ling.) (Zovl.) The common name of 
Insessorial birds comprising the fam. Sturnide. Th 
are natives of Europe, and much resemble the American 
Meadow Lark (for which see LARK). 

Starodub, (stahr’o-doob,) a town of Russia in Europe, 
p. Tchernigov, on the Babinza, 100 m. N.E. of the city 
of Tchernigov. Pop. 16,000. 

Star of Beth’lehem. (Bot.) See ORNITHOGALUN. 

Starost, (sahr’oost.) [From Pol. starosta.) In Poland, 
one who possesses a starosty, or castle and demesne 
granted during life by the crown. 

Starvation, (stahr-vra’shiin,) or Imwanrrion. [A. 8. 
steorfun.] The name applied to the phenomena result- 
ing from an entire deficiency, or an insufficient supply 
of food. The following are the most striking sym 
toms: In the first place, pain is felt in the stomac 
which is relieved on pressure. The countenance be- 
comes pale and cadaverous; the eyes are wild and 
glistening; the breath hot, the mouth parched, and the 
saliva thick and scanty. An intolerable thirst super- 
venes, which, if there be no access to water, becomes 
the most distressing symptom. The body becomes 
gradually emaciated, and begins to exhale a peculiar 
fetor, while the skin becomes covered with a brownish 

| dirty-looking and offensive secretion almost as indelible 
as varnish. The bodily strength rapidly declines; the 

| sufferer totters in walking, like a drunken man; bis 
| voice becomes weak and whining, and he is ready te 
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Darst into tears on the slightest occasion. In the cases 
recorded by Donovan, during the Irish famine in 1847, 
imbecility, and sometimes almost complete idiocy, en- 
gued, but in no instance was there delirium or mania, 
which has been described as a symptom of starvation 
in cases of shipwreck. On examination after death, the 
body exhibits extreme general emaciation ; loss of size 
and weight of the principal viscera; almost complete 
bloodlessness, except in the brain; and the gall-bladder 
distended with bile, which tinges the neighboring parts. 
Moreover, decomposition rapidly ensues. — It is im possi- 
ble to fix the exact time during which life can be sup- 
ported under entire abstinence from food or drink. 

State, (adåät.) (Pol) The community at large which 
forms a nation united under one govt.—In the U. 
States, a political division of the Republic, ranking 
above a Territory, and possessing its own representa- 
tive legislature and system of self-government. — States- 
General. (Hist.) The title given to the legislative as- 
sembly of the kingdom of the Netherlands. In France 
also, prior to the Revolution of 179%, it signified the par- 
Hament, or assembly of the three estates of the realm — 
the clergy, nobility, and commonalty. 

Stat’en Island lies in New York Bay, with the Nar- 
rows bet. it and Long Island, while Staten Island Sound 
divides it from New Jersey. It is situate 6 m. 8.W. of 
the city of New York, and has a length of 14 m., by 
a width of 8, forming Ricbmond co. 

Staten Isiand, (tatn i’ldnd,) off the S.E. coast of 
Tierra del Fuego, S. America, and is divided by Le 
Maire Strait from King Charles’ Land; 8. Lat. 54° 52’ 
8”, W. Lon. 63° 43’ 5”. 

Btates of the Church, (The,) or PONTIPICAL 
States, a cluster of petty states in Central Italy, for- 
merly grouped together to form a sovereignty under 
the rule of the Pope, and constituting his power as a 
temporal prince. During the early ages, the Roman 
and other urban peoples of Italy, asa kind of safeguard 
against the irruptions and excesses of the Northern 
barbarians, placed themselves under the protectorate 
of the Pontiffs, who at that period vigorously upheld 
the rights of the Church against all outside enemies. 
In 720 a. D., Rome became independent of the Eastern 
Empire, and, six years later, Pope Gregory III. re- 
ceived by cession of the king of the Lombards, the 
cities of Fano, Rimini, Pesaro, Forli, Ravenna, Urbino, 
Cesena, Comacchio, besides 15 other towns. Thus was 
created the nucleus of a territorial power, which, in 
course of time, gained large accessions. In 1278 the 
Papal States comprised, with the above, the duchy of 
Spoleto, the Marcha of Ancona, the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, and the cities of Perugia, Bologna, and Berti- 
noro. Later Swere added to these, Parma, Placentia, 
Reggio, Faenza, and the Romagna. In 1830 the people 
of the northern legations rose in revolt, and were there- 
upon occupied by Austrian troops, while the French at 
the same time occupied Ancona. From 1848 till 1859, 
the legations remained under papal authority upheld 
by Austrian bayonets, even as the city of Rome itself 
was preserved to the Pope bya French garrison. In 
July of that year, however, the Romagna threw off the 
yoke and placed itself under Sardinian rule; a course 
of procedure followed in a few months afterward, by 
the Marches, Pesaro, Urbino, Ancona, &c.; and, in June, 
1870, the little strip of territory which remained to the 
Pope became definitively annexed to the new Italian 


Biogram, 

Statice, (sta'tis.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous or shrub- 
by plants, O. Plantaginacer, characterized by their 
flowers being spiked or panicled ; and the calyx funnel- 
shaped, of one piece, plaited or somewhat escarious. 
They are among the most interesting ornaments of our 
greenhouses and flower-gardens. 

Statics, (sdiiks.) [Erom Gr. stattkos, causing to stand.] 
That branch of mechanics which considers tho relations 
of forces which act upon bodies at rest. 

Station, (sta’shin.) [From L. statio, a standing.) 
(Surv.) The spot on which an instrument is placed in 
porron for the mensuration of angles. — Eccl.) In the 

man Catholic Church, one of a class of episodes in 
the journey of Christ from the judgment-seat to the 
cross, selected as a subject for pious meditation, and 

ictorial illustration in the churches. 

tionary, (sa’shiin-a-re.) [From Lat. stationarius, 
pertaining to a fixed station.] (Astr.) An epithet ap- 
plied to the appearance of a planet, when it seems to 
remain on the same point of the zodiac for several days. 
As the earth, from whence we behold the motions of the 
planets, is out of the centres of their orbits, the planets 
appear to proceed irregularly; being sometimes seen to 
forwards, that is, from west to east; and sometimes 
rds, or from east to west, which is called their 
retrograde motion. Now between these two states there 
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must be an intermediate one, in which the planet 
neither oe to go backwards nor forwards, but to 
stand still. 

Statistics, (sta-tis‘like.) [From Lat. status, condition.] 
A science which exhibits the conditions of a country, 
with regard to its extent, population, industry, wealth, . 
and power. It includes the natural and acquired ca 
bilities of productions; the quantity and value of the 
various articles of utility and convenience which it pos- 
sesses, and annually produces; the number and classes 
of its inhabitants, with their respective incomes; with 
the institutions for the government, improvement, de- 
fence, and maintenance of the population. It hasmuch 
in common with geography and politics, and includes. 
what is termed political arithmetic. 

Statins, PUBLIUS, Papinius, (sta’shiis,) a Roman poet,. 
who flourished in the Ist century A.D. 

Stator, (sta’tér.) (Myth.) A name of JUPITER, q. v. 
Steiner: (stdt/ti-a-re.) [From L. statuaries.) (Fine 
Arts.) The art of carving or chiselling statues, imag 
or busts, so as to form vivid representations of animated. 
persons or things;— hence, by an extension of appli- 
cation, one who professes such art. Also, a generic term 

for statues and carved figures viewed collectively. 

Statue, (sidt/i.) roe L. statuo, to place.) (Fine- 
Arts.) A work in plastic or sculptural art, in marble 
bronze, clay, plaster, &c., fashioned into the form and 
semblance of a living being or other object. A statuette 
is a similar work executed on a minor or reduced scale.. 

Status quo, or STAT'U-QUO, (sta'tŭs kwo.) [Lat., the- 
state in which.) That condition between two or more 
belligerents, who have entered into a treaty by which 
they are restored to the same state as before the war, . 
with regard to their territories, fortresses, &c. 

Statute, (düt) [From L. statuo, I decide.) (Law.) 
An act specially established bythe supreme —— 
power of a nation or state, commanding or prohibiting 
the doing of something. They are either public or pe 
vate; and are distinguished from acts of common law, in 
that the latter owe their binding obligation to the prin- 
ciples of justice, to immemorial custom, and to the. 
popular consent. S., on the contrary, owe their obliga-. 
tory force to a positive command or declaration of the 
ruling power.— S. of limttations, a statute ordaining 
that, after a specified time, certain rights or claims are - 
not recoverable by legal measures. 

Staunton, (stdn'tiin,) in Virginia, a river having its 
rise in Montgomery co., and forming, with the Dan, the- 
Roanoke River, at Clarksville, after an E.8.E. flow of 
200 miles.— A town, C. of Augusta co., incorporated in. 
1749, and 120 m. W.N.W. of Richmond. 

— CE: (stah-vdng’gr,) a seaport of Norway, on- 
the Bukke Fiord, 100 m. S. of Bergen. Pop. 18,205. 

Stave, (stdv.) (From saf.) (Mus.) Same as Starr, q. v. 
— Among coopers, a thin, narrow, somewhat curved 
piece of timber, of which casks are made. 

Stay, (sta.) (Naut.) In the rigging of a ship, a large- 
strong rope employed to prevent the mast from falling 

It reaches from the mast-head forward towards 
the bow; and takes its name from that of the mast, as. 
the fore-stay, maintopmast-say, éc.—To S means to- 
tack ; to be in S. is to be in the act of tacking ; to miss S. 
is to fatl in tacking. 

Steak, (stdk.) [From A. 8. stycce.] (Cookery.) A thick- 
ish slice or collop of beef or pork, cut for broiling or- 
for pies; as, rump-sieak, 

Steam, (steem.) [From A. 8. stem.] The elastic fluid 
into which water Is converted by heat. In order to ex- 
plain the nature of the force arising from steam, let us 
suppose a cylinder, containing a small quantity of 
water, to be placed over a heating apparatus; let the 
cylinder be fitted by a piston, and let the piston be. 
balanced by a weight attached to a cord which passes. 
over a pulley; also let a thermometer be inserted in the- 
water below the piston to measure its temperature. 
Suppose the temperature to be at first 0° Centigr., or 
82° Fahr., and no air to be between the piston and the: 
water. To make the piston rise, it will be nec to 
overcome the pressure of the atmosphere, which will be 
about 15 Ibs. on the square inch. When heat is applied 
at the bottom of the piston, the water in the cylinder 
rises in temperature until the thermometer reaches 100°" 
Centigr., or 212° Fahr. After this the water will re- 
main at the same temperature, but its volume will di- 
minish, and at the same time the piston will be grad- 
ually lifted away from the water. A certain quantity 
of water will have become steam. When the volume. 
of water has been diminished by 1 cubic inch, 1,700 
cubic inches of steam will have been produced. If heat 
be communicated for a sufficiently long time, the whole 
of the water will become steam ; and if the cylinder be- 
large enough to contain it, will occupy 1,700 times tho- 
space occupied when in the condition of water. If the- 
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lamp or source of heat be removed, the piston will begin 
immediately to descend, drops of water will be formed 
on the sides of the cylinder, and will run to the bottom 
until all the steam has returned to the form of water. 
By comparing the time taken by the water to rise from 
0° to 100° Centigr., with the time which elapses from 
the commencement of the formation of steam to the 
instant at which the whole of the water has been trans- 
formed, it is found that 514 times as much heat was re- 

uired to evaporate the whole as was used in raisin 
the temperature from 0° Centigr. to 100° —— I 
the area of the cylinder be 1 sq. inch, and a cubic inch 
-ef water be turned into steam, the piston will be raised 
1,700 ins. The pressure of the air on the piston will be 
15 fbs. Consequently, in the conversion of 1 cubic inch 
of water into steam, work will be done equivalent to the 
raising of 15 lbs. through a distance of 1.700 ins., f. ¢., to 
2,125 foot-pounds. Experiments to ascertain the relation 
between the temperature and pressure of steam were 
made by Watt, and an elaborate empirical formula 
was constructed by Southern from the results of his 
experiments to determine the pressure of steam of an 
given temperature. The subject was further investi- 
gated by Arago and Dulong; but the latest experiments 
n the matter are those of Regnault, who has shown 
that the total amount of heat in a given weight of 
steam increases with the pressure. 

‘®team’-boat, (-böt,) (also written STEAMER, STEAM- 
SHIP, and STEAM-VESSEL.) (Naxt.) A boat, ship, or 
vessel of whatsoever tonnage and horse-power, worked 
through the water by means of steam-machinery. 

‘Steany -boiler, (-boil’dr.) (Mach.) See BorLsR. 

‘Steam’-carringe, (-kdrritj.) (Mach.) A carriage 
propelled by steam, intended to be run on common 
roads, each carriage having passenger-accom modations 
as well as steam-power. Many inventions have been 
made for applying steam-power asa substitute for horse- 
power to road-vehicles; but, up to the present day, none 
of them has attained tocommercial success. The term 
is also commonly applied to any locomotive-engine. See 
STEAM-ENGINE. | 

‘Steam’-casing, (-kds/ing.) (Mach.) In steam-engines, 
a compartment filled with steam, and encircling any 
pipe, &c., to prevent loss of caloric by radiation :—some- 
times termed steam-jacket. 

Steam’-chamber (-chim'bir) or -room. (Mach.) 
That compartment ina boiler which serves as the re- 
eeiver of the whole body of steam generated. 

SBtéam’-chest, (-ch'st.) (Mach.) In locomotive- 
engines, a box connected with the cylinders, into 
which the steam is permitted ingress from the 
steam-ports by means of the regulator. 

‘Steam’-engine. A machine for converting heat 
into work by means of the elastic force produced 
when water is changed into steam. The first steam- 
engine on record is the Holipile (Gr. Æolus, the 
God of the Winds, and pila, a ball), of Heroof Alex- 
andria, who lived about 120 B.c. This machine cone 
sisted of a hollow globecontaining water capable 
of turning about an horizontal axis, and having 
two bent tubes with small apertures inserted ina 

lane perpendicular to the axis at its centre. 
hen the globe was heated the steam escaped 
from the tubes, and by its reaction caused the 
globe torevolve. Porta (1580), De Caus (1615), and 
the Marquis of Worcester (1663), conceived inde- 
pendently the idea of employing the pressure of 
steam to raise water. Subsequently (1698), Captain 
Savery took out a patent for a machine on the 
same principle for raising water from amine. In 
1690 Papin thought of using steam to raise a piston, 
and in 1705 Newcomen constructed an engine 
worked by a piston moving in a cylinder. The 
-steam from the boiler passed to the lower part of 
the cylinder and raised the piston. The steam was then 


cut off, and a jet of cold water sent into the cylinder so as | | 
to condense the steam contained in it. The upper part, 


-of the cylinder communicated with the air; conse- 
quently, after the condensation of the steam, the at- 
mospheric pressure and its own weight brought down 
the piston. The communication with the boiler was 
then renewed, and the whole action repeated. In 1763 
. James Watt, while repairing a Newcomen engine, con- 
ceived, and by laborious study realized, improvements 
which constitute the chief features of the modern steam- 
engine. The improvements which have immortalized 
the name of Watt are the following :—1. In order to 
avoid the waste of heat consequent on the alternate 
heating and cooling of the cylinder, Watt introduced a 
condenser apart from the cylinder. When the piston 
reached its highest point, therefore, he opened a com- 
munication between the lower part of the cylinder and 
-@ separate chamber into which a jet of cold water was 
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made to play. 2. Watt also introduced an air-pump inte 
the condensing-chamber to remove the heated water 
and air. 3. Another improvement was the double action 
on the piston. The steam was introduced above and cut 
off from below when the piston was required to descend, 
and the communication above was closed and that 
below opened when the piston had to ascend. 4 
Watt also introduced the plan of cutting off the steam 
before the piston reached ite limiting position, so that 
its momentum should be destroyed gradually, and not 
by a sudden percussion at the end of the stroke. Steam- 
engines may be divided into classes, according to sew 
eral principles ; for example, engines may have cylin- 
ders fixed or oscillating, vertical or horizontal. They 
may have a condensing apparatus, or no condensing ap- 
paratus. We need only consider the third distinction, 
and divide engines into two classes — those in which 
the steam is condensed after leaving the cylinder, com- 
monly called low-pressure, and those in which the steam, 
after working the piston, passes to the atmosphere, 
called high-pressure. The exigencies of modern prac- 
tice have tended to alter this distinction of low-pressure 
and high-pressure — very materially. In former 
times condensing engines always worked with low-pres- 
sure steam ; now, they frequently work with steam of 
high-pressure. Hence the terms condensing and non- 
condensing more accurately define the two classes. It 
is now usual to employ steam of a higher pressure than 
formerly, even with condensing engines. The force of 
the steam from the moment the steam-valve is closed 
is continually diminishing to the end of the stroke, 
and if it were cut off at a small fraction of the stroke, 
it might become so attenuated as not to drive up the 
piston. On this account, when the expansive system 
is used, steam of higher pressure is employed. The 
term high-pressure, however, has been generally applied 
to engines in which exhausted steam is driven into 
the air. Such steam must evidently always exceed the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Fig. 611 isa section of a 
condensing-engine with a beam, bb, and a condenser, ii 
This is a vessel exhausted of air, and surrounded by cold 
water, so that when the steam rushes in, it is deprived 
of its latent heat, and turned to water. To make the 
process more rapid, a jet of cold water, which can be 
regulated by a handle, is injected in a shower through 
the vessel. This injected water and that of the con- 
densed steam, together with any air that may enter 
with the water and steam, are pumped out by the air- 
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Fig. 611.— SECTION OF A CONDENSING-ENGINE. 


pump g; the water is delivered, still hot, into the cis- 
tern h, from which it is sent to feed the boiler by the 
hot-water pump jpp; k is a culd-water pump for sup- 
plying the cistern surrounding the condenser. The 
non-condensing engine is more simple, and consists of 
fewer parts than that which has been described. It is 
generally used for locomotive-engines, steam-carriages, 
and steam-vessels required to possess lightness and ras 
pidity. Although it is more elementary and simple than 
the other, it was not invented until many years after the 
condensing-engine had been brought nearly to perfec- 
tion. In condensing-engines, the pressure of the steam 
in the boiler very — does not exceed from 4 
to 6 lbs. on the square inch; but in the present speci 
where there is no condenser, and the steam is allo 

to pass into the open air, its pressure is seldom less 
than 20 lbs. onthe square inch. In locomotive-engines 
the pressure is usually from 50 to 00 lbs. per sq. 

The locomotive-engine differs from the stationary 
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angine in several important features. Such engines re- 
quire to be smaller and lighter than others; hence the 
apparatus for condensation is rejected, and high-pres- 
sure is used. The boilerisan oblong cylinder, through 
which a number of tubes are arranged horizontally, in 
communication with the furnace and chimney. By this 
means a very large surface is heated in contact with 
the water. After moving the pistons, the steam escapes 
from the cylinders by two pipes meeting in a common 
tube or blast-pipe, which passes into the chimney. 
When the expedient of turning the exhausted steam 
into the chimney was first adopted by George Stephen- 
gon, it was found that the speed of the locomotive on 
which the experiment was tried had been doubled. The 
working-power of a steam-engine is estimated in horse- 
power, one horse-power, as applied by engineers to the 
steam-engine, being 33,000 foot-pounds per minute. In 
order to calculate the effective power, we require to 
know (1) the space through which the piston is moved 
per minute, (2) the size of the piston, (3) the mean ef- 
fective pressure in the cylinder. The pressure in the 
cylinder is found by an instrument devised by Watt, 
termed an indicator. It consists of a small cylinder 8 
in. long and about 2 in. in diameter, communicating 
directly with the cylinder, and supplied with a piston. 
When the pressure in the cylinder varies, the piston 
of the indicator rises or falls. 
the indicator traces a curve on paper as the piston 
moves, from which the mean pressure of the steam can 
be calculated. 

Steamer, (stém'tr.) (Naut.) See STEAMBOAT. 

Steam-gauge. (Mach.) A contrivance to show the 
exact amount of pressure of steam; it consists of a 
siphon-tube with equal legs, half filled with mercury ; 
one end is cemented into a pipe, which enters that part 
of the boiler which contains the steam; the other end 
is open to the atmosphere. A stop-cock is usually pro- 
vided between this gauge and the boiler, so that it may 
be put in communication with the boiler at pleasure. 
When the stop-cock is open, the steam acting on the 
mercury in one leg of the gauge presses it down, and 
the mercury in the other leg rises. The difference be- 
tween the two columns is the height of mercury, which 
corresponds to the excess of the pressure of the steam 
in the boiler above the pressure of the atmosphere; or, 
in other words, to the effective pressure on the safety- 
valve. If half a pound per inch he allowed for the 
length of this column, the effective pressure of the 
steam, in pounds per square inch, is obtained. 

Steam’-hammer, (-hdm’mir.) — A hammer 
of great size and weight, original 2 invented by Mr. 
Nasmyth of Patricroft, Eng., in 1842. They have since 
undergone numerous improvements and modifications ; 
are worked by steam-power, and are chiefly used in iron- 
forging. 

Steam navigation, (ndw-e-ga’shun.) The applica- 
tion of steam-power to the propulsion of vessels through 
the water. 

Steam’-packet, (-pdk’ét.) (Naut.) A packet-boat 
worked by steam-power, and plying with regularity 
between two or more ports or places. 

Steam’-power, (-pow’tr.) (Phys.) The motive force 
of steam used with practical application to the pur- 
poses of mechanism, locomotion, &c. 

Steamship. (Naut.) See STEAMBOAT. 

Steam’-tug, (-(tig.) (Naut.) A steam-boat construct- 
ed for the service of towing ships from one place to 
another, in ports, harbors, &c. 

Steam-vessel. (NVaut.) See STEAMBOAT. 

Stearic Acid, (ste-drtk.) — Gr. stear, fat.] 
(Chem.) A solid substance with acid properties, ob- 
tained by the saponification of stearine (Cy)4H 49049), 
one of the proximate principles of fats. Stearine may 
be obtained from mutton fat by melting it and mixing 
it with ether. When the whole has cooled, stearine 

tallizes out. If tho stearine be boiled with a strong 
solution of caustic potash, a soap is formed, and when 
this is decomposed by an acid, S. A. and glycerine are 
ebtained. For commercial purposes, S. A. is obtained 
by a different process, which need not here be detailed. 
rd A. is insipid and inodorous; after having been melt- 
ed by heat, it solidifies, at 158° Fahr., into white, bril- 
liant needles, uped together. It is insoluble in 
water, but dissolves in all proportions in boiling anhy- 
drous alcohol; kindled in the open air, it burns like 
wax. In the manufacture of candles, it is melted in a 
silver pan, because other metals would color it; when 
at a proper temperature it is poured into the moulds, 
and forms a candle closely —— one made with 
wax. If the temperature during fusion is raised too 
high, the acid crystallises, and becomes brittle; two 
g ties by which it is rendered, nearly unsalable, 

ut 
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tele wax, magnesia, or French chalk. Form. H0.0g 


5 » 

Stearns, (sdrnz,) in Minnesota, a central co.; area, 
1,380 aq. m.; ©. 8t. Cloud. 

Steatite, (ste’c-tit.) [From Gr. stear, tallow.) Soar- 
STONE, g.v.—It is used in the manufacture of porce- 
lain; also for raking greasy spots out of silk and wool- 
len stuffs; and it is employed in polishing gypsum, 
serpentine, and marble. 

Steel, (sfél.) [From A. 8S. style.) ( Metall.) Bteel is inter- 

mediate between malleable iron and cast-iron, and its 

peculiar properties are supposed to depend upon the 
amount of carbon combined with it.” The best steel 
contains about 1°5 per cent., and when the carbon gets 
below this it becomes “mild steel,” and approaches 
wrought iron in its properties, while when the carbon 
increases beyond this amount it assumes the properties 
of cast-iron. The distinguishing property of steel ie 
that of becoming very hard and brittle when it is heated 
and then plunged into water, and of becoming soft again 
when heated and cooled slowly. When hardened steel 
is gradually raised in temperature and a bright surface 
is watched, it will be seen to pass through different 
shades of colors which are due to different thicknesses 
of oxide. These colors have been found to correspond to 
definite temperatures, and if the steel is plunged into 
water at any particular color it will be found to possess 

a definite amount of temper, as it is called, dependent 

upon the temperature which it had attained. Good 

steel is white in color and takes a very high polish. 

Its fracture should be close and granular, with no ap- 

pearance of fibre. Its tenacity exceeds that of any other 

metal or alloy. Its specific gravity varies between 

7:6224 and 7°8131. It melts at a lower temperature than 

melleable iron, being more fusible in proportion to the 

carbon it contains. When near the melting-point it is 
capable of being welded and wrought. When dissolved 
in acids it leaves a black carbonaceous residue. One pro- 
cess for making steel is that termed Cementation, which 
consists in filling a suitable furnace with boxes con- 
taining alternate strata of malleable iron bars, and pow- 
dered charcoal, and keeping the whole for several days 
at a red heat, the atmospheric air being excluded. Dur- 
ing this process the texture of the iron, which was 

fibrous, becomes granular, and its surface assumes a 

blistered appearance; the proton being hence termed 

blistered S. Beveral bars of the latter being welded to- 
gether, and the process being repeated, shear S. is the 

result; this being broken in pieces, and melted in a 

crucible, forms cast-S., which possesses equality of tex- 

ture and a capability of being rendered extremely hard, 
as well as of takinga fine polish. The Bessemer 
consists in blowing atmospheric air into the melted 
pig iron in the converting vessel, and this operation is 
continued until the oxygen has effected a combination 
with all the carbon, except the quantity required to 
form S. It has also been manufactured in such a way 
that the bars contain cores of iron; this gives all the 
hardness of S., and the tenacity of iron; and prevents 
articles made of it from breaking off short, as they fre- 
quently do, when formed only of hardened S. The 
property on account of which S. is so valuable consists 
in its being rendered extremely hard by being heated 
to redness and quenched in water; and in this hardness 
being capable of modifications by tempering, so as to be 
accompanied, when necessary, with great tenacity and 
elasticity. 

Steele, Sim RICHARD, (stl) an eminent British essayist 
and dramatist, B. in Dublin, 1671. He was educated at 
Oxford, where he became the friend and associate of 
Joseph Addison (q.v.). After serving in the army, S. 
entered upon a literary life in 1701, by the publication 
of The Christian Hero. In 1709 he commenced the 
famous essays, which under the title of The Taller 
formed an epoch in English literature. These were 
followed by The and The Guardian — both 
works edited by S. in conjunction with Addison. His 
best comedy is that of The Consctous Lovers. D. 1729. 

Steele, in Minnesota, a 8.E.co.; area, 432 sq. m.; O. 
Owatonna. 

Steelyard, or Roman Balance, (éél’yahrd.) 
(Mech.) A balance by which the gravities of different 
bodies are found, with the assistance of a single weight. 
It consists of a rod or bar marked with notches desig- 
nating the number of pounds and ounces, and a weight 
which is movable along this bar, and is made to balance 
the body to be weighed by removal to a proper dis- 
tance from the fulcrum. Thie forms a lever of the first 


order. 

Steeple, (sté’pl.) [From A. 8. (Arch.) The 
tower of a church, &c., surmounted by a spire or lan- 
t 


ern. 
which may be prevented by the addition of a| Stee’ple-chase, (-chds.) (Sports.) In Great Britain, 
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a bhorse-race in which the competitors perform at full 
speed a given course across a line or circuit of country, 
leaping every obstacle, such asa fence, ditch, brook, &c. 
in their path, until they arrive at a specified goal called 
the winning-post. This sport has of late been intro- 
duced into France and Germany. 

Steer, (stér.) (From A.S. steor.] A young ox ranging 
from two to four years old. 

Steerage, (sér'cj.) [From steer.) (Naut.) That fore 
part of a passengor-ship, between decks, which is re- 
served for the accommodation of an inferior class of pas- 
sengers, taken at a low rate of fare.— In ships of war, 
a kind of room constructed for the use of the steers- 
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abdicated in favor of Bela. — S. III., son of the preced- 
ing, crowned king in 1161, resigned the throne in favor: 
of his uncle Ladisiaus.— S& IV. s. Ladislaus in 1161, 
and was forced to resign the crown to S. III., who was 
restored. D. 1173.— S V.. s. his father Bela in 1270, and 
D. in 1272. — Popes. & I. (St. SrepHen) s. Lucius, 253; 
suffered martyrdom, 257. — S. II., elected 752; crowned 
Pepin, king of the Franks; D. 757.— S. III., s. Paul I, 
768; v. 772. — S. IV., s. Leo III., 816; D. 817.— S. V. 8. 
Adrian III., 885; D. 891. — S VI., s8. Benedict VI., 896; 
D. 897. — 3. VII. 8. Leo VI., 928; D. 930.— S VITI. & 
ee VIII., 939; D. 942. — S. IX., 8. Victor II., 1067; p. 


man, in front of the bulkhead of the main cabin.— | Stephens, ALEXANDER HAMILTON, (ste’v'ns,) an Ameri-. 


Steerage-way. (Navig.) That degree of a ship’s pro- 
ia movement which brings it under control of the 

elm.— Steersman, or helmsman. (Naut.) On shipboard, 
the man who is appointed to take charge of the helm 
so as to regulate the vessel's course. 

Stellaria, (std-la’re-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous 

. Plants, O. Caryophyllacer. S. media is the common 
Chickweed. S. Holostea is the Greuter Stitchwort, 
called also Satin-flower and Adder’s-meat, an early 
hedge-flower, with long straggling quadrangular stems, 
narrow glass-like leaves, and large panicled lustrous 
white flowers with deeply-colored petals. 

Stellate, (sdi'ldt.) [From L. stellatus, star-like.) (Nat. 
Hist.) A term describing that which presents parts in 
the form of radii, like those emanating from a star. 

Stem, (siem.) [From A. S. stemn.] (Bot.) That part of 
a plant which rs or has borne leaves or their rudi- 
ments; the ascending axis of growth. It may be either 
subterranean, or exposed to the air and light. — ( Ship- 
building.) The fore part of a ship’s frame; or that cir- 
cular piece of timber into which the side-planks of the 
ship are scarfed to the keel (from which it rises per- 
pendicularly), and which unite at the bows, where the 

' S. is backed by the stemaon and apron: — correlative to 
stern, as in the phrase from stem to stern, that is, from 
the forward end of the ship to the other. 

Stemson, (stém’s’n.) (Sipbuilding.) A piece of tim- 
ber worked into the back uf the apron of a ship's frame, 
with its lower end scarfed into the keelson. 

Stendal, (sdn’dcahi,) a manuf. town of Prussian Bax- 
ony, on the Uchte, 40 m. N.N.E. of Magdeburg. Pup. 
10,000. 

Stenography, (ste-ndg'ra-fe.) [From Gr. stenos, lim- 
ited, and graphein, to write.) The art of writing in 
short-hand, by using abbreviations or characters in- 
stead of entire words : — also known as lachygraphy. 

Stentorian, (sién-to're-in.) [From Stentor, a herald 
mentioned in Homer, whose voice was as loud as those 
of 50 men.) Capable of uttering a very loud sound; as, 
stentorian lungs. 

Stephen, (se’v'n,) [Fr. ETIENNE, } the name borne by 
the following 
sovereigns and 
pontiffs, who 


in European 
history: Ene- 
LAND. S.,king of 
England, was a 
von of Stephen, 
Oount of Blois, 


death of Henry 
L in 1135, S, as 
randson of 
illiam the 
Conqueror, be- 
came a com- 
petitor for the 
throne, in oppo- 
sition to Hen- 
ry’s daughter 
and heiress Ma- 
tilda. After a 
eivil war ooca- ; 
sioned by the 
pretensions of 
the rival claim- Fig. 612. 
anta, a compro- STEPHEN AND A LADY OF BIS OOURT. 
mise was en- (Copied from a MS. in the Cotton Library.) 
tered into by 
which S was allowed to retain the crown during life, 
and to be s. by Henry, son of Matilda, afterward Henry 
IL D.1184.—Honeary. S. I., (or St. SrepxsEn,) son 
of a Magyar chief, was B. at Gran in 979, and becoming 
a Obristian, married a sister of the Emperor Otho III., 
end was crowned first king of Hungary in 1000, D. 1038. 
— £ Il., son of Koloman, reigned 1114-1131, when he 





can statesman, B. in Georgia, 1812. Sent to Congress by 
the Whig party in 1843, he retained his seat in that 
body till 1859, during which period he supported the 
annexation of Texas, promoted the passage of the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska Act of 1854, and joined the Demo- 
cratic party in upholding the measures of Pres. Bu-. 
chanan. In 1860, he opposed the secession of his State, 
but in the following year gave in his adhesion to sec- 
tional views, and was elected Vice-President of the so- 
called Southern Confederacy. After the collapse of the 
latter, Mr. S. suffered a brief imprisonment in Fort 
Warren, and in 1865, after being reélected senator to 
Congress, was not alluwed to take his seat. In 1869, he 
published A History of the War of Secession, and in 1870, 
A Constitutional View of the War between the States. 


Stephenson, Grorce, (se'v'n-siin,) an eminent Bng- 


lish engineer, B. in co. Northumberland, 1781, rose from 
an humble origin to high honor and fortune. In 1814, 
he invented the first locomotive steam-engine, and in 
1822 constructed the first railroad opened in England. 
He was afterwards chief engineer of many of the first 
lines of railway in the kingdom. D. 1848.— His son, 
BoBert, B. in 1803, after completing his education at 
Edinburgh, became associated with his father in en- 
gineering and railroad works, and achieved the highest 
reputation of any Englishman of hia time as a mechani- 
cal constructor and civil engineer. Among the tri- 
umphs of his skill may be mentioned the high level 
bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle, the Britannia tubu- 
lar bridge over the Menai Straits, the viaduct over the 
Tweed at Berwick, the Victoria tubular bridge over the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal, &c. D. 1859. 


Ste’phenson, in Illinois, a N.N.W. co., b. on Wiscon- 


sin; area, 550 sq. m.; C. Freeport. 


Steppes, (stépz.) (Puss slerj.] (Phys. Geog.) A name- 


given to those level and treeless wastes of vast extent 

which are found from the banks of the Dnieper over 

the whole surface of the Russian empire as far as the 

E. confines of Siberia. They are usually sandy and 

Velie but in some parts present limited oases of ver- 
ure. 


Sterculiacese, (-ku-le-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of planta, 


all. Malvales, consisting of tropical S. African or Aus- 
tralian herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate, entire, 
lobed or digitately compound leaves, furnished with 
stipules; and axillary or rarely terminal flowers, often 
large and handsome. 


Stereochrome, (stér’e-o-kréim.) [From Gr. stereos, 


solid; chroma, pigment.] A process of painting on 
walls, using water-glauss as a means of fixing the colors. 
in the plaster. This process has several advantages 
over fresco, since damp and atmospheric influences do 
not injure pictures in S., while the painting admits of 
being retouched, and joinings may be dispensed with. 


Stereography, (sér-c-dg’ra-fe.) [Gr. stereos, and 


graphe, writing.) (Geom.) The art or practice of de- 
eee the figures of solid bodies upon a plane sur-. 
ace. 


Stereometry, (stér-e-cm’e-tre.) (Gr. stereos, and me- 


tron, measure.) (Geom.) That branch of the science 
which treats of the art of measuring solids and deter- 
mining the contents of solid bodies. 


Stereoscope, (ster’e-cekép.) [From Gr. stereos, solid, 


and skopeo, I examine.) No picture can give an exact 
representation of a solid; for the eyes to a certain ex- 
tent look round the solid body, each of them seeing 
more of one side than the other; and the two pictures 
in the eyes not being absolutely the same. This may 
be easily proved, by placing a small cylinder of any 
kind on a table, and marking by dots, &c., the width of 
the part seen by each eye when the other is closed, the- 
head being kept in the same position. The S. has been 
invented to meet this peculiarity of vision. The most 
common form of instrument consists of a small box, in 
the back of which is placed an oblong slide, contain- 
ing two photographic pictures of the same object, 
taken in two slightly different itions of the camera 
obscura. (See PHOTOGRAPHY.) ese pictures are both 
seen at once, each by the eye which corresponds to it 
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by means of two small tubes, containing lenses adjusted 
to the circumstances of and the distance between the 
eyes of the observer. The result is that the eyes com- 
bine the two pictures, and the object appears to stand 
eut in relief, in other words, to possess solidity ; they 
are viewed by transmitted light if they are transpar- 
ent, and by reflected light if opaque.. See Pssvpo- 
SCOPE. : 

Stereotype, (ser’e-0-tip.) [From Gr. stereos, solid, and 
typos, a copy.) An entire solid plate or piece of type, 
cast by moulding in plaster, papier-maché, or clay, a 

composed of movable types. Stereotyping was in- 
vented by the French printers MM. Didot towards the 
close of the 18th cent. The advantage of stereotyping 
a book consists in being able, at a trifling expensa, to 
print copies as they are required by the public. If this 
plan be not adopted, either a large number of copies 
must be printed at first, and these may not be called 
for,and the pages of the book must be retained in type, 
or all the expense of setting up the type, correcting the 
ress, &c., must be again incurred whenever the num- 
r originally printed has been sold. & are easily 
er and impressions are taken from them with great 
ity. 

Sterhydraulic | Apparatus, (stér-t-drawlik. 
From Gr. stereos, hy'iros, water, and awe, a pipe. 
Mech.) A contrivance newly invented in France, the 
object of which is to produce a powerful hydrostatic 
ha by introducing, into the cylinder of an hy- 
raulic press already filled with liquid, not an additional 
amount of liquid by successive impulses, as is the case 
in the common hydraulic press, but a solid substance, 
by a steady, uninterrupted movement. 

Sterlet, (stirlét.) (Zovl.) See STURIONIDA. 

— (sttir’ling.) [From Easterling, the name for- 
merly given to aclass of German merchants who set- 
tled in England, and who paid for their merchandise 
in coin of the best mintage and purity of quality.) 
(Com.) A term applied to English current coin or 
money of account; as, a pound sterling. 

Sterling, (etur iing.) in Minois, a town of Whitesides 
co., 110 m. W. of Chicago. 

Stern, (stirn.) [From A. S. styrne.] (Naut.) The aft 
part of a ship or boat: — correlative to stem. 

Sternberg, (sairn’bérg,) a manuf. town of Austria, in 
Moravia, 10 m. N.N.E. of Olmtitz. Pop. 11,616. 

Sterme, LAURENOE, (stiirn,) a celebrated English hu- 
morist, was B. in 1713, in Dublin. After completing his 
education at Cambridge, he took holy orders, and be- 
came a prebendary in the diocese of York. In 1759 he 
brought out The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
a work full of wit and humor, which attained an im- 
mense and enduring success. This was followed in 


1768, after a tour through France and Italy, by The Sen- . 
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$2,500 ted him in 1790, along with a gift of 16,000 
acres of land in New York State. D. in 1794. 


Steu’ben, in — a N.E. co.: area, 314 sq.m.; Q. 
Angola —In New ka &W. county, adjoining 
oe area, 1,500 square miles. pital, 
Steubenville, (stii’b’n-vil,) in Ohio, a city and river- 
port, C. of Jefferson co., on the Ohio, 35 m. 8.W.of Pitts- 


urg. 

Stevens, THADDEUS, (ste’n’nz,) an American political re- 
former, B. in Caledonia co., Vt., in 1793, graduated at 
Dartmouth Coll. in 1814, and, settling in Pennsylva- 
nia, there practised law with success. In 1833 he en- 
tered the State Legislature, and retained his seat till 
1841. During that period, he became a prominent ad- 
vocate for the adoption of common schools, and in 
1836 served as a member of the Convention appointed 
to revise the Constitution of the Commonwealth. In 
1848 he became a member of Congress, where he acted 
with the Whigs till their extinction as a political party, 
and distinguished himself by his uncompromising an- 
tagonism to slavery. After the close of the Civil War, 
he resolutely opposed the policy pursued by President 
Johnson, advocated the right of freedmen to the politi- 
cal franchise, and became associated with Mr. Sherman 
in the authorship of the bill passed by Congress for 
the reconstruction of the Seceded States, in 1866-7, not- 
withstanding the presidential veto placed upon it. He 
also advocated, and acted as one of the managers of, the 
impeachment of the President, in March, 1868. D. in the 
month of August following. 

Stevenson, ADLAI Ewi1ne, 23d Vice- President of the 
United States. Bor in Christian co., Ky., Oct. 25, 
1835; educated at Illinois Wesleyan University ; ad- 
mitted to bar, 1857; Democratic elector from Illinois, 
1864; sent to Congressin 1874 ana 1878; delegate to 
National Democratic Conventions of 1884 and 1°92, in 
which latter he worked hard for the nomination of 
Cleveland, and was himself nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Elected to this office, Nov., 1892. 

Stevenson, RoBERT Lovis, a Scottish author, born at 
Edinburgh in 1850. He wrote numerous highly 
popular novels, of adventurous character, and some 
other works. Spent the last yearr of his life in the 
Island of Samoa, where he died in 1895. 

Stewart. CHARLES, (stu’drt,) an eminent Americal naval 
commander, B. in Philadelphia, 1778. After eerving in 
the expedition against Tripoli in 1804, he attained the 
rank of captain in 1806, and while in command, in 1818, 
of the U. 8. frigate Constitution, captured the British 
vessels Cyane and Lerant, for which exploits Congrese 
rewarded him with a goRì medal. During the Civil 
War he was promoted to the grade of rear-admiral, and 
D. in 1869. 


timental Journey, which added to the popularity of its Stew’art, DuGaLp, a distinguished Scottish philosopher 


predecessor. D. in London, 1768, leaving behind hima 

réputation for poignant wit and original humor that 

has enshrined his name among English classics. 
Sternum, (stir/niim.) (Anat.) The os pectoris, or 


breast-bone, a bone which composes the fore-part of the | 





was B. at Edinburgh in 1753; p. 1828. His princi 
works embrace Elements of the P hilosophy of the Human 
Mind (1792); Outlines of Moral Philosophy ; and a Gen- 
eral Review ef the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and 
Political Science since the Revival of Letters. 


breast, and into which the ribs are fitted. It forms the Stew’art, in Georgia, a W.S.W. co., b. on Alabama; 


front of the human chest from the neck to the stomach. 
The is wanting in fishes, amphibians, and ophidians. 
In bifds it is largely developed, and has a projecting 


keel. 

Stertor, (stiir'tér.) [From L. stertere, to snore.}] (Med.) 
A noisy kind of respiration, of a snorting character, 
such as is observed in apoplectic seizures. 

Stethoscope, (4{th’o-skip.) (Med.) A tubular instru- 
ment, usually of wood, for enabling the physician to 
hear the sounds made by the action of the heart and 
lungs, and thus discover the nature and scat of disease, 
When in use, the physician applies the & to the chest 
or abdomen of a patient, and places the ear to the nar- 
row end. This useful instrument was invented by 
Leennec in the 18th century. 

Btettin, (stet-(én',) a strongly fortified city and river- 
port of Prussia, C. of p. Pomerania, on the Oder, 36 m. 
below the entrance of the latter river into the Baltic. 
It hasan extensive shipping-trade, and ranks as a lead- 
ing commercialemporium on the Baltic. Pop.73,714.— 
The Stettin- Haff is a considerable expansion of the Oder, 
bet. the city of Stettin and the coast. It fills an area 
of 200 sq. m., and connects with the Baltic by a delta of 
three mouths. 

®Weuben, FRIEDRICH WILBELM AvGust, (sfoi’ben,) an 
American Revolutionary general, B. in Magdeburg, 
Prussia, in 1730. After serving with credit during the 
Seven Years’ War, he entered the American service asa 
volunteer in 1777; in the next year became major-gen- 
eral, and subsequently participated in the battle of 
Monmouth and at the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 
Congress requited his services by a life-annuity of 
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area, 500 sq. m.; C. Lumpkin. Pop. 14,204.—In Ten- 
nessee,a N.N.W. co.; area, 700 sq. m.; ©. Dover. Pop. 
12.061. 

Stickleback, (s/ik’l-biik.) (Zoiil.) Thecommon name 
of several species of acauthopterygious fishes, fam. 
Sctenidex, covered with large bony plates, and named 
according to the number of their sharp spines, which 
are capable of elevation or depression at pleasure. The 
Three -Spined S. (Gasterosteus auculeatus) is found in 
almost every river, brook, and pond. 

Stigma, (eig'mah.) [Gr., n mark.) (Bot.) That part 
of the pistil which receives the pollen when it issues 
from the anther. It is glandular, and thus detuins the 
powder. 

Stigma, (stig’mah,) pl. Stigmata. (Gr.,amark.] (Eccl.) 
The term applied by the Roman Catholics to the im- 
prints of the wounds of the Saviour supposed to have 
been miraculously found on the bodies of certain saints, 

Stilicho, Flavius, (stil’c-ko,) a famous Roman general, 
who distinguished himself at the — of the 
Roman empire, married a daughter of Theodosius the 
Great, and became virtual governor of the Empire of 
the West, in the character of first minister to Honorius. 
He routed Alaric, 403, and Radagaisus, 406; but being 
accused of a secret understanding with Alaric, he was 
treacherously put to death, 408. 

Still, (stil.) (From L. stillo, I drop.] (Chem.) The name 
of the distilling apparatus. See DISTILLATION. 

Still Life, (stil lif.) ( Paint.) A term generically given 
to that class of pictures which portray such things as 
possess claims to be considered only as adjuncts to su- 
perior themes; such as flowers, fruit, dead game, &c. 
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Stillwater, (stfl-waw'tiir,) in Minnesota, a town, C. of 
Washington co., 20 m. N.E. of Bt. Paul. Pop. 4,124. 

Meike, (still.) (Zod!) See RECURVIROSTRIDÆ. 

Qtimualant, (stim’u-ldnt.) (From L. stimulo, J rouse 
up.] (Med.) One of a class of agents employed in ex- 
citing and increasing the action of those organs of the 
body which connect with the heart and arterial system. 

Stimulus, (stim'u-liis,) pl. STIMULI. (L.] Anything 
which serves to excite or increase either the physical 
or mental energies. 

Sting, (sting.) An organ projected by many insects in 
defence against real or supposed dangers. In most in- 
stances, this instrument is a tube, through which a 

yoisonous matter is discharged, which inflames the 
Besh. and in some instances proves fatal. 

Stipendiary, (sti-přn'ds-u-re.) [From L. stipendium 
pay.) One who performs certain services for a settled 
stipend, or compensation, payable either by the day, 
month, or year: — as, a stipendiary magistrata. 

Gtippling, (stip'pling.) (Bine Arta) In engraving, &c., 
a method of executing the work by means of dots or 
minute points; as distinguished from etching in lines. 

‘Stipule, (stip’yool.) (Bot.) See Lear. 

Stirling, a town of Scotland, C. of a co. of same name, 
31 m. N.W. of Edinburgh. The fine old castle here was 
for centuries one of the keys of the Highlands, and a 
residence of the Scottish monarchs. Jp. of co. 98,179; 
of town, 11,957. 

Stirrup, (stir’ritp.) [A. 8. stirup.] (Shipbuilding.) A 
piece of timber used in replacing a piece lost from off 
the keel of a ship.—(pl.) (Nuut.) Short ropes with 
plaited wpper ends and eyed lower ends, nailed round 
the yards, for receiving the reeved hawsers and keeping 
them parallel to the sails. 

Stiver, (si’viir.) (Du. stuiver.] (Numis.) In the Nether- 
lands, a small current coin, worth about two cents 
American. 

BStoat, (sl5l.) (Zodl.) See ERMINE. 

Stock, (stdk.) [From A. 8. stoc.) A term used in vari- 
ous senses, all having reference to that in which some- 
thing else is fixed or by which it is supported; as, the 
stock of an anchor, of a gun, of a die, &e.—(Com.) Any 
fund consisting of money, goods, or commodities em- 
ployed by a tradesman in the carrying on of his busi- 
ness. It is in this sense equivalent to capital, when 
applied to extensive financial or mercantile transac- 
tions. —The term also denotes any sum of money 
funded in government securities, that is to say, which 
is lent to govt., on condition of receiving a certain in- 
terest till the principal is repaid. Hence the price of 
stocks, or rates per cent., are the several sums for which 
$100 of those respective stocks sell at any given time. 
—(Agric.) The domestic animals or beasts which be- 
long to the owner or occupier of a farm, as cattle, sheep, 
horses, &c. Cattle are commonly termed live-stock. — 
(Shipbuilding.) The timber framework on which a ship 
rests while in the building-yard, and from which she is 
‘launched after completion. — ( Cookery.) The essential 
properties of meat boiled down; used in the making of 
soups, gravies, &c.— (Book-keeping.) That account ina 
stock-buok or ledger which is credited with all moneys 
or stock added to the working capital of a business, and 
debited with all sums or values subtracted therefrom. 
—(pl.) A framework consisting of two oblong pieces 
of timber into which holes have been cut for the inser- 
tion of the legs of culprits sentenced to confinement 
therein by way of punishment for minor offences. 

‘Stockade, (sték-dd’.) [Fr. estocade.} (Fortif.) A strong 
fence constructed of timber, loopholed for the fire of 
small-arms. 

Stock’-broker, (-brök'ŭr.) (Com.) A dealer in the 
buying and selling of stocks or shares in the public 
funds, on account of others. 

Stock’-Exchange, (-¢ks-chinj.) [Fr. bourse.) (Com.) 
The apartment or building wherein stock-brokers as- 
semble to buy or sell public stocks or shares. 

‘Btock’fish, (-fish.) (Com.) Fresh cod dried in the 
sun, or by artificial process. 

Stockholm, (stok’him,) a city of N. Europe, C. of the 
kingdom of Sweden, at the point of union of the Baltic 
with Lake Mœlar, 330 m. N.E. of Copenhagen. It is 
built on a series of small lands connecting with one 
another by means of bridges. S. is a handsome and 

rosperous place, beautifully situated, and forms, with 

ks excellent and secum harbor, the principal commer- 
cial entrepôt of the country. It possesses, too, manufs. 
of textile fabrics, glass, iron-ware, &v., together with 
many of thuse publie institutions which naturally form 
adjuncts to the metropolis of a flourishing and intelli- 
gent nation. & dates from the 13th cent., and became 
the scat of govt. and royal residence in the 17th. Pop. 

. 154 650. 

‘Stock -jobber, (Job /bũr.) (Com.) One who carries on 
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the business of buying and selling stocks and shares on 
bie own account. Stock-brokers deal with him, and 
hence it happens that there are two prices for the same 
commodity in the market at one time, — one for buyers 
and another for sellers. 

Stock port, (s/dk’pdrt,) a manuf. borough of England, 
o ae on the Mersey, 7 m. 8. of Manchester. Pop. 

Stockton, (stdk’tiin,) in California, a city, C. of San 
Joaguin co., 50 miles 8.E. of Sacramento City. 


Stockton-on-Teen, (sdk’tiin,) a borough and sea- 
port of England, co. Durham, on the Tees, 11 m. E.N.E. 
of Darlington. Shipbuilding is extensively pursued. 
Pop. 27,598. 

Stoddard, (stõd'ddrd,) in Missouri, a S.E. co., adjoining 
Arkansas; area, 900 sg. m.; C. Bloomfield. 

Stoics, (sto’iks.) (Gr. Xoikin.] (Antig.) A sect of phi- 
losophers among the Greeks, whose founder was Zeno. 
They denied the existence of innate ideas; and conse- 
quently held that sensation and reflection were the only 
foundations of human knowledge. They taught that 
the true end of man consists in living conformably to 
nature, and in obedience to his igternal monitor, that 
particle of the divinity which constitutes the soul. 
They taught that good is what —— men to felicity, 
and that all good things are equal; that passions arise 
from false judgments; that duty consists in the inves- 
tigation of moral truth, and in living agreeably to the 
obvious destination of our nature. They had alee para- 
doxes peculiar to themselves, asserting that pain is no 
evil; that a wise man is free from all perturbation of 
mind; and that it is the duty of man to submit with- 
out complaint to the unavoidable necessity imposed on 
him by his destiny. 

Stokes, (s6kz,) in N. Carolina, a N. co., skirting Vir- 
ginia; area, 580 sq. m.; C. Danbury. 

Stoke-upon-Trent, (s(o%-,) a manuf. borongh of 
England, in the Staffordshire Potteries, on the Trent, 16 
m. W. by N. of Stafford. . 14,008. 

Stole, (s4l.) (Lat. stola.) (Zccl.) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a sacerdotal badge in the form of a 
narrow band of silk or cloth (Fig. 102), worn by the of- 
ficiating ecclesiastics during the celebration of Mass, 
the administration of the eucharist, &c. — Groom or THE 
STOLE, in the household of the English sovereign, the 
title borne by the premier lord of the bedchamber, who 
is entrusted with the keeping of the robes of state. 

Stolon, (sto'lén,) or STOLE. (Bot.) A sucker which at 
first appears at the surface of the earth, and then turns 
downwards, piercing the soil or rooting into it. 

Stolpe, (stl pa,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Pomera- 
— a river of same name, 64 m. W. of Dantzig. Pop. 

147. 

Stoma, (slo’mah.) [Gr., the mouth.) (Bol.) The open- 
ing provided on the side of spore-cases of ferns, through 
which dehiscence takes place. ‘ 

Stomach, (sitim’dk.) (Gr. stomachos — stoma, a mouth ; 
literally, an opening.] (Anat.) A hollow membranous 
receptacle, situated in the epigastric region, immedi- 
ately under the diaphragm, and obliquely between the 
liver and the spleen (Figs. 265 and 449); the superior 
orifice of which is termed the cardia, and the inferior 
the pylorus. The use of the S.is for the digestion of 
food; that is, to receive, contain, dissolve, and change 
what is swallowed; and after a sufficient concoction, to 
expel it through the pylorus into the intestines. It is 
also the organ in which the sensation of hunger resides. 
The stomach is largely supplied with nerves, which 
come from the eighth pair, and the sympathetic; like 
the Intestines, it has three coats, connected together by 
cellular membrane. 

Stomachics, (sto-mdk’ixs.) [From Gr. stomachos, for 
the stomach.}] (Med.) Medicines which excite the ac- 
tion and strengthen the tone of the stomach. 

Stomapods, (stdm’a-pédz,) or GasTRURANS. [From 
Gr. stoma, the mouth, and podos, a foot.) (Zovl.) A 
group of decapods or ten-footed crustaceans, containing 
those which have the viscera extending into the abdo- 
men, and the feet mainly approximating the mouth. 
They are all marine. Squilla, containing the Sea Man- 
tes, is a characteristic genus. 

Stomatics, (sto-mdt‘tks.) [From Gr. stoma.) (Med.) 
Remedies for diseases of the mouth. 

Stone, (stén.) [From A.S. stan.] A hard mass ef con- 
creted, earthy, or mineral matter, varying greatly in 
size, and used for building, paving, millstones, grind- 
stones, &4c.—(Med.) See CALCULUS, and LITHOTBITY. 

Stone, in Missouri, a S.W. co., adjoining Arkansas; 
area, 500 sq. m.; C. Galena. 

Stone-chat. (Zovl.) Asmall European bird, gen. Saxi- 
cola, fam. Turdidx. 

Stone’-coal, (-köl.) (Min.) Same as ANTHRACITE, q. % 
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Stone’-frait, (-frool.) (Bot.) A Drops, 7. v. 

Stoneham, (stén’dm,) in Massachusetts, a town of 
Middlesex co., 8 m. N. of Boston. Pop. (1880) 4,889. 

Stene’-ochre, (-o'kiir.) (Paint.) An earthy oxide of 
iron, constituting a durable pigment used in oil and 
water-color painting. 

Stone’-oil. (Min.) Same as PETROLEUM, q. v. 

Stones River, (sténz-,) a stream of Tennessee, having 
its rise in Cannon co., and falling into the Cumberland 
River, 8 m. N.E. of Nashville, after a N.W. course. On 
its banks, Jan. 1-3, 1863, was fought an obstinate battle 
between Gen. Rosecrans’ National force and one of Con- 
federates commanded by Gen. Bragg, the latter being 
com pelled to retire from the field, after suffering heavy 
loss. This action is sometimes termed the battle of 
Murfreesboro’. 

Stonington, (stén'ing-tiin,) in Connecticut, a flourish- 
ing town and port of entry of New London co., 63 m. E. 
of New Haven. It has an excellent harbor inclosed by 
a break water. 

Stop, (siép.) See PUNCTUATION. 

Stope, (stop.) (Mining.) An horizontal layer in the 
form of a step cut in the upper surface of an excavation. 

Stoppage in Transitu, (stép'pdj in trdn’se-too.) 
(Zaw.) A taking re-possession of unpaid-for goods by 
the owner thereof, while in course of transportation to 
the buyer of the same. 

Storage, (sdr’2j.) (Com.) Rent paid for the deposit 
ad vou a of goods, &c., in a warchouse, store, or 

epot. 

Storax, stor’itks.) See STYRACACER. 

Storage ttery, Electric. An electric battery 
operated by the chemical action between metallic lead 
aud peroxide of lead, both being reduced to oxide of 
lead, with the production of an electric current This 
current has been used as a source of power in run- 
ning cars, carriages, light machinery, etc., and as a 
light producer. Its operation is not so cheap as that 
of the dynamos, but its advantage of being used sepa- 
rately is bringing it into use for a variety of purposes. 

Stork, (stork) fa. S. store.] (Zoöl.) See CINCONIDÆ. 

Storm, (stérm.) (Meleorol.) See WINDS. 

Storming. (stérm’ing.) (From A. 8. storm.) (Mil.) 
The act of attacking a fortified place or position by 
force of arms, with intent to take the same by breach- 
ing. escalading, or otherwise. 

Story, (ao’/re.) [From A.S. stær.) ( Building.) A set of 
apartments on the same floor of a house or other build- 
ing. — Story-posts are upright pieces of timber used in 
supporting the superincumbent part of the exterior 
beh of the story of a building by means of a beam over 
them. 

Sto’ry, in lowa, a central co.; area, 576 sq. m.; C. Ne- 


vada. 

Sto’ry, Josern, a distinguished American jurist, B. at 
Marblehead, Mass., 1779, graduated at Harvard Coll. in 
1798, and after being called to the bar rapidly rose to 
eminence asa special pleader. In 1809 he entered Con- 

as, and in 1811 became one of the justices of the U. 

. Supreme Court. Asa jurist, and an exponent of in- 

ternational law, Judge S. stands in the front rank not 

only in his own country, but also in Europe. D. 1845. 

- His published works embrace the masterly Commen- 

taries on the Conflict of Laws; Commentaries on the Con- 

stitution of the United States; Commentaries on Equity 
Jurisprudence; A Treatise on the Law of Agency, &c. 

Stoughton, (s0'tiin,) in Massachusetts, a town of Nor- 
folk co., 19 m. 8.W. of Boston. 

Hton p. (stoop.) (Eccl) A font placed at.the entrance of 
a Roman Catholic church, for holding consecrated 
water for the use of those who pass through into the 
bnilding. 

Stourbridge, (stirbrlj,) a manuf. town of England, 

` co Worcester, on the Stour, 20 m. N.N.E. of the city of 
Worcester. Pop. 24,965. 

Stove, (siév.) [From A. S. stofa.) A receptacle for the 
combustion of fuel for the purpose of heating houses, 
&c.—( Hort.) A hot-house, in which the artificial heat 
is constantly maintained at a high temperature. 

Stowage, (sto’’j.) (From stno.) (Naut.) The carrying 
capacity of a ship’s hold with respect to cargo, ballast, 
provisions, &c. 

Stowe, HARRIET BSE£CHER, (sto,) an American novelist, 
B. in Litchfleld, Conn, 1814, a daughter of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher (q. v.),m. in 1835 Prof. C. E. Stowe of Andover. 
In 1850, she made a sensation in the literary world by 
the publication of Uncle Tom's Cabin, a work of fiction 
which had quite an astonishing success, and was trans- 
lated into almost every language of Europe. To this 
book she added a Key in 1852. Her later productions 
@omprise Dred, a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp (1858), 
The Minister's Wooing (1859), Agnes of Sorrento (1861), and 
Oldtown Folks (1869). In the latter year she brought 
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out a brochure entitled The True Story of Lady Byron's 
Life, in which she accused Lord Byron of incest. This 
article evoked a storm of literary criticism, which was 
by no means allayed by the publication in 1870 of Mrs. 
Stowe's work, entitled Lady Byron Vindicated. In 1871 
appeared: Oldtown Fireside Stories; Pink and White 

ranny; and My Wife and_I, or, Harry Henderson's 
History. 

Strabismus, (stra-bis’mis,) or SQUINTING. Ero Gr. 
strabos, oblique.) (Surg.) An affection of the eyes in 
consequence of which the optic axes cannot be both 
directed to the same object. 

Strabo, (sfra’bo,)a Greek historian and geographer, whe 
flourished about the period of the Christian æra. His 
Geography comprises 17 books, of which the first two 
are introductory, the next 8 are devoted to Europe, the 
6 following to Asia, and the last to Africa. 

Strabotomy, (-bét/o-me.) [From Gr. strabos.] (Surg.) 
The operation of cutting the muscle or muscles which by 
distorting the eyeball produce strabismus or squinting. 

Strafford, THoMas WENTWORTH, EARL or, (straf fūrd,) 
an English statesman, B. in London, 1593. In 1632 he 
was made Lord Deputy of Ireland, and governed that 
country with great administrative ability, but at the 
same time with almost intolerable severity. Recalled 
to England by the revolt of the Scots against the tyr- 
anny of Charles I., S. was impeached by the House of 
Commons, in 1640, of high treason in attempting to 
subvert the fundamental laws of the country, and was 
sentenced to death by an act of attainder, and beheaded 
May. 1641. 

Strafford, in New Hampshire, an E.8.E. co., b. on 
Maine ; area, 351 sq. m.; C. Dover. 

Strain, (strdn.) (Statics.) See PRESSURE. 

Strait, or Straits, (srat.) [From L. strictus, unde- 
viating.] (Phys. Geog.) A narrow passage of the ocean 
between two islands or continents, or between an island 
and a continent, through which the water flows from 
one part of tho sea to another. 

Stralsund, (srahl-soond’,) a fortified seaport of Prus- 
sia, p. Pomerania, on a strait of the Baltic Sea, 85 m. 
N.N.W. of Stettin. This place was long a Hanse town 
and afterward belonged to Sweden. It has sustained 
many memorable sieges, and was taken possession of 
by Prussia in 1678. Pop. 27,593. 

Stramony. (Bot.) The Thorn-apple. See DATURA. 

Strangford, (s#rdng’fird,) (Lough,) a considerable 
inlet of the Irish Sea, co. Down. It is shallow, almoet 
landlocked, and is dotted with numerous picturesque 
but small islands. 

Strangles, (strdnggiz,) (The.) (Vet. Surg.) Among 
colts and young horses, a contagious disorder of an erup- 
tive character occurring in the form of a swelling in the 
lower jaw, heralded by cough and sore-throat, and at- 
tended with a copious nasal discharge of purulent mu- 
cus. It sometimes, too, occurs in the glands of the 
groin and mesentery. 

Strangury, (sirdng’gu-re.) [From Gr. stranz, a drop, 
— ouron, urine.) (Med.) Painfully difficult emission 
of urine. 

Stranraer, (strdn-r@r’,) a seaport on the 8.W. coast 
of Scotland, co. Wigtown, at the extremity of Loch 
Ryan, 6 m. N.E. of Port Patrick. Pop. 8,861. 

Strappado, (strip-pah'do.) [From It. strappata.] ( Mil.) 
Formerly, a mode of punishment inflicted in Euro 
armies upon offending soldiers. It consisted in draw- 
ing the culprit to the top of a beam many feet high, 
and letting him fall by his own weight to the ground; 
by which means one or more of his limbs would fre- 
quently be dislocated or fractured. 

Strasburg. or Strasbourg, (strahsboorg,) a cele- 
brated fortif. city, pow belonging to the Prussian p. of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and former C. of the French dep. of 
Bas-Rhin, on the Ill, an affluent of the Rhine, 100 m. 
£.8.W. of Mentz. This place, fortified by Vauban, was 
long esteemed one of the most celebrated bulwarks and 
arsenals of France; and its Cathedral, completed in 
1439, constitutes one of the finest examples of ecclesias. 
tical Gothic architecture in Europe. & bas many 
and important manufs., and is dear to gourmands on 
account of the famous patés de fote gras, for the makin 
of which it has long been famous. In 1870, S. sustaine 
one of the most memorable sieges recorded in history, 
from the 29-30 Aug. to the 28th Sept.; during which 
period its heroic garrison of some 17,000 men sustained 
the assaults of Gen. Werder’s German force, numbering 
from 60,000 to 70,000 men. The bombardment of the 
city by the besiegers destroyed many of the finest build- 
ings, including the celebrated Library. The Cathedral 
was also much damaged. : i 

Strategy, (srdt’eje.) [From Gr. stratos, an — and 
agein, to conduct.) (Afil.) That branch of military 
science which has reference to the conduct of operations 
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in the field, as distinguished from tactics or those which 
are performed during actual engagement with the 


enemy. 

Stratiord, (strdt’'fird,) a manuf. town of England, co. 
Essex, on the Lea, 4 m. E. of London. Pop, 23,277. 

Stratford, in Canada W., a town, C. of Perth co. Pop. 
8,500.— In icut, a town of Fairfield co., on Long 
Island Sound, at the mouth of the Housatonic River, 62 
m. N.E. of New York city. i 

Stratford-on-Avon, (strdťfűrd,) a picturesque town 
of England, co. Warwick, on the Avon, 9 m. 8.W. of 
Warwick. The house in which the great dramatic poet 
Shakspeare was born is still standiug, and his remains 
are interred in the churchyard. Pop. 3,872. 

Stratification, (sirit-e-fe-ka’shiin.) (From L, stratum, 
a , and facere, to make.j (Geol.) The process by 
which the substances which compose the earth’s crust 
have been converted into strata, beds, or layers. See 
STRATUM. 

Stratiotes, (sirdt-i'o-teez.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Hydrocharidez. The Water Soldier, S. aloides, which 
resembles an American aloe in appearance, is attached 
to the mud by acord-like runner, or is suspended free 
in the water, elevating only its flowers and a portion of 
its leaves above the surface. 

Stratum, (sra‘tim,) pl. Strats. [Lat., a bed.) (Geol) 
A layer of rock or earth. The crust of the globe is 
built up of strata, into which igneous or non-stratified 
rocks have intruded. Stratified rocks (with the ex- 

ception of those that have spread in sheets from some 

volcanic orifice) have been deposited by water and are 
termed sedimentary. The nature of their fossil contents 
will determine whether the water was salt or fresh, 
whether the strata were spread over the bottom of an 
ocean or a lake. Geologists suppose that the stratified 
rocks of the whole globe, which are many thousands of 
feet in thickness, have been similarly formed, and that 
they represent the accumulations of a countless series 
of ages, during which the different parts of the earth's 
crust have been again and again elevated above and de- 
pressed below, the level of the ocean. The relative age 
of a S. is determined not only by its position among 
other S., but by the relationship of its organic remains 
to existing forms of life. 

Stratus. (Meteor.) See CLOUDS. 

Straubing, (strow’bing,) a town of Lower Bavaria, on 
the Danube, 25 m. S.E. of Ratisbon. Pop. 11,214. 

Strauss, Davip FRIEDRICH, (strowss,) a German ration- 
alistic theologian, B. at Ludwigsburg, Wtirtemberg, 

808, became professor of theology at Zurich in 1839, a 
position he was obliged to resign on account of the 
popular feeling excited against him by the publication 
two years before of his Life of Jesus Critically Treated, 
a work in which he essays toprove that the entire New 
Testament is but a collection of fables. S$, who has 
been accounted the author of the so-called mythical 
theory of biblical interpretation, has since produced 
The Christian Dogma considered in its Historical Devel- 
opment and its Conflict with Modern Science (1540-1), und 
a New Life of Jesus (1864). í 

Straw’berry. (Bot.) See FRAGARIA. 

Streak. [From A.S. strica.] (Min.) The aspect that 
a mineral peit to the eye after scratching its sur- 
face with the point or edge of a knife. When the color 
exhibited by the scratched part differs in no wise from 
that of the rest, the S. is said to be simple; when it is 
of a different hue, dissimilar. 

Strelitz, (strdl’its,) pl. STRELITZY. (Hisl) One of the 
body of militia which in former times constituted the 
sole military force of Russia. The Strelitzy were a tur- 
bulent soldiery, and having risen in insurrection against 
Peter the Great, were disbanded by him in 1698, — 


Strength, (siréngth.) (Mech.) Force or power. — S. of 
Animals, the muscular force or energy which they are 
capable of exerting. The experiments made on this 
subject, by different persons, have given very different 
results; which is to be expected, since animal strength 


is liable to variations, from a great number of circum- 


stances. The force which an animal is able to exert 
against an obstacle is greatest when the animal js still- 
when it is in motion, some of its force is employed to 
produce this motion. There is a velocity at which it 
can carry no load, and another at which if can do the 
maximum The same animal will 


—— of work. 
exert very different amounts of force, with different | 
kinds of work.— S. of Materials, is the force with 
which a body resists an effort to separate its particles, 
The S. of a body may be exerted in four ways: in resist- 
ing a force tending to tear it asunder; in resisting a 
force tending to break it across; in resisting compres- 
sion or crushing; and in resisting a force tending to 
wrench it asunder by torsion. 


Btrepitoso, (strép-s-to'se.) [It., poisy.] (Mus.) A 
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word denoting that the part to which it is prefixed 
must be performed in an impetuous and boisterous styla 
Stretch’ing-course, (-kors.) (Masonry.) An hori- 
zontal series of bricks or stone slabs, the len of 
which are laid in coincidence with the face of the wall. 
Stretto, (stré'to.) [It., straight.) (Afus.) A direction 
to the performer to play the to which it serves as 
a prefix, compactly and quickly;—it is thus distin- 


guished from largo. 
pL Bain.. (Arch) The groove or fab 
Cpl.) (Conchi 


Stria, (stri’ah,) 
ing of a channelled pillar or column. — 
Fine filiform lines, either longitudinal, oblique, or 
transverse, seen in the exterior surface of certain shells. 
Stricture, (strikt‘yir.) [From L. srona, a shrink- 
age.) (Med.) A spasmodic or other morbid muscular 
contraction of a duct or passage in the human body. 
Stridulation, (strid-u-la'shŭn.) [From L. stridulus, 
creaking.) The harsh, rasping sound made by crickets, 
grasshoppers, and other insects of kindred a po 
Strigidz, (strij’e-de.) (Zotl.) A fam. of birds, O. Rap 
tores, comprising all the nocturnal birds of prey. They 
are distinguished by having a large head; great pro- 
jecting eyes directed forwards, and surrounded with 
circle or disc of loose and delicate feathers, covering 
the base of the beak and the oyni» of the ear; a 
strong hooked bill; crooked claws; and a downy plum- 
age, generally spotted or barred with diferent shades 
of brown or yellow. The feet are chiefly remarkable 
for the power possessed by the external toe of being 
turned either backwards or forwards. Unable to bear 
the brighter light of the sun, the Owl retires to some 
lonely retreat, where it passes the day in silence and 
obscurity ; but at the approach of evening, when aH 
nature is desirous of repose, and the smaller animals, 
which are its principal food, are seeking their nestling- 
places, the Owl comes forth from its lurking-holes in 
quest of prey. Its eyes are admirably adapted for this 
purpose, being so formed as to distinguish objects with 
greater facility in the dusk than in broad daylight. 
Its flight is low and silent during its nocturnal excur- 
sions, and when it rests, it is then only known by the 
frightful and reiterated cries with which it interrupts 
the silence of night. The Barn Owl, Striz protincola, 
of all temperate America, 16 inches in length and the 
wing 13, is found near the border of the forest, and fre 
quently resorts to old buildings in its search for rats 
and mice. The Great Horned Eagle Owl, or Cat Owl, 
Bubo virginianus (Fig. 618), of N. America, is charae 





Fig. 613, — EAGLE OWL, 


terized by its robust and powerful form, conspicuous 
ear-tufts, and very large eyes. It is about 20 inches im 
length und its wing 15 inches. The Great Snowy Owl, 
Nyctea nivea, of the northern regions of both conti- 
nents, is one of the most beautiful of all the species, 
on account of its snowy whiteness; and in size it nearly 
equals the Eagle Owl, which it also resembles in its 
general habits. 

Strike, (strik.) (Geol.) See Dip,—(Pol. Econ.) The 
refusal of a body of workmen to pursue their labor 
until certain demands of theirs for higher pay, or other 
advantage, shall be granted by their employer or em 
ployers. When the latter resist such action on the 
part of their men, and close the workshops, the pro 
ceeding is known as a lock-out. 


STR 


®tring-course, (-kdrs.) (Masonry.) A course of 
stone-work, of small projection in rtion to its 
height, placed to run the entire length of the face of a 


building. 
Stri Snake. (Zovl.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 
Strip’-leaf, (-léf.) (Com.) The technical term given to 
tobacco divested of its stalk before being packed for 
shipment. 


Strobilus, (strdb’e-liis.) [Gr.] (Bot.) A fir-cone; also 
any fruit which resembles a fir-cone; an imbricated 
scaly inflorescence ; a collection of hard scales, repre- 
senting distinct flowers arranged spirally, but closely 
imbricated. 

Strom bids, (strdm’be-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of gasterop- 
odous mollusks which have 
the shell with an expanded 

| lip deeply notched near the 
canal, and a claw - sha 
operculum (Fig. 614). They 
feed on dead animals. Their 
shells are extensively used in 
the manufacture of shell 
cameos. 

Stromboli, (strdm’bo-le,) a 

volcanic island of the Lipari 

group, in the Mediterranean, 
off the N. coast of Sicily. It 

describes a circle some 12 m. 

in circuit, and on its W. 

side an active crater rises to 

the bagn of 3,100 ft. aboye 

sea-level. Pop. 1,500. 

Strontia, (strdn’she-ah.) 
(Chem.) See STRONTIUM. 

Strontium, (srdn’‘she-im.) 
(Chem.) The metallic basis Fig. 614. 
of strontia, one of the alka- STROMBUS PUGILIS (34 size) 
line earths; it was separated 

' in the metallic state by Sir H. Davy in 1808; it pos- 

* gesses a yellow color, but is not as dark as gold. Sp. 
gr. 254. At. weight 44. Symbol Sr. The most im- 
re compound of S. is the oxide, — Strontia (SrO). 

his is a grayish-white porous mass. Sp. gr. 3-9. When 
water is poured upon it, combination takes place, and 
it becomes very hot and crumbles to a white powder of 
the hydrate of S.(Sr0.H,O). This hydrate is similar in 
its properties to the corresponding barium and calcium 
hydrates. It dissolves in water, forming a strongly 
alkaline solution, which absorbs carbonic acid readily, 
becoming coated with a crust of insoluble carbonate. 

- When a hot, saturated solution of strontia is allowed 
to cool, it deposits the hydrate in needle-shaped crys- 
tals. Compounds of S. communicate a red color to 
fame, and when examined in the spectroscope give 
a spectrum containing characteristic red and blue lines. 

Strophe, (stro’fe.) (Gr., literally, a turning.) (Gr. 
Poel) A stanza; the first member of a poem. This is 
succeeded by a similar stanza called the antistrophe, q.v. 

Strophulus, (strdf’ii-lis.) ( Med.) See RED-GUM. 

Stroud, (strood,) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
—— 9 m. 8.8.E. of the city of Gloucester. Pop. 

326. 
Strozzi, (strdl’se,) the surname of a Florentine family 
eminent in Itafian history, and of which the most re- 

, markable member was: FILIPPO S., B. 1488, the son of 
Filippo, a wealthy merchant who erected the fine 
Strozzi Palace, still existing. He attempted the over- 
throw of the Medici, but was defeated while in com- 
mand of a body of mercenaries by the troops of Cosmo 
de Medici aided by those of Charles V. D. by suicide in 
prison, 1538. 

Structure, (strikt'yir.) [From Lat. structura; from 
struo, I erect.) (AMin.) The particular arrangement of 
the integrant particles or molecules of a mineral. 

Struensee, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, (sfroo’en-zd,) a Danish 
statesman, B. at Halle in 1737; beheaded, 1772. See 
CuristTiAn VIII. 

Strut, (strit.) [From D. strutte.) (Arch.) A brace or 
stretching-piece.—(Mach.) That part of a piece of 
mechanism which serves to hold things at a distance 
apart, in distinction from a stay or tie. 

Struthionida, (stroo-the-dn'e-de.) [From Gr. strouthos, 
the ostrich.] (Zodl.) A fam. of birds, O. Cursores, com- 
prising the Ostriches, Cassowaries, &c. They run with 

eat speed, but cannot fly. Struthio camelus (Fig. 
15) is the Ostrich of the deserts of Africa and Asia, 
which is six to eight feet high. Its feet have but two 
toes, and the outer one is only half the length of the 
inner, and destitute of a nail. it is so swift of foot that 
no animal can overtake it in running. Its eggs weigh 
about three pounds each, and are laid in the sand, and, 
in the hot regions, left to hatch, but in cooler regions 
ere brooded with care, and defended with great courage. 
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The wings are furnished with loose and fiexible plumes. 
The elegance of these feathers, arising from their slen- 
der stems and the disunited barbs, has occasioned them 
to be prized in all ages; and as they still constitute a 





Fig. 615. — AFRICAN OSTRICH. 


valuable article of commerce, there is no chance of the 
Ostrich being allowed to remain undisturbed, even ia 
the desolate regions which he inhabits. The gen. Rhea 
comprises the Ostrich of S. America, which is much 
— than the preceding, and particularly distin- 
guished by having three toes, all armed with nails; 
color, gray. It is said that several of them lay their 
eggs in one and the same nest. 
Strychnine, (srik’nin,) or STRYCHNIA. (Chem.) See 
STRYCHNOS. 
Strychnos, (strik’nds.) [Gr., the nightshade.) (Bot.) 
A gen. of plants, O. Loganiacex. The species to which 
the greatest interest is attached is that ee the 
seeds known under the name of Nux-Vomica. is is 
a moderate-sized tree, destitute of spines or tendrils, 
native of the Coromandel coast and Cochin China. The 
fruit is very like an orange in appearance,and contains 
numerous seeds of a flattened circular outline, about 
thesize of a cent, rather thicker near the circumference 
than elsewhere, the exterior of an ash y color, cov- 
ered with fine silky hairs, and the interior consisting 
of very hard gray albumen, in which, near the circum- 
ference, the embryo is imbedded. The seeds have an 
intensely bitter taste, owing to the presence of two most 
energetic poisons, strychnine and brucine, which exist in 
the seeds conjoined with certain peculiar acids; but the 
pulp is innocuous, and is said to be greedily eaten by 
birds. If nitric acid be added to the powdered seeds a 
deep orange-yellow color is prodaced. Nux-vomica acta 
as a poison on man and animals, producing stiffness of 
the muscles, great distress, tetanic convulsions, and 
ultimately death. Strychnine and brucine produce pre- 
cisely similar effects, but are far more powerful. These 
substances act for the most part on the spinal cord. In 
cases of poisoning by these formidable drugs, but little 
can be done beyond emptying the stomach immediately, 
as no antidote has yet been discovered. Astringents 
and narcotics are recommended, and also the use of ar- 
tificial respiration. From S. potatorum, a tree found in 
the mountains and forests of India, are obtained the 
seeds known in that country as Clearing Nuts. The 
fruit is black, of the size of a cherry, and contains only 
a single seed. These seeds are employed to clear muddy 
water; they are simply rubbed round the inside of the 
vessel fora minute or two, and then the water is allowed 
to settle. Their efficacy for this purpose depends, ac- 
cording to Dr. Pereira, on their albumen and casein, 
which act as fining agents, like those employed for 
wine or beer. 
Stuart, (sti’dri,) the patronymic of an illustrious dy- 
nastic race which derived from Walter, Steward of Scot- 
land (whence the name), by his marriage with Marjo 
a daughter of King Robert Bruce. His son s. Day 
II. as king of Scotland under the title of Robert 17. im 
1371, and established a line of Scottish monarchs ending 
in the person of James VI., who became king of Eng- 
land under the title of James I. After the abdication 
of James II., grandson of the latter, and his flight from 
the kingdom, the Stuarts ceased to reign, and were in 
fact debarred from the throne by Act of Parliament 
founded upon the will of the people. The son of James, 
however, JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD, known in history as 
the Old Pretender, was acknowledged king of England 
by Louis XIV. of France, under the title of James IIT., 
and a powerful party in the Scottish Highlands rose ia 
insurrection in his favor in 1715, but without success. 
He m. the daughter of John Sobieski, king əf Poland, 
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and, after resigning his pretensions to his son, retired 

` to Rome, where he D. in 1756. — That son, CHARLES Ep- 
WARD, the “Bonnie Prince Charlie" of song and ro- 
mance, or, as he is called in history, the Young Pre- 
tender, was B. in 1721, and in 1745 landed at the head 
of a small force in the Higbljands to claim the crown 
‘of his ancestors. There he was joined by the Jacobite 
clans, and after winning the battle of Falkirk, occupied 
Edinburgh. apd marched into England. At Derby, 
however, he retraced his steps, and, pursued by an Eng- 
lish army, retreated into the Highlands, where the royal 
troops came up with the insurgents at Culloden, 1746, 
and utterly defeated them. The Prince, after many 
wanderings and hardships, escaped to France, and D. at 
Rome in 1788. — His younger brother, Henry, Cardinal 
of York, the last male of the Stuart line, lived in Italy 
for many years upon a pension allowed him by the 
British govt., and p. at Venice in 1807. 

Stucco, (aiik’ko.) [It.] (Arch.) A term applied to many 
calcareous cements; but usually employed tu designate 
one consisting of fine lime and sand, used as the third 
coat in three-coat plaster. Bastard S. contains a small 
quantity of hair. 

Stud, (stid.) [From A. S. studa.) A collection of stal- 
lions and mares kept for breeding purposes; also, a 
stable of horses used for racing and in the chase. — 
(Building.) A small joist inserted between the posts in 
the sills and beams of a building, to sustain the beams 

- or other main timbers. 

Staudding-sail, (pron. stiin’s'/.) ( Naut.) One of a class 
of supplementary sail carried in light, favorable winds, 
and when set beyond the leeches of the principal square 
sails, looking like wings attached to the extremities of 
the yards ; — also written stungsuil. 

Studio, (soo'de-.) [It., a study.] (Fine Arts.) The title 
commonly given to the atelier, or work-room, of a sculp- 
tor or statuary. 

Study, (üd'e.) (Fine Arts.) In painting, a finished 
sketch taken from nature; also, an incompleted per- 
formance in painting or sculpture undertaken for prac- 
tice and improvement. 

Stufting-box, (siif'fing-.) (Mach.) In locomotive-en- 
gines, a box containing a compartment for the admis- 
sion of tow or spun-yarn, to render steam-tight the rods 
which belong to the piston, slide-valve, regular, pymp- 
plunger, &c., all of which work through a box of this 
character. 

Stuhlweissenburg, (sool-vis's'n-boorg,) a manuf. 
city of Hungary, 16 m. N.E. of Lake Balaton. At this 
place the Hungarian monarchs were crowned during a 
period of 500 years, 1027-1527. Pop. 22,628. 

Stukeley, (s/ook'le.)a seaport of Prince Edward Island, 
at the entrance to Morel River in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence ; N. Lat. 46° 26’, W. Lon. 62° 47’. 

Stapefacient, (stu-pefa'shnt.) [From L. stuperfacere, 
to render senseless.] ( Med.) An opiate or narcotic which 
serves to induce lethargy or stupor. 

Sturdy, (stirde.) (Fur.) A disease common among 
sheep, and sometimes also found in cattle, superinduced 
by cerebral hydatid, and distinguished by the following 
symptoms: disinclination to food and consequent loss of 

esh; with extreme debility evinced by a staggering 
gait and a disposition to lie down on that side of the 
body which contains the hydatid. 

Sturgeon, (stir’jin.) (Zotl.) See STURIONIDÆ. 

Sturiones, (stu-ri’o-néz.) (Zoöl.) An O. of cartilagin- 
ous fishes, which have free gills, and one large external 
opening on each side, with a strong operculum. 

Sturionider, (stw-re-dn'e-de.) [From L. sturio, a stur- 
geon.] (Zodl.) A fam. of fishes, O. Sturiones, comprising 
those which have large bony plates arranged in longi- 
tudinal rows, the mouth under the snout, without teeth, 
and very protractile, and the lobes of the tail unequal, 
The gen. Acipenser embraces the Sturgeon proper. They 
inhabit lakes and the sea, and ascend the rivers of many 
countries. The Sharp-nosed Sturgeon, A. oryrhynchus 

Fig. 174), of the Atlantic coast of North America, is 
rom 4 to 8 feet long. The largest species of Sturgeon 
is the Bielaga, A. huso, of the Black and Caspian seas, 
and their rivers. It attains the length of 20 or 25 feet, 
and has been known to weigh nearly 3,000 lbs. It enters 
the rivers in winter, while they are still covered with 
ice. Great part of the caviare of commerce is made 
from it, and much isinglass, which is merely the air- 
bladder washed, cut into strips, and dried. The Sterlet, 
A. ruthenus, is a comparatively small species, only about 
€ ft. in length, found in the same regions, and particu- 
larly esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh, and of the 
caviare obtained from it. There are several other Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic species; and some of the N. Ameri- 
can rivers and lakes abound at certain seasons in species 
of Sturgeon which are peculiar to them. — Sturgeons 
spawn iu freeh water, but the young are seldom seen 
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there, and are supposed to descend very early to the sem 
The Chimera (Chimera borealis) of the Northern Seas, 
is 3 to 4 feet in length, generally abides in the deepest 
recesses of the sea, and is supposed to prey on the 
smaller fishes and mollusca. Its body is long, com- 
pressed, and gradually tapering towards the tail, which 
is continued into a long and slender filament. 

Starnidee, (stiir’ne-de.) (Conl.) A fam. of birds, closely 
allied to the Zcteridæ. The Common Starling, Sturnus 
vulgaris, of Europe, is about fhe size of a thrush, black 
with violet and green reflexions, and spotted with white 
or fawn color. It moves in large flocks, is easily tamed, 
and may be taught to sing, and even to speak. 

Stuttering, (#ütlür-ing.) (Med.) See Stammerine. 

— a well-built manuf. city of 8.B. 
Germany, C. of the kingdom of Wlrtemberg, on an 
affluent of the Neckar, 38 m. E.S.E. of Carlsruhe. Pop. 
75,781. 

Sty, (sti.) [From A. 8. stigan, to develop.] (Med) A 
small tumor which sometimes rises on the ciliary ridge 
of the lid of the eye. They procced from poverty or 
impure condition of the blood, and are removable by 
friction. 

Style, (stil.) (Lit.) Aterm used metaphorically, from 
the stylus, or ancient pen, to signify the writing. <S. is 
the choice and arrangement of words, or the manner 
in which a person expresses himself in writing. Al- 
though in a language there can be but one syntax, 
there may be many kinds of S., and all equally good, 
Swift says: “Proper words in proper places make the 
true definition of S.“ — (Chron.) See CALENDAR. — ( Di- 
alling.) The gnomon Which serves to project the 
shadow on the face of the dial. 

Btylites, (sii-livtecz.) [Gr. stylos, a ra (Eccl. Hist.) 
A sect of solitaries, or fanatics, in the East, who per- 
formed a kind of penance by dwelling on columns or 
pillars. This strange mode of devotional austerity took 
its rise in the 2d century, and continued to be prac- 
tised for a great length of time. See SIMEON. 

Stylopodium, (s(t-lo-po'de-tim.) [From Gr. stylos, 
a style, and pous, podos, the foot.) (Bot.) The double 
fleshy disk from which the styles of umbellifers arise. 

Styptics, (stipliks.) (Med.) Medicines which have 
the property of stopping hemorrhage, or discharges of 
blood. The word <S., though signifying nearly thè / 
same as astringent, is used in a different and more lim- 
ited sense; astringents usually denoting internal appli- 
cations for stopping bleeding, or for strengthening the 
solids; S., external applications for restraining dis- 
charges of blood. 

Styracace®, (si-ra-ka’se-e.) (Bot.) Au O. of trees or 

akrabe all. 
Rhamnales, 
chiefly na 
tives of North 
America and 
Asia. In the 
typical gen. 
Styrax (Fig. 
616), the 
leaves are en- 
tire; the flow- 
ers white, in 
racemes; tho 
calyx bell- 
shaped, five- 
toothed; the 
corolla five 
parted, long- 
er than the 
calyx. S.afi- 
cinale, a na- 
tive of the Le- 
vant, &c., 
yields a bal- 
samic resin- 
ous substance 
known as Storax, and which is obtained by stripping 
off pieces of the bark of the shrub, and submitting 
them to pressure. In this way liquid storax is ob- 
tained; solid storax appears to be the same substance 
mixed with fine sawdust and dried. Storax is used by 
perfumers on account of its agrecable odor, and it is 
employed in medicine as a stimulating expectorant. 
See BENZOIN. 

Styria, (stir’e-ah,) [Ger. Stetermark,] a p.of the Aus- 
trian empire, b. N. by Austria proper, E. by Hungary, 
S. by Croatia and Carniola, and W. by Carinthia; bet. 
N. Lat. 46° 54’-479 50’, E. Lon. 13° 30’-16° 25’. Area, 
8,194 F m. Its surface is traversed by ridges and spura 
of a Noric, and Carnic Alps. C. Gritz. Pop. 

137,748. 
Styx, (sliks.) (Myth.) One of the rivers of the infernal 





Fig. 616. — sTYRAX GRANDIPOLIA. 
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regions, which flowed around them seven times; an| tosink.] (Bot.) A term applied to things that groc 


oath by which was said to be absolutely inviolable. 
Some of the legends personified it, and made it the 
mother of Victory, Strength, and Valor. 

Suabia, (swa‘be-ah,) or Swania, a former grand territo- 
rial division of the German empire, now embraced by the 
states of Bavaria, Wilrtemberg, Baden, and Hohenzol- 


lern. 

Suakin, (swa’keen,) a seaport of N.E. Africa, belong- 
ing to Turkey, on a rocky island lying off the W. shore 
of the Red Sea, in N. Lat. 19° 48’, E. Lon. 37° 33’. It 
serves as an entrepôt fur the trade carried on between 
Arabia and Central Africa. Pop. 8,000. 

Bub, (siib.) A Latin preposition for under or below. „It 
is used asa prefix to many English words, and denotes 
inferiority of rank or defect in quality; as subaltern, 
subordinate, &c. It is prefixed to words in a scientific 
description of a plant or animal, to signify nearly but 
not quite. 

Subaltern, (sib-awl'tiirn.) [From L. sub, and alter- 
mus, next after the other.) (Mi.) Any military off- 
cer holding rank below that of captain. 

Subciavian, (-kla’ve-dn.) [From L. sub, under ; claric- 
ula, the clavicle.) (Anat.) An epithet applied to any- 
thing under the arm-pit or shoulder, whether artery, 
nerve, vein, or muscle. 


Subcontrary, (-kdn'tra-re.) (Geom.) A term used: 


when two similar triangles are so placed as to havea 
common angle at their vertex, and yet their bases not 
parallel. 

Subdominant, (-ddm’e-ndnt.) (Mus.) The fourth 
note above the tonic, being under the dominant. 

Subcrose, (stib‘er-dz.) [From L. suber, cork.] Resem- 
bling, pertaining to, or having the characteristic prop- 
erties of cork; hence, presenting an eroded appear- 
ance, as bark. 

Bubject, (süb'jèkt.) [From L. sub, and jacio, to cast.] 
(Logic.) That term of which the other makes affirma- 
tion or denial; as of a proposition.—(Gram.) The 
nominative case in verbs. — ( Anat.) A dead body pre- 
served for the purposes of anatomical dissection. 

Sub Judice, (-joo’de-se.) [L., under judgment.} ( Law.) 
A term applied to a cause which is pending before a 
court, or waiting judicial decision. 

Subjunctive Mood, (jingtiv.) [From L. subjunc 
tivus, relating to bindiug together.) (Gram.) A form 
of the verb which mentions a thing conditionally or by 
way of supposition ; and is denoted in the English lan- 

ge by the addition of if, though, or some other con- 
unction, expressed or understood. 

Sublapsarian, (-ldp-sa're-dn.) (Thenl.) One who 
maintains that God permitied the fall of Adam without 
positively predetermining it: a doctrine which is in op- 
position to the supralapsarianism of high Calvinism. 

Suablimate, (siib’le-mdt.) (Chem.) Any substance pro- 
cured by the process of sublimation. 

Sublimation, (sib-lema’shiin.) (Chem.) An opera- 
tion by which solids are changed by heat into vapor, 
and then condensed into a solid form again; it differs 
from distillation, in which the vapor is condensed into 
aliquid. This process is often used to purify or sepa- 
rate substances. When the crystals obtained by S are 
extremely minute, so as to present the appearance of a 
powder, they are sometimes termed flowers ; as, flowers 
of sulphur. 

Sublime, (s%b-lim’.) [From L. sublimis.) An abstract 
eet which like beauty is not capable of precise de- 

nition. While a beautiful object pleases and delights 
us, a S. one astonishes, and the sensations excited by a 
grand object seem to stand between those caused by 
the other two. The Material S. is excited by the vast- 
ness of some object in nature; such as a range of lofty 
meuntains. The Spiritual S projects our thoughts at 
one stroke into the illimitable. The material works of 
man may be grand, but are seldom if ever &, except in 
so far as they act in raising in us the sense of spiritual 
sublimity. 

Sublime Porte. (Mist.) Seo Porte. 

Sablingual, (sib-ling’gwdl.) [From L. sub, under, 
and lingua, the tongue.) (Anat.) Situated under the 
tongue; as the S. glands, which secrete the saliva. 

Submarine, (-mah-rén’.) [From L. sub, under, and 
mare, the sea.| An epithet for what exists or happens 
under the sea or water; as a S explosion, or & tele- 
graph, &c. See TELEGRAPH. 

Submaxillary, (-măk'sil-la-re.) [From L. sub, un- 
der, and mazilla, the jaw.) (Anat.) An epithet for 
two salivary glands, situated immediately within the 
— and left angles of the lower jaw. 

Submediant, (-me'tde-cint.) (Mus.) The sixth note, 
or middle note between the tonic and subdominant de- 
ascending. 

Submersed, (-mirst.) [From L. submergere, to allow 


under water, as, for instance, the roots of aquatic plants, 

Submission, (-mish’tin.) [From L. submtssio.) (Law. ) 
An arrangement entered into by the parties toa suit 
or contest, to submit the matter or matters in dispute- 
to adjudication by one or more arbitrators. 

Sabmultiple, — (Artth.) A number or 
quantity contained in another number or quantity a. 
certain number of times; as 4, which is the & of 2%, 
being contained in it six times. 

Subornation, (stib-dr-na’shiin.) [From L. suborno, I 
corrupt.) (ZLaw.) The crime of procuring a person to 
take such a false oath us constitutes perjury. 

Subpoena, (-pe'nah.) [L., under the penalty (Law.) 
A writ commanding the attendance in court of the per- 
son on whom it is served. — S. ad testificandum compels 
to attend and give evidence. — S. duces tecum compels to 
bring a written document for the purpose of producing: 
it at the trial. 

Subreption, (-r‘p’shiin.) [From L. eubripto, I take. 
away privily.] (Luw.) The act of obtaining a favor by 
surprise or unfair representation, that is, by the sup- 
pression of facts. 

Subrogation, (-ro-ga'shiin.) [From L. subrogo, I sub- 
stitute.) (Ciril Law.) The substituting of one person 
in the place of another, and giving him his rights. 

Subsallt, (-salt.) (Chem) A salt with less acid than 
is sufficient to neutralize its radicals, 

Subscription, (-skrip’shiin.) |L. subscriptio; from 
subscribo, I write underneath.) The act of signing. 
or setting one’s hand to a paper. The word is fre- 
quently employed with reference to the oaths and test 
articles which persons are compelled to take and sub- 
scribe on admission to membership in a society or to aD 
office under government. 

Subsidy, (stib’se-de.) [From L. aie (Pol) A 
sum of money given by the government of one nation 
to that of another, for the immediate purpose of serv- 
ing the latter, and the ultimate one of benefiting the 
former. Thus Great Britain subsidized Austria and 
Prussia to engage those Powers in resisting the prog- 
ress of the French in the time of the first Napoleon. 
It is also employed with reference to the payment of 

ublic money to a company towards the support of a 
ine of steamers, or of a theatre, as in France. 

Subsoil, (-soil.) (Agric.) The bed, or stratum of earth. 
found between the surface-zoil amd a base or stratum 
still lower. 

Substance, (-sidnz.) [From L. substantia.] (Philos.t 
Something that we conceive to subsist of itself, inde- 
pendently of any created being, or any particular mode 
or accident. Our ideas ofeubstance, as Locke observes, 
are only such combinations of simple ideas as are taken 
to represent distinct things subsisting by themeclves, 
in which the confused idea of substance is always the 
chief. Thus the combination of the ideas of a certain. 
figure, with the powers of motion, thought, and reason--. 
ing, joined to the sulstance,makes the ordinary idea ofa 
man; and thus the mind observing several simple ideas 
to go constantly together, which being presumed to be- 
long to one thing or to be united in one subject, are 
called by one name, which we are apt afterwards to 
talk of, and consider, as one simple idea. — Thecl.) The 
divine essence or entity :—so named on account of the 
divine attributes being inherent therein. 

Substantive, (sib’adn-tic.) [From L. substentivus.} 
(Gram.) A noun or name, denoting a thing without 
any regard to its qualities; as,on the other hand, an 
adjective is the name of a quality. Thus, of the words 
“red house,” the first denotes a quality, and is there-- 
fore an adjective; the second a thing, and is thereforea 
substantive. 

Substitute, (sitb’ste-tut.) [From L. substitutua, placed 
in lieu of.) (ZLaw.) A person empowered to «ct as 
proxy for another.— ( Mü.) One who engages to perform 
military duty in place of another. 

Substitution, (sib-ste-tw'shtin.) [From L. subs'itutio > 
substitua, I put instead of.) (Chem.) The replacing of 
one or more atoms of one element in a compound body 
by the same number of atums of another clement. 
Thus, when water is decomposed by zinc on adding sul- 
phuric acid, an atom of the zinc is substituted for an 
atom of hydrogen, the latter being expelled. — ( Theol.) 
The doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. — 
(Gram.) The sylleptical employment of one word in 
place of another.— (Algeb.) The replacement of a q - 
tity by another quantity, or by a function comp sing 
several others. — ( Law.) The designation of a collate 
heir, to enter into possession in default of, or after, a 
former heir. 

Substratum, (-sira’'tim,) pl. SUBSTRATA. L. 
sub, underneath, and stratum, a bed.) — A bed or 
layer of earth superimposed by another. — ( Afet.) Tho 
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matter or substance supposed to furnish the basis in 
which the perceptible qualities inhere. 

Substraciure, (-striktydr.) [From L. substructio. 
The base or foundation of a building or of any edifice. 

Subtangent, (-(dn'jént.) (Geom.) The line of the axis 
contained between the tangent and ordinate drawn to 
the same point in a curve. 

Subtraction, (-trdkshiin.) (From Lat. subtraho, I 
draw away from.| (Arith.) The taking of one number 
from another of the same kind or denomination, an 
operation by which the difference between two sums is 
fouad.—(Law.) The withdrawing or —“ of 
som» right. Thus, the S. of a legacy is the withholding 

{ or detaining of it from a legatee by the executor; and 

1 in tike manner, the withholding of any service, rent, 
dut., or custom, is a S, for which the law gives a 
remedy. 

Subd'trahend, (-(ra-hénd.) (Same deriv.) (Arith.) The 
gum or number to be subtracted or taken from another. 

Suburb, (sib’arb.) [From L. sub, adjoining. and urbe, 
a town or city.) That part ofa city or town which lies 
without the walls (if any), or is otherwise in its imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Su >vention, (-cén'shiin.) [Fr.] (Pol.) A monetary 
aid or bounty granted or guaranteed by a govt. 

Guccade Gourd, (siik’kad.) (Bot.) See Cucur- 
BITACER. 

SGuccentor, (sŭk-sčn'tőr.) [L. Lat.] (Med.) The basso 
in a choir or body of singers. 

Saccession, (sik-sésh'iin.) [From L. succedo, to fol- 
low.] (Civil Law.) The right and transmission of the 
rights and obligations of the deceased to his heirs. — 

Wir of the Succession. (Hist.) Two wars, in which a 
great part of the European Continent was involved, are 
commonly known by this name: 1. That of the Spanish 
Su-cession, occasioned by the dispute whether the suc- 
cession of Spain should devolve on an Austrian or a 

{ French prince (1702-1713); terminated by the peace of 

Utrecht, which placed the house of Bourbon on the 

Spanish throne. 2. That of the Austrian Succession, in 

which the right of Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, 

to settle his Austrian dominions on his daughter Maria 

Theresn, was contested by France, Prussia, Bavaria, 

and other states; terminated, by the peace of Aix-la- 

Chapelle, 1748, in favor of Maria Theresa. ' 

Succinic Acid, (-sin’ik.) [From Lat. succinum, am- 
ber.] (Chem.) An acid obtained by the destructive dis- 
ti! stion of another. It has also been obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on stearic and margaric acids. It 
for‘ns regular colorless crystals, and is a compound of 
cron, hydrogen, and oxygen. Form, 2HO.CyI1,0,. 

Bucecinite, (-sin-it.) (Same deriv.) (Min.) A mineral 
of an amber color, considered as a variety of garnet. 
It trequently occurs in globular or granular masses, 
ab -ut the sizo of a pea. 

Succory, (siik’ko-re.) (Bot.) Seo Cicnorium. 

Succotash, (siik’ko-tdsh.) [Narragansett Ind.) (Cook- 
er.) An American dish, consisting ofa mixture of beans 
ani green Indian corn boiled together and mashed. 

Bucculent, (sik ku-lent.) (From Lat. succulentus ; from 
succus, juice.) (Bot.) An epithet for such plants as have 
thick and juicy leaves, such as the cactus order and 
miny plants growing near the sen. 

Succursal, (sik-kir’sdl.) (From L. succurrere, to ren- 
dvr aid.] (Ecci.) A chapel of ease, or auxiliary parish 
church. 

Succas, (sik’kiis.) [Lat.] (Pharm.) A term frequently 
employed to denote the extracted juice of different 
plants, as the S. glycorrhize, Spanish liquorice, &c. 

Suchet, Louis GABRIEL, (soo-sha’,) Duc D’ALBUFERA, A 
marshal of France, B. at Lyon, 1770, chiefly distin- 
guished himself in the Spanish war. D. 1826. 

Sucker, (sik dr.) [From Lat. sugo, I suck.) (Mach.) 
The piston of a pump; also a piece of leather laid wet 
Upon a stone, which, owing to the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, adheres very closely, and is not to be pulled 
off without great force. —[Lat. surculus.) (Bot.) A 
young twig shooting from the stock or lower part of 
the stem, and afterwards rooting. —(Zodl.) See Caros- 
TOMI. 

Sucrose, (sii/kréz.) See Sucar. 

Suction, (sik’shiin) [From L. suctum, to suck.) The 
act or process of drawing fluids into a pipe or other re- 
ceptacle by exhaustion of the air —S.-Pump. Sve Pump. 

Sudorifiies, (su-dér-(f/il-s.) [From Lat. sudor, sweat, 
and facio, I produce.) (Med.) Medicines which promote 
sweat or sensible perspiration. 

Buadra, (s00’drah.) (Hind. sûdr.] See Caste. 

Sue, (si.) [From Fr. suivre, to follow.) (Law.) To insti- 
tute legal process against a person; to prosecute ina 
civil action for the recovery of a real or supposed right; 
a3 to S for debt or damages. 

Sue, Evae, (soo,) an eminent French novelist, B. in 
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Paris, 1804; D. 1857. His moet 


ular works are: The 
Mysteries of Paris (1842), and The 


Jew (1846). 


]| Sueca, (200-a’kah,) a town of Spain, p. Valencia, om the 


Xucar, 20 m. 8.E. of the city of Valencia. Pop. 10,000. 

Suet, (sco’ét.) [From W. swyf.] The hard fat of certain 
animals, as the ox, sheep, &c., obtained from the renal 
and lumbar regions, and, when melted into tallow, em- 
ployed in the manufacture of soap, candles, 4c. 

Suetonius, Caius TRANQUILLUS, (swe-to’ne-tis,) a Ro- 
man historian, B. abt. 70, and D. 128, a.D. His Lives of 
the Twelve Cæsars, and his Notices of Grammarians, Rho- 
torictans, and Poets, are still extant. 

Suevi, (swa've.) (Anc. Hist.) A powerful German race, 
who inhabited the country now called Suabia. 

Suez, (soo’éz,.) (GULF or,) the principal and N.W. ex- 
tremity of the Red Sea, extending from Cape Moham- 
med a distance of 200 m. inland, bet. the Egyptian shore 
on the W.,and the Sinai peninsula on the E. Its breadth 
varies bet. 30 and 40 m. and it is famous in Scriptural 
annals for the crossing of the Israelites, and for the ds- 
struction by its waters of Pharaoh and his hosts.—&. 
(ISTHMUS OF.) A neck of land, from 60 to 70 miles in 
breadth, connecting the continents of Asia and Africa, 
It forms a sandy desert, covered here and there by salt- 
marshes. — S. CANAL, a navigable channel cut throu 
the above Isthmus, to form a wea-passage between the 
waters of the Mediterranean and those of the Red Sea. 
This undertaking, which forms one of the grandest en- 
gineering exploits of modern times, was originally con- 
ceived, it is believed, both by the anc. Egyptians and 
by the Romans; but it remained for M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps to revive the idea of such a project, and by his 
indomitable energy to carry it through to practical and 
profitable results. Authorized by Said Pasha, Khedive 
of Egypt, to form a company of shareholders for raising 
the necessary capital, Lesseps succeeded, in 1859, in 
being able to commence upon the construction of his 
canal, and in opening it for commercial traffic, Nov. 17, 
1869, in presence of the Empress Eugenie, the Emperor 
of Austria, and other illustrious personages. The canal 
joins the waters of the Mediterranean at Port Said, and 
there empties into a magnificent jetty-enclosed harbor 
occupying an area of 450 acres. Half-way across the 
Isthmus, it passes the newly-built town of Ismailia, and 
thence takes its way to the Gulf, which it reaches at 
the town of Suez, formerly a poor, decayed place, but 
now a flourishing seaport with some 15,000 inhab. The 
Suez Canal is about 100 miles in length, with a varying 
width of from 195 to 325 feet, and is 24 feet deep. It is 
navigable for ships of large tonnage, and shortens 
the sea-route to the East vy nearly one half the time 
formerly taken up by the voyage round the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Sufferance, (stif'ftir-dns.) rom L. sufferentia, an 
enduring.] (Zaw.) A term used with reference to a par- 
ticular class of tenant, being one that continues in oc- 
cupation of land or tenement after his own title ceases, 
without actual permission of the owner thereof. 

Su field, (si/'feeld,) in Connecticu, n town of Hartford 
co., on the Connecticut River, 16 m.N.vf Hartford. Pop. 
3.277. 

Nuf'fix, (Gram.) Bee Arrix. 

Suffocation, (1čf-fo-ka'shŭùn.) [From L. sufoco, to 
choke.] (Med.) The act of choking or producing death 
by the interruption of the breath. The three ordinary 
ways in which S. may be effected are hanging, drown- 
ing, and the respiration of fixed air, or carbonic acid 


gas. 

Suffolk, (sif’faik,) an E. and maritime co. of England, 
b. E. by the German Ocean. This co. is renowned for 
its agricultural wealth and farm-husbandry. Area, 
1115 sq. m. C. Ipswich. Pop. 348,479. 

Suffolk, in Massachusetts, an E. co., washed by Massa- 
chusetts Bay; area, 15 sq. m.; C. Boston. Pop. (1880 
387,626.—In New York, an E. county, occupying the 
end of Long Island; area, 959 sq. miles; C. Riverhead. 


Suffragan, (siif’fra-gdn.) [L. suffragor, I support.} 
(Eccl) A term of relation applied to a bishop, with 
respect to the archbishop who is his superior. 

Suffrage, (siiffraj.) [L. suffragium.] (Pol.) A vote 
given in deciding a controverted question, or in the 
choice of a man for an office or trust. 

Suffruticose, (siif-froo'te-koz.) [L. sub, somewhat, 
and fruticosus, bushy.) (Bot.) An epithet for plants 
which are woody at the base, but whose yearly branches 
decay, as sage, thyme, &c. 

Sugar, (shoo’gdr.) [From Sp. azucar.) (Chem. and 
Manuf.) This term is applied to several carbohydrates 
of vegetable origin which have many properties in 
common. They are soluble in water, in general crys- 
tallizable, have a sweet taste, are neutral to te#t-paper, 
and their solutions rotate the plane of polarization of a 
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ray of light. The substance to which this name is gen- 
erally applied is cane-sugar or sucrose (CoH 1,01), ex- 
tracted from cane-juice, beet-juice, &c. It rotates the 
plane of polarization to the right. Among other sugars 
are dextrose or grape-sugar (CygH 90.) ; Levulose, which 
is one of the constituents of fruit-sugar or inverted 
eugar. Under the influence of dilute acids, or long 
boiling with water, cane-sugar is converted into what 
is called inverted sugar, a mixture of dextrose and kevu- 
lose. It is called inverted, because the left-handed ro- 
tation of the lwvulose is greater than the right-handed 
rotation of the dextrose. Under the influence of fer- 
ments sugar is converted into alc@hol and carbonic acid. 
Sugar forms several crystalline compounds with lime. 
_— The manufacture of sugar from the sugar-cane may 
be thus shortly sketched. The canes are taken, as soon 
as they are cut, to the mill, where they are subjected to 
great pressure between iron roijlers. The juice thus ex- 
ressed is boiled in open pans with iime, and the scum 
s carefully removed. It is then filtered and passed 
through animal charcoal in powder, previous to being 
concentrated. This process takes place either in open 
troughs heated by steam, or in vacuum-pans where it 
is boiled in vessels from which the air has been ex- 
hausted. The concentration having proceeded to the 
proper extent, the sugar may be obtained separate from 
the liquid portion, or molasses, by the use of centrifugal 
machines, vessels with sides of wire-net through which 
the liquid is forced into an outer vessel when the ma- 
chine is set in rapid revolution. On the concentrated 
hot juice having the consistency and granular appear- 
ance of thick oatmeal-porridge, it is placed in conical 
pots of earthenware. When it has cooled and solidified, 
there appears a mass of sugar crystals with syrup among 
them. A plug is removed from the bottom of the ves- 
sel, and the syrup, in great part, drains away, leaving 
the sugar in the state known as Muscovado or raw moist 
sugar. There is still some syrup left behind, and some 
of this is removed by the process of claying, which con- 
sists in pouringa mixture of clay and water over the 
top of the pot to the depth of an inch or two. The 
water of the clay sinks gradually downward through 
the porous mass of crystals, combining with the syrup, 
and carrying it off 
through the bottom 
of the pot. The sugar, 
after this treatment, 
is termed “clayed.’ 
It isthe refiner’s busi- 
ness to purify the 
sugars thus produced, 
and produce by deli- 
cate chemical and in- 
genious mechanical 
recesses the white 
oaf sugar of which 
there is such a large 
consumption in this 
country. A large 
quantity of sugar is 
contained in the sap 
of the American 
maple (Acer sacchari- 
num), and is obtained 
from it in many parts 
of North America; 
maple sugar being, in 
some places, the onl 
kiud which is — 
particularly by those 
recentlysettledin the 
country. Itis whole- 
some, and not disa- 
grecable. The process of manufacturing it is very 
simple. The trees are bored obliquely from below 
upwards, at 18 or 20 inches above the ground, care 
being taken that the auger penetrates no more than 
half an inch into the alburnum, or white bark; as a 
greater discharge takes place at that depth than any 
other. The liquor is boiled, and the evaporation urged 
by an active fire, with careful skimming during the 
boiling; and the pot is continually replenished with 
more sap, till a large body has assumed a syrupy 
consistence. It is afterwards strained and boiled 
again over a very brisk fire, till it has acquired the 
requisite consistence for being poured into the troughs 
prepared to receive it. By fermentation, sugar is con- 
verted into alcohol, and hence forms the basis of 
those substances which are used for making intoxicat- 
ing liquors, as molasses, grapes, apples, malt, &c. Of 
_ all vegetable principles it is considered as the most 
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and the total production of cane sugar in the United 
States during the same period was 178,872 hogsheads 
as against 87,013 hogsheads produced in the year 1870. 
It has been calculated that the annual average con- 
sumption of sugar by each person in several countries 
is as follows: Great Britain 25°96 pounds, United States 
24°63, Holland 1488, France 1430, Switzerland 9°60, 
Germany 9°42, Italy 5°20, Spain 423 and Russin 240. 
In the United States the import duty on sugar was 
repealed by act of Congress, May 1, 1872. 
Sugar-candy. (Manu/f.) Sugar in the form of la 
crystals. If, when the sugar is boiled, ready for crush- 
ing, preparatory to being placed in the conical moulds 
(see SuGAR), instead of its being broken up with oars it 
is poured into pans, across which threads are strung, 
crystals will attach themselves to the threads; if these 
crystals are gradually dried, and then washed with lime- 
water to remove the molasses from their outer surface, 
the result is S. C. During crystallization the sugar 
must be kept perfectly at rest, as on this depends the 
size and regularity of the crystals. It is used instead 
of loaf-sugar in India, China, &c. 
Su’gar-cane, (-kdn.) See SACCHARUM. 
Su’gar-maple, (-ma'pl.) (Bot.) See ACERACEA. 
Sugar of ad. (Chem.) See ACETATES. 
Suhail, (sool,) a manuf. town of Prussian Saxony, 28 m. 
S.W. of Erfurt. Pop. 10,000. 
Suicide, (so0’e-sid.) [From L. suicidium, self-slaughter.] 
(Law.) Same as FELO-DE-SE, q. v. 
Suidee, (su’i-de,) or Swine. (Zodl.) A fam. of Pachi- 
dermata, highly important to man as food. The ani- 
mals composing this fam. are characterized by having 
on each foot two large principal toes shod with stout 
hoofs, and two lateral toes which are much shorter and 
hardly touch the earth. The incisor teeth are variable 
in number, but the lower incisors are all levelled for- 
wards; the canines ure projected from the mouth and 
recurved upwards. The muzzle is terminated by a 
truncated snout fitted for turning up the ground. The 
Babyroussa, Peccary, and other allied genera, are in- 
cluded in this fam. The Wild Boar, Sus scropha, (Fig. 
617,) is the parent stock of all the varieties of the do- 
mestic hog. It has a short and thick body, straight ears, 


Fig. 617.— WILD BOARS. 


black bristly hair, and angular tusks which curve out- 
wards and upwards. The young are striped black and 
white. When wounded, the wild boar is ferocious and 
formidable. These animals defend themselves from the 
attacks of wild beasts by forming a circle, and showing 
a savage front to the enemy. They are indigenous to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, where in the wild regions 
they are still common. The Peccaries, gen. Dicotyles, 
which inhabit the warmer regions of America, have the 
canines directed like those of animals in general, the 
hind feet three-toed, the tail rudimentary, and a pecu- 
liar gland upon the joins. 

Sui generis, (su'i jén’e-ris.) Ha of its own gender.] 
That which belongs to an individual, distinct, or pecu- 
liar kind. 

Suisun Bay, (800-soon’,) in California, 15 m. in length 
hy 7 in width, connects the Strait of Carquinez with 
San Pablo Bay. 


wholesome and nutritious. The total importations of | Suit, (sit.) [Fr. suite, a following.) (Zaw.) An action 


augar in the year 150, reached 3,574,0AU,454 pounds 


or process for the recovery of aright or claim ; an action 
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at law; a proceeding by arule in chancery; a prose- 
cution. 

Suitor, (siit’ér.) [From suit.) (Law.) One who sues 
another in court in furtherance of a claim or demand, 
as plaintiff, petitioner, or appellant. 

Sulecate, (siil/kat.) [From L. sulcure, to groove.) (Bot.) 
Furrowed or grooved with deep broad channels. 

Suleiman Mountains, (The,) (soo‘le-mdn,) a 
chain intersecting Afghanistan from bet. N. Lat. 29°- 
33° 40’, E. Lon. 70°, and attaining at its highest point, 
the Throne of Solomon, an altitude of 11,000 ft. above 
sea-level. 

Sulidæ, (su'le-de.) (Zoöl.) The Gannet fam., compris- 
ing swimming-birds which have the bill rather long, 
straight, strong, compressed, and tapering to the point, 
which is a little decurved, and the nostrils hardly per- 
ceptible. The wings are very long, tail long and cu- 
neate. The Common Gannet, Sula bassana, of N. Amer- 
ica, 38 inches long and the wing abt. 20, breeds in 
immense numbers on the rocky islands near the coast 
of Labrador. The Booby Gannet, S. fiber, of the south- 
ern coast of the U. States, is 31 in. long, brown above, 
white below, throat yellow. 

Suliots, or Suliotes, (soo'le-dts.) (Hist.) A race of 
people formerly inhabiting the pashalic of Yanina, in 
the Turkish p. of Epirus. They were by descent half 
Albanian, half Hellene, and, after astubborn resistance, 
were reduced to svbjection by Ali Pasha, in 1801. They 
afterwards fought for the latter, and also for the Greeks, 

inst the Turkish power. 

Sullivan, in Indiana, a W. co., b. on Illinois; area, 
430 square miles, Capital, Sullivan.—In Sfssourt, a N 
county; area, 650 Ert miles; Capital, Milan.—In 
New Hampshire, a W.S.W. county: area, 579 square 
miles; Capital, Newport.—In New York, a S. E. county; 
area, 890 square miles; Capital, Monticello—In Penn- 
sylvania, a N.N.E. county; area, 430 sq. miles, Capital, 
Laporte.—In Ten a N.E. county, b. on Virginia; 

800 square miles; Capital, Blountsville. 

Sul'livan’s Island, in S. Carolina, lies in Charleston 
harbor, 6 m. below the city, and is defended by Fort 
Moultrie. 

Sully, MAXIMILIEN DE BETHUNE, Duc pe, (soo-le’,) a dis- 
tinguished French statesman, was ph. at the chateau of 
Rosny, near Mantes, in 1560. He was the early friend 
and associate of Henry of Navarre, and served under 
him with great 

llantry at 
ontras, Ivry, 
and Chartres. 
On the acces- 
sion of his pa- 
tron to the 
throne of 
France, as 
Henry IV. & 
became prime- 
minister of the 
kingdom. S. 
restored order 
to the finances 
and prosperity 
to the country 
at large. In 
1634 he was 
made a mar- 
shal of France, 
and D. in 1641. 

Sully,Tsomas, 

bee le,) an em- 

nent Ameri- SA : 
can painter, B. in co. Lincoln, England, in 1788. While 
a boy he emigrated to America, and there studied his art 
at Charleston, afterwards successively taking up his resi- 
dence in Richmond, Va., New York, and Philadelphia. 
As a portrait-painter he enjoyed great reputation, many 
of the most illustrious personages of the time‘ being 
among his sitters. His chief historical work is Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware, now in the Boston Museum. 
D. 1872. 

Sulphates, (siil'fitz.) (Chem.) Combinations of sul- 
phuric acid and bases. The most important are the fol- 
lowing :—S. of Aluminium, is prepared in an impure state 
on the large scale, and sold as concentrated alum (see 
ALUM). — S. of Calcium. The anhydrous salt occurs na- 
tive as anhydrite, and is largely used in commerce under 
the name of gypsum, or Plaster of Paris. It is awhite 
powder almost insoluble in water. When mixed with 
a small quantity of water, so as to form a thin paste, it 
gradually thickens, and, in the course of a few minutes, 
solidifies to a hard mass of hydrated S. by absorption 
of water. Owing to this property it is of great use in 
taking casts and moulds of objects. The ydrated S. 
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of calcium is met with in nature under the name of 
selenite and alabaster. — S. of *, called also blue vite 
riol and copper vitriol. This is of a beautiful blue color. 
It crystallizes in large oblique prisme, which effloresce 
slightly in the air. When heated to 392°, the water of 
crystallization is driven off,and the white anhydrous & 
is left. This has a very powerful affinity for water, a 
trace of moisture restoring the blue color. On thts ac- 
count it is sometimes used for detecting the presence 
of water in alcohol and other liquids, or for dehydrating 
them. S.of copper dissolves readily in water, but is in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It is largely used in com- 
merce. — S. of Jron, known also as green vitriol or cop- 
peras, occurs in well-defined prismatic crystals, of a 
pale- green color, readily soluble in water. Both the 
crystals and solution gradually absorb oxygen from the 
air, with formation of a reddish-yellew basic S. It is 
largely used in dyeing, in the manufacture of ink, Prus- 
sian blue, &c., and, owing to its ready absorption of 
oxygen, it is employed in the laboratory as a reducing 
agent. 

Sulphides, (siil/fidz.) (Chem.) Combinations of sul- 
phur with other elements, especially the metals. Some 
metallic S. appear to act as acids, while others act as 
bases, and these can unite with each other, forming 
definite and sometimes well crystallized compounds. 

Sulphites, (ei/'fitz.) (Chem.) See SuLPHUROUS ACID. 

Sulphur, (sil’fir.) (Chem.) A substance which is hard, 
brittle, and usually of a yellow color, without any smell, 
unless rubbed or heated. and of a weak, though percep- 
tible taste. It is a non-conductor of electricity; its sp. 

r. is 2214. It melts at about 216°, becomes liquid at 
, but viscid and of a deeper color at 450°, and a 
little more fluid at 480°, its boiling-point; it rises rapidly 
in vapor at 600°. If precipitated from its alkaline solu- 
tions by hydrochloric acid it isin the form of a hydrate, 
sometimes termed milk of S. It is obtained in com- 
merce in the solid form, as stick sulphur or cane brim- 
stone. S. is dug out of the earth in various places where 
volcanic action is going on, particularly Italy and South 
America. It is one of the ingredients in the composition 
of gunpowder, and that which occasions it to take fire 
so readily. A prodigious —— of S. is obtained from 
Solfatara, in Italy. This volcanic country everywhere 
exhibits marks of the agency of subterraneous fires ; al- 
most all the ground is bare, and white; and is every- 
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where sensibly warmer than the atmosphere in the 
greatest heat of summer. The rough S. exported from 
Sicily contains 3 or 4 per cent. of wry impurities. In 
order to separate these it is redistilled in an iron retort 
(A. Fig. 618), from which the vapor is conducted into a 
large brick chamber (B), upon the sides of which it is 
deposited in the form of a pale-yellow powder ( flowers 
of sulphur, or sublimed S.). When the operation has been 
continued for some time the walls of the chamber be- 
come sufficiently hot to melt the S., which is allowed 
to collect, and afterwards cast in wooden moulds, form- 
ing roll S. or brimstone. Distilled S. is obtained by allow- 
ing the vapor to pass from the retort into a small re- 
ceiving-vessel (C) cooled by water, where it condenses 
in the liquid state. Symbol 8. 

Sulphuret. (Chem.) Same as Sulphite, See SULPHUR- 
ous ACID. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen, (sŭl-fu-rèt'ičd.) or 
HYDROSCULPHURIC ACID. (Chem.) This acid (HS) is a pro- 
duct of the putrefaction of organic substances contain- 
ing sulphur, and is one of the causes of the sickening 
smell of drains, &c. Eggs, which contain a considerable 
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roportion of sulphur, evolve S. H. as soon as they 
n to change, and hence the association between 

- this gas and the “smell of rotten eggs.” The same smell 
is observed when a kettle boils over upon a coke or coal 
fire, the hydrogen liberated from the water combining 
with the sulphur present in the fuel. Hydro-sul- 
phuric acid is readily formed by heating a damp 
mixture of sulphur and wood charcoal, and may be 
obtained in large quantity by heating a mixture of 
equal weights of sulphur and tallow, the latter furnish- 
ing the hydrogen. This gas is at once distinguished 
from all others by its disgusting odor. It is one-fifth 
heavier than air (sp. gr. 11912). Its gaseous state is 
not permanent, but a pressure of 17 atmospheres is re- 
quired to reduce it to a colorless liquid, which congeals 
toa transparent solid at —122° F. Water absorbs about 
three times its volume of S. H.at the ordinary tempera- 
ture; both the gas and its solution are feebly acid to 
red litmus-paper. The is very combustible, burn- 
ing with a blue flame like that of sulphur, and yield- 
ing, as the chief products, water and sulphurous acid. 
This combustibility of S. H. is of the greatest impor- 
tance in those processes of chemical manufacture in 
which this gas is evolved (as in the preparation of am- 
moniacal salts from gas liquors), enabling it to be dis- 
posed of in the furnace instead of becoming a nuisance 
to the neighborhood. The gu causes fainting when 
inhaled in large quantity, and appears much to depress 
the vital energy when breathed for any length of time 
even in a diluted state. In ita action upon the metals 
and their oxides, it resembles hydrochloric acid and the 
other hydrogen acids. 

Sulphuric Acid, (sùl-fu'rik-.) (Chem.) Anhydrous 
S. A. (SO3), or, as it is sometimes called, S. anhydride, 
forms beautiful white needles like asbestos. Its affinity 
for water is very great, and when dropped into it it 
hisses like a red-hot iron. Its combination with water is 
called S. Acid or Oil of Vitriol ( HO. SOg), which is an oily 
colorless liquid, boiling at 620°5°, possessing a sp. gr. 
of 1°84; it has a very powerful affinity for water, and 
when exposed to the air absorbs moisture rapidly. On 
this account it is of great value in the laboratory as a 
desiccating agent for gases. When mixed suddenly with 
water, the temperature rises greatly, sometimes as much 
as 100°C. Its affinity for water is so great that it takes 
it from organic substances, such as wood, sugar, &c., in 
which it is supposed not to exist really formed but only 
initselements. Under the powerful influence of the acid, 
these unite and are withdrawn, liberating the carbon. A 
drop of strong S. A. left for a few minutes on almost any 
organic compound carbonizes it, leaving a charred stain. 
Oi of vitriol dissolves the anhydrous acid, forming 
what is known as fuming S. A. S. A. is the strongest 
known acid at ordinary temperatures, and it unites 
with all bases forming salts which are called sulphates. 
When added to salts of other acids it displaces them, 
taking possession of the base, except in the case of some 
perfectly insoluble compounds, such as certain silicates. 
At a high temperature, however, some other acids, such 
as silicic and boracic acids, appear stronger than S., as 
owing to their diminished volatility, they remain fixed 
at ee alas at which S. A. cannot exist uncom- 
bined. 

Sulphurous Acid, (siil’fir-is,) or DIOXIDE or SUL- 
PHUR. (Chem.) This acid (S03) is formed when sulphur 
is burnt in the air or in oxygen gas. It is a colorless 
heavy gas of a peculiar suffocating odor, more than 
twice as heavy as atmospheric air, and very soluble in 
water. When cooled in a powerful freezing mixture, or 
condensed under a pressure of three atmospheres, S. 
A. liquefies to a colorless mobile liquid of sp. gr. 1°45; 
under the ordinary atmospheric pressure this boils at 
14°. When cooled to —79°C., it solidifies to a white 
erystalline mass. S. A. has a considerable tendency to 
absorb oxygen, forming sulphuric acid. It is largely 
used as a bleaching ngent and as a disinfectant. S. A. 
unites with bases, forming a well-defined series of salts 
which are known as sulphites. 

Sultan, (sil’tdn.) [Arab.] A title of royalty among 
Mohammedan nations. It signifies a despotic ruler. 
The Grand S., or chief of the Turkish empire, is styled 
in his dominions the Sultandin, or protector of the 
faith, the Pudishah Islam, or Emperor of Islamism, and 
the Ztl-Uilah, or Shadow of God.—The title of S. was 
first assumed by Bayazid I., the chief of the Osmanlis, 
who reigned 1389-1403. 

Baumat, (shoo’mdk,) Sumac, or BaUMAO. (Bot.) See 

HUB. 

Sumatra, (s00-ma'trah,) an important island of the F. 
Archipelago, and, after Borneo, the largest in extent, 
lies bet. N. Lat. 6° aud S. Lat. 4°, and E. Lon. 96°-106°. 
It is separated from the Malacca peninsula by the 
straits of same name, and from Java on the S. by the 
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Straits of Sunda. It is of an oblong and tapering 
shape, and has an extreme length of 1,050 m., with a 
superficial area of 125,000 sq.m. The island is ‘nter- 
sected through its centre bya mountain-chain rising 
some 15,000 feet in maximum height, whence flow on 
either hand to the sea immense rivers, through wide 
and fertile plains, teeming with tropical vegetation. 
S. in the interior is divided into many petty native 
states, and has on her 8.W. coast the important settle- 
ments and seaports of Bencoolen, Padang, and Quedah, 
and on her E. shore that of Palembang. This island, 
discovered by the Portuguese in 1509, was partially set- 
tled by the Dutch in 1600, and by the English a year or 
two later. The latter people exchanged their setile- 
ments for the Dutch possessions in Malacca in 1825; 
and in 1871, the whole island became, by retrocession 
on the part of the Netherlands govt., a British colony. 
Pop. 2,415,000. 

Sumbawa, (s0om-baw’wah,) an island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, divided from Lombok by the Straits of 
Allass ; bet. S. Lat. 8° 4’-9° 2’, and E. Lon. 116° 50/-119° 
15’. Area, 6,838 sq.m. Pop. 100,000. 

Summer, — [A. S. sumer.) One of the four 
seasons of the year; beginning, in the northern hemi- 
sphere, when the sun enters Cancer, about the 21st of 
June, and continuing for three months; during which 
time the sun, being N. of the equator, renders this the 
hottest period of the year. In latitudes S. of the equa- 
tor just the opposite takes place, or, in other words, it 
is summer there when it is winter here. The summer 
quarter of the meteorologists consists of June, July, 
and August. 

Summit, (stim’mit,) in Colorado, a N.W. co., traversed 
E. by the Rocky Mts.; area, 18,500 sq.m ; C. Breckin- 
ridge.—In Ohio, a N.E. cO., area, 400 sq. m.; Capital, 
Akron.—In Utah, a N. county; area, 1,850 sq. m. 3; 


ip. 

Summons, (siim’miinz.) [From L. sub, up, and moneo, 
I warn.) (Law) Aw ng or citation to appear in 
court; or a written notification, sigued by the proper 
officer, to be served on a person, warning him to appear 
in court at a day specified, to answer to the demand 
of tho plaintiff. 

Sumner, CHARLES, (siim’niir,) a distinguished Ameri. 
can senator and statesman, B. at Boston, Mass., in 1811, 
graduated at Harvard Coll. in 1830, and commenced the 
practice of law in his native city, four years later. .In 
1850, a combination of Free-soilers and Democrats re- 
turned him to Congress, as successor to Daniel Webster, 
and in that body he soon became a man of mark as the 
leader of the Abolitionist party. He upposed the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill of 1854, and in 1&56 eloquently combated 
the aggressions made by pro-slavery agitators in Kane 
sas. In this speech, S. so excited the ire of the Hon. 
Preston Brooks of 8. C., that the latter made a personal 
assault upon him in the House, beating him so severely 
with a cane,as to keep him an invalid for over two 
— In 1859, in a speech in which he denounced “the 

rbarism of slavery,” he produced a great sensation; 
and in the following year supported Mr. Lincoln's can» 
didature for the Presidency. In March, 1861, he was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, a position he retained until 1871. Mr. S. acted 
as confidential adviser to Pres. Lincoln during the Civil 
War, and was author of the Freedmen’s Bureau bill. 
His last important speech, 1872, was an elaborate and 
eloquent, but exceedingly bitter, attack upon the ad- 
ministration of Pres. Grant. D. 1874. 

Sumner, in Tennessee, a N. co.; area, 600 sq. m.; O. 
Gallatin. Pop. 23,12. 

Sump, (stimp.) [Gr. sump] (Mining.) A pit sunk 
below the lowest workings of a mine. — ( Metall.) A cir- 
cular stune pit, lined with clay, used as a receptacle for 
the metal on its first fusion. 

Sumptuary Laws, (stim’tu-a-re.) [From L. sum 
tuarius, pertaining to expenses.) Those laws which, in 
extreme cases, have occasionally been made to restrain 
or limit the expenses of citizens in apparel, food, furni- 
ture,&c. S. L. are abridgments of personal liberty, and 
of very difficult execution. 

Sumter,Tsomas, (Sũ m“tũr,) an American Revolutionary 
general, B. in 8. Carolina, 1734, became in 1780 brigadier- 
general, and commander of a partisan corps of cavalry 
which gained numerous successes against the English. 
He was sent to Congress in 1792, made minister to Brazil 
in 1809, and entered the U. S. Senate in 1811. D. 1832. 

Sumter, in Alabama, a W. co., b. on Mississippi; area, 
§00 sq. miles; Capital, Livingston.—In Florida. a cen: 
tral oo.; Capital, Suniterville—In Georgia, a W S.W. 
co.; area, 590 sq. miles; Capital, Ameoricus.—In Scuth 
Carolina. an E. central dist.; area, 1,500 sg. miloss 
Capital, Sumterville. 

Sum ‘ter, (Fort,) in & Curolina, a forttication of 
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Charieston harbor, constructed on an artificial island, 
about midway between Forts Pinckney and Moultrie. 
After the seceasion of the State in Feb., 1861, Major 
Anderson, commanding the sea-defences of Charleston, 
after being summoned to surrender them to the State 
authorities, evacuated Forts Pinckney and Moultrie, 
and garrisoned Fort S. with a small body of about 100 
men. Upon this, the Confederate commander, viewing 
the proceeding as an overt act of hostility, opened fire 
upon the fort on the 12th April, and brought about its 
surrender on the day following. This affair proved the 
initiatory act of the Civil War. During the siege of 
Charleston, Fort S. was reduced to ruins by the fire of 
the Federal fleet; upon which tho Confederates erected 
a stronger work, and held the same against the Union 
arms for a period of 3 years; that is, till the capture of 
Charleston by Gen. Sherman enforced its surrender. 

Bun, (siin.) (Deriv. uncertain.) (Ast.) The central and 
controlling orb of the’ planetary system, the source of 
light and heat to this earth and all the other globes 
which form that system. This splendid luminary is 
96,000,000 of miles distant from the earth; a cannon- 
ball travelling at a uniform velocity of 1,600 feet ina 
second, would require ten years to reach it from the 
earth. Its diameter is 892,000 miles; its mass is 354,936 
times that of the earth, and 800 times greater than the 
aggregate of the masses of all the planets and satel- 
lites; ita density is about one-fourth that of the earth; 
a body which, at the earth's surface, would weigh one 
pound, would on that of the sun weigh 27-9 lbs.; and an 
ordinary man would be crushed to atoms by his own 
weight. The sun revolves on its axis in about 25 days; 
which is ascertained by means of the spots or maculz 
on his surface; and his equator is inclined to the ecliptic 
at an angle of about 7° 20’. The spots are subject to 
change; they vanish and reappear: one has been ‘ob- 
served covering an area of 1,520 millions of sq. m., that 
is, a space thirty times greater than the whole surface 
of the earth. There are several hypotheses regarding 
them, but none which is satisfactory. Some imagine 
that the luminous atmosphere of the sun is at a great 
distance from its mass; and that the calorific rays are 
so intercepted by clouds as to render it habitable; but 
there can be little doubt that a most intense heat pre- 
vails at its surface. It is also supposed that the heat 
and light constantly passing off may gradually diminish 
its bulk. It is highly probable that the sun has a proper 
motion in space, though some centuries of observation 
may be required to detect its laws. Astronomers have 
lately seen reason to think that the mean distance of 
the earth from the sun is not so great by four millions 
of miles as was formerly supposed. This distance is 
now put down at 91,328,000 miles. Various other nu- 
merical changes become necessary. Thus the circum- 
ference of the earth’s orbit becomes 599,194,000 miles; 
and her mean hourly velocity 65,460 miles. The diameter 
of the sun is 850,100 miles. The numerical expressions 
for the distances, velocities, and dimensions of all the 
other planetary bodies will require corresponding cor- 
rection. The fucule of the sun are bright streaks com- 
monly seen in the neighborhood of spots which are 
approaching the sun's limb. Secchi says, that though 
they uppear bright in this position, they are not in 
reality brighter than the centre of the sun. The same 
eminent solar observer believes them to be immense 
waves of matter indicating the disturbance to which 
the formation of a spot is due. Messrs. De La Rue, 
Stewart, and Loéwy, consider the facula as probably 
consisting of solid or liquid bodies slowly subsiding in 
a gaseuns medium. From their falling behind the spots 
it is inferred that they were originally lifted above the 
general level, and in the process fell behind because 
coming into regions of more rapid rotation. 

Sunbury, (sin’bir-e,) in Pennsylvania, a town, C. of 
Northumberland co., on the Susquehanna, 56 m. N. of 
Harrisburg. It is largely interested in the coal ship- 
ping-trade. 

Sunda Islands, (The,) (siin’dah,) the name some- 
times bestowed on the cluster of islands which surround 
the Sea of Java in the Eastern Archipelago. They 
form two divisions: the Greater and the Lesser. The 
first include Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and Celebes: the 
second comprise the chain of small islands stretching 
from Java E. as far as Papua. 

Bunday, (siin'da,) the first day of the week, called also 
the Lord’s day, in memory of the resurrection of Christ; 
and the Sibbath-day, because substituted, in the Chris- 
tian worship, for the Sabbath, or day of rest, in the old 
dispensation. This substitution was first decreed by 
Constantine the Great, A. D. 321, before whose time both 
the old and new Sabbath were observed by Christians. 
See SABBATH. 
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Sanderbu (The, ) (etin'dir-diinds.) See Ganenn, 

Sanderiand, (siin'diir-ldnd,) a prosperous boro 
and seaport of England, co. Durham, on the Wear, 
miles N.E. of the city of Durham. It exports immense 
quantities of coal, and is largely interested in irom 
shipbuilding. Pup. 98,335. 

Sumn’-dew, (-di.) (Hot.) See DROSERACEAM. 

Sun-dial. See Dit. 

Sun‘fish. (Zodl.) See GYMNODONTIDÆ, and AURELINA. 

Sun’‘flower. (Bot.) See HELIANTHUS. 

Sun’flower, in Mississippi, a W.N.W. co., drained by a 
river of same name; area, 1,000 sq. miles; C. McNutt. 
Pop. 5,015. 

Saunn’-hemp. (Bot) See CROTALARIA. 

Sunstroke, (siin’strok.) (Med.) A disease affecting 
those who are exposed to the direct beams of a hot sun, 
particularly during any labor or active exercise. The 
nature of this complaint is pot well understood. Ao- 
cording to some, it is a sort of apoplexy, while others 
hold that it is more of the nature of concussion. 

Super, (soo’piir.) [(Lat.] (Chem.) A prefix used with 
many words, denoting an excess ; as, supersulphate of 
potash, in which there is an excess of sulphuric acid. 

Supercargo, (-kalr'ge.) (Naut.) A person in a mer- 
chant’s ship appointed to manage the sales and super- 
intend all the commercial concerns of the voyage. 

Superdominant, (-dém’e-ncnt.) (Mus.) The sixth 
of the key in the descending scale. 

Supererogation, (-¢r-0-ga'shiin.) (From L. super, 
besides, and errogatio, a distributing.) ( Theol.) In the 
Roman Catholic Church, a term denominative of such 
good works as a person performs in excess of his 
bounden duty. 

Superficies, (-fish’éz.) [From L. super, and facies, 
face.} The surface or external face of any thing or 
body ; as, the superficies of a plane. 

Superior, (Lake.) the largest and most westerly of 
the great chain of N. American lakes, is of a nearl 
triangular form, and extends bet. N. Lat. 46° 30-499, 
and W. Lon. 85°-02° 20. Length, 360 m.; avera 
breadth, 80 m.; estim. area, 28,600 sq.m. The St. Lou 
at its S.W. extremity, is the only considerable one 
among the numerous streams which empty into its 
waters. Its mean depth is abt. 900 ft., and its surface 
stands at abt. 640 ft. above the level of the Atlantic. Of 
its many large and umbragevus islands, the principal 
one is Isle Royal. Lake S. discharges its surplus waters 
by the St. Mary's River into lakes Michigan and Huron. 
Its coasts are bold and rocky, and exceptionally rich in 
minerals; copper, lead, and hematite being mined in 
vast quantities in the regions on its S.W. or American 
side. 

Superlative, (-pir'la-tiv.) [From L. superiativus.] 
(Gram.) The name usually given to the third or highest 
degree of comparison ; formed in the Teutonic languages 
by the addition of * est.” 

Puprrposiiion, (-po-zish'ùn.) [From L. euperpono, I 
piace over.] (Geol.) A lying or being situated upon or 
above something. 

Supersedeas, (-se’deds.) [L.] (Law.) A writ or 
command to suepend the powers of an officer in certain 
cases, to stay proceedings, aud in certain cases to dis- 
charge prisoners. 

Superstructure, (-strikt'yiir.) [From L. superstruo, 
I build upon.) (Arch.) Any kind of building raised on 
a foundation or basis; the word being used to distin- 
guish what is erected on a wall or foundation, from the 
foundation itself. 

Supertonic, (-fén'tk.) (Mus.) The second note, or 
that which is above the key-note. 

Super-vo'lute. (/ot.) Denoting a plaited and con- 
volute arrangement in the bud. 

Supinators, (su-pin-a’tiirz.) (From L. supino, I put 
anything on its back.] (Anat.) Two muscles of the 
arm; the one called the S. longus, the other the & 
brevis, both serving to turn the palm of the hand up- 
wards. 

Sup’per, (The Lord’s.) (Theol.) See EccHarist. 

Supplement, (stip’ple-méni.) [From L. supplementum, 
a filling up.) (Zit.) An addition or appendix made to 
a book or writing, by which itis rendered more full and 
complete; as, the Supplement to Zella Encyclopedia, — 
(Geom.) The S. of un arc is the number of degrees of 
which it is deficient in order to make of it an entire semi- 
circle; in the same manner that a complement denotes 
what an arc is short of to become a quadrant. Twosup- 
plemental angles brought together are tantamount te 
right angles. 

Supplies, (stip-pliz’,) pl. of SUPPLY. ( Pol. Econ.) Grants 
of the public money voted by Congress or other legis- 
lative body to meet the public expenditure for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 
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a saddle or rug and beneath the horse’s belly, so as to 
keep the saddle, &c., in its place. — ( Ecol.) The girdle 
with which a cassock is secured round the waist. 

Surcoat, (sŭr’kõt.) [0. Fr. surcot.) In the Middle Agea, 
the external tunic of a knight, worn over his armor; 
also, the outer tunic or gown of a civilian. 

Surd, — [From Lat. surdus, indistinct.] (Arith. 
and Alg.) magnitude not expressible by rational 
numbers; thus the square roots of 2 surds cannot be ex- 
pressed exactly by ordinary notations, and are repre- 
sented by prefixing the radical sign, as y8, the square 
root of 8. They are termed also, irrational or incommen- 
surable quantities. —(Gram.) A term expressive of such 
letters as are atonic or without aspirant sound, as $, f, 
p, compared with z, v, b, which are sonant or vocal. 

Surety, (shoor’te.) [Fr. sureté.) (Zaw.) One who en- 
ters in a bond or recognizance to answer for another's 
appearance in court, for his payment of debt, or for the 
performance of some act, and who, in case of the prin- 
cipal’s failure, is compellable to pay the penalty, debt, 
or damages. 


subpositum, a placing under.] (Med.) A pill or bolus | Surf, (stirf,) the awell of the sea which bursts upon the 


introduced into the rectum, where it gradually dis- 
solves. Opium is sometimes usefully applied in this 
way to allay irritation of the bladder and the neighbor- 
ing parts. 

Su ppu ration, (stip-pu-ra‘shiin.) [From L. suppuratio.] 
(Aled.) The process of generating purulent matter, or 
ef forming pus, as in a wound or abscess. Also the 
matter generated by S. 

Supra, (soo'prah.) [A form of super, q. v.) A Latin 
preposition employed as a prefix to certain English 
words, to convey the force or meaning of above, beyond, 
over. 

Supralapsarian, (-ldp-sa’re-dn.) (Theol.) One who 
maintains that Gud, antecedent to the fall of man, de- 
creed the apostasy and all its consequences, determin- 
ing to save some and condemn others, and that in all he 
does he considers his own glory only. 

Sapreme Court, (s00-prem’.) (Amer, Law.) The Con- 
stitution of the U. States directs that the judicial 
power of the U. States shall be vested in one S. court, 
and in such inferior courts as Congress may, from time 
to time, ordain and establish. The judges of the S. 
C. are appointed by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Senate. They hold their office during 
good behavior. They consist of a chief justice and nine 
associate judges. Six judges are required to make a 
quorum. The S. court is holden at the city of Wash- 
ington. Its jurisdiction is either original or appellate, 
civil or criminal. It has exclusive jurisdiction of all con- 
troversies of a civi] nature when a State is a party, ex- 
cept between a State and its citizens, and except, also, 
between a State and citizens of other States, or aliens, 
in which latter case it has original, but not exclusive, 
jurisdiction. The S. court has also the power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus, scire facias, and all other writs 
not especially provided for by statute, which may be 
necessary fur the exercise of its jurisdiction and agreea- 
ble to the principles and usages of law ; and the justices 
have, individually, the power to grant writs of habeas 
corpus, of no exeal, and of injunction. The & court 
exercises appellate jurisdiction by writ of error from 
the final judgment of the circuit courta, of the district 
courts- exercising the powers of circuit courts, and of 
the superior courts of the territories exercising the 
powers of circuit courts in certain cases. It has also 
jurisdiction by writ of error from the final judgments 
and decrees of the highest courts of law or equity ina 
State, in the cases provided for by the 25th section of 
the act of Sept. 24, 1789. It has jurisdiction by appeal 
from the final decrees of the circuit courts, and of the 
district courts exercising the powers of circuit courts 
in certain cuses.— In nearly all the States there is also 
acourt of superior jurisdiction called S. court, but in 
ene or two there is a court of appellate jurisdiction 
from the supreme court. 

Surabaya. or Sourabaya, (s00-rah-bai’ah,) a fortif. 
seaport on the N.E. coast of the island of Java, C. of a 
Dutch p. of same name, on the straits between Java 
and Madura; S. Lat. 79 12’ 30”, E. Lon. 112° 4 7”. It 
is well built, and carries on an active trade. Pop. 125,000. 

Surat, (soo-rdt’,) a fortif. commercial city and seaport 
of India, C. of a dist. of same name, pres. Bombay, on 
the Taptee, 150 m. N. of Bombay. It ships immense 
quantities of cotton, of a variety known by the com- 
mercial name of Surats. . 95,000. 

Surbase, (siir’bas.) [Fr.] (Arch.) The upper mould- 
ings or cornice of a pedestal. A surbased arch is an 
arch which rises less than half the breadth of the open- 
ing above the level of the springing. 

Burcingle, (sir-sing’gl.) (From L. supra, above, and 
singulum, a waist-belt.| A girth or band passing over 


shore, or against any rock that lies near the surface of 
the sea. A surge is a great wave rolling above the gen- 
eral surface of the water. 

Surgeon, (sirjin.) (From O. Fr. chirurgem.) One 
professionally engaged in the art and practice of sur- 

ery. — S.-dentist, a surgeon who exclusively attends to 
diseases of the teeth and gums.—(Zodl.) See TEU- 
THIDZ. 

Surgery, (sir‘jir-e.) (Corrupted from chirurgery — 
Gr. cheir, the hand, and ergon, a work.) That branch 
of medical science which is concerned with the cure of 
disease, or the prevention of the ill effects arising from 
injury to the human body by means of operations per- 
formed by hand assisted by suitable inxtrumeuts. 
Recent important advances have been made in the art 
of surgery, through the use of antiseptic appliances 
and the extension of anatomical and physiological 
knowledge Tumors are removed from the brain, and 
daring excursions made into the interior of the body, 
with a large percentage of success, many of which 
would have insured death under old methods. 

Surinam, (s00-re-ndm’,) a river of 8. America, im 
Dutch Guiana, which colony it intersects and occasion- 
ally gives its name to. It empties intd the Atlantic 
after a N. course of 300 m., the greater part of which 
is navigable by small vessels. — Dutch Guiana is inter- 
mediate, both in size and position, between British and 
French Guiana. It extends between N. Lat. 2° and 0°, 
and W. Lon. 53° and 57°, having E. French Guiana, 
from which it is separated by the Murony; 8. Brazil; 
W. the Corentyn, which divides it from British Guiana; 
and N. the Atlantic. Length, N. to S.,250 m.; average 
breadth, about 155 m. Area, about 38,500 sq.m. Desc. 
The physical geography, climate, and productions of 
Dutch Guiana are pretty much the same as British 
Guiana. C. Paramaribo. Pup. 50,341. 

Surname, (siir’ndm.) [From L. super, and nomen, 
name.) The distinctive name or appellation supple- 
menting the baptismal or Christian name. 

Surplice, (sir’plis.) (From L. super, and pellicius, 
made of skins.) (Eccl.) The long wide over-garment 
with wide sleeves, worn by officiating ministers in the 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches. 

| Surrender, (stir-rcn’dir.) [From O. Fr. surrendre, to 
give up] (ZLaw.) The yielding wp of a principal into 
legal custody by his bail or surety. — A deed testifying 
that the tenant for life or years of lands, &c., yields up 
his estate to him that has the immediate estate in re- 
mainder or reversion. — Iuter. Law.) Same as EXTRA- 
DITION, q. v. 
Surrey, — a S.co. of England, b. N. by Middle- 
| sex, Bucks, and Berkshire, and S. by Sussex; area, 
| 759 sq.m.; C. Guildford. Pop. 1,090,270. 

Surrogate, (siir’ro-git.) (From L. surrogatus, substi- 
tuted.] (Civil Law.) A deputy, or person substituted 
for another. The word is must commonly used as the 
title of a bishop's chancellor. 

Surry, (siir’re,) in N. Qurolina, a N.W. co.; area, 530 
square miles; Capital, Rockford.—In Virginia, a S E. 
county; area, 340 square miles; Capital Surry Court- 
House. 

Surveying. (stir-va’ing.) [From O. Fr. eurroir, to 
overlook.] The art of measuring land, laying duwn its 
dimensions upon paper, and finding its content or area. 
It is of two kinds, land S. and marine S.: the former 
having generally in view the measure or contents of 
certain tracts of land, and the latter the position of 
beacons, towers, shoals, coasts, &c. Those extensive 
operations which have for their object the determina- 
tion of the latitude and longitude of places, and the 
length of territorial arcs in different latitudes, also fall 
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under the general term S.. though they are uently 
called trigonometrical S. The operations of the sur- 
veyor are carried on by means of various instruments, 
such as the theodolite, the chain, &c., and he requires 
an acquaintance with practical geometry, trigonometry, 
the methods of calculation, &c. 

Surveyor-general, (stir-va'tir-.) (Pol) In the U. 
States, a govt. functionary who directs the survey of 
territorial public lands. 

Survivorship, (stir-vie'tir-ship.) [From Fr. survirre.] 
(Law.) The right of a person who possesses a joint in- 
terest in an estate of entering upon the entirety of it 
upon the demise of the co-occupier. — ( Assurance.) A 
reversionary benefit in the form of a life-annuity, de- 
pendent for its acquisition by a certain party upon his 
surviving that person or those persons upon whose lives 
it has been assured. 

Sasa, (soo’sah,) or $0084, a seaport of N. Africa, regency 
of Tunis, 40 m. 8. of Hammamet. Pop. 10,000. 

Busa. (Shushan, in Daniel, Esther, &c., derived by some 
from shoshan, a lily.) (Ane. Geog.) An ancient city of 
Persia, probably the modern Sus or Shusn, in Lat. 32° 
10’ N., and Lon. 48° 26’ E., situated between the Chap- 
ses or Eulæus (Ulat in Danicl) and the Shapur, an- 
ciently the capital of Susiana (the Elam of Scripture, 
mod. Khuzistan). It is supposed to have existed as carly 
as B. C. 600. It was the capital of Susiana, q. v., and was 
taken, with all its treasures, by Alexander ITI., B.c. 331. 
The seat of government was transferred from Babylon 
to S.B.c. 330. Antigonus took S. B. o. 315. 

Sasa, (soo’zah,) (anc. Sgusium,] a town of N. Italy, in 
Piedmont, 37 m. W. of Turin, on the Dora-Ripaira, at the 
—— of the two routes across the Alps by Monts 

enis and Genevre. Pop. 5,000. 

Susannah and the Elders, (s00-ztin'nah.) (Script.) 
The title of an apocryphal addition to the Book of Dan- 
fel. It relates how S., the wife of Joiachim, and daugh- 
ter of Hilkiah, celebrated alike for her beauty and her 
virtue, was falsely accused of adultery by certain “ lov- 
ers” whose advances she had spurned ; and how, being 
condemned to death on their evidence, she was saved by 
the wise Daniel, who tore the mask from her enemies, 
and caused them to experience the fate they had de- 
signed for her. 

Suspension, (-pén’shiz.) [From L. suspensus, an inter- 
rupting.] (Zaw.) Prevention, interruption, or privation 
of operative action ; as, the S. of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
— ( Mil., dc.) Temporary removal from the exercise of 
certain rights or functions, usnally intended as a puni- 
tive measure ; as, the S. of an officer from duty.— ( Rhet.) 
A keeping of the hearer in doubt and in attentive ex- 
pectation of what is to follow, or what is to be the in- 

- ference or conclusion from the arguments or premises. 
—( Mus.) The act of reproducing in a chord some note or 
notes which have occurred in the chord immediately 
preceding. — S. Bridge. (Civ. Eng.) See BRIDGE. — S. of 
Arms. See ARMISTICE and Truce. — Points of S. ( Mech.) 
Those points in the axis or beam of a balance to which 
the weights are applied, or from which they are sus- 
pended. 

poepenser (-pén’siir.) [Same deriv.] (Surg.) A truss 
to hold the scrotum in a state of suspension, in cases of 
hernia or rupture. 

Susquehanna, (stis-kwe-hdn'nah,) a river of the U. 
States, taking its rise in New York State, in Canandai- 
gua and Otsego cos., and passing through Pennsylvania 
till its embouchure into Chesapeake Bay, at Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, after a devious course of 400 m. 
through a meuntaijnous and picturesque country. Its 
chief afluents are the Tioga and Juniata. — In m- 
sylvania, a N.N.E. county; area, 800 sq. miles; Capital, 
Montrose. 

Sussex, (siis'séks,) a S. maritime English co., b. 8. by 
the English Channel ; area, 1,426 sq. m. This co. is cele- 
brated for its superior breeds of sheep and cattle. Caps. 
Chichester and Lewes. . 417,407. 

Sus‘sex, in Delaware, a 8. co., washed by Delaware 
Bay; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. Georgetown. 

—In New Jersey, a N. co., intersected N.W. by the 
Blue Mts.; area, 600 sq. nf.; C. Newton. 

— In Virginia, a 8.8.E. co.; area, 400 sq. m.; Č. Sussex 
Ceurt-House. 

Sutherland, (stith’tir-ldnd,) a N. co. of Scotland, b. 
N.and W. by the Atlantic Ocean; area, 1,754 sq. m.; 
C. Dornoch. Pop. 23,686. 

Suatlej. (sootléj,) a river of N.W. India, rising in Thibet, 
in abt. N. Lat. 30° 8’, E. Lon. 81° 53’, and, ing 
through the Punjab, falls into the Chenab near Bha- 
wulpoor, after a S. course of nearly 1,000 m. 

Suattee, (sit-té’.) [From Sans. sati, pure.) The act of 
sacrifice by which a Hindoo widow immolates herself 
on the funeral pile of her husband. Though none of 
the sacred books of the Mindoos absolutely command 
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the &, they speak of it as highly meritorious, and the 
means of obtaining eternal beatitude. It is believed 
also to render the husband and his ancestors happy, and 
to purify him from all offences, even if he had killed a 
Brahmin. Since the year 1756, when the British power 
in India became firmly established, upwards of 0,000 
Hindoo widows have thus been sacrificed. On one occae 
sion seventy-eight widows of a rajah were burned with 
hie body. The institution has been suppressed by Lord 
William Bentinck in 1829. 

Sutter, (sil‘tir,) in California, a N.co. ; area, 500 8q. m.; 
C. Yuba City. 

Suture, (sit’yoor.) [Ecom Lat. sutura, a seam.] (Anat.) 
The union of bones by means of dentiform margins: as 
is the case with the bones of the skull. — (Surg.) The 
making the parts of a wound cohere by means of 
stitches. s 

Suwarrow, or Souvaroff, ALEXANDER VASILIE- 
vitcH (Count RYMNIK8SKI and PRINCE ITALIYSEI,) (s00- 
vo'rof.) a Russian generalissimo, B. in Finland, of Swe- 
dish extraction, in 1729. After serving his apprentice- 
ship to arms in the Seven Years’ War, he comman 
an army sent agninst the Turks, and gained the battle 
of Rymnik, in 1789. In 1794 he suppressed an insur- 
rection in Poland under circumstances of gross cruelty; 
and, five years later, was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the Russian and Austrian armies allied against 
the French in Italy. where he defeated the latter at 
Trebia and at Novi, 1799. D. 1800. 

Suzerain, (s00’ctir-dn.) [Fr.] A feudal lord. According. 
to the feudal system, as developed in Northern Europe, 
every owner of Allodial (q. v.) lands was compelled to 
acknowledge himself the vassal of a &, and do ho 
to him for his lands. The term was applied leas to the 
king than to his vassals, who had sub-vassals holding 
of them. y 

Swallow, (avcdl'lo.) (Zotl.) See HIRUNDINIDE. 

Swallowing, (swdl’lo-ing.) (Physiol.) Deglutition, or 
the act by which substanees are passed from the mouth 
into the stomach, through the pharynx and cesophagus. 
It is one of a complicated character, and requires the aid 
of a considerable number of muscles; the first a 
being voluntary, the remainder executed under spi 
and involuntary nervous influence. 

Swamp, (scdmp.) ſa. S.] Wet and spongy land in low 
situations, but not usually covered with water, It 
differs from bog and marsh, in producing trees and 
shrubs, while the latter produce only herbage and 
mosses. 

Swan, (swdn.) [A.8.] (Zodl.) See Cyanus. 

Swan River, a considerable stream of W. Australia, 
taking its rise in 8, Lat. 32° 30’, E. Lon. 117°, and fall- 
ing into the Indian Ocean in Melville Bay, in 8. Lat. 
32°, E. Lon. 115° 42’. It formerly gave its name to an 
English colony settled in 1829, and now called Western 
Australia, 

Swansea, (modn’ze,) a manuf. borough and seaport of 
England, in N. Wales, co. Glamorgan, on the Towy, 28 
m. 8.8.W. of Merthyr-Tydvil. It exports vast quanti- 
ties of coal, and is the chief centre of the copper- and 
tin-smelting interests of the kingdom. Pop. 51,720 

Swash’-letters, (swdsh-.) (Typog.) Letters of an an- 
tique form of type with their terminations jutting out 
beyond the usual level of the shank; as, for example, 


J. N. 

Sweating - sickness, (swčl'ing.) (Med.) An ex- 
tremely fatal epidemical] disorder, which ravaged Eu- 
rope, and especially England, in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. It appears to be allied to the worst form of 
cholera, and to bear a close relation to malignant con- 
gestive fever. 

Sweden, (scé/d'n,) an extensive country of N. Europe, 
occupying the E.and larger portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and forming with its W. neighbor, Norway, 
the united Kingdom of Sweden and Norway; bet. N. 
Lat. 55° 20’-69°, E. Lon. 11° 18’ 30-249 13’. S.is b. N. 
by Finmark ; N.E. by Russian Lapland; E. by the Gulf 
of Bothnia, separating it from Finland; S.E. and 8. by 
the Baltic; 8.W. by the Sound and Cattegat, dividing it 
from Denmark; and W. by Norway. Its length, N. te 
8., may be taken at 950 m.; and the mean breadth at 
190 m. Area, 170,516 sq.m. Its line of coast, which is 
much indented with flords and bays, is some 1,400 m. in 
extent. The greater part of the surface is of a moun- 
tainous and rugged character, with intervening fertile 
valleys, and well-watered plains. The W. frontier for 
several hundred miles is marked by the Kiolen chain 
or Scandinavian Mts., spurs of which radiate in all di- 
reotions E. into the centre of the kingdom. Nearly one- 
tenth of the superficial area of S. is occupied by lakes, 
the principal of them being those of Wener, Malar, 
Wetter, Storsg, Stor, and Stora Lulea. Rivers are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, though not any of great size exist. 
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Pheir waters abound with fish. and, with a few exce 
tions, they all empty into the Gulf of Bothnia. The N. 
and central dists. of the kingdom are mining regions, S. 
being a conntry exceptionally rich in mineral products. 
Copper, iron producing the finest steel, lead, nickel, 
ginc, cobalt, alum, sulphur, porphyry, marble, and coal 
—are found in more or less abundance; consequently, 
mining and metallurgical industry forms one of the 
main sources of the natural wealth. The S. parts of the 
country are chiefly agricultural in their productive 
features; the climate being favorable to the growth of 
cereals. Besides the latter, flax, hemp, hops, potatoes, 
bardy fruits, &c., are grown in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy the home demand. The forests are very exten- 
sive, covering nearly one half of the surface of the 
country, and consisting chiefly of pine, birch, and fir; 
these are of greut importance, as supplying not only 
itch and tar, but also fuel. S. is politically divided 
faio 25 lan, or governments, and has for its main cen- 
tres of wealth, trade, and pop., the: cities and towns of 
Stockholm (the cap.), Gothenburg, Malmö, Norrköping, 
Carlscrona, Gefle, Upsal, Jönköping, and Lund. The 
only Swedish colony is the small island of St. Bartholo- 
mew in the West Indies. The govt. is a constitutional 
monarchy, with extraordinary powers vested in the 
king, who is assisted by a council of ministers. The 
Diet, or legislature, consists of two chambers or estates, 
both elected by the people, but representing different 
interests. The Norwegian parliament, or Storthing, 
acts quite independently of the Swedish diet, and in all 
matters of home and domestic polity, a distinct autono- 
my exists for each country. (See Norway). The Luther- 
an is the form of established religion, and to it belong 
four-fifths of the inhab. Education is well cared for, 
and is very generally diffused; the leading universities 
are these of Upsal and Lund. In 1871,tbe regular army 
consisted of 124,807 men, supplemented by volunteer 
rifle corps owning a numerical strength of 42,000 men. 
In the same year, the Swedish navy was composed of 
31 steamers, aggregating 3,332 horse-power, and carry- 
ing 142 guns; 15 sailing-vessels, 190 guns; and 62 
smaller craft (including 3 ironclads) mounting 87 guns, 
besides 137 gunboats proper. This naval force is manned 
by a personnel of 34,568 seamen and marines. Auxiliary 
to the navy, a strong const-guard service is embodied. 
The chief articles of export comprise cattle, grain, iron, 
timber, metals, hemp, coarse linens, leather, furs, pitch, 
tar, 4c. Asa manufacturing country, S. produces wool- 
len and cotton goods, machinery, paper, sugar, tobacco, 
&c.; shipbuilding is also a leading item of mechanical 
industry. At the close of the year 1869, there were 
1,143 m. of railroad in working operation, together with 
275 m. of telegraph lines. — Prior to the 13th cent., 
. consisted of the two kingdoms of Gothland and Swea- 
Jand, which, after being united in one dynastic line 
that fell under the sway of Margaret of Denmark in 
: 1897, became an homogeneous and independent mon- 
archy under Gustavus Vasa in 1521. The Vasa dynasty 
was dethroned in 1809, and after the annexation of Nor- 
way in 1814, the united crown was conferred in 1818 on 
fhe French marshal Bernadotte, who bad been elected 
crown-prince in 1810. His successors have continued 
to gevema, with eminent wisdom and popularity. His 
grandson Charles XV. died in Sept., 1872, leaving the 
crown to Oscar II., the present king. P pulation (ex- 

clusive of Norway ) 4,429,713. 

Swedenborg, EMMANUEL, (swe'den-bdrg,) jorlginally 


SwWEDbORG,] an eminent Swedish natural philosopher |- 


and theosophist, B. at Stockholm, in 1688. He gradu- 
ated as doctor of philosophy at Upsal University in 
1710, and after a course of foreign travel, became under 
.Charles XII. a military engineer, and in 1716 assessor 
of the Board of Mines. After occupying himself with 
the pursuits of physical science, he resigned his asses- 
sorship in 1747, and turned his mind toward spiritual- 
ism, becoming the founder of a sect of religionists 
which have spread over many countries both in the Old 
and New World. The doctrines taught by S. are based 
‘upon a presumed analogy between spiritual and natu- 
ral things, and are pregnant of mysticism. He cop- 
i sidered Christ as the one God in whom is centred t 
Divine Trinity, and insisted on the necessity for keep- 
ing the holy commandments, in which is included the 
rformance of every duty. His principal works are 
. Ihe Apocalypse Revealed (1766); and The True Christian 
Keli AA D. in London, 1772. The sect he insti- 
tuted style their establishment the Church of New Jeru- 
salem, and their religious tenets are known by the world 
at large as Swedenborgianism. They have in the U. 
Stetes abt. 70 ministers, and 90 societies including abt. 
56,009 members. 
@wedenbor’gian. (Eccl. Hist.) See SWEDENBORG. 
Bweepstaken, (swép’stdks.) (Sports.) In horse-racing, 


‘Swell, (swél.) [From Icel. svella, to espana 
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the entire stakes ‘at risk, to be carried off by the win- 
ning animal. 
Sweetbread, (-bréd.) (Cookery.) The pancreas of a 
calf prepared and served for fvod. 
Sweet'-gale. (Bot.) See MYRICACEs. 
Sweet Pea, (pe.) (Bot.) See LATHYRUS. 
Sweet- epper Bush. (Bot.) See CLETHRA. 
Sweet Potato. (Bol.) See BATATAS. 
Sweet’-rush, or Sweet-flag. (Bot.) See Acorus. 
Sweet-wil'liam. (Bot.) See DIANTHUS. 
(Naut.) 


The heaving motion caused by a succession of waves or 
billows; when coming after a gale or storm, such per- 
turbation of the sea is termed a ground-swell.— ( Mus.) A 
gradual increase and decrease of the crescendo and di- 
minuendo respectively :— marked in musical scores 
thus: — >, 

Swell’-fish. (Zotl.) See GYMNODONTIDÆ. 

Sweyn I., (swdn,) or Suexo, king of Denmark and of 
the greater part of England, 986-1014. — S. II., king of 
Denmark, 1047-1076. 

Swietenia, (swe-ta’ne-ah.) ( Bot.) A gen. of the 0. Cedre- 
laceæ, consisting of only one species, Mahagoni, which 
yields the timber known as the Mahogany of commerce. 
It is a stately tree, principally met with in Central 
America and Mexico, growing upon rocky soil. The 
bark is considered a febrifuge, and the seeds prepared 
with oil were used by the ancient Aztecs, as they are by 
the modern Mexicans, as a cosmetic, under the names of 
Pepitos del Sopilote, Zopilotl, or Tzontecomatl. The timber 
is largely employed in making household furniture. 

Swift, (swift.) (Zoöl.) Seo CYPSELIDÆ. 

Swift, JonaTHAN, an eminent divine and humoristic 
author, was B. in Dublin in 1667, and received his edu- 
cation at Trinity Coll., in that city. After graduating 
there, he filled for some time the position of secretary 
to Sir William Temple, and taking his M.A. degree at 
Oxford in 1692, entered boly orders. In 1700 he be- 
came rector of Laracor, a living in the co. Meath, Ire- 
land, embarked upon authorship, and, taking up his 
residence in London, rose high among the literati of 
his time. S. changed his politics as he changed his 
wig; and, after having published a pamphlet entitled 
The Conduct of the Allies (1712), in which he urged the 
abandonment of the war against France, was rewarded 
therefor by govt. with the deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin. In 1716, after a liaison with Esther Vanhomrigh, 
the ‘“ Vanessa ” of his pen, he secretly married in 1716 
her rival Esther Johnson, whom he hascelebrated under 
the name of “ Stella.” D. 1745. —S&.’s writings deservedly 
hold a high place in literature. His wit and humor, 
though somewhat coarse after the manner of his day, 
possess a pungency of flavor that has been compared with 
that of dry champagne. His powers of description were 
only equalled by Defoe among his contemporaries. As 
a political lampooner, S. was amazimgly skilful, and 
bitingly sarcastic. His masterpiece is usually accounted 
to be The Tale of a Tub, than which nothing can be fuller 
of dry, quaint, pointed humor — not even the pages of 
Rabelais. Among his other notable productions may 
be cited The Battle of the Books, and that perennial 
sermon in burlesque, the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver. 

Swimming, (swim’ming,) or NaTATION. The progres- 
sive motion of an animal body in water. A large pro- 
portion of the animal tribes are furnished with a greater 
or less capacity for S. Fishes are whoMy adapted to it; 
amphibious creatures, as much, if not more, as to 
walking; web-footed birds pass a considerable part of 
their existence upon the surface of the water, and many 
of them occasionally make their way beneath it. The 
same may be said of innumerable species of insects; and 
all quadrupeds are at least capable of preserving their 
lives, if accident immerses them in this element, while 
some resort to it with peculiar readiness. Man alone 
is incapable of S. without learning to do so as an art. 
The reason of this peculiar inability of the human race 
is attributed to the construction of the body, and es- 
pecially of the head, from which results a situation of 
the centre of gravity wholly different from that in 
quadrupeds. Of man, the head with respect to the 
body, and compared with the heads of other animals as 
proportioned to their bodies, is singularly heavy; a 
quality occasioned by the larger quantity of flesh, bones, 
and brain with which it is furnished, and the absence 
of those sinuses or cavities which, like air-bladders, 
lighten that of other animals. The head of a man, 
therefore, sinks by its own gravity; and, thus exposing 
the’ body to fill with water, causes him to drown. 
Brutes, on the other hand, are able to keep their nos- 
trils above water with facility, and, thes respiring 
freely, are, on the principles of statics, out of danger. 
Brom these observations it will follow, that the art of 
S., which can be acquired by exercise only, chiefly con- 
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sists in keeping the head above water: and that the 
hands and feet are to be used as oars and in 
guiding the course of the vessel. With proper man- 
agement the human body is capable of flouting, as its 
specific gravity is, in reality, less than that of water. 

Swim’ming-birds. (Zovl.) See NATATORES. 

Swine, (swin.) (A. 8. swin.) (Zodl.) The common col- 
lective name of domestic animals of the gen. Suide, q. v. 

Bwinemtinde, (svo-ne-moond’,) a seaport of Prussia, 
p. Pomerania, on the Swine, 36 m. N. of Stettin, of 
which town it forms the commercial harbor. Pop. 6,617. 

Swing, (swing.) [From A. 8. swengan. — A 
ship lying at anchor is said to swing when she alters 
her position with each turn of the tide, with her head 
to the flow. ; 

Swing-bridge, (-brij.) (Civ. Engin.) A bridge formed 
of two movable parts made to effect a junction midway, 
where the extremity of each turns upon a pivot raised 
upon a pier, and opens to allow a ship to pass through 
on occasion : — also written ewivel-bridge. 

Swing’-wheel, (hwél.) (Horol.) That wheel in a 
clock which corresponds with what in watches is 

— — a tre ee q. r IER ; 
Wiss, (swiss. . Suisse.) (Geog. native or in- 
habitant of Switzerland; pluraly the people of that 
country taken collectively.—(Philol.) A patois of 
mixed French and German spoken y some of the 
people of Switzerland. 

Switch, (swich.) [From Ger. rweig,a twig.) (Mech.) 
In railroad construction, an extremity of each of two 
opposite rails, movable at will to allow a car, truck, 
&c., to be shifted from one line of rails to another. 

Switzerland, (nit/sir-ldnd,) a W. central republic 
of Europe, situate bet. N. Lat. 45° 50’-47° 50’, E. Lon. 
5° 58’-10° 30’, and b. N. by Baden, Wtrtemberg, and 
Bavaria, E. by the Tyrol, 8. by Italy, and W. and N.W. 
by France. Maximum length from E. to W. 210 miles: 
breadth, 140 miles. Area, 15722 sq.m. This, the most 
mountainous country in Europe, has the Alps (g. r.) 
forming the whole of its 8. and E. frontiers, besides ex- 
tending its ramified chains over the greater part of its 
interior. The most level tracts of surface are found in 
the N.W. cantons of Berne, Basle, and Zurich, where 
they form a series of mountain-locked vales, backed by 
the Jura range on the French border. The chief valley 
is that of the Rhône in the S., embracing the canton of 
Valais, with rich tillable tracts and fertile pastures ex- 
tending on either hand toward the bases of the Berneso 
and Pennine Alps. The pp. rivers, all rapid and unnavi- 
gable, are the Rhône, Rhine, Ticino, Reuss, Aar, &c., 
with their afluents. The Swiss lakes, notably numer- 
ous and picturesquely located, as well as of great depth, 
comprise those of Geneva, Constance, Lucerne, Neuf- 
eh&tel, Zurich, Thun, Bienne, Wallenstadt, and Brienz. 
Forests cover abt. one-sixth of the entire surface of S. 
Agriculture is carried on chiefiy in the valleys, where 
the cereals, along with flax, hemp, and tobacco, are 
raised. The mountain slopes, occupying fully two-fifths 
of the territorial area, afford excellent pasturage, and 

ish dairy produce, tallow, hides, &c., in quantities 
enough for exportation. Fruits of the hardier varie- 
ties grow well and profitably. In tho W. cantons, the 
vine flourishes; while the orchards of tho Thurgau and 
other N. dists. supply ample material for the manufac- 
ture of cider, and of Kirschenwasser and other liqueurs. 
The national industry (other than rural) ia largely dc- 
veloped in important manufactures; of which those of 
` textile fabrics, leather goods, pottery, sugar, watches 
aud jewelry, &c., constitute the Staple items. The re- 
public is politically constituted of 22 states or cantons, 
each of which are virtually independent of each other 
in all matters of home polity, though extrinsically 
forming a Federal Union. The chief cities and towns 
are: Geneva, Zurich, Borne (tho cap.), Basle, Lausanne, 
La Chauxde Fonds, St. Gall, Lucerne, Neufchâtel, and 
Freiburg. The Swiss Constitution, remodelled in 1848, 
vests the ruling executive and legislative authority in 
a Diet of two houses —a State Council and a National 
Council. The first consists of 44 members, — 2 for each 
canton, —and corresponds in its functional action with 
the U. 8. Senate; the National Council is more purely 
the representative body, being composed of 128 members 
elected triennially by popular suffrage. Both chambers 
combine to form what is called the Federal Assembly. 
The chief executive power is exercised by the so-called 
Federal Council (Bundesrath), a body of 7 members, 
elected tri-yearly by the votes of the Assembly. Its 
governing officers are the President and Vice-President 
ef the Confederation; both holding office yearly. For- 
eign affairs are restricted to the province of the Federal 
Assembly. International and inter-cantonal questions 
are discussed before, and adjudicated by, the Bundes- 


gerickt, ot Federal Tribunal —a Body of 11 members 
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elected triennially, and which serves as a high court of 
The army consisted, in 1870, of 85,563 re 
,148 reserves, and 66,539 landwehr; total, i 

men of allarms. Every adult citizen is de facto liable 
to military service, and military drill and lecipline ty 
taught in all the schools. In case of exigency, the 

turm, or “levy en masse” of the people, is availa- 
ble for war purposes. The Protestant faith forms the 
ruling form of religion in 15 of the Cantons, chiefly 
W.N Ww. and central; Roman Catholicism prevailing ia 
the rest. The German language is spoken by 694 per 
cent. of the pop.; French by 23% per cent.; Italian by 
5A, per cent.; and the Romanic dialects by 1% of the 
entire inhab. Education is well diffused by numerous 
colleges and schools of a high grade; and its upper 
branches are cared for at the three universities of Berne, 
Basle, and Zurich. On Jan. 1, 1870, S. posseased 840 m. 
of railways in active operation, besides 2,870 miles of 
—— lines. — S., the anc. Helvetia, became, under 
the Roman empire, a semi-civilized country, and, after 
the fall of that power, passed in succession under Bur- 
gundian, Frankish, and Germanic sway. In 1307, a 
movement of the three N. cantons of Sc. wyz, Uri, and 
Unterwalden, inaugurated the ultimate overthrow of 
Austrian rule in the result of the battle of Morgarten 
in 1315. During the two following centuries, the other 
cantons fell one by one into the arms of the Helvetio 
Confederation, which latter, however, did not obtain 
its solidarity asa European power until the peace of 
1814. Following the new Constitution of 1848, came 
the revolt of Neufchâtel against Prussia, to which coun- 
try it bad belonged, and its reception into the Swiss 
Confederacy as a canton on an equal footing with the 
rest. During the Franco-German war of 1 70-71, the 
landwebr were called out as a defensive measure for the 
rality. Pop. 2,769,854. 
Switzerland, in Indiana, a 8.E. co., adjoining the 

Ohio River; area, 22 sq.m.; C. Vevay. 


Swivel, (swiv’?.) [From Icel. swt/, a revolvin 
Naut.) A — iron link employed in mooring ships, 
and which permits the bridles to be turned round, 
Sword, (sdrd.) {From A. 8. swyrd.] (Mil) A weapom 
worn at the side, for purposes either of offence or de- 
fence, and used by hand either for thrusting or cutting. 
Swerd-fish. (Zotl.) See ScomBRIDA. 
Sybarite, (sib/ar-it.) An inhabitant of Sybaris, for- 
Italy, whose 


rie a town on the Gulf of Tarentum, in 
i & become enervated by slavery to sem- 


maintenance of Swiss neut 


handle.} 


inhabitants havin 
sual pleasures, were easily subdued by the Crotonians, 
The term is applied metaphorically to designate an ef- 
feminate voluptuary. 

Sycamore, (sik’a-mdér.) [From Gr. sykomoros, 
mulberry.) (Bot.) A species of fig-tree. See Ficus. 
Sycamore, in Jilinois, a vill.. C. of De Kalb co., 208 m, 

N.E. of Springfield. 

Sycophant,, (sik’o-fdnt.) [From Gr. sykophanéés ; from 
sukon, a fig, and phaino, I inform agninst.] An obee- 
quious flatterer or parasite. This word was originally 
used to dencte an informer against those who plun- 
dered sacred fig-trees, or exported figs contrary to law. 
Hence in time it came tu signify a tale-bearer or in- 
former in general; theuce,a flatterer, deceiver, or para- 
site, 

Sydenham, (sid’n-im,) a town of England, co. Kent, 
8 m. 8.S.E. of London. Here is the world-famous “ Crys- 
tal Palace,” surrounded by enchanting Woodland sce- 
nery. Pep. 19,016. 

Sydney, (sid’ne,)a flourishing city and seaport of E. 
Australia, C. of the Enylish colony of New South 
Wales, on Port Jackson Bay, in 8. Lat. 35° 55’, E. Lon. 
151° 25’. It is the Metropolis of Australasia, possesses 
an excellent harbor, and carries on an extensive and 
rapidly increasing trade. Pop. 134,756. 

Sydney, (sid’ne,) a seaport of Nova Scotia, C. of Cape 
Hee co., on the Atlantic, 200 m. N.E. of Halifax. 
Pop, 2,900. 

Syenite, (si’n-it.) (Geol.) A plutonic rock resem- 
bling granite in external appearance, but composed of 
quartz, felspar, and hormblende. It derives its name 
from having been obtained at the ancient quarries of 
Syrene in Egypt. When it loses its quartz, it gradua- 
ally passes into syenitic greenstone, n rock of the trap 
series. 

Sylla, Lrcivs CoRNELIUS, FELIX, (sil’lah,) or RULLA, 
one of the great commanders and political leaders of 
Rome, who. having served under Marius, afterwards be- 
came his deadly opponent. The civil wars betweer 
these rivals were the miserable precursors of the down- 
fall-of the Roman republic, and inflicted numberleas 
evils on the state. In the end of B. c. 82, S. triumphed 
over Marius, and having caused himself to be appointed 
Dictator, he secured his victory by the most fright- 


the fig- 
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ful slaughter of all who had been on the opposite side. | Symi, (se’me,) an island of the Greek Archipelago, 


He also took a distinguished part in the Mithridatic 
and the Social Wars; and he was a patron and cultiva- 
tor of literature and art. D.in 78 B. c. 

Byllable, (sil'lu-Ll.) [From Gr. syllabé ; syllambano, I 
take together.) (Gram.) A combination of letters ut- 
tered by a single effort or impulse of the voice, as can; 
or a single letter, as o in owr. At least any vowel or 
open sound is essential to the formation of a S. 


Sporades greup, 15 m. N.W. of Rhodes, at the entrance 
of a gulf of same name, off the coast of Asia Minor, 
in N. Lat. 36° 20’, E. Lon. 27° 54’. Pop. 7,000. 


Symmetry. (sim'me-tre.) [Gr. symmetria.) (Bot) 


That kindof arrangement in which the number of parts 
of one series corresponds with that of the other series; 
as, for example, when a flower with five sepals has five 
petals, and five, ten, or fifteen stamens. 


Sy llabas, (sil'la-biis.) [L.,a list.] (Lil) An abstract,, Sympathetic Ink, (sim-pa-thctik-.) See INK.—& 


epitome, or compendium containing the heads of a 
treatise, discourse, or quantity of literary matter. 

Bylepsis, (sil-i¢p'sis.) [From Gr. syllumbano, I take to- 
gether.} (Ahet.) A tropical figure, whereby a word is 
to be understood as being literally or metaphorically 
taken at one and the same time. 

Sy Mogism, (sil'lojizm.) (From Gr. syllogismos ; syllo- 
gizomai, I bring at once before the mind.) (Zeg.) An 
argument consisting of three propositions; the two 
first of which are called the premises, and the last the 
conclusion. S.are nothing more than our reasoning re- 
duced to form and method; and as every act of reason- 
ing implies three several judgments, so every S. must 
include three distinct propositions; as appears in the 
following S.: “Every creature possessed of reason and 
liberty is accountable for his actions; ” “ Man is a crea- 
ture possessed of reason and liberty ;” “ Therefore man 
is uccountable for his actions.” These propositions are 
denominated the major, the minor, and the conclusion. 

=y (sil’vah,) pl. SyLvæ. [L., a woody tract.) (Bel) 

he generical term which refers to the arboraccous 
characteristics or products of any region or country; 
hence, by an amplification of meaning, a literary work 
descriptive of the botanical aspect of a tract or district 
of country. 

Sylvan, (sil’vdn.) [Same deriv.] Adjectively, that which 
pertains to or is kindred with forests or wooded scenery ; 
as, a sylvan retreat. — S. Deities. ( Myth.) Bee Faun. 

Sylvester (sil’vés-tiir) I., (St.) He was elected to the 
Papal chair in 3144. D., and D. in 335. His pontificate was 
made memorable by the meeting of the Council of Nice, 
325, and by the first dissemination of the Arian heresy. 
—S. II. (Gerbert), who s. Gregory V. in 999, was a native 
of Auvergne, and a pontiff eminent for his scientific ac- 
quirements. D. 1003.— S. III., an antipope, 1044, after 
Sy occupancy of the Papal chair, was s. by Bene- 

ct . 

Sylvicolide, (sil-ve-kdVe-de.) (Zoél.) The Warblers, 
a fam. of smal! insessorial birds, with rather long and 
slender bills, with the tip slightly curved and toothed 
(Fig. 620). A large proportion of the species „ure most 
remarkable for their power of song. The diminutive 
Golden - crests, the 
Nightingale, the 
Whitethroat, and the 
Woodwren, are all 
well-known exam- 
pe of gennine 

arblers, familiar to 
the British natu- 
ralist. The groups 
of this extensive 
family, spread over 
all the habitable re- 
gions of the globe, “es 
are destined to per- Fig. 620.—SYLVIA HORTENSIS. 
form an important 
part in the economy of nature: to them appears in- 
trusted the subjuyation of those innumerable minute 
insects which lurk within the buds, the foliage, or the 
flowers of plants; and, thus protected, escape that de- 
struction from swallows, to which they are ouly exposed 
during flight. 

Symbol, (sim’bdl.) [From Gr. symbulon; from sum- 

lo, I bring together.) A word of many meanings, 
though used at present with but one. The original 
signification was the making several things contribute 
to form one whole; thus creeds were termed symbols, 
being a collection of articles of faith. But the word 
is now used to express Outward appearances intended 
to indicate something; in which sense the Greeks 
catled their standards symbols, and the carly Chris- 
tians, all rites, ceremonies, sacraments, &c. — (Chem.) 

An abbreviation of the name of an elementary body; 

thus Ag. is written for silver (Argentum): Pb. for lend 

(Plumbum). — (Eccl.) In the Eucharist, the bread and | 





sounds. (Acoustics.) Sounds elicited from solid bodies 
by the reverberatory action of some sonorous body, 
such vibrations beiug conveyed by means of the air or 
some intervening solid body.—(Med.) A S. disease is 
one which is produced by a remote cause, as when a 
fever follows a local injury. In this case. the word is 
opposed to tdioputhetic; which denotes either an origi- 
nal disease, or that which is produced by a proximate 
cause. — ( Anat.) The term S. is applied to two nerves 
(the great intercostal and the facial nerves) from the 
opinion that their communications are caused by sym- 


pathy. 


Sympathy, (sim’pa-the.) [From Gr. sympatheia, a 


feeling in unison with.] The feeling of being affected 
similarly to some other person. According to Adam 
Smith it isin S. that our moral sense takes its rise. — 
(Med.) The connection that exists between the action 
of twoor more organs more or less distant from each 
other; so that the affection of the first is transmitted, 
secondarily, to the others, or to one of the others, by 
means unknown. 


Symphony, (sim‘fone.) [From Gr. symphonia. 


( Mus.) Primarily signifies a consonance or harmony o 
sounds agreeable to the ear, either vocal or instrumen- 
tal, or both. It means, at present, a piece of concerted 
music composed of several parts. Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, and Mendelssohn have excelled in the compo- 
sition of symphonies. 


Symphysis, (sim’fe-sis.) [Gr., a growing together.) 


(Anat.) An immovable junction of certain bones; as, 
the symphysis of the pubis. — ( Surg.) A coalescence of 
a natural duct or passage ; also, the first intention of 
cure in a wound. 


Symphytum., (sim’fe-tiim.) (Bot.) A gen. of rough- 


ish perennials, U. Boruginacer. S. officinale, the Com- 
frey (the Grande Consoude of the French), isa well- 
known plant of watercourses, having much the taste 
and properties of borage, for which it was not unfre- 
quently substituted in the old English cool tankard, 
and among herbalists it was highly extolled as a 
“cooler of the blood.” 


vy mplecerpar. — par) (Bot.) The S&kunk- 
S 


weeds, a genus of herbaceous plants, O. Orontiacee. & 
JSatidus, so called from its disgusting garlic-like odor, is 
employed medicinally — the roots in cases of asthma, 
the leaves as an application to ulcers. 


Sym tom, (sim'tùm.) [From Gr. sympléma ; sumpipto, 
a 


in with.) (Med.) Any appearance in a disease 
which serves to indicate or point out its cause, ap- 
proach, duration, event, &c. Particular symptoms, 
which more uniformly accompany a morbid state of the 
body, and are characteristic of it, are called pathogno- 
monic or diagnostic symptoms. In a strict sense, how- 
ever, S. means no more than the consequences of dis- 
eases, nud of their causes, exclusive of the diseases and 
causes themselves.— A symplematic disease isone which 
procecds from some prior disorder; as a symptomatic 
fever, proceeding from local pain or local inflammation. 
It is opposed to idiopathic. 


Symptomatology, (-«-tdl’oje.) [From Gr. sym 


ma, a symptom, and logos, a discourse.) (Med.) at 
part of the science which treats of the symptoms of 
diseases. 


Sy næresis, (sin-e-re’sis.) [From Gr. sinairesis, a bring- 


ing into association.] (Grum.) Same as Crasis, g. v. 


Synagogue, (sin'u-gcg.) [From Gr. synagége, liter- 


ally, a bringing together.) The building appropriated 
to the religious worship of the Jews; or the congrega- 
tion who assemble in it for the performance of their 
religious rites. 


Synarthrosis, (-dr-thro’sis.) (Gr. synarthrésts ; from 


synarthroo, I link together.) (Anat.) A species of ar- 
ticulation, where there is only an obscure motion, az in 
the bones of the carpus and metacarpus, &c.; or where 
there is uo motion at all, as in the sutures of the skull. 


Syncarpous, (-kahr'piis.) ( Bot.) See CARPEL. 


wine are called by Protestants S. of the body and blood , Synehondrosis, (sing-Aén-dro’sis.) [From Gr. syn, 


of Christ. — Math.) A mark, figure, or character used | 
to represent a certain number, quantity, or operation. 
Symbolism, (-izm.) [Same deriv.) (Chem.) An assimi- 
lating of parts or ingredicuts of parts.—(Theol.) The 
sctence of creeds. | 
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with, and chondros, a cartilage.) (Anat.) A species of 
zymphyais : being the union of two bones by means of a 
cartilage; asin the vertebre. 


Synchronism, (sing'krøn-izm.) (From Gr. syn, and 


chronismos, a duration.] (Chron.) The concurrent 
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arrangement of historical dates, with reference to two 

- or more things or persons. 

Syncli’nal. (Geol.) See ANTICLINAL. 

Syncopate, (sing’ko-pat.) [See Syncopg.] (Gram.) Ina 
primary sense, to contract; as a word, by taking one or 
more letters or syllables from the middle. — ( Mus.) To 
prolong a note begun on the unaccented part of a bar, 
tu the accented part of the next bar; or to connect 
the last note of a bar with the first of the following. 

Syncope, (sing’ko-pe.) (Ur. synkopé, a cutting short.) 
(Gram.) An elision or retrenchment of a letter or syl- 
lable from the middle of a word. — Med.) A swooning, 
in which the patient continues without any sensible 
motion or respiration; accompanied with a suspension 
of the action of the brain and a temporary Joss of sen- 
sation and volition. — í Yus.) The act of syncopating,— 
more frequently written syncopution. 

Syncratism, Syncretism, (sin’krah-tizm.) [From 
Gr. synkréttemos.] ( Philos.) The fusion of the doctrines 
held by different sectaries into one general or universal 
system. 

Synerisis, (sing’kri-sis.) (From Gr. syn, together, and 

isis, a judgment.] (het.) A figure of speech in 
which opposite persons or things are compared. 

Syndesmus, (-déz/mis.) [From Gr. eyndesmos, liter- 
ally, that which binds together.] (Anat.) A ligament 
for binding together the bones and other parts.— 
(Gram.) A conjunction. 

Syndiec, (sin’dik.) [From Gr. adiks, assisting the 
course of justice.) (Pol.) An officer invested with dif- 
ferent powers in different countries; generally a kind 
of municipal magistrate, as in Switzerland, where it is 
the title borne by the chief magistrate of Geneva. In 
Paris, the university, and nearly all the trade-companies 
have officials termed syndics; so, too, has the English 
university of Cambridge. In France, also, the creditors 
of a bankrupt appoint S., corresponding to the English 
assignees, from among themselves. 

Synecdoche, (sin-ck’do-ke.) (Gir. synekdoché.] ( Rhet.) 
A figure or trope by which the whole of a thing is 

ut for a part, or a part for the whole; as the genus 

or the species, or the species for the genus, &c. 

Synergism, —— [From Gr. syn, and ergein, 
an effort.) (Zheol.) The doctrine which holds that the 
divine grace demands a reciprocal effort of the human 
will in order to become of efficacy. 

Syngnathidse, (sing-ndth’e-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of 
fishes, including all the Lophobranchiates. The Pipe- 
fish, gen. Syngnathus, has the body exceedingly elon- 
gated, slender, and covered with a series of indurated 
plates, arranged in parallel lines; the nose long and 
tubular; and no ventral fins. The Sea-horse, gen. Hip- 
pocampus, has the body short, covered with angular 
and spinous plates, neither ventral nor caudal fin, a 
prehensile tail, and the head and neck have some re- 
semblance to those of a horse. Several species are 
known, from 3 to 6 in. long, all marine. 

Synmeurosis, (sin-nu-ro’sis.) (From Gr. syn, and 
neuron, a membrane.) (Anat.) The connection which 
one bone makes with another by means of a conjunc- 
tive membrane. 


Synod, (sin'dd.) [From Gr. synodos, literally, a journey- 
ng together.) (£ccl.) A council or assembly of divines 
met to deliberate or take action upon theological or 
ecclesiastical matters :—they are commonly divided into 
4 classes, viz.: General or Gcumenical, National, Pro- 
vincial, and Diocesan. In the Presbyterian Church, a 
S. consists of several adjoining presbyteries. — ( Ast.) A 
conjunction, or concourse of two or more stars or plan- 
ets, in the same optical place of the heavens. 

Synod'‘ic Month. (Ast.) See LUNAR. 

Synonym, (sin’o-nim,) or SyNonyme. [From Gr. eyn- 
Gnomia, correspondence in nume.) A word having the 
same signification as some other word. We rarely find 
two words precisely synonymous in all situations; 
though many are sometimes synonymous, and at other 
times not so. Thus, when we speak of the large roll- 
ing swell of the sea, we may call it a ware or a billow ; 
but when we speak of the small swell of a pond, we 
may call it aware, but not a billow. 

Synopsis, (sin-dp’sis,) pl. Synopses. [Gr., a seeing all 
together.) A summary, epitome, or generalized con- 
spectus; or, a collection of things or parts so arranged 
as to exhibit the whole or the principal features at a 
single view. 

Syntax, (sin’tdks.) (Gr. syntaxis, literally, a putting 
together in order.] (Gram.) That division which ana- 
lyzes the dependence of parts of speech upon one an- 
other, and supplies rules for their mutual government. 

Synthesis, (sin'the-sis.) [Gr. synthesis, a putting to- 
gether.] (Chem.) The uniting of elements into a com- 
pound; the opposite of analysis, which is the separa- 
tion of a compound into its constituent parts. — ( Log.) 


Syphax, (st’fdks.) The king of Western Numidi 
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That process of reasoning in which we advance by a 
regular chain from principles before established or as- 
sumed, and propositions already proved, till we arrive 
at the conclusion. The synthetical is therefore opposed 
to the analytical method. 

who, 

aving made war upon Masiniesa, was defea and 
taken prisoner by him, and given up to Rome, in the 
year 203 B. C. 

Sy philis, (sifve-lis.) (Med.) An infectious disease, 
communicable by coition, or by the contact of parts 
that are only lined with a thin epidermis; as the lipa, 
nipple, &c. 

fyra, (st’rah,) (anc. Syros,) a central island of the Cy- 
clades group, Greek Archipelago, in the Zgean Sea; N. 
Lat. 37° 22’, E. Lon. 24° 34’. Area, 65 sq. m. Ite cap. 
of same name is a seapomt of considerable size and im- 
portance, with a pop. of 20,996. Pop. of island, 32,000. 

Syracuse, (seer-ah-koo'zah,) a city and seaport of 8. 

taly, in Sicily, on the E. coast of that island, in N. 
Lat. 37° 3’, E. Lon. 15° 27’ 3”. This place is of great 
antiquity and Corinthian origin, dating from 736 B. 0. 
In 212 B.c. it was taken by the Romans, and in 878 
A.D., by the Saracens; while in 1639 it nearly disap- 
peared during an earthquake. S., among other emi- 
nent men, has given birth to Plato, Cicero, and Archi- 
medes. Pop. 20,176. 

Syracuse, in New Fork, a handsomely built and pros- 
perous city, C. of Onondaga co., near Onondaga Lake, 
80 m. S.E. of Rochester. It contains a U. States arsenal, 
and a State asylum for idiots. Its manufacturing inter- 
ests are of the most important character, embracing 
the fabrication of machinery, carriages, hardware farm- 
implements, leather, and woollen goods, &c. It is aiso 
the depdt of the great ealt-yielding region which imme- 
diately surrounds it. 

Syria, (sir’e-ah,) an extensive region of Asfatic Turkey, 
bet. N. Lat. 319-37° 35’, E. Lon. 349°-38° 45’ b. N. by 
Asia Minor, E. by the Syrian Desert, 8. by Arabia, and 
W. by the Mediterranean Sea, along whose extreme E. 
shores jt forms an oblong strip of territory, embracin 
within its limits anc. Palestine, or the Holy Land, and 
Pheenicia, It is intersected by the mountain-ranges of 
Lebanon and Anti-Libanus, and by that of Mt. Carmel. 
It contains many fertile plains and productive valleys, 
watered by the Jordan, the Orontes, and other rivers. 
Area, 144,433 nq. m. S. forms the 56 Turkish pashalics 
of Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, Gaza, and Acre. Chief 
cilies and towns. Damascus (the cap.), Jerusalem, Anti- 
och, Beyrout, Alexandretta, Aleppo, and Latakia. The 
chief products are grain, pulse, cotton, silk, tobacco, 
and choice fruits; with some indigo, sugar, gums, &c. 
S. is inhabited by various races of people — Turks, 
Greeks, Arabs, Druses, and Maronites. In the earliest 
period of Jewish history, S. formed a powerful king- 
dom, with Damascus for its capital. It was afterw. 
possessed by a succession of foreign nations, before the 
time of Ptolemy, when it became a province of the Ro- 
man empire. Five centuries after, it was annexed to 
the empire of Constantinople. In this situation it 
continued till the 7th cent., when the Arabian tribes, 
under the banners of Mohammed, laid it waste. After 
that period, torn by civil wars and numerous invaders 
it fell at length into the hands of the Turks, who held 
it till the successes of Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt. 
brought it under his subjection in 1833. Seven years 
later, however, it was restored to Turkey. Pop. 2,000,000. 

Syriac, (sir’e-dk.) [From L. Syriacus.) (Philol.) The 
language anciently spoken by the people of Syria. 

Syringa, (se-7ing’gah.) (Bot.) See PHILADELPHACES. 

Syringe, (sir'inj.) [Same deriv.) (AMed.) An instru- 
ment consisting of a tube and piston, used for injecting 
liquids into animal bodies. 

Syssarcosis, (sis-sdr-ko’sis.) (Gr. syssarkdsis ; from syn, 
with, and sarz, flesh.} (Anat.) A species of union of 
bones in which one is united to another by means of 
an intervening muscle. 

System,(sis’tém.) (From Gr. systéma, a complex whole.) 
(Science and Philos.) A whole plan or scheme, consist- 
ing of many parts connected in such a manner as to 
create a chain of mutual dependencies; or a regular 
union of principles or parte forming one entire thing. 
Thus, we say the planetary S., or the whole of the 
bodies supposed to belong to each other; a S. of Botany, 
or that which comprehends the whole science of plants; 
a S. of Philosophy, or a theory or doctrine which em- 
braces the whole of philosophy. 

Systole, (sis’to-le.) [Gr., a contracting.] (Anat) See 

TASTOLE, 

Sy zran, (scez’rahn,) a town of Russia in Europe, govt. 

ponini, on the Volga, 76 miles 8. of Simbirsk. Pop. 


Syzygy, (s’zese.) [From Gr. syzygia, a going together.] 


SZE 


(Ast.) A term equally used for the conjunction and op- 
position of the moon and planets, with the sun. 
Sze-Chuen, (see-choo’en,) (Chin., four — — a N. 8 
of China, lying bet. N. Lat. 26-339, E. Lon. 101-1109. 
Area, 166,880 sq. m. It is drained by the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. C. Ching-too-foo. Pop. 28,000,000. 
Szegedin, (z¢ég'dén,) a commercial and manuf. city of 
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Hungary, near the junction of the Maros and Theiss, 
63 m. W.N.W. of Arad. It has a vast market-place, nu- 
merous churches, convents, etc. Pop. 69,041. 
Szentes, (zén'léz,) a town of Hungary, co. Bacs, on the 
Theiss, 24 m. S. of Szegedin. Pop. 25,000. 
Szolnok, (zdl/ndk,) a town of Hungary, on the Theiss, 
54 m. E.S.E. of Pesth. Pop. 12,000. 


— 


T. 


the 20th letter and 16th consonant in the English | Table, (ta’bl.) (Same deriv.] (Anat.) One of the two 


T 9 language, and one of the so-called dental, or palato- 
dental series, is classed among the mutes, and differs 
from d chiefly in its closeness, the force with which the 
breath is emitted in pronouncing ¢ being the sole dif- 
ferential characteristic between them. T is susceptible 
of numerous interchanges, both in the anc. and modern 
languages; its chief use being to modify the manner of 
uttering the vocal sound which precedes or follows it. 
When ¢ is followed by h, as in tits and that, the com- 
bination forms a distinct sound, which may be said to 
be almost an idiosyncrasy of the English ian guste, and 
for which no single character exists: these sounds, too, 
differ in themselves; this being aspirated, and that being 
vocal, Another sound is also produced by its combina- 
tion with i, the letters ti usually becoming merged into 
the sound of sh, as in nation (pron. na’shun), substantiate, 
&c. Tisalso interchangeable with st, and with c, p, l, 
and nd. In a few words, the combination & has the 
sound of the English ch as in gentian. When preceded 
by s, as in congestion, it retains its proper sound. As 
an abbreviation 7 stood among the Romans for Titus, 
Tullius, &c.; and served also as a sign manual of assent 
on the part of the Tribunes who subscribed senatorial 
decrees with a 7. In musical nomenclature it stands 
for tace, tenor, trillo, and titti; and, in numerical nota- 
on, mealies 100, and with a dash placed over it, 
Tabanide, (ta-bdn’e-de.) (Zovl.) The Horse-fly family, 
comprising large dipterous insects which in the female 
have a proboscis inclosing 6 sharp lancets, and in the 
male, 4; the eyes are very large and cover nearly the 





Fig. 621. — HORSE-FLY ( Hippobosca equina); magnified. 
1, Natural size; 2, the pupa, as deposited by the mother. 


whole head; thorax oblong, and abdomen triangular 
(Fig. 621). They are notorious for their attacks upon 
horses and cattle, piercing them and sucking their blood, 
and causing them great pain. 

Tabasco, (tah-bds’ko,) a S.E. state of the Mexican Con- 
federation, washed by the Gulf of Mexico; bet. N. Lat. 
172-18° 40’, W. Lon. 91° 20’-94° 40’. Area, 15,609 sq. m. 
C. San Juan Bautista. Pop. 83,707. 

Tabby, (tdb’be.) Prom It. tabino.] (Manuf.) In com- 
merce, a thick kind of taffeta, watered or figured by 
means of a ¢alender, the iron or copper rolls of which 
are engraved. The parts engraved pressing upon the 
stuff occasion that inequality of the surface by which 
the rays of light are differently reflected. — Tabbying, 
the passing of silk, mohair, or other stuffs, under a 
calender, to give them a wavy appearance. 

Tabernacle, (tåb'ŭr-na-kl.) [From Lat. tabernaculum, 
a tent.] (Jewish Hist.) Among the Jews, a kind of tent 
or movable building, placed in the middle of the camp, 
for the performance of religious worship, sacrifices, &c., 
during the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness; and made use of for the same purpose till the 
building of the temple of Jerusalem. It was of a rec- 
tangular figure, thirty cubits long, ten broad, and ten 
high. — The Feast of T., a solemn festival of the Jews, 
observed after harvest on the fifteenth day of the month 
Tisri; instituted to commemorate the goodness of God, 
who protected them in the wilderness. — ( Eccl.) The 
box in which the Host is kept on the altar in Roman 
Catholic churches; and for the niche or cabinet in 
which relics, images, &c., are preserved. 


bony lamin, or layers, of the skull. — ( Lit.) A collec- 
tion of heads or principal matters contained in a book, 
with reference to the pages where each may be found; 
as, a table of contents. —(Arith.) Any series of numbers, 
formed so as to expedite calculations; as, tables of 
weights and measures, &c.—(Math.) A system of num- 
bers calculated for assisting the solution of astronomi- 
cal, geometrical, and other problems; as, tables of log- 
arithms, or of sines, tangents, and secants, &c. 

Tableau, ((éb-lo’,) pl. TABLEAUX. [Fr., from L. tabula.] 
Any vivid or life-like representation; as, a tableau 
vivant. 

Ta’ble Bay. a considerable inlet of the S. Atlantic 
Ocean, on the S.W. coast of Africa; 8. Lat. 38° 53’ 2”, 
E. Lon. 18° 24’ 5”. Cape Colony occupies its shores. 

Ta’ble-land. (Phys. Geog.) Same as PLATEAU, q. v. 

Tabie Mountain, in 8S. Carolina, Pickens dist., 
reaches an altitude of 4,000 ft. above sea-level, and pre- 
sents on one of its faces a sheer precipice, 1,140 ft. in 
perpendicular height. 

Ta’ble-turning. See SPIRITUALISM. 

Tabor, (ta’bér.) (Mus.) A small drum played upon by 
means of a stick, as an accompaniment to the pipe. 

Ta’bor, (Mount,) a mountain of Syria, in the Plain 
of Esdraélon, bet. Tiberias and Nazareth. Its height is 
1,000 ft., and near it Napoleon I. defeated the Turks in 
1800. 

Taborites, (ta’bir-itz.) [From Tabor, in Bohemia.) 
(Eccl. Hist.) That sect of the Hussites (q. v.), which 
contended for civil and religious liberty under the 
leadership of John Ziska. 

Tabreez, (tah-bréz’,) or Tabriz, a flourishing city of 
Persia, C. of the P: of Azerbijan, in a plain in N. Lat. 
38° 2’, E. Lon. 46° 12’. This is one of the most impor- 
tant commercial placesin the empire Pop. 110,000. 

Tacamiferse, (ta-kdm-if’ir-e,) or TacaMaHAC. See 
POPULUS. 

Xacnygrapty, (tdk-ig’ra-fe,) a new system of pho- 
netic short-hand. 

Tach tidæ, (tdk-e-pét'e-de.) (Zodl.) The Man-of- 
War Bird fam., O. Natatores, characterized by a very 
long, strong, acute, hooked bill, and hardly perceptible 
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Tig. 622, — MAN-OF-WAR (OR FRIGATE) PELICAN. 


nostrils. The wings are exceedingly long, and the taii 
long and much forked? 

Tacitus, Carus CORNELIUS, (tds‘e-tiis,) a celebrated Ro- 
man historian, who flourished near the end of the Ist 
century, A.D. His histories are of the greatest value; 
and his account of the Germans, and his Life of Agri- 
cola (who was his father-in-law), have always been most 
highly prized and admired. 

Tacitus, Marcus CLauprus, Emperor of Rome during 
275 and 2764.D. He was one of the good emperors; 
but his reign was too brief to be of service to the 


state, 
Tack, (tdk.) (Naut.) The course of a ship with regard 
to the position of her sails; as the starboard 7. cr lar 
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board 7.; the wind in the former case being on the 
starboard, in the latter, on the larbuard side. 

Taekle, ((ak'/1; pronounced by seamen, ta’kl.) (Naut.) 
Generally, on shipboard, a name for the rigging, blocks, 
and other working-gear. Also a contrivance for rais- 
ing and lowering heavy weights, by means of an ar- 
rangement of ropes and blocks or pulleys. 

Tacna, ((dk’nah,) a seaport of Peru, dept. Arequipa, on 
a river of same name, 40 m. N. of Arica. Prp. 12,000. 
Tacora, (tah-ko’rah,)a mountain-peak of Bolivia, dept. 
La Paz, having an elevation of 18,590 ft. above the sea. 

S. Lat. 17° 10’, W. Lon. 70°. 

Tactics, (taktiks.) [From Gr. taktikos, suited to ar- 
ranging.) (Mil, de.) A term which, in its most ex- 
tensive sense, relates to those evolutions, manceuvres, 
and positions which constitute the mainspring of mili- 
tary and naval finesse. T. are the means by which dis- 
cipline is made to support the operations of a campaign, 
and are studied for the purpose of training all the com- 
ponent parts according to one regular plan or system ; 
by means of which, celerity, precision, and strength are 
combined, and the whole rendered effective. 

Tacunga, ((ah-kiing’guh,) a town of S. America, in 
Ecuador, 55 m. 8. of Quito. Pop. 10,000. 

Tad’pole. (Zoùl.) See BATRACHIA. 

Tael, (täl) [Chin.] (Com.) A Chinese current coin, 
worth at par abt. $4.50; alsoa weight of quantity equal 
to 114 oz. avoirdupois. 

Tænia, (te'ne-ah ) |Gr. tainia, literally, a fillet.) (Arch.) 
In the Doric order, that lintel which separates the 
architrave from the frieze.—(ZoW.) The Tape-worm. 
See CESTOIDÆ. 

Tae-wan-foo, (fa-wahn-foo’,) a town of China, C. of 
the island of Formosa, on its 8.W. coast, in N. Lat, 25°. 
Its once considerable trade has fallen off in conse- 
quence of the choking upof its harbor. Pop. 50,000, 

Taffeta, (tiffe-tah.) [Fr. taffetas.] (Manuf) A thin, 
shiny, silken fabric, much used in France for window- 
hangings, screen-covers, &c. 

Taffrail, (ifrd.) [From Du. tafereel, a panel.| (Ship- 
building.) The upper rail of a ship's stern, being a 
curved and usually carved or otherwise ornamented 
piece of timber. 

Tafia, (ta'fe-uh.) [Fr.] (Com) A kind of West India 
rum, obtained by fermenting the molasses of cane- 


sugar. 

Taganrog, (idg'dn-rdq,) a fortif. seaport of Russia in 
Europe, govt. Ekaterinoslav, near the N. end of the Sea 
of Azov, 65 m. W.8.W. of Novo Tcherkask. This place, 
founded by Peter the Great, ships great quantities of 
grain,and has a naval arsenal, &c. Pop. 24,000. 

Tagetes, (la-je'téz.) (Bot.) A genus of showy annual 
plants, O. Asteraceæ, much cultivated under the names 
of African and French Marigolds. 

Fagliacozszo, (til-yah-kol'so,) a town of S. Italy, p. 
‘Abruzzo Ultra IT., on the Ismele, 20 miles S. S. W. of 
Aquila, Near this place, in 1269, Conradin of Hohen- 
stauffen was decisively defeated by Charles d'Anjou. 


Pop. 5,000. 

Tagliamento, (tdl-yah-mdn'to,) a river of N. Italy, 
having its source in the Alps, and emptying into the 
Adriatic, at Porto Tagliamento, after a course E. and S. 
of 100m. The French defeated the Austrians here in 
1797 and 1805. 

Taglioni, MARIZ, (tdl-yo’ne,) a famous ballerina, B. of 

Italian parentage, at Stockholm, in 1804. She became 

premier danseuse in the ballet of the French Opera in 

1827, married Comte Gilbert des Voisins, and retired 

from the stage in 1847. 

8, (ta’giis,) (Sp. Tajo,] the principal river of Portu- 

gal, rising in Spain on the dividing frontier of the 
rovs. Aragon and New Castile, and emptying into a 
broad and capacious æstuary of the Atlantic, (the upper 
part of which forms the harbor of Lisbon,) after a gen- 

eral S. and W. course of 400 m. 

Tahiti, (tah-e’te,) or OTAHEITE, the principal island of 
the Society group in the S. Pacific Ocean. It consists 
of two peninsulas connected by an isthmus, with a total 
circumference of 300 m. C. Pupiete. Pop. 15,000. See 
Society ISLANDS. 

Bail, (tál) or FEE-TAIL. [From Fr. tailer, to prune.) 
(Law.) An estate or fee limited to a person, and the 
heirs of his body, general or special, male or female; 
opposed to fee-simple. The estate, provided the entail 
be not barred, reverts tothedonor or reversioncer, if the 
donee die without proper heirs. 

Taine, HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE, (tdn.) an eminent French 
critic and essayist, B.at Vouziers, in 1828, was appointed 
in 1864 professor of esthetics and art-history in the 
New School of Fine Arts. His principal works are 
The French Philosophers of the Nineteenth Century (1856), 
a History of Engtish Literature (1864), and Notes on 
Englund (1572). D. 1893. 
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Tailor-bird, (tal’tir-.) (Zodl.) A bird of the East 
Indies, Sylvia suforia, fam. Sylvicolidæ (Fig. 623). It is 
abt. 5 inches long, and is celebrated for the ingenions 
way in which it prepares a place for its nest. Picking 
up a leaf, it sews its edges, with a thread which it 
makes or finds, to a living leaf, leaving an opening 





Fig. 023, — TAILOR-BIRD. 


above; and thus a pouch is formed which is suspended 
by the leaf-stalk of the living leaf. In the bottom of 
this the nest is made. Sometimes it sews together two 
contiguous living leaves. 

Talavera de la Reyna, (til-ah-va'rah da lah ra’- 
nah,) a town of Spain. p. New Castile, on the Tagus, 58 
m. S.W. of Madrid. Near this place, the Anglo-Spanish 
army under Wellington defeated the French under 
Marshal Marmont, in 1812. Pop. 9,300. 

Talbot, Jon, (EARL or SHREWSBURY,) (tawl’bdl,) a fa- 
mous English military commander, B. in co. Salop, 1373. 
After gaining several victories over the French, he was 
compelled to withdraw from the siege of Orleans by the 
prowess of Joan of Arc, lost the tattle of Patai. and 
was made prisoner. Killed at the siege of Chatil- 
Jon, 1453. 

Val'bot, in Georgia,a W. county; area, 524 sq miles; 
Capital, Talbotton.—In Maryland, an E. county, washed 
by Chesapeake Bay; areu, 250 square miles; Capital, 
Easton. 

Talbotype, (tawl’bo-tip.) (Photog.) See CALOTYPE. 

Tale, nh (Ger. — See Mica. 

Talea, (til’kah,)a town of Chih. C. of a p. of same name, 
on the Maule, 40 m. N.E. of Chillan. Pop. 17,900. 

Talent, alint.) [From Gr. talanton, literally, a thing 
weighed.) (Anti.) A Grecian weight, of different 
amounts, but usually about half a hundred. — Also, a 
sum of money, the true value of which cannot well be 
ascertained; but it is known that it was different 
among different nations. Among the Hebrews, there 
was both a T. of gold and a T. of silver; the former 
was worth about $28,375; the latter, $1,980. The Athic 
T.. that most commonly used by the Greeks, is sup- 
posed to have been worth about $990, The greater T. 
of the Romans was worth about $496; and the less, $300, 
OF as some say $375. Their great T. was equivalent to 
£5,625. 

Tales, (ta’léz.) (Law.) If, when proceeding to the trial 
of a cause by a especial jury, there are not a sufficient 
number of special jurors present, either party may 
pray a tales; that is, may ask the judge to allow a suf- 
ficient number of qualified men, who happen to be 
present (tales de circumstantibus), to be joined with the 
jurors, so as to make up the number of twelve. The 
persons thus appointed are termed talesmen, 

Taliaferro, (tol'e-vēr,) in Georgia, a N.E. central co.; 
area, 185 sq. m.; C. Crawfordsville. 

Tal ipot-palm. (Bot.) See CORYPHA. 

Talisman, (édil'iz-mdn.) A word of Arabic origin, 
signifying a figure cast or cut in metal or stone: and 
made, with certain superstitious ceremonies, during 
some particular configuration of the heavens; as when 
planets are in conjunction ; and supposed to have ex- 
traordinary influence in averting disease. But in a 
more extensive sense, the word T. is used to denote any 
object in nature or art, the presence of which checka 
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the power of spirits or demons, and defends the wearer 
‘from thelr malice. The T. seems to differ from the 
armlet, in the more extensive power attributed to it. 

Talladega, (tul-lah-de'gah,) in Alabama, a N.E. central 
co.; area, 1,260 sq. m.—A vill., C. of Talladega co., 95 
m. N.E. of Montgomery. 

Tallahassee, (til-lah-ds’se,) in Florida, a town, C. of 
Leon co., 190 m. E. of Mobile. 

Tallahatchee, (til-ldh-dch’e,) in Mississippi, a N.W. 
co., watered by a river of same name; area, 930 sq. m.; 
C. Charleston. 

Talla A, (tdl-lah-poo'sah,) in Alabama, an E. co., 
watered by a river of same name; area, 700 sq. m.; C. 
Dadeville. 

Talleyrand-Perigord, CaARrLes MAURICE DE, (tah- 
la-rdnlg)-pa-re-gohr’,) PRINCE DE BENEVENTE. A cele- 
brated French statesman, B. in Paris, 1754. An accident 
in early life compelled him to dedicate his talents to 
the Church, but, being elected in 1788 to the bishopric 
of Antun, he was called upon, in virtue of his office, to 
take his seat in the Etats Généraux. from which event 
is to be dated the rise of that political distinction which 
made his name illustrious through the whole of Europe 
tor cere. In 1835 he retired from political life, and 
D. 1838. 

Tallien, Jean Lampert, ((ah-le-dn’,) a French revolu- 
tionary leader, B. in Paris, 1769; D. 1820. 

Tallow, (idl’lo.) The suet of the ox and sheep, melted 
and strained, to separate it from the membrane. Tallow 
is a most important article of commerce; it consists of 
carbon, hydrogen, and some oxygen. See Fart. 

Tally-trade, (tdl'le-.) (From Fr. tailler, to cut.) (Com.) 
A system of trade in vogue among certain retail dealers 
in articles of ordinary consumption, by which they 

‘supply their customers with goods on credit, to be paid 
for in weekly or monthly instalments, as may be stipu- 
lated or agreed upon. 

Talma, Francois Josep, (tahl’mah,) an eminent French 
tragedian, B. in Paris, 1763; D. 1826. 

Talmud, ((dl/mid.) [From Heb. lamad, he taught.] 
The interpretations of the Law of Moses, given by the 
Rabbins, and valued by many of the Jews even more 
than the Law itself. There are only two T., those of 
Jerusalem and Babylon; the former printed in one 
volume folio, and the latter in fourteen. The works of 
Jonathan and Onkelos are to be considered as para- 
phrases rather than interpretations. The T. of Jeru- 
salem consists of two parts, the Mishna (Heb., a reitera- 
tion), drawn up by Rabbi Juda Hakkadosh, 120 years 
after the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem; and 
the Gemara (Chald., a finishing), the work of Rabbi 
Johanan, the rector of a schoo! at Tiberias, about 100 
years later. The Mishna is more correct than the 
Gemara, which is filled with dreams and foolish dispu- 
tations. The T. of Babylon, which is of higher au- 
thority among the Jews than that of Jerusalem, was 
composed by Rabbi Aser, who kept an academy for 40 
years at Sara near Babylon; he did not live to finish it, 
but it was completed by his disciples about 500 years 
after Christ. 

Talon, (ull’tin.) (Arch.) Same as OGEE, q. v. 

Tal pidere, (til’pe-de.) (Zodl.) See Mote. 

Talus, (fa'liis.) (Lat.] (Anat.) The astragalus, one of 
the bones of the ankle. —(Geol.) The accumulation of 
fragments at the foot of a steep rock, more or less hae 
up the angle. — ( Fort.) The slope of a work, as that o 
a bastion, rampart, or parapet. 

Tama, (tah’mah,) in lowa, an E. central co.; area, 720 
sq.m.; C. Toledo. 

/ Tamandua, (tah-min’du-ah,) a town of Brazil, p. 
Minas-Gernes, 10 m. W. of Ouro-Preto. Pop. 10,000. 
Tamarack, (tdm’a-rdk.) (Bot.) The Hackmatack or 

American Larch, Abies pendula. 

Tamaricacese, (tim-ah-re-ka’se-e.) (Bot.) An 0. of 
plants, all. Violalrs, consisting of shrubs or under- 
shrubs, found chiefly in maritime sands or in sandy or 

ravelly places along torrents in mountainous districts. 

he gen. Tamarix, the Tamarisk, is distinguished by its 
twiggy branches, minute scale-like leaves, and small 
spiked flowers. 

Tamarind, (tIim’a-rind.) (Bot.) See TAMARINDTS. 

Tamarindus. (Bət.) A gen.of the O. Fubacer, com- 
prising only one species, the Tamarind-tree, 7. indica, a 
tree of elegant appearance, from its graceful pinnated 
foliage and its racemes of sweet-smelling flowers, the 
calyx of which is yellow, the petals yellow streaked 
with red, the filaments purple, and the anthers brown. 
The pods are filled with a pleasant, acidulous, sweet, 
reddish-black pulp. It is brought to this country, mixed 
with seeds and fibres, in the form of a mass resembling 
iam, from the East and West Indies, and the Levant. 
Tamarinds are generally preserved by throwing hot 
syrup onthe ripe pulp; but a better method is to put 
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alternate layers of tamarinds and sugar in a stone jar, 
the color and taste being thus more like those of the 
fresh pulp. The wood of the 7. tree, and especially of 
its roots, is a cabinet wood of much beauty, but of ex- 
treme hardness, so that it is wrought with diffculty. 
Tamarind pulp is refrigerant and laxative, and, in com- 
bination with more active remedies, is often employed 
in the diseases of children. 

Tamariskh, (tim’a-risk.) (Bot.) See TAMARICACES. 

Tambour, (tdm’‘boer.) [Fr., a drum.}] A species of 
embroidery wrought on a kind of cushion or spherical 
body, stretched on a frame, so that it somewhat resem 
bles the head of a drum, or àa tambourine. A frame of 
a different construction is used when several workers 
are employed on the same fabric; it consists priaci- 
pally of two rollers, which, when properly fixed, stretch 
the material to the necessary degree of tension. But 
machines of extraordinary ingenuity have of late years 
been constructed for 7.-working, by which the greatest 
accuracy is secured, while the saving of manual! labor 
places them among those efforts of mechanical skill 
which are the distinguished features of the present 
age.—(Arch.) The wall of a circular building, sur- 
rounded with columns. — Mech.) The cylindrical axle- 
tree of a wheel, which serves to draw up stones out of 
a quarry. 

Tambourine, (t!m-boo-reen’.) [Fr. tambourin.] ( Mus.) 
A very ancient instrument consisting of a wooden or 
brazen hoop, over which a skin is extended, and which 
is hung with a kind of bells. Sometimes the thumb 
of the right hand is drawn in a circle over the skin; 
at others the fingers are struck against it; while it is 
supported by the thumb of the left hand. 

Tamboff, (tdm‘bdf,) or TamBov, a manuf. city of Rus- 
sia in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the Tzn 
125 m. N.E. of Voronetz. J op. of govt., 2,005,778; o 
city, 25,000. 

Tamerlane, ({dm-tirldn’,) or TIMOUR, surnamed THE 
Great, an Asiatic conqueror, B. of Mongol race, at Kesh 
in Independent Tartary, 1336. After subjecting to his 
arms Khorasan, Armenia, and the greater part of Per- 
sia, he defeated the Bashkirs, took Bagdad and Damas- 
cus, subjugated Georgia, and advanced into Russia as 
far as Moscow. In 1398, he invaded India, where he de- 
feated the army of the Grand Mogul near Delhi. After 
gaining, in 1402, a decisive and sanguinary battle in 
Angora, over the Ottoman Turks commanded by their 
Sultan Bajazet, T. died on his march towards China, 
which country he next intended to invade, 1405. 

Tamiaguaa, ((dm-e-ah’gwah,) a seaport of Mexico, 70 
m. S.E. of Tampico, in N. Lat. 21° 16’, E. Lon. 979 17’. 

Tampa, (édm'pah,) in Florida, a vill., C. of Hillsbor- 
ough co. at the head of a bay of same name (the largest 
inlet of the Mexican Gulf), 40 miles E. of the Guif and 
the terminus of a R.R. 

Tampico, (tim-pe’ko,) or Santa ANA DB TAMAULIPAS, 
a seaport of the Mexican Confederation, State of Vera 
Cruz, on a lake of same name, 215 m. N.N.W. of Vera 
Cruz. Pop. 10.000. 

Tam-tam, (tdm’tdm,) or Goxa. |Hind.) A kind of 
sonorous cymbal of Chinese or Japanese origin. It con- 
sists of a flat cylinder made of a very brittle alloy of 
copper and tin, with a rim of ‘abt. 4 inches. hen 
beaten upon with a wooden mallet, it sends forth a pe- 
culiarly loud and ear-deafening sound, owing to the 
extraordinary vibrations imparted to its surface by the 
act of striking. 

Tamus, (ta’miis.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Dioscora- 
cew. The Black Bryony, T. communis, is a climbing 
plant, with thick tuberous roots, used by rustic practi- 
tioners for removing the discoloration of the skin from 
bruises. 

Tan, (tdn.) [From Armor. tann, the oak.] The bark of 
the onk, or other tree, bruised or chopped prior to being 
used in the tanning of hides. —( Med.) An embrowning 
of the skin by continued exposure to the rays of the 
sun. 

Tanacetum., (tdn-a-se’tim.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. 
Asteracee. T. vulgare, the Common Tansy, fs an erect 
herbaceous plant 1 to 2 ft. high, with repeatedly divided 
deeply-cut leaves, and terminal corymbs of button-like 
flower-heads, of which all the florets are yellow. All 
parts of the plant have a strong aromatic scent, and an 
exceedingly bitter taste. Tansy was formerly much 
employed in medicine, and still retains its place in some 
cookery-books as an ingredient in puddings, cakes, and 
omelets — viands which now rarely appear at table. 
Tansy-wine also still enjoys some reputation among 
rustic practitioners as a stomachic. A variety with 
curled leaves is cultivated as an ornamental plant for 
garnishing dishes. 

Tanager, (fn'a-jir.) (Zo8.) See REDBIRD. 

Tanaro, (‘dn-ah'ro,) a river of N. Italy, having its 
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source near the Col de Tende, in the Piedmontese Alps, 
and joining the Po, 10 m. W. of Alexandria, after a 8.E. 
flow of 140 m. 

Tancred, (tdng’/kréd,) a Norman leader in the First 
Crusade, B. 1078, was a nephew of Robert Guiscard, and 
figures as one of the herves in Tasso's epic of Jerusalem 
Delivered. D. 1112, 

Taney, (‘aw’ne,) in Missouri, a 8.8.W. co., adjoining 
Arkansas ; area, 800 sq. m.; C. Fofsyth. 

Tangent, ((dn'jént.) [From Lat. tangens, touching.) 
(Geom.) A straight line which touches a curve, but 
which, when produced, does not cut it. — (Trigonome- 
try.) The T. of an arc is a right line touching the arc at 
one extremity, and termimated by a secant, or radius 
produced, passing through the other extremity. 

Tangier, or Tangiers, (tdnjeer’,) (anc. Tingis,) a 
fortified seaport of the empire of Morocco, un the Straits 
of Gibraltar, a few m. 8.E. of Cape Spartel, in N. Lat. 
85° 47, W. Lon. 5° 5U. Pop. 10,000. 

Tanistry, ((dn’ie-re.) [From Ir. tan, a territory.) (Jr. 
Hist.) An old tenure of lands in Ireland, &c., by which 
the proprietor had only a life-estate, and the inherit- 
ance descended to the oldest or most worthy of the 
blood and name of the deceased ; but the practice often 

ve rise to the flercest and most sanguinary contests 
etween tribes and families. 

Tamista, (tahn’ists,) a Chinese sect of worshippers who 
base their faith upon the doctrines evolved by Lao-Tsz, 


. v. 

Tanjore, (tdnjodr’,) a fortif. city of India, C. of a dist. 
of same name, in pres. and 170 m. 8.8.W. of the city of 
Madras, in N. Lat. 10° 42’, E. Lon. 79° 11’. Pop. 80,000. 

Tank, ((dngk.) (From Sansk. tandga,a weir.) (Naut.) A 
large sheet-iron reservoir or cistern for the safe-keep- 
ing of fresh water in a ship’s hold. — ( Mach.) In locomo- 
tive-engines, that part of the attaching tender which 
contains the water for the use of the boiler. A tank- 
engine is one which, by carrying its own water and fuel, 
has no need for an accompanying tender. 

Tannery, (tdn’niir-c.) (Manuf.) A place where hides 
are steeped and tanned, preparatory to their conversion 
into leather. 

Tannin, ((d9’nin,)orTannic Acid. (Chem.) Terms 
applied to amorphous astringent bodies found in galis 
and many varieties of bark. They have a rough taste, 
a faint acid reaction, unite with animal membrane, 
albumen, and gelatin, forming insoluble non-putrefi- 
able compounds, and produce a dark-blue or green color 
with persalts of iron. The commonest variety is gallo- 
tannic acid, which is obtained from oak-apples, and 
Turkish and Chinese gall-nuts. Form. Cyl Oü 

Tanning. (Manuf.) The art or process of preparing 
leather from the raw hides of animals, by means of tan. 
See LEATHER. 

Tansy, (édn’ze,) or TANSEY. (Bot.) See TANACETUM. 

Tantalidæ, (tdn-tdl’e-de.) (Zodl.) Bee Isis. 

Tantalum, (tdn‘ta-liim.) (Chem.) A very rare metallic 
element, now believed to be the samo as NIOBIUM, g. v. 

Tantalus, (tdn'ta-lits.) (Myth.) The son of Jupiter, 
and king of Lydia, who, according to some legends, was 

unished for betraying the secrets of his father by be- 
ng placed in a lake, in the infernal regions, whose wa- 
ters fled from him when he sought to quench his thirst 
and amid trees laden with fruit, whose boughs avoided 
every effort he made to seize them. Other legends 
made him the father of Pelops. 

Taos, (tu's) in New Mexico, a N.E. co.; C. Fernando 
de Tavs. Pop. 12,079. 

Tapajos, or Tapayos, (tah-pa’ydz,) one of the great af- 
fluents of the Amazons river, is formed by the conflu- 
ence of the Arinos and the Jurnena, both of which rise 
in the 8. of the Brazilian p. of Matto Grosso. It joins 
its receiver in 8. Lat. 2° 22’ 50’, W. Lon. 55°, after a N. 
course of over 600 m. 


Tapestry, (tăp'čs-tre.) (From Fr. taptsteric.) A curi- 
ous production of the loom, in which the finest pic- 


tures may be represented. It consists of a kind of 
woven hangings of wool and silk, often enriched with 
old and silver, representing figures of men. animals, 
andscapes, historical subjects, &c. This species of cov- 
ering for walls was known among Eastern nations from 
avery remoteera. During the 15th and 16th centuries 
the art was practised with great skill at Arras, in Flan- 
ders. Colbert, the celebrated minister of Louis XIV., 
established Gobelin’s celebrated manufactory of T. in 
the neighborhoud of Paris (see GOBELINS). — T. carpet. 
See CARPET. 

Tape-worm, (-wiirm.) (Zodl.) See Cestoing. 

Tapioca, (tdp-e-o’kah.) (Bot.) See MANinor. 

Tapir, (ta’piir.) (Zodl.) A pachydermatous animal, 
fam. Rhinoceride, huving a bulky form, with moder- 
ately long legs; the forefeet four-toed, the hind-fect 
thmpe-toed; the skin thick, the hair short; the tail 
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very small; the neck thick; the ears short; the eyes 
small; the muzzle elongat- 
ed ; the nose prolonged into 
a short, flexible proboscis 
(Fig. 624), which, however, 
does not terminate in an 
organ of touch and prehen- 
sion, like that of the ele- 
phant. The 7. of 8. America, 
Tapirus Americanus, is abt. 
the size of an ass, skin 
brown and nearly naked, 
and the neck fleshy, form- 
ing a sort of crest on the 
nape. The Indian Tapir, T. 
ne ie of Sumatra, is larger than the American 
species. 

Tappantown, ((dp’pdn-,) in New York, a village of 
Rockland co., 120 miles 8. of Albany. This place wit- 
nessed the military execution of Major André, in 1780, 

Tapping, (tdp’ping,) or PARACENTESIS. (Surg.) An 
operation which is most commonly performed on the 
abdomen, but occasionally on the chest and head. T,- 
of the abdomen gives great relief when the abdomen 
becomes inconveniently distended with fluid contained 
in the peritoneal sac, or, in the case of the female, in 
an ovarian cyst. A small incision is then made about 
two inches below the navel, through which the cutting 
surfaces of the trochar— the instrument used in this 
operation — are passed. By arrangements into which 
we need not enter, the fluid escapes through this instru- 
ment. The wound made by the trochar in the abdo- 
men will, in ordinary cases, heal in a few days. 

Tar, (tahr.) [From A. 8. tyrwa.) (Chem.) A dark-brown 
or black viscid liquid obtained in the destructive distil- 
lation of organic matters. There are three principal 
kinds of tar: wood tar, obtained in the manufacture of 
wood vinegar and wood spirit by the destructive distil- 
lation of wood; Stockholm tar, largely used in the arts, 
as in shipbuilding, &c., which is obtained by a rude 
distillatio descensum of the roots and other useless 
parts of the resinous pine; and coal tar, obtained dur- 
ing the destructive distillation of coal in the manufac- 
— of coal-gas. The tars are extremely complex mix- 

ures, 

Tarantella, (tdr-dn-tel'lah.) [It.] See TARANTULA. 

Taranto, (tah-rdn’to,) [anc. Tarentum,] a manuf. sea- 
port of 8. Italy, p. Terra d'Otranto, on a gulf of same 
name, 44 miles S.W. of Brindisi. Founded 700 3. c. by 
Spartan emigrants, 7. became a thriving commercial 
place until its occupation by the Romans in 2U9. . 
20,000. — The GuLr or T. is a large inlet of the Mediter- 
ranean, extending 70 miles inland, bet. Capes Nau and 
Santa Maria de Leuca. 

Tarantula, (lah-rdn‘tu-lah.) (Zovl.) The Lycosa ta- 
rentula, the largest of European spiders, the bite of 
which produces symptoms formerly supposed to be 
curable only by music. The name of the (arantella, the 
national dance of Sicily, is derived from it. 

Tarare, (tah-rahr’,) a manuf. town of France, dept. 
Rhone, at the base of a mountain of same name, one 
of the Beaujolais range, 21 m. N.W. of Lyon. Fop. 10,000. 

Tarascon, ((ch-rds/kin,) a town of France, dept. 
Bouches-du-Rhone, on the Rhone, 13 m. 8.W. of Avig- 
non. Pop.12,424. . 

Taraxacum, (tah-rdks'a-ktim.) (Bot.) The Dandelion, 
a gen. of plants, O. Asteracer. The species are herba, 
with a perennial root-stock, terminated by a tuft of 
leaves, from the centre of which emerge smooth hollow 
leafless unbranched stalks, surmounted by a single head 
of bright-yellow flowers. By many botanists it is con- 
sidered that there is only one species, T. dens leonis, 
which admits of many varieties. The root-stock of the 
Dandelion (dent du lion) is extensively used in medicine 
as an aperient and tonic, especially in liver-complaints ; 
it has also diuretic properties. When blanched, the 
leaves may be used as a salad, but are too bitter to be 
agreeable. 

Tarbes, (tahrb,) a city of France, C. dept. Hautes- 
Py renec on the Adour, 23 m. E.S.E. of Pau. Pop 

5,720. 

Tare, (tãr.) [From It. tara.] (Com.) An allowance for 
the outside package, that contains such goods as cannot 
be unpacked without detriment; or for paper, bands, 
cord, &c. When the T. is deducted, the remainder is 
called the net or neat weight. 

Tarifa, (tah-re‘fah,) a town of Spain, p. Seville, on the 
Straits of Gibraltar, 15 m. W.S.W. of Gibraltar. It is 
deemed a place of strategic importance, and was long 
Poe by the Moors as one of the keys of Spain. Pop. 
8,643. 

Tariff, a [From Tarifa, in Spain.] (Com.) A list 
or tabulated schedule enumerating the various com- 
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modities which are Hable to customs or excise duties, 
&c.,upon being exported ur imported, or which ere 
allowed drawbacks and the like; together with the re- 
spective rates or deductions thereunto applying. 

Tarlatan, —— (Manuf.) A kind of thin, 
gauzy, muslin-like fabric, used fur women’s dresses, 
aprons, &c. 

Tarn, (tahrn,) a southern dept. of France, b. N. by Tarn- 
et-Garonne and Aveyron, and 8. by Aude. Area, 2,234 
sq.m. It is intersected by spurs of the Cevennes Mts., 
and is watered by the Tarn and the Aveyron rivers. C. 
Alby. Pop. 365,513. — TARN-ET-GARONNE, a dept. lying 
W. of the above, and taking ite name from the two 
chief rivers which drain its surface. Area, 1,436 sq. m. 
C. Montauban. Pop. 228,969. 

Tarnopol, (tdr’no-pél,) a town of Austrian Poland, on 
the Sered, 80 m. E.8.E. of Lemberg. Pop. 18,420. 

Tarpeian, (tdr-pe’ydn.) (Rom. Antiq.) An appellation 
given to a steep rock in 
the twelve tables, those guilty of certain crimes were 
precipitated. It was named after Tarpeia, the daughter 
of Tarpeius, the governor of the citadel of Rome, who, 
as the tradition runs, promised to open the gates of 
the city to the Sabines, provided they gave her their 
gold bracelets, or, as she oxpressed it, what they car- 
ried on their left hands. The Sabines consented, and, 
as they entered the gates, threw not only their brace- 
leta, but their shields, upon Tarpeia, who was crushed 
under the weight. It has been much reduced in height 
oe ruins which have accumulated for ages at its 


. Tarquinias, Lucius Priscus, (tar-kwin’e-tis,) the fifth 
king of Rome, according to the legends ; s. Ancus Mar- 
tius, 614; D. 576 B. c.— T. Lucius SUPERBUS, grandson 
of the preceding. He had married one daughter of Ser- 
vius Sullius, but her sister, whose ambition resembled 
his own, by a series of horrid crimes, secured him as 
her husband, and urged him to the murder of her father 
to secure the throne, 5348.0. He reigned as a tyrant; 
but in the end it was the rape of Lucretia, by his son 
Sextus, which overthrew at once both him and the 
kingly rule in Rome. The date of the Regifuge or 
Expulsion of the Tarquins was said to be 510 s. c. 

Tarragona, ((dr-rah-go'nah,) a flourishing seaport of 
Spain, p. Catalonia, on the Mediterranean, 52 m. 8.W. 
of Barcelona. Pop. 17,000. 

Parrant, ((dr’rdnt,) in Texas,a N. co.; area, 960 aq. 
m.; C. Birdsville. 

Tarrass, (tdr’'rds,) or TERRAS. (Min.) A volcanic earth, 
resembling pestouens, and used as a cement after being 
calcined and pulverized. 

Tarsier, (dr'se-tir.) (Zol.) See LEMURIDA. 

Tarsus, (idr’siis.) [From Gr. tarsos, the flat of the foot.] 
(Anat.) A part of the human foot, the front of which 
is called the instep. There are seven bones in two rows. 
—(Zovl.) In birds, the term is applied to the third 
segment of the leg, which is seldom covered with flesh 
or feathers; it corresponds with the T. and meta- 7. 
conjoined. —In insects it is the collection of minute 
joints which make up the fifth principal segment of 
the leg or foot. 

Tarsus, (tdr’sis,) or Tarsovs, a city of Asiatic Turkey, 
pashalic and 18 m. W.S.W. of Adana, on the Cydnus, 
In times of antiquity, this was a great and flourishing 
place, rivalling Antioch, Athens, and Alexandria. 
Strabo states that it was founded by the Assyrian king 
Sardanapalus, und, in after ages, it gave birth to the 
apostle Paul. Pop. 30,000. 

Tartan, (ldr'tin.) [Fr. tiretaine.] ( Manuf.) Woollen 
cloth woven in checks or cross-barred designs of differ- 
ent colors: it is much affected by the Scots Highlanders, 
each of whose clans have respectively a distinguishing 
pattern, out of which their plaids are made. 

Tartane, (tdr'tahn.) [Fr.] (Nawt.) In the Mediter- 
ranean, a one-masted coasting-vessel, carrying a lateen- 
sail and jib. 

Tartar, (tdr'tdr.) (Chem.) See TARTARIC ACID. 

Tartaric Acid, (-<dr’ik.) (Chem.) An organic acid wide- 
ly diffused in the vegetable kingdom, especially in grape- 

juice, in which it occurs as acid tartrate of potassium. 
There are 5 different T. A. known to chemists, which 
all possess the same composition (2HO.CgH,Oj9), and 
scarcely differ from one another except in their action 
on polarized light, and in crystalline form. T. A. forms 
numerous double salts. The following are the more im- 
portant tartrates : — Bi-lurtrate of Potassium, or cream 
of tartar (KO.C,H,0),), is difficultly soluble in water, 
and separates from its hot solutions in small trimetric 
crystals. In the crude state it is called Argol, or Tartar, 
and is deposited from many kinds of wine on keeping. 

` It unites with soda to form a double salt, which crystal- 

{izes in large rhombic prisms, readily soluble in water. 
It is sometimes called Rochelle salt. Potassio Antimo- 
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nious Tartrate is of considerable use in medicine, under 
the name of fartar-emelic, and it crystallizes in octahe- 
drons, which are tolerably soluble in water. 

Tartarus, (tdr'tah-riis.) (Myth.) The abode of the 
wicked in the lower world. 

Tartary, ((drdr-e,) the name under which is compre- 
hended those vast regions of Central Asia which extend 
from Mantchooria on the E. to the Caspian Sea on the 
W., comprising Mongolia, Soongaria, and Turkestan, 
with portions of Thibet and China; bet. N. Lat. 35-65°, 
E. Lon. 53-135°. T. is properly divided into E. and W. 
Tartary: the first forming (nominally at least) part of 
the Chinese empire, while W. Tartary is defined by 
Turkestan (gq. v.), and those tracts of country around 
the Sea of Aral which are under Russian domination.— 
The people of 7., of unknown origin, belong to the Tu- 
ranian family, and embrace the Mongols, Tunguses, and 
Turks — the three leading branches. 


me; whence by the law of | Tartrate, (idr'trdt.) (Chem.) See TARTARIC ACID. 
| Tashkend, (tdsh'kdnd,) a town of W. Central Asia, in 


the govt. of Russian Turkestan, on the Sihoun, 90 m. 
N.E. of Khokan. Pop. 40,000. 
Tasmania, (idzma'ne-ah,) or VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, an 
' island belonging to Great Britain, off the southern coast 
of the Australian continent, from which it is separated 
by Bass Strait. The land is chiefly high, diversified 
with moderate hills and broad valleys, which are well- 
wooded and watered. The forest-trees are chiefly of 
the pine kind, growing quite straight to a height proper 
for masts. The quadrupeds and birds differ little from 
those of the Australian mainland. The great articles 
of export are wool, oil, whalebone, and bark. The 
principal rivers are the Derwent and Tamar, whose 
sources are near the centre of the island. In 1804 a 
British settlement was established on the south-east 
part, within the mouth of the Derwent, and named Ho- 
bart Town, which is the seat of govt. 7. was discovered 
in 1642 yy the Dutch navigator Abel Janssen Tasman. 
Pop. 99,328. 

Tasso, ToRQUaATO, (tds'so,) an eminent Italian poet, B. at 
Sorrento in 1544, was educated at Rome, Bergamo, 
Venice, and Padua. After renouncing the practice of 
the law, for which he had been intended, 7. embarked 
upon a literary career in 1562 by producing an epic 
poem called Rinaldo, which obtained for him the pa- 
tronage of the Este family, at whose court of Ferrara 
he resided for many years. In 1571 he attended Car- 
dinal d’Esto on an embassy to Charles IX. of France; 
and gave to the world his great epic work, Jerusalem 
Delivered, in 1575. Two years later, he was confined in 
a convent by order of the Duke of Ferrara, whose anger 
the poet had incurred by daring to become enamored 
of his sister, Leonora d'Este. In 1579 he was, by the 
Duke’s command, placed in a hospital for lunatics, 
where he remained for 7 years, during which time he 
appears to have occupied himself with literary labors. 
In 1587, after his release, he published the tragedy of 
Torrismondo, and in 1593 a poem called Jerusalem Con- 

uered. D. at Rome, 1595. Hallam, in his Introduction 
o the Literature of Europe, has styled the “ Jerusa- 
lem Delivered” “the great epic poem, in the strict 
sense, of modern times.” 

Taste, (tdst.) (Ihysiol.) One of the five senses; a pecu- 
liar sensation excited by means of the nervous papille 
of the tongue. — T. is also used, in a figurative sense, for 
the judgment and discernment of the mind, regardin 
what is grand and beautiful both in art and nature. $ 
is, in some degree, the fruit of observation and reflec- 
tion—not wholly the gift of nature nor wholly the 
effect of art. 

Tatins. (ta’'she-iis,) the king of the Sabines, who, on the 
union of the two nations, was said to have shared the 
royal power of Romulus, and in the end to have been 
murdered by him. 

Tatnall, (tdt’ndl,) in Georgia, a 8.E. co.; area, 1,200 aq. 
m.; C. Reidsville. 

Tatou. (Zotl.) See ARMADILLO. 

Tattoo, (idl-too’.) [From Fr. tapotsz tous, tap, all of you.]} 
( Mil.) The evening drum-beat, giving all soldiers notice 
to repair to quarters in garrison, or to their tents in 
camp : — correlative to rereille. 

Tattooing, ((dt-too'ing,) a mode of marking the skin ` 
of the face, back, breast, arms, and legs, by puncturing 
the surface with a pointed instrument and then dycing 
the same with a coloring-matter so as to leave an im- 
print of ineradicable stains arranged in curved, straight, 
or circular lives, or in other fanciful forms. This prac- 
tice is much resorted to as a species of supposed per- 
sonal adornment by the South Sea Islanders, the Maoris 
of New Zealand, and the North American and other 
Indian tribes. 

Taunton, (tdnt'iin,) a manuf. borough of England, co, 
Somerset, on the Tone, 10 m. W. of Bridgewater. Under 
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the — this was the C. of the kingdom of Wes-| paring and stuffing the dead bodies of animals intended 

sex. 10,706. to be preserved as natural specimens. 

Taun’ton, in Massachusetts, a flourishing manuf. town | Taxis, (taks“is.) (Gr., an arranging.) (Surg.) An oper- 
and port of entry, semi-cap. of Bristol co.. on a river of ation by which those parts which have left their natu- 
Same name, 35 m. 8. of Boston. : ral situation are replaced by the hand, without the as- 

Tau’ric Chersone’sus. (Anc. Geog.) The name| sistance of instruments; as in reducing hernia, &c. 
given by ancient geographers to the CRIMEA, q. v. Taxonomy, ((dks-dn'o-me.) [From Ur. taris, and no- 

Taurida, (taw-re'dah,) in Russia in Europe, a 8. govt., | mos, a principie.) (Nat. Hist.) That dept. of the 
consisting for the grar part of the peninsula called| science which has reference to the laws and principles 
the Crimea, and b. N. by the govts. Cherson and Ekatef-| which should govern classification. 
inoslav, and 8., and W. by the Black Sea. Area, 23,460 | Tay, (ta,) a river of Scotland, having its source on the 
sy.m. C.Simpheropol. Pup. 658,549. borders of Argyleshire, and tiowing W. into the German 

Taurus, ((aw’riiz.) [L., from Gr. tauros.) (Ast.) The sun| Ocean, which it enters by a noble mstuary called the 
enters this sign on about the 20th of April, and leaves Frith of Tay, 8 m. E. of Dundee, after a W. course of 
it on about the 21st of May. The constellation T. occu-| 145 miles, during which it passes through Loch Tay, a 
pies the zodiacal region corresponding to the sign Gem-| lake 15 m. long by 2 broad, and one of the most pic- 
ini. This constellation is exceedingly rich. It includes turesque lakes in the Scottish Highlands. 
those remarkable star groups, the Pleiades, and the | Taygetus, (ta-je’tiis,) the anc. name of Mt. St. Elias, a 
Hyades, and many singularly rich telescopic fields. mountain of Greece, p. Laconia, 10 m. S.W. of Mistra. 

Taurus Mountains, (The.) See Asia MINOR. Height, 7,829 ft. above sea-level. 

Tautochrone, (taw'to-krin.) [From Gr. tauto, just the | Taylor, Bayarp, (/a'lir,) an American author and 


same, and chronos, time.) (Mech.) A curve such that a 
particle moving under the action of given forces will 
reach a given point in the same time, wherever may be 
the starting point. A ticle falling under the action 
of gravity from rest down the arc of a cycloid will 
reach the lowest point in the same time, whatever be 
the point of the curve from which it starts. Hence the 
cycloid is the 7. for the force of gravity. 

Tau’‘tog. (Zovl.) See LABRIDÆ. 

Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, (tah-vdr-ne-a’,) a French 
merchant and traveller, B. in Paris, 1605; D. 1688. His 
Six Travels in Turkey, in Persia, and in the Indies (1677) 
is a work long esteemed of standard excellence. 


Tavira, (tah-ve’rah,) a seaport of Portugal, p. Algarve, 


on the Legna, Seca, 21 m. E.N.E. of Taro. p. 10,903. 
Tawing, (tau'ing.) The preparation of white leather, 
by impregnating skins with saline, oily, and other mat- 
ters; it differs from tanning, in which they are com- 
bined with astringent principles. 

Taxes, ((iks’iz.) [From L. taro, I estimate.) (Pol. Econ.) 
The assessments imposed by law for the public service: 
they are either direct, as on persons and necessaries; or 
indirect, as on raw materials and luxuries; or, in other 
words, the first are imposed on income, the latter on 
expenditure. T. imposed on imported goods are denom- 
inated customs, duties, or imposts, Taxes on commodi- 
ties are either external, that is, paid on the frontier; or 
internal, that is, excise duties. 

Taxacer, (tiks-a’se-c.) (Bol.) An O.of plants, class 
Gymnogens, distinguished chiefly by their fruits not 
being collected in cones, each ovule growing singly, un- 
protected by hardened scales. Taxus baccata, the Com- 
mon Yew (Fig. 625), is an evergreen tree which often 
attains a great size. Specimens of remarkable anti- 


traveller, B. in Chester co., Penna., in 1825. In 1849 he 
became one of the editors of the “New York Tribune,” 
and has since travelled extensively, giving the results 
of his observation in numerous works, prominent 
among which are El Dorado, or Adventures in the Path 
of Empire, or Merico and California; Central Africa ; 
Greece and Russia; India, China, and Japan; and 
Lands of the Saracen. He is also the author of several 
novels, volumes of poetry, &c. Some of his works have 
been translated into French, German, and Russian. 
Appointed U. 8. Minister at Berlin, 1878. D. 1878, 


Tay’ lor, Jeremy, an English prelate and author, B. at 


Cambridge, 1613, became chaplain to Charles I., and in 
1660 bishop of Down and Connor. D. 1667. The chief 
works on which his literary character rests are the 
celebrated Liberty of Prophesying (1647), the first pub- 
lished plea for toleration in religion on broad orthodox 
grounds; and his not less celebrated Holy Living and 
Dying (1651). 


Taylor, Zacnary,an American general, and 12th Presi- 


dent of the U. States, B. in Orange co., Va., in 1784, was 
educated in Kentucky, and, after entering the army in 
1808, obtained the rank of colonel in 1832, and fought 
in the Black Hawk War. After defeating the Seminoles 
at Okechobee in 1837, he was given the chief command 
in Florida, in the following year. In 1846 he was en- 
trusted with the command of the army which entered 
Mexico; there he gained the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca 
de la Palma, and Buena Vista, and brought the cam- 
aign to a successful conclusion, 1847. In the follow- 
ng year he was returned as Whig candidate for the 
Presidency. His tenure of office was chiefly signalized 
by the passing of Mr. Clay’s Compromise Bill with re- 
ph to the admission of California into the Union. D. 
1850. 


quity are commonly seen iu old churchyards. The tim- 

Taylor, in Florida,a N.W. co., washed by the Mexican 
gurr, area, 1,200 sq. miles.—In Georgia, a central co.; 

pital, Butler.—In /owa, a S.S.W. co.; area, 560 4q. 
miles; Capital, Bedford —In Kentucky, a 8. central co. ; 
Capital, Campbellville—In Teras, a N.W. central co.; 
area, 1,000 square miles.—In West Virginia., a north- 
de county; area, 1450 square miles; Capital, Prunty- 
‘own. 

Taylorsville, (talérz-vil.) in Jlineis, a village, C. of 
Christian co., 25 m. S.E. of Springfield. Pop. 2,180. 

Tazewell, ((dz/wil,) in JUinois, a N.W. central co.; 
area, 550 square miles Capital, Pekin.—In Virginia, a 
B.W. co., bordering on West Virginia; area, 500 square 
miles; Capital, Jeffersonville. 

Tehad, (Laké,) (shdd,) a great body of water in N. 
Central Africa, in the Soudan; bet. N. Lat. 12° 30’-14° 
40’, E. Lon. 149-170. It receives the Yebu and Shary 
rivers. and is 200 m. in length, by 140 in breadth. 

Tehe-Hiang, or Che-HKiang, (she-ki’dng.) See 
CHINA. ` 

Tehernaya, (chdr-na’yah,) a river of the Crimea, in 
the S.of European Russia, memorable for the defeat 
of the Russians on its banks, May 16, 1855, by the 
French and Italian commands of Marshal Pelissier and 
Gen. Della Marmora. It flows N.W. into the harbor of 
Sebastopol. 

VTehernigoff, or Tehernigov, (chdr’ne-gdf,) a 
town of Russia in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, 
ber is extremely durable and valuable, and was for- on the Desna, 80 m. N.N.E. of Kiev. Pop. 14,000, 
merly much used for making bows. Its leaves and | Tea, (fe.) [From Chin. mad (Bot. and Com.) See THEA. 
young branches act as narcotic-acrid poisons when | Tea-berry. ( Boat.) See GAULTHERIA. 
eaten by man or the lower animals. T. Canadensis. the | Teak, ((7k.) [Hind. tekka.] (Bot.) See TECTONA. 
Dwarf Yew, or Ground Hemlock, is a small, evergreen | Teal, (f¢/.) [Fr. tarulle.] (Zoñl.) A gen. of ducks, char- 
shrub, with the general aspect of a dwarf hemlock | acterized by their narrow bill. 
spruce (Pinus Canadensis). Tears, (ičrz.) (Physiol.) The limpid fluid secreted by 

Taxidermy, (tiks'e-diir-me.) [From Gr. taris, an ar- | glands adjoining the eye, and increased by emotions of 
ranging, and derma, the skin.] (Arts.) The art of pre-| the mind,but more especially by grief. This fluid is 
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also called forth by any injury done to the eye. It con- 
sists of about one per cent. solid matter; composed 
of common salt, wit 
albumen. This fluid serves to moisten the cornea, and 
preserve its transparency, as well as to remove any 
dust or other substance that enters the eye. The lach- 
rymal glands are the organs which secrete this liquid; 
one of them is situated in the external canthus of each 
orbit, and emits six or seven excretory ducts, that open 
on the internal surface of the upper eyelid, and pour 
forth the tears. 

Teasel, (te’zi,) or Trazet. (Bot.) Seo Dipsacaces. 

Tebeth, (te'beth.) [Heb.] (Chron.) In the Jewish calen- 
dar, the fourth month of the civil and tenth of the ec- 
clesiastical year, commencing with the new moon in 
Dec., and terminating with the new moon in Jan. 


Téche, (tash,) in Louisiana, a bayou of St. Landry par., 
emptying into that of the Atchafalaya, after a S.E. and 
navigable course of 200 m. 

Technology, (tk-nòl'n-je.) (From Gr. techné, an art, 
and logos, doctrine.) Strictly, the science of the arts, 
particularly the mechanical and utilitarian arts; em- 
bracing all treatises upon them, and defining all terms 
ene called technical) which belong exclusively to 
them. 

Tectona, ((ék-to’/nah.) (Bot.) The Teak-tree; a gen. of 
very large timber-trees. O. Verbenacer, The Common 
ra 7 grandis (Fig. 626), is a native of 3. and Cen- 
tral Asia. It hag quadrangular young branches, oppo- 
site leaves, ter- 
minal panicles 
of white flowers, 
and round fruits 
about the size of 
cherries, cover- 
ed with spongy 
wool, and en- 
closed in a kind 
of bladder form- 
ed of the on- 
larged calyx. 
Teak-wood is an 
invaluable wood 
to shipbuilders. 
and is very 
largely employ- 
ed in the con- 
struction of 
both merchant- 
vessels and ships 
of war; its great 
strength and 
durability, add- 
ed to the facility with which it can be worked, and its 
non-liability to be injured by the attacks of Fungi, ren- 
dering it peculiarly suitable for these purposes. 

Tecumseh, (¢-kiim'sa,) u famous Shawnee chief, B. on 
the Scioto river, Ohio, in 1770. He headed an Indian 
alliance against the whites in the North-West, and was 
defeated by the American Gen. Harrison at Tippecanve 
in 1811. In the war of 1812 he became an ally of the 
English, obtained the rank of brigadicr-general in their 
service, and commanded the right wing in the battle 
of the Thames, in 1813, where he fell mortally wounded. 

Tecumseh, in Michigan, a vill. of Lenawee co., 10 m. 
N.E. of Adrian. Pop. 2,039. 

Te Deum, (te-de’iim.) [Iat.) (Eccl.) The title of a 
celebrated hymn, so called because it begins with the 
words, Te Deum laudamus; We praise thee, O God. It 
is sung in the Roman Catholic churches with great 
pomp and solemnity, on occasions of joyful thanks- 
giving. 

Tees, (téz,) a river of England, having its rise in the 
Cambrian Hilis, and emptying into the German Ocean, 
by an estuary, 10 m. E. of Stockton, after an E. course 
of 90 m. 

Teeth, ((éth,) pl.of Toota. [From A.S. teth, pl. of tath; 
L. dens ; Gr. odous, odontos.) (Anat.) The bony organ 
with which vertebrate animals seize or prepare their 
food. In the higher mammals, a tooth is composed of 
three tissues, viz.: dentine, which forms the body of the 
T.; cement, which forms the outer crust; and enamei, 
which is placed between the dentine and the cement. 
The cement resembles in texture the bones of the same 
animal, and in adult man it is confined to the outer 
part of the fangs. The enamel is the hardest of the 
dental tissues, and, like the others, consists of earthy 
matters deposited in minute cells. The typical num- 
ber of 7. in the mammalia is 44 (the hog, for example, 
having this number), but the average one of that class 
is 32, as we find in man, the Old World apes. and the 
true ruminants. In each of the jaws of the adult man 
are four cutting T., or incisors, in front, followed on 
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traces of phosphate of soda, and | 
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each side by one canine tooth and five grinding T., or 
molars, of which the two next the canine tooth are 
termed premolurs. All the 7., except the true molars, 
are shed early in life, and are replaced by others which 
grow up from beneath them. The first set of T. are 
denominated the temporary deciduous or milk 7. The 
method adopted by anatomists for expressing the num- 
ber and kind of the 7. may be thus illustrated by the 
dental formula of man: 
‘ 1-1 2-2 es 3-3 92, 
-1P 22" 33 
where the letters indicate the names of the T., as giver 
above, and the nuinbers above and below the lines re- 
spectively indicate the T. in the upper and lower jaws, 
while the short lines separating the figures serve te 
point out the different sides of the jaws. The T. of 
different animals vary greatly in shape, according te 
the uses to which they are applied. Take the molar 
T., for example. Among the true carnivora, they are 
compressed laterally, and have sharp cutting edges, 
which shut like the blades of scissors, and set over the 
other. By this structure these animals are able to di- 
vide their food with great facility. The insectivora, 
such as the mole and bat, have molars terminated by 
several sharp points. Herbivorous animals have the 
summits of their molars flat with prominent ridges, a 
structure that enables them to crush and triturate 
their food. An omnivorous animal, like man, has sev- 
eral rounded tubercles on the grinding surfaces. From 
this variety in the shapes of 7., and the constancy of 
their correspondence with the structure of the body, it 
happens that a single molar will always indicate the 
group to which any animal belongs. 

Teetotalism, (te-to’tdl-izm.) Total abstinence from 
the use of intoxicating liquors. See TEMPERANCE. 

Tefza, (taf'sah,) a town of N. Africa, C. of the p. Tedla, 
in the empire of Morocco; N. Lat. 32° 80’, W. Lon. 5° 
35’. Pop. 10,000. 

Tehama, (te-ah’mah,) in California, a N. co.; area, 
2,600 sq. m.; C. Red Bluff. 

Teheran, (ia-rawn’,) a city, C. of the empire of Persia, 
210 m. N. of Ispahan, in N. Lat. 85° 40’, E. Lon. 50° 52’. 
It is a walled and well-built place, but with no public 
buildings of interest or importance, excepting the 
royal palace. It has manufs. of hardware and carpets. 
Pop. 85,000. 

Tehuacan, ((a-vaw'kahn,) a town of Mexico, state of 
and 65 m. S.E. of the city of La Puebla. Pop. 14,000. 
Tehuantepec, (ia-watn'ta-pak,) a town of Mexico, 
C. of a dept. of same name, state of Oaxaca, on the Te- 
huantepec, 150 m. E.S.E. of the city of Oaxaca. Pop. 
17,000. — The river of this name, rising in the Sierra 
Madre, takes a 8. course of 170 m. through the state of 
Oaxaca, and empties into the Pacific, near Ventosas, — 
The Isthmus of T. extends from the mouth of the river 
Coatzacoalcos, in the Bay of Campeachy, to the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec on the Pacific, and has a width of 140 m. 
— The Gulf of T. forms a considerable inlet of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, bet. Mexico and Guatemala, E. Lon. 92-979, 

and is abt. 70 m. broad. 

Teignmouth, ((én’mouth,) a seaport of England. co. 
Devon, at the entrance to the Teign, 13 m. 8.3.W. of 
Exeter. Pop. 12,236. 

Telegram, ((cl’e-grdm.) [From Gr. tle, distant, and 
gramma, a picce of writing.) A message or despatch 
conveyed by means of the electric telegraph. 

Telegraph, (t‘l'e-grdf.) [From Gr. tle, far off, and 
graphein, to write.) From the earliest time, when bea- 
cons lighted on the tops of the hills were used to indi- 
cate the approach of an enemy, or the occurrence of 
some other important event, the power of communica- 
tion at a distance has been felt to be a desideratum. 
Many inventions and arrangements have from time to 
time been made with this object, as, for example, the 
signals by flags, or by the old semaphore system, which 
is still employed for railway signalling, by ringing of 
bells, or by the motion of water in tubes; but none of 
these was applicable to any but short distances, or in- 
deed generally applicable to all. The discovery of the 
conduction of electricity along metal wires, however, 
Boon gave rise to the ides of communicating signals by 
means of its effects, and the electric 7. has now become 
one of the most powerful agents for the promotion of 
civilization. Towards the end of the last century, and at 
the beginning of the present, many philosophers pro- 
posed to correspond at a distance by means of the effects 
produced by electrical machines when propagated in in- 
sulated conducting wires, In 1811, Semmering invented 
a T. in which he used the decomposition of water for 
giving signals. In 1820, at a time when the electro- 
magnet was unknown, Ampére proposed to correspond 
by means of magnetic needles, above which a cur- 
rent was sent, as many wires and needles being used 
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as letters were required. In 1834, Gause and Weber 
constructed an electro-magnetic 7., in which a voltaic 
current transmitted by a wire acted on a magnetized 
bar; the oscillations of which under its influence were 
observed by a telescope. They succeeded in thus send- 
ing signals from the Observatory to the Physical Cabi- 
net in Göttingen, a distance of a mile and a quarter, and 
to them belongs the honor of having first demonstrated 
experimentally the possibility of electrical communi- 
cation at a considerable distance. This 7. was after- 
wards improved upon by Steinheil. By this arrange- 
ment, either sounds could be employed, or permanent 
marks made upon er, passing in front of the needles. 
Steinheil’s was the first perfect instrument invented, 
and came into operation in July, 1837. It was 12 miles 
long, and had 3 intermediate stations in circuit. In the 
same year, and about the same time, Prof. 8. F. B. 
Morse exhibited in the University of New York a T. 
constructed on the same principle, which had been 
gradually brought to a working condition by experi- 
ments and contrivances derived by the inventor since 
1832. This T. was first brought into practical use, May 
27, 1844, between Washington and Baltimore. Of the 
numerous printing and writing 7. which have been de- 
vised, that of Mr. Morse is the best known, and has been 
almost universally adopted on the continent of Europe. 
Every electric T. consists essentially of three parts: 1, 
a circuit consisting of a metallic connection between 
two places, and an electromotor for producing the cur- 
rent; 2,a communicator for sending the signals from the 
one station; and, 3, an indicator for receiving them at 
the other station. The manner in which these objects, 
more especially the two last, are effected can be greatly 
varied, and we shall limit ourselves to a few details on 
the subject of the working of an electric T. If the 
conducting wire which unites the two elements of a 
galvanic battery be parallel toa magnetic needle before 
the current is transmitted, the needle will immediately 
arrange itself at right angles to the wire, when the cur- 
rent is made to pass along the wire. (See ELECTRO- 
MAGNETISM.) The effect of the electric current on the 
needle is doubled, if the conducting wire is bent round 
so as to pass along the opposite side of the needle; and 
as these convolutions of the wire are increased in num- 
ber within certain limits, their effectis also augmented. 
With such an apparatus, each time the electric current 
ie established and broken, there will be a separate de- 
flection of the needle. As the conducting wire may be 
of any length, provided the battery is sufficiently pow- 
erful, we have at once a means of communication be- 
tween distant places and a system of signs suggested: 
one deflection may mean one thing; two in succession 
another, and so on. But the signals at our disposal are 
doubled in number if, by reversing the electric cur- 
rent, we cause the deflections to be made in the op- 
posite directions, and their amount is still further in- 
creased if we combine deflections in opposite direc- 
tions. This is in fact the electric telegraph; since 
all the different forms it assumes are no more than 
modifications of it. It is found unnecessary to use leco 
wires —one for the direct current from one place to an- 
other, and the other for the return current from the 
second place back again to the first: the earth answers 
for one of them. By the recent duplex and quadruplex 
mvention, one wire can be used to transmit several 
messages at the same time. It is clear thut all the 
meedics in connection with a given wire will be de- 
flected at the same time by the electric current. When, 
therefore, it is notified for what place the message is 
intended, the connection with the other needles at the 
different stations being cut off, the current is not use- 
lessly retarded. As the telegraph clerk may not be 
attentive, his notice is attracted by an alarm-bell, set 
ringing by the electric current. The wires are some- 
times carried through the air on poles, insulation being 
secured by the use of glass or porcelain connections for 
attaching the wire to these supports; sometimes in 
tubes underground, insulation being effected by gutta 
percha, &c.; sometimes over the tops of houses, through 
the sea, &c. An apparatus with two needles is used at 
all principal stations: it may be considered as a com- 
bination of two simple ones; with it the reading of the 
signals is more rapid; but it has the inconvenience of 
requiring two wires. Apparatus has been invented for 
printing or writing a message instead of merely indi- 
cating it.— Atlantic T. The success of various attempts 
to eend messages by electric agency through cables 
lying under water, for short distances, induced Profes- 
sor Morse, of New York, to suggest the possibility of 
uniting Great Britain and America by a submarine 
cable, laid from shore to shore throughout the Atlantic 
Ocean. In 1845, Mr. J. W. Brett registered an associa- 
tien, under the name of the General Oceanic Teleyruph 
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, to carry out the object above mentioned, and 
to connect England with the continent of Europe in 
various parts. The latter part of his design was suc- 
cessfully accomplished in 1851, and public attention, in 
England, was, in consequence, again directed to the 
junction of Great Britain and America by similar means 
of intercommunication. Newfoundland had already 
been united to the mainland of America by a submarine 
cable; and in 1856, the AUantic Telegraph Company was 
formed, with the design of laying a cable between 8t. 


John's, Newfoundland, and Valentia, in Irel lon 
tne bottom of the Atlantic in ite shaliswest peste A E 


was at length successfully laid, but broke in 1866. A 
fourth attempt was made in 167, which proved success- 
ful, and afterward the 1866 cable was recovered and 
spliced. In 1869 a French cable was laid from Brest, 
Fr., to St. Pierre, Amer., and in 1884 another cable, of 
new and superior construction, was laid. Submarine 
telegraph cables have been extended until now all 
civilized regions of the world are in communication. No 
leas than 7 separate cables cross the Atlantic from 
Europe to the U. S., while one extends from Portugal 
to Bruzil. Cables extend from England to India, and 
thence to Australia ; China and Japan are in connection 
with Europe and America ; land and ocean telegraphs 
extend around the whole coast lines of Africa and South 
America, and nearly all the nations of the world are 
capable of transmitting immediate intelligence to each 
other. As regards the extension of land telegraph 
lines, the U. S. had in 1894 130,343 m. of line, 790,792 
m. of wire, over which there were sent 58,632,237 mes- 
sages from 721,166 offices. This was about one-fourth 
the number of messages of the whole world. 

A recent invention by P. 
B. Delaney promices to send celegraph messages at great 
rapidity and very low prica The message is perforated 
ou a strip of tape, and sent by parsing the tape through 
the instrument, brushes passing through the perfora- 
tions and closing the circuit. At the other end the 
current causes chemical change in a prepared tape, dots 
being made in dark blue on the receiving paper. By 
this method as many as 2,200 words per minute have 
been sent, and it is said a very profitable business can 
be done at the rate of 70 words for 15 cents between 
N. Y. and Chicago. For another late invention see 
TELAUTOGRAPH. 


Telepathy, the term adopted to indicate transmission 


of thought directly from mind to mind, without the 
intermediate use of speech or other form of language. 
It is held by many as proved that one mind can directly 
impress its thoughts upon another, sometimes over great 
distances. The evidence in favor of Telepathy is not 
considered sufficient by many scientists. 


Telephone, (itl’e-fOn.) (Gr. téle, afar, phéné, sound } 


A contrivance whereby sound produced at one end of 
an electric wire is reproduced at the other end. The 
voice or other sound, by causing a diagram to vibrate, 
modifies the electric currents, the reault being a similar 
vibration of the diaphragm at the other end and the 
reproduction of the sound. This brief description must 
suffice here for au instrument which hag become of in- 
estimable value, and over which speech can be trans- 
mitted for more than a thousand miles. In 1894 there 
were in the U. S 353,480 m. of telephone wire, and 


rom Gr. ¢éle, far off, and 
scopeo, I view.) (Opt.) An instrument employed in 
viewing distant objects. It assists the eye chiefly in 
two ways: first, by enlarging the visual angle under 
which a distant object is seen, and thus magnifying 
that object; and, secondly, by collecting and conveying 
to the eye a larger beam of light than would enter the 
naked organ, and thus rendering objects distinctand vis- 
ible which would otherwise be indistinct or invisible 7. 
are either refracting or reflecting; the former consist of 
different lenses through which the objects are seen by 
rays refracted by them to the eye; and the latter consist 
of specula from which the rays are reflected and passed 
to the eye. The lens turned towards the object is called 
the object-gluss; that to which the eye is applied, the 
eye-glass ; and if the T. consists of more than two lenses, 
all but the olject-glass are called eye-glasses. It was 
not till the middle of the 16th century (1549) that the 
application of glasses to this instrument was made. In 
fact, no advances were made in the construction of T. 
before the time of Galileo, who, while at Venice, acci- 
dentally heard that a sort of optic was made in Hol- 
land, which brought distant objects nearer; and, con- 
sidering how this thing might be, he set to work and 
ground two pieces of glass into a form, as well as he 
could, and fitted them to the two ends of an organ- 
pipe, with which he produced an effect that delighted 
and astonished all beholders. After exhibiting the 
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wonders of this invention to the Venetians on the top 
of the tower of St. Mark, he devoted himself wholly to 
the improving and perfecting the 7.,in which he was 
so successful, that it has been usual to give him the 
honor of being the inventor. — Refracting Telescopes. 
The Galilean T. consists of a convex converging object- 
lass, and a concave diverging eye-glass. Its magnify- 
= power is equal to the focal length of the object- 
lass divided by the focal length of the eye-glass; the 
fength of the tube is the difference between the focal 
lengths of the lenses. It causes an object to be seen 
erect, and its principle is applied in the opera-glass, for 
which purpose its magnifying is rarely greater than 4, 
and often as low as 2.—The Astronomicul T. consists of 
a converging object-glass and a converging eye-glass. 
Its magnifying power is equal to the focal distance of 
the object-glass, divided by the focal distance of the 
re ger the length of the tube is the sum of the 
focal distances of the lenses. It causes the objects to 
appear inverted. — The Terrestrial T. differs from the 
astronomical telescope in producing images in their 
right positions. This is effected by means of two con- 
densing-glasses, P and Q (Fig. 627), placed between the 
object-glass, M, and the eye-piece, R. The object being 
supposed to be at AB, at a greater distance than can be 
shown in the drawing, an inverted and much smaller 
eee is formed at ba on the other side 
of the object-glass. But the second 
lens, P, is at such a distance that its 
—— focus coincides with the 
e ab; from which it follows that 
the luminous rays which pass through 
b, for example, after traversing the 
lens, P, take adirection parallel to the 
secondary axis, bO. Similarly the rays 
passing bya take a direction parallel to 
the axis,aQ. After crossing on H, these various rays 
traverse a third lens, Q, whose principal focus coincides 
with the point H. The pencil, BbH, converges towards 
b’, on a secondary axis, 0’b, paralle) to its direction ; the 
pencil AaH, converging in the same manner at a’, an 
erect image of the object, AB, is produced at a'b’. This 
nago is viewed, as in the astronomical 7., through a 
condensing eye-piece, R, so placed that it acts as a mag- 
nifying glass, that is, its distance from the image, a’b’, 
is less than the principal focal distance ; hence, there is 
formed, at a”6”, a virtual image of a'b’, erect, and much 
magnified. The lenses P and Q, which only serve to 
rectify the position of the image, are fixed in a brass 
tube, at a constant distance, which is equal to the sum 
of their principal focal distances. The object-glass, M, 
moves in a tube, and can be moved to or from the 
lens P, so that the image, ab, is always formed in the 
focus of the lens, whatever be the distance of the ob- 
ject. The distance of the lens R may also be varied 
so that the image a”b” may be formed at the distance 
of distinct vision. This instrument may also be used 
as an astronomical T. by using a different eye-piece ; this 
must have a much greater magnifying power than in 
the former cases. In the terrestrial 7. the magnifyin 
power is the same as in the astronomical 7., provid 
always that the correcting-glasses, P and Q, have the 
game convexity.— REFLECTING TELESCOPES. In these, 
the speculum or mirror performs the same office as the 
object-glass in refracting T., and is called the object- 
mirror. sty Pa invented by Gregory, and described 
by him in 1663, but were first used by Newton. The 
Newtonian T. consists of a tube, at the end of the inte- 
rior of which is a speculum, which exactly fits it; the 
rays from the object, entering the open end of the tube, 
are reflected back in a convergent state to a small diag- 
onal speculum which throws them out through an 
aperture at the side of the tube not far from its open 
end. The small diagonal speculum is intended to pre- 
vent the necessity of the observer looking down into 
the tube, and thus intercepting a largequantity of light 
from the object. The magnifying power is equal to the 
` focal length of the ——— ivided by that of the 
eye-glass which is used. The largest telescopes are those 
at the Lick Observatory, Cal. (36-inch), and at the 
Chicago University Observatory (40-inch object glass.) 
Telestereoscope, (tčl-e-ste're-o-skõp.) [From Gr. 
téle, afar off, stereos, complete, and skopeo, I view.] 
(Opt.) A stereoscope possessing telescopical properties. 
Telfair, (¢¢l'fir,) in Georgia, a 8. co.; area, 600 sq. m. ; 
C. Jacksonville. 
Tell, WILHELM, (tl) a Swiss patriot, B. in the canton 
Uri towards the close of the 13th cent., and said to have 
been drowned in 1350,in attempting to save a friend 
during a great flood of the river Schiichen. His story, 
too well kuown to need to be here recorded, has been 
much discussed by modern historians, and is now very 
generally considered as apocryphal; be this as it may, 


Tellurium, (2la're-tim.) 


Telpherage. 


Temesvar, 


Tem 
Temperament, ((ém'pér-a-mént. 
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it has been the means of creating for the world Schiller’s 
noble drama, and Rossini’s operatic masterpiece. 


Teller, (tél'lir.) (Finance.) A bank-officer who receives 


all moneys paid into the bank, and pays it out on checks. 
— ( Pol.) A member of a legislative y, appointed to 
count the number of votes cast on a division of the 
house. 


Tellicherry, (¢al-le-chdr’re,) a fortified seaport of In- 


dia, British pres. of Madras, 43 m. N.N.W. of Calicut. 


yf 22,000. 
Tellinidæ, (iél-lin'e-de.) (Zotl.) A family of mollusks, 


comprising acephala which have the shell compressed, 
and the impressions rounded and polished. One of the 
most common species of the typical gen. Tellina is rep- 
resented in .8 

[From L. tellus, the earth. 
(Min.) An element belonging to the sulphur group, an 
approaching in character a metal. It was discovered 
by Klaproth in 1798; —— it strongly resembles 
the metals ; it is tin-white, shining and metallic-looking, 
crystallizing readily, and very brittle. It is a bad con- 
ductor of heat and electricity. Sp. gr., 6'3; at. weight, 
128; Symbol, Te. It melts at 932°, and at a higher tem- 
perature volatilizes. When heated in the air it takes 
fire with a blue flame. In its chemical properties it 
strongly resembles sulphur and selenium; like them it 





Fig. 627. 
forms two oxides, tellurous acid (TeOg). 
(TeOs), which unite with bases, and form salts which 
are analogous to the corresponding salt containing 
sulphur and selenium. 


and telluric acid 


The transportation of freight along an 
overhead wire or cable, in hanging cars moved by 
electricity. It has as yet been but little adopted. 

or Temeswar, ((dm-dsh-vahr’,) a 
strongly fortified, manuf. city of Hungary, C. of the 
Banat, at the confluence of the Temes with the Baya 
Canal, 74 m. N.N.E. of Belgrade. Pop. 32,754. 


Tempe, (tdm’pa,) a valley of Turkey in Europe, in the 


N.E. portion of the p. Thessaly, between Mts. Olympus 
and Ossa. Its fertility and picturesqueness are much 
lauded by the ancient poets. 


t 
Temiscouata, Saget lye Apr in Canada, a district 


in the p. of Quebec. Pop. 22,491. 
per, (tèm'pùăr.) (Metall.) See STEEL. 

{ler temperamen- 
tum ; from tempero, I proportion duly.) (Physiol.) That 
peculiarity of organization which in some measure influ- 
ences our actions, thoughts, and feelings. The ancients 
distinguished four 7.—the or Bilious, the 
P hlegmatic, the Melancholic, and the Sanguineous ; which 
derived their names from the supposed excess of imag- 
inary fluids in the human nor. To these, some have 
added the Nervous. — ( Mus.) e accommodation or 
adjustment of the imperfect sounds, by transferring a 
portion of their defects to the more perfect ones, to 
remedy in part the false intervals of instruments of fixed 
sounds, as the piano, organ, &c. 


Temperance, (tém’pér-dnz.) [From L. temperantia, 


moderation.) The evils of intemperance or drunken- 
ness had been long of much anxious observation in the 
U. States, where the idea of concentrating public atten- 
tion upon it,in some form, to produce important results, 
seems to have been first conceived: a meeting, called 
the General Association of Massachusetts Proper, having 
been held in 1813, for the express object of “checking 
the progress of intemperance.” The first attempt of 
the society was to collect facts towards a precise exhi- 
bition of the nature and magnitude of the existing evil, 
with the view of drawing public attention to it, and of 
directing endeavors for its removal. The reports pre- 
sented, from year to year, embraced statements and cal- 
culations which were found to make out a case of the 
most appalling nature, such as to amaze even those 
whose solicitude on the subject had been greatest. In 
1830, from data carefully collected, the Massachusetts 
society stated in their report, that the number who died 
annually victims of intemperance was estimated at 
above 37,000; and that 72,000,000 gallons of distilled 
spirits were consumed in the country, being about six 
gallons, on an average, for every man, woman, and child 
of the whole population. It also stated that abt. 400,000 
of the community were confirmed drunkards; and that 
there appeared reason to believe that intemperance was 
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responsible for four-fifths of the crimes committed in 
the country, for at least three-quarters of the pauperism 
existing, and for at least one-third of the mental de- 
rangement. By these exposures, and an unrelaxing 
perseverance in the course they had commenced ; by the 
circulation of tracts and the addresses of travelling 
agents; by the formation of auxiliary associations, “a 
by obtaining individual responsibility, for the perform- 
ance of a variety of duties tending to promote the great 
object in view, public notice was attracted, and it led to 
an imitation of the practice in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The basis on which these associations have been 
formed, at least in the outset, has been that of an en- 
gagement, on the part of each member, to abstain from 
the use of distilled spirits, except for medicinal pur- 
)ose8; and to forbear to provide them for the enter- 
tainment of friends or the supply of dependants. But 
of late years new societies have sprung into existence 
whose practice of temperance is yet more strict; and 
they accordingly pledge themselves to a total absti- 
nence, not from ardent spirits only, but from all wines 
and fermented liquors, This class is known by the name 
of Tve-totallers. 

Temperate Zone, (t/m’per-dic.) [From Lat. tempera- 
tus, moderate.] (Geog.) The space on the earth between 
the tropics and the polar circles; where the heat is less 
than in the tropics, and the cold less than in the polar 
circles. The North T. Z. reaches from the tropic of Cancer 
to the Arctic circle, and the South T. Z. from the tropic 
of Capricorn to the Antarctic circle. Each has a breadth 
of 645 miles. 

Templars, or Knights of the Temple, (¢/m’- 
plirz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A military order of religious per- 
sons, established at Jerusalem, A.D. 1118, for the protec- 
tion of pilgrims travelling to the Holy Land. During 
nearly two hundred years this order maintained an im- 
portant character in Europe. In every nation it had a 
particular governor, called Master of the Temple, or of 
the militia — the Temple. Their exorbitant power and 
wealth, and the haughty manner in which they en- 
deavored to keep aloof from the control of European 
sovereigns, and act asa military 
republic independent of their 
authority, were probably the 
principal reasons which in- 
duced Pope Clement V. and 
Philip “ the Fair ” of France to 
concert their overthrow. The 
charges of heresy and idolatry, 
which were preferred against 
them, were at least unsup- 
ported by evidence. In 1307, 
Jacques de Molay, the Grand 
Master, having been enticed 
into France, was arrested by 
Philip; the estates of the order 
were seized; many of the 7. 
were burnt alive, after the 
mockery of a trial; and, in 
1312, the order was abolished 
by a bull of Clement V. Our 
Fig. 628, representing an un- 
armed 7., is copied from the 
effigy of Jean de Dreux, knight 
of the order, who died in 1280. 

The Independent Order of 
Good Templars is the title of a 
secret and benevolent society, 
first organized in Ithaca, New 
York, July 21, 1852. Its mem- 
bers pledge themselves to ab- 
stain totally from the use of any 
intoxicating liquoms. 

Temple, (tém’p’l.) [From L. 
templum.| An edifice dedicated 
to some deity. The word is 
generally confined to buildings erected for heathen 
worship—with the exception of that at Jerusalem, 
called the 7. The earliest 7. were merely au open 
spot, with a rude altar of earth and stones; or an in- 
closure like thatof Stunehenge. The Egyptian 7. were 
remarkable for massive dimensions, the cell, however, 
being always small. Those of Greece were of the most 
magnificent description, and were the examples after 
which Romans erected theirs. —(Anat.) The name of 
the sides of the face above the ears, in which are the 
temporal arteries, veins, &c. 

Temperature, (tém'per-a-tir.) [From L. temperatura, 
vroportion.] (Phys.) The 7. of a substance is the 
amount of sensible heat associated with it. By sensible 
heat we mean heat which can be recognized by a ther- 
mometer, and which is capable of passing to other sub- 
stances, and of effecting the various changes in them 
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which heat is wont to produce. When a substance is 
heated its 7. is said to increase ; when it is cooled its Z 
is said to decrease. T. is not the quantity of heat asso- 
ciated with a substance, for a drop of water may pos- 
sess the temperature of an ocean, while the absolute 
quantity of heat possessed by the latter will obviously 
be infinite compared with that possessed by the former. 
In the case of a unit of heat (1 lb. of water raised 
through 1° Fahr.), we have a definite amount of mat- 
ter which has its 7. increased to a definite extent. Two 
substances are said to be of the same 7. when, on being 
placed in contact, there is no change as regards their 
sensible heat; if they have different 7. at the outset, 
the 7. which results from their being brought into con- 
tact differs from that which either of them at first 
possessed. T. are measured by the expansion of a solid, 
liquid, or gas, under appropriate conditions, and in in- 
struments of divers forms; most usually by the ex- 
pansion of a liquid in an instrument called a ther- 
mometer, 

Tempering, ((ém’pér-ing.) ( Metall.) See STEEL. 

Tem ple, Sir WILLIAM, an eminent English statesman 
and diplomatist, B. in London, 1628, p. 1699. 

Templeton, (t¢m’p'l-tin,) in Massachusetts, a town of 
Worcester co., 55 m. W.of Boston. J op. 2,802, 

Tempo, (tām'po.) [It.. time.) (Mus.) A word used te 
signify time. The different degrees of time are desig- 
nated by the following terms: largo, adagio, andante, 
allegro, and presta; and the intermediate degrees are 
described by additions. 

Temporal, (tèm'po-răl.) [From L. temporalis, belong- 
ing to time.) Having relation or pertaining to worldly 
or secular concerns : — correlative to spirt ; as, the 
T. revenues of the church, otherwise called temporali- 
ties. and temporals ; and the apanr of ihe popas, or the 
sovereign power they possessed as rulers of the former 
States of the Church. — (Anat.) The T. bones are two 
irregular bones, one on each side of the head. Com- 
parative anatomy shows them to be, in reality, an as- 
semblage of five bones, the squamous, zygomatic, tym- 
panic, petrous, and mastoid: continuing permanently 
separate in the cold-blooded classes of animals; but 
coalescing in the warm-blooded, with the exception of 
the tympanic, which remains detached in birds. 

Tenacity, (te-nds’e-te.) [From L. tenacitas, a being held 
fast.) (Phys.) The property by which solids resist 
forces tending to separate their particles from one 
another. It is estimated by the weights required to 
break rods or wires of the various substances when the 
weights are suspended from them. 

Tenail, (tani) or TENAILLE. |Fr.] (Fort.) An out- 
work consisting of two parallel sides with a front, in 
which is a re-entering angle. It is single or double. 

Tenant, ((én’dnt.) [Fr.; Lat. tenens, holding.] (Zaw.) 
One who occupies lands or tenements ata yearly rent, 
for life, years, or at will. 

Tenasserim Provinces, (The,) (t/7-ds'se-rim,) a 
portion of Further India, consisting of a long, narrow, 
and rugged extent of territory, b. E. by Siam, from 
which country it is separated by a chain of mts.; S. by 
Mergui and Lower Siam; W. by the Bay of Bengal, and 
N. by Pegu. Length, 500 m.; breadth, bet. 40 and 80 
m. Area, 33,000 sq.m. C. Tenasserim. Pop. 150,000. 

Tenby, (ičn'be,) a town and fashionable watering-place 
of England, 8. Wales, on Carmarthen Bay, at the en- 
trance of the British Channel, 11 m. 8. of Pembroke, 
Pop. 9,688. 

Tench, (ténsh.) [Fr. tanche.] (Zodl.) The common name 
of the gen. Tinca, fam Cyprinide, comprising fishes of 
a thick form, with smal} scales, and a barbel at each 
side of the mouth, the teeth or the pharynx compressed 
and club-shaped. 

Tender, (¢é’dir.) [From Fr. attendre, to wait for.] 
(Naut.) A small vessel employed to attend a larger 
one for supplying her with provisions or naval stores, 
to carry intelligence, &c.—(Zaw.) An offer either 

of money to pay a debt, or of service to be performed, 
in order to save a liability or forfeiture which would be 
incurred by non-payment or non-performance. 

Tendons, ((én’ddnz.) {From L. tendo.) (Anat.) White 
elastic fibres, which connect the muscles with the bones, 

Tendril, (tén’dril.) (Fr. tendron.) (Bot.) A twisting, 
thread-like process by which one plant clings to an- 
other. 

Tenebrionidæ. (tn-e-bre-ðn'e-de.) (Bot.) The Meal- 
worm fam., comprising beetles which have the body 
oblong or ovate, depressed or slightly elevated, an- 
tennæ clavate, feet short, and the colors black or 
srown, 

— (t7n’e-doz.) A small Turkish island of the 
Sporades group, in the Greek Archipelago, lying off 
the coast of Asia Minor, 14 m. S. of the Straits of Gak 
lipoli, C. Tenedos. 
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Tenement, (tén’e-mént.) (From L. tenens, holding.) 
(Law.) Generally, a term expressive of all corpor 
hereditaments, and of permanent incorporeal heredita- 
ments created by the same: in its more limited, and 
best understood signification, however, it denotes houses 
and other buildings erected upon lands. 

Teneriffe’, one of the Canary ISLANDS, q. v. 

Tenesmus, (te-ncz’miis.) | From Gr. teinesmos, a stretch- 
ing.] (Med.) A continuous and painful sensation of 
the rectum; a constant straining and attempt to empty 
the bowel, with no reault. This very distressing pain 
is a symptom or an effect of diarrhoea or dysentery. 
The best and most expeditions remedy is a suppository 
of three or four graius of soft opium passed up the rec- 
tum, the patient assuming the recumbent position till 
the opium begins to act. 

Tenet, (tén’ct.) (L., he holds.} An opinion, principle, 
or doctrine which a person believes and maintains; as 
the tenets of Christianity, &c. 

Teniers, Davin, (t(n’e-drz,) called THE ELDER, a famous 
painter of the Flemish school, B. in Antwerp, 1582, was 
a pupil of Rubens, after which he studied at Rome. He 
excels in genre subjects of the low-life class, such as 
tavern scenes, rustic festivities, &c. D. 1649. — His son, 
Davin, styled THE YOUNGER, B. in Antwerp, 1610, was, 
like hie father, also a pupil of Rubens, and became 
director of the Academy at Antwerp, He surpassed 
his sire in genius, and is, in fact, one of the greatest 
artists of the Flemish school, being its most eminent 
delineator of subjects similar to those treated by the 
elder Teniers. He also produced masterly historical, 
marine, and animal pieces. D. 1690. 

Tenne, (t/n'ne.) [Fr.tanné.] (Her.) A color consist- 
ing of red and yellow in the coats of gentry; which is 
represented in engraving by diagonal lines from the 
dexter to the sinister side of the shield, traversed by 
perpendicular lines. 

Tennemann, WILHELM GOTTLIEB, (fén’na-mahn.) a 
distinguished German philosopher, B. at Erfurt, 1761, 
became prof. of philosophy at Jena in 1798, and at Mar- 
burg in 1804. D.1829. His chief work is a History af 

` Philosophy, 11 vols., 1798-1811. 

Tennessee, (tén-ncesé’,) the principal river which 
poe the Ohio, rises in Roane co., Tennessee, where it is 

rmed by the confluence of the Clinch and Holston 
rivers. It takes a winding course through N. Alabama. 
N.E. Mississippi, and Tennessee, and empties into the 
Ohio at Paducah, Kentucky, after a total flow (includ- 
ing the Holston) of 1,100 m. It is navigable for boats 
as far as Knoxville, 500 miles from its mouth, and for 
steamers to Florence, 280 m. up stream. 

Tennessee, (tén-n¢s-sé’,) a S. State of the American 
Republic, lying bet. N. Lat. 35°-36° 40’, W. Lon. 82°- 
90°, and b. N. by Kentucky, N.E. by West Virginia, E. 
by North Carolina, 8. by Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, and separated by the Mississippi River on the W. 
from Missouri and Arkansas. Area, 45,600 sq. m., or 
29,984,000 acrea. The E. portions of the State are of a 
very mountainous character, being traversed by the 
central range of the Cumberland Mts., and by the Alle- 
ghany chain, which latter form a natural barrier sepa- 
rating it from N. Carolina. The W. parts of the State 
are very generally of a uniform level, and the whole 
State is well-watered, the pp. rivers being the Cumber- 
land, Tennessee, Clinch, and Holston. Iron is the chief 
mineral, lying in extensive deposits in the central part 
of the State bet. the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. 
Coal, salt, marble, and nitre are also found. Numerous 
caverns containing archeological and fossil remains 
exist in various sections of the State, particularly in 
the Cumberland Mountain region. The soil, taken alto- 
gether, is of superior fertility, and its cultivation con- 
stitutes the most important branch of industry. The 
cereals, hemp, flax, tobacco, and cotton are the distin- 
guishing staples. 7. is a well-wooded State. and vields 
excellent timber of the larger class, and boasts a climate 
of almost exceptional healthfulness — Middle 7. in par- 
ticular. In 1880, T. produced 62,833,017 bushels of In- 
dian corn from a total of 2,905,038 acres; 7,331,480 bush- 
els of wheat from 1,196,597 acres; of oata 4,722,938 bshs, ; 
barley 30,156 bush.: rye 156.446 bu.; buckwheat 36.772 
bush.; tobacco 29,365,052 lbs., from a total of 41.532 
acers, in this ranking as Sth; cotton 530.621 bales. 
Manuf. not hitherto important have recently largely in- 
creased in the products of iron, which along with coal 
and limestone abound; furnaces and rolling mills are 
in successful operation, with brighter prospects in the 
future. Her total iron production in 1°92 was 406,578 
tons, as against 34,301.65 tons in }}70. She ranks as the 

4th in iron productive States of the Union. Her pro- 
duction of coal (bituminous) for the same year, was 
495,131 tons. The State is divided into the three great 
sections known as East, Middle aud West Tennessee, 
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constituting altogether 85 cos., of which the pp. cities 
and towns are Nashville (the cap.), Knoxville, Green- 
ville, Memphis, Fayetteville, Murfreesboro’, and Colum- 
bia. A new Constitution was adopted in 1870, by the 
provisions of which the legislature, under the style of 
The General Assembly of the State of Tennessce, consists 
of a Senate and a House of Representatives, the num- 
ber of members in each body being made to depend on 
that of the qualified voters residing in the cos. or dista. 
represented by them respectively. To carry out this 
enactment, an enumeration of such voters and an ap- 
portionment of the representatives shall take place 
every 10 years, beginning with the year 1871. In Nov., 
1870, 25 senators and 59 representatives were returned 
to the General Assembly. The number of representa- 
tives not to exceed 75 until the State shall number 
1,500,000 inhab., and in no case to exceed a maximum 
of 99. The executive power is vested in a governor, 
elected biennially, assisted by a cabinet of State officers, 
of whom the Secretary of State (holding office for 4 
years) and the Treasurer, or Treasurers, and the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury (elected for 2 years), are ap- 
pointed by the joint vote of both houses of the General 
Assembly. The judiciary consists of one Supreme 
Court, with such Circuit, Chancery, and other courts as 
the Legislature may from time to time see fit to estab- 
lish, along with justices of the peace. The term of of- 
fice allotted to all judges is 8 years. Ecclesiastics of 
whatever denomination are ineligible for election to 
either house of the legislature. The State institutions 
include ample provision for the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, and the insane; while the prison-system com- 
rises a penitentiary on the silent plan established at 
vashville. Education receives liberal support and de- 
velopment, not fewer than 20 colleges of a high grade 
existing within the limits of the State, besides acade- 
mies and common schools in number adequate to the 
demands of the population. By an article in the new 
Constitution, it is enacted that white and negro children 
must be taught separately. Number of children en- 
rolled in public schools 290,141, average daily attendance 
191,461; sum expended $724,862. As per U. S. census 
of 1840 the assessed value of real property was $195.- 
635,1L0, personal $16,133,388. Amount raised by tax- 
ation, $626,529. Public debt, Jan. 1, 1881, $26,842,850 ; 
funded, $20, 206.300, unfunded, $6,636,550. 7. had in 189) 
165,650 farms, as against 118,141 in 1870, 82,358 in 1860, 
and 72,735 in 1&50. Cf those named, 108,454 were occu- 
pied by their owners, 37,980 worked upon shares of 
product, aud 19,256 rented for money; 17,335 of the 
farms were between 10 to 20 acres, 34,783 from 20 to 50 
acres, 39,541 frum 50 to 100 acres, 63,375 from 100 to 400 
acres, and 3,549 from 500 to 1,000 acres.—The first settle- 
ment in T. (then forming a part of N.C.), was made near 
Knoxville in 1756, and in 1790 this region became terri- 
torialized along with Kentucky until 6 years Jater, 
when it became a State of the Union. In June 1861, an 
ordinance of Secession was carried, and 7. became the 
theatre of many of the most important military events 
of the ensuing war. In 1870, after the adoption of the 
15th Amendment to the Federal Constitution, the State 
continued in an unsettled and excited condition, al- 
though reconstructed on a basis to entitle her to repre- 
sentation in Congress, to which body she sends 2 senators 
and 10 members of the lower house. By the cenaus 
of 1870, the pop. is returned at 1,258,526, comprising 
936,119 whites, 322,331 persons of color, and 70 Indians 
out of tribal relations. This shows a white gain (over 
1860-70) of 109,397, or 13°23 perct.; and of col. of 39.312 
or 13°§9 per ct. 

Tennis, (t'n'nis.) [From Fr. tenir, to hold.] (Puastimes.) 
A game played by two persons with a ball struck by a 
bat called a racket ; which ball is kept in motion between 
the two players as long as possible, that being the ob- 
ject of the game. 

Tenon, (tén'én.) [Fr.] (Carpentry.) The end of a piece 
of timber, which is 
fitted to a mortise, 
for insertion, &c. 
The form of a T. is 
various, as square, 
dove-tailed, &c. : 

Tenor, (tén'dr.).. 
(Mus.) The middle — 
part of a compo E 
tion ; being theordi- pro. — N. 
— af ho Fig. 629. — M, MORTISE; T, TENON 
human voice, when neither raised to a treble nor low- 
ered to a bass. It isthe second of the four parts reck- 
oning from the bass; and was originally the air, to 
which the other parts were auxiliary. What is called 
counter-T. (between the treble and the tenor) is in reak 
ity only a higher T. 
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Tennyson, ALFRED, ((én'ne-stin,) an eminent English 
oet, B. in Lincolnshire, 1809, was educated at Re 
ridge, where he carried off the English prize-poem in 

1829. In 1833 he published his first book of verse, en- 
titled Poems, et in 1851 succeeded Wordsworth as 
poet-laureate. His principal works include the Morte 
d Arthur ; In Memoriam ; Princess, a Medley; The 
Idyls of the King ; Enoch Arden; and The Holy Grail. 

Tenree, (unre) (Zoél.) See HEDGEHOG. 

Tensas, (tén’sds,) a river of Louisiana, after rising in 
Carroll par., connects with the Trinity and Washita, 
after a 8. course of 250 m., 150 of which are navigable 
for half the year for steamboats.—In Louisiana, an 
E.N.E. par., washed by the Mississippi; area, 680 sq. m. . 
C. St. sopa. 

Tense, (téns.) [From L. tempus, time.) (Gram.) An 
inflection of verbs by which they are made to signify or 
distinguish the time of actions or events ; as the present 
T., denoting the time that now is; the preterit, or past, 
the time that was; and the future, the time that will 
be. Some 7. likewise denote the state of the action as 
to its completeness or otherwise, in a certain degree or 
time, as the imperfect T., which denotes an unfinished 
action at a certain time; the perfect, a finished action 
at any time; and the pluperfect,a finished action before 
a certain time. 

Tension, (¢én’shiin.) [L. tensio, a stretching.) (Slatics.) 
See PRESSURE. 

Tensor, (tén’sdr.) (From L. tendo, I stretch out.) 
(Anat.) An epithet for a muscle which extends the 
part he which it is fixed; as, the 7. palati, 7. tym- 


Tent, (tént.) [From L. tentorium.] A portable pavilion 
or lodge construdted of canvas, stretched or sustained 
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upon poles, used for sheltering persons from the 
weather, especially soldiers encamped. — ( Surg.) A roll 
of lint or linen cloth, employed in dilating openings, 
sinuses, &c., in the flesh. 

Tentacle, (¢én’ta-kl.) [From Lat. tento, I try.) (Zoöl.) 
A filiform elongated, inarticulate appendage, placed on 
the head or near the mouth of many of the lower ani- 
mals. They are used as instruments of exploration or 
prehension. Thus, the dorsal 7. of some mollusks, the 
oral 7. of polyps, &c. 

Yent-Caterpillar. (Zodl.) See CLISIOCAMPA. 

Tenth, (¢énth.) [From tm.] (Mus.) An interval which 
forms the octave of the chord. <= 

Tentorium, (tén-to're-tim.) [From Lat, a tent.] £ 
(Anat.) A covering of dura mater stretched over 
the cerebellum. It forms a bony roof in leaping 
animals. 

Tenure, (tén’ir.) [Fr., from L. teneo, I hold.] 
(Law.) The manner of holding lands or tenements 
of a superior £ — —— 

Tepic, (ta'peek,) a town of Mexico, State of Xa- 
lireo. 25 oH of San Blas. Pop. 12,000. 

Teramo, (ta-ra'mo,) (anc. Interamna,) a town of 
S. Italy, p. Abruzzo-Ultra I., 28 m. N.E. of Aquila. 

28,253. 


Pop. 28,253. 

Yeraphim, (éér’a-fim.) [Heb., literally, ——— 
(Script.) Images kept in the houses and honore: 
with a certain kind of reverence. Laban had some 
of them; and Rachel took these when leaving 
Padan-aram with her husband for Palestine (Gen. 
xxxi. 19, 30, 32-35). These images were probabl y 
some of the strange gods of which Jacob subse- 
quently cleansed his household (Gen. xxxv. 2. 4). 
But it is singular that the use of them prevailed 
lomg among the Hebrews, apparently without con- 
sciousness that it must be displeasing in God's 
sight as a breach of the second commandment. 
Thus Micah, who had them in his house, felt sure 
that Jehovah would bless him when he had a 
Levite to minister before them (Judyes xvii. 5, 13). 

Teratology, ((ér-a-tdl’o-je.) [From Gr. teras, a mon- 
eter, and togos, doctrine.) (Physiol.) That braneh of 
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the science which has reference to congenital malfor, 
mations and deformities. 

Tercei’ra. See AZORES. 

Terebinthine, (-bin'thin.) [From Gr. terebinthinos, 
made of turpentine.) (Chem.) Consisting of turpentine, 
or partaking of its qualities. 

Teredo, —— From L. tero, I bore into.) (Zodl.) 
A gen. of mollusks, fam, Pholadide ; testaceous mol- 
lusks, which form their habitations by boring holes in 
submerged timber, and thereby occasion destructive 
ravages in ships’ bottoms, sunken piles, &c. The Teredo 
navalis is worm-shaped, and about six inches long. In 
making its excavations into the wood, which it does by 
boring into the substance in the direction of the ip, 
each individual is careful to avoid the tube formed y its 
neighbor, and often a very thin leaf alone of wood is left 
between ; it also, when a knot occurs in its path, makes 
a turn to avoid it. The rapidity of its growth, and the 
destructive celerity with which it works, are hardly 
.credible. The only effectual way of preventing the at- 
tacks of the Teredo upon piles is said to be by covering 
all that part which is continually beneath the surface 
with short broad-headed nails; the action of the sea- 
water on the nails producing a strong coating of rust, 
said to be superior to a copper sheathing. 

Terek, (ta-rak’,)a river of Russia, govt. Trans-Caucasus, 
rising near Mt. Elbura, and emptying into the Caspian 
Sea by a delta, in N. Lut, 44°, E. Lon. 46°-48°, after an 
E. course of 350 m. 

Terence, TERENTIUS PUBLIUS AFER, (tiir’enz,) a cele- 
brated Roman dramatist, who flourished in the 2d cen- 
tury B.c. He was a slave originally, but his abilities 
procured his liberty. Six comedies are extant under 
the name of T., which are perhaps all he produced — 
viz., Andria, Hecyra, Heauton-timoroumenos, Eunuchus, 
Phormio, and Adelphi. In conjunction with Plautus, 
T., on the revival of letters, was studied as a model by 
the most accomplished play-writers. His language is 
pure almost to being immaculate, and though inferior 
to Plautus in comic power, he is more than his match 
in consistency of plot and character, in tenderness, in 
wit, and in metrical skill. 

Term, (¢irm.) [From L. terminus, a limit.] (Zaw.) The 
space of time formerly allotted in the courts for the 
trial of causes, the rest of the year being considered 
vacation. Business, however, has increased so much 
that, although the terms are still kept on foot as af- 
fording dates, the judges hold sittings after the 7.— In 
contracts, ferms mean conditions upon which work is 
agreed to be performed. — ( Arts.) A word or expression 
that denotes something peculiar to an art; as,a techni- 
cal T. 

Terminal, (tir’mi-ndl.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Denonai- 
nating that which grows at the extremity of a branch, 
stem, Or spray; as, a terminal scape, flower, or spike. 

Terminalia, (tiir-me-na'le-ah.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Cumbretacex, characterized by the flowers having no 
petals, and the cotlyedons being rolled round each 
other. The astringent fruits or drugs of several species 
have long been employed for tanning and dyeing pur- 


poses by the natives of India, and are now imported in 
considerable quantities under the name of Myr 





Fig. 631. — TERMITES, or WHITE ANTS; (magnified.) 
1, Perfect termite ; 2, worker; 3, soldier. 


and used chiefly by calico-printers for the production 
of a permanent black. 
Termini, (tair-me'ne,) [anc. Tkerme,] a seaport of 8, 
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Italy, in the island of Sicily, Val di Mazzara, on a river 
of same name, 20 m. E.S.E. of Palermo. Pop. 10,000. 
DTerminists, (tir’min-ists.) (Eccl. Hist.) — a 
branch of the Calvinists which maintained the doctrine 
that God has decreed a fixed term before the death of 
certain persons, after which He no longer wills their 
salvation, whatever may be the duration of their exist- 

ence beyond that limit. 

Terminology, (tir-min-0l'o-je.) [From Lat. terminus, 
a term, and Gr. logos, a discourse.) That branch of a 
science or art which explains the meaning of its techni- 
cal terms. In some sciences it is of particular impor- 
tance. 

Termitida, (tér-mit'e-de.) [From L. termes, a twig.] 
(Zoél.) The Termite fam. (Fig. 631), comprising neurop- 
terous insects known by the name of White Anis, al- 
though of a widely different structure from true ants. 
They mainly inhabit warm countries, where some of the 
species build large conical houses called Ant-hills or 
termitaria (Fig. 632), composed of particles of earth ce- 
mented together by their secretions into a material as 
hard as stone. These houses are penetrated within by 
galleries running in all directions from chamber to 
chamber. In each community, besides winged males 
and females, there are wingless neuters of two classes, 
fighters and workers, and both are blind. On emerging 
from the egg, termites have the form which they retain 
through life, never being grubs, and not becoming pupal 
like the true ants in the course of their development. 
In each termitarium there isa king and queen who are 
closely guarded by some 
of the workers in a cham- 
ber which lies on the mid- 
dle of the house. Both are 
without wings, and are 
much larger than their 
subjects. As fast as the 
queen deposits her eggs 
they are carried off by the 
workers and placed in cells ji! N 
elsewhere. The ordinary pi 
males and females never ™ 
work, and when they have “ 
acquired their wings they 
fly forth and disseminate 
their kind. Some of them, 
after shedding their wings, become kings and queens 
of other colonies. Some species construct nests of earth 
on the trunks and branches of trees; others live inside 
trees. Termites perform the duty of hastening the de- 
composition of decaying wood and vegetation. 

Tern, (tirn.) (Zodl.) See LARIDÆ. 

Ternate, (tir’ndt.) [From Lat. terni, three each.] (Bot.) 
An epithet for a leaf that has three leaflets on a petiole, 
as in trefoil, strawberry, brambles, &c. There are leaves 
also biternate, and triternate, having three T. or three 
biternate leaflets. 

Terni, (tair’ne,) a town of Italy, p. Spoleto, near the 
Nera, 49 m. E.N.E. of Rome. In its vicinity are the re- 
nowned cascades of Velino. Pop. 15,217. 

Ternova, (tŭr-no'vah,) or TIRNOVA, a town of Turkey 
in — p. Bulgaria, 35 miles S.E. of Sistova. Pop. 

Ternstrémiacer, (tdrn-strom-e-a'se-.) (Bot.) An 
O.of plants, all. Gutiferales, consisting of trees or shrubs, 
chiefly tropical, and many of them of great beauty, 
which, like the Clusiacex (Guttiferz), have imbricated 
sepals and petals, indefinite hypogynous stamens, and 
a free ovary divided into cells with the placentas in the 
axis; but differ from that order generally in their alter- 
nate leaves, hermaphrodite flowers, and usually curved 
embryo, much less fleshy, and often enveloped in albu- 


x 





men. 
— (tiirp-stk’o-re.) (Myth.) See MUSES, 
HE 


Terrace, ((ér’ris.) (Fr., from Lat. terra, earth.] A plat- 
form or bank of earth raised and breasted, particularly 
in fortifications. Also,a raised walk in a garden, hav- 
ing sloping sides laid with turf. 

Terra-Cotta, ((ér’rah-két'tah.) [It.; Lat. terra cocta, 
baked clay.) The name given to works of art formed 
of baked clay. Ancient specimens of 7. C. work of ad- 
mirable design have been discovered in Tuscany and 
Rome. They consist of lamps and vessels of various 
kinds, besides entire figures and reliefs. 

Terra di Bari, (-de bai’re,) a p. of S. Italy, b. E. by 
the Adriatic, N. by Capitanata, W. by Basilicata, and S. 
by Terra di Otranto. Area, 2,368 sq. m. Surface level; 
soil fertile. C. Bari. Pop. 554,402. 

Terra di Lavoro, (-lah-vo'roh,) a p.of 8. Italy, b. S.E. 

by the Mediterranean, bet. N. Lat. 40° 48’-41° 48’, E. 

Lon. 13-1590, Area, 2,505 sq. m. It is intersected by rami- 

cations of the Apennines, and its coast is broken by 
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the Gulf of Gaëta. C. Capua. Pop. 653,464. This is the 
famous Campania Felix of the ancients. Pliny extols 
its beauty and its fine situation. Florus calls it the 
finest country in the world. In ancient times, it was 
inhabited by the Ausonii, the Osci, and later by the 
Campani. The finest part of Campania has been sepa- 
rated from it, and is that fertile tract of country which 
surrounds the Gulf of Naples like an amphitheatre. 

Terra di Otranto, (-0-trahn-to,)a p. of S. Italy, form- 
ing the heel of “the Italian boot;” area, 2,883 sq. m.; 
C. Lecce. . 447,982. 

Terra di Siena, (-se-d’nah.) [It., Siena earth.] A 
brown ferruginous ochre, employed in painting. 

Terra Incognita, (-in-kdg’ne-tah.) (L.| (Geog.) An 
unknown country;—a phrase frequently found in- 
scribed on old maps. 

Terramova, (tčr-rah-no'vah,) a seaport town on the 8S. 
are of Sicily, p. Caltanisetta, 18 m. E. of Alicata. Pop. 
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Terrapin, —— — Zovl.) See TESTUDINATA. 

Terre Bonne, (tair ,) in Louisiana, a S.E. par., 
washed by the Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,640 sq. m.; C. 
Houma. 

Terre Haute, ((ér’ra hot’".) in Indiana, a prosperous 
city, C. of Vigo co.,on the Wabash, 73 m. W.S.W. of 
Indianapolis. It is a place of active trade,‘is a railroad 
centre, and one of the termini of the Wabash and Erie 


Canal. 

Terrell, (té7r’rtl,) in Georgia, a 8.W. co.; area, 350 sq. 
m.; C. Dawson. 

Terre Plein, (tatr pldn’.) [Fr.,an open space.] ( Fort.) 
The horizontal surface of the rampart where the guus 
are placed and worked. It is bounded outside by the 
parapet, and inside by the inner slope of the rampart. 

Terrestrial, ((ér-réstre-dl.) [From L. terra, the earth.] 
Pertaining to the earth; existing on the earth. Per- 
taining to the world, or to the present state. 

Terrier, (tér’re-iir.) [Same deriv.] (Zodl.) A small 
kind of dog, remarkable for sagacity, vivacity, courage, 
and eagerness in the pursuit of “vermin,” which it 
readily follows into burrows. 

Territorial Court, (tér-re-to’re-dl.) (Amer. are 
In each territory there is a court, consisting of a chie 
justice and two associate justices, whose powers and 
duties are conferred upon them by the act of Congress 
which created the territory. In all the 7. courts there 
is an appeal to the supreme court of the U. States where 
the value in dispute exceeds one thousand dollars. 

Territory, (tér’re-to-re.) (From L. territorium, a tract 
of earth.) (Amer. Law.) section of country subject 
to, and forming an integral part of, the American Union, 
not belonging to any State, but with a separate juris- 
diction and government of its own. Such political 
divisions are 11 in number, viz. : Alaska, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Dakota, Idaho, Indian Ter., Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington Ter., and Wyoming. 

Tertian, (tiir’she-dn.) [From L. tertianus, belonging to 
the third.) (Med.) An ague or intermitting fever, the 
paroxysms of which return every alternate day. 

Tertiaries. (Zovl.) See FEATHERS. 

Tertiary Formations, (tir’she-a-re.) [From Lat. 
tertiarius, belonging to the third part.) (Geol.) A series 
of strata posterior in date to the secondary (the latest 
portion of which is the cretaceous series), and extend- 
ing to certain deposits that are termed post-pliocene. 
This series has been divided into groups according to 
the relative numbers of recent and extinct species of 
shells which they contain. The oldest group of beds 
containing only about 31% per cent. of recent species 
has been — Eocene; that with from 17 to 30 
per cent. of recent shells constitutes the Niocene group; 
whilst that containing from 35 to 95 per cent. of recent 
shells has been formed into the Pliocene group. 

Tesla, NıkoLa, an electrician, b. 1857, at Smiljim, 
Croatia ; engaged in electrical work in France ; after- 
ward came to the U. S, where he Became associated 
with Edison ; and later established a laboratory for 
electrical research in New York. He has invented 
various electrical appliances, including new forms of 
motors, incandescent burners, an oscillating dynamo, 
etc., and the rotary magnetic field used in the Niagara 
Falls Electrical Works. His experiments with the 
light-yielding electrical current have been strikingly 
original and full of promise of future developments. 

Terzetto, ——— {1t.] (Afus.) A musical com- 
position in three parts. ` 

Tesselated, (tčs'sel-ät-éd.) [From L. tessella, a small 
cube.) Formed in mosaic work, or characterized by 
small squares after the manner of a chess-board ; as, a 
tessellated pavement. 

Test, (tést.) (Fr., from L. testis, one who attests.] ( Chem.) 
A term applied to any substance which serves to detect 
the presence of any constituent in a compound; thus 
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barytes will indicate the presence of sulphuric acid; 
starch that of iodine, &c. —( Metall.) A cupelor pot for 
separating base metals from gold or silver. 
Testament, (tés/ta-mént.) (From L. testamentum, a 
bequeathing by will.) (Zaw.) Same as WILL, g. v. — 
Script.) The name of each of the volumes of the Holy 

riptures, that is, of the Old and the New Testaments. 
Testator, ((és-ta’tor.) [L.) (Law.) One who devises 
something by means of a will or testament ;—(estairtz 
is the feminine form. 
Testicle, (tcs'te-ki.) [From L. testis, a witness.) ( Anat.) 
One of the two glands or spermatic celilsin male ani- 
mals. 
Testigos, (tčs-te'göz,) a cluster of islands, belonging 
to Venezuela, in the Caribbean Sea, lying 50 m. N.W. of 
Margarita, in N. Lat. 11° 23’, W. Lon. 683° 12’, 
Testimony, (tés'temo-ne.) [From Lat. testimonium ; 
testis, a witness.) The evidence of facts: oral, as in a 
court of Jaw; or written, as in the records of history. 
T. is probable and credible when in accordance with 
general experience, corroborated, and disinterested ; but 
improbable and unworthy of credit, when contrary to 
general experience, and uncorroborated. 
Testing, ((¢st‘ing.) [From Fr. teste, the cupel used by 
refiners; Lat. festa, baked earthenware.) (Metall.) 
The operation of refining large quantities of gold or 
silver by means of lead, in the vessel called a test. In 
this process the extraneous matter is vitrified, scorified, 
or driven off, and the metal left pure. 
Testudinaria, ((¢s-tuw-de-na’re-ah.) 
a tortoise.) A gen. of plants, O. Dioscoreucer, closely 
allied to Dioscorea. The best-known, T. elephantipes, is 
occasionally seen in greenhouses in this country. where 
it is commonly called the Elephant’s-fvol, in reference to 
its unwieldy rootstock. At the Cape it is known as 
Hottentot's Bread: the fleshy inside of its rootstocks 
having at one time affurded part of the food of the Hot- 
tentots, though now it is only eaten by baboons and 
other animals. 

[Same 


[From L. testudo, 


Yestudinata, ((¢s-tu-din-a'tah,) or CHELONIA. 
deriv.) (Zocl.) The Turtles, under which general appella- 
tion is includeda numerous and interesting Q. of reptiles, 
which are distinguished. at the first glance, by their body 
being inclosed in a double buckler, which only allows the 
head and neck, the tail, and the four limbs to be pro- 
truded. They are slow animals; extremely tenacious 
of life; and 
forlongevity 
they are un- 
equalled, ac- 
tual proof 
having been 
given of 
some which 
were known 
to have lived e 
upwards of œ 
two hundred 
years. Their 
motions are 
slow and @u:-"- 
awkward, 
and their 
sensations 
appear to be 
very obtuse. 
They require 
very little 
nourish- 
ment, and 
ean even re- 
main for 





months Fig. 633. — SKELETON OF A TURTLE; 
without (plastron removed.) 
taking any. ervical vertebræ; ph, phalanges; c, carpus; 


c 
For the most “er radius and ulna; A, humerus; sc, scapula; 
rt the - CL. clavicle; co, coracoid bone; dv, dorsal ver- 
pa yin tebræ; p, pelvis; f, femur; tf. tibia and fibula ; 
habit the 
ie ee ts, tarsus; mf, metatarsus; ps, phalanges. 


gions of the globe; though many species will bear re- 
moval to colder climates, where, however, they pass the 
* winter in a torpid state. The upper buckler, termed 
the carapace or shield, is highly arched and very strong 
in the Land Tortoises; but more flattened in the aquatic 
families, for the better adaptation of their form to mo- 
tion ina liquid. The inferior buckler, named the plas- 
tron or breast-plate, differs considerably in degree of 
development, and in the relative consolidation of its dif- 
ferent parts. Itis most complete in the Land Tortoises; 
in many of which the anterior and posterior portions of 
it are so jointed to the centre-piece, as to beable to close 
the orifices before and behind, after the head, tail, and 








Tetanus, ((t’a-niis.) 
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of the greatly expanded ribe and sternum (Fig. 633 
together with ossified skin. The jaws are covered wit 
a horny substance, and destitute of true teeth. The 
Land-Tortoise fam. ( Testudinina) comprises turtles which 
have the shell high and arched, and the legs and feet so 
arranged that the body is raised free from the ground. The 
Terrapin fam. ( Emydoidæ) comprises turtles which have 
the shell highest in the middle, and the sternum flat, 
broad, and lung. Most of its members inhabit bogs, 
marshes, still streams, and ponds. Some, however, live 
upon the land; nearly all are perfectly harmless. 
Their food is both vegetable and animal. Their egge 
are more or less elongated, and covered with a shell 
which is in most cases flexible. The Mud-turtle fam. 
(Cinosternoida) comprises turtles which are long and 
narrow, and whose average size is less than that of any 
other family of Testudinata. They are aquatic, but 
come out of the water to bask in the sunshine, yet 
remain so near as to drop in on the slightest alarm. 
They lay three to five hard-shelled eggs, with a glazed 
surface. The Snapping-turtle fam. ((helydrotdx) com- 
prises turtles which have the body high in front, low 
behind, head large, neck large and long, both jaws 
strongly hooked, the tail long and powerful. They are 
aquatic, but are very frequently found upon the land 
near the water. They are exceedingly powerful and 
voracious, devouring smaller reptiles, fishes, young 
ducks, and other animals. When molested, they take 
the defensive, raise themselves upon their legs and tail, 
open wide the mouth, and, forcibly throwing the body 
forward, snap the jaws upon the assailant with fearful 
power. They are fully a match for anything which they 
are likely to meet with except man. The eggs are 
numerous and spherical. — The Sea-turtles (sub-order 
Chelonii) are perfectly adapted for swimming, or flying 
through the water, and never leave the sea except to 
lay their eggs, which are placed near the shore in the 
sand. The Loggerhead fam. (Chelonicide) comprises 
turtles whose genera] form is something like a heart 
fattened on one side, and furnished in front witha pair 
of large flat, wing-like, scaly flippers, and behind with 
a pair of scaly rudders. The Green Turtle, Chelonia 
mydas, of the warm parts of the Atlantic coast of 
America, attains a weight of 200 to 300 pounds, cr more. 
It is highly prized fur food, and great nuinbers are 
caught on shore at night, as they come there to de- 
posit their eggs, The Hawk-bill, or Tortoise-shell 
Turtle, Eretmochelys imbricata, of the warm parts of the 
Atlantic, approaches the Green Turtles in size, and the 
plates of its shell furnish the well-known and highly 
prized tortoise-shel. The Loggerhead Turtle, Thalas- 
sochelys Caouana, of the Atlantic and Mediterranean, is 
the largest of all the turtles, except Sphargis. Hol- 
brook gives the dimensions of one specimen as follows: 
head twelve anda half inches long and ten wide, shell 
forty-two inches long and thirty-four wide, and sternum 
twenty-eight inches long. It is frequently seen in 
mid-ocean floating upon the waves, apparently asleep. 
The Sphargis fam. (Sphargidide) comprises turtles 
whose general form is something like that of a flattened 
pyramid, and the body is covered with a thick coria- 
ceous skin, instead of a hard shell. Sphargis coriacea, of 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean, is the largest of all 
turtles, attaining the weight of 1200 to 2000 pounds, in 
some cases. One caught in Chesapeake Bay had a total 
length of almost eight feet. Fossil turtles are found 
in both continents. 


Testudo, (((s-tu’do.) [L., a tortoise.) (Zodl.) See TES- 


TUDINATA.— (Mil.) A contrivance used by the Greeks 
and Romans in attacking fortified places. It was 
formed by the troops holding their shields over their 
heads, so as that one overlapped another, and formed a 
penthouse, which threw off the missiles of the enemy 
from the soldiers, as they approached the walls. It re- 
ceived its name from its resemblance to the shell of a 
tortoise. 

{L.; from Gr. tetanos, literally, 
a stretching.) (.Med.) A spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles of voluntary motion, particularly of those 
which shut the lower jaw; this is termed a locked jaw. 
It is frequently caused by lacerated wounds, which are 
not necessarily of a severe character; also, in hot 
climates, by exposure tu cold, and suppressed perspira- 
tion; in the former case it is generally fatal, in the lat- 
ter it is sometimes cured. 


Tethys, (fe’this.) (.Muti.) The daughter of Uranus and 


Terra, and wife of Oceanus; the mother of the river 
deities. 


Tetrabranchiata, ((t-rah-brdng-ke-a'tah.) (Zoöl.) 


An order of cephalopodous mollusks, which are pearly 
extinct, the only remaining representative of it being 
the Pearly Nautilus. 


Jegs have been drawn in. This hard covering is formed | Tetradecapods, (-dck’ah-péds.) (Zodl.) An O. of 
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crustaceans, comprising those which normally have 
seven cephalic segments and pairs of appendages, and 
seven foot-rings or pairs of feet. 

Tetragon, (tt/ra-gon.) [From Gr. tetra, four, and gö- 
nia, an angle.) (Geom.) A figuro having four angles, 
as a square, a rhombus, &c. 

Tetrahedron, (-é’drén.) [From Gr. tetra, four, and 
hedra, a base.) (Geom.) A figure comprehended under 
four equilateral and equal triangles. It is one of the 
five P tc bodies, or regular solids. 

Tetrahexahedral, (-cks-a-é’drdl.) [From Gr. tetra, 
four, hex, six, and hedra, a base.) (Crystal.) Exhibiting 
four ranges of faces, one above another, each range 
containing six faces. 

Tetraonide, (-ra-dn’e-le.) (Zodl.) The Grouse fam., 
O. Rasores, comprising birds which have the nasal fossæ 
filled and covered with feathers, tarsi densely feathered, 
toes usually naked and pectinated along their edges. 
The gen. Tetrao has the tarsus feathered to and between 
the bases of the toes, and the color mainly black. It 
includes the Canada Grouse or Spruce Partridge, 7. 
Cancdensis, which is 16 fnches long; and the Cock of 
the Woods, or Capercailzie, T. urogallus, of Europe, 
which is larger than the Turkey, being tho largest of 
the Gallinw. The gen. Cupidonia has the tail short, the 
bare space of the neck concealed by a tuft of lanceolate 
feathers. It includes the Pinnated Grouse or Prairie 
Chicken, C. cupido, of the Western prairies, which is 
abt. 16 inches long, colors whitish-brown and brownish- 
yellow. A tuft of long, pointed feathers on each side 
of the neck covers a naked, orange-colored air-sack, 
which is capable of great inflation. These air-sacks en- 
able the males to produce the peculiar booming sounds 
which are always heard during the pairing season. 
When the airreceptacles are inflated, the bird lowers 
his head to the ground, and, opening its bill, utters a 
succession of sounds, going from loud to low till the 
air of the sacks is exhausted; then immediately erect- 
ing itself, and inflating the sacks, it proceeds as before. 
These sounds may be heard a mile or more. The gen. 
Bonaasa has 18 tail-feathers, the lower half of the tarsi 
naked, the naked space upon the neck covered with a 
tuft of broad, soft feathers, and the head with a soft 
crest. It includes the Ruffed Grouse, or Partridge, B. 
umbellus, well known in almost every quarter of the U. 
States. It is 18 ins. 
long; the color red- 
dish-brown or gray 
above, the back with 
spots of lighter; the 
under parts whitish 
barred with dull 
brown; the feathers 
ef the ruff are black ; 
the beautiful tail is f 
tipped with gray, § 
and has a snbtermi- WE 
nal bar of black. NE 
This bird prefersthe -- 
borders of forests, 
open woods, thickets 
of evergreens and RUFFED GROUSE, UR PARTRIDGE. 
birches, and the vi- 
cinity of brooks shaded with alder. The Ptarmigans, 
gen. Lagopus, have the legs closely feathered to the 
claws. They are snow-white in winter: while in sum- 
mer they are more or less marked with black, brown, 
and yellow. The Sage Cock, or Cock of the Plains, 
Centrocercus urophasianus, of the plains of the northern 
portions of America, is 29 inches loug; the upper parts 
mottled with black, brown, aud brownish yellow; the 
under parts black and white. 

Tetrarch, (letrdrgk.) [From Gr. tetrarchés ; tetra, four, 
and archo, I govern.) A Roman governor of the fourth 

of aprovince. Such originally was the import of 
the title T. ; but it was afterwards applied to any petty 
king or sovereign. The office, or the territory of a T. 
was called a tetrarchate, 

Tetters, (té‘tirz. —— Seo HERPES. 

Fetuan, (ät n’,) a fortified seaport of Morocco, N. 
Africa, p. Fez, on the Straits of Gibraltar, 18 m. S.S.W. 
of Ceuta. In 1861, after the termination of the war 
with Morocco, this place was taken possession of by 
Spain. Pop. 17,000. 

Teucrium, ((u’kre-tim.) (Bot.) The Germanders, a 
gen. of herbs and shrubs, O. Lamiacer, comprising 
pearly a hundred species, widely dispersed throughout 
the world. Their flowers have a five-toothed calyx, 
either with the teeth all equal or the upper one much 
broader; a short-tubed corolla, with the four upper 
labes short, erect, or bent forwards, and nearly equal, 
and the lower ones much larger, spreading and often 
concave; four stamens in two pairs, projecting between 
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the two uppermost lobes of the corolla, the lowermoat 
pair being the longest; and a style divided at the apex 
into two nearly equal prongs. The nuts forming the 
fruit are netted or wrinkled, and attached near the base 
of their inner sides. 


Teuthidse, (u'the-de.) (Zoél.) The Lancet-fish fam., 


comprising spine-rayed fishes which inhabit the warm 
seas. The Surgeon, Acanthurus phlebotomus, 6 or 10 in. 
long, has a movable spine at the base of the tail. 


Teutonic, (tu-(an'tk.) Belonging to the Teutones, am 


ancient powerful German tribe, who, after defeating 
Manlius and Scipio, B. c. 105, were totally defeated by 
Marius, at Aqua Sextiæ (the modern Aix), B. c. 102. — 
T. Languages. A name given to the dialects which are 
comprised under the High German, Low German, and 
Scandinavian branches of the Aryan family of lan- 
guages. Of these, the English and Dutch belong tothe 

ow German branch. These dialects cannot be directly 
derived from cach other, any more than Greek can be 
derived from Latin, or Latin from Greek, or either of 
these from Sanskrit; and if they are traceable at all 
to a common source, this source must be found in a lan- 
guage preceding all dialects which are known to us his- 
torically.— T. Order. A religious order of knighta, es- 
tablished towards the close of the 12th cent., and thus 
called because consisting chiefly of Germans or Teutones. 
The original object of the association was to defend the 
Christian religion against the infidels, and to take care 
of the sick in the Holy Land. They settled in Poland 
in 1233, and were united with the Brethren of the Sword 
in 1237. They conquered Prussia in 1283; but insur- 
rections afterwards broke out, and they wero defeated 
by the Poles and Lithuanians in a great battle near 
Tannenburg, in Germany, July 15,1410, when the grand- 
master and 40,000 of his followers were slain. The 
Order was abolished by Napoleon in 1809, ite lands 
passing to the sovereigns in whose dominions they 
lay. It, however, still continues to preserve a titular 
existence in Austria. 


Texas, — a S. State and the largest in the Amer- 


ican Union, is embraced bet. N. Lat. 25° 50/-36° 30/, W. 
Lon. 93° 30’-107°, b. N. by Kansas and Indian Ter., N.E. 
by Arkansas, E. by Louisiana, 8.E. by the Mexican 
Gulf, and 8. by Mexico, from which country it is divided 
by the Rio Grande, W. by New Mexico, and N.W. by a 
corner of Colorado. Maximum length from N.W. to 
S.E. 800 m.; main width from E. to W.750 m. Area, 
237,504 sq. m., or 152,002,560 acres. This vast region is 
of an irregular shape, with a “ pan-handle” reaching 
N. bet. New Mexico and Indian Ter., and presents in 
its general surface a great inclined plane sloping grad- 
ually E. to the Gulf, and distributed over three natural 
zones: the coast, or low-lying country, consisting 
mainly of rich pastures; the rolling — section, oc- 
cupying the great central division of the State, and one 
well-wooded and watered, and fertile of soil; and the 
third, or hilly region, taking up nearly the whole of 
the S.W. angle of the State, and alpine in its charac- 
teristic features, being intersected by the Apache Mts.,: 
and the lower spurs of the Guadalupe range, besides 
other isolated mountain groups. N.of this mountain- 
belt extends the arid table-land known as El Llano Es- 
tacado (“the staked plain”), a waste without wood, 
water, or grass, lying bet. the Apache country and that 
which formed the hunting-grounds of the Kiowas and 
Comanches. The pp. rivers of Texas, after the Rio 
Grande already mentioned, are the Red River, Trinity 
Brazos, Guadalupe, Colorado, Nueces, Antonio, an 
Pecos. In the extreme N., the country is drained by 
the upper waters of the Canadian and the forks of the 
Washita. Few good harbors exist, that of Galveston 
being the best and most acceasible. The Texan climate 
iseminently healthful, and the seasons are two, the wet 
and the dry. Winter, in its properly understood sense, 
cannot be said to exist; on the other ‘hand, the sum- 
mers are very hot. T.is pre-eminently the finest grag- 
ing country in the Union, and fattens numerous herds of 
cattle and droves of horses on her rich and far-reaching 
prairies. Great parts of it are heavily and magnificently 
timbered, and with the fruits of the tropical zone, those 
of the temperate, excepting the apple, grow in prime 
quality and abundance. Vanilla, indigo, sarsaparilla, 
and a variety of dye-woods and gums are among the 
products of the soil. Previous to the Civil War, the 
raising of cotton constituted the main agricultural in- 
dustry, and with the pastoral occupation of stock-rais- 
ing, engaged the bulk of the pop. According to the U. 
8 census of 1890. T.had 174,184 farms, as compared with 
61,126 in 1870, 42,891 in 1860, and 12,198 in 1850. Of 
those in 1890, 16,780 contained between 10 and 20 acres ; 
43,675 from 20 to 50 acres ; 29,539 from 50 to 100 acres, 
and 70,821 from 100 to 500 acres. Her principal agricu!- 
tural productions for 189) were, Indian corn, 28,846,073 
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behs.; wheat 2,555,652 bshs.; oats 4,868,916 bshs.; bar-| Thales, (tha’léz.) 


ley 75,842 bshs.; rye 25,758 bshs.; buckwheat 2.704 
bshs.; cotton 803,642 bales, produced from a total of 
2,173,732 acres; tobacco 221,283 lbs. The State is politi- 
cally divided into 231 cos., of which the chief towns and 
centres of trade and pop. are Galveston, Austin (tbe C.), 
Houston, Indianola, Dallas, Denison. Jefferson. Paris, 
San Antonia, Victoria and Waco. Salt, iron and coarse 
woollens form the chief items of manuf., and the exports 
include chiefly cotton, wool, sugar. tobacco and cattle. 
according to the U. 8. census of 1890, the assessed value 
of von} estate was $186,297 495, personal property, $114,- 
227,912. The public State debt, same year, was $5,034,- | 
109; amount raised by taxation for State purposes, | 
$1,396,170. The number of pupils enrolled at the pub | 
lic schools was 186,786, out of a total school population 
of 230,527 ; amount expended for educational purposes in 
1880, $753,346. The representation in Congress has in- 
creased from 6 to 11 members, and immigration into 7. 
has assumed vast proportions. The governor is elected 
for four years. The legislative p 
House of Rep., members thereof elected for two years, 
and in the Senate elected for four years. T. sends to the 
Federal Congress 2 senators and 11 representatives. This 
country, first partially explored by La Salle in 1687, be- 
came settled by the Spaniards, who gave it the name 
of New Philippines in 1715, but their progress was im- 
peded by Indian hostility, and after the cession of 
Louisiana by France in 1803, 7. became a territory 
whose ownership lay in apes between Spain and the 
American govt. During the course of years, several 
attempts were made to wrest it from Spanish-Mexican 
control; and in 1820, an American, Moses Austin, the 
rantee of a tract of land from the Mexican govt., 
ounded the city which has since borne his name. The 
frontier community thus initiated partook of a lawless 
and unsettled character till 1835, when Gen. Houston 
(q v.) erected T. into a provisional govt., and expelled 
the Mexicans beyond her limits. After the defeat of 
Santa Anna at San Jacinto (q. v.), T. became an inde- 
pendent republic, and as such was recognized in 1840 
by England, France, and Belgium. In 158545, a Mexican 
invasion of T. originated the so-called Merican War, 
and the country became a unit of the American Union. 
In 1860, 7. embraced with ardor the cause of Secession, 
and gave both men, money, and munitions in no stint 
to the maintenance of the Confederate army. After its 
close, a new State Constitution was adopted, and T., after 
passing the 14th and 15th Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the U. 8., was reconstructed for Congressional 
representation. Pop. in 1870, 818,579, embracing 564,- 
700 whites, 253,475 colored persons, 25 Chinese, and 699 
Indians (379 out of tribal relations, 320 nomads). These 
figures exhibit a gain over the numbers recorded by 
the census of 1860, of 214,364 whites (or 35°48 per cent.), 
and 143,809 colored (or 84.17 per cent.). P. at present, 
2,232,220. 

Tex’as, in Mo., a 8. co.; area, 1,250 sq. m.; C. Houston. 

Texel, (The,) (¢é’sl,) an island of Holland, lying at 
the S. entrance to the Zuyder-Zee, and divided by the 
Mart-diep channel from the p. of N. Holland. 

Textile, (téks’til.) [From L. — An epithet given 
to whatever is woven or capable of being woven. T. 
fabrics accordingly signify stuffs of every description, 
no matter what the materials may be of which they 
are composed, 

Tezecuco, (tdzkoo’ko,) a lake of Mexico, situate abt. 3 
m. E. of the city of Mexico. It is 15 m. in length, 9 in 
breadth, and formerly contained several islands upon 
which the anc. city of Mexico was built. 

Thackeray, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE, (thdk’tir-a,) a dis- 
tinguished English novelist, B. in Calcutta, 1811, was 
educated at Cambridge. After devoting some time to 
artistic pursuits, he embraced the profession of litera- 
ture, and, under the nom de plume of “ Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh,” became known as a humoristic writer of 
the first eminence. He became editor of the “ Cornhill 
Magazine ” in 1860, and D. in London in 1863. His best 
works are: Vanity Fair, Pendennis, Esmond, and The 


Newcomes. 

Thais, (tha’is.) The celebrated hetæra of Athens, who 
accompanied Alexander the Great, and persuaded him 
to burn Persepolis. 

Thalamus, (thdl’a-miis.) [L., a receptacle.] (Bot.) 
The receptacle of a flower; the part on which the car- 

els are placed. 

alberg, SIGISMUND, (tahl/bairg,) an eminent pianist, 
B. in Geneva, 1812, studied under Hummel at Vienna, 
and, entering upon a professional career at Paris in 
1830, became the founder of a school, of which Chopin 
and Liszt have been among the most distinguished dis- 
ciples. His works include Florinda, an apera, and stu- 
dies, concertos, fantasias, &c. D. 1871. 


wer is vested in the) Thallogens, (thdl’/ 
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A celebrated Grecian philosopher, 

who flourished in the 7th and 6th centuries B.c. He 

was one of the seven wise men of Greece; and he also 
aera the famous eclipse of the sun, which happened 
u B. C. ⸗ 

Thalia, (tħa'le-ah.) (Myth.) One of the MUSES, q. v. 

Thallium, (thdl'le-im.) [Gr. a green bud.] 
(Chem.) A metallic element discovered by Crookes im 
1861 by means of spectrum analysis. It has been found 
in certain mineral waters, but the largest quantity has 
been yielded by flue-dust. It has a metallic lustre, 
with a color near that of tin. Its sp. gr. is 11°9. It 
is very soft, being easily scratched by lead, is very mal- 
leable, but is with difficulty drawn into wire. Rubbed 
on paper it gives a dark mark, which rapidly fades. Its 
melting-point is 550°, and it vaporizes at a little higher 
temperature. It yields, during combustion in the flame 
of a spirit-lamp, an intense green color; and it com- 
municates a single green line to the spectrum, by wnich 
line it was originally detected. Symbol Tl. 

ojénz.) |From Gr. thallos, a shoot, 
and gennein, to produce.] (Bot.) The first class of the 
vegetable kingdom, comprising flowerless plants whose 
stems and leaves are undistinguishable, It includes the 
all. Algales, Fungales, and Lichenales. 

Thallophytes. (Bot.) See CORMOPRHYTES. 

Thames, ((@mz,) one of the principal of English rivers, 
rises under the name of Isis on the borders of the cos. 
Wilts and Gloucester, and taking a devious but general 
E. course, flows through the cities of Westminster and 
London, until its embouchure, by a noble estuary below 
Greenwich, into the German Ocean. Its length is 215 m. 

Thames, a river of Canada W., flowing into Lake 8t. 
Clair, after a 8.W. course of 160 m. from its source in 
Oxford co. On its banks, Oct. 5, 1813, the Americans 
under Gen. Harrison gained a victory over an English 
force commanded by Gen. Proctor; in which battle 
Tecumseh (q. v.), the latter’s Indian ally, was killed. 

Thammuz, (tim’mooz.) The tenth month of the Jewish 
civil year, containing 29 days, and answering to a part 
of June and of July. 

Thane, (Uidn.) [A. 8. * A title of honor among 
the Anglo-Saxons. Its original meaning was servant, 
and it was applied to the followers of kings and chief- 
tains; but it was afterwards given to all landed pro- 
prietors above the degree of alderman, and under that 
of earl. There were superior and subordinate 7. 

The’a. [Chin. tcha.) (Bot.) The Tea-plant, a gen. of 
shrubs, Ò. Ternstrémiacex, the dried leaves of which are 
called tea. There is but one species of the tea-plant, 
Thea viridis (Fig. 635), — Thea bohea and Thea assamensis 
being now considered to be mere varieties. The tea- 
plant is native of China, Japan, and Tonquin, flourish- 
ing most in valleys, the sloping sides of mountains, and 
the banks of rivers exposed to the southern rays of the 
sun. The names given in commerce to the different 
sorts of tea are unknown to the Chinese, the imperial 
excepted, and are supposed to have been applied by the 
merchants of Canton. The black teas are, Bohea, Con- 
gou, Campoi, Souchong, Caper, and Pekoe ; the green teas 
are, Twankay. Hyson skin, young Hyson, Hyson, Imperial, 
and Gunpowder. The quality of tea depends very much 
on the season in which the leaves are picked, the mode 
in which it is pre- 
pared, and the dis- 
trict in which it 
grows. Green tea 
is said to owe its 
color toan extract 
of indigo, to Prus- { 
sian blue, and 
gypsum ; and the 

ring kinds 
their rich tint to 
the leaves of the 
Olea fragrans and 
other plants. The 
most remarkable 
substances in teas 
are tannin, an e8- 
sential oil to 
which it owes its 
aroma, and an al- 
kaloid named theine. 100 parts of dried tea contain, on 
an average, about 6 parts nitrogen ; the largest amount, 
by far, that has been detected in any ——— Tea, 
taken in moderation, is beneficial to the ; but in 
most constitutions, if taken in excess, it R uces con- 
siderable excitement and wakefulness. Tea and coffee 
owe their energy to two substances, Theine and Caffeine, 
which differ in name, but are identical in nature. The 
tea-plant is the growth of a particular region, situated 
between the 30th and 33d degrees of north latitude. 





Fig. 635. — TEA-PLANT. 
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‘The trees are planted four or five feet asunder; they 
have a very stunted appearance; and are not allowed 
to grow higher than is convenient for men, women, and 
children to pick the leaves. When this is done, the 
leaves are put into wide shallow baskets, and placed on 
shelves in the air, wind, or mild sunshine, from morn- 
ing tlll noon. They are then placed on a flat cast-iron 
pan over a charcoal stove, ten or twelve ounces being 
‘thrown on at a time, and kept stirred quickly with a 
hand-broom. After this, they are brushed off again 
into the baskets, in which they are equally and care- 
fully rubbed between men’s hands to roll them; and 
then are again dried over a slower fire. The tea is 
next laid upon a table to be drawn or picked over. The 
smallest leaves are called by the Chinese Pha-ho; the 
second, Pow-chong ; the third, Su-chong ; and the fourth, 
or largest, Tay-chong. In 1871, T. to the am’t of 61,263,440 
lbs. was imported into the U. S., valued at $15,053,931, 
and in 1881, 71,118,099 lbs., valued at $18,919,705. By act 
of Congress, May 1, 1872, 7. was placed on the free list, 
and no further import duties to be collected. 

‘Theatre, (the'a-tr.) [From Gr. a spectacle. ] 
(Arch.) A building erected for the public performance 
of plays, or musical entertainments. 

“Thebes, (thébz.) [Lat. THEBÆ.] (Anc. Geog.) The prin- 
cipal city of Beotia, seated on the river Tsmenus. Its 
fame was great in legendary Greece; it was built 
by Cadmus; Amphion reared its walls; the Sphinx, 
(Edipus, and the fatal combat of Eteocles and Poly- 
nices, figured in its story. It played a subordinate part 
in the history of Greece, until the times of Epami- 
nondas, when by his genius it was raised to the first 
rank among the states of Hellas. But it fell with his 
death, and never recovered from the destructive siege 
by Alexander the Great, in 336 B. c.— A city of Egypt, 
on the Nile, called Wo in the Old Testament, and in the 
Iliad celebrated for its 100 gates, and its vast military 
forces. Amun, or Ammon, was especially worshipped 
there. Among its ruins are the magnificent temples 
ef Luxor and Karnak, on the E. bank of the Nile. 

“Theft, (théft.) [From A. S. theofth.] (Law.) Same as 
LARCENY, q. v. 

Theine. (Chem.) See CAFFEINE. 

‘Theism, (the'izm.) [From Gr. Theos, God.) The belief 
or acknowledgment of the existence of a God, as op- 
posed to Atheism. It has sometimes been defined to be 
Deism; but T. differs from Deism, for although Deism 
implies a belief in the existence of a God, yet it signi- 
fies in modern usage a denial of revelation, which T. 
does not. . 

‘Theiss, (tis,) (Hung. Tisea,] a great river of Hungary, 
rising in the N.E. of that kingdom, and joining the 
Danube, 22 miles E. of Peterwardein, after a generally 
navigable S. course of 500 m. 

Themis, (the’mis.) ( Myth.) The daughter of Coelus and 
Terra, and the goddess of Law; according to some le- 

ends, married to Jupiter. 

‘Themistocles, (the-mis‘to-kléz,) a celebrated Athe- 
nian commander and statesman, by whose counsel the 
Athenians deserted their city when Xerxes advanced 
against it, and by whose generalship the Persian fleet 
was routed at Salamis. He afterwards secured the city 
against the designs of Sparta by the Long Walls. Yet 
he engaged in treacherous correspondence with Persia, 
and with some difficulty fled for safety to the court of 
the Great King, where he D. in 449 B. C. 

‘Theobroma, (the-o-bro/mah.) [From Gr. Theos, God, 
and broma, fruit.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Bythneri- 
acex. The Cacao or Cocoa of commerce is chiefly pro- 
duced by T. cacao. It is a small tree, seldom more than 
16 or 18 feet high ; 
and has large ob- 
long taper- point- 
ed leaves and clus- 
ters of flowers 
with a rosecol- 
ored calyx and 

ellowish petals. 

ts fruits vary 
from 6 to 10 ins. 
in length and 3 to 
5 in breadth, and 
are oblong, blunt, 
and marked with 


> 


10 elevated ribs U Be 
running length- SÆ 
ways. Each fruit E= 


contains between 
50 and 100 seeds, 
and it isfrom these 
that the Cacao is 
prepared. To pre- 

them for use, 


Si 
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Fig. 030. — THEOBROMA CACAO. 
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the seeds are roasted in revolving metal cylinders, then 
bruised to loosen their skins (which are removed by 
fanning), and the cotyledons, commonly called ‘‘ cocoa- 
nibs,” afterwards crushed and ground between heated 
rollers, which softens the oily matter, and reduces them 
toan uniform pasty consistence. This is then mixed with 
variable amounts of sugar and starch to form the differ- 
ent kinds of cocoa, or sweetened and flavored with 
vanilla or other substances for the formation of choco- 
late. As an article of food, cocoa is exceedingly valuas 
ble, from the large amount of nutritive matter it con- 
tains; but as a refreshing beverage it is much inferior 
to either tea or coffee, owing to the large amount (50 
per cent.) of fat which it contains, and also to the fact 
that the whole of the substance is taken into the stom- 
ach, while with tea or coffee only an infusion is drunk. 
It contains a peculiar principle, which is called theo- 
bromine. 

Theocracy, (the-dk’ra-se.) [From Gr. theokratia ; Theos, 
God, and kratos, power.] A state governed by the im- 
mediate direction of God. 

Theocritus, (the-ok’ri-tiis.) A Sicilian idyllic poet who 
flourished in the 3d century B. C. 

Theodolite, (-dd'o-lit.) mathematical instrument 
much used in surveying, for the taking of angles. It 
consists of a small telescope, which may be moved both 
vertically and horizontally ; the vertical and horizontal 
—— described with it being indicated by graduated 
circles. 

Theodoric, (ihe-dd’o-rik,) styled THE GREAT, [Lat. The- 
odoricus,] a famous king of the Goths, who, after the 
overthrow of the Western Empire, made himself king 
of Italy from 493 to 526. 

Theodorus I., (-d0’riis,) Pope, s. John IV. 641; D. 
619. — T. II. s. Romanus in 897; D. in the same year. 
Theodosius H., FLAVIUS, (the-o-do'she-iis,) surnamed 
THE GREAT, B. in Spain 346 A. D., was the last Roman 
emperor who governed the whole empire, from 378 to 
395. In history he is best known by the brutal massa- 
cre of Thessalonica, which he ordered, and for which 
the great archbishop of Milan, St. Ambrose, made him 
do penance.— His grandson, T. II., B. in 401, s. his 
father Arcadius as Emperor of the East, and codified 
the laws of the empire; D. 450.— T. III. (surnamed 
Adramytienus) s. Anastasius II. on the Byzantine 

throne, 715; D. 716. 

Theology, —— J4) or Divinity. [From Gr. theolo- 
gia — s, God, and logos, a discourse.] The study of 
religion. It may be divided into several branches, as, 
1. Exegetical T., which consists in the explanation and 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 2. Didactic or specu- 
lative T., by which the several doctrines of religion are 
stated, explained, and supported. 3. Systematic T., 
which arranges religious dogmas methodically, so as to 
enable us to contemplate them in their natural connec- 
tion, and to perceive both the mutual dependence of the 
parts and the symmetry of the whole. 4. Practical T. 
which consists of an exhibition, first, of precepts and 
directions; and, secondly, of the motives for complying 
with them. 

Theophrastus, (the-o-frds’tiis,) a Greek philosopher 
and naturalist, who flourished at the end of the 4th 
century, B. C. 

Theorbo, (the-dr’bo.) [From It. téorba.] (Mus.) An 
instrument made in form of a large lute except that it 
has two necks. It was formerly used by the Italians 
for playing a thorough bass. 

Theorem, (the'o-rém.) [From Gr. thedréma — theoreo, I 
look at.] (Geom.) A something proposed to be proved ; 
in contradistinction to a problem, which requires some- 
thing to be done. A T. requires a demonstration; a 
problem, a solution.—(Alg.) It is sometimes used to 
denote a rule, particularly when that rule is expressed 


by symbols. 
Theory, (the'o-re.) [Same deriv.) A word opposed to 
fact, or matter of fact, and signifying that a certain class 
of facts have been generalized and brought into a sin- 
gle comprehensive statement. It thus corresponds toa 
principle, general truth, or law of nature. — 7. is also 
opposed to practice. The 7. of a subject isthe knowl- 
edge or explanation of it; the ice is making some 
use of it. Physiology is T.; Physic, or Medicine, is 


actice. 

Theoso hist, (the-ds’o-fist.) [From Gr. Theos, God, 
and sophistés, a wise man.] One who pretends to derive 
his knowledge from divine illumination. 

Therapeutics, (thér-a-pu'tiks.) [From Gr. thera- 
peutikos, sanative.] (Med) That part of the science 
which relates to the modes of action and effects of reme- 
dies, and their application for the prevention and cure 

diseases 


Q. . 
Theresa, (St.,) (ta-re'zah,) a Spanish nun of eminent 
piety and learning, B. at Avila in 1515. She entered the 
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Carmelite sisterhood, and in 1562 founded a reformed 
society of Barefooted members of that order. After 
her death in 1582, she received canonization by Pope 
Gregory XV. Her religious writings are many and 
highly esteemed, and have been translated into the 

ncipal European lan 68. 

eresienstadt, (ta-ra’se-en-edt,) THERRESIOPOL, or 
MakIA-THERESIOPLE, a flourishing manuf. city of Hun 

ry,co. Bacs, on Lake Palitsch, 24 miles W.S.W. of 

gedin. Pop. 56,269. 

Wheriaca, (theri’a-kah.) [Gr.] (Pharm.) A name 
given in ancient pharmacy to certain complex remedies 
supposed to be antidotes to poisons; they were usually 
in the form of confections. 

Thermee, (thér'me.) (Antig.) See Bats. 

Thermal Springs, ( md.) [From Gr. thermé, 


heat.) (Min.) Warm or tepid mineral waters, the heat | 


of which varies from 92° to 112° Fahr. 
Thermia, (ther’me-ch,) an island of the Cyclades 
oup, Greek Archipelago, belonging to Turkey, 22 m. 

. of Syra; area, 48 sq. m. . 6,000. 

Thermidor, (tŭr-me-dõr'.; (Fr. Hist.) In the Revolu- 
tionary calendar, the 11th month of the year, begin- 
ning on June 19th, and ending August 17th. 

Ther’mo-barometer, ——— ) (Phys.) A 
barometrical apparatus graduated for determining alti- 
tudes by the boiling-point of water. 

Whermo-dynamics, (-de-ndm’iks.) (Phys.) {That 
dept. of the science which has reference to the mechan- 
‘ical action or relations of heat. 

Ther mo-electricity, (-¢-lck-tris’e-le.) (Phys.) The 
electricity developed by change of temperature, dis- 
covered by Seebeck in 1822, It is most probably that 
electricity which, being developed by the successive 
heating and cooling of the earth's surface during rota- 
tion on its axis, causes the earth to be a magnet. If 
two pieces of copper wire are attached toa delicate 
galvanometer, on bringing the free ends together, be- 
tween the finger and thumb, sufficient electricity 
will be set free to defiect the needle. The phenomena 
may be shown by the apparatus represented in Fig 637, 
which consists of a plate of copper, mn, the ends of 
which are bent and soldered to a plate of bismuth, op. 
In the interior of the circuit is a magnetic needle mov- 





ing ona pivot. When the apparatus is placed in the 
magnetic meridian, and one of the solderings gently 
heated, as shown in the figure, the needle is deflected in 
a manner which indicates the passage of a current 
from n to m, that is, from the heated to the cool junc- 
tion in the copper. If, instead of heating the junction 
n, it is cooled by ice or by placing upon it cotton wool 
moistened with ether, the other Sancion remaining at 
the ordinary temperature, a current is produced, but in 
the opposite direction; that is to say, from m ton. In 
both cases the current is more energetic in proportion 
as the difference in temperature of the solderings is 
greater. Seebeck gave the name thermo-electric to this 
current, and the couple which produces it, to distin- 
guish it from the hydro-electric or ordinary voltaic cur- 
rent and couple. 
Thermometer, (-mém’e-tir.) (From Gr. thermé, 
heat, and metron, a measure.) (FPhys.) Although liter- 
ally a measure of heat, the instrument kuown as the 
T—the invention of which is generally attributed to 
Galileo—does not measure absolute quantities of heat ; 
it serves to indicate variations of sensible heat in two 
or more bodies—that is, to show whether one substance 
contains more or less sensible heat than another, and 
the relationships between such differences. The or- 
dinary 7. consists of a slender glass tube, having a 
balb at one end, and being hermetically sealed at the 
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other. The bulb and a portion of this tube contaim 
mercury, or alcohol colored—almost always the former ; 
the rest of the tube isa vacuum. When the tempera- 
ture is raised or lowered, the fluid expands or ooa- 
tracts, so as to occupy a portion of the tube less er 
greater than before; and the amount of expansion and 
contraction is indicated by ascale attached to the instru- 
ment. There are two fixed points in a 7., from which 
the graduation is made: one the freezing-point of water, 
which is unchangeable ; the other the boiling-point of 
the same fluid, which also, with a given atmospherie 
essure, is invariable. The zero, or 0, of Fahrenheit is 
32° below the freezing-poiut; it is the temperature ob- 
' tained by a mixture of snow and salt, which he erro- 
neously supposed was the lowest possible; the boiling- 
point of water is 212°. The T. of Fahrenheit is chiefly 
used in this country and in England. In the Centi- 
grade T., the zero is the freezing-point; and 100° the 
boiling-point of water. This 7. has been adopted in 
France, and very generally in science. In the f. of 
Reaumur, the zero is also the freezing-point of water ;, 
but 80° is the boiling-point of water. This 7. is used in 
Germany. Sir John Leslic constructed a 7. for showing 
the difference of temperature 
of two neighboring places 
from which it has received 
the name differential T. It 
consists of two glass bulbs 
containing air, and joined by 
a bent glass tube of small di- 
ameter fixed on a frame (Fig. 
635). Before the apparatus 
is sealed, a colored liquid is 
introduced in sufficient quan- 
tity to fill the horizontal part 
of the tube, and about half 
the vertical legs. It is im- 
portant to use a liquid which 
does not give off vapor at or- 
dinary temperatures, and di- 
lute sulphuric acid colored 
with litmus is generally pre- 
ferred. The apparatus being 
closed, the air is passed from 
one bulb into the other by 
heating them unequally until 





the level of the liquid is the Fig. 638. 
same in both branches. A DIFFERENTIAL THER- 
zero is marked at each end of MOMETER. 


the liquid column. To grad- : 
uate the apparatus, one of the bulbs is raised to a tem- 
perature 1U° higherthan the other. The air of the first 
is expanded and causes the column of liquid, da, to rise 
in the other leg. When the column is stationary, the 
number 10 is marked on each side at the level of the © 
liquid, the distance between zero and 10 being divided 
into 10 equal parts, both above and below zero, on each | 
leg. There are various other forms of 7., such as the 
maximum T. of Rutherford, Negretti and Zamb 
Phillips, &c., and the minimum T. of Rutherford, an 
Casella. These are instruments which are self-register- 
ing, and this is sometimes effected by a small index 
within the 7. tube, which moves with the mercury in 
one direction and not in the other, and thus records the 
limits of its range. 

Thermo-mul’tiplier. (Phys.) The electro-motive | 
force of a thermo-electric pair being excessively smali, 
it is necessary, in cases where it-is employed for esti- 
mating small differences of temperature, to use a gal- 
vanometer which shall introduce as little resistance as 
possible consistent with producing a sufficient effect 
upon the needle. Such a galvanometer goes by the 
name of a thermo-multiplier. It is a common astatic 
galvanometer or multiplier, in which the coil of wire 
is short and thick. About 200 turns of wire are gener- 
ally used, and of a thickness not less than 0:04 of an inch. 

Thermopyle, (thdr-mdp’'e-le.) The name of a narrow 
puss between Mount tna and the sea, from Thessaly 
into southern Greece, where the Spartan king Leonidag, 
with a handful of troops, held the whole force of Xerxes 
at bay, and all perished there, B. 0. 480. 

Thermoscope, (thir'mo-ekép.) [From Gr. thermé, 
heat, and skopeo, I observe.] (Meteor.) An instrument 
for noting and recording changes of temperature. 

Thermotics, (-mot‘iks.) (From Gr. thermé, heat.} The 
science which treats of the action of heat upon matter. 

Thesaurus, (the-saw’riis.) [L.] (Lit.) Same as Lext 
CON, q. v. 

Theseus, (these-tis.) (Heroic Hist.) The renowned 
hero of Athenian legend, the son of us, and friend 
of Hercules. He slew the Minotaurs, in which he was 
assisted by the Cretan princess Ariadne, who pr him 
a clew of thread by means of which he found his weg 
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out of the labyrinth. Ariadne eloped with him, but as 
they arrived upon the island of Naxos, she was killed 
by the arrows of Artemise. The wars of T. with the 
Amazons were widely celebrated. His friend Pirithous 
helped him to carry off Helen, whom her brothers Cas- 
tor and Pollux recovered. He was connected with every 
general enterprise of the heroic age, and was at last 
killed by Lycomedes of Scyros. 

Thesis, (the’sis.) (Gr., literally, a placing.) A position 
or proposition which a person advances, and offers to 
Maintain, or which is actually maintained by argu- 
ment. The term is more particularly applied to the 
questions propounded, in most of the European univer- 
sities, to the students, previously to their obtaining a 


. degree. 

Thespis, (théspis,) a Greek dramatist, and the reputed 
father of tragedy, B. at Icaria in Attica, in the 6th cent. 
B.C. Hence, the term Thespian, used in reference to 
the tragic drama or to the Muse of Tragedy. 

Thessalonians, (Epistles to the,) (thés-sah-lo’- 
ne-dns.) (Script.) Two epistles written from Corinth 
by St. Paul in abt. a. D. 52. Their authenticity and 
canonical authority have been admitted from the 
earliest ages. 

Thessalonica, (thés-sah-lon'e-kah.) (Ane. Geog.) A 
city of Macedonia, now called Salonica, wherein the 
Apostle Paul founded a church. 

Thessaly, ((hés'sah-le.) (Anc. Geog.) The largest of 
the political divisions of anc. Greece, embracing part 

` of the present Turkish p. of Salonica. It was sepa- 
rated from Macedon on the N. by the Cambunian Mts., 
and from Epirus on the S. by Mt. Pindus; while on the 
E. it was washed by the Ægean Sea, and W. by Mt. Gta 
and the Maliac Gulf. 

Thetis, (the'tis.) (Myth.) One of the t celebrated 

- of the Nereids, married to Peleus, by whim she was the 
mother of Achilles. 

Thian-Shan, (ihe'ahn-shahn.) [Chin., the “ Celestial 
Mountains.”] A great chain of mts. in Chinese Tar- 
tary, bet. N. Lat. 42°-43°, E. Lon. 80°-90°, separating 
Sore from Little Bokhara, N.W.of the great desert 
of Gobi. 

Thibet, or Tibet, (ib’d,) an extensive country of 8. 
Central Asia, mostly comprised within the Chinese em- 

ire, and lying between Lat. 28° and 35° N., and Lon. 

- 72° and 104° E. The surface exhibits a vast table-land, 

- elevated upwards of 10,000 ft. above the sea, and reach- 
ing in some parte 15,000 ft. in altitude. Thibet is po- 
litically divided into Wei and Tsang, or Hither and 
Further Thibet, the former being that part bordering 
on China. The principal river is the Sanpoo; and it 
has several lakes. Here are many beasts of prey, and 
great abundance and variety of wild fowl and game; 
with numerous flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of 
cattle. The principal exports are gold, gold-dust, dia- 
monds, pearls, Jamb-skins, goats’-hair, shawls, woollen 
cloths, rock-salt, musk, and tincal or crude borax. The 
Thibetians are governed by the grand lama, or high 
priest of the Buddhist faith, who is not only submitted 
to and adored by them, but is absolutely regarded as 
the Deity himself. Even the emperor of China, who is 
of a Tartar race, does not fail to acknowledge the grand 
lama in his religious capacity, although, as a temporal 
sovereign, the lama himself is tributary to that em- 
peror. The Thibetians preserve entire the mortal re- 
mains of their sovereign lamas only ; every other corpse 
iseither consumed by fire, or exposed to be the promis- 
cuous food of beasts and birds of prey. The chief city 
is Lassa. Pop. 6,000,000. 

Thielt, (¢é¢,)a manuf. town of Belgium, p. W. Flanders, 
15 m. 8.E. of Bruges. Pop. 14,216. 

Thierry, AMÉDÉE SIMON DOMINIQUE, (te-a-re’,) a French 
historian, B. at Blois m 1797, became a member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in 1841, and a 
senator in 1860. His works comprise a History of Gaul 
under the Roman Rule (1826); History of Attila and of 
his Sons and Successors in Europe (1856); and a History 
of the Gauls from the Earliest Perivd to the Subjection of 
Gaul (1857). — His brother, JACQUES NICOLAS AUGUSTIN, 
8.1795, surpassed him as an historian of standard excel- 
fence. He became blind in 1830; but, receiving as- 
sistance from his brother Amédée and his wife Julia 
Thierry, he continued to issue to the world his philo- 
sophical thoughts in various essays, which he subse- 
quently reprinted in a collective form. His pp. works 
are: History of the Norman Conquest of England ; Letters 
on the History of France ; Narratives of the Merovingian 
Times; Ten Years of Historical Studies; and Essay on 
the History of the Formation and Progress of the Third 
Eslate. D. 18658, 

Thiers, Louis Apoupur, (te-atr’,) an eminent statesman 
and historian, and President of the French Republic, B. 
of humble parentage at Marseille in 1797, was educated 
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for the law, but discarding the idea of following that 

profession, he, at an early age, entered the field of jour- 

nalism as a contributor to the columns of the “Consti 
tutionnel.” Between the years 1823-1827 appeared his 

History of the French Revolution,a work which stamped 

him an historian of the first order. He largely con- 

tributed to the Revolution of 1830. In 1832 he was 
made minister of the interior; in 1834 he was admitted 

into the French Academy ; and from Feb. to Aug., 1886, 

filled the post of president of the council and minister 

for foreign affairs. In March, 1840, he was recalled te 
power, but being unable to prevail upon Louis Philippe 
to support his Eastern policy, he resigned office in Oct, 
and employed his leisure in writing his History of the 

Consulate and Empire (20 vols. 8vo, 1845-62), one of the 

greatest historical works of the age. Inthe later years 

of Louis Philippe’s reign, T. became a leading orator of 
the opposition, and gave a lukewarm support to the 

Revolution of 1848. In 1863, and again in 1869, he was 

elected to the Corps Legislatif, and delivered himself in 

1867 of a violent philippic against the foreign policy of 

the imperial govt., particularly with reference to Ital- 

ian affairs. In July, 1870, he resolutely opposed the 
impending war against Germany, and after the fall of 
the empire became the only man in France in whom 
his countrymen at home and public opinion abroad 
looked up to for the establishment of peace and the re- 
generation of the French prestige among nations. He 
accordingly, in 1871, succeeded in effecting peace on 
the best terms possible under the circumstances, and in 
the same year was elected president of the new Republio. 

In 1873, after an adverse vote of the Legislative body, he 

resigned, and was s. by Marshal MacMahon. D. 1877. 

Thiers, a manuf. town of France, dep. Puy-de-Dôme, 28 
m. E.N.E. of Clermont. Pop. 15,268. 

Thigh, (thi.) [From A. S. theoh.] (Anat.) That thick 
part of the lower limb of the human body which ex- 
tends from the hip-joint to the knee. 

Third, (third.) [From A. S. thridda.]) (Mus.) An in- 
terval in the diatonic scale consisting of a tone and a 
semitone, that is to say, of three diatonic p es 
called also third sound. — Third Estate. ( Pol.) In Eng- 
land, the untitled classes of the people. — Third Person. 

— The person spoken of. 

irst, (thirst.) (Physiol.) The desire for drink, aris- 
ing from a dryness and heat of the mouth, sometimes 
extending along the cesophagus to the stomach. Dur- 
ing T., the posterior fauces become red, the mucous 
secretion and saliva thick and viscid; a vague inquie- - 
tude, restlessness of mind, and quick pulse follow; and 
unless drink is obtained, respiration becomes laborious 
and the mouth opens to admit the cool air. Habitual 
T. is produced by excess in drinking. After exercise 
in warm weather, milk and water, and warm tea, are 
far better than beer, wine, spirits, &c., which ip such 
cases generally produce febrile action. 

Thirteenth, (thirténth.) — thirteen.) (Mus.) 
That interval of the scale which consists of an octave 
and a sixth. 

Thirty Years’ War, (The,) (thirle.) (Hist.) The 

war carried on between the Roman Catholics and Pro- 

testants, in the first half of the 17th cent. It is con- 
sidered to have begun with the insurrection of the 

Bohemians, in 1618; ard to have ended with the peace 

of Westphalia, in 1648. 

Thisbe, (this/be,) a beautiful ginl of Babylon, whom 
Pyramus loved ; and who killed herself, on finding his 
dead body at the place where she had appointed to 
meet him. 

Thistle, (this'll) [A. S. thistel.] (Bot.) See CARDUUS. 
— Order of the T. (Her.) See ANDREW, (ST.) 

This’tle-bird. (Zovl.) See GoLprincE. 

Thlaspi, (ihlds'pe.) (Bot.) A gen. of unpretending 
herbs, O. Brasstcacex. 

Tholen, (tio'len,) an island of Holland, p. Zealand, N. 
of the Easter Scheldt. Pop. 15,000. 

Thomas, GEORGE HENRY, (6m’ds,) an American gen- 

eral, B. in Va., 1816; graduated at West Point in 1840, 

and served with distinction in the war with Mexico. 

In May, 1861, he became cofonel of the 5th U. 8. Cav- 

alry, and in Aug. of same year brig.-gen. of volunteers. 

In Jan., 1862, while in command of a division of Gen. 

Buell’s army, he defeated the Confederate Gen. Zolli- 

coffer, near Mill Spring, Kentucky, and in the following | 

April was made major-gen. In Sept., 1862, 7. became 

second in command of the army opposed to Gen. Bragg 

in Kentucky, largely contributed to the National suc- 

cess at the battle of Stone River, Dec. 31, 1862-Jan. 2, 

1863, and bore the chief brunt on the field of Chicka- 

mauga, Sept. 19-20. In the Oct. following he s. Gen. 

Rosecrans in the chief command of the Army of the 

Cumberland, participated in Gen. Grant’s victory near 

Chattanooga, Nov. 25, 1863, and also in the operations 
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net Atlanta, under Sherman. On the 15th Dec., 
' 1864, he defeated Gen. Hood at Nashville, Tenn., after a 
battle which lasted two days, and cost the Confederates 
a loss of 6,000 prisoners and 60 guns. He was after- 
ward appointed major-general, and, after the close of 
the war, given the command of the dept. of the Cum- 
berland, and, later, that of the military division of the 
Pacific. D. 1870. 

Thom/as, in Georgia, a S.W. co., adjoining Florida; 
area, 800 sq. m.; C. Thomasville. 

Thomas à Kempis, (-kim’pis,) a distinguished 
German ascetic writer, B. at Kempen, 1380; D. 1471. It 
is disputed if we owe to him or Gersen the celebrated 
work entitled De Imitatione Christi. 

Thom’as, (St.,) (called Divyuus,) one of the twelve 
apostles, is stated to have been B.in Galilee. In the 
Scripture he is represented as doubting the resurrection 
of his Divine Master (John xi. 16), and, according to 
tradition, suffered martyrdom in Coromandel, India, 
while engaged in proselytizing the heathen. 

Thom’as, (St.,) an island lying off the W. coast of 
Africa, in the Gulf of Guinea, bet. N. Lat. 0° 5’-0° 50, E. 
Lon. 6° 25’. It belongs to Portugal, has an area of 145 
sq. m., and a pop. (including Prince Island) of 19,295. 

— (St.,) an island of the W. Indies. See SAINT 

HOMAS. 

Thomaston, ((6m’ds-tiin,) in Maine, a town and sea- 
port of Knox co., 80 m. E.N.E, of Portland. Shipbuild- 
ing is extensively en. din. Pop. 3,092. 

Thom ists. (Boot Hist.) See AQUINAS. 

Thomp’son, in Connecticut, a vill. qf Windham co., 35 
m. N.E. of Norwich. — 

Thomson, James, (tém’siin,) an English poet, B. at 
Ednam, 1700; D. 1748. His finest works are The Castle 
of Indolence, an allegorical poem in the Spenserian 
stanza, and The Seasons. 

Thor, (thdr.) (Scand. <r dag A The Norse god of thun- 
der, and eldest son of Odin. He is sometimes styled the 
Northern Jupiter. From him the Anglo-Saxons derived 
the name of Thursday (Thor's day). 

Thoracic, (tho-rds‘ik.) [From Gr. théraz, the breast. 
(Ichthyology.) A term applied to the ventral fins o 
fishes when they are placed in front of the pectoral 
fins. — T. Duct. (Anat.) The trunk of the absorbent 
vessels, which is of a serpentine form. 

Thorax, —— (Gr.] (Anat.) That part of the 
human skeleton which consists of the 
bones of the chest; also, the cavity of the 
chest. 

Thorium, (thdr'e-iim,) or THORINUM. 

Chem.) A very rare earth discovered 
y Berzelius in 1828; at. weight 11572; 
symbol Th. Its oxide thorina (ThO) isa 
white powder of sp. gr. 9'4. It forms a 
series of crystallizable salts with acids. 

Thorn, (thdrn.) [A.8.] (Bot.) See Cra- 
TZGUS. 

Thorn, (térn,) a fortif. manuf. city of 
Prussia, p. W. Prussia, on the Vistula, 
92 m. 8.of Dantzig. Copernicus was B. 
here. Pop. 11,266. 

Thorn’-apple. (Bot.) See DATURA. 

Thornback, (thdrn'bdk.) (Zotl.) A 
species of Ray. See RAIIDÆ. 

Thorough-bass, ((hiir’ro-bis.) (Mus.) The art of 
composition according to the rules of harmony. This 
branch of the musical science is twofold, theoretical and 
practical. Theoretical T.-B. comprehends the knowl- 
edge of the connection and disposition of all the sev- 
eral chords, harmonious and dissonant; and includes 
all the established laws by which they are formed and 
regulated. Practical T.-B. supposes a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the figures, a facility in taking the chords 
they indicate, and judgment in the various applica- 
tions and effects of those chords in accompaniment. 

Thorwaldsen, ALBERT BERTEL, (tor’wahld-sen,) the 

‘greatest of Danish sculptors, B. in 1770. After residing 
at Rome for many years, and earning a world-wide 
fame by the productions of his chisel, he returned to 
his native country, and p. there in 1844. Among his 
ablest works are the Triumphal March of Alexander, exe- 
cuted for the Emperor Napoleon I., Christ and the Twelve 
apana, a colossal statue of Jason, and the bas-reliefs 
o Night and Day, and of Priam and Achilles. 

Thou'sand Islands, (The,) (-i/ldéndz,) a group of 
aits, or small river-islands, said to be some 1,500 in 
number, which lie bet. the U. States and Canada, where 
the St. Lawrence opens into Lake Ontario. There are 
many rapids among them, and the coup d'œù they pre- 
sent is one remarkably picturesque. 

s (Ards,) or Turacta. (Hist.) The anc. name 
borne by a country of Greece, now forming the Turk- 
ish p. of Roumelia. Settled by tbe Greeks in the 6th 
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cent. B. C., internal dissensions led to its partial subjuga- 

tion by the Persians under Darius, 513 B. C., and, later, te- 

its complete absorption into the kingdom of Macedon. 

On the fall of the latter, in 168 B. C., T. became a Ro- 

man prov., and after suffering repeated inroads of the 

Goths under Alaric and Attila, became a Turkish de- 
ndency in 1353. 

Th: o (thrdsh'ing,) or THRESHING. [From A.S. 
therscan, to beat out.) (Agric.) The separating of the 
grain or seeds of plants from the straw or haulm, a 
process which has been accomplished in different ages- 
and countries by means more or less effective. The first 
method known to have been practised was the beating 
out of the grain from the ears with a stick. An im- 
provement on this method was the practice of the an- 
cient Egyptians and Israelites to spread out the loos- 
ened sheaves of grain on a circular piece of hard 
ground 50-100 feet in diameter, and to drive oxen back- 
wards and forwards over it, so as to tread the grain out 
(Fig. 639); but as this mode was found to damage a por- 
tion of the grain, it was finally superseded in later times 
by the threshing-sledge, [Egypt. noreg, cf. Heb. moreg,]a 
heavy frame mounted on three rollers, which was- 
dragged over the heaps of sheaves. The primitive im- 
plement in Northern Europe was the stick, and an. 
improved modification of it, the flail, has not yet been 
completely superseded. T., however, is now very gen- 
erally performed by means of machines provided with 
a large number of flails, or other parts answering the 
same purpose, and moved by the power of water, wind, 
horses, or steam. 

Thrasybulus, (thrds-e-bu’liis.) The Athenian who, 
in the year 403 B. C.. overthrew the constitution estab- 
lished at Athens by the Spartans, and restored the for- 
mer polity. He was killed by the people of Aspendus,,. 
when he was in command of the Athenian fleet there. 

Thread-worm, (tiréd’-wiirm.) (Zoél.) The common 
name of the worms composing the gen. ASCARIS, q. v. 

Three’-coat, (-kdt.) (Building.) A kind of plaster- 
ing given to walls by the successive processes of rough- 
ing-in, floating, and finishing. 

Three Parks, (The.) See COLORADO. 

Three’-quarter, (-kwdrt'iir.) (Paint.) A size of 

ortrait measuring 30 X 25 inches. 

Three Rivers, [Fr. Trois Riviéres,| in Canada E., a 

urice and St. 


town at the confluence of the St. 
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Lawrence rivers, C. of St. Maurice co., 90 m. 8.W of 
Quebec. Pop. 8,414. 
Thresher-shark. (Zovl.) See SQUALIDÆ. 
Thrift, (thrift) (Ba See ARMERIA. 
Throat, (thrét.) [A. 8. throte.] (Anat.) Same as PHAR-- 


YNX, q. v. 

Throne, (thrön.) [Fr. tr6éne.] The chair of royalty, am 
ornamented seat raised above the level of the floor on 
which it stands, often covered with a canopy, and in- 
tended for the use of a sovereign or other potentate. 
The 7. is now a metaphorical expression for sovereign 

wer and dignity. 

Throstle, (thrds’l.) [A.8.] (Mach.) A machine em- 
ployed in cotton- or wool-spinning from the rove, by 
means of a set of drawing-rollers with bobbins and 
flyers, and with the twisting apparatus firmly affixed 
to it. 

Throttle-valve, (thrét’/tl-vdlv.) (Mach.) In steam- 
engines, a valve in the steam-pipe for regulating the 
supply of steam to the cylinder, and worked by a band- 
lever called the throttle-lever. 

Throw, (thro.) [From A. 8. thrawan.] (Mach.) In 
steam-engines, an eccentric measured on a direct line 
intersecting the centre of motion. — ( Mining.) A term 
applied to the amount of dislocation in a vertical direc- 
tion, produced by a fault in the strata. 

Thrush, (Uriish.) [From A. 8. one (Zovl.) See 
TuRDIDZ. — ( Med.) See APHTHÆ. — ( Far.) In the horse, 
an inflammation and ulceration of thesensitive surfaces: 
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within the frog, giving rise to a foetid discharge, consti- 
tuting unsoundness, and usually causing lameness. 
Want of cleanliness is the chief cause. 
Thrust, (thriiet.) [From Icel. thrista.} (Arch.) The 
horizontal pressure of an arch against its abutments, or 
of beams or rafters against the walls which sustain 


them. 

Thucydides, (thu-sid’edéz,) one of the most celebrated 
Greek historians, B. at Athens in the year 471, B. c. He 
took part in the events of his times, but was self-ban- 
ished for 20 years (fearing the punishment for want of 
success in a military command intrusted to him), and 
did not return till Thrasybulus restored the old Athe- 
nian constitution, and soon afterwards died. His history 
ef the former part of the Peloponnesian war is one of 
* most precious bequests of ancient Greece to modern 

mes. 

Thugs, (thiigs.) [From Hind. thuggee, a deceiver.] A 
singular association of murderers formed of men of all 
castes, and from all parts of India. Dr. J. D. Hooker 
gives of them the following account: “Their origin is 
uncertain, but it is supposed to date from soon after 
the Mohammedan conquest. They now claim a divine 
original, and are supposed to have supernatural powera, 
and to be the emissaries of the divinity, like the wolf, the 
tiger, and the bear. Many belong to the most amiable 
intelligent, and respectable classes of the lower an 
even middle ranks; they love their profession, regard 
murder as sport, and are never haunted with dreams or 
troubled with pangs of conscience during hours of soli- 
tude or in the last moments of life. The victim is an 
acceptable sacrifice to the goddess Davee, who by some 
elasses is supposed to eat the lifeless body, and thus save 
her votaries the necessity of concealing it. They are ex- 
tremely superstitious, always consulting omens. All 
worship the pick-axe, which is symbolical of their pro- 
fession, and an oath sworn on it binds closer than on 
the Koran. They rise through various grades: the low- 
est are scouts; the second sextons ; the third are holders 
of the victims’ hands; the highest, stranglers. All agree 
in never practising cruelty, or robbing previous to mur- 
der, in never allowing any but infants to escape, (and 
these are trained to Thuggeelsm), and in never leaving 
a trace of such goods as may be identified. Murder of 
women is against all rules. The English govt. has ex- 
erted itself so energetically to put down this horrible 
association that several thousands of Thugs have been 
weized, and some hundreds hanged, so that these 
wretches are now seldom heard of where they once 
swarmed.” 

Thuja, (thoo’yah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Pinaceæ. 
T. occidentalis is the American Arbor Vitæ, a hardy 
evergreen shrub, which thrives well in almost any sit- 
uation. The plant is everywhere pervaded by a power- 
ful aromatic odor, and the leaves have been used asa 
remedy for rheumatism, on account of their sudorific 
properties. In America the wood of the tree, which 
there attains a much greater height than in Europe, is 
used for posts and other similar purposes. The origin 
ef its popular appellation is not known. 

Thule, (Aool.) Cane. Geog.) The most remote island 
in the North Sea known to the ancients; but which it 
was is uncertain. 

Thammim, (thim’mim.) (Heb., perfection.) (Script.) 
The Urim and T. were precious stones on the high- 
priest’s vestments, which were consulted by the Jews 
to learn the will of God as long as their government 
was a Theocracy. 

Thun, (toon,) a town of Switzerland, canton Berne, on 
the Aar, near the lake of same name, 17 m. S.S.E. of 
Berne. Pop. 5,000.— The Lake or THuN,10 m. in length 
by 2 in breadth, occupies a picturesque position, 1,775 
ft. above the sea, bet. the town of Interlaken on the E., 
and that of Thun on the N.W. It is of great depth. 

Fhunder, (thiin’dir.) [From A. S. thunor.] (Meteor.) 
The dazzling light emitted by the electric spark when 
it shoots from clouds charged with electricity is called 
lightning. In the lower regions of the atmosphere the 
light is white, but in the higher regions, where the air 
is more rarefied, it takes a violet tint; as does the spark 
ef tho electrical machine in a rarefied medium. The 
flashes of lightning are sometimes several leagues in 
length; they generally pass through the atmosphere in 
a zigzag direction — a phenomenon ascribed to the re- 
sistance offered by the air condensed by the passage of 
a strong discharge. The spark then diverges from a 
right line, and takes the direction of least resistance. 
In vacuo electricity passes in a straight line. The 
sound which accompanies lightning is called thunder. 
It is due to the sudden disturbance of the air in the 
vicinity of the line in which the spark passes. It is 
generally along rolling sound rising and falling in in- 
tensity. The duration of the thunder-peal is generally 
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attributed to the re-echoing of the sound produced at 
various places. During a thunder-storm, proximity to 
lofty objects, and good conductors, should be carefully 
avoided. Hence it is unsafe, in such circumstances, to 
be near trees, sheets of water, gilt furniture, bell-wires, 
&c. It is dangerous to be near a fireplace, on account 
of the quantity of metal it contains, and the likelihood 
of the chimney being struck. It is not safe to bein a 
large open plain. The middle of the house is the best 
place, and the security is increased by sitting on a good 
non-conductor, such as a feather-bed, mattress, &c. 

Than/‘der-snake. (Zovl.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Thurgau, (foorgow,) or THurGovia, a N.E. canton 
of Switzerland, lying bet.the Rhine and Lake Con- 
stance on the N. and W., Zurich and Schaffhausen on 
the E., and St. Gall on the 8. Area, 260 sq. m. Its 
surface of a mountainous character is drained by the 
Thar. O. Frauenfeld. . 93,300. 

Thuringia, (fo0-rin‘jeah.) (Ger. Thüringen.) A for- 
mer territorial division of Central Germany, including 
what are termed the Sazon Duchies together with the 
principality of Reuss. Its name derives from the 
Thuringii, a Gothic people who settled in it in the 5th 
cent. — The THURINGIAN Forest is a hilly, wooded tract, 
abt. 70 m. long, extending from the Harts Mts. on the 
N. to the Fichtelgebirge on the 8. 

Thursday, (thiure’de.) (See THor.] (Calendar.) The 
fifth day of the week. 

Thurston, (titrz'tin,) in Washington a N.W. 
co.; area, 700 sq. m.; C. Olympia. 

Thyme, (tim.) (Bot.) Ree THYMUS. 

baler} fier tae (tim-e-la’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Daphnales, consisting of shrubs or small trees. The 
leaves are entire, without stipules; the flowers usually 
sessile, in heads or spikes, or solitary, often sweet- 
scented. 

Thymus, (tĩ mũs.) [E)] (Bot.) The Thyme, a gen. of 
the O. Lamtacee. Between forty and fifty species of it 
are described, all low much-branched spreading or de- 
cumbent shrubby herbs, frequently covered with hoary 
hairs; and having small entire leaves, often with their 
edges turned in, and dense terminal leafy heads or loose 
epikes of purple or rarely white flowers. The Garden 
Thyme, 7. vulgaris, is a warm, pungent aromatic, much 
in use forculinary purposes. Its essential oil is extreme- 
ly acrid and pungent.—( Anat.) A glandular body divided 
into lobes, situated behind the sternum. It is largest in 
the foetus, diminishes after birth, and in adults often en- 
tirely disappears. In calves it is called the sweetbread. 

Thyroid, (thi’'roid.) [From Gr. thyreos, a buckler, and 
eidos, form. ae A term applied to one of the car- 
tilages of the larynx. The T. or scutiform cartilage is 
argon in man, in whom it is sometimes very prominent, 
and obtains the name of Adam’s apple. — The T. gland 
is situated near the 7. cartilage, and the 7. veins and 
arteries belong to it. 

Thyrse, (thtirs.) (Bot.) A panicle whose principal 
diameter is in the middle, between the base and apex. 
Tiara, (ti-a’rah.) [Gr.] The covering for the head 
used by the ancient Persians. It was in the form of a 
tower, adorned with peacocka’ feathers; was sometimes 
encompassed with a diadem; and often had a half-moon 
embroidered on it.— Also, the crown worn by the 
Popes. At first they used only a high round cap like 
the other bishops. Nicholas I. added the first gold 
circle, as a sign of the civil power; Boniface added the 
second, about the year 1300; and Urban V. the third, 

about 1365. 

Tiber, (ti/bir.) [It. Tevere.) A river of Central Italy, 
having its rise in the Apennines of Tuscany, in N. Lat. 
48° 45’, and taking a 8.S.E. and 8. course as far as Rome, 
at which city it advances in a S.8.W. direction to its 
embouchure in the Mediterranean, at Ostia. Length, 
212 m. 

Tiberias, (ti-be're-ds.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Galilee, 
built by Herod, and named after the Emperor Tiberius. 
It stood on the lake called after its name on the sea of 
Gennesaret. See GALILEE. 

Tiberius, Ciacpivs Drousus NERo Cæsar, (ti-de’re-tis,) 
the second emperor of Rome, from 14 to 37 a.p. He 
was the son-in-law of Augustus, and was adopted by 
him, and appointed his successor. In his earlier life he 
distinguished himself in various military commands; 
but on attaining the empire, he carefully extinguished 
the few remains of political liberty, and gave himself 
up to unrestrained and brutal sensuality. From the 
island of Capresx, by his minister Sejanus, or the servile 
senate, he carried on the government, and proscribed 
and assassinated all whom he feared. 
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Tibe’rius II., CONSTANTINE, surnamed (the 
“ Thracian,”) from his native country, was B. in the be- 
ginning of the 6th cent., and became Em of the 


East after the abdication of Justin II. in 574 Two years 
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later, he gained a signal victory over the Persians under 

_ Choeroes at Melitone. D. 582. 

Tibia, (‘ib’eah.) [L.] (Anal) Tho largest of the two 
bones which form the leg.—(Zodl.) The fourth joint 
of the leg; it is very Jong, and usually triquetrous. 

Tibullas, Asrvs, (te-biil’lus.) An elegiac Roman poet 
who flourished in the reign of Augustus. 

Tibur, (ti/bir.) (Anc. Geog.) A towr of Latium in 
Italy, not far from Rome. 

Tic Douloureux, (tik dél-iir-co’.) (Med.) A most 

nful affection of a facial nerve, deriving its name 
rom its sudden and excruciating stroke. It is charac- 
terized by acute pain, attended with convulsive twitch- 
ings of the muscles; and is regarded as one of those dis- 
eases which generally baffle medical skill. 

Ticino, (te-che'no,) or Tessin, a B. cant. of Switzerland, 
divided by the Alps from the Grisons and Uri on the N., 
and b. on all sides by Italy. Area, 1,034 sq. m. Surface 
generally mountainous, with fertile valleys, drained by 
the lakes of Lugano and Maggiore. Chief towns. Lugano, 
Bellinzona, and Lucarno. . 119,620.—A river of 
Switzerland and Italy, which rises on the 8. slopes of 
Mount St. Gothard, flows through the canton of Ticino 
and the Lake Maggiore, then passes to Pavia, in the 
Milanese, and joins the Po. 

Tick, (¢tk.) [From Fr. tique.] (Zodl.) See MITE. 

Ticket of Leave, (tik’&-.) (Eng. Crim. Law.) A 
system adopted of late years of granting to persons 
sentenced to penal servitude, and found well-conducted, 
a ticket of leave, that is, a written permit or license to 

ric at large upon their good behavior. 

eknor, Georoz, (tik’niir,) an eminent American 
author, B. in Boston in 1791. After graduating at Dart- 
mouth Coll., and passing some years in Europe, he be- 
eame prof. of the French and Spanish languages and 
literature at Harvard University. In 1849 he brought 
out his masterly History of Spanish Literature (3 vols.), 
and in 1863 an excellent Life of William H. Prescott. 

Ticonderoga, (li-<én-de-ro/gah,) in New Fork, a vill. 
of Essex co., 95 m. N.E. of Albany. Here are the ruins 
of a fort celebrated in American history. Erected by 
the French in 1735, it was taken by the English in 1759, 
and by the Americans in 1775, which latter held it till 
1777, when it was reoccupied by the British. 

Tides, (tide.) [A.8.] (Meteor.) The rise and fall of the 
waters of the ocean twice in the course of an interval 
of somewhat more than one solar day, or, more exactly, 
corresponding in length to the interval separating the 
moon’s successive returns to the meridian. The tides 
are a consequence of the attraction of gravitation. The 
earth revolves on its axis once a day, and the moon is 
retained in its orbit by the mutual attraction which ex- 
ists between it and the earth. These two facts suffice 
to explain the tides. The water on the side of the earth 
next the moon, the water on the side of the earth far- 
thest from the moon, and the mass of the earth between 
both, are all attracted by the moon with different forces, 
on account of their different distances. The waters 
next the moon are attracted most, and therefore fall 
most towards tho moon, leaving the earth behind, and 
bulging out from it. The waters farthest from the moon 
are less attracted by the moon than the mass of earth 
in front of them; and therefore, bene: left behind by 
the earth, which is drawn more towards the moon, they 
bulge out behind. Hence there will be high water un- 
der the moon, because the water moves towards the 
moon faster than the earth; and also high water at the 
same time at the opposite side of the earth, because the 
mass of earth moves towards the moon faster than the 
water behind it. The two masses of water, or tides, 
are equal; since the water in one of them flows as 
much more rapidly towards the moon than the earth 
as the earth moves more rapidly towards the moon than 
the water in the other. The water flows from all dires- 
tions to form these heaps, as they may be termed; the 
resulting currents are modified by promontories, 
islands, winds, &c., and by the fluid having a leas veloc- 
ity of rotation than that part of the earth to which it 
flows, on account of coming from the neighborhood of 
the poles. As time is required for the communication 
of motion, the highest part of the tidal wave is not im- 
mediately under the moon, but about 30° to the east- 
ward of it There are two tides in twenty-four hours; 
one on the side of the earth nert the moon, another on 
the side farthest from the moon. The tide is about fifty 
minutes later, in any given place, on cach succeeding 
day; because that place cannot return to its former po- 
sition in less than a day; and it has besides to follow 
the moon, which has moved on in her orbit. The sun 
also causes tides; but though it is larger than the moon, 
its effect is less, on account of its greater distance. When 
the sun and moon act together, that is when they are 
in conjunction or in opposition, the tides are larger, and 
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are called spring tides, which occur a little after new 
and full moon, not exactly at the happening of these 
events, because time is required for the communication 
of motion. When the moon is in quadratures the ef- 
fects of the sun and moon are opposed; and there are 
small, or neap tides. When the sun and moon, or both, 
are nearest to the earth, the tides produced by them are 
highest; hence the tides are greatest after the au- 
tumnal, and before the vernal equinox. The effects of 
the planets in causing tides are inappreciable. There 
must evidently be tides in the atmosphere; though, as 
we are immersed in that fluid, they are ordinarily im- 
perceptible to us. The extreme practical importandée 
of a correct knowledge of the tides, on coaste and ia 
harbors, has in many places led to the prosecution of 
some sort of regular observations, to determine what 
is called the establishment of particular ports; that 1s, 
the interval of time after the new and full moon has 
passed the meridian, at which it is high water in them ; 
from this the time of high water on other days is 
known by the age of the moon. 

Tidor, (te-dér’,) or Tiporg, one of the Moluccas or Spice 
Islands, in the Malay Archipelago, in N. Lat. 0° E. 
Lon. 127° 26. It is situate to the W. of Gilolo and 8. 
of Ternate. 

Tie, (ti.) (From A. 8. getian, to bind.) (Ata.) A mark 
thus, ~=, that serves to connect such notes as are 
divided by a bar, but which are intended to be coom- 
bined and sounded in unison. 

Tieck, Lupwia, (ek,) an eminent German poet and 
novelist, B. in Berlin, 1773; D. 1853. T. was a most 
prolific writer, and belonged to the Romantic School. 
Of his dramas Genevieve of Brabant (1800) is perhape 
the best, and among his novels that of Phantasus. His 
translations of the works of Shakspeare and Cervantes 
are especially able ones. 

Tien-Tsin, ((eansén,) a city of China and port of 
Pekin, the cap., in p. Chih-le. on the Peiho, 80 m. B. E. 
of Pekin. Pop. 1,000,000. 

Tierce, (teers.) (From L. tertius, the third.) (Her.) A 
term designative of the field when made tripartite. — 
( Mus.) The interval of a third.—(Games.) At Cards, a 
sequence of three of the same suit. —( Fencing.) A 
thrust delivered at the body over the arm outside. 

Tierra del Fuego, (te-dr'rah dal fwe'go.) [Sp.,“ Land 
of Fire.”] A group of islands separated from the 
southern extremity of America by the Strait of Ma- 
gellan. The soil is not favorable to the growth of 
plants, and no trees are to be seen. Quadrupeds are 
few, but aquatic fowls and other birds are numerous. 
The natives, who are sunk in the lowest barbarism, are 
short in stature, not exceeding five feet six inches; 
their hair is black and lank, and besmeared with train- 
oil. Their natural color seems to be an olive brown, 
but they paint themselves with various colors. They 
have no other clothing than a piece of seal-skin, hang- 
ing from their shoulders to the middle of the back. 
Magellan, who discovered these islands in 1520, gave 
them their general name on account of having seen 
fires burning along their coasts by night. 

Tiers Etat, (te-arz a-tah’.) (Fr., the third estate.] (Fr. 
Hist.) This term was universally applied in France to 
the mass of the people under the old régime. Before the 
cities rose to wealth and influence, the nobility and 
clergy possessed the property of almost the whole 
country, and the people were subject to the most de- 
grading humiliations. But as trade and commerce be- 
gam to render men independent, and they were able to 
shake off their feudal bonds, the T. E. eradueuy rose 
into importance: and at length the third estate, during 
the Revolution, may be said to haye become the nation 
itself. 

Tiffin, (tiffin) in Ohio, a manuf. town of Beneca co, 
33 m. S.W. of Sandusky. Heidelberg Coll. and Theo- 
logical Seminary are located here 

Tiflis, ({iflis,) or TEFLIS, a city of W. Asia, O. of Georgia, 
in the Russian govt. of Trans-Caucasua, on the Kur, 280 
m. E. by N. of Trebizond. It is a place of considerable 
commercial activity. Pop. 71,051. 

Ti’ger-beetle. (Zočl.) Sve CICINDELIDÆ. 

Ti/ger-moth, (-moth.) (Zvil.) See BomMBYcIDs. 

Tigré, (te-gra’,) a kingdom of N.E. Africa, constituti 
the N.E. portion of Abyssinia, bet. N. Lat. 119-179 
E. Lon. 379 31%. Chief towns. Massowah and Axum. 

Tigridia, (¢i-qrid’e-ah.) ( Bot.) The Tiger-flower. a gen. 
ot Mexican bulbous herbs, O. Iridaceæ, having ensiform 
pleated leaves, and flowersof great beauty, but of a 
very evanescent character. 

Tigris, (ti’gris,) a river of W. Asia, rising near Mt. 
Ararat, in Armenia, and passing through the S.E. part 
of Asia Minor, and past the city of Mosul, joining the 


“uphrates at Kurnah, after a 8.E. course of 1,160 m. 


It is subject to two periodical {nundations. 
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Tiger, (ti qur.) [From L. tigris.) (Zovl.) This most 
beautiful, but most destructive of quadrupeds (Fig. 640), 
is undoubtedly, next to the Lion, also the most power- 
fal animal of the fam. Felidæ. It is a native of the 
warmer parts of Asia, and is principally found in India 
and the Indian islands; though the species extends as 
far as China, Chinese Tartary, and the Altaic Moun- 
tains. It has all the zoUlogical characters, prowling 
habits, and san- 
guinary propensi- 
ties common tothe 
rest of the fam.; 
but it is distin- 
guished from them 
all by the peculiar 
markings of its 
coat. The ground § 
color is a bright 
orange-yellow; W 
the face, throat, 
and under side of 
the belly being 
nearly white; the 
whole elegantly 
striped by a series 
oftransverse black Fig. 640.— HEAD OF BENGAL TIGER. 
bands or bars, 
which form a bold and striking contrast with the 
ground-color. About the face and breast the stripes 
are proportionally smaller than on other parts; and 
the markings are continued, in an annular form, 
upon the tail, the tip of which is black. The Tiger's 

. method of seizing his prey is by concealing himself 
from view, and springing with a horrible roar on his 
victim, which he carries off, and tears to pieces, after 
having first partly satiated himself by sucking the 
blood ; and such is his strength, that he is able to carry 
off a buffalo with seeming ease. 

Tilburg, (tél’boorg,) a manuf. town of Holland, p. N. 
Brabant, 14 m. E.8.E.of Breda. Pop. 22,2656. 

Tiles, (tils.) [From A. S. tigel.) Plates of baked clay, of 
various shapes, according to their use, some being for 
roofs, some for pavements. The finer kinds of paving- 
tiles are known as Encaustic Tiles. See ENCAUSTIC. 

Tilestone, (til’stdn.) (Geol.) The uppermost group of 
the Silurian period, consisting of a reddish, thin-bedded, 
slightly micaceous sandstone, which in some places at- 
tains a thickness of 1,000 feet. 

Tiliacese, (til-e-a’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Malvales, consisting of trees or shrubs, with alternate 
stipulate leaves, and usually cymose flowers. The com- 
mon Lime, Linden, Bass-wood, or Pumpkin-wood, 
Tilia Americana, a common forest-tree in the Northern 
and Middle States, attains a height of 80 feet. 

Tillage, (til'ldj.) [A.8.] (Agric.) The art, process, or 
practice of cultivating the soil for the production of 
crops. 

Tillamook, (iil'lah-mook,) in Oregon, a N.W. co., 
drained by a river of same name; Capital, Tille 


mook. 

Tiller, (¢tlir.) (A. 8. tilia.) (Naut.) A lever o piece 
of wood fastened in the head of the rudder, by which it 
oa Oren In small ships and boats it is called the 

m. ‘ 

Tilsit, (tilit,) a manuf. town of E. Prussia, on the Nie- 
men, 58 m. N.E. of Königsberg. Here, July 1, 1807, 
was concluded a treaty of peace between France and 
Prussia. Pop. 15,371. 

Timber, (tim-biir.) [A.S.] A name for all kinds of 
wood to be used in Building, Carpentry, Joinery, Turn- 
ing, &c. We also apply the word to standing trees 
which are suitable for these purposes. See DRY-ROT. 

Timbre, ((dm’br.) [Fr., a stamp. } ( Mus.) Thecharacter- 
istic quality of a voice or of a musical instrument.— 
Her.) The crest of an achievement surmounting a 

elmet. 

Timbuctoo, (tim-book-too’,) or TomBuctoo, an impor- 
tant town of W. Central Africa, near the boundary-line 
bet. the Soudan and the Great Desert of Sahara, and 8 
m. N. of the Niger, in N. Lat. 17° 50’, W. Lon. 3° 40. 
It is inhabited chiefly by Mohammedan negroes of the 
Kissour race, but contains also a great number of Moors 
who carry on an active trade, principally in salt. T. is 
a caravan station, on the route between Barbary and 
Nigritia, and is said to have become, after its foundation 
in 1213, the O. of a Moorish kingdom. Pup. 20,000. 

Wime, (éim.) (From L. tempus.) A portion of duration, 
whether past, present, or future; marked by certain 
periods or measures, chiefly by the motion and revolu- 
tion ofthe sun. — Absolute T. is that which is considered 
in itself, without reference tothe portion of duration to 
which it belongs. — Relative T. is that which is con- 
widered with reference to the termini of some specific 
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interval of duration. — Apparent T. is that deduced 
from observations of the sun : that which is shown by 
a good sun-dial.— Mean T. is that shown by a woll reg- 
ulated watch: it is not the same as that shown Dy a 
sun-dial, because the apparent motion of the sun in the 
heavens is not uniform. — Sidereal T. is that portion of 
a sidereal day which has elapsed since the transit of the 
first point of Ayies. It represents at any moment the 
right ascension of whatever heavenly body is then on 
the meridian — Astronomical T. of the day is reckoned 
from the mean moon of that day, and is reckoned 
on to twenty-four hours in mean 7. — Civil T. is mean 
T. applied to the purposes of civil life. The civil day com- 
mences at the midnight preceding the morn of the day, 
and it is divided into two parts of twelve hours each; 
the first twelve hours being A. M. or ante meridian (be- 
fore noon); the second twelve hours being P. M. or post 
meridian (after noon). — ( Mus.) The measure of sounds, 
with reference to their continuance or duration. Thus, 
in common T., the bar is equal in length to asemibreve, 
or a minim, according to the character used to indi- 
cate this 7.; in triple T., it is that part of the semibrewe 
expressed by the fraction placed at the beginning of 
the staff — thus 34 means three-fourths of a semibreve, 
or three crotchets; 14, twelve-eighths ofasemibreve, or 


twelve quarters, &c. The T. is also affected by certain 

technical terms employed; such as allegro, presto, &c. 

Timocracy, (te-mék’ra-ee.) [From Gr. témé, an assess- 
ment, and kratos, rule] (Pol.) That form of govern- 
ment the laws of which require a certain amount of 
property, or position in society, to enable a citizen te 

old any of the higher offices of state. 

Timoleon, (-mole-tin.) A Corinthian, whose love of 
liberty made him a fratricide, and who, between the 

ears 344 and 338 B. c., delivered all the Greek cities of 

icily from the rule of the tyrants who had usurped 
the government of them, and set limits to the power 
of the Carthaginians on the island. 

Timon, nen) An Athenian, called the Mi. 
from his hating and renouncing society. He flourish 
in the 5th century B. c. 

Timor, (’mér,) the most S.E. island of the Molucca 

roup, in the E. Archipelago, lying E. of Floris, and 

. of Banda, bet. S. Lat. 8° 16’-10° 25’, E. Lon. 125° 26/~ 
127° 10 Area, 8,820 sq.m. Surface generally moun- 
tainous, with a very fertile and productive soil. Three- 
fourths of the island belong to the Dutch, whose chief 
settlement is at Coepang on the S. coast; the remain- 
ing quarter is in the hands of the Portuguese; their 
town, named Delly, being situated on the N. side of the 
island. The natives are of a mixed Malay and Austral- 
asian negro typo. Pop. 400,000. 

Timothy. (Epistles to,) (tim’o-the.) (Seript.) Two 
Epistles which, along with the Epistle to Titus, form 
the three “ Pastoral Epistles,” the authorship of which 
is all but universally ascribed to St. Paul. The exter- 
nal evidence of their genuineness is very strong, yet 
not complete. ahaa | consist of a series of warnings, 
exhortations, advices, and predictions. 

Timour, or Timur the Great. See TAMER- 
LANE. 

Tim, (tin.) [A.S.] (Chem.) A metallic element, known 

to the ancients under the name of Kassiteros, from the 

ancient name of the British Isles, the Kaasiterides, 
where it was obtained. It sometimes occurs native, 
but more frequently in the form of oxide, under the 
name of tinsione, wood-tin, stream-tin, or kassitertte. In 
the pure state tin is a brilliant white metal of very 
crystalline texture, which produces a peculiar crack- 
ling noise when bent. It is permanent in the air, is 
very malleable, but only slightly ductile. It melts at 
459°, and volatilizes at a white heat. Owing to its per- 
manence in the air, tin is largely used as a superficial 
coating for iron, in order to prevent rusting. Plates of 
this are known in commerce us ¢tin-plate. When tin- 
plate or tin-foil is washed over with warm dilute aqua 
regia, it assumes a beautiful superficial crystalline ap- 
pearance, which is sometimes used for ornamental par- 
poses under the name of AMotrée Metallique. Tin-foll 
coated with mercury forms the reflecting surface of 
Jooking-glasses. A compound of tin and gold, the pur- 
ple of Cassius, gives fine shades of purple to stain glass 
and artificial gems. Oxide of tin is an ingredient in 
the white and yellow glazes of pottery, and, fused with 
the materials of flint, forms enamel, Nitrate of tin is 
the basis of the scarlet employed jin dyeing work and 
many bright colors used by the calico-printer cot- 
ton-dyer. The most celebrated tin-mines are those of 
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(tingkt'yur.) [From L. tinctura — tingo, 


Tincture I 
(Med. A spirituoas solution of such vegetable 


moisten.} 
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and animal substances as are soluble in rectified or 
proof spirit. The virtues of many vegetables are ex- 
tracted almost equally by water and rectified spirit; 
but in their aqueous and spirituous T., there is this dif- 
ference — that the active parts in the former are blended 
with a large proportion of innate gummy matter, on 
which their solubility in this menstruum in a great 
measure depends; while in the latter they are almost 
free from gum.—(Her.) The term refers to the colors 
of the shield, which are of three kinds: metals, colors, 
and furs. Sve COLOR, and Fur. 

Tineides, (tin-e’ede.) (Zodl.) The Tinea family, com- 
prising a series of minute lepidoptervus insects, known 
as Clothes Moths, &c., and distinguished by their narrow 
wings and the slenderness of their palpi. In the larva 
state they are notoriously destructive to woollen mate- 
rials of every description, feathers, furs, skins, &c., upon 
which they feed; using the material also for the con- 
struction of their cases; in which, when full-grown, 
they become ohrysalides. 

TWim-foil, (tin’foil:) (Metall.) Sheet-tin beaten into 
lamina of exceeding thinness. 

Tin’-liquor, (-lik’Gr.) (Arts.) In dyeing, a solution of 
tin filings digested in nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
with the addition of a little common aalt. 

Tinnevelly, (tin-ne-vél'le,) a town of India, pres. Mad- 
ras, in a dist. of same name, 88 m. S.8.W. of Madura. 


Pop. 20,000. 
Tinos, ((e'nds,) an island of the Cyclades, in the Greek 
Archipelago, 10 milos E. of Syra; area, 87 sq. m. Pop. 


„000. 

Tint, (tint.) [From It. tinta, a dye.) (Puinting.) Bee 
CoLoRING. 

Tintoretto, (tin-to-rd'to,.) the name assumed by 
Giacomo Rosvati, one of the most distinguished painters 
of the Venetian school, B. at Venice in 1512. He imi- 
tated Michael Angelo in design, and Titian in coloring, 
and became, after the latter, the greatest painter of his 
school. His works, both in oils and fresco, are very 
numerous, and include The Miracle of the Slave (or of 
St. Mark, as it is sometimes styled), esteemed his master- 

iece, and now in the Academy of Venice. D.in 1594. 

Og”, (ti gan,) in New York, a 8. co., b. on Pennsyl- 
vania; area, 450 sq. m.; Capital, Owego.—In Jenn 
sylvanta,a N. co., drained by the river cf same name; 
area, 1,000 sq. m.; Capital, Wellsborough. 

Tippah, (tip'pah.) in Mississippi, a N. co., adjoining 
Tennessee; area, 1,060 sq m.; C. Ripley. 

Tippecanoe, (tip-pe-kuh-noo’,) in Indiana,a W.N.W. 
eo.; area, 0U square miles; Capital. Lafayette —A 
river of same State, rising in Kosciusko co., and falling 
into the Wabash in above-named co., 9 m. N.E. of La- 
fayette, after a S.W. flow of 200 m. On the banks of 
this stream, Nov. 6, 1811, General Harrison's American 
force defeated the Indians under the brother of Te- 
cumseh. 

Tipperary, (tip-piir-a're,) a S. co. of Ireland, p. Muns- 
ter, b. N. by King’s co.; area, 1,569 sq. m. Soil diversi- 
fied and highly fertile. C. Tipperary. Fp. 216,210. 

=Appoe Sahib, or Saih, (tip-poo’ sah'hib,) Rajah of 

ysore, B. 1749, s. his father Hyder Ali in 1752, and, 
after a protracted war against the English, fell bravely 
fighting on the ramparts of Seringupatam, his capital, 


Tipstaff, (tip'stdf.) pl. Trpstaves. (Amer. Law.) A 
nd of bailiff or sheriff’s officer charged with the serv- 
ing of judicial processes, 

Tipton, (tip’tin,) a manuf. town of England, co. Staf- 
ford, 8 m. W.N.W. of Birmingham. Pop. 29,428. 

Tip'ton, in /ndiana,a N. central co. ; area, 280 sq. m.; C. 

pton.—In Zennessee, a W.S.W. 00.; area, 370 sq. m.: 
C. Covington. 

Tipularia, ((ip-u-la’re-e.) (Zodl.) The Crane-fly or 
Daddy-long-legs fam.. comprising dipterous insects dis- 
tinguished by the proboscis being very short, its in- 
ternal organs slightly developed, and terminated by 
two large fleshy lips; the palpi longer than the pro- 
boscis, four-jointed, and generally folded back. The 
body is long and slender, as also are the legs; the head 
is rather small, the antenne are very variable in 
length; and the alulets are mostly obsolete. The Hes- 
sian Fly, Cecidomyia destructor, and the American Wheat- 
fly, C. tritici, are very injurious to wheat. 

Firailleurs, (te-ra-yoorz'.) [Fr., marksmen.] (Mil.) A 
name given to a species of infantry seldum intended to 
fight in close order, but generally dispersed, two and 
two, always supporting each other, and usually skir- 
mishing in front of the line. They must be particu- 
larly expert in their movements; so as to collect quickly 
into masses at the sound of the bugle; to disperse again 
with groat expedition; and to act constantly with the 
whole army. They were introduced by the French dur- 
ing the wars of their first revolution. 
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Tirlemont, (térl’mon(g),a manuf. town of Belgium, 
p: NT on the Grande-Geete, 25 m. E. of Brussels. 
op. 1% ‘ 

Tishemingo, ((ish-e-ming’go,) in Mississippi, a N.E. 
co.; area, 1.400 sq. m.; C. Jacinto. 

Tisiphone, (f-sifone.) (Myth.) See Furies. 

Tisri, (tiz’‘re.) The first month of the Hebrew civil 
year, and the seventh of the ecclesiastical; answering 
to a part of our September and a part of October. 

Tissue, (tish’oo.) ( Manuf.) Cloth interwoven with gold 
or silver, or with figured colors.—(Anat.) The parts 
of which organized bodies are composed. These parts 
are made up of celis of different shapes and textures, 
differently put together. There are, for example, the 
osseous T., the muscular T., the nervous T., &c. 

Titans, ((’tdns.) (Myth.) The name of the earli-r family 
of gods, the children of Cœlus and Terra, who were dis- 
possessal by Jupiter and the Olympian deities, and 
hurled into the under-world. 

Titanium, ((i-ta’ne-tim.) (Chem.) A metallic element 
discovered by Gregor in 1798; it is scarcely known in 
the metallic state; at. weight 50; symbol Ti. Smalt 
cubical crystals of a copper color and perfect metallic 
lustre are frequently found in the slag of blast fur- 
naces, consisting of mixed nitride and cyanide of tita- 
nium. A compound of titanic acid with fron ia fre- 
quently met with in nature, mixed with magnetic oxide 
of iron, &c., under the name of tilani ferous tron sand ; and 
is now used in iron-smelting. 

Tithes, (tiths.) [From A. 8. teotha, tenth.] (Ecel. Law.) 
The tenth part of the increase annually arising from 
the profits of land and stock, which in England is al- 
lotted to the clergy for their support. The custom of 
paying 7., or of offering a tenth, has not only been 
practised under the Jewish law, and by Christians, but 
we alao find something like it emong the heathen. The 
Babyjonians and Egyptians gave their kings a teuth 
of their revenues. The Romans offered a tenth of all 
they took from their enemies to the gods; and the 
Gauls, in like manner, gave a tenth to their god Mars. 

Tithing, (tith’ing.) (Same deriv.) A community of 
ten men, into which all England was divided in the 
time of the Saxons. 

Titian, Tiziano VECELLI, (tish’ydn,) the most distin- 
guished painter of the Venetian schvol, was B. at Cadore, 
Friuli, in 1477. He studied nnder Zuccati and Bellini, 
and was entrusted by the Venetian govt., in 1512, to 
adorn the hall of the grand council with pictures re 
resenting the Homage of Frederick Barbarossa to the 
Fope. In 1514 he took up his abode at the court of 
Ferrara, where he executed some of his finest works, 
among others a portrait of his friend Ariosto the poet. 
In 1530 he received the patronage of the Emperor 
Charles V., whom he visited at Bologna, and whose por- 
trait he painted, in return for which the Emperor gave 
him the title of Count-Palatine. D. in Venice, 1576. Im 
the opinion of most critics, 7. ranks as the first of 
colorists, and as a portrait-painter he stands unrivalled. 
He also excelled in landscape- and history-pieces. His 
masterpieces are The Assumplion of the Virgin (in the 
Academy of Venice), &. Peter Martyr, and Fie Presen- 
tation of the Virgin, 

Titllark. (Zod) See ANTHUS. 

Titmouse, (tit'mows.) (Zodl.) See PARIDA. 

Titus, Fravivs Sapinus VESPASIANUS, (tiſtũs,) the em- 
peror of Rome after Vespasian, from 79 to 81 A. D. Be 
fore he obtained the purple he had distinguished him- 
self by bringing the Jewish war toa close, and taking 
and destroying Jerusalem, in the year 4.b.70. He was 
one of the best of the Roman emperors. 

Titas, ail to.) (Script.) Bee Traoruy, (Epis- 
TLE TO. 

Ti‘tus, in Tezas, a N.E. co.; area, 1,100sq.m.; C. Mount 
Pleasant. 

Titusville, (tiſtũs vil.) in Pennsylvania, a thriving 
borough of Crawford co., 28 m. E. of Meadville. 


Tiumen, (t-00’men,)a manuf. town of Russian Asia, on 
the Oura, p. and 120 m. 8.W. of Tobolsk. It is the 
oldest town in Siberia, and is the depôt of an extensive 
commerce bet. Russia and China. Pop. 14,000. 

Tiverton, (¢i’r-tin,) a manuf. borough of eugene 
co. Devon, at the junction of the rivers Loman and Exe, 
14m. N.N.E. of Exeter. Pop. 10,025. 

Tivoli, (te’vo-le,) (anc. TYbur,) a picturesquely situated 
town of Central Italy, in the Campagna, 18 m. E.N.K, 
of Rome. Here are the famous cascades of the Teve- 
rone, (anc. Anio.) Pop. 7,000. 

Tiemsen, (läm'sen,)a town of Algeria, C. of a dist. of 
eame name, p. Oran, 68 m. S.W. of the city of Oran. 
Pop. 23,676. 

Toad, (téd.) [From A. S. tathe.] (Zodl.) See Barnacau, 

Toad'-fish. (Zotl.) Bee PrpicuLati. 
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Tebacce, (to-bdk’ko.) (Bot.) See NICOTIANA. 


Tebac’co t. (Bot.) See Lzwisia. 
ponncee-pipe Fish. (Zovl.) See FISTULARIDZ. 
Tobago, ( ‘go,) an island of the Windward 


group, 
W. Indies, belonging to England, 19 m. N.E. of Trinidad : 
N. Lat. 11° 9’, W. Lon. 60°12’. Itis 32 m. in length, by 
from 6 to 12 in breadth. C. Scarborough. This island, 
discovered by Columbus, was named by him Assump- 
tion. Pop. 15,410. 

Tobogan, Toboggan. Akind of sled used for 
sliding down snow-covered slopes ın Canada, consist- 
ing of » long strip of birch or bass wood curved up- 
ward in front, and properly braced ; an imitation slide 
down a curved wooden frame-work, provided with 
rails and cars, is now much in vogue at pleasure resorts 
in the United States. 

Wobolsk, (fo-bdlsk’,) a city of Asiatic Russia, C. of 
Siberia and of the govt. of same name, near the conflu- 
ence of the Irtish and Tobol, 976 m. E. of St. Peters- 
burg, in N. Lat. 58° 12’, E. Lon. 68°15’. It isa military 
station, and has a large convict-prison. Pop. 16,926. 

Tocantins, (to-kahkn-teens’,)a considerable river of the 
Brazilian empire, constituted by the confluence of the 
Maranhão and Almas, in 8. Lat. 15°, and emptying into 
the Pará, 70 m. 8.W. of the city of Pará, after a course 
of over 1,000 m. N. 

Tocqueville, ALEXIS CHARLES HENRI CLEREL DE, (t0k’- 
sil) an eminent French philosophical historian and 
statesman, B. in Paris, 1805. In 1881 he visited the U. 
States on a tour of inspection of the penitentiary sys- 
tem of that country, and after his return published, in 
1835, his celebrated work On Democracy in America, 
the success of which was immense as being the ablest 
book that had till then appeared in Europe on American 
institutions. In 1841 7. was admitted into the Acade- 
my. To his pen we are also indebted for the Philnsophi- 
oal History of the Reign of Louis XV., and The Ancient 
Régime and the Revolution, — both works of standard 
merit. D. 1859. 

Tocuyo, (to-ki’yo,) a river of 8. America, in Venezuela, 
dept. Caracas, has its source E. of Truxillo, and its 
mouth in the Caribbean Sea, N. of the Gulf of Triste, 
after a N.N.E. course of 200 m. 

Tod, (t0d.) [From Icel. toddi, a fragment.) (Com.) A 
quantity of wool, weighing 28 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Todd, (iéd,) in Kentucky, a S.W. co., adjoining Tennes- 
see; area, 350 sq. miles; C.Elkton.—In Minnesola, a 
central co.; area, 1,460 sq. m. 

Toddy, (téd'de.) (Bot.) See Borassvus. 

Todleben, Francis EDWARD, (t/lah-b'n,) a Russian 
neral and military engincer, B. of German descent. at 
ittau, in 1818. His principal title to distinction was 

obtained by his skilfal defence of Sebastopol against 
the arms of the Allies, 1855-6. D. 1884. 

Tedmorden, (téd’mdr-dén,) a manuf. town of Eng- 
land, co. Lancaster, 8 m. N. of Rochdale. Pop. 21,130. 

To’dos os Santos Bay, in Brazil. See BAHIA. 

Toe, ((6.) (From A. S. ta.) (Anat.) One of the small digits 
of the foot, corresponding with a finger of the han 

Toga, (to’gah.) [L., from tego, I cover.] (Antig.) A robe 





Fig. 641. — ROMAN COSTUMES (toga). 


withont sleeves. worn over the tunica in time of peace 
(Fig. 641). It was like a large cloak, and was the dis- 
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tinguishing badge of a Roman citizen. The variety im 
the color, the fineness of the wool, and the ornaments. 
attached to it, indicated the rank of the wearer. Its 
color was ordinarily that of the wool undyed, but it was 
of a purer white when worn by candidates. An em- 
broidered 7., called toga a was worn by generals: 
when they triumphed. The chief dignitaries of the 
state wore a purple band affixed to its edge: it was then 


called a toga pretexta. The dress of matrons was the 
stola, the T. being worn only by women of bad charac- 
ter. Under the emperors the 7. went out of fashion. 


Toiron, (toi’rds,) a seaport of Brazil, p. Rio Grande do 
Norte, on a bay of same name, 15 m. N. of Natal. Pèp. 


5,000. 

Tokay, (to-ka’,) a kind of wine produced at Tokay in 
Hungary, mado of white grapes. It is distinguished by 
its aromatic taste; is not considered good till it is three 
years old, and it continues to improve as long as it is 
kept. It is the only wine which is drunk by preference 
in the turbid state. 

Token, oe) (Neumis.) A small coin, in copper, 
brass, or lead, formerly issued in England, by corpora- 
tions, guild companies, and tradesmen for local cirsula-. , 
tion before the state provided a coinage of copper. 

Tokio. See Yeppo, p. 973. 

Toledo, (t-la’do,) a manuf. city of Spain, in New Cas-. 
tile, C. of Pi of same name, on the Tagus, 41 m. 8.W. of 
Madrid. This place is of high antiquity, and was the 
sometime cap. of the Goths, the Moors, and the Castil-. 
ian kings. The sword-blades manufactured here have 
been renowned for their fine quality and perfect tem- 
per from time immemorial. 342. 

Tole’doa, in Ohio, fine and flourishing city, C. of Lucas. 
co., on the Maumee, near the W. end of Lake Erie, 112 
m. W. of Cleveland. Jt carries on an active lake-com-. 


merce. 

Toleration, ((dl-tir-a’shiin.) [From L. toleratio, an en- 
during.) In a general sense, the allowance of that 
which is not wholly approved ; but more especially, the 
allowance of religious opinions and modes of worship. 
in a state, when contrary to or different from those of 
the established church or belief. 

Tolima, (to-le’mah,) a volcanic mountain of 8. America, 
U. S. Colombia, in N. Lat. 4° 46’, W. Lon. 73° 37”. Alti- 
tude, 18,270 ft. nbove sea-level. 

Toll, töl.) [A.S.] (Law.) A payment exacted under 
some prescriptive usage, or by express statute; such 
as by the owner of a port for goods landed or shipped, 
by the owner of a market or fair for articles sold, or by 
those charged with the maintenance of roads, streets, 
bridges, &c., for the passage of persons, goods, or 


cattle. 

Tolstoi, Count Leo. A Russian author and reformer. 
He has written a number of powerful novels and other 
works, in which he takes a peculiar view of social 
relations, his theories being of an extreme socialistic 
cvaracter, which he seeks to carry out by adopting 
the customs and labors of the peasantry. His works 
have been very widely read. 

Tomahawk, ((6m’ah-aok.) [From Ind. — 
A kind of batchet used as a war-weapon by the N. 
American Indians. 

Toma’‘to. (Bot.) See LYCOPERSICUM. 

Tomb, (loom.) [From Gr. t . A monument 
erected over a grave, in order to mark the reating- 
pa and preserve the memory of the deceased. See. 

URIA 


L. 
Tombac, (tõm'bdk.) (Meall.) A kind of brass formed 
of an alloy of zinc and copper, with the first-named 
metal in excess; if arsenic be added it constitutes white 
tombac. 

Tombigbee, (tòm-big'be,) a river having its source in 
the State of Mississippi, Tishemingo co., and joining 
with the Alabama to form the Middle River, 45 m. N. 
of Mobile, after flowing 450 m. S. Large steamers. 
ascend it as far as Columbus, 366 m. from ita em- 
bouchure. 

Tom’-cod, or Frost’-fish. (Zovdl.) SeeCop. 

Tomentose, (to-mén'téx.) (From L. tomentum.] (Bot.) 
Covered with dense rather rigid short hairs, so as to be 
sensibly perceptible to the touch. 

Tompkins, (tom/kins,) in New York, a central co. ; 
area, 500 sq. m.; C. Ithaca. 

Tomsk, (témsk,) a town of Asiatic Russia, in Siberia, 
C. of a dist. of same name, near the junction of the: 
Tom with the Obi, in N. Lat. 56° 30’, E. Lon. 84° 104 
Pop. 12,000. 

Ton, (tun.) [From A. 8. tunne, a large cask.) (Com.) A 
weight equal to 20 cwt., or 2,240 Ibs. avoirdupois. The 
long tm, sometimes employed in large commerciaa 
transactions, is equivalent to 21 cwt., or 2,352 Ibe. av. 
The short ton, that most commonly used in the U. States, 
is generally taken at 2,000 lbs. A ton of flour consiste 
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of 8 sacks, or 10 barrels; of potatoes, 60 bush. ; of round 
timber, 40 solid ft.; of square timber, 54 ft. — ( Naut.) A 
measurement of 40 cubic feet, used in estimating the 
burden or stowage-room of a ship; thus we say a ship 
of 3,000 tons ; in other words, a ship which will carry 
3,000 tons under decks. 

‘Tonality, (t6n-dl’e-te.) (Mus.) A term used generally 
to denote that peculiarity which modern music pos- 
sesses, in consequence of its being written in definite 
keys, thereby conforming to certain defined arrange- 
ments of tones and semitones in the diatonic scale. 

“Tonawanda, ((dn-ah-wdn'dah,) in New York a town 
of Erie co., 10 m. N. of Buffalo. 

Tone, (tén.) [From Gr. tonos, a note, or tone.] Thede- 
greo of elevation of any sound : its acuteness or gravity. 
Musical tones differ from those of common speech 
chiefly by being more prolonged, so as to give the ear 
a more decided perception of the weight, formation, and 
relation to each other. There are two kinds of T., 
major and minor. The major T. is in the ratio of 8 to 9, 
which results from the difference between the fourth 
and fifth. The minor T. is as 9 to 10, resulting from the 
difference between the minor third and the fourth. — 
(Med.) That state of orgunization in a body, in which 
the animal functions are healthy and performed with 
due vigor. Tone, in its primary signification, is tension, 
and tension is the primary indication of strength. 
Hence its application to the natural healthy state of 
the animal organs. — ( Painting.) See COLORING. 

"Tone, THEORALD Wo rs, (tõn,) an Irish demagogue, B. in 
Dublin, 1763, founded the revolutionary cabal known as 
The Society of United Irishmen, and incited the French 
republican govt. in 1796 to dispatch a hostile expedi- 
tion to Ireland under command of Gen. Hoche. This 
being unsuccessful in accomplishing ita object, T. again 
tried to effect an invasion with a small armament, but, 
being taken prisoner, was tried for high treason and 
condemned to death. He committed suicide in prison, 
1798. 

‘Ton’ga Islands. See FRIENDLY. 

“Tongue, (fing.) [From A. 8. tung.) (Anat.) A soft, 
fleshy viscus, very movable in every direction, situated 
in the cavity of the mouth, and constituting the organ 
of taste. It is alsoan instrument of deglutition, and 
is a very important aid to pronunciation. 

‘Tonic, (t6n'tk.) (From Gr. tonos, a sound.) (Mus.) The 
principal note of the key; upon it all the regular mel- 
odies depend; and with it all of them terminate, so far 
as the chief melody is concerned, the inner parta of the 
harmony concluding on the third or mediant, and the 
fifth or dominant, The name is applied also to the octaves 
above and below the key-note.—(Med.) One of a class 
of medicines that increase the tone of the muscular 
fibre, and give vigor and action to the system. Prepa- 
rations of iron and quinine are among the best known 
tonics. 

‘Tonnage, (ttin'ndj.) (Naut.) The number of tons 
which a vessel may safely carry. Formerly, the T. for 
the payment of dues was calculated on principles which 
gave an advantage to vessels badly proportioned, that 
is, having an excess of breadth. But at present it is 
calculated on more scientific principles. 

‘Tonquin, (téngkwin,) the northernmost p. of the em- 
pire of — v. — Guur or T., a great arm of the 
China Sea, b. W. by Anam, N. by China, and E. by the 
island of Hainan. It has a length of 300 m., with a 
breadth of 150. 

‘Ton’quin, Ton’ka, or Ton’ga Bean. (Bot) See 
DIPTERIX. 

Tonsils, (tén’s'lz.) [From L. tensillx.] (Anat.) Two 
remarkable glands, one on each side of the mouth, near 
the uvula, and in popular language called almonds of 
thr. ears. Their use is to secrete a mucous humor for 
lubricating the passages, and they have several excre- 
tory ducts opening into the mouth. 

‘Tonsure, ((cn'shoor.) [From L. tonsura, a shearing.) 
(Eccl.) See ORDERS. 

‘Tontine, (tdn'teen.) [Named after the inventor, Lo- 
renzo Tonti, an Italian.) A kind of increasing life-an- 
nuity; ora loan engaged in by a number of individu- 
als, with the benefit of survivorship. Thus an annu- 
ity is shared among a number, on the principle that 
the share of each, at his death, is enjoyed by the survi- 
vors, until at last the whole goes to the last survivor, 
or to the last two or three, according to the terms on 
which the money is advanced. 


‘Tooele, (too’é/,) in Utah a W. co., adjoining Ne- 
vada. it contains Pyramid Lake. Area, 12,000, sq. m. 
C. Tooele. 


Tooth. (Anat.) Ree TEETH. 

‘Tooth-ache, (-d'.) (Dental Surg.) A well-known 
and very painful disease, situated in the teeth, — most 
frequently in the molars, and more rarely in the inci- 
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sors. The pain sometimes reaches up to the eyes, and 
sometimes kwards to the cavity of the ear. It may 
arise from various causes, but most frequently it is 
owing to some decayed tooth. Often, however, it is a 
mere rheumatic affection arising from cold. It attacks 
persons in all periods of life, but is most frequent im 
the young and plethoric. When the pain takes place 
in a decayed tooth, it is owing to the admission of cold 
air irritating the exposed nervous fibrils in the hollow 
or carious part; hence, a frequent cure of T. is by de- 
stroying the nerve. The application of opium, chloro- 
form, or oil of cloves to the part often affords relief. 
When there is much inflammation, bleeding the gumą, 
blisters behind the ears, and purgatives are necessary. 
When the disorder proceeds from rheumatism, which 
will be known by the pain being more diffused and 
affecting the muscles about the jaw, fomentations, blis- 
ters behind the ears, and the other remedies for rheu- 
matism, are to be employed. Frequently, however, 
every means fuils, and the only remedy left is to draw 
the tooth. Filling the tooth with he is very service- 
able in protecting the nerve from injury and prevent- 
ing further decay; but this should never be had re- 
course to when thore is any pain or inflammation pres- 
ent, as its tendency, by pressing upon the nerve, is to 
aggravate them. 

Toothing, (tooth’ing.) (Arch.) Bricks left alternately 
projeeting at the end of a wall; that they may be 
bonded into the continuation, when it is carried up. 

Tooth-shell. (Zodl.) See DENTALIADA. 

Tooth’-wort. (Bot.) Ree DENTARIA, and LATHRBA. 

Top, (tép.) [A.S.] (Naut.) That platform which pre- 
sents an intervening projection between the head of a 
ship’s lower, and the foot of a topmast. 

Topas, (lo’pds.) [From Gr. — (Min.) A gem 
or precious stone, very generally of a fine yellow or 
gold color. It sometimes occurs in masses, but more 
usually crystallizes in rectangular octahedrons. The 
oriental T. is most esteemed; its color borders on the 
orange. The occidental, or that found in Peru, is of a 
softer substance, but its color is nearly the same. The 
Brazilian T. becomes ruse-red, but the Saxon loses its 
color by heat. This gem consists of silica, alumina, 
and fluoric acid, 

Topazolite, (to-pde’o-lit.) (Min.) See GARNET. 

Tope, ((¢p.) The vernacular name of Buddhistic monu- 
ments, in the shape of pillars, towers, or tumuli, 
erected as memorials of victory or miracles, or as re- 
ceptacles for relics. 

Topeka, (to-pekah,) in Kansas, a flourishing town, O. 
of the State, and justice-seat of Shawnee 30., on the Kan- 
sas River. 50 m.8.W. of Leavenworth. 

| Top-gallant, ((o'gdl/ldnt.) (Naut.) The name which 
distinguishes any mast, spar, sail, or standing-rigging, 
placed in position above a ship's topmast. 

Tophus, (to’fis.) [L.) (Afin.) A genus of calcareous 
earths, which are porons and without lustre, and con- 
sist principally of carbonate of lime. Its origin is due 
to precipitation from water. 

Topic, (p’ik.) [From Gr. topoa, a place.}] ( Rhet.) Any 
subject or conversational argument or oratorical dis- 
cussion. — ( Med.) An external application for some par- 
ticular part of the body, such as a poultice, blister, &c. 

Téplitz, or Toeplitz, (toop'lits,) a town and fash- 
ionable spa of Germany, in Bohemia, on the Saubach, 
47m. N.W.of Prague. Resident pop. 3,500. 

Fo pmnan, (top’mist.) (Naut.) That mast of a ship 
which is next above the lower mast, and under the top- 
gallant mast. 

Topography, (l0-pdg’rah-fe.) [From Gr. topds, a place, 
and graphein, to write.) See GEOGRAPRY. 

Topsail, (ép’sl.) (Naut.) In ships, a sail extending 
across a ship's topmast below the topgallant sail. 

Torinese, ((o-rén-€z'.) (Genog.) A native or inhab. of 
Turin, Italy; and, plurally, the people of that city. 

Tornado, (tor-na’do.) (Metcor.) See CYCLONE. 

Torpedo, (tor-pe‘do.) [L., from torpen, to benumb.)} 
(Zobl.) A gen. of fishes, fam. Raiidæ, possessing electri- 
cal powers. They are also called cramp - fishes, and 
electric rays, and are distinguished by the short and 
somewhat fleshy tail, and the nearly circular disc 
formed by the body. The electrical apparatus, whick 
hus rendered the torpedo so celebrated, consists of small 
membranous tubes, disposed like honey-comb, and di- 
vided by horizontal partitions into smaH cells, which 
are filled with mucous matters. By exercising thie 
power, the torpedo is enabled to procure its prey, and 
to protect itself against enemies. Whatever animal 
attempts to lay hold of it receives a sudden paralyzin 
shock; and smal] fishes, it is said,are completely stunn 
on approaching it.—(Nary.) A submarine machine 
for blowing up ships, invented by D. Bushnell, of Com 
necticut, 1776; first efficiently devised by Fulton, 1966. 
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subsequently perfected by Colt; largely used by the 
Confederates during the Civil War; and now employed 
by all maritime nations as a favorite weapon of de- 
fence. A kind of T. lately invented by Capt. Frederick 
Harvey, consists of a stout wooden casing, strengthened 
on the outside with iron straps, and containing a metal 
shell which holds the powder-charge. A central trans- 
verse section of the weapon gives a rectangle, while in 
plan it is a rhomboid, the ends being angled to give the 
T., when towed, a divergence of about 45 deg. from the 
vessel towing it. The torpedoes are of various sizes, 
according to requirements, the large-size weapon mea- 
suring 4 ft. 6 in. in length by 2 ft. in depth and 6 in. in 
width. The charge for this 7. is 76 lbs. of gunpowder, or 
100 lbs. of dynamite or litho-fracteur. The charge is in- 
serted in the casing through two holes, which after load- 
img are first secured with corks, and then with screwed 
brass plugs. The 7. is fired by being brought into 
hugging contact with an enemy’s ship, when one or 
other of two projecting levers acts upon an exploding 
bolt, causing the ignition of the charge. The explod- 
ing apparatus consists of a tube containing a chemical 
agent and a bulb holding another. The nature of these 
chemicals is such that when they combine, violent com- 
bustion ensues, which explodes the charge. ; 

Tornatellidsa, (tér-nai-tél/le-de.) A fam. of gastero- 
podous mollusks. The shell is oval, spirally 
grooved; spire short, consisting of few 
whorls, and usually striped transversely ; 
aperture long, narrow, rounded anteriorly ; 
outer lip simple, inner lip slightly spread; | 
columella spiral; no epidermis. Fig. 642 
represents Jornatella tornatilis of the west- 
ern coasts of Burope. 

Toronto, (to-rdn'to,) a handsomely built 
and prosperous city of Canada W., York 
co., on the N.W. shore of Lake Ontario, 
333 m. W.S.W. of Montreal. It is the seat 
of the Prov’l Gov’t and of the Queen’s 
University, and has many and important manufactures, 
and a safe and commodious harbor. 

Torquay, (tr-ke’,) a town and fashionable sea-side 
resort of England, on the S.W. coast of co. Devon, 18 m. 
8. of Exeter. Pop. 28,311. 

Torre del Greco, (tér’ra del gra’ko,) a town of 8. 
Italy, at the base of Mt. Vesuvius, 7 m. S.E. of Naples, 
on the E. coast of the bay. This place was almost en- 
tirely buried under the flow of lava vomited by Mt. 
Vesuvius during its great eruption in 1795. Pop. 10,411. 

Torre dell? Annunziata, (dn-noon-ze-ah’tah,) a 
town of S. Italy, near the foot of Mt. Vesuvius, 12 m. 
8.E. of Naples. Pop. 15,247. 

Torrefaction, ((dr-re-fik’shiin.) [From L. torrefacio, 
I make dry by heat.) ( Metall.) The 
operation of roasting ores.—( Pharm.) 
The drying or roasting of drugs on a 
metallic plate till they are reduced to 
the state desired. 

Torres Strait, —— about 18 
m. broad, divides York Peninsula, 
the N.E. point of Australia, from the f 
S.E. coast of the island of Papua or i F 
New Guinea; bet. N. Lat. 9° 20-109 ye: 
40’, E. Lon. 142° 30’. rae ANG 

Torricelli, EVANGELISTA, (tdr-re- QX 
chél'le,) a distinguished Italian phi- 
losopher, B. in the Romagna, 1608, 
succeeded Galileo as prof. of mathe- 
matics at Florence in 1641, and made / 
for himself a title to celebrity as the 
inventor of the barometer. D. 1647. 

Torricellian Vacuum, ((0r-re- 
chéVyan vdk/yoo-tim.) (Phys.) The 
vacuum produced by inverting a tube 
of sufficient length, hermetically sealed at one end, and 
filled with mercury, or any other fluid, in a vessel con- 
taining the same fluid; and allowing the fluid in the 
tube to descend, until its weight is counterbalanced by 
that of the atmosphere. The apparatus will constitute 
the essential portion of a barometer, and was invented 
by the Italian Torricelli. 

Torrid Zone, ((6rrid.) [From L. torridus, parched.] 
—— That region of the earth included between the 
tropics, where the sun is vertical at some period of the 

ear, and where the heat is always great. It is 47°, or 
05 geographical miles in width, and is intersected by 
the equator. 

Worshok, (tér-shdk’,) TORZHOK, or ToRJOK, a manuf. 
town of Russia in Europe, govt. Tver, on the Tvertza, 
85 m. W.N.W. of Tver. Pop. 18,000. 

Porsion, (tér’shiin.) [From L. torsi,a twisting.) (Surg.) 
A method of ccmmon application in surgery for the 
purpose or checking arterial hemorrhage in certain 





Fig. 642. 
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cases. The wounded vessel is drawn out and fixed by 
a pair of forceps a quarter of an inch from the end; the 
end of the artery is then twisted round till it will not 
untwist itself. 

Torso, (idr’so.) [It.] (Sculp.) The trunk of a statue, 
mutilated of head and limbs. See Fig. 643. 

Tort, (iort.) [From L. tortus, bent or twisted.] (Law.). 
Any form of action which will lie for the redress o 
wrongs or grievances other than those arising from 
breach of contract. 

Tortoise, (tór'toiz.) (Zotl.) See TESTUDINATA. 

Tortoise-shell. (Com.) The shell of the Testudo im- 
bricata, separated into thin plates, and used for a great 
variety of decorative purposes. It softens in hot water 
and if then placed in metal moulds, may be impressed 
with any ornamental figures ; the horn being afterwards 
immersed in cold water, the figures become permanent. 
Razor- and knife-handles, combs, and a variety of orna-- 
mental articles, are produced by this means. 

Tortola, (tdr-to'lah,) the largest of the Virgin Island 

roup, W. Indies, 12 m. in length by 4 in breadth; N. 
t. 18° 24’, W. Lon. 64° 32’, 

Tortosa, (tõr-to'zah,) a manuf. city of Spain, p. Cata- 
lonia, on the Ebro, 42 miles 8.W. of Tarragona. 
22,000 
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Tortuga, (iér-too’gah,) an islandof Venezuela, in the 
Caribbean Sea, lying 55 miles to the W. of Margarita. 
Length, 15 m., breadth, 8 m. 

Tortugas, (tér-tu’gdz,) an island of the W. Indies, op-. 
posite the opening to the harbor of Nuevitas on the 
N.E. coast of Cuba; length, 26 m., breadth, 6 m.— Also, 
a group of islands, often styled the Dry TortvuGas, 10 in 
number, lying 120 m. W.8.W. of Cape Sable; N. Lat. 24° 
37’, W. Lon. 88°. They belong to the U. States. 

Torture, (trt'yoor.) [From L. tortura.) The infliction 
of pain on an accused person, for the purpose of extort- 
ing a confession of guilt, or the revelation of accom- 
plices. Judicial 7. formed part of all the legal systems 
of Europe wherein the Roman law was adopted. It is: 
now disused in all countries, and is universally acknowl- 
edged to have been a most unsatisfactory mode of get- 
ting at the truth; often leading the innocent, from 
weakness of body, to plead guilty to crimes which he 
had not committed. 

Torus, (to'rùs.) [L.] (Arch.) A round moulding in 
the bases of columns, resembling fhe astragal in form, 
but larger. 

Tory, (to’re.) (Eng. Hist.) The name given to a politi- 
cal party opposed to the Whigs, and considered as ad- 
hering to the ancient constitution of England. The 
word T. is Irish, and was formerly applied to a class of 
depredators in that country; but the distinctions of T. 
and Whig (as political partisans) were not known before- 
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the year 1678, in the reign of Charles II., when those- 
who believed that the Rom. Catholics conspired against 
the king and state, as deposed by Titus Oates, were 
called Whigs, and those who disbelieved it T. Of late 
years the term Conservatives has been adopted by the T., 
as tending to convey the best explayation of their prin- 
ciples. — (Amer. Hist.) The distinctive appellation ap- 
plied to one of a class of colonists who, during the 
Revolutionary period, sympathized with and sought to 
maintain the authority of the English govt. : — correla- 
tive to Whig. 

Totonicapan, (to-tdn-e-ka-pdn’,) a town of Central 
America, 100 m. N.W. of Guatemala. Pop. 10,000, 

Toucan, (too/kdn.) (Zodl.) See RHAMPHASTIDÆ. 

Touch, (tiich.) [From Fr. toucher, to touch; L. tango.] 
AA One of the five senses, the organs of which 
are the nervous papillæ of the skin. The term T. ia: 
most correctly applied to the sensibility which is dif- 
fused over the surface of the body. T. exists with the’ 
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most exquisite degree of sensibility at the extremities 
of the fingers and in the lips. — (Mus.) The charac- 
teristic manner of fingering the keys of a pianoforte. — 
Paint.) The style of handling of a picture character- 
tic of a certain painter, and by which his works may 
be distinguished. 

Touch-me-not. (Bot.) See BALSAMINACES. 

Touch-needle. (Asaying.) Small bars of gold, 
silver, and copper combined together in all the differ- 
ent proportions and degrees of mixture. These ure used 
by assayers and refiners, in the trial called the touch, to 
discover the purity of any piece of gold or silver z 
comparing the mark it leaves on the touchstone wit 
those of the bars. The best touchstone is a peculiar 
bituminous quartz obtained from Lydia,in Asia Minor; 
but black basalt may be employed. 

"Tonul, (tool,) a manuf. city of France, dept. Meurthe, on 
the Moselle, 13 m. W. of Nancy. Pop. 10,000. 

‘Toulon, (too-lawn(g’,) a fortified seaport and naval ar- 
senal of France, dept. Var, at the head of a noble har- 
bor of the Mediterranean, 32 miles E.S.E. of Marseille. 
The arsenal and dockyard here are not surpassed by 
any in Europe. The Bagne, or penal establishment, is 
occupied by criminals condemned to hard labor. This 
place was retaken by the Republican army from the 
English and Spaniards, 1793, during which siege the 
military genius of Bonaparte (afterward Napoleon I.) 
was first notably manifested. Pop. 77,126. 

Toulouse, (too-l007’,) a fine and flourishing manuf. city 
of France, C. of dept. Haute-Garonne, on the Garonne, 
130 m. S.E. of Bordeaux. The French under Marshal 
Soult were defeated here by the British under Welling- 
ton, in 1812. Pop. 126,936, 

Touraine, ((00-rdn’,) a former p. of France, correspond- 
ing with the limits of the present dept. of Indret- 
Loire. Its C. was Tours, 

Tourcoing, ((ovor-go’ah,) a manuf. town of France, 
dept. Nord, 8 m. N.E. of Lille. Pop. 38,262. 

Tourmaline, (toor’mal-lin.) (Min.) The Lyncurium 
of the ancients. It is a more perfect form of schorl. 
The transparent colored kinds are sometimes cut into 
ring-stones, and some of them are used in experiments 
on the polarization of light. T. consists of silica, alu- 
mina, and soda, with a little oxide of manganese and iron. 

Tournaments, (tirn’ah-méntz,) or TOURNEYS. (Chiv- 
alry.) Martial sports, where knights displayed their 
gallantry and adroitness, by encountering each other 
on horseback; the weapons being lances with blunt 
heads of iron, or the lance and sword used in war— 
these latter being termedarmsdVoutrance. As chivalry 
declined, and as gunpowder revolutionized the art of 
war, T. gradually died out. 

Tournay, — fortif. manuf. city of Belgium, 
p: ne nants, on the Scheldt, 28 m. N.W. of Mons. Pop. 


‘Tournefort, Josern PITTON DE, (toor-na-for’,) a distin- 
guished French botanist, B. at Aix, 1656; D. 1708. 

Tournesol. (Bot.) See CrozopHora. 

Tourniquet, (toor’ne-ka.) | Fr.] (Surg.) An instrument 
for stopping the flow of blood after an amputation. It is 
a kind of bandage, straightened or relaxed with a screw. 

‘Tours, (toorz,) a handsome manuf. city of France, C. of 
dept. Indre-et-Loire, and of former p. of Touraine, bet. 
the Loire and Cher, 65 m. 8.W. of Orleans. In 1870, 
after the commencement of the siege of Paris by the 
Germans, this city became the head-quarters of a por- 
tion of the National govt. entrusted with the defence of 
the country, until the advance of the Prussians compelled 
its removal to Bordeaux. Pop. 42,450. 

"Tourville, (toor-vil’,) ANNE HILARION DE CoTENTIN, 
CoMTE DE, an eminent French admiral, B. at Tourville, 
1642, highly ——— himself at sea against the 
Dutch and Spaniards, and, after defeating the English 
admiral Lord Torrington off Beachy Head in June, 1690 
was, in his turn, decisively defeated by the combined 
English and Dutch fleets off Cape La Hogue, in 1692. In 
ies Scr hase year he was created marshal of France. 

. in 1701. 

Toussaint L'Ouverture, (t00-sahn’ loo-var'toor’,) 
a negro general, B. near Cape François, Hayti, in 1743 
was a slave who, after the insurrection against and 
massacre of the whites in that island, 1791, attained the 
chief command of the insurgents. He restored order 
and prosperity to Hayti, and, after granting a liberal 
constitution, was elected president for life, 1799. T. 
maintained forsome time a vigorous resistance against 
the French army under Gen. Leclerc, sent to reduce 
again the negroes to slavery, but was at last persuaded 
to accept overtures of peace, when he was treacherously 
arrested and conveyed to France, 1802, where he D., 1803. 

Towanda, (to-wdn'dah,) in Pennsylvania, a borough, C. 
of Bradford co., 120 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Tower, (tou'ŭr.) [From A. 8. tor; L. turris.) (Arch.) 
A building raised to a considerable elevation, and con- 


Towhee, (t'he,) CHEWINK, or GrounpD-Rosin. 
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Toxin, or Toxine. 


Track, (trdk.) [From L. tractus. 
Traction, ((rdk’shiin.) 
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sisting of several stories. T. are either round or square, 
and they are flat on the top, by which they are distin- 
guished from spires or steeples. Before the invention 
of guns, places were not only fortified with 7., but 
attacked with movable 7. mounted on wheels, which 
raised the besiegers to a level with the walls. 

(Zovt.) 


The Pipilo ery hthalmus, fam. Fringillidz, one of 
the most common birds of the U. States, (Fig. 644.) It 
is abt. 9 inches long; has the bill rather stout, feet large, 
the claws stout and curved, tail considerably larger 
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Fig. 644. — TOWHEE, or CHEWINK, 
than the wings; the upper parts generally black or 
brown, under parts white or brown. Its favorite 
chewink is h throughout a great part of the day. 
Sometimes it ascends to the top of a small tree, and 
sings with a mellow sweetness which cannot fail te 
interest any one who hears it. The nest is made upon 
the ground, in a little hole —— out for the purpose. 

,) in G } .E. co.; area, 300 sq. m.; 

C. Hiawassee. Pop. 2,780. 
» (toun’ship.) (Topog.) In the U. States, a 
tract of public land 8 m. square, subdivided imto sections 
of 1 sq. m. or 640 acres, and resubdivided into quarter- 
sections, and lots of 40 acres each. 
A poisonous base in animals 
caused by metabolic change in tissue; a poisonous 
product of disease-producing bacteria. See MAINE 
and ANTI-ToxINE. 


Tracery, (rds’ir-e.) (Arch.) The ornamental stone- 


work in the 
upper part 
of Gothic 
windows 
(Fig. 645), 
formed b 

the ramifi- 
cation of 
the mul- 
lions; also 
the decora- 
tions of cor- 
responding 
character 
which are 
abundantly 
used in 
Gothic ar- 
chitecture 


branous ca- 
nal, through 


which the . = W. 
alr op Fig. 645. — GOTHIC WINDO 


into the (Decorated period, 1320.) 

lungs (Fig. 107). The operation of making an opening 
into the windpipe is hence called tracheotomy. The 
words laryngotomy and bronchotomy are also used to ex- 
press the same thing. 

rachyte, ((ra’kit.) [From Gr. trachys, rough.] (Geol.) 
A species of ancient lava, often porphyritic, and, when 
it contains hornblende and augite, passing into those 
varieties of traps which are termed Basalt, Greenstone, 
Dolerite, &c. T. is usually of a light gray color. 


(Civ. Engin.) 
permanent way of a railroad. 
From L. tracto, I drag about.] 
(Mech.) The act of drawing, or state of being drawn. 
This word has latterly come much into use, in its 
primary sense, in reference to the draught on rail 
canals, &c.— Angle of T., that which the direction o; 
the power makes with a given plane, 
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Trade, (trdd.) The business of buying and selling, com- 
prehending every species of exchange or dealing. It 
is, however, chiefly used to denote the barter or pur- 
chase and sale of goods, wares, and merchandise, either 
by wholesale or retail. Foreign T. consists in the ex- 
portation and importation of goods, or the exchange 
of the commodities of the different countries. Inland 
or home T. is the — or buying and selling of 

within a country. The word trade has also a more 
imited signification, —— the business which a 
erson has learned, and which he either carries on or 
s employed in; as the 7. of a carpenter, a smith, &c. 
The liberal arts, learned professions, and agriculture, 
are not included. 

Trade-mark. (Law.) The attaching of peculiar 
marks, by which manufacturers scek to distinguish 
their own productions from those made by other per- 
sons, is an important privilege, both as concerns the 
producer and the consumer; because no honest manu- 
facturer will invent and apply a trade-mark to his 
wares, unless he is convinced that they possess some 
special excellence, which he wishes thus to make 
known; and it is desirable the public should have the 
benefit of such direction in the choice of their pur- 
chases as is thereby afforded. One whose exclusive 
right in hia own trade-mark has been violated. may 
have his remedy at law or in equity: at law, by a suit 
for damages; in equity, by way of an injunction against 
the defendant, which shall prevent his making any 
further use of the plaintiff's trade-mark. Alien mer- 
chants and traders have the same right of protection, 
in regard to their trade-mark, as citizens. 

Trader, (trũd ũr.) (Law.) One who makes it his busi- 
ness to buy merchandise, or goods and chattels, and to 
sell the same for the purpose of making a profit. The 
— of dealing is immaterial, when an intention to 

eal generally exists. 

Tradescantia, (trdd-de-kdn'shah.) ( Bot.) The Spider- 
worts, a gen. of lily-like plants, O. Commelynacez, well 
marked by their three sepals, three petals, three-celled 
capsule, and filaments clothed with jointed hairs. 

Trades Union, (wne-ŭn.) (Com.) A combination 
or confederacy entered into by the operatives of a par- 
ticular branch of manufacture, for the purpose of regu- 
lating the scale of wages, duration of period of labor, 
&c., and, generally, for protecting the interests of the 
workmen from injury or aggression on the part of em- 
ployers. See STRIKE. 

Trade-winds. (Meteor.) Easterly winds which con- 
stantly prevail, with slight variations, in certain re- 
gions within the tropics. The 7.-W.,in the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, extend to about 283 of latitude each 
side of the equator; so that a ship, after passing 30°, may 
every day expect to meet them. But on first entering 
them, they will be found to blow from the east, or even 
a little southerly; and, as the veasel advances, to draw 
round gradually to north-east. In the East Indies the 
T.- W. are periodical, and are called monsoons. The T.- W. 
are caused chiefly by the comparatively high tempera- 
ture of the torrid zone, and the rotation of the earth from 
west to east. The heated air ascends, and is replaced by 
air from the neighborhood ofthe poles. This would have 
a direction from north to south, or vice versa, according 
to the pole whence it comes; but, as the velocity of ro- 
tation of the airs near the poles is less than at the 
equator, the air from the poles, when approaching the 
equator, is left behind during the earth’s rotation; it 
has, therefore, two motions, one from the poles to the 
equator, the other in opposition to the earth’s motion, 
or from east to west; and, therefore, in accordance with 
the laws of motion, its direction is compounded of both; 
that is, its direction is towards the north-west or south- 
west; and the resulting winds are north-easterly or 
south-easterly. The same causes modify the tidal cur- 
rent. See TIDES. 

Tradition,'(trd-dish’tin.) (From L. traditio ; from trado, 
I transmit.) That which is handed down from age to 
age by oral communication; or, the delivery of opin- 
ions, doctrines, practices, rites, and customs from fa- 
ther to son, or from ancestors to posterity. There is 
nothing which requires greater caution than the cre- 
dence we give to traditionary information. Every 
person, every country, every age, involuntarily gives a 
coloring to facts; to say — of intentional mis- 
etatements. How many evident inventions creep into 
Botice, and soon become widely repeated and believed, 
either because they suit the purposes of a party, or 
because they are presented with an air of credibility ! 
It therefore becomes all persons, but more especially 
the historian, to examine, so far as he is able, into the 
origin of every statement, and the character and situa- 
tion of those on whose authority it rests. 

Trafalgar, (ira-/di'gar,) (Cape,) a headland on the 
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8.8.W. coast of Spain, p. Andalusia, at the mouth of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, in N. Lat. 10, W. Lon. & 1. 
Off this cape, on the 21st Oct., 1805, the English fleet 
commanded by Lord Nelson (q. v.) gained a decisive 
victory over the allied fleets of France and Spain. 

Trag’acanth. (Bot.) See ASTRAGALUS, and GUM. 

Tragedy, (trdj’ede.) [Gr. tragodia ; from tragos, a goat, 
and ode, a song.) A drama representing some grand and 
serious action, and generally terminating in some fatal 
event. The name is supposed to have originated in the 
custom of leading about a goat, in procession, at the 
festival of Bacchus; in whose honor these choral odes, 
which formed the groundwork of Attic tragedy, were 

‘sung, or from a goat being the prize. 

Tragi-comedy, (trdj’ekdém’e-de.) A dramatic piece 
partaking of the nature both of tragedy and comedy. 

Tragopogon, (tra-gép’o-gén.) [Gr., a goat’s beard.] 
( Bot.) e Goat’s Beards, a gen. of plants, O. Asteracez, 
consisting of biennial or perennial herbs, having simple 
or branched stems, narrow grass-like leaves, and distinct 
terminal flower-heads of a yellow or purple color. The 
culinary vegetable called Salsify, 7. porrifolius, has a 
long fusiform root full of milky juice, on which its 
salutary qualities depend. In color it resembles the 
parsnip, of which it has also nearly the flavor, but is 
more agreeable. It ranks as one of the most salubrious 
of culinary vegetables, being antibilious, cooling, de- 
obstruent, and slightly aperient; but although it is 
deservedly esteemed as an esculent, it is nevertheless 
decidedly inferior to Scorzonepa in these properties; nor 
does it keep so well when taken out of the ground, as 
it soon becomes hardened, insipid, and difficult to cook 
properly. 

Trailing Arbutus, (irdl'ing.) (Bot.) See Eriam, 

Trailing-wheels, (tral’ing-.) (Mach.) The wheels 
which follow the driving-wheels in locomotive-engines. 

Train, (trdn.) [From Fr. trafner.] (Mil.) A track of gun- 
powder laid to set fire to a charge or a mine.— T. oP 
ARTILLERY, the entire service of guns, &c., which attends 
an army into the field. 

Trajan, Marcus Utrivus TRAJANUS, (tra’jdn,) emperor 
of Rome from 98 to 117 a.p. He was a military com- 
mander of the Roman stamp, and his campaigns were 
victories. He carried the terror of his arms to regions 
more remote from Rome than had ever before been 
reached by her armies, and Dacia and Parthia were the 
trophies of his courage and conduct. The column 
which he reared in the Forum he constructed at Rome, 
still records his fame. 

Trajectory, (trahjcék’to-re.) om L. trajicio, I throw 
down.] The curve described by a body in space. The 
orbits of the planets would be elliptical but for the 
disturbing forces which they exert on each other; and 
the path of a projectile would be a parabola, but for 
the resistance of the air. 

Tralee, (tra-lee’,) a town of Ireland, C. of co. Kerry, on 
the Lee, near the head of a bay of same name, 59 m. 
W.N.W. of Cork. Jp. 10,000. 

Trammel, ((riim’m’l.) [From Fr. tramatl, a drag-net.] 
( Mech.) An artificer’s instrument used in drawing ovals 
and elliptic curves. 

Tramontane, (trah-moén'tan.) [From L. transmonia- 
nus.) Lying beyond, or on the farther side of the moun- 
tains; applied, particularly by the Italians, to such as 
live north of the Alps. 

Tram-road, (trdm’réd,) or Tram’-way. (Engin.) 
A line of road laid down with fron rails or wooden 
grooves for the easy locomotive transit of wagons, &c., 
in mines. 

Trance, (irdns.) (Fr. transe.) A state in which the 
voluntary functions of the body are suspended; and 
the mind is possessed by visions. 

Trani, (trah'ne,) a commercial city of 8. Italy, p. Terra 
di Bari, on the Adriatic, 35 m. W.N.W. of Bari. Pop. 


24,220. 

Tranquebar, (frdng-ka-bahr’,) a fortif. seaport of 
Brit. India, pres. Madras, in the Carnatic, at one of the 
entrances to the river Cauvery, 140 m. 8. of Madras. 
It was ceded to Great Britain by Denmark in 1846, 


Pop. 27,000. * 

Trans, (trana.) A Latin preposition used in the Eng 
lish language as a prefix to certain words, and convey- 
ing the sense of over, beyond, and the like. 

Transaction, (trdns-dk’shiin.) (From L. Lat. transac- 
tio.) (Civ. Law.) The settlement of a difference be- 
tween two parties by compromise or mutual agreement. 

Transal ine. (-dl'pin.) (Geog.) See CisaLPine. 

Transatlantic, (-df-ldn'tik.) [From L. trans, aad 
Eng. Allantic.} .) Designating that which is be- 
yond or on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Transcaucasia, (-kaw-ka’zhah.) The territory pos- 
sessed by Russia to the 8. of the Caucasus. It is di- 
vided into the four govts. of Kutais, Tiflis, Shamaki, and 
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Derbend, and includes an area exceeding 80,000 sq. m. 
The provinces otherwise known as Georgia, Mingrelia, 
Imerttia, and Abasia, are included within its limits. 
Transcendental, (-sén-dén'tdl.) (From L. transcendo, 
I climb over.] (Philos.) According to the definition 
of Kant, “that knowledge which occupies itself not so 
much with objects as with the way of knowing those 
objects;” or, “ the philosophy of the pure, merely spec- 
ulative reason, from which the practical is separated.” 
—(Alg.) A quantity which cannot be represented by 
an algebraic equation, having a finite number of terms, 
with determinate indices. Thus: až z log. z, &c.— A 
T. equation ia one containing such expressions; and a 7. 
curve, one defined by such an equation. 
Transcript, ((rdn'skript.) [From L. transcriptus, trans- 
ferred in writing.) A copy of any original writing ; par- 
ticularly that of an act or instrument inserted in the 
body of another. 

Transept, (irdn'sèpt.) [From L. trans, across, and sep- 

tum, an —— (Arch.) That aisle of ancient 
churches which extends across the nave and main 
aisles. 

Transfer, (irdn:fir.) [From L. transfero, I carry 

over.) (Com.) An act by which a person surrenders 

his right, interest, or property in anything to another. 

Transfiguration, (-/iy-yoor-a’shtin.) [From L. trans- 

Jiguratio.) (Script.) A miraculous event in the life of 
our Saviour, when he took Peter, James, and John up 
into a high mountain, supposed to be Mount Tabor, and 
was transfigured before them, appearing in his glory 
in company with Moses and Elias, (Mut. xvii. 1-9; 
Mark ix. 2-9, &c., &.) 

Transfusion, (-fu'zhiin.) (From L. trangfusio, a pour- 
ing from one vessel to another.) (Med.) The act or 
operation of transferring the blood of one animal into 
the vascular system of another, by means of a tube. 
It was at one period supposed, that in cases of great 
loss of blood from hemorrhage, and in certain cases 
of disease, that the blood belonging to the human 
body might, with great benefit, be replaced by that of 
other animals. At first the trials made appeared to 
be successful; but afterwards they were attended with 
bad, and in some instances fatal, results. Several cases, 
however, lately reported in this and in foreign coun- 
tries, in which the process proved entirely successful 
in cases of coma from the fumes of carbonic oxide, am- 
putation, &c., make it probable that 7. may again come 
into more general medical use. 

Transit, ((rdn’sit.) [From L. transttus, a passage.] 
Ast.) The passage of a heavenly body across the meri- 
ian of aplace. Also the passage of one celestial body 

across the face of another, and especially the passage 
of the inferior planets. 
Transit Instrument. (Ast.) A telescope so con- 
structed as to point always tothe meridian. It rotates 
therefore on an horizontal axis, directed due east and 
west. The instrument is employed to determine the 
moment when a star crosses the meridian. Ags it is of 
the utmost importance that such observations should 
be made with extreme accuracy, many contrivances 
have been adopted to make the instrument work as per- 
fectly as possible. What is requisite is that the axis 
should be perfectly horizontal, that it should point due 
east and west, and that the optical axis of the telescope 
should be exactly at right angles to it. — A T. circle is a 
T. instrument, the telescope of which is fixed between 
two graduated circles, so that the altitude of a star, as 
well ie the time of meridian passage, may be accurately 
noted. 
Transit-duty, (-du’te.) (Pol. Eom.) A duty levied 
on commodities passing through a country in transitu. 
Transition, (-zish’iin.) (From L. transitio, a passing 
over.) (Rhet.) <A passing from one subject to another. 
—(Mus.) A change of key from major to minor, or the 
contrary. — (Geol) A term formerly applied to the 
older secondary series of rocks, from a supposition that 
they were formed when the world was passing from 
an uninhabitable to a habitable state. 
Transitive, (frdn’se-tiv.) (Gram.) See ACTIVE. 
Transitu, (In,) ((rdn’ze-tu.) [L., in the act of pass- 
ing.) (Law.) The term stoppage in transitu as applied 
to merchandise, signifies their detention by one em- 
powered to obstruct their passing direct on to their des- 
tination; as by an unsatisfied vendor, in case of insol- 
vency on the part of the vendee. In international law, 
the rule holds good that the property of belligerents 
cannot change its national character while tn transitu, 
that is to say, during the voyage from port to port. 

Translation, (irdne-la’shiin.) [From L. translatus.) 

(Zat.) A version of an original work rendered into 

another language. 

Translucent, (-loo’ent.) (From L. translucens, shin- 

ing through.) (Min.) An epithet by which is desig- 
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nated the power of transmitting rays of light; but not 
so as to render objects aistinctly visible. 

Transmigration, (-me-gra’shin.) [From L. trany 
migratio, literally, a removing from one country to 
another.) The Pythagorean doctrine of the passing of 
a soul from one body into another. A belief in this, 
under various modifications, has existed in different 
ages of the world, and among various nations. In the 
Indian doctrine of metempsychons, those who spend 
religious lives do not pass through different stages of 
existence, but proceed at once to reunion with the 
Supreme Being. 

Transmutation, (-mu-ta'shiin.) (From L. transmu- 
tatio.) The change of one substance into another of a 
different nature. The T. of base metals into gold was 
one of the dreams of Alchemy.— (Chem.) The T. of a 
substance into one of a different form is both easy and 
common, as of a gas or liquid into a solid. — ( Geom.) 
The change or reduction of one figure or body into 
another of the same area or solidity, but of a different 
form; as of a triangle into a square. 

Transmutation of Energy. (Phys.) See Cor- 
RELATION OF PHYSICAL FORCES. 

Transom, (irdn’stim.) {From L. transumere.] (Shi; 
building.) The beam or timber extended across the 
stern-post, to strengthen the after part, and impart to 
it due and proper form. — (Ord.) That piece of wood 
which serves toconnect the check@of a gun-carriage. 
—(Arch.) A lintel over a door; or the piece that is 
framed across a double-light window. 

Transparency, (-pdrén-se.) (From L. trans, and 
pareo, to appear.] (Chem.) That property of a body 
which allows rays of light to pass through it. It isthe 
opposite to opactty, and like this term is sometimes ex- 
tended to the whole spectrum. Thus we speak of a 
solution of iodine in bisulphide of carbon as being trans- 
parent to heat, and of rock-crystal as being transparent 
to the actinic rays. 

Transpadane’. See CI8PADANE. 

Transplanting, (piant mi), [From L. trans, and 
planto, I plant.] (Hort., dc.) The act or operation of 
removing a plant or tree from one place to another 
where it may continue to grow without hindrance or 
diminution of vitality. 

Transportation, (trdns-põrt-a'shùn.) (Eng. Law.) 
The act of sending a convicted criminal to another 
country, ag a punishment. By statutes 4 and 6 of Geo. 
I. (1717-1719), the courts were allowed a discretionary 
power to order felons to be transported to America. 
The system of T. to the American colonies lasted till the 
commencement of the War of Independence, in 1775. 
Australia was afterwards determined upon as a place 
for T. At length, the reception of convicts becomin 
distasteful to the colonists, 7. was abolished in 1853, and 
penal servitude substituted in its place. 

Transposition, (irdnz-po-zish’tin.) [From L. trans- 
pono, I transfer.) (Alg.) The bringing any term of an 
equation over the other side.— (Gram.) A change of the 
natural order of words in a sentence.— ( Mus.) A change 
in the composition, either in the transcript or the per- 
formance by which the whole is removed into another 
key. 

Transubstantiation, (-stib-sidn-she-a’shtin.) [From 
Fr. transubstantier, to alter from one substance to an- 
other.] (Theol.) See CONSUBSTANTIATION. 

Transylvania, (-sil-va’ne-ah,) [anc. Dacia Mediter- 
ranea,) a §.E. p. of the Austrian empire, kingdom of 
Hungary, situate bet. N. Lat. 45-48°, E. Lon. 22-26°, b. 
N. by Hungary and Galicia, N.E. by the Bukowina, E. 
and S. by Roumania (from which it is separated by the 
Carpathian Mts.) and W. by the Banat and Hungary. 
Area, 20,041 sq.m. The surface is generally mountain- 
ous, but with extensive well-wooded plains and valleys, 
rich in cereal products. C. Klausenburg. This region, 
after being settled by German immigrants in 1143, was. 
erected into a principality tributary to Turkey, by John 
Zapolya in 1540. In 1687 it was subjected by the Em- 
peror Leopold I., and in 1699 was ceded to Austria at 
the Peace of Carlowitz. Pop. 2,122,458. 

Trap. ((rdp,) or TRAPPEAN Rocks. [Swed. trappa, a flight 
of steps.) (Geol.) Rocks which frequently occur in large 
tabular masses, rising like steps, one above another. 
They are of volcanic origin, and are composed of fel- 
spar, augite,and hornblende; the different proportions 
of these constituents giving rise to many varieties. The 
whole family of 7.-R. have, on the one hand, a close 
alliance with volcanic rocks, and, on the other, with 
porphyry and granite. Where basalt is in contact with 
gneiss, it becomes nearly compact, and approaches to the 
character of hornstone; and when greenstone rests om 
sandstone or clay, these rocks have a red and burnt ap- 
pearance, and a hardness superior to what they possess 
in other places. The trappean rocks, when free from 
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vesioular cavities, are valuable for architecture, espe- 
eially the greenstone trap, which is quarried with little 


expense. 

Trapani, (trah-pah’ne,) (anc. Drepanum,] a fortif. com- 
mercial seaport-city of Sicily, Val di Mazzara, on a spit 
of land — into the Mediterranean, 45 m. W. of 
Palermo. Pop. 32,878. 

Trapezium, (-pe'zhtim.) [From Gr. trapesion, literally, 
a smali table.] (Geom.) A plane figure contained under 
four unequal right lines, no two of them parallel. 

Trapezoid, (trdp-e-soid’.) [From Gr. trapezion, a tra- 
pezium, and eidos, form.) (Geom.) A plane four-sided 
figure, having two of the opposite sides parallel to each 
otber. Its area is equal to half the sum of the two 
parallel sides, multiplied by the perpendicular distance 
between them. 

frappists, (trdp'pistz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A monastic order 
in the Roman Cath. Church, taking its name from the 
abbey of La Trappe, Normandy, France, of which the 
Abbé de Ranecé became superior in 1686. Ranouncing 
his former life of gayety and dissipation, he, in 1663, 
retired to La Trappe, and there adopted a rigorous mode 
of life, imposing the same upon the brotherhood he pre- 
sided over. Suppressed at the Revolution, those mem- 
bers of the order who had taken refuge in Switzerland, 
were reinducted into their former position in France, in 
1833, in a new church and monastery built on the site 
of the old one. The T. have 3 houses in N. America; 
viz., New Haven in the diocese of Louisville, Za Meiller- 
eye in that of Dubuque, and Tracadie in the bishopric 
of Arichat, Lower Canada. There are also T. nuns, 
founded in France in 1692. 

Trasimenus Lacus. (Anc. Geog.) The ancient 
name of the Italian lake of Perugia, situated between 
the towns of Cortona and Perugia. Near it Hannibal 
defeated Flaminius, 217 B. C. 

Tras-os- Montes, ((rahz-52z-mdn'tdz,) a. p. of Portugal, 
b. N. and E. by Spain, and W. and S. by the provinces 
Minho and Beira respectively. Area, 4,028 aq. m. Sur- 
face mountainous; soil fertile, affording fine pasturage. 
C. Braganza. Pop. 370,144. 

Travancore, (irdv-an-kir’,) a 8.W. p. of Brit. India, 
occupying the 8. extremity of the Malabar coast, bet. 
N. Lat. 8° 10’-10° 30, E. Lon. 76° 11'-77° 35’. Area, 
4,122 sq. m. C. Tivanderam. Fop. 1,012,000. 


Traverse, (irdv'ŭrs.) [From Fr. traverser, to cross.) 


(Fort.) A trench with a little parapet for protecting 
men on the flank; also a wall raised across a work. — 
(Law.) A denial of what the opposite party has ad- 
vanced in any stage of the pleadings. —(Narig.) T- 
satling is the mode of computing the place of a ship by 
reducing several short courses made by sudden shifts 
or turns to one longer course. 

Travertin, or Travertine, ((rdv'tir-tin.) [From It. 
travertino.| (Min.) A kind of limestone. 

Travesty, or Travestie, (trdve’és-te.) [From Fr. 
travestir, to disguise.) ( Zit.) The burlesque imitation of 
an author's style and composition. Most T. purposely 
degrade the subject treated; though they may in- 
tended either to ridicule absurdity or to convert a grave 
performance into a humorous one. 

Travis, (travis) in Texas, a central co.; area 1,000 
sq. m.; C. Austin City. 

Trawling, ((raul/ing.) A mode of fishing carried on by 
means of a sieve called a trawl-net, drawn along the bot- 
tom of the sea, bohind a boat known as a trawler. 

Treadle, (tréd’dl,) or Treddle. [From tread.] ( Mach.) 
That part of a loom, lathe, &c., which is set in motion 
by the pressure of the foot. 

Treason, ((rezn.) (Fr. trahison; L. trado, to betray.) 
(Law.) The crime of levying war against the state, or 
adhering to its enemics, giving them aid or comfort. 
It is punished with death. 

Treasurer, ((rézh’yur-ur.) [From Fr. trésor, treasure ; 
Gr. thesauros.) (Law.) An officer tu whose care the 
treasure of the state or ofany company is limited. — The 
Lord High T. of England was formerly the third great 
officer of the crown, but the appointment is now filled 
by five persons, styled “the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury ; `“ one of whom is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The first Lord is usually Prime Minister. 

Treatise, ((rét’iz.) [From L. tractatus, a managing.] 
(Lit.) A written essay which enters into a discussion 
of the principles or details connected with a particular 


subject. 

Treaty, (trẽto.) [From Fr. traité.) (Inter. Law.) A 
contract of alliance, commerce, or navigation, entered 
into by two or more nations or powers. 

Trebia, (trebe-ch,) a small stream of Italy, which rises 
in the p. of Genoa, flows by Bobbio, and joins the Po 
above Placentia; length abt 50m. Here Hannibal de- 
cisively defeated the Roman consul Sempronius, 218 »B. c. 

Frebisemd, or Trebizemde, (trit’e-sind,) (anc. 
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Trapesus,} a seaport-city of Turkey in Asia, C. of e 
or govt., of same name, on the 8.E. coast of the Eux ; 
120 m. N.W. of Erzeroum; N. Lat. 40° 1, E. Lon. 
44’ 52”. This place is an important commercial empe- 
rium, and dates as a flourishing city from remote timen. 
In 1204 Alexis Comnenus made it the metropolis of a. 
state known as the Empire of T., and which existed t@®. 
its conquest by. the Turks in 1460. Pop. 30,000. 
Treble, (tréb/l.) (Mus.) The highest or most acute ef 
the parts, and adapted to fhe voice of females or boys. 
It is divided into the first or highest T., and the seconm®: 
or low T. Half T., or mezzo-soprano, isa high counter. 
tenor. 
Tredegar, (iréd’egahr,) a mining town of England, 
co. Monmouth, 16 m. N.W. of oe? celebrated fer 
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its extensive iron-works. . 33,679. 

Tree, (ire.) [From A. 8. treu.] (Bot.) Any woody plant 
of perennial duration which rises from the ground with: 
a trunk. 

Tree’-ferm. (Bot.) Same as CYATEEA, and FILICALER. 

Tree’-frog, or TREE-ToaD. (Zočl.) See BATRACHIA. 

Trefoil. (tra’foil.) [From L. trifolium, three-leaved}- 
(Bot.) See TRIFOLIUM. — ( Arch.) A three-cusped orme- 
ment, made to represent the tri-leaved clover. 

Trellis, (irèl’lis.) (Fr. treillage.] (Gard.) A frame af 
cross-barred work, or lattice-work, used for supporting 
plants. It differs from tretllage, which consists of light: 
posts and rails for supporting espaliers, and sometimes 
for small trees. 

Tremex, (tremčks.) (Zodl.) The Saw-borer Fly, a gem. 
of large hymenopterous insects (Fig. 646), which have 
the body elongated, nearly cylindrical, and the blunt 
abdomen ending in a horny point. From beneath the 





Fig. 646. — sAW-BORER PLY, (7remez columba.) 
abdomen aa i a long, saw-like, and powerful bores;, 


with which they bore holes into trees, in which to lapy 
their eggs. The larve are borers in the trunks of treen. 

Tremol te, (trém’o-lit.) (Min.) See EPIDOTE. 

Tremolo, (trém’o-lo.) [It., tremulous.] (Jfus.) In bhar- 
monica, a reiteration of one note of the chord; as dif- 
fering from tremando, or a general shake of the entire 
chord. 

Tremont, (tre-mént’,) in New York, a vill. of West- 
chester co. Pop. 2,025. 

Trempealean, ((r¢m-pa-lo’,) in Wisconsin, a W. 
drained by a river of same name, area, 738 sq. m.; a 
QGalesville. 

Trenches, (irénsh'¢z,) or LINES oF APPROACH. (Firt.} 
Ditches cut in oblique zigzag directions, to enable be-- 
siegers to approach a fortified place without belng ex— 
posed to the fire of its cannon. Hence the term to opem 
the T., or to break ground for the purpose of carrying 
on approaches to a besieged city. 

Trent, ((r‘nt,) a river of England, having ita source im. 
the W. of the co. Stafford, and joining the Ouse at the 
sestuary of the Humber, after a course, generally E. and 
N.E., of 180 m. 

Trent, a city of the Tyrol, in the Austrian empire, om 
the Adige, 13 m. N.N.E. of Roveredo. This place derives 
historical interest from the celebrated Council of the 
Church held here from 1545 to 1563, under the pontif- 
cates of Julius IIT. and Pius IV., and the decrees which, 
along with the creed of Pius IV., constitute a conpplete 
epitome of Roman Catholic doctrine. Pop. 14,847. 

Trenton, ((rén’ton,) in New Jersey, a fine, regularly 
built city, C. of the State, and seat of justice of Mercer 
co., on the Delaware river, 30 m. N.E. of Philadelphim 
Here are extensive iron- mills, and manufs. of ma 
ainery, hardware, paper, &c. Near this place, Dec. IR. 
1777, the Americans under Washington defeated a body 
of British troops, taking 1,000 prisoners. 
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Tren’ton Falls, in New Fork, a vill. of Oneida co., on 
W. Canada Creek, 15 m. N.E. of Utica. The celebrated 
cascades at this place, 6 in number, form a total descent 


of 312 ft. 
Trepang, (t g’.) (Zoél.) See HOLOTURIOIDS. 
“Trepanning, ((re-pdn’ning.) —— Fr. trepaner, to 
trepan.) (Surg.) The operation of perforating the skull 
— ing out a piece, for relieving the brain from 
ressure, &c. The instrument used is called a trepan. 

e TREPHINE. 


“¥rephine, (ir¢fén.) (Surg.) A more modern instru- 
meut than the trepan for performing the operation of 
trepanning. It is a circular or cylindrical saw, with a 
handle like that of a gimlet, and a little sharp per- 
forator, called the centrepin. 

‘T¥respass, (trés’‘pds.) [From Fr. trépasser, to trans- 
gress.) (Law.) Any violation of another's rights; as 
the unlawfully entering on his premises; but when 
violence accompanies the act, itis calleda T. viet armis. 

“Fret, (érét,) or TRETT. [From L. tritus, to wear by fric- 
tion.] (Com.) An allowance made of 4 lbs. on every 
104 lbs. suttle weight, for waste or extraneous matter, 
as sand, dust, &c. . 

Treves, (trdv,) (Ger. TRIER ; anc. A Trevisorum, | 
an anc. city of Germany, p. Rhenish Prussia, in the 
Valley of the Hochwald, and on the Moselle, 60 m. 8. 
8.W.of Coblentz. Thearchbishops of T. were from the 
12th cent. until the period of the French Revolution, 
electoral princes of the German empire. Pop. 21,849. 

“Treviso, (tra-ve'zo,) a fortif. town of N. ova 
tia, on the Sile, 16 m. N. of Venice. e . 

“Triad, (tri’dd.) {From Gr. trias, the number three. 

Mus.) The common chord, consisting of the third, 
fth, and eighth. 

“Trial, (tri’dl.) (Law.) The examination of causes be- 
fore a proper judge, which, as regards matters of fact, 
are to be tried by a jury; as regards matters of law, by 
the judge; and as regards records, by the record itself. 
See Law, Jury, &c. 

Triangle, (tri’ang-gl.) [L. triangulum; from tres, 
three, and angulus, an angle.] (Geom.) A figure of 
three sides and three angles. 7. are either plane or 
spherical. A plane T. is contained under three right 
lines, and a spherical under three arcs belonging to great 
circles of the sphere. An IJsosceles T. has two equal 
sides; and a scalene T. has all its sides unequal. Simi- 
dar T. are those whose angles are equal, and corres- 
ponding sides proportional. — ( Mus.) A small triangu- 
lar steel instrument, open at one of its angles, and 
played by striking it with a short bar of the same metal. 

Triangulation, (tri-dng-gu-la’shiin.) [Fr.] (Surv.) 
The congeries of triangles which cover the face of a 
country as delineated in a trigonometrical survey. 

Trias, (tri’ds.) (Geol.) A series of strata forming the 
oldest division of the secondary period, and interven- 
ing, therefore, between the Permian and the Liassio 
groups. All the strata appear to be marine. 

Wribasic, (tri-bas’ik.) (Chem.) Noting the substitu- 
tion by an acid of three atoms of hydrogen for a cor- 
responding amount of metal, upon being brought into 
contact with a metallic oxide. 

Tribune, (trib-yin’.) [From L. tribunus, literally, the 
chief officer of a tribe.) (Rom. Hist.) The title of vari- 
ous officers. A T. of the people was chosen out of the 
plebeians to protect them against the encroachments 
and oppression of the patricians, and the attempts of 
the senate and consuls to lessen or destroy their liberty. 
T. were first elected after the succession to the Mons 
Sacer, a. U. 0. 260. They were not, strictly speaking, 
magistrates or invested with magisterial powers, but 
they exercised a great influence upon public affairs. 
They had the right to put a negative on the decrees of 
the senate, and arrest the proceedings of magistrates 
by the veto; and in process of time their influence was 
increased to such a degree that they endangered the 
safety of the state. — Military T., officers elected in place 
of the consuls; in consequence of the demand made by 
the common people to be admitted to a share in supreme 
power. They were not, however, invested with the full 
power and honors of the consulate; and besides, were 
generally selected from the patricians. There were 
sometimes six, and sometimes three. They were first 
chosen A. U. C. 310, and continued to be elected, instead 
of consuls, at intervals for seventy years; after which 
time there were only consuls, but plebeians were ad- 
tmissible to the office. — Legionary T., or T. of the sol- 
diers, were the chief officers ofa legion. There were 
six; and each in turn commanded under the consul; 
in battle, each led a cohort, or about 1,000 men. — 
(Arch.) The pulpit, or elevated place whence speeches 
and addresses were formerly delivered. In the French 
— houses the speakers still address the assembly 
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Trichina Spiralis, (trik’enah spi-ra'lis.) (ZA) 
A small nematoid worm, discovered by Paget in the 
muscles of motion, and described by Owen in 1835, 
Trichinæ consist of very minute cysts, of an oblon 
figure, having considerable resemblance, in size an 
color, to young pediculi, and are somewhat allied to the 
eels found in paste and vinegar. When taken with the 
food, they multiply in the intestines, and then migrate 
to the muscles, giving rise to morbid effects of great 
ipa which often prove fatal. 

Trichinopoly, (trich-e-ndp'o-le,) a fortified city of S. 
India, pres. Madras, C. of a dist. of same name, on the 
Cauvery ; N. Lat. 10° 50’, E. Lon. 78° 50’. Pop. 35,000 

Trichroism, (tri‘kro-izm.) (Crystall.) See DicHRoism. 

Triclinic, (tre-klin’ik.) See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Triclinium, ((re-klin’e-iim.) [Lat.; Gr. triklinion— 
from tries, three, and kliné,a couch.] A name given by 
the Greeks to the room where they supped, because 
three couches were placed about the table. This name 
was adopted by the Romans as synonymous with Cena- 
culum. T.is sometimes used for the couch on which 
the guests reclined. 

Tricoccus, (-kok’kiis.) eo) A fruit consisting of 
three cocci, or elastically dehiscing shells. 

Tricolor, (tri-kil'ir.) [From L. tres, three, and color, 
a color.) The national French banner of three colors 
(blue, white, and red), selected as the emblem of the 
first revolution. The 7. is often used as emblematical 
of liberty. 

Tricycle. A machine similar in principle to the 
BIcYcLe (q. v.), but with 3 wheels instead of 2. It 
is more easily learned to ride, but cannot be driven 
at equal speed with the bicycle. 

Tridacnide, (-ddk’ne-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of mollusks, 
O. Lamellibranchiata, comprising very large bivalves 
of the Indian and Pacific oceans. The shell sometimes 
weighs 500 pounds, and the animal 20 pounds. 

Trident, (tri’dént.) [From L. tridens, literally, having 
three teeth.] (Myth.) An attribute of Neptune; being 
a kind of three-pronged sceptre, which the fable of an- 
tiquity put into the hands of that deity. — ( Math.) A 
kind of parabola, by which Descartes constructed equa- 
tions of six dimensions. 

Tridodecahedral, (tri-do-dték-ah-e'drdl.) [From Gr. 
treis, three, dodeka, twelve, and hedra, a base.) (Crystall.) 
Denominating certain crystals which present three 
range of faces one above the other, each containing 
twelve. 

Trieste, (tre-čstť',) an important city, and chief seaport 
of Austria, C. of the Littorale p., at the upper end of 
a gulf of same name, forming the N.E. extremity of the 
Adriatic Sea, 72 m. E. of Venice; N. Lat. 45° 38’, E. Lon. 
13° 46 5”. T. carries on a large and increasing com- 
merce, and is the chief naval station of the empire, and 
possesses considerable manufs. Pop. 70,274. 

Trifid, (tri’fid.) [From L. trifidus, three-cleft.] (Bot.) 
Divided into three parts by sinuses with straight mar- 


gins. 

Trifoliate, (-fo'le-dt.) [From L. tres, three, and folium, 
a leaf.| (Bot.) Having three leaves. 

Triforium, (trī-fore-ŭm.) [L.] (Arch.) A gallery 
or arcade in the wall, over the arches separating the 





Fig. 647. — TRIFORIUM (A. D. 1200). 


body from the aisles of achurch. The ornamental ar- 
rangement of the 7. differs considerably. In the Early 
Gothic it is often formed of a range of small arches, and 
sometimes two or more larger arches subdivided are 
used (Fig. 647). 

Trifolium, (-fo'le-um.) [See TRIFOLIATE.] (Bot.) The 
Clovers or Trefoils, a gen. of papilionaceous plants, O. 
Fabaceæ, distinguished by trifoliate leaves, with stip- 
ules adhering to the leaf-stalk. Several species are 
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meadow or pasture herbs; among which is the Broad- 
leaved Red Clover, which is found in most fertile 
meadows, and is extensively employed as a shifting 
crop, either by itself, or in mixtures which the farmer 
calls “seeds.” Its arable form is much larger than the 
wilder varieties; it is, indeed, so much an induced 
plant, that it has become difficult to make it hold to 
some lands so perfectly as it formerly did, in which 
cases the soil is described as “ clover-sick.” 

Trigg, (trig,) in Kentucky, a 8.W. co., b. on Tennessee ; 
area, 530 sq. m.; C. Cadiz. 

Trig lidze, (trig’le-de.) The Mailed Cheek fam., embrac- 
ing acanthopterygious fishes which have the head va- 
rwusly mailed. T 
the Atlan- 
tic, is abt. 
10 inches 
long. It. 
has a near- oe 
ly square 7 
head, and 2 
dense teeth 
in the jaws 
and before 
the vomer. 
The River 
Bull-head, or Miller’s Thumb, Uranidea gracilis, of the 
Northern States, is from 5 to 6 inches long, and has the 
head much depressed. The Greenland Sculpin, Cottus 
Grenlandicus (Fig. 648), of the N. Atlantic, is abt. 12 
inches long, dark-brown above, with clay - colored 
blotches; abdomen with yellowish and white spots, 
Four tubercles on the top of the head enclose a quad- 
rangular area. , 

Tri — (trig’lif.) (Gr. triglyphos ; from treis, three, 
an 
irises. repeated at equal intervals. It consists of two 
whole and two half channels, separated by flat spaces, 
termed femora, - 

Trigonometry, (trig-o-ndm’e-tre.) [From Gr. trigo- 
non, a triangle, and metreo, I measure.] The art of 
measuring the sides and angles of triangles. A trian- 
gle contains three sides, and three angles; when we 
know any three of these including, in plane T., at least 
one side, the others can be found. Angles are given, if 
their sines, &c., are given. When this science is applied 
to the solution of plane triangles, it is called plane T. ; 
when to spherical triangles, spherical T. T.is a most 
important branch of knowledge. Plane T. enables us 
to measure, with great ease, inaccessible heights and 
distances, &c. Spherical 7. is indispensable to the as- 
tronomers. The Greek astronomers of Alexandria were 
the inventors of T. 

Trihedron, (tri-e'driin.) [From Gr. treis, and hedra, 
a side.] (Geom.) A figure which presents three sides 
of equal proportions. ! 

Trijugous, (-j00’gis.) [From L. tres, and jugum, a pair. } 
(Bot.) Applied to pinnate leaves whose petioles bear 
three pairs of leaflets. 

Trill, (¢ril,) or TRILLO. [It. trillo.) (Mus.) Same as 
QUAVER, q. v. 

Trillion, (tril'yiin.) (Arith.) According to English 
notation, a thousand times a thousand millions; that is, 
unity in the lowest place of the fifth period to the left 
of the decimal point. According to the French system, 
a T. is the number represented by a unit with 12 
ciphers following it, being a million a thousand times 
repeated. 

Trilobites, (tril’o-bitz.) [From Gr. treis, three, and 
lobos, a lobe.] (Zoél.) An extensive family of Crusta- 
ceans only found in the fossil state, in palwozoic strata; 
having a body composed of a series of rings and longi- 
tudinally divided by two furrowsinto three lobes. They 
had a head, a thorax, and an abdomen more or less 
distinct, and they also had a pair of large compound 





Fig. 648.— GREENLAND SCULPIN. 


eyes. 

Trilogy, (tril’o-je.) (From Gr. treis, three, logos, a dis- 
course.) The three parts of Shakspeare’s Henry VI. 
forma T. The Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris, and An- 
dromache of Euripides, afford another example. 

Trimorphism, (-morfizm.) [From Gr. tri, and 
morphē, shape.] (Crystall.) The property to become 
crystallized in three various forms. 

Trimfirti, (tre-moor'te.) [From Sansk. fri, three, and 
mûrti, form.] (Hind. Myth.) The name of the Hindoo 
triad of deities; or Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva united in 
one godhead, and spoken of as an inseparable unity. 

Trincomalee, ——— a seaport of the island 
of Ceylon, on its N.E. coast, in N. Lat. 8° 33’ 6”, E. Lon. 
819 14’ 6”. Pop. 20,000. 

Tringana, (trin’gah-nah,) a seaport of Malacca, at the 
W. entrance to the Gulf of Siam, C. of a rajahship of 

` same name. Pop. 60,000. 





hë, a carving.] (Arch.) A member of the Doric 
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Tringle, (tring’gl.) el (Arch.) An ornament, fixed 


exactly over every triglyph, under the platband of the 
rai as The guttæ or pendant drops hang down 
rom it. 


Trinidad, (trin-e-dad’,) [Sp., “the Trigity,”] the south- 


ernmost and one of the largest of the British W. India 
islands, belonging to the Caribbean group, and lying to 
the E. of the S. American continent, at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Paria, bet. N. Lat. 10° 3/-10° 50’, W. Lon. 
61°-64° 4’, S. of Tabago. Length 90 m.; breadth about 
35 m. Area, 1,754 sq.m. C. Port of Spain. Pop. 100,000. 


Trinité, (La,) (trén-e-(a’,) a seaport of the French W. 


Indian island of Martinique, on the E. coast, 16 m. E. 
of St. Pierre. Pop. 6, 

Trinity, (trin’e-te.) (Theol.) That doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church which holds that in the unity of the God- 
head three persons are co-existent in substance. power, 
and eternity,—that is to say the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. It is admitted that the doctrine is not 
found in its fully developed form in the Scriptures; but 
it is supposed to be clearly revealed in its elements in 
the New Testament, and also to be indicated in many 
of the statements and revelations of the Old Testament. 

Trinity, in California, a N.W. co., washed by the 
Pacific Ocean; area, 3,500 sq. miles; Capital, Weaver- 
ville.—In Teras, a S.E. co.; area, 900 sq. miles; Capital, 
Sumpter. 

Trin’ity River rises in Dallas co., Texas, and empties 
into Galveston Bay, 40 m. N. of the city of that name, 
after a S.E. course of 550 m.,of which 500 may be navi- 
gated by small craft. 

Trin’‘ity-Sunday, (-siin’de.) (Eccl.) That Sunday 
which comes next after Whit-Sunday ;— so styled be- 
cause of the festival of the Holy Trinity being cele- 
brated on that day. 

Trinomial, (-no’me-dl.) [From L. tres, three, and 
nomen, a name.) (Math.) An epithet for any quantity 
or root consisting of three terms, united by the sign of 
addition or subtraction; thus, a -++ be — d. 

Trio, (tre’o.) [Fr.] (Mus.) A composition consistin 
of three parts; one of which must make a third wit 
the base, and the other a fifth or octave. 

Trioctahedral, (-dk-(ah-e’dril.) [From Gr. treis, three, 

okto, eight, and hedra, a base.) (Crystall.) Presenting 

three ranges of faces, one above another, each range 
containing eight faces. 

Triolet, (tri’o-lét.) (Poet.) A stanza of eight lines, in 
which, after the third, the first line, and after the sixth, 
the first two lines, are repeated: so that the first line is 
heard three times. 

Triones, (tri-o’neez.) (Ast.) See CHARLES’S WAIN. 

Triosteum), (tri-ds'te-tim.) (Bot.) The Feverworts, a 
gen. of coarse hairy perennial herbs, with large entire 
leaves tapering to the base, but connate round the 
simple stem ; and sessile axillary flowers, solitary or in 
clusters. 

Tripartite, (trip'dr-tit.) [L. tripartitus.] (Bot.) An 
epithet for a leaf which is divided into three parts down 
to the base, but not wholly separated. 

Triphthong, ((riftidng.) [From Gr. treis, three, and 

ongos, a sound.) (Gram.) A coalition of three vowels 
lá one compound sound, or in one syllable ; as in adieu, 
bea 


u. 

Triple, (irip’l.) [From L. — — Threefold ; treble. 
— Triple time isa time in which each bar can be 
divided into three parts. —The Triple Alliance. ( Hist.) 
The name given to a league, offensive and defensive, en- 

“tered into by England, Holland, and Sweden against 
France, in 1668.— A second 7. A. was that formed by 
the union of England, France, and Sweden against 
Spain, 1716-17.— A third 7. A. was concluded between 
England, Russia, and Austria against France, in 1795, to 
resist more effectually the aggressions of that country. 

Triplet, (trip'lét.) (Poet.) Three verses rhyming to- 

gether. — (Jfus.) Notes grouped by threes; when the 

figure 3 is placed over them, they are to be played in 
the time of two. 

Triplicate Ratio, (trip'le-kdt ra’she-o.) [From L. 

triplico, I multiply by three.] (Arith.) The ratio of the 

cubes, or the terms of a simple ratio; thus a? : b? is the 

triplicate ratio of a: b. 

Tripod, (trip’dd.) [From Gr. treis, three, and pous, a 

foot.] In general, anything having three feet. — (Grec. 

Antig.) The sacred seat, supported by three feet, on 

which the priestesses among the ancients used to de- 

liver the oracles. 

Tripoli, (trip’o-le,) the most E. of the Barbary States 

of N. Africa, constituting a regency or vilayet of the 

Turkish empire, extending along the 8. coast of the 

Mediterranean, bet. N. Lat. 28° , E. Lon, 110-250, and 

b. E. by the Libyan Desert, S. by the Gharian Mts. 

which separate it from the Great Desert of Sahara, and 

W. by Beled-el-Jerid and Tunis. Area, 61,760 sq. m. Sur- 
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face diversified; soil fertile along the seaboard, but 
desert in the interior. The govt. is vested in a viceroy, 
who has the rank, title, and authority of a Turkish 
pasha, and the revenue is chiefly raised by tax or 
tribute. Pop. 750,000. — A fortif. city and seaport, C. of 
above regency, on the Mediterranean; N. Lat. 32° 53/ 
56”, E. Lon. 139 11’. Pop. 15,000. 

Tripoli. (Chem.) See Diaromacez. 

Tripolitza, ((rép-o-lét’zah,) eas Gr., “three cities,”] 
a town of Greece, former C. of the Morea, and now that 
of the govt. Mantinea, 22 m. 8.W. of Argos, derives its 
name from its foundation upon the sites of the three 
former cities of Mantinea, Tegea, and Pallantium. It 
has been rebuilt since its utter destruction in 1828 by 
Ibrahim Pasha. Pop. 10,000. 

Triptolemus, ((rip-tdl’e-miis.) (Myth.) The son ofa 

king of Eleusis, who was taught the art of husbandry 

by Gores, and invented the plough, and showed men 
how to cultivate the earth. 

Triquetrous, (-kwe'triis.) [L. triquetrus.] 
Three-edged, or three-cornered. 

Trireme, (tri’rém.) [From L. tres, and remis, an oar.) 
(Antig.) A galley with three tiers or banks of oars. The 
rowers are supposed to have been placed on seats one 
over another, the two lower being separated by a deck. 

Trisoctahedron, (-dk-(ah-e’driin.) [From Gr. treis, 
and Eng. octahedron.) (Crystall.) A solid, presenting 
24 equal faces. 

Tristan @’Acunha, (trés'tahn dah-koon’ah,) the chief 
of a group of three islands in the S. Atlantic Ocean, 
lying in S. Lat. 37° 6’, W. Lon. 12° 2’, to the 8.8.E. of 
St. Helena. It nominally belongs to Great Britain, is 
20 miles in circuit, and is touched at by ships for fresh 
water, &c. 

Triste, (Gulf of,) (trés’‘ta,) an arm of the Caribbean 
Sea, on the N. coast of Venezuela, in N. Lat. 10° 30’, 
and bet. W. Lon. 67° 30/-68° 30’. 

Triternate, (tre-tiir'ndt.) [From L. tres, three, and 
terni, three each.) (Bot.) hen a common petiole 
divides into three secondary petioles, which are each 
subdivided into three tertiary petioles, and bearing 
three leaflets. 

Triticum, (trit’e-kiim.) [L., wheat.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, O. Graminacex, which includes, among other 
species —T. vulgare, or Common Wheat; T. repens, the 
Creeping Couch or Cooch; and 7. caninum. T. vulgare 
is an annual cereal or corn-grass, which under the name 
of Wheat is well known to every one. Its varieties, 
though endless, may perhaps be all comprehended under 
the following heads, of each of which we may have 
varieties, with more or less hairiness on the chaff-scales, 
&c.:—T. vulgare muticum ( T. hybernum, Linn.), the awn- 
less or Beardless Wheat ; T. vulgare barbatum (T. estivum, 
Linn.); and 7. spelta, the grains in which are more or 
less adherent to the chaff-scales, 

Triton, (tri’tiin.) (Myth.) The son of Neptune and 
Amphitrite, or one of the attendants and trumpeters of 
Neptune. His body above the waist is like that of a 
man, and below, a dolphin. Many of the sea deities are 
called Tritons.—(Zool.) See BATRACHIA, 

Tritone, (tri‘tén.) [From Gr. tritonos, consisting of 
three tones.] (Mus.) An interval now usually called a 
sharp fourth; it consists of four degrees, and contains 
three tones between the extremes. It is divisible also 
into six semitones; three of them being diatonic and 
three chromatic. 

Tritoxide, (trit-dks’td.) (Chem.) An oxide containing 
one atom of base and three of oxygen. 

Trituration, ((rit-u-ra’shiin.) e trituratio.] (Pharm.) 
The act of reducing a solid body into a fine powder; 
called also levigation and pulverization. 

Triumph, (tri'ùŭmf.) [From L. triumphus ; Gr. thriam- 
bos, originally, a hymn to ——— (Rom. Antiq.) A 
public and solemn honor conferred by the Romans ona 
victorious general ; by allowing him a magnificent pro- 
cession through the city. The 7. was of two kinds, the 
greater and the less; the latter of which was called an 
ovation. 

Triumphal Arch, (tri-iim’'fil.) (Arch.) See ARCH. 

Triumvirate, (tri-iim’vir-dt.) [From L. trium viri, 
three men.) (Pol.) An absolute government adminis- 
tered by three persons named 7riumvirs, with equal au- 
thority ; as that of Augustus, Marc Antony, and Lepidus; 
which gave the last blow to the Roman republic. For 
Augustus having vanquished Lepidus and Antony, the 
T. was soon converted into a monarchy. 

Troas, (iro'ds.) (Anc. Geog.) The country at the N.W. 
corner of Asia Minor, the capital of which was Troy. 
Trocar, (tro’kahr.) [Fr.] (Surg.) An instrument for 
making incisions; particularly in the operation of tap- 

ping for the dropsy. 

Trocrhanter, P ehdn'tür.) [From Gr. trõchazo, I gal- 
lop.] (Anat.) A name given to two apophyses, situated 


( Bot.) 
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in the upper part of the thighbone; they receive the 
tendons of most of the muscles of the thigh. The ma- 
jor process is on the outside, and the minor on the in- 
side of the thigh. They receive their name from being 
chiefly concerned in the act of running. 

Trochilide, (-kil'e-de.) [From Gr. trochilos, a hollow 
ring.) (Zol) The Humming-bird family, comprising 
diminutive insessorial birds, celebrated alike for the 
brilliant lustre of their plumage and the rapidity of 
their flight. They have a long slender beak: and a 
tongue split, almost to its base, into two filaments, 
which, being capable of protrusion upon the same prin- 
ciple as that of the 
Woodpeckers, the 
are said to employ it 
in sucking up the 
nectar pf flowers: 
they, however, also 
feed on insects. They 
have very small feet, { 
a great tail, and ex- 
cessively elongated “ 
and narrow wings; 
balancing themselves 
in the air by a rapid 
motion of the latter 
now hovering and 
humming round 
flowering shrubs and 
plants, and now dart- 
ing through the air 
with almost incredi- 
ble swiftness. They fight desperately with each other, 
and defend their nests with courage. The Ruby- 
throated Humming-bird, or Colibri, Trochilus colubris 
(Fig. 649), of N. America to Brazil, is abt. 3 inches long, 
and the wing 11% inch. 

Trochilus, (tro’ke-liis.) (Arch.) Same as SCOTIA, q. v. 

Trochlea, (trikleah.) [L., a pulley-block.| (Anat.) 
A cartilage through which the tendon of the trochleary 
muscle passes. — The trochleary muscle is the superior 
oblique muscle of the eye; the ry nerve, the 
nerve which goes to that muscle. 

—— tes, (trdg-léd’e-teez.) [Gr. trdglodytes, from 
trdglé, a hole, and duo, I go into.) Certain tribes in 
Ethiopia who are represented by ancient writers as liv- 
ing in subterranean caverns; and respecting whom we 
have many fabulous stories. —(Zovl.) A gen. of Quad- 
rumana, including the Chimpanzee and Gorilla. 

Trogonide, (tro-gdn'e-de.) (Zoél.) The Trogon fam., 
O. nsores, comprises birds with a broad short bill 

the tip hooked and dentate, and the base surrounded 
by long stiff bristles, the wings short and rounded, tail 
elongated, legs small, tarsus short and hidden in the 
pinmage: They live upon insects, build their nests in 
10llow trees, and are but little upon the wing. They 
are found in both continents. 

Trolley Car, Electric. The system of street cars 
now most in vogue in the United States. In this sys- 
tem electricity is produced at a central station by 
powerful steam engines and dynamos, and the current 
conveyed through the streets on a copper wire, hung 
overhead, or in some cases laid underground. From 
this wire the current is taken by a small trolley wheel, 
and carried to an electric motor in the car, whose 
power acts on the wheels. Thence the current is dis- 
charged into the rails. The trolley car is rapidly 
superseding all other systems of street car traffic in 
this country. See ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 

Trollius, (trél’le-is.) (Bot.) A genus of herbaceous 
plants, O. Ranunculacere. The Globe-flower, T. euro- 
pus, has deeply five-lobed leaves, which are again cut 
and serrated; and large pale-yellow flowers, which be- 
fore full expansion are nearly globose. 

Trollope, Frances, (trdl'ldp,) an English authoress, B. 
1790, after a residence of three years in the U. States, 
published, in 1832, Domestic Life of the Americans, a 
work in which the American people were severely sa- 
tirized. Her best writings, however, are the novels en- 
titled The Vicar of Wrexhill, and The Widow Barnaby. 
D. 1863. — Her eldest son, THOMAS ADOLPHUS, B. in 1820, 
resides in Florence, and has published numerous works 
illustrative of Italian history, life, and manners, among 
them being The Girlhood of Catherine de Medici; Giulio 
Malatesta ; Marietta ; La Beata, and A Decade of Italian 
Women. — His brother, ANTHONY, B. in 1815, stands in 
the front rank of English novelists, and nowhere are 
his works more popular than in the U. States. As a 
delineator of English political, clerical, and middle- 
class English life, and of Irish characteristics in gen- 
eral, he is without a rival. His best-known productions 
are: The Warden; Doctor,T horne; Barchester Towers ; 
The Kellys and the O’ Kellys; The Macdermotts qf Bab 





Fig. 649. — HUMMING-BIRD, 
(Trochilus colubris.) 
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cloran; Framley Parsonage; Phineas Finn, the Irish 
y Hat a The Last Chronicle of Barset ; The Bertrams ; 
The Eustace Diamonds, &c. D, 1882. 


Trombone, (trombõn.) [It.] ( Mus.) An instrument, of 
which there are three kinds — the bass, the tenor, and 
the alto. It is extremely powerful; and therefore best 
suited to grand choruses and other full compositions. 

Tremp, MARTEN HARPERTZOON VAN, (tromp,) a famous 
Dutch admiral, 8. at Briel, 1597. He early became a 
seaman; served against the Spaniards, and in 1639 was 
named Admiral of Holland. In the same year he gained 
a signal victory over the allied Spanish and Portuguese 
fleet. In 1652 he defeated the English under Blake; 
later in the same year, he again encountered and fought 
a drawn battle with the latter; and, in the following 
year, met his redoubtable antagonist a third time, when, 
after a sanguinary action lasting for three days, the 
Dutch were defeated, and T. fell, mortally wounded. 

Trond, (St.,) (sdn trdn’,) a manuf. town of Belgium, 
p. Limburg, 12 m. W.N.W. of Tongres. Pop. 11,978. 

Troop, (troop.) [Fr. troupe.) (Mil.) In the cavalry 
service, a body of men forming a division of a squadron, 
and corresponding with what in the infantry is termed 
a company.—(pl.) Soldiers in general, more or less 
numerous, and comprising all arms of the military 
service. — Trooper, a private soldier belonging to the 


cavalry. 

Trope, ((rép.) [From Gr. tropos — trepo, I alter.) ( Rhet.) 
An expression used in a different sense from that which 
it properly signifies. It is intended to present an idea 
in a lively and forcible manner. 

Trophy, (tro'fe.) [From Gr. opar | (Mil.) Any- 
thing taken and preserved as a memorial of victory; as 
arms, standards, &c., taken from an enemy. r 

Trop'ic-bird. (Zovl.) A fam. (Phætonidæ) of oceanic 
birds, O. Natatores, characterized by a long bill, lon 
wings, tail with central feathers extremely elongated, 
tarsi short. 

Tropics, Sas haar [From Gr. tropikos, belonging to a 
turning round — that line at which the sun turns back. 
(Geog.) A zone of the earth 2314 degrees, or abt. 1,8 
m., on each side of the equator, over some parts of which 
the sun passes directly vertical two days in the year. 
It is the hottest, wettest, and most fertile part of the 
earth; but is less favorable to human life than the 
temperate zones. —(Aa.) Parallels of declination, 
drawn through the solstitial points. There are two 
T.: the T. of Cancer, on the N. of the equator; and the 
T. of Capricorn, on the 8. side; each is 231¢° from the 
equator. 

Freppaa, (tròp'pow,) a fortif. town of Austrian Silesia 
at the junction of the Mohe and Oppan, 36 m. N.E. of 
Olmütz. At this place the sittings of the Congress of 
er were first held, Oct. 20 to Nov. 20, 1820. Pop. 

957. 

Troubadours, (troo’bah-doorz.) Poets who flourished 
in Provence, from the 1lth to the latter end of the 18th 
century. They wrote poems on love and gallantry; on 
the illustrious characters and remarkable events of the 
times, &c., which they set to music and sung; they 
were accordingly general favorites at different courts, 
diffused a taste for their language and poetry over Eu- 
rope, and essentially contributed towards the restora- 
tion of letters, and a love for the arts. 

Troup, (troop,) in Georgia,a W.co.; area, 370 sq. m.; 
C. La Grange. 

Trout, (frowt.) [From A. 8. truhé.] (Zo0l.) See SaL- 
MONIDA. 

Trouvères, (troo'vdrz.) ([Fr.] (Fr. Lit.) The name 
given in Northern France to the same kind of courtly 
or polished poets who, in Southern France, were 
called TROUBADOURS, q. v. 

Prover, (troviir.) [From Fr. trouver, to find.) (Law.) 
A special action upon the case, which may be main- 
tained by any person who has either an absolute or 
special property in goods, for recovering the value of 
such goods, against another who, having, or being sup- 
posed to have obtained possession of them by lawful 
means, has converted them to his own use. 

Trowbridge, (irou’brij,) a manuf. town of England, 
co. Wilts, on the Ware, 10 m. W. of Bath. Prp. 12,588. 

Troy, (troi.) [Anc. TROJA, or — (Anc. Geog.) The 
capital of Troas, in Asia Minor, a city whose fame be- 
longs entirely to the heroic age, and the siege of which 
by the Greeks, for the recovery of Helen, which lasted 
for 10 years, is the subject of Homer’s grand epic, and 
the most renowned legend of all antiquity. 

Troy, in New York, a handsome and important city, C. 
ef Rensselaer co., at the head of the Hudson river 
steam-navigation, 6m. N. of Albany. Asa commercial 
entrepôt, T. is one of the principal places in the State, 
and is the main outlet of the canal-system connecting 
the Hudson with the Great Lakes. Its manufs. are on 
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the most extensive scale, including all kinds of iron. 
ware, machinery, locomotive-engines, cultural im- 
plements, &c.; besides those of textile fabrics, railway 
cars, mathematical instruments, &c. At West Troy, on 
the opposite bank of the Hudson, is a govt. arsenal. 

. —In Ohio, a vill, C. of Miami co, 
‘68 m. W. of Columbus. 

Troy, or Troy’-weight, (-wdt.) (Camb.) See Avom- 
DUPOIS. 

Troyes, ((rwaw’,) a manuf. city of France, C. dept 
Aube, on the Seine, 88 m. E.S.E. of Paris. This was the 
chief town of the former p.of Champagne, and was the 
scene of heavy fighting between the French and Pruse 
sians in 1814, and between the French and Germans in 
1870. . 35,678. 

Truce of God, (The,) (troos.) (Hist.) A suspension 
of hostilities, often proclaimed during the Middle Ages, 
on the authority of the Church. It afforded an interval 
of peace amid those private hostilities in which every 
petty baron believed it his right to engage. l 

True Bill, (troo-.) (Law.) The formula by which s 
grand jury finds or indorses a bill of indictment. 

Truffle, (truffl.) [Fr. truffe.) (Bot.) The common 
name of the gen. Tuber, comprising nearly globulose 
fungi, which are of a fleshy substance, with a distinct 
skin, the whole substance pervaded by a network of 
serpenti .e veins, which are the hymenium, and bear the 
spore-cases in minute cavities. veral species are edi- 
ble, of which the best is the French Truffle, T. melano- 
sporum, It is black and warty externally, with the flesh 
variously marbled. The Piedmontese Truffles, which 
are also highly esteemed, are smooth, and within white 
more or less tinged with pink. Truffles are sought for 
by sows, and are raked up by persons who have a pe- 
culiar knack in recognizing the spots where they are 
likely to grow. All attempts have failed at cultivati 
them in the same way as mushrooms. In the South of 
France, indeed, truffies have been procured in woods by 
watering the ground previously prepared with water in 
which the parings had been steeped; but no one has 

et been able to prepare spawn for sale in a form simi- 
ar to that of mushroom-spawn. Trufiies are not con- 
fined to beech-woods, as usually supposed ; they are also 
sometimes found among oaks without any admixture 
of beech, and they do not dislike the neighborhood of 
a few conifers. 

Truja. (Bot.) See THUJA. 

Trujillo, (iroo-hël'yo,) or Truxillo, a town of Pe 
C. of dept. Libertad; 8. Lat. 8° 7 3”, W. Lon. 79° Q. 
Pop. 10,000. — A seaport of Honduras, Central Ameri 
on the Caribbean Sea, in N. Lat. 15° 65’, W. Lon. 85° 59. 


Pop. 5,000. . 

Trumbull, Joun, (triim’bil,) a distinguished Ameri- 
can painter, B. in Conn., 1756. After passing some time 
in the army, during which he acted as aid-de-camp to 
Washington, 1775, he became a pupil of Benj. Weet, in 
London. His pp. works are to be found in the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington, numbering among them 
The Surrender of Cornwallis; The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and The Surrender of Burgoyne. D. 1843. 

Trum’ball, in Ohio, a N.B. : 
co. adjoining Pennsylvania ; 
area, 625 sq. m.; C. Warren. 


. 38,659. 

Trumpet, (trim’pé.) [From 
It. trombetta.) (Mus.) An in- 
strument of great antiquity 
(Fig. 650). The term, as at 
present used, is somewhat 
vague, it being employed not 
only to designate a special in- 
strument, but in a generic 
manner as comprehending the 
whole family of brasa instru- 
ments. The trumpet par ez- 
cellence, however, consists of a 
tube 8 feet long, expanding at 
the end at which the sound 
issues into a bell-like shape, 
and is doubled into a parabolic 
form. It is played by means 
of a mouth-piece nearly an 
inch in width. Its com F¥g. 650. 
extends from G below the staff AN EGYPTIAN TRUMPETER. 
to E above. 

Truncate. (triingk’dt.) (From L. truncatus, mutilated.) 
(Bot.) Terminating very abruptly as if a piece had been 
cut off; as the leaf of the tulip-tree. 

Truncated, (tringk’dt-éd.) (Same deriv.] (Geom) A 
term describing a cone or pyramid the vertex of which 
is excised Bg plane parallel to its base. 

tt bea o (triingk.) (Zodl.) See OSTRACIONTDAÆ. 

Truafinions, (triin’yéns.) (Gun.) Two knobs which 
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project from the opposite sides of a piece of ordnance, 
whether gun, mortar, or howitzer, and serve to support 
it on the cheeks of the carriage. 

Truro, (trov’ro,) a borough of England, co. Cornwall, at 
the confluence of the Allen and Kenwyn, 8 m. N. of 
Falmouth. It is noted for its extensive tin- and copper- 
smelting works. Php. 10,999. 

Tra’ro, a seaport of Nova Scotia, C. Colchester co., at 
the E. end of Mines Basin. Pop. 3,998. 

Truss, (tris) (From Fr. trousse, a bundle.) (Arch.) A 
framed collection of pieces of timber. (See Roor.) ~ 
(Nav.) A machine to pull a lower yard close toits mast, 
and retain it firmly in that position. —(Engin.) A 
triangular frame used as a support, or a polygonal frame 
made rigid at the joints and employed for the same pur- 
pose. —(Surg.) A pander or apparatus used in cases 
of rupture, to keep up the reduced parts, and hinder 
further protrusion; and for other purposes. — A bundle 
of hay or straw, equal to 56 Da.; six T. make a load. 

Trust, (ériist.) (From Icel. traust.) ( Law.) A term com- 
monly used to designate any equitable right or interest 
as distinguished from a legn! one; properly, that class 
of equitable rights supposed to be founded in the con- 
fidence placed by one party in another, the name trustee 
denoting the person in whom confidence is placed, and 
the term cestui que trust signifying the persou who 
trusts — in other words, the party who enjoys a benefi- 
cial interest in the objects of which the trustee has the 
legal property. 

Tsarskozelo, (2drz-ko-ze/ly,) or TsansKose og, (Russ., 
“the Czar’s town,”] a town of European Russia, con- 
tning an imperial palace, 13 m. 8. of St. Petersburg. 

. 12,000 


aty . 

Taeetaé, (sit’sa.) (Zovdl.) A dipterous insect, about the 
size of a house-fly, which is, according to Dr. Living- 
atone, a terrible pest of some parts of 8. Africa. Its 
bite, harmless to man, is almost certain death to an ox, 
horse, or dog. 

Tsuang-ming, (soong-ming’,) an island of China, lyin 
off the entrance to the Yang-tse-Kiang, in N. Lat. 31 
88’, E. Lon. 120° 54’. Length, 40 m.; breadth, 10 m. 

Tsusima, (s00-0e’mah,) an island of Japan,in the Strait 
of Corea; N. Lat. 349 40, E. Lon. 129° 30. Ext. 45 m. 
long, by 12 m. broad. 

Tuam, ((i’dm,) a manuf. city of Ireland, co. and 18 m. 
N. of the town of Galway. It is the seat of an arch- 


bishopric. Pop. 10,000. 
Ta’ariks. ankay See BERBERS. 
Tube, (tũb.) [From L. tubus.) A hollow cylinder, either 


of wood or metal, used for the conveyance of fluida, Ac. 
Also, a vessel of animal bodies or plants, which conveys 
a fluid or other substance. — ( Bot.) The narrow hollow 
part of a monopetalous corolla, by which it is fixed to 
the receptacle. 

Tuber, (tūb'ùr.) [L.,a swelling.) (Bot.) A roundish 
underground succulent stem, covered with buds, from 
which new plants or tubers are produced; as the potato. 
A receptacle of vegetable food. 

Tabercles, (tūb'ŭr-kle.) ([L. tuberculum, a small 
swelling.) (Med.) Little tumors which suppurate and 
discharge pus. — ( Bot.) Any small warty excrescence. 

Tubercule, ((ib’iir-kil.) (Same deriv.) (Bot.) A root 
consisting of tubers. 

Tabe’-rose, (-rdz.) (Bot.) See POLYANTHES. 

Tuberous, (tüb'ür-ŭs.) ( Bot.) Consisting of roundish 

fleshy bodies, or tubers; as the roots of artichokes and 
tatoes. 
bingen, (loo'bing-gen,) a manuf. town of 8. Ger- 

many, kingdom of Wtirtemberg, on the Neckar, 59 m. 

N.W. of Strasburg. It has a celebrated university. Pop. 


10,000. 

Tabular Bridge, ((ib’ii-ldr.) (Civ. Engin.) A bridge 
formed by a great tube or hollow beam, through the 
centre of which a railroad or roadway passes. The 
first iron bridge of this kind was that designed by Robt. 
Stephenson for carrying the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway over the Menai Straits. It was commenced 
August 10, 1847, and was finished March 18, 1850. One 
of the most celebrated is the Victoria tubular bridge over 
the river St. Lawrence, in E.Canada. It consists of one 
tube 6,592 feet, or nearly two miles in length; the 
whole bridge being 9,145 feet long. It is 60 feet over 
the water; has 24 openings, of which the centre one is 
$82 feet wide, and each of the others 242, The tube is 
19 feet high at the centre, 16 feet wide; and contains 
9,044 tons of wrought iron, with 1,540,000 rivets. Its 
surface for painting is equal to 32 acres. It is supported 
on 24 piers; the two central ones being 18 feet wide, 
aad the remaining 22, 15 feet, and altogether, with the 
abutments, containing 2,713,095 cubic feet of masonry. 
Their strength was required to be enormous, since the 
ice accumulated during a Canadian winter, on 2,000 m. 
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through them, and a large portion of it dash against 
them. This ice exerts an almost incalculable pressure, 
and is often piled up tothe height of 40 or 50 feet where 
there is no obstruction — one vast mass sliding up on 
another. 

Tubulibranchiata, ((u'hwl--brdng-ke-a'tah.) ( Zol.) 
Ap O. of gasteropodous mollusks, comprehending those 
which have the shell in the form of a more or leas ir- 
regular tube in which the branchis are lodged. 

Tuaek’er, in W. Virginia, a N.E. co.; area, 360 sq. m. ; 
C. St. George. 

Tuckerman, Hexry THeopore, (tük'ür-mdn,) an 
American author and art-critic, B. in Boston, 1813. His 
pp. works are, The talian Sketch-book; Artist Life, or 
—— of American Painters; and Book of the Artists. 

. USGS. 

Tueuman, or San MIGcret pe TrcumanN, (too-koo- 
mahkn’,) a flourishing city of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, C. of a dept. of same name, in 8. Lat. 26° 49’, W. 
Lon. 64° 36’. This place witnessed the assembling of 
the ftrst Argentine Congress in 1816. Pop. of dept. 
108,904; of city, 12,000. 

Tudor, (tu‘dcr,) the dynastic name of an English ro 
race of Welsh origin, springing from Sir Owen Tudor, 
who married the Princees Katherine of France, widow 
of Henry V. Henry VII. was the first monarch of the 
line, which terminated with Queen Elizabeth, after oo 
cupying the throne of England for 120 years — (1185- 

). 

Tudor Style. (Arch.) See ARCHITECTURE. 

Tuesday, (tiiz'd,) the third day of the week; answer- 
ing to the dies Martis of the Romans; but dedicated by 
the Saxons to Tuisco. 

Tafa, ((u'’fah,) or Turr. (Geol.) A rock composed of 
smal) particles of stone, which issued in the shape of 
dust from a volcano; or as mud, that ie, dust mingled 
with steam. In volcanic countries there are strata of 
T., some of which had been originally thrown into the 
sea. and contain marine organic remains; others have 
been penetrated by water, holding calcareous matter in 
solution, by which the tufaceous particles have been 
bound together into a hard mass susceptible of a good 
polish. T. frequently alternate with beds of basalt aad 
trachyte. 

Tuft, (tift.) [From Fr. toufe.) (Bot.) A head of flowers, 
each crowning a partial stem, and blending into one 
thick circular maas. 

Tagendband, (The,) (too’gend-boond.) (Ger., ‘union 
of virtue.’| (Ger. Hist.) A national association estab- 
lished in Prussia, in 1807, after the Peace of Tilsit. It 
was designed to improve the tone of the popular mind 
and manners, and had much influence in furthering the 
German Liberation War of 1812. 

Tula, or Toula, (too'lah,) a city of Russia in Europe, 
C. of a govt. of same name, at the junction of the Upa 
and Tulitza, 106 m. 8. of Moscow. The govt. arms fac- 
tory is located here. Pop. 58,140. 

Tula-metal. [From 7wqa,in Russia.) (Mefall.) An 
alloy of silver, copper, and lead. 

Tulare, (tu-ldar’,) in California, a 8.E. co., intersected 
by the Sierra Nevada and Coast Range; area, 12,000 sQ. 
m.; C. Visalia. 

Tulipa, (tu'le-pah.) [L.) (Bot.) A well-known genus 
of plants, O. Liliaceæ, distinguished by the erect posi- 
tion of the anthers, and by having the stigma sessile on 
the ovary. 7. Gesneriana, the Tulip of gardens, has 
been a favorite object of the florist’s care for three 
centuries. Gesner, who first made it known by a bo- 
tanical description and figure, saw it in a. D. 1559 af 
Augsburg, the seeds having been brought from the Le- 
vant. It was at that time known in Italy under the 
name of tulipa, given to it on account of its resemblin 
a turban, “tulbent.” In the middle of the seventeen 
century, Tulips became the object of a trade such as is 
not to be met with again in the history of ——— 
and by which their price rose above that of the m 
precious metals. It is a mistake, however, to suppose 
that the high prices paid for bulbs, amounting in eome 
instances to 2.500 and even 4,600 florins, represented the 
estimated value of « root, since these large sums often 
changed hands without any transfer of property. Bulbs 
were bought and sold without being seen, without even 
being in existence. In fact, they were the subject of a 
speculation not unlike that of gold in this country. 
The tulip however was, and still is, extensively culti- 
vated, there being many hundreds of named varieties. 

'Tu‘lip-tree. (Bot.) See LIRIODENDRON. 

Tulip-wood. (Bot.) See CUPANIA. 

: Tulle, (tool,) a manuf. city of France, C. of dept. Cor- 
réze, on the Corrèze, 45 m. S.E. of Limoges. The print 
of lace known as Tulle, is largely fabricated here. Pop. 
13,073. 


in length, of lakes and mighty rivers, must pass, Tullius Servius, (tūl'le-ŭs stir’ve-tis.) The 6th be- 
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gendary king of Rome, the son ofa slave in the house 
of Tarquinius Priscus, and made king on his death by 
the arte of his queen Tanaquil. The old stories ascribed 
to him reforms so important, as to be equivalent toa 
new constitution, the formation of a general Latin con- 
federacy, and the extension of the boundaries of the city 
so as to include all the 7 hills within its walls. When 
the younger Tarquin, his son-in-law, seized on the 
throne, S. was put to death, his own daughter Tullia 
abetting the murder. 

Tullus, HosTILIUS, (til/liis ————— The 3d legen- 
dary king of Rome, who was as warlike as his prede- 
cessor Numa was peaceful. He conquered the Albans, 
and destroyed their city. The famous combat of the 
Horatii and Curiatii took place during one of his wars. 

Tambril, ((im’bril.) [From Fr. tombereau, adung-cart.] 
( Mil.) A two-wheeled covered cart used for the conveyance 
ofammunition, &c., forthe service of troops in the field. 

Tumor, (tu’miir.) [L., aswelling.] (Med.) The mor- 
bid enlargement of a particular part; without being 
caused by inflammation. 

Tumulus, (fu’mu-lis,) pl. Tumut. (Archeol.) See 
BARROW. 

Tun, (tin.) [rors A.8.tunne.] (Camb.) A measure of 
capacity for liquids. The nog ish 7.contains two pipes, 
or four hogsheads, or 252 gallons. — Com.) See Ton. 

Tunbridge, (tin’brij,) a town of England, co. Kent, 
on the Tun, 28 m. S.W. of London. Pop. 13,710. 

Tunbridge Wells, a town and fashionable spa of 
England, co. Kent, 6 m. 8. of Tunbridge. Pop. 24,748. 

Tune, (tin.) [From Gr. tonas, a note of the reine 
(Mus.) A short airor melody; ora series of musi 
notes in some particular measure; or a union of two or 
more or series to be sung or played in concert. 

Tung’sten, ((iingz'tén.) (Chem.) A metallic element 
scarcely known in the pure state, but it appears to be 
very hard and infusible, and of an iron gray color. Sp. 

.17 to18; at. weight 92; Symbol W.(from Wolfram.) 
The only compound which needs to mentioned is 
the triozidenf T.(WO 3). This isa lemon-yellow powder 
of sp. gr. 5°27. It unites with bases to form salts called 

Of these, the sodium salt or tungstate of soda 
is of some importance as a mordant in dyeing and calico 
printing, and it has also been prepared for rendering 
textile fabrics uninflam mable. 

Tunguragua, (tiing-gu-rah'gwaw,) in S. America, 
repub. of Ecuador, a volcanic peak of the Andes, 8. Lat. 
1° 29’, W. Lon. 79° 20. Altitude, 16,424 ft. 

Tanguses, (tiing-gu’sez.) (Ethnol.) A nomadic race of 
Tartar stock, occupying nearly the entire S.E. portion 
ef Siberia, bet. the Yenesei and 
the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Tunic, (tu’nik. rom L. tu- 
nica.] —— very ancient 
garment which may be seen in 
the sculptures and paintings of fi 
early pt. It wasin constant f0 
use by the Greeks, and ultimatel ; 
worn by the Romans of bot 
sexes under the toga and next to 
the skin. It was worn in Eng- 
land (Fig. 651), in a variety of 
forms and lengths, until the end 
of the 15th cent. 

Tunica, (tu'ne-kah,) in Missis- 
sippi, r N.W. co., ranea oy a 
river of same nume; area, 8q. A 
m.; C. Austin. Fig. 651. 

Tunicata (tu’ne-ka'tah.) (Zodl.) SAXON TUNIC. 

See ASCIDIANS. 

Tuning, (tiin'ing.) (Mus.) The art or operation of so 
adjusting the several sounds ofa musical instrument 
as to complete as nearly as possible a correct scale; 
also the causing two or more instruments to harmonize 
with one another so as to enable them to be as es on 
in concert.— 7.-FORK, a steel two-pronged implement 
with a handle, used in striking the key-note to deter- 
mine the pitch of a voice or musical instrument. 

Tunis, (ti‘nis,) a regency of N. Africa, Barbary States, 
and formerly subject to Turkey, lies bet. N. Lat, 33°- 
37°, E. Lon. 99-119, and is bounded S.E. by Tripoli, 8S. 
and W. Algeria, and N. and E. the Mediterranean. Area, 
50,000 sq. m. May 12th, 1881, France assumed a pro- 
tectorate, and 7. is now essentially a colony of France. 
The chief productions are wheat, barley, oil, wool, wax, 
tallow, and a variety of fruits. The mountains near 
Tunis abound in silver, copper, and lead. In the woods 
and mountains are lions, ostriches, monkeys, roebucks, 
hares, pheasants, partridges, and other sorts of birds 
and beasts. The inhabitants are a mixture of Moors, 
Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Christians, merchants and 
slaves; and they carry on a great trade in linen and 
woollen cloth, Morocco leather, gold-dust, lead, horses, 
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oil, soap, and ostrich eggs and feathers. The estab- 
lished religion is Mohammedanism. Anciently, PZ. 
formed the central and major part of the Carthaginiam 
power, and after passing under the Roman sway, be- 
came afterwards subjected to the Vandals and to the Os- 
liphs, from the latter of whom it was taken by the Em- 
eror Charles V. in 1537 and held by him till 1570. Pop- 
2,500,000. — Tunis, an important fortified commercial 
city, C.of above State, is situated on the W. side of the 
ony ee gulf of same name, in N. Lat. 36° 48’, E. Lon. 
10° 16’ 2”. The Mohammedans have here, besides 
numerous mosques, nine colleges for students, and & 
great number of smaller schools. It has also considera- 
ble manufs. of silks and woollen stuffs, and 13 m. to the 
N.E. is the site of the anc. city of Carthage. a 
125,000. — The Bay or Guur or 7. is a large inlet of the- 
Mediterranean, entered bet. Capes Bon and Farina, 
where itis 45 m. wide. Its coast-line is over 120 m. 


Tunkers, (tiingk’iirz,) or DUNKERS. (Eccl. Hist.) A 


religious sect established at Schwartzenau in 1708, and’ 
deriving their name from the German word tunken, to 
dip, on account of their being a denomination of Ger- 
man Baptists. They are also called Tumblers an® 
Brethren. Emigrating to America bet. the years 1719— 
1729, they have since settled principally in the U- 
States, where their chief location is at Snow Hill, im 
Franklin co., Penna, 


Tunnel, (tan’n'l.) [From Fr. tonnelle, a little ton. 


(Civ. Engin.) A subterranean opening or passage cut- 
through a hill, or under a river, town, &c., to carry @ 
line of road. canal, or railway ina direct and even 

course. The greatest 7. are Mt. Cenis (p. 614) and 
St. Gothard, connecting Germany with Italy; this is 
2 m. longer than the Mt. Cenis. Its total length being 
26 m., — — its subsidiary tunnels, with 64 bridges. 
Its total cost, abt. $58,000,000; elevation above sea level, 
abt. 3,700 ft. The Hoosic T., intersecting the Hoosic: 
range of mountains, in Massachusetts, | Prsten the 
Deerfield and Hoosic rivers, is nearly 5 m. long, an® 
the longest in the U. States. This 7. presented at the 
outset extraordinary difficulties to be encountered aud 
surmounted; and it was not until Dec., 1868, that there 
seemed any promise of success. At that date a contract 

was entered into, to finish the tunnel first begun in 1852, 
with Messrs. Walter and Francis Shanly, Canadian en- 
gineers of eminence, who commenced upon the work im 
the following March, and who were to receive for com-- 
pleting the work $4,594,268, making its entire cost 

about nine million of dollars. After early failures to 
tunnel the mountain by means of machinery, the 

work was for a long time carried on by means of 
hand-drills and gunpowder. At length a new drill, in- 

vented by Mr. Chas. Burleigh of Fitchburg, Mass., was» 
tried and adopted. It consists of a simple cylinder an& 
piston worked by air compressed by enormous forcing~ 




















TUNNEL ON THE SHORES OF LAKE WALLENSTADT, 
(SWITZERLAND.) 


wereusedin the blasting operations in the harder part». 
of the rock; also dualine, a much less dangerous sub- 
stance than nitro-glycerine. The 7. has 3 shafts, —* 
central one of which is 1,034 feet in depth. Fig. 
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wepresents a — located T. on the railway 
goute bet. Zurich and Coire, Switzerland, being the finast 


æf a succession of five which carry the line of rails alon 
Sho shores of Lake Wallenstadt, and which are pierc 
with apertures on the lake-side — affording maguificent 
wiews of the surrounding scenery. 

Funny, (tin'ne.) [Fr. thon.) (Zodl.) See ScomBRIDA. 

Wanstall, (¢dn’std/,) a manuf. town of England, co. 
Stafford, 4 m. N.E. of Newcastle-under-Lyme. Pop. 
‘27,795. 

Tuolumne, (tu-o-lim’ne,) in California, a N.central co.; 
@rea, 2,000 sq. m.; C. Sonora. 

Wa pelo-tree, (tu’pe-lo.) ( Bot.) See Nyasa. 

Warantan, itu-ra'ne-dn.) (PhAtbl.) One of the three 
great families of languages, forming two grand divi- 
gions, viz., the Northern, comprising the Tungusic, Mon- 
‘golian, Turkish, Finnish, and moiedic; and the 

ern, including the Tamulic, Taic, Bhotija, and 


Malaic. 

‘Warban, (tirbdn.) (From Pers. turband.} A head- 
dress worn by most Oriental nations. It is of very 
warious forms, but generally consists of a piece of flue 
efoth or linen wound round a cap, which is red or 

n, roundish on the top, and quilted with cotton. 

rbine, (tũrbin.) [From L. turbo, a top.) ( Hydraul.) 
Aa horizontal water-wheel with a vertical axis, receiv- 
ng and discharging water in all directions round that 
axis. It isdriveu partly by the weight of waterand partly 
the impulse, and has a certain velocity of maximum 
ect, bearing a ratio to the fall of water, which depends 
æn the construction of the turbine, and which is, in 

_ qgeneral, about half the velocity at which the turbine 
would revolve if unloaded. The maximum theoretical 
«ficiency of every well-designed turbine differs from 
@nity only by the amount due to the velocity requisite 
@o discharge the water; the available efficiency is vari- 
wusiy stated, but may be held to range from 0°66 to 
@8. Turbines are easily adapted both to high and to 
Gow falls, and are specially well suited for high falls 
with small supplices of water; they have also the ad- 
wantage of being capable of working drowned, or wholly 
Wem mersed inthe water of the tail-race. The Externally 
Supplied Vane T., or Porter Waler- Wheel of Thomson, is 
mrepresented in plan by Fig. 653. A is a cylindrical 
water-chamber, supplied 
By a large pipe or pipes 
@rom the pentstock.BBBB 
ewarved guide-blades, so 
Placed as to cause the 
water, in moving from 
@he circumference to the 
«entre of the chamber, to 
@orm a vortex or whirl- 

1. These blades are 
movable about pivots at 
«CCC, so as to adjust the 
<penings between them 
Sor the passage of water. 
Ð the wheel, with vanes 
weand its circumference, 
Rd a large orifice, or pair 
ef orifices in its centre, 
Mor the discharge of the 
‘water into the tail-race. 
“Whe vanes, at their outer ends, are in the directions of 
wadii of the wheel, so as to be acted on perpendicu- 
@ariy by the whirlpool; but towards their inner ends 
‘hey are curved backward in such direction that the 
~water, when delivered from them into the central dis- 
eeharze-orifices, has no rotatory motion. The best velo- 
«ity for the periphery of this wheel is that due to one- 
@alf of the fall; and for a given fall, it is much less 
Chan the best velocity for other classes of turbines. 
“hia is a considerable practical advantage. Another 
advantage is the ease with which, by means of the mov- 
ghle guide-blades,the expenditure of water is adjusted 
to the work to be performed. 

‘Warcbhinide. (tiir-bin’e-de.) (Zo.) The Top-shell fam., 
exmprising gasteropodous mollusks which have the 
shell turbinated and the operculum very small. The 
shell is brilliant pearly when the epidermis is removed. 

Tarbot, (tiribdt.) (Zodl.) See PLEURONECTIDZ. 

TWarbut, (toorboot,) a city of Persia, p. Khorassan, 60 m. 
8. of Meshed. Pop. 18.000. 

Furco, (tirko.) (Mil.) A soldier belonging to one of 
a class of regiments of light infantry in the French ser- 
vice, native of Algeria, and wearing the Arab costume. 
They wore employed in the late Franco-German war. 

Wureoman, ((iuirko-mdn.) (Geog.) A native or inhab. 
ef Turkestan, Central Asia. 

Murdidere, (tiir'de-de.) (Zodl.) The Thrushes, an exten- 
sive fam. of insessorial birds, found in nearly every part 

, ef tho world; the several species being adapted to al- 





Fig. 653. 
VORTEX WATER- WHEEL. 
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most every climate. They generally frequent the fields 
and tures for their 
food, which usually con- 
sists of soft anima! and 
vegetable substances, as 
berries and other fruits, 
worms, and snails. Some 
species are remarkable 
for their power and va- 
riety of song, and others 
for their powers of imi- 
tation. Their nests are 
generally constructed 
on the branches of trees, 
and most of the species 
lay from 4 to 6 eggs. 
They have the beak arcuated and compressed, but its 
point is not hooked. Their habits are in general soli- 
tary; but the majority, however, are gregarious dur 
ing the winter. The females of all the Thrush kind, 
though somewhat iess brilliant, are very similar in 
plumage to the males. The well-known Red-breasted 
hrush or Common Robin, Turdus migratorius (Fig. 654 
is one of the loudest and most delightful songsters of N. 
America. It comes to the temperate districts early in 
the spring, and remains late in the autumn. Some re- 
main through the whole winter even in New England, 
but keep in the thick swamps and on the sunny sides 
of woods. The Wrens, genus Regulus, are very small 
birds, olive-green above, and whitish beneath, The 
Water Ouzels, genus Hydrobata, frequent mountain 
streams, into which they walk or dive, and move about 
in search of aquatic insects and other small animals, 
which constitute their food. 

Turenne, HENRI DE LA TOUR D'AUVERGNE, VICOMTE Da, 
(too-rdn’,) an illustrious French military commander, B. 
at Sedan, 1611, was a grandson of William “ the Silent,” 
Prince of Orange, and belonged to the Protestant faith. 
He early embraced the profession, and served under his 
uncles, the Princes Maurice and Henry Frederick of 
Nassau, against the Spaniards. In 1635, as marechal- 
de-camp in the French service, he defended Mentz, and 
later took Landrecies, and aided in the capture of Turin, 
1640. Three years later he became a marshal of France, 
and second in command to the great Condé in Germany. 
He greatly contributed to the victory of Nordlinge 
1645, and eae tae the Bavarians to sue for peace. T. 
retired into Holland during the War of the Fronde, and 
in 1650, taking up arms in favor of the Prince de Condé, 
was defeated at Rethel. In 1652, appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the royal army, he twice defeated 
Condé and the Spaniards at Paris, and again at Arras 
in 1654, and at the Dunes in 1658. Jn 1668 he hecame 
a Roman Catholic, and conquered several provs. of Hol- 
Jand in 1672. Two years afterwards he defeated the 
Imperialists, and ravaged the Palatinate under circum- 
stances of odious cruelty. He was killed by a chance 
cannon-shot while reconnoitring the ground for an in- 
tended battle against Montecuculi, the Imperial com- 
mander, July 27, 1675. 

Turf, (tirf,) (The.) [A.8.] (Sports.) The distinctive 
name given in modern phraseology to the sport of horse- 
racing. 

Turgot, Anne ROBERT JACQUES, (for-go’,) an eminent 
French statesman and political economist, B. in Paris, 
1727 ; D. 1781. 

Turin, (too-rén’,) (It. ToRINo,] a handsome and prosper- 
ous city of Italy, and former C. of the Sardinian dom., 
and, for some time, of the kingdom of Italy, on the Po, 
80 m. 8.W. of Milan. Its public buildings are numerous 
and attractive, and it is the seat of various important 
manufe. Pop. 212,614. 

Turkestan, (tirk-cs-tahn’,) or Turkistan, [“ Land 
of the Turks,”] a vast region of W. Centra) Asia, form- 
ing two grand divisions, of which Western T., or Inde- 
pendent Tartary, lying bet. N. Lat. 36-559, E. Lon. 52-89°, 
comprehends the respective khanats of Bokhara Kho- 
kan, Khiva, Khoondooz, and Kafiristan; Eastern T. (or 
Upper Tartary) belongs to the Chinese empire, and is 
divided into the two provs. of Thian-shan-pe-loo, and 
Thian-shan-nan-loo. Total area, estim. at 750,000 aq. m. 
T. is b. N. by the Kirghis Country and Siberia, E. by 
Mongolia, 8. by Thibet, the Punjab, Afghanistan, and 
Persia, and W. by the Caspian Sea. The Beloor and 
Little Altai Mts. separate E. from W. Turkestan. Ao 
cording to the statements of Mr. Shaw, an English 
traveller who visited the conntry recently, the interior 
of T. is—excepting in the W. and N., where the great 
deserts of Khivaand Kizilkoom occupy the greater 
of the surface -— very fertile and well cultivated. t 
ern T. contains the cities of Khiva, Balkh, Khoondoos, 
Bokhara, Samarcand, and Tashkend; in Western 7. are 
Yarkand, Cashgar, and Khotan. Mohammedaniam is 





Fig. 654. 
RED-BREASTED THRUSH. 
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the ruling religion. Western 7., since 1864, has become 
pominally independent of China, owing to a successful 
revolt carried out by one Yakoub Bey, a supposed de- 
scendant of Genghis Khan. Pop. estim. at 25,000,000. 
Turkey, (tür'ke,) or THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, compre- 
hends all the countriea which are under the real (or 
nominal) authority of the Sultan or Padishah. They 
‘consist in Europe of the 7 provs. called Roumelia, 
Thessaly, Bulgaria, Albania, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
Boenia, and Croatia, together with Moldavia and Wal. 
lachia (see DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES). These provs. 
are subdivided into eyalets or govts., excepting the 
rincipalities Servia and Montenegro, which are semi- 
ndep. states under the so-called protectorate of the 
Sultan. European 7T., embraced within the limits of 
N. Lat. 39° 20’, E. Lon. 15° 40’-30°, is b. N. by the 
Austrian and Russian empires, E. by the Black Sea, S. 
by Greece and the Archipelago, and W. by the Adriatic 
Sea and Dalmatia. In Asia the Turkish dominions, sit- 
uated bet. N. Lat. 30-42°, E. Lon. 26°-48°, consist of the 
provs. of Anatolia or Asia Minor, Roum, Caramania, 
Adana, Marash, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, 
Irak-Araby, and Syria, including Palestine ; along with 
the Arabian eyalets of Yemen and El-Héjaz. The 
boundaries of this Asiatic portion of the Ottoman em- 
pire are very irregular. Roumania (or the provs. be- 
yond the Dunube), the Asiatic portions, and the Afri- 
can — Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis,— being treated of else- 
where in this work in their proper place, this article is 
accordingly confined geographically and sectionally to 
Turkey in Europe alone, or, in other words, Turkey 
Proper. The mountain-system of 7. concentrates in 
the Balkan chain, extending W. from the Black Sea, 
and forming a natural barrier bet. Servia and Bulgaria 
on the N., and Roumelia on the S. The pp. character- 
istics of the surface are the great central plateau which 
extends N. of the Balkan northward as far as the Rus- 
sian frontier; the fertile basins of Roumelia and Thes- 
saly, and the valleys of Albania, Bosnia, and Herzego- 
vina. The chief river is the Danube. The principal 
lakes are those of Ochrida, Yanina, and Scutari; and 
of the islands of the Mgean Archipelago the most 
noteworthy are Rhodes, Cyprus, Cos, Tenedos, Lemnos, 
Mitylene, Scio,and Patmos. The coast-line of 7. along 
the Euxine and a great part of the Adriatic is bold and 
rocky, and presents few bays or inlets of any size. 
The coasts of the Archipelago, however, are indented 
on the European side, by the gulfa of Salonica, Seros, 
and Contessa. The soil of T. is very generally of a fer- 
tile character, but, owing to various causes, little pro- 
gress has, comparatively speaking, been made in agri- 
eulture. The chief crops are maize, rice, cotton, rye, 
barley, and millet. Timber of good size and in various 
kinds is very abundant, and fruits and flowers are 
found in excellence and plenty. The culture of roses 
is largely carried on in several districts. The mineral 
products are iron in plenty, lead blended with silver, 
copper, sulphur, salt, alum, but no coal. Turkish man- 
ufactures are unimportant and almost entirely domes- 
tic, consisting of woollen and cotton stuffs, shawls, 
leather, and firearms. Printing- and dyeing-works, 
with distilleries of inferior brandy, also engage a great 
part of the pop. The latter is composed of quite a 
motley assortment of races, nationalities, and creeds. 
Ottomans or Turks proper compose 38 per cent. of the 
entire inhab. The Slavic and Roumarm populations 
come next in importance, then the Arabs; the remain- 
ipg peoples consist of Moors, Druses, Kurds, Tartars, 
Albanians, Circassians, Syrians, Armenians, snd Greeks, 
besides Jews and Gipsies. Islamism of the sect of 
Omar is the prevailing form of religion, based upon 
the Koran. The Christian faith obtains chiefly among 
the Slaves, Roumans, Armenians, and Greeks. Educa- 
tion is very backward, and philosophy, literature, and 
the arts are but little attended to; law and theolo 
comprising the bulk of intellectual cultivation. The 
chief cities are, in Europe: Constantinople (the C.), 
Adrianople, Salonika, Serayevo, Gallipoli, Philippop- 
olis, and Sophia. In Asia: Smyrna, Damascus, Bey- 
rout, Brusa, Erzeroum, Aleppo, Bagdad, and Jeru- 
salem. — The Turkish government is that of a des- 
potism based upon and modified by the precepts of 
the Mohammedan faith as laid down in the sacred 
books of the Prophet: the Koran, and the Multeka. 
The executive and legislative authority are exercised 
wnder the supreme control of the Sultan by two great 
dignitaries of state—the Grand Vizier (or Prime Min- 
ister) in secular affairs; the Sheth-ul-Islam (or head of 
the Church) in those ecclesiastical. The council of 
ministers, known as the Divan and formed of 9 depts., 
is presided over by the former. Various important re- 
forms have been effected in the civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military administration of the empire of late years; 
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and other reforms are promised in reference to civil 
polity, development of education, encouragement to 
trade, and reorganization of the army and navy. be- 
sides an improved system of internal communication. 
In July, 1869, the army was reorganized on the follow- 
ing bases: Nizam, or active standing army, 150,000. 
men; Reserves (first class), 60,000; Redif, or second 
class reserves, 192,000; troops for home defence and 
garrison duty, 300,000; total, 702,000. The navy, in 
1871, consisted of 19 iron-clads, 123 guns; 27 screw- 
steamers, 645 guns; 9 corvettes and 13 dispatch-boa 

820 guns; 12 gunboats, 28 guns; and 36 transports o 

52 guns: total, 115 vessels (under steam), mounting 
1,668 guns. There were also, independently of the above, 
63 sailing-ships, aggregating 522 guns. In 1869 the 
railroads in operation were confined to 3 lines only, em- 
bracing 182m. Other lines are, however, in course of 
completion which will add 1,260 m. to the above state- 
ment. In Asia Minor, there are 145 m. in operation.— 
The Ottoman empire arose upon the ruins of the old 
Greek empire, early in the 15th cent., and in 1453 Con- 
stantinople, after its capture by Mohammed 1I., was 
made its metropolis. At the accession of Mohammed 
IV. in 1648, the Turkish empire was at its zenith of 
power. The seeds of internal corruption, however, had 
been sown so deeply as to be ineradicable, and its decay 
became gradual but sure. In 1774, a large slice of ter- 
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ritory, and the right of navigation of the Euxine, were 
ceded to Russia, and in 1821 Greece became worpen 
dent. In 1854-56 occurred the Crimean War, which 


checked Russia for the time. Pop.: direct possessions 
in Europe, 10,510,000; protected provinces, 5,927,510; 
in Asia, 16,463,000; total, 32,900,510. In 1877, Russia 
declared war against T., which terminated in 1878, by 
T. paying a large war indemnity and the partial dis- 
memberment of the empire. 7. retains in Europe 
60,000 aq. m. of territory and 6,000,000 of pop. 


— A bird of the fam. Phasianide. The 
urkey, Me 


Wild leagris galloparo, of the U. States, is 
the origin of all the domestic varieties of turkeys of 
both hemispheres, is well known for the delicacy of its 
flesh as an article of food, and is supposed to have been 
so called from the belief that it was a native of Turkey. 
It is abt. 48 inches long, the stretch of wings abt. 60 
inches. The prevailing color is copper-bronze with 
copper and green reflections. The male averages 15 to 
18 pounds’ weight, and the female about 9 pounds, 
although the former, in some cases, attains 30 to 40 
pounds. It is rare on the Atlantic coast, but is stiil 
common in the regions farther west. The Ocellated 
Turkey, M. ocellata, of Central America, is exceedingly 
beautiful, the plumage exhibiting the most brilliant 
and varied metallic reflections; and the tail and tail- 
coverts are ornamented with four series of large ocel- 
lated spots. 


Turkey-buszard. (Zodl.) See VULTURIDA. 
Tarmeric. 
Turmeric Pa 


(Bot.) See Curcuma. 

r. (Chem.) A test-paper, made by im- 
mersing unsized paper in tincture of turmeric. It is 
used as a test for alkalies, which changes its yellow color 
to reddish-brown, as do also their carbonates and phos- 
phates, some of the alkaloids, and boracic acid. 


Turn, (tuirn.) [From Fr. tourner, to round om ( Mus.) 


A grace marked thus —, indicating that the note 
above it, one degree higher, must be struck before it 
shortly, then passed quickly through the note itself and 
turned from the note a degree below into the note itself 
over which the mark is placed. 


Turner, Joseph WILLIAM MALLARD, (turnur,) one of 


the most eminent landscape-painters of the English 
school, B. in London in 1776, became a Royal Academi- 
cian in 1820. D.in 1851, bequeathing to the nation a 
number of his finest works, now to be seen in the 
“Turner Room " of the National Gallery, London. | 

.) (Afech.) A very ingenious and 
useful art; in which a great variety of articles are 
manufactured, by cutting or fashioning them while 
they revolve upon an axis or line, which generally re- 
mains immovable. Every solid substance in nature 
may be submitted to this process, and accordingly we 
have articles turned in the metals, in wood, in pottery, 
in stone, in ivory, &c. The simplest process of turning 
is that of the potter; who, in the first stage of forming 
his ware, sticks a piece of soft clay upon a wheel, or 
flat table, while it revolves horizontally; and in this 
state of rotation, he fashions it with the greatest facility 
into vessels of every description. But in most opera- 
tions of the art the revolving body is cut or shaved by 
applying a chisel, or other suitable tool, to its surface, 
while in motion; which requires firmness in the action 
or axis of rotation, and also that of the tool itself should 
be steadily supported. The instrument or apparatus for 
these purposes is called a lathe. The art of 7. is most 
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extensively applicable in all the mechanic arts; for the 
hardest metals,and the most ponderous articles, as well 
as the softest wood and the most delicate pivots in a 
watch, can be fashioned by the 7.-lathe. 


Turnip, tiir’nip.) [Etymol. uncertain. ] =e" The 
Brassica essa,a well-known ly biennial 
plant, O. Brassicaceæ. The change it has undergone by 


cultivation is no less remarkable than that of the Cab- 
bage; but in this instance it is the root which has been 
transformed from a comparatively hard woody sub- 
stance into the large fleshy bulb, which constitutes one 
of our most nutritious vegetables. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans were well acquainted with the Turnip; 
and, in the fifteenth century, we find it had become 
known to the Flemings, and formed one of their prin- 
cipal crops. The Turnip forms an ingredient in broths, 
soups, and stews ; it is likewise cut into various figures 
for gurnishing. In spring, when the plant is pushing 
up for flower, the points of the shoots are dressed as 
greens, and are acknowledged to be valuable as an an- 
tiscorbutic. 

Turn’-out. Same as STRIEE, 7. v. 

Turnpikes, (tirn’pikz.) e name se in Eng- 
land to the toll-gates on the public roads, the ancient 
gate being a mere pole or pike. The turnpike roads 
are formed under acts of parliament, and managed by 
commissioners, trustees, and Surveyors, 

Turnsole, (tirn’-sdl.) (Zoöl.) See CROZOPHORA. 

Turnstone, (tŭrn'stăn.) (Zoöl.) See HÆMATOPODIDÆ. 

Turn-table, (tirn’ta-bl.) (Mech.) A circular surface, 
resembling a table, with rails crossing it, sustained by 
rollers, and movable on a certain pivot, used for switch- 
ing railroad-cars, trucks, &c., from one line of rails to 
another. 

Turpentine, (tir’pén-tin.) [From Gr. terebinthos. 
ama A transparent resinous substance, proc 
from different species of the pine and fir. The best 
sort comes from N. America. e method of obtaining 
it is by making a series of incisions in the bark of the 
tree, from which the turpentine exudes, and falls down 
into receptacles prepared to receive it. English T. is 
from the Bcotch fr: enice 7., which is more thin and 

aromatic, is derived from the pinus lariz ; and the com- 

mon American 7. comes from the pinus is. The 

Oil of T., obtained by distillation from the viscid resin, 

is a volatile spirit of the composition (CHio); sp. gr. 

abt. 0°86; boiling-point abt. 338°, It is a colorless mo- 
bile liquid, of a peculiar strong odor, insoluble in water, 
and much used as a solvent for many gums and resins. 
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rounded masses. It is destitute of lustre, but suscepti» 
ble of a high polish, and is much used in jewel.y; 
and contrasts well with diamonds and pearis set in 
gold. -It consists chiefly of hydrated alumina; and its 
color is probably due to the oxides of copper and iron. 

Tuscany, (tis’kdn-e.) [It. Toscana.) a country and for- 
mer sovereign grand-duchy of Central Italy, lying bet. 
N. Lat. 42° 20’-44° 10’, E. Lon. 10° 15’-12° 20’, and b, N. 
by Lucca and Modena, E. by the Marches and Umbria, 
8. by the Romagna, and W. by the Mediterranean. It 
is divided into the 7 provs. of Arezzo, Pisa, Florence, 
Grosseto, Leghorn, Lucca, and Siena. Area, 8,374 sq. m. 
On the N.E. it is intersected by the Apennines, and it 
has the Arno for its pp. river. C. Florence. — T., the 
anc. Etruria and Tyrrhenia, became in the Middle Ages 
a duchy and fief of Lombardy, and afterwards passed 
under the rule of the Medici (q. v.). Later, it was made 
into an independent State governed by a grand-duke of 
the cadet branch of the imperial house of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine. Pop. 2,135,323. 

Tuscarawas, (tis-kah-rah'wiis,) in Ohio, an E. co., 
drained by a river of seme name; area, 520 sq. m.; C. 
New Philadelphia. 

Tuscaroras, (tiis-kah-ro'rahz.) (Ethnol.) AN. Amer. 
Indian tribe, formerly peopling the country about the 
Tar and Neuse rivers in N. Carolina. In 1711 they en- 
tered into war with the whites, and, being defeated, 
removed to the State of New York, where they entered 
the Iroquois Confederacy, and became allies of the Eng- 
lish during the Revolutionary War. Some few families 
of them still exist, in a comparatively civilized state. 

Tusci, (tis’ke.) (Anc. Hist.) The appellation under 
which the Etrurians, or anc. Tuscans, were known to 
the early Romags. 

Tuscola, (tiis-ko'lah,) in Michigan, an E. co., washed by 
Saginaw Bag > area, 825 sq. m.; C. Vassar. 

Tusk, (iŭsk.) [From A. 8. tusc.) (Zoil.) The lon 
pointed tooth which distinguishes certain animals, Pa 4 
as the wild boar, for instance. 

— (tiis-se-la’go.) The Coltsfoot, a genus of 
plants, O. Aster . farfare is a common, and in 
many places a troublesome weed, the existence of which 
indicates a clayey soil. To this gen. also belongs the 
Butter Bur, T. petasites. 

Tutenag, (tii/(én-dg,) or Packronc. (Metall.) A me- 
tallic compound brought from China, called also Chi- 
nese copper, or white copper. It consists of copper, 
zinc, and nickel. Zinc is sometimes called by this 
name in India. 


Turret, (tiir’rit.) [From W.twr,atower.) (Arch.) A | Tutti, (toot’te,) or Tur’ro. [It.,from L. totus, the whole.) 


small tower surmount- 
ing a larger tower, or 
placed at the angle of a 
church TE: 655), or 
other edifice. 
Tur'ret-ship. (Nav.) 
A vessel of war, iron- 
plated, and whose arma- 
ment is placed in two Å 
or more rotary iron tur- 
rets, worked by steam 
or by hand-winches. 
Tuarritellida, (tir-re- 
tél’le-de.) (Zovl.) The 
Wentle-trap fam.; em- 
bracing gasteropodous 
mollusks which have 
the shell tubular or spi- 
ral,and the upper part 
partitioned off. 
Turtle, (tirtl.) oe 
A. S. tortel.] (Zovt.) See 
T&STUDINATA. 
Tur’'tle-dove, (-diiv.) 
(Zoöl.) See CoLuMBIDA. 
Tuscaloosa, (tùs-kah- 
loo’sah,) in Alabama, a 
N.W. central co.; area, 
1,620 sq. m. 
— À town, ©. of above 
co., 125 miles N.W. of 
Montgomery. A 
Tuscan Order, ((i*- 5 
kän.) (Arch.) One of the ; 
five classic orders, being 
a Roman modification 
of the Doric style, with 
unfluted columns, and 
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without triglyphs. Itis Fig. 655. — TURRET. 
che simplest of the or- (Beverley, Engiand, i4th cent.) 
ers. 
Turquoise, (tiir’koiz.) (Min.) A mineral of a beau- 


tiful sky-blue color; occurring in thin layers, or in 





(Mus.) A direction for all to play in full concert. 

Tatty, (tit'te.) (Chem.) The impure oxide of zinc, 
collected from the chimneys of smelting-furnaces. 

Tuyeére, (twe-Gr’.) [Fr.] (Metall.) In blast-furnaces, 
a conical aperture for the reception of tapering pipes 
for introducing the blast. 

Tver, (twdr,) or TWER, a city of European Russia, C. of 
a govt. of same name, at the junction of the Tverza and 
Volga rivers, 100 miles N.W. of Moscow. Pop. of govt. 
1,521,577 ; of city, 29,896. 

Twankay, ((win'ka.) (Com.) The most inferior de 
scription of green tea. 

Tweed, (twéd,) a considerable and picturesque river of 
the S. of Scotland, having its source in the co. Peebles, 
and after a N.E. flow of 95 m., emptying into the Ger- 
man Ocean at Berwick.—(Manuf.) A light twilled 
woollen fabric used as a material for men’s dress. 

Twelfth, (twilft:.) [From A. 8. twelfta. ( Mus.) An 
interval embracing an octave and a fifth.— T. Nigar. 
(Calendar.) See EPIPHANY. 

Twelve Tables, (Laws or tHe,) (ta’blz.) (Rom. Hist.) 
Celebrated laws, framed at Rome by the Decemvirs, 
A. U. G. 303. They were originally ten, but two more 
were soon added. 


Twentieth, (fwén’te-cth.) [From A. 8. twentigtha.] 


(Mus.) An interval which includes two octaves and a 
sixth. 


Twen’ty-fours, (-f6rz.) (Printing.) Among printers, 


a sheet of paper which, when printed, folds in 24 leaves 
or 48 pages : — abbreviated 24mo. 

Twickenham, (twik’ndm,) a town of England, ca 
Middlesex, on the Thames, 12 m. W.of London. Pope's 
villa and grave are here. Pop. 10,535, 

Twilight, (wilit) or Dawn. [A. S. tweon-leoth.) (Ast. 
The faint light diffused through the lower portion o 
the atmosphere by the reflection of the sun’s rays from 
the higher portion of the atmosphere, after that body 
has set below, or before it has risen above the horizon. 
The morning T. begins, and the evening 7. ends, when 
the sun is about 18 degrees below the horizon. At the 
poles, where there are six months day and six months 
night, the T. continues about two months; so that a 
great part of the half year’s night is iliuminated. 
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Twill, (tuM) [From Scot. tweel.) A kind of woollen 
or cotton cloth, woven in such a manner as to present 
a ribbed surface. 

Twin-leaf. (Bvl.) See Jerrensomia. 

Twins, (The,) (twins.) (Ast.) See GEMINI. 

Two'ply, (-pii.) (Manuf.) Woven into a double thick- 
ness, by two sets of thread of the warp and weft respec- 
tively : — said of a species of carpeting. 

Two Sicilies, (sts’e-icez,) (KINGDOM OF THE.) See ITALY 
and NAPLES. 

Tycho Brahe, (ti‘ko-.) See BRAHE. 

Tybee Island, (ti’be,) on a bay of same name, at the 
mouth of Savannah River, Georgia; N. Lat. 32°, W. Lon. 
80° 52’. 

Tycoon, (ti-koon’.) [Jap.] The title borne by the chief 
of the executive guvt. of Japan, prior to the year 1868. 
He was next in rank to the Mikado. 

Tyler, (ti/lir.) (Fr. ¢atlleur.) An officer belonging to 
a lodge of Freemasons, who is placed on guard at the door 
of the council-chamber with a drawn sword in his hand. 

ler, Joux, an American statesman, and 10th Presi- 
nt of the U. States, was B. in Charles City co., Va., in 
1790. In 1816 he entered Congress as a Republican of 
the Virginia school; in 1825 became governor of Vir- 
nia, and two years afterwards s. John Randolph of 
noke as U.8.senator. He opposed the tariff bill of 
1828, as well as al] measures of internal improvement; 
and was the sole opponent in the Senate of the “ Force 
Bill ” of 1833, passed against the nullifiers of 8. Carolina. 
In the same year he was reélected to the Senate, and 
supported Henry Clay's resolution of censure upon the 
President for the removal of the public deposits from 
the U. 8. Bank. Later, 7. became a member of the 
Whig party, and was elected to the Vice-Presidency of 
the Republic in 1840; and, in April of the following year, 
succeeded ez officio to the Presidential chair by the 
death of Gen. Harrison. During his tenure of office he 
twice vetoed national bank-bills passed by Congress ; 
garona with the Whigs; concluded the Ashburton 
ty with England (1843); and, allying himself again 
with the Democrats, accomplished the annexation of 
Texas, March 1, 1845. He acted, in Feb., 1861, as presi- 
dent of the Peace Convention which met in Washington, 
and entered the Confederate Congress in the following 
month. D. 1862. 
Tyler, in Tezas, an E. co.; area, 1,850 sq. m.; C. Wood- 
ville—In West Virginia, a N. county, b. on Ohio; area, 
sq. m.; O. Middlebourne. 
mpan, (tim‘pdn.) [From Gt. tympanon, a drum.) 
Printing.) A part of a printing-press, consisting of a 
me covered with parchment; on which the blank 
sheets are put in order to be laid on the form to be im- 
pressed. 
Tym num, (tim’pah-niim.) [Same deriv.] (Anat.) 
AR.—(Arch.) The triangular s in a pedi- 
ment enclosed by the cornice of its inclined sides, and 
the horizontal fillet of the corona; it is often decorated 
with sculpture. 
Tympanitis, (tim-pdn'e-tis,) or TYM'PANY. (Same 
iv.) (Med.) A disease called also Drum belly; and 
consisting in an elastic distention of the abdomen, 
arising from a morbid collection of gas in the intestines. 
When caused by air secreted in the abdominal cavity it 
is generally fatal. 
me, (tin) an important river of the N. of England, 
ving its rise in the W. part of co. Northumberland, 
and, after an E. course of 80 m. falling into the North 
Sea bet. the towns of North and South Shields. 
Tyndall, Jons. An English physicist, b. 1820, bə- 
came a teacher of physics, and made extended origi- 
nal researches on glacial action, radia:ion, acoustics, 
etc. His discoveries were many and important, his 
works were clearly written and very popular, while he 
was brilliant asa lecturer and experimenter. D. 1894. 
Type, (p.) (From Gr. typos.) ( Theol.) A sign or sym- 
; a figure of something to come; as, the paschal 
lamb was a T. of Christ. To the word in this sense is 
opposed antitype: Christ, therefore, is the antitype. 
— (Nat. Hist.) T. ie applied to that variety in a species, 
or species in a genus, or genus in a family, which pre- 
sents an assemblage of points most characteristic of the 
species, genus, or family respectively. — ( Printing.) The 
name given to the stamps or dies which impress the let- 
ters on the paper in printing. Printers, in early times, 
made the letters which they used, but in process of time 
the necessity for a division of labor created the distinct 
business of type-founding. The type-metal is a compound 
of ‘cad and antimony, with a large proportion of tin. 
The antimony gives hardness and sharpness of edge to 
the composition, while the tin gives tonghness and te- 
nacity, and removes the brittleness which antimony 
eames when used in a large proportion without tin. 
The proper proportions of these metals are regulated 
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by the size of the type, a greater quantity of antimony 
being employed for small letters. A complete assort- 
ment of types is called a Font, which may be regulated 
to any extent. Every type-founder has a scale show- 
ing the proportional quantity of each letter required 
for a font; and a peculiar scale is required fur every 
language. For the English language, the following is 
à type-founder’s scale for the small letters of a font of 
types of a particular size and weight: 


a 8,500 | h 6,400 | o 8,000 | v 1,200 
b 1,600 | i 8,000 | p 1,700 | w 2,000 
c 3,000 1 400 | q 500 | x 400 
d 4,400 800 | r 6,200 | y 2,000 
e 12,000 | 1 4,000 | 8 8,000 | 3 200 
f 2,500 | m 3,000 | t 9,000 

g 1,700 | n 8,000 | u 8,400 


Beginning with the largest, the subjoined specimens 
— the various sizes of type commonly used on book- 
wor 


Great Primer. English. 


Pica. Small Pica. Long Primer. 
Bourgeois. Brevier. Minion. Nonpereil. 
Agate. Pearl. Diamond. Britiiast, 


Emerald is a type now little used, and which in size is 

between Minion and Nonpareil. 

Setting Machines. The first machine of 
this character was patented in England in 1822. There 
were two others 20 years afterward. Not until recently 
however, have factory machines been invented 
and the prejudice against them removed. They are 
now coming into wide eMployment. Various methods 
are adopted in these for composing and distribution 
the moat interesting form of machine being those that 
— the types as wanted, to be remelted when done 
with. 
Type-Writer. A machine for producing written or 

nted characters on paper without the use of a pen. 

any such machines, worked by means of a keyboard, 
are now in use, and type-written manuscript is coming 
largely into use, the typewriting operator being an 
almost indispensable necessity in modern offices. 

Typhoid Fever, (foid) [From Gr. typhos, and 

idos, form.] (Med.) A disease which so much resem- 
bles in its main features that of typhus (gq. v.) that 
until very recently the two were generally regarded as 
but different stages of the same affection. There a 
pears good reason, however, for believing them to be 
essentially distinct disorders. 7. F, usually commences 
more insidiously and more gradually than typhus; . 
the sufferer is less dull and stupid, but more anxious, 
and during the delirium decidedly more active, and even 
vivacious. Diarrhoea is almost always present in T. F, 
(often accompanied with hemorrhage), very rarely in 
typhus. In the former the eruption consists of rose- 
colored spots, thinly scattered, and often entirely ab- 
sent. T. F.is most common in youth, and rarely at- 
tacks persons after forty; while typhus may occur at 
any age, and the former does not reach its height for 
a week later than the latter. The general treatment 
required in both cases ie almoet alike. 

Typhus, (#/is.) (Gr. typhos, stupor arising from 
fever.] (Med.) A species of continued fever character- 
ized by great debility, a tendency in the fluids to pu- 
trefaction, and the ordinary symptoms of fever. It 
chiefly attacks those who have been weakened by any 
previous debilitating cause, or who are confined in un- 
wholesome or damp situations. It assumes various 
forms, as low fever, putrid fever, nervous fever, jail 
fever, &c. When nausea and bilious vomiting prevail, 
it constitutes what is termed bilious fever. T. com- 
mences with extraordinary muscular and nervous de- 
bility, great depression of spirits, flying pains, sighing. 
a frequent, small, hard, and fluttering pulse, a fou! and 
brown tongue, impaired taste. As the disease pro- 
gresses, the debility is increased; the mouth becomee 
very foul and the breath fetid; the evacuations are ex- 
tremely offensive and rapidly putrefy. The speech then 
becomes inarticulate, muttering, and delirious; there ie 
a tendency to bleeding from the nose, mouth, and bow- 
els; livid spots appear on the surface, hiccough comes 
on, the hands and feet become cold, and death super 
venes. In this climate it may last three weels or a 
month; in hot countries, eight or ten days. If it does 
not terminate fatally, the symptoms begin to be favore- 
ble about the twelfth or fourteenth day. It is conte 
gious, or infectious, and often epidemic. 
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——— Fever, (tip/tk.) ( Med.) A fever preceding the 
r osis of a particular type; — opposed to erratic 
ever. 
pography, (ti-pdg’rah-fe.) [From Gr. ty an 
— ——— dolizeation} The art of PRINT- 


ING, q. v. 

Typolite, — [From Gr. typos, and lithos, a 
score) (Pal.) A stone or fossil bearing imprinted 
upon its surface figures of certain plants or animals. 

r, (teer,) or Ty. (Scand. Myth.) The Mars of the 
orse pantheon, son of Odin, and patron of vikings and 
warriors. 

Tyrant, (tf'rdat.) (From Gr. tyrannos, literally, a mas- 
ter.) One who exercises arbitrary or excessive power. 
A monarch or other ruler who by injustice or cruel 

anishment, or the ‘emand of unreasonable services, 
— burdens and hardships on those under his con- 
trol, which law does not authorize, and which are re- 
ugnant to the dictates of humanity.— The word T., 
n its original signification, merely meant an absolute 
ruler; but the frequent abuse of the office led to a dif- 
ferent application of the word. 

Tyre, (fir.) [Heb. Teor; L. Tyrus; Ar. Shor.) (Anc. 
Geog.) The greatest commercial city of antiquity, in 
Phoenicia, near Sidon, chiefly celebrated for its splendid 
dyes, especially of scarlet and purple. The earliest no- 
tices of it occur in the Old Testament; and in those 
times it was besieged by the greatest powers in the 
world, for many years at a time, before it fell. A new 
city was built on an island near the shore, which waa 
taken and destroyed by Alexander the Great after a 
siege of more than half a year, B. c. 332, and it nover 
recovered ita former importance. T. was taken from 
the Saracens by the Crusaders, after a siege of five 
months and a half, June 20,1123. Saladin sought in 
vain to retake it in 1187. The prosperity of 7. was not 
finally destroyed until the conquest of Syria by the 
Turks in 1616. At present it is a poor town, called Sur, 
or Soor, with a pop. of about 3,000. It occupies the E. 
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side of what was formerly the island, 1 mile long, and 
1}¢ m. from the shore, thus enclosing two so-called har- 
bors separated by Alexander's causeway, which is now 
a broad isthmus. 

rol, (te-rol’,) a p.of Austria, lying bet. N. Lat. 45° 

0’-47° 46’, E. Lon. 9° 35’-13°, and b. N. by Bavaria, 
from which country it is separated by the Bavarian 
Alps; E. by Austria Proper, Carinthia, and Venetia; 
and 8.and W.by Lombardy and Switzerland. Area, 
10,689 sq. m. The 7. is the most mountainous of Eu- 
ropean countries, being wholly intersected by the 
Rhetian and partly so by the Lepontine and Norie 
ranges of Alps. Withio its limits are found the head- 
waters of the Drave and Adige, which streams fertilize 
its valleys. The chief agricultural products are the 
cereals, hops, tobacco hemp, flax, and fruits. The T. 
is politically divided into the 4 circles of Innspruck, 
Bregenz, Trent, and Brixen, and is governed by ita own 
national diet holding its sittings at Innspruck, the cap. 
The people are a brave and hardy race, intensely patri- 
otic, and devotedly loyal to the Austrian monarchy, of 
which it became a component part during the 13th cent. 
The 7., which includes the territory called the Vorarl- 
berg, has a pop. of 885,406. 

Tyrolese, (tir-o-leez’.) (Geog.) A native or inhab. of 
the Tyrol; also, plurally, the people of that country. 
Adjectively, it is employed to denote that which is pe 
culiar to the country or its people; as, the Tyrolcse hat. 

Tyrone, (te-76n',)a N. co. of Ireland, p. Ulster, b. E. by 

ugh Neagh, and W. by the co. Donegal. Area, 1,260 
sq.m. Surface diversified; soil fertile. C. Omagh. Pop. 
215,688. 

Tyrrel, (tir’r'l,) in N. Carolina, an E. co.; area, 320 eq. 
m.; C. Columbia. 

Tyrteeus, ((irte'is.) A poet sent as a leader to the 

partans in the Messenian War by the Athenians, in 
compliance with the oracle. His martial odes were so 
inspiri ng, that he secured them the victory. 

Tzar, (sar.) See Czar. 
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U the 21st letter and 5th vowel of the English alpha- 
9 bet, is commonly pronounced like eu, shortened 
d blended, and with a greater extension of the 
lower lip. Sometimes it is sounded acutely as in brute ; 
at others, when preceded by ¢, it has a sumewhat ob- 
scure sound, as in venture (pron. v‘n’chtir). In some 
words, as in full, puss, &c., the sound of U is that of the 
Italian u, or French ou, but shortened. Occasionally 
it is articulated like a double o0, as in true; while, in 
the beginning of many words, such as unity, unison, &c., 
it has the sound of yoo. It is short in such words as 
rub, rum, and lung in others, as in June. U often forms 
an interchange with a, e, i, and o, and is but seldom 
used ag an abbreviation; standing, however, for urbis 
in the letters A.U.C., Anno Urbis Omdite (in the year 
from the preted of Rome); and for United in the let- 
ters U. S. (United States.) 
Ubeda, (00-ba’dah,) or Uvepa, a town of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, 26 m. N.E. of Jaen. Pop. 14,000. 
Ubiquitarians, (y00-bik-we-tu’rednz.) (From L. 
ubique, everywhere.] (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Lutherans 
who sprung up in Germany about the year 1590; and 
maintained that the body of Jesus Christ is (ubique) 
omuipresent, or in every place at the same time, and 
consequently in the Eucharist. 


Udder, (ilir.) (From A. S. uder.) (Zoðl.) The bag- | 


like gland peculiar to cows and other female mammals, 
for the secretion of the milk wherewith thoy suckle 
their young. 

Uddevalla, (00d-vdVlah,) a seaport and manuf. town 
of Sweden, p. of Gothenburg, on a commodious ba 
of the Cattegat, 45 m. N. of Gothenburg. Pop. 5,000. 

Udine, (00’de-na,) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Venetia, 
on the La Roja canal, 40 m. N.W. of Trieste. Pop. 26,116. 

Udom’eter. [From L. wius, wet, and Gr. metron, men- 
sure.) Same as RAIN-GAUGE, q. v. 

Uhlan, or ULay, (00'lahn.) [From Turk. oylin, a young 
fellow.) Originally, one of a body of militia-men among 
the Tartar races. Specifically, a light cavalry trooper 
in the Austrian, German, and Russian armies, consti- 
tuting an arm of the service synonymous with the 
lancer regiments of the French and English. 

Uhiand, Joann Lupwia, (00’laAnt,) one of the mont 
eminent of German lyric poets, B. at Tubingen, 1787 ; 
D. 1862. His principal poetical work is entitled Ancient 
High and Low Dutch Popular Songs. 

Uhrich, Jaan Jacques ALEXIS, (00-rik’,) a French gen- 


eral, B. at Phalsbourg, 1 became commander of a 
division in 1855, and served with distinction in the 
Crimean War, and in the campaign in Italy in 1859. 
After retiring from the service in 1867, he applied, after 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, for 
the command of Strasburg, which city he bravely de. 
fended during its siege and bombardment, surrendering 
only at the Inst extremity, Sept. 26. 

Ukase, (ii/kdz.) In Russia, a proclamation, or tmperial | 
order published. 

Ukraine, (krdn,) (The.) (Slav, a frontier.) A 
region of Little Russia, consisting of the modern govts. 
of Poltawa, Kiev, Kharkoff, and Tchernigoff, and noted 
for its extensive plains, on which browse immense herds 
of horses and cattle. The name or ginang Senora that 
frontier territory which lay between the Don and Dnie- 
per rivers, N. ofthe Cossack country, and which became 
altogether Russianized after the partition of Poland. 

Uladislaus. See VLADISLas. 

Uleer, (wl’sur.) (Lat. vo) (Med.) A purulent solu- 
tion of continuity, in any of the soft parts of the body, 
attended with a secretion of pus, or some kind of dis- 
charge. Ulcers arise from a variety of causes, the im- 
mediate cause, however, being usually perverted nutri- 
tion; the formative cells losing thoir plastic power. 
They are variously denominated ; as jfistulous, gangrem- 
ous, cancerous, scrofulous, carious, &c. The treatment 
consists in removing, by appropriate means, the inter- 
nal and the local causes which keep up the ulceration, 
and in exciting the vessels of the part, where necessary, 
by appropriate bandaging, &c. 

Cleaborg, (00'le-ah-bérg,) a seaport of Russia in Eu- 
rope, grand-duchy of Finland, on the Ulea, near its 
embouchure into the gulf of Bothnia, 70 m. 8.E. of 
Tornea. Pop. 7,645. 

Ulema, (0-la’mah,) or OuLEMA. [Turk.] A body of 
learned men, being the administrators of the various 
powers centred in the person of the Sultan of Turkey, 
and presided over by the Grand Mufti. It consists of 
three descriptions of persons: the Jmaums, who are 
ministers of religion; the Autis, whu are expounders 
of the law; and the Cadis, who are administrators of 
ustice. 

vios (i'léks.) (Bot) The Furze, a gen. of prickly 
shrubs, O. Fubaceæ, distinguished by their two-parted 
calyx bearing two minute bracts at the base, and their 
turgid and few-seeded legume. 
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Ulage, (illij.) (Com.) In gauging casks of liquor, 
the term given to the quantity found deficient. 

Ullo’a, Don ANTONIO, (ool-lo’ah,) an eminent Spanish 
mathematician, B. at Seville, 1716. In 1735 he became 
the companion: of La Condamine, Godin, and other 
French scientists to S. America, to measure a degree of 
the meridian at the equator. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed Spanish governor of Louisiana,and Minister of 
marine. U., who was one of the founders of the Obser- 
vatory at Cadiz, did much for the development of the arts 
and the improvement of domestic manufs. in his native 
country. His chief published work is entitled An Histori- 
cal Account of the Voyage to South America (1748). D. 1795. 

Ullswater, or ULLESWATER, (ŭlz'waw-tūr,) a pictu- 
resque English lake, situated between the cos. Cumber- 
aes | and Westmoreland, and near the great mountain 
of Helvellyn, at its S.W. end. Itis9 m. long, with an 
average width of 1 m. 

Ullucus, (ul-loo’kiis.) A gen. of plants belonging to 
the Basellacexz, a 
small order in the 
alliance Ficoidales. 
Ulluco and Melloca 
are native names for 
Ullucus tuberosus, 
(Figure 656,) the 
best-kuown species, 
which is a fleshy Pe- 
ruvian herb, with a 
stem throwing out 
thread-like branches, 
which when they en- 
ter the earth pro- 
duce edible tubers. 
The plant is exten- 
sively cultivated for 
these tubers in the 
Andes of Peru and 
Bolivia, under the 
name of Oca-quina. 
They are about the size of a hazel-nut, waxy, and of a 
yellow color. When the failure of the potato was 
dreaded, this plant was oneof the substitutes proposed ; 
but the tubers proved far less agreeable than might 
have been supposed from the demand for them in South 
America, where they are used by the Indians in the 
preparation of Chuna, a starchy substance obtained by 
alternately freezing and steeping them. 

Ulm, (00lm,) a strongly fortified manuf. city of Germany, 
kingdom of Wiirtemberg, on the Danube, at the foot 
of the Suabian Alps, 46 m. 8.E. of Stuttgart. This city, 
among other picturesque remains of antiquity, pos- 
sesses a Magnificent cathedral. Pop. 24,739. 

Ulmacere, (itl-ma'se-e.) [From L. ulmus, an elm- 
tree.) (Bot.) The 
Elms, a small O. of 
plants, all. Rham- 
nales, consisting 
of trees or shrubs, 
with rough alter- 
Date leaves, fur- 
nished with stip- 
ules, and small 

reen or brown 
owers in loose 

clusters or cymes. 
They have a small 
calyx-like often 
irregular perianth, 
definite stamens, 
and a free ovary, 
either one or two- — = 
celled, but always Fig. O0i.-- WYCH ELM, 
with two styles or stigmas. The gen. Ulmus consists of 
lofty trees distinguished in March and April by their 
purplish-brown flowers, which, though small, are so 
numerous as to tinge the whole tree; in April by their 
green membranous leaf-like seed-vessels; and all the 
summer by their harsh serrated pointed simple leaves, 
which are unequal at the base. Much difference of 
opinion exists among botanists as to which of the Elms 
should be considered species, and which varieties. The 
White Elm, U. Americana, and the Slippery or Red Elm, 
U. fulva, are American species, while the English Elm, 
U. campestris, aud the Scotch or Wych Elm, U. mon- 
tana (Fig. 657), are natives of Europe. Before we had 
books to potis out to us the garden operations for each 
month, the budding of the Elm was a matter for the 
gardener to note warily ; for, as say the old rhymes:— 

“When the Elmen leaf is as big as a farding, 

Tis time to sow kidney-beans in the Dg. 

When the Elmen leaf is as big as a penny, 

You must sow kidney- beans if you alm to have any.” 





Fg. 656. — ULLUCUS TUBEROSUS. 
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So the farmer derived a lesson from the Elm-leaf, as 
, thus :— 
‘t When the Elmen leaf is as big as a mouse’s ear, 
Then to sow barley never fear. 
When the Elmen leaf is as big as an ox's eye, 
Then say I, High boys, high!"’ 

Ulmus, (il’/mis.) [L.] Soa, See ULMACEA. 

Ulna, (til'nah.) [L., the elbow.] (Anat.) The larger bone 
of the fore-arm, reaching from the elbow to the wrist; 
it is large at its upper extremity, and grows gradually 
smaller towards the wrist. Its chief use seems to be tọ 
support and regulate the motions of the radius. 

Ulpianus, Domirivs, (il-pe-a’niis,) a celebrated Roman 
lawyer of the 3d cent. A. D. 

Ulster, (iil’stir,) the northernmost of the 4 provs. into 
which Ireland is divided, is b. N. and W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, E. by the North Channel and Irish Sea, and 8. 
by Leinster and Connaught. Area, 8,550 sq. m. Its 
coasts are indented by extensive inlets of the sea, chief 
of which are Donegal and Dundrum bays, and Loughs 
Foyle, Strangford, and Belfast. This p., divided into the 
9 cos. of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Down, Fer- 
managh, Londonderry, Monaghan,and Tyrone, possesses 
the most flourishing class of people in Ireland, and it 
is the seat of the great Irish linen manufacture. Pop. 
1,830,398, 

Ulster, in New Fork, an E.S.E. co., b. W. by the Hud- 


son; area, 1,150 a m.: C. Kingston. 
Ultima, (iil'te-ma 2 [L., last.) (Gram.) The final syl- 
lable of a word. — U. Ratio, [L.] The final reason, ar- 


ment, or resource. 

Ultimate (iil’te-mdt) Analysis, [From L. ultimus, 
furthest.) (Chem.) The determination of the quantities 
of the elementary constituents of a compound body. 

Ultimatum, (il-te-ma’tiim.) [From L. ultimus, the 
ael: In modern diplomacy, the final conditions offered 
for the settlement of a dispute; or the basis of a treaty 
between two governments. The word is also used for 
any final proposition or condition. 

Ultimo, (ŭl'te-mo.) [L.] The last month before the 
— — one : — abbrev. ult., or ulto. 

Ultra, (@l’trah.) [L., beyond.) (Pol.) A prefix to cer- 
tain words, to denote those members of a party who 
carry their notions to excess, In 1793, those persons in 
France were called ultra -revolutionists who demanded 
much more than the constitution they adopted allowed. 
When the Bourbons returned to France, 1815, the words 
ultra-royalists and ultra-liberals were much used, and 
have become common wherever political parties exist. 

Ultramarine, (il-trah-ma-reen’.) [From L. ultra, be- 
yond, and mare, the sea.) (Paint.) A sky-blue pigment, 
highly valued for the purity, delicacy, and permanency 
of its color. Its name is derived from being brought 
from beyond séa, that is to say, from Hindostan and 
Persia; and it was originally obtained only from the 
rare mineral lapis lazuli. But excellent U. can now be 
prepared artificially, with silicate of alumina, silicate 
of soda, and sulphuret of sodium ; its color being due te 
the last reacting on the second. 

Ultramontane, (-mim'tdn.) [From L. ultra, beyond, 
and mons, montis, a mountain.) An epithet applied te 
countries which lie beyond the mountains ; thus France, 
with regard to Italy, is an ultramontane country. — 
(Eccl.) A term applied by writers on this side of the 
Alps to the doctrines of that party in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church which assigns the greatest weight to the 
papal prerogatives. 

Ulva, (ŭlvah.) (Bot.) A genus of Algm, the species of 
which are mostly marine and very widely diffused. The 
most familiar species is probably U. lactuca, which, from 
its being frequently attached to oysters, is called Oyster 
Green. It is sometimes eaten like the true Laver, under 
the name of Green Laver. 

Ulysses, (u-lis’seez.) {L.; Gr. Opysseus.] (Her. Hist. 
The great Greek hero, son of Laertes, and king o 
Ithaca. He was, according to the Iliad and Odyssey 
(the latter of which is the story of his wanderings in 
seturning from Troy), the most astute of all the Greek 
and his achievements at Troy most materially assist 
the success of the expedition. His adventures during 
his long wanderings were numberless, but he at length 
reached his home, and delivered his wife Penelope from 
the importunities of her suitors. 

Uma, (00'mch.) ——— Myth.) A goddess, wife of the 
deity Siva, worshipped in many parts of India under 
various names. 

Umatilla, (00-mah-tillah,) in Oregon, a N.E. co., skirted 
by Washington Ter. ; C. Umatilla. 

Umbel, (am’bdl.) [From L. umbella, a little shade.) 
(Bot.) An inflorescence in which the stalks radiate 
from a common point, and the expansion of the flowers 
is centripetal. 

Umbellales, (-b¢l'la-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants 
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sub-class í 
mydeous polypetalous fluwers, solitary large seeds, and 
a small embryo lying in a large quantity of albumen. 

Umbellifverse. (Bot.) See APIAcEs. 

Umber, (um’bir.) (From Umbria, in Italy, where it 
was first found.) (Puint.) A pigment which is of an 
olive-brown color in its raw state, and becomes much 
redder when burnt. It consists of an ochreous earth 
containing manganese, is durable, has good body, and 
is useful in oil and water-color painting. —(Zodl.) The 
Scopus umbretta, an African bird, fam. Ardetde, distin- 
guished by a compressed bill with sharp ridge, the tip 
of the upper mandible hooked, and the nostrils situated 
in a furrow which extends all the length of the bill. It 
is about the size of a crow, with umber-colored plumage, 
and the male has a large crest on the back of the head. 

Umbilical, (-bil/ik-dl.) [From L. umbilicus, the navel.) 

Anat.) A term for whatever pertains to the navel or 
MBILICUS (q. v.).—(Bot.) The U. Cord is a thread by 
which seeds are sometimes attached to their placenta. 

Umbilieate, (-bil’ekdt.) [Same deriv.) (Conch.) An 
epithet applied to a univalve shell in which the axis 
of the column is hollow; such a shell is aleo styled 
perforated. —( Bot.) An epithet applied to a leaf or 
other part of a plant which is round with a depression 
at the middle; also styled Peltate. 

Umbilicus, exes) (Anat.) The navel, a round 
cicatrix, about the median line of the abdomen. It is 
in the situation of an aperture, which, in the foetus, af- 
fords passage to the vessels of the umbilical cord. — The 

bilical Cord is a cord-like substance, which extends 
from the placenta to the J. of the foetus. It is com- 
posed of the amnion, an albuminous secretion called 
the Jelly of the Cord, cellular substance, an umbilical 
vein, and two umbilical arteries. The former conveys 
the blood from the placenta to the fostus — the latter 
return it. — ( Bot.) Same as HILUM, q. v. — (Conch.) The 
cavity in the middle of a univalve shell, and around 
which the latter convolutes. 

Umbo, (tm’bo.) (L.] The boss or protuberant part of 
a shield. — (Conch.) The point of a bivalve shell imme- 
diately above the hinge. 

Umbonate, (iim’bo-ndi.) [From L. umbo.) ( Bot.) Pre- 
senting a bossy protuberance, as the pileus of certain 
species of Agaricus. 

Umbra, (ŭm'brah.) [L., a shadow.) (Ast.) See ECLIPSE. 

Umbria, (iim’bre-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country of Italy, 
on the Adriatic, chiefly included in the former duchy 
of Spoleto. It was conquered by Rome in the begin- 
ning of the 3d century, B.C. 

Umpire, (tim’pir.) (From L. impar, odd.) (Law.) A 
third or odd person appointed to decide a case submitted 
to arbitration, when the referees in question are evenly 
balanced in their judgment. Also, in field-sports, a 
person selected to decide ag to who or what has wonina 
race, match, &c. 

Umritsar, (oomrit toor,) UMRITSIR, or AMRITSUR, a 
commercial city of the Punjab, in N.W. Hindostan, in 
the Baree Doab, 40 m. E. of Lahore, with which city it 
connects by railroad. Here is a holy temple, much re- 
sorted to by Sikh pilgrims. Pop. 120,000. 

Un, (ŭn.) (A. S.) (Philol.) A particle corresponding 
with the Latin prefix in, and giving to a word a priva- 
tive or negative signification. Unand in were formerly 
used indifferently for this purpose; but the tendency 
of modern usage is to prefer the use of in in some words, 
where un was before used. Un is prefixed generally to 
adjectives and participles, but sometimes also to verbs. 
As a general rule, terms of purely English origin are 
made negative by un; when from the Latin, by tn. 

Una Voce, (00'nah vo'cha.) [It.] Unanimously ; with 
one voice or consent. i 

Uncia, (ŭn’she-ah,) pl. UNnciæ. [L.] (Antig.) Among 
the Romans, an inch or the twelfth part of a foot; also, 
the twelfth part of the coin called as. 

Unciform, (iin‘se-form.) [From L. uncus, a hook, and 
Jorma, aform.| (Anat.) An epithet for the last bone 
of the second row of the carpus or wrist; so named 
from its hook-like process, which projects from the 
palm of the hand. 

Unction, (tingk’shtin.) [From L. unctio.] The anoint- 
ing with consecrated oil practised by the Jews in conse- 
erating kings and priests, and a uenge still followed at 
coronations.— Extreme U. ( Theol.) See EXTREME UNCTION. 

Un’der-clay, (-kla.) (Geog.) The clayey substratum 
usually underlying a coal-measure, 

Undergraduate, grea yer a0) ( Educ.) In academic 
parante, a student of a university, or member of an 

ncorporated college, who has completed his course of 
terms without taking his first degree. 

Under-lease, (-lés.) (Zaw.) An alienation by a tenant 
or a — his lease, with the reservation of a reversion 

mself. 
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Eangens, characterized by dichla- | Underset, (ŭn'dŭr-čt.) (Naut.) A current under the 


surface of a body of water, moving in opposition to the 
direction of the wind. 

Undershot-wheel, (iin'dir-shdt.) (Hydraul.) A 
wheel on which a series of flat wash-boards receive the 
im pulse of the water conveyed to the lowest part of the 
wheel byan inclined channel or sluice: — correlative te 
overshot-wheel. 

Undershrub, (-shrib.) (Bot.) A small-sized woody 
plant the tips of whose branches die annually. 

Underwriter, (-rit-ur.) (Com.) One who undersigns 
a policy of insurance on a ship or its cargo, at a certain 
rate per cent. called the premium, ; 

Undulation, (tin-du-la’shiin.) [From L. 
marked with waves.) A waving motion or vibration; 
as, the U. of water or air. The undulations of a fluid 
are propagated in concentric circles. — (Surg.) A certain 
motion of the matter of an abscess when pressed, which 
indicates its maturity or fitness for — 

Undulatory Theory, (tin'dw-la-to-re.) [Same deriv.] 
(Opt.) The theory according to which light is trans- 
mitted by the undulations of an elastic medium, sup- 
posed to pervade the universe. See Lionr. 

i Unguent, (ing’gwént.) [From L. unguens, anointing.] 
(Med.) A soft composition used as a topical remedy for 
sores. 

Unguiculate. (ing-gwik’yoo-ldi.) (Bot.) A term ex- 
claire applied to petals which have an unguis or 
stalk. 

Ungn — (ting’gwis.) [L., a claw.) (Bot.) The stalk of 
a peta 


Ungula, (ing’ ) [L, a hoof.) (Geom.) The sec- 
tion of a cylinder, cone, or other solid formed by revo- 
a eNi off by a plane passing obliquely through the 

ase. 

Unicapsular, (t-ne-kdp'su-ldr.) (From L. unus, one, 
and capsula, a chest.) (Bot.) Having one capsule te 
each flower. 

Unicorn, (a@’ne-kérn.) [From L. wnicornus ; unus, one, 
and cornu, a horn.) An animal with one horn. Accord- 
ing to an examination of the accounts given of the U. 
in ancient and modern times, the opinion of ite fabulous 
character, which has prevailed since the time of Buffon, 
does not seem to rest on a foundation absolutely certain. 
Ludovicus Romanus, the traveller, declares that he saw 
two unicorns alive in the temple of Mecca; some assert 
that the animal is yet to be found in Thibet, and it is 
stated by Von Zach that a beast of this description, the 
male of which hasa long and straight horn on the fore- 
head, is found in the district of the ancient Meroe. The 
animal termed a U. in our version of the Bible, is con- 
sidered to be the rhinoceros. — ( Her.) An imaginary 
animal, represented in the form of a horse with a single 
pointed horn issuing from its forehead. 

Uniform, (u/neform.) [From L. unus, and forma, 
shape.) (Mil, dc.) The regulation official dress pre- 
scribed to be worn by any military or other body of 
men enrolled, incorporated, and maintained by public 
authority and at the public cost. 

Uniformity, (-fdrm’e-te,) (Act of.) [Same deriv.] 
(Eng. Hist.) An Act of Parliament, passed in 1661, 
regulating the form of public prayers, administration 
of the sacraments, and other ceremonials of the Church 
of England. l 

Unigenitus, (wnejin’e-tis.) [L., only- begotten] 
(Eccl. Hist.) The name of a famous bull promulga 
by Pope Clement XI. in 1713, against the Jansenists, 
and so named from the words with which it opens: 
Unigenitus Det Filius. 

Unilateral, (-ld(‘tir-dl.) [From L. unus, and latus, 
side.) (Bot.) One-sided. 

Unilocular, (-Iók'u-ldr.) [From L. unus, one, and 
loculus, a compartment.) (Bot.) Seed-vessels not sepa- 
rated into cells. —(Conchology.) Shells not divided into 
chambers. 

Union, (u’ne-tin.) [From L. Lat. unio, unity.) (Pol.) 
A confederation or league entered into between states 
or countries; as, the American Union. Also, the act by 
which England and Scotland became incorporated into 
one kingdom, in 1707. The Legislative Union is a term 
applied to the political fusion of the kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in 1800. — ( Nav., dc.) The upper 
interior corner of a national ensign, as distinguished 
from the rest of the field, termed the fly. In the Ameri- 
can ensign, the U. is characterized by a blue field dot- 
ted with white stars properly corresponding in number 
to the States of the Union. The English U., commonly 
called the Untonjack, is a field on which are repre- 
sented in combination the respective crosses of Bt. 
George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, so as to emblemize 
the union of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. — ( Paint.) Symmetry, accord, and bar- 
mony between the several parts of a painting. — ( Surg.) 
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U. by the first intention signifies the process by which 
the opposite surfaces of recent wounds grow together, 
and unite without suppuration, when they are kept in 
contact with each other. 

Union, a county iu South Dakota —In Arkansas, a 
8. county; area, 1,000 square miles ; Capital, El Dorado. 
—In Georgia, a N. county; area, 400 sq. miles; Capital, 
Blairaville.—In JWinois, a S. county ; arra, 320 sq. miles; 
Capital, Jonesborough.—In Indiana, an E. county ; area, 
163 square miles; Capital, Liberty.—In Jowa, a 8.3.W. 
cocnty; area, 432 square miles, Capital, Alton.—In 
Kentucky, a N.W. county; area, 35u square miles; 
Capital, Morganfield —In Louisiana, a N. par.; area, 
hi square miles; Capital, Farmersville—In N. Caro- 

, & S. county; area, 600 square miles; Capital, Mon 
voe.—In New Jersey, an N.E. county; Capital, Elizabeth. 
AIu the same State, a town of Hudson county.—In 
Ohio, a W. central county; area, 445 square miles; 
Capital. Marysville.—In a N.E. county, adjoin- 
ing Idaho; Capital, La Grande.—In Pennsylvania, an KE, 
central county; area, 30V square miles; Capital, Lewis- 
burg.—In S. Carolina, a N. district ; area, 500 sq. miles; 
Oapital Unionville.—In Tennessee, a N.N.E. county; 
area, 230 sq. miles ; —— Maynard. 

Union League, (The,) (-leeg.) (Amer. Hist.) The 
name of a political organization formed during the 
Civil War in certain Northern cities, New York, Phila- 
delphia, &c., for affording pecuniary and other support 
for the maintenance of the National cause. 

Uniontown, in Pennsylvania, a borough, C. of Fayette 
co., 45 m. S.E. of Pittsburg. 

Unipersonal, (u-ne-plir’stin'dl.) (Gram.) A term 
app — a verb used in one person only, particularly 

e third. 

Unisexual, (-séks'yoo-dl.) [From L. unus, one, and 
sexus, sex.) (Bot.) A term applied to those flowers 
which have the stamens in one and the pistil in an- 
other, instead of having both in the same flower. 

Unison, (yoo'ne-etin.) [From L. unus, one, and sonus, a 
sound. (Mus.) A coincidence or agreement of sounds; 
proceeding from an equality in the number of vibra- 
tions made in a given time bya sonorous body. JU. 
consists in sameness of degree, or similarity in respect 
to gravity or acuteness ; and is applicable to any sound, 
whether of instruments or of the human organs, &c. 

Unit, (#’/nit.) (From L. unitas, oneness.) (Math.) Any 
known determinate quantity, by the constant repe- 
tition of which any other quantity of the same kind 
is measured.— Unit of power. (Mech.) In ateam- 
engines, the power required to raise 33,000 Ibs. per foot 
per minute. — U. of work, the measure of any amount 
of work calculated at the rate of pressure of one pound 
per foot, such pressure operating in the direction in 
which the space is described. 

Unitarians, (yoo-ne-ta’re-dnz.) [Same deriv.] (Ecel. 
Hist.) A religious sect who reject Trinitarian doctrines, 
and ascribe divinity to one great and Supreme Being — 
God the Father only. They profess to derive their views 
from the Scriptures, and to make the latter the ultimate 
arbiter in all religious questions; and they assert that, 
interpreted according to the settled laws of language, 
the nniform testimony of the sacred writings is, that 
the Holy Spirit has no personal existence distinct from 
the Father, and that the Son is also a derived and de- 
pendent being. The early U. were respectively known 
as Sabellians, Arians, and Socintans, after the names of 
their teachers, and suffered many persecutions at dif- 
ferent times. Unitarianism in the U. States dates from 
1787, when a schism occurred in the Episcopal Church 
of New England. The denomination has now in the 
American Republic about 400 societies and 450 minis- 
ters in the States, two Divinity schools (une at Cam- 
bridge, and the other at Meadville, Pa.), a college at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, besides a preponderating social, 
intellectual, and moral influence over Harvard: two 
weekly religious papers, two monthly magazines, a 
publishing house in Boston, which issues abt. 20,000 
vols. of books a year; a leading interest in many chari- 
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ties and philanthropic associations; and it supports a]- 


number of home missionaries, and has two in India. 

United Breth’ren. (cl. Hist.) See Moravians. 

United Breth’ren in Christ. (Eccl. Iist.) A re- 
ligious sect of Protestants, holding Arminian tenets, 
founded among the Germans in Pennsylvania abt. 1760. 
They profess baptism, and open communion, and hold 
themselves entirely aloof from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. Their preachers are established on the itinerant 
plan, and have churches in most of the States and Ter- 
ritories as well as in Canada. In 1894 the sect had 
4,097 churches, and 215,718 members. 

Unit’ed States of America, (The,)a federal re- 
public of N. America, occupying the entire central 
portion of that continent, b. E. and W. by the Atlantic 
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and Pacific oceans respectively, bet. N. Lat. 24° 30-490, 
W. Lon. 50°-124° 30’, b. N. and N.E. by British America, 
and S. by the Gulf and Republic of Mexico. Its maxi- 
mum length from Cape Cod on the E.to Cape Mendocino 
on the W., is estim. at 3,000 m.; and its breadth, taken 
from Pembina on the N.to the embouchure of the Rio 
Grande on the 8., at 1,700 m.; hence presenting a line 
of frontier of some 10,000 m., with a seaboard of 5,112 
m.,and an inland water-surface computed at 239,630 aq. 
m., or 153,363,000 acres. The whole territorial area of 
the U. States embraces 3,579,978 sq. m., or 2,291,185,920 
acres, exclusive of the newly acquired region of Alaska, 
the content of which has not been as yet definitively as- 
certained. Thus, its whole surface comprises fully one- 
third of N. America (including the W. India Islands), or 
abt. one-twentieth part of the entire land area of the 
globe. It is divided into 45 States and 5 Territories, see 
below. The States marked (*) are the 13 which, from 
1757 to 1790, adoped the Federal Constitution. 





Pop. 1810.! Pop. 1880. | Pop. 1890. 





STATES. 
Alabama. ........sccesees 996,992 | 1,262,794 | 1,508,073 
Arkansas....ccccccoceese-| 484,471 802,5 1,129,581 
California ...ccccccccscee| EGN, 247 864,686 | 1,208,180 
Colorado. ........ —— 39, 194,649 410,975 
Connecticut*®..........., 537,454 622,683 745,861 
Delaware* ....... esss...]| 125,015 146,654 167,871 
Florida ....... eecccence cee 137,7 267,351 v90, 
Georgin® .....cccssecsece: 1,184,109 | 1,539,048 | 1,834,366 
Idannnnnn 84, 
Illinois ......e cossos seseo 2,539,891 | 3,178,769 | 3,818,536 
Indiana. oevcceone evccesoce 1,689, 1,978,362 2,1 9 
TOWR ....cceccoese secssecee! 1,191,792! 1,624,620] 1,906,729 
Kantas.....ccccccscscccseet 964,399] 995, 1,428,485 
Kentucky. ............... | 1,321,011] 1,648,708] 1,855, 
Louisiana,...... es.sesse| 726,91 940,103 | 1,116,828 
Maine... ase sseseseeeese| 626,915] 648,945 1, 
Maryland®...........0.| 780,8. 4 „632| 1,040,481 
Massach usette® ........ 1,457,851] 1,783,012 | 2,288,943 
Michizan....... ....cc000 1,184,069 | 1,636,831} 2,989.992 
Minnesota ....... — 439,706 | 780,806 | 1,300,017 
Mississippl.......... es} 827,922] 1,131,592] 1,284,887 
Missouri ........sccceecee 1,721,295 | 2,168,804 | 2,677,080 
Montana....... OOTI ET EE ETEN 131,769 
Nebraska........ssecee ..| 122,993 | 452,433] 1,066,792 
Nevada. .......ssssccsecse 42.491 62,265 45,761 
New Ilampshire*...... $18,300 | 346,984 630 
New Jersey* RPE 906,096 | 1,130,892 | 1,441,017 
New York’.............0- 4,382,759 | 5,083,810 | 5,981,984 
North Carolina’....... 1,071,361 | 1,400,047 | 1,617,340 
North Dakota...........feccccccecseses[eccesc sce ceeees 182,719 
Ohio. .............sseseceeee| 2,665,260 | 3,198,239 | 8,693,216 
OPO ON 2505 sceccenenaccens 90, 174,767 | 312,490 
Pennsy | vania*.......... 3,521,791 | 4,282,786 | 5,258,014 
Rhode Island’.......... 217,35 6,528 345, 
South Carolina*....... 
South Dakota c...ccsccofecsscescecccees [ersemececccnces 
Tennessee ..... —— 
Texas ..... —XX 
Utah........ — — 
Vermont........ — see 
Virginia® ....... seccccs 
Washington........ — 
West Virginia.......... 
Wisconsin ........0..0006 
WYOMING ......0-.ccecees 
Dist of Columbia..... 
TERRITORIES. 

Alaska( Unorganized) 
Arizona eoseee Fave e680 ceaeeee 
Indian 2.00552 ccessaxsacve 
New Mexico............ . 
Oklahomas .„.esoese.s.... ; 

Total...... ———— 88,555,983 | 50,152,866 62,257,730 


Of this total population of 62,997,381 there are 56,317,438 
natives and 6,679,943 foreign; 32,596,301 males and 
30,401,080 females ; 55,366,621 are whites and 7,630,760 
colored; 107,910 Chinese and 65,122 Indians, not under 
tribal relationsor upon reservations. The United States 
contain 245 cities, each with a population of over 10,000, 
The population per square mile upon the New England 
coast is 61.2; Middle Atlantic coast, 111.3; South At- 
lantic coast, 31.2; The Great Lakes, 32.4; Gulf of Mex- 
ico 14.9; Pacific Ocean, 1.9. Of the total population of 
the United States, 97.14 per cent. live on the Atlantic 
Slope, .45 per cent. in the Great Basin, and 241 per cent. 
on the Pacific Slope. 

—The geographical configuration of the American Union 
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may be briefly described under the three d divi- 
sions formed respectively by its mountain-systems. 
First, we have the region known as the Atl Slope, 
comprising all the country lying bet. the Appalachian 
Mountains (with their parallel ranges and ramifica- 
tions) and the ocean of that name, and forming a 
watershed of an estim. area of 995,000 sq. m. (inclu- 
sive of the E. seaboard of the Gulf of Mexico.) Next, 
we come to the groat valley drained by the Missis- 
sippi and its chief arteries—the Ohio, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Red River, &c., — constituting the vast area 
extending from the Alleghanies as far W. as the 
Rocky Mts., and whieh is computed at 1,218,000 sq. m. 
in extent. Thirdly, W. of the last-mentioned mountain- 
chain, appears the Great Interior Basin of the States 
of Utah and Nevada, with the range of the Sierra 
Nevada separating it from the watershed called the 
Pacific Slope, and occupying a superficies of some 
766,000 sq.m. To the N.E. the “Lake region” abuts upon 
Canada, and with its great inland seas presents a la- 
custral coast-line several hundreds of miles in length, 
extending over 3 deg. of long. On the Atlantic side, 
the principal oceanic inlets, besides the Guif of Mexico, 
are formed by Massachusetts Bay, Long Island Sound, 
Delaware and Chesapeake bays, and Pamlico and Albe- 
marle sounds. The Pacific coast is lese indented: the 
Gulf of Georgia and San Francisco Bay being the only 


arms of the sea of noticeable importance and magnitude. | 
The U. S. possess a riverine system almost unequalled | 


in the world. The Atlantic receives, among numerous 
smaller bodies, the waters of the Penobscot, Merrimac, 
Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Poto- 
mac, James, Roanoke, Cape Fear, Pedee, Wateree, Sa- 
vanah, and Ocmulgee; into the Gulf of Mexico, besides 


the Mississippi, fall the Apalachicola, Alabama, Sabine, | 


Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, and Nueces, with the Rio 
Grande, which latter river forms the frontier-line bet. 
this country and that of Mexico. The pp. rivers emp- 
tying into the Pacific include the Columbia, Klamath, 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Salinas. Lakes are in- 
terspersed over many parts of the country ; particular! 
so in Minnesota, New York, Maine, and other of the N. 
States. Utah possesses her Great Salt Lake: and 
Pyramid Lake in Nevada, and that of Tule in California, 
are exceptionally large expanses of water. The climate 
of a country extending over so many zones of latitude 
must naturally be one of a diverse character. Hence it 
is that extremes of both heat and cold are experienced. 
The mean annual temperature of Albany is about 49° 
Fabr.; of New York and Cincinnati, nearly 51°; of 
Philadelphia, 54°; of Natchez, 65°, and of Cantonment 
Brooke, in Florida, 72°. The temp. of the region bor- 
dering the Pacific is considerably higher than that of 
the same latitudes on the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
seasons are distinctly divided into a wet and a dry, the 
first lasting from April to Nov. The soil of the U. S 
is of every variety, from the sterile deserts of the 
eat Western plains, Utah, and Nevada, to the inex- 
austible fertility of the Mississippi Valley, to the E. 
_ of which, except in Illinois and Indiana, vast forests 
of valuable timber exist, as beech, birch, oak, maple, 
pine, spruce, elm, ash, walnut; and to the 8., live-oak, 
white-oak, cypress, palmetto, magnolia, the tulip-tree, 
&c. The climate is generally favorable to the pro- 
duction of abundant and excellent fruits. In the N. 
States, those peculiar to the temperate zone are grown 
iu great plenty and perfection, along with, in the 
Middle States, peaches,pomegranates, and water-melons, 
the last growing to an enormous size, and probably 
superior to any in the world. In the 8., figs, apricots, 
nectarines, almonds, oranges, olives, lemons, limes, 
citrons, &c., abound in luxurious plenty and come to 
high maturity. Grapes flourish almost everywhere 
throughout the country, but the European varieties 
only in California and New Mexico. The fauna of 
the U. States comprises among its distinctive quadru- 
mana, the American buffalo (vr bison), the musk-ox, 
moose (or American elk), prong-horned antelope, Vir- 
ginian deer, black and grizzly bear, the American fox, 
and numerous species of the canine and vulpine fam- 
ilies. The feathered tribe include the great white- 
headed eagle, several varieties of vultures, and quite a 
multiplicity of smaller birds of kinds generally com- 
mon to the world, but a few of which, such as the 
Baltimore oriole, mocking-bird, &c., are peculiar to 
this country. The reptilia furnish many varieties of 
both poisonous and innocuous serpents; the alligator 
is an inhabitant of the 8. rivers, and venomous in- 
sects — mosquitoes in particular—are more plentiful 
than agreeable. The coasts and rivers of the Republic 
teem with fish of the finest edible descriptions — cod, 
mackerel, salmon, trout, bass, shad, &c.,— and the mol- 
luscs and cretacean varieties are amply represented. 
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Min. The mineralogy of the U. & is essentially rich, 
varied, and important, based for the most part upor 
the secondary strata of the geologists. Coal and petro- 
leum are found in almost inexhaustible deposits, W. of 
the Alleghany Mts.in Pennsylvania and Maryland, as 
far as the Mississippi, and even to a considerable dio- 
tance beyond that river. Of this mineral, anthracite 
forms a large component in the basin bounded E. 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and W. by Illinois 
and Ohio. Iron is also very abundant; notably so in 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, and Ohio, 
and much of it is of the magnetic kind. Lead is la 

ly found in Wisconsin, Missouri, and Illinois; while 
copper in immense quantities is obtained in the Lake 
Superior region to the N. of Michigan. It also occurs 
in Nevada and other States beyond the Rocky Mts 
Gold too, in the last-named region, and as far as Cali- 
furnia, forms another grand source of mineral wealth, 
and is found also, but on a limited scale, in Georgia 
and others of the 8.W. States. The salt springs are so 
numerous and copious in their produce asto appear 
nearly inexhaustible. Quicksilver, zinc, limestone, 
and several kinds of building-stune are other items in 
the mineralogical wealth of the Union.— Agric. In a 
country so vast there must, of necessity, be a consider- 
able — of agriculture, which holds the first place 
in the record of national industry. Wheat is a general 
crop every where in the States; and maize is a grain in- 
digenous to the country, and one cultivated to the 
greatest advantage in the Middle and W. States. Oats, 
ryeand barley are raised in all the N. and in the upper 
districts of the S States. Hay, hope, potatoes, pulse, 
hemp, flax and silk, are also produced in quantities 
much more than sufficient to satisfy the home demand. 
Tobacco is cultivated chiefly in Kentucky, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tennessee, North Carolina, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, Wisconsin, and Indiana, taking rank 
in that product in the order named. The sugar-cane, 
nine-tenths of which is produced in Louisiana, is grown 
from Texas to Florida, to some appreciable extent. In 
the S. States, however, cotton and rice are the leading 
staples, and constitute the main exports of this section. 
Tar, turpentine, resin, &c., are extensively obtained from 
the pine-woods of N. Carolina, and forin prominent arti 
cles of shipment for foreign consumption. Ths Agricul 
statistics are as follows: Farms. According to the 
U. 8. census of 189v there wore in this country a total 
of 4,564,641 farms, with am acreage of 623,218,619, of 
which 357,516,755 acres were improved. The valuation 
of farm improvements was $17,773,500,116; of live 
stock, $2,208, (67,573. The estimated value of farm pro- 
ducts was $2,46),107,454.— Products. The main cereal 
crops of the U. s. for the year 1893 embraced 1,619,- 
496,131 bushels of corn, 395,131,725 of wheat, 638, 854,- 
850 of oats, 69,896,495 of barley, and 26,555,446 of rye. 
Of this product there were exported frum the U.S 46,- 
037,224 bushels corn, 117,121,109 wheat, and 2,380, 
oats. The year 1895 showed a marked increasein prod- 
uct, yielding 2,272,378, 100 bushels of corn, 459,559,0.0 
wheat, and 904, 95,0 U oats. The corn was raised on 
81,488,00) acres, the largest area on record. In wdition 
there were 282,148,000 bushels potatoes, 66,256,000 Lar- 
rels apples,and 442,585,000 pounds tobacco. The cotton 
cropof 1894 aygrevated 7,327,211 bales, a total only sur- 
passed in 1891 and 1892, the latter year having a yield of 
9,038,707 bales. Of the crop of 1093-4 there were ex- 
ported to Europe 5,183,645 bales ; consumed in U. 8. 
and Cunnda, 2,518,550 bales. In 1893 there were pro- 
duced in U. S. 378,115,217 lbs. sugar, of which 364,829,- 
411 was cane, and 12,U83,;22 beet sugar, the remainder 
being sorghum and maple sugar. The butter and cheese 
product of the world is estimated at 1,946,000 tons an- 
pually, of which the U. S, produees 610,000 tous.— 
Manuf. The statistics of manufactures of the U.S. in 
1890 yield a total value of products of $9.372,437,283. 
Number of establisi:ments, 322,638; capital $6,139,397,- 
785; employés, 4,712,622; wages, $2,783,216,529. Of 
manufacturing States New York and Pennsylvania took 
the lead, the former producing $1,711,577,671, the latter 
$1,331,794,9V1 of products. The manufactures of Illi- 
nois were valued at $908, 640,280 ; those of Massachu- 
setts at $888, 160,493.—Fishertes. The product of the 
fisheries reached a total of $45,312,818, of which Massa- 
chusetts netted a yield of $7.531,194, principally general 
food fishes, and Maryland of $6,640,759, principally oys- 
ters.—Live Stock. In 1894 there were in the U. 8. 
45,048,017 sheep, valued at $89,197.000, and yielding a 
wool clip of over 300,000,000 Ibs. The imports of wool 
were over 170,000,000 lbs. The statistics of other 
farm animals were as follows: Horses, 16,081,139, 
value, $769,224,799; oxen and other cattle, 36,608,168, 
value 3,789,747 ; milch cows, 15,487,400, value, 
$358,998,661; mules, 2,352,231, value $146,232,821 3 
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swine, 45,206,498, value $270,384,626. Total value of 
farm animals, $2,170,81t,754. During that year the 
hog product was 16,789,000, with a total export of meat 
aud lard of 892,089,552 pounds, valued at $34,475,505. — 
Minerals, The mineral productof the U.S. for the 
ear 1892 was as follows, the leading minerals only 
ing here enumerated: Pig iron, 9,157,000 tons, value 
$131,169,039; silver, 63,500,400 troy ounces, value $82,- 
499,150; gold, 1,595,375 troy ounces, value $33,000,000 ; 
copper, 303,2;5,742 pounds, value $37,977,142; lead, 
173,554 tons, value $13,892,920; zinc, 87,260 tons, value 
$8,027,920; quicksilver, 27,993 flasks, value, $1,245,680. 
Of non-metallic minerals, the yield of bituminous coal 
was 113,237,845 tons; anthracite coal, 46,850,450 tous ; 
lime, 65,0 )9, ) D bar-els ; petroleum, 50,509,136 barrels ; 
cement, 3,7 3,621 barrels ; salt, 11,698,890 barrels ; gyp- 
sum, 245,374 tons ; borax 13,500,000 pounds; phosphate 
rock, 681,571 tons; limestone for iron flux, 5,172,114 
tons ; building stone,value $48,706,625. The total value 
of metallic minerals was $3 17,716,239; of non-metallic 
minerals, $37,971,473. Of the coal production of the 
U. S. in the census year Pennsylvania had a yield of 
45,544,970 tons anthracite and 36,174,029 bituminous ; 
Illinois, 12,104,272 tons; Ohio, 9,976,787; West Vir- 
ginia, 6,231,830 ; Alabaua, 3,373,484; Indiana, 2,845,- 
087; Colorado, 2,360,536, and various other States in 
diminishing proportion. The area of the coal fields of 
the U.S. is estimated at 194,000 square miles; those of 
the whole world, 471,8 )0. —#F vrestry. 
of the U.S. is estimated at 495,009,(00 acres (26 per 
cent. of the total area), of which about 40 percent. isin 
farins. This estimate does not include Alaska and the 
Indian reservations. The present annual consumption 
of forest products in the U. S. is, approximately, over 
24,000,000,000 c. f., of which the lumber market and 
manufactures consume 5, 0.),1%.0,000 c. f.; railroads, 
693,090,00 )c. f.; charcoal, 250,0 11,00) c. f.; fences, 500,- 
00),00)c. f.3 fuel, 18, V0, 000,000 c. f., and mining tihu- 
ber, 150,00),00) c.f. At tie present rate of cutting, the 
forest product of the U. S. will soon be exhausted, par- 
ticularly in view of the annual Joss through forest fires. 
Ash is approaching exhaustion,and the walnut and tulip 
trees are being rapiily reduced. An active movement 
in favor of forest preservation is being made, and the 
government is making forest reser vations for the same 
porot Of these 17, embracing 17,500,000 acres, have 


n made in Col., N. Mex., Cal. , Ariz., Wyo., Ore. and |° 


Wash., and others are under consideration. Another 
movement in the same direction is the establishment of 
ao annual ‘‘Arbor Day,” in which the pupils of public 
schools and others are encouraged to plant trees.— 
Commerce. The foreign trade of the U.S. for the year 
ending June 30, 1394, gave a total aggregate of exports 
of merchandise of $353, 204,037; imports, $654,994,622. 
Of the articles exporte: cotton stood first, with a value 
of $210,859, 289 ; brea istutf3 next, including corn, $30,- 
211,154; wheat, $59,407 41; wheat flour, &i9,271,770; 
all other, $7,887,264 The exports of animals wero 
$35,712,641; of iron and steel goods, $29,220,624; of 
oils, 853,602,288 ; provisions — beef, $28,259,863; pork, 
$93,433,582; oleomargarine, $12,417,845 ; dairy pro- 
ducts, $9,95),227; of wood and its manufactures, £27,- 
712,169. Of imports the leading items were: Sugar, 
$125,871,889 ; coffee, $90,314,675 ; chemicals and drugs, 
$37,553,170; cotton and manufactures of, £35 443,834 ; 
silk goods,$24,811.773 ; wool and woolen goods,$25,546,- 
810; iron and steel, and manufactures of, $21,814.489. 
Of the exported goods much the larger quantity went to 
Great Britain, the aggrezate being $423,968,879:; Ger- 
many comes next, with $90,065,108, and France third, 
with $52,888,224. — Shipping. In 189% the U.S. pos- 
sesse:l 1,279 vessels, of 899,693 tonnage, engaged in for- 
eign trade, and 29,630 vessels, of 8,696,276 tonnage, en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade. The estimated value of 
all shipping under the U.S. flag was $215,069,296. The 
iron tounage built in the U. S. in 1894 aggregated 4,649 
tons sailing vessels and barges, and 46,821 tons steam 
Vessels, making a total of 6 470. The total American 
tonnage in that year was 4,684,029.— Army and Naty. 
For the navy see Navy. U.S. The army in 1894 com- 
prised 10 cavalry regiments, with 6,482 officers and 
men; 6 artillery regiments, with 4,255; 25 infantry 
regiments, with 13,802, and 3,418 included in engineer 
battalion, Indian scouts, hospital service, signal service 
and other fields of duty. The total force aggregated 
27,957.—finmigration. The question of immigration 
has of late years excited much interest and adverse 
feeling in this country, particularly from the un- 
desirable character of many of the immigrants. Since 
1790 the U. S. has received 16,750,000 immigrants, 
whose annual aggregate increased up to 188i), since 
which date the annual number has not materially 
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varied. The largest number was in 1881, when 669,- 
48: immigrants entered this country. The check to 
Chinese immigration soon afterward acted to reduce 
the subsequent numbers. In 1892 the number was 
623,684; in 1893, 502,917, there being a decrease due 
to the business depression. Since then a tendency to 
increase has shown itself. Of the immigrants in the 
census year( 1890) 3,246 were professionals,44,540 skilled 
artisans, and 211,756 unskilled laborers. Inthe decade 
1841-1850 we received from Great Britain and Ireland 
1,047,763; from the rest of Europe, 1,597,502; from 
Asia, 107. In the decade 1881-1890 Great Britain and 
Ireland sent us 1,466,426 ; the rest of Europe, 4,725,814 ; 
Asia, 123,927; much of the last two items being unde- 
sirable immigration. This feature of immigration is 
steadily incr asing, despite legiglation to check it, and 
more strenuous measures of repression are demanded. 
— Precious metals. The gold production of the U. 3. 
from 1849 to 1894 aggregated a valuc of $1,939,3(0,000; 
silver, $1,154,817,5153; total, $3,094,117,575. The total 
coinage of the mints in the century since their organi- 
zation (1793-1893) has been $€1,612,405,375.50 gold; 
$669, 929,323.00 silver; $25,531,198.U7 copper, bronze and 
nickel. The sumof the silver coinage has been largely 
increased within the twenty years 1673-1893, during 
which period the government purchased silver to the 
value of $508, 853,976. Asa consequence of the stim- 
ulus given to silver production by this action, the 
output of the silver mines increased from about 3,000,- 
(00 ounces in 1873 to over 54,000,000 in 1892, causing 
a marked depreciation in the market value of silver. 
Since November 1, 1893, the coinage of silver dollars 
has been checked by law.—Currency. The currency 
circulation of the U. 8. has increased from $435,4(,7 253 
in 1560 to $1,661,835,674 in 1894; the circulation per 
capita in thé former year being $13.85; in the latter, 
$24.3). The total of gold and silver coin and certifi- 
cates, U. S. notes and National Bank notes, in circu- 
lation October 1, 1894, was $1,655 ,038,982, of which 
the National Bank notes aggregated $202,546,710.— 
National Debt. The national debt reached its highest 

int in 1866, when it aggregated $2.773,236,173.69. 

ince then there has been a steady reduction, the total 
debt in 1890 being 21,549,206,126.48. In 1894 it was 
$1,626,154,037.68, showing an increase. The assessed 
vaiuation of real and personal property in the U. 8. in 
189) was $17,139,903 ,495, being $341.73 per capita of 
population.— Railroads, etc. The railroad mileage of 
the U. S. in 1894 was 175,441.77; the total length of 
track, 288,852.66, of which 191,177.71 were laid with 
steel rails. The mileage of operation was 889,444,893 ; 
passengers carried, 628,965,973; tons of freight moved, 
757,464,480; total revenue, §475,S80.041; total sur- 
plus, $30,801.201. The telegraph mileage was 190,303 ; 
miles of wire, 790,792 ; messuges sent, 68,(32,237 ; re- 
ceipts, $21,+52,655; profits, $6,192,485. Telephone— 
miles of wire, 353,480; subscribers, 237,186; instru- 
ments, 536,191; daily exchange connections, ],871.677. 
Post offices, 1893, 68.403 ; post routes, 453,882 miles ; 
revenue, $75,896,933; expenses, $81,074,104. The 
number of pieces of postal matter transmitted annu- 
ally by the U. S. mailes is about 3,80 ',0.0,40.— 
Electoral Apportionment, The apportionment of the 
U. S. under the census of 1890, to take effect after 
March 4, 1893, was 444, there being thus 223 electoral 
votes necessary toa choice for President. Population 
for the election of a Representative, 173,901 ; number 
of Representatives in the U. 8 Congress, 356; num- 
ber of Senators, 88. The first House of Representa- 
tives, when there were but 13 States, consisted of only 
65 members, but three more than New York and 
Pennsylvania will elect hereafter. There have been 
additions almost every ten years since, and now the 
number will be so great that all the members cannot 
be well accommodated in the Hall of Rep. This cir- 
cumstance alone will probably be sufficient to prevent 
future additions to the number.— Religion, Educa- 
tion, etc. Religious belief enjoys the fullest liberty 
in the U. 8 , and all denominations have every facility 
accorded them upon the self-supporting principle. 
The most numerous denominations are the Roman 
Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Protestant- 
Episcopal, Congregationalist and Universalist. Of the 
minor sects not affiliated with the leading denomina- 
tions, we may name the Moravians, the Friends or 
Quakers, Spiritualists, the United Brethren in Christ, 
the New Jerusalem Church or Swedenborgians, the 
Shakers and the Mormons. Education is widely dis- 
seminated, and common schools are supported by 
funds arising from ts of government lands and 
by State taxation. mary and normal schools are 
found, too, in most of the States, as well as colleges and 
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private acadsmies of the higher grade. Among the 
chief universities are those of Harvard, Yale. Penn- 
sylvania, Johns Hopkins. Ann Arbor, &c Institu- 
tions having reference to philanthropic, literary, scien- 
tific, and artistic purposes are very generally diffused 
throughout the Union at large.— Hist. Much of the 
early colonial history of the U. States is briefly given 
in this work in the articles having reference to the 
States individually ; consequently the historical record 
of the American republic as a homogeneous nationality 
commences in the year 1761, when the enforcement of 
the Navigation Act, by the issuing of general search- 
warrants, first gave the spur of opposition to the Eng- 
lish govt., in defence of American rights. In 1765, the 
Stamp Act passed by the legislature of the home coun- 
try (repealed in the following year) still further in- 
creased the popular dissatisfaction, which feeling cul- 
minated into open resistance upon the attempt at en- 
forcement of further obnoxious duties assessed upon 
certain commodities imported into the country. On 
April 19, 1775, the first conflict of the War of Indepen- 
dence occurred at Lexington. This was followed by the 
assembling of a Congress of representatives of the re- 
spective colonies at Philadelphia, which decreed the 
raising of an army of 20,000 men, the command of 
which was given to Gen. Washington (q. v.). The 
events of that war, which resulted in the downfall of 
the English power over her former colonies, and the 
establishment of the autonomy of the latter as an inde- 
pendent power, under the style and title of the United 
States of America (see DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE), 
are so familiar to every reader that a recapitulation of 
them is unnecessary in this place. After the pence con- 
cluded Sept. 3, 1783, the independence of the States was 
acknowledged by foreign powers, and in 1757 the pres- 
ent Constitution was adopted. In 1812, a second war 
broke out against England, growing out of the “right 
of search” for British subjects serving on American 
ships, carried out by that power. This war, carried on 
with varying success, was terminated by the Treaty of 
Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814, although not before the English 
suffered a disastrous defeat at New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. 
Peace and progress thenceforwuard existed throughout 
the Union till the period of the war with Mexico, 1845-8, 
(see Mexico, Texas, &c.), and afterwards remained un- 
broken till the breaking out of the great Civil War of 
Secession in 1861. The election of Mr. Lincoln, a mem- 
ber of the Republican party, to the Presidential office in 
1860, was the signal for letting loose those growing sen- 
timents of political antagonism which bad long been 
smouldering in the minds of the people of the S. States 
of the Union towards those of the N., on the Slavery 
question and other matters of political difference. The 
prominent representatives of Southern interests there- 
upon looked upon Mr. Lincoln's election as that of a 
sectional candidate pledged to the overthrow of slave- 
labor, and, assuming the right of Secession, based upon 
State sovereignty, declared that its exercise was neces- 
ory to protect them from aggression on the part of the 
Federal govt. Accordingly, on the 20th Dec., 1860, 
a convention assembled in Charleston declared that 
“the union before existing between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States of 
America was dissolved.” Other States followed in pass- 
ing ordinances of Secession, and their senators and rep- 
resentatives left their places in the National Congress. 
On the 4th Feb., 1861, delegates from 6 of the seceded 
States met at Montgomery, Ala.and formed an offen- 
sive and defensive union under the style and title of 
“the Confederate States of America,” selecting for pro- 
visional president Jefferson Davis (g. v.). The sangui- 
nary struggle which followed, and which for4 years con- 
vulsed the U. States throughout its entire extent, com- 
menced by the taking of Fort Sumter (q. v.) in Charles- 
ton harbor by the Confederates, April 13, and terminated 
on April 9th, 1865, by the surrrender of the Confed- 
erate commander-in-chief, Gen. Lee, to the Union army 
of Gen. Grant, after enormous losses to both sides in 
blood and treasure. An immense debt of nearly $2,800,- 
300,000 was entailed upon the Federal govt. by the war 
just ended, and the great majority of the Southern 
people, having left their cause to the arbitrament of the 
sword, accepted its decision, and yielded to the new 
condition of things. A partial amnesty was proclaimed 
by Pres. Johnson, May 29, 1865; an extended one on the 
4th July, 1868, and on the 25th of Dec. following, a full 
and almost complete pardon was declared. Early 
in 1865 Congress passed a resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, abolishing slavery 
throughout the U. States. Three-fourths of the States 
having ratified this amendment, it was announced on 
the 18th Dec., 1865, that it had become a part of the 
Constitution, and slavery ceased to exist. Different 
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measures were subsequently adopted for the protection 
of the freedmen, — the Civil Rights Bill, among others, 
being passed by Congress, April 9, 1866, over Pres. 
Johnson's veto. The question of Reconstruction — 
that is, of readmitting the seceded States to their 
former position in the Union — was one which deeply 
agitated the country during 1866-7. The aid and com- 
fort given by England to the so-called Confederate 
States by acts of overt sympathy in neglecting to carry 
out her neutral obligations in the preventing from 
being built, equipped, and allowed to leave her ports, 
certain armed cruisers commissioned by Confederate 
Jetters of marque to prey upon American commerce 
during the war, gave rise to certain demands for re- 
dress and indemnity on the part of the U. 8. govt., act- 
ing on behalf of certain of its citizens injured thereby, 
and known as the Alabama Claims, from a Confederate 
vessel of war named the “ Alabama,” having been the 
chief depredator upon American shipping upon the high 
seas. So great had been the devastation inflicted by 
Confederate cruisers of this class, that the American 
mercantile marine had been before the close of the war 
almost obliterated from the world’s waters. The claims 
in question advanced by the U. States against England, 
were met by the latter country in a friendly and just 
spirit, and to avoid any other than a peaceful and 
equable solution of the difficulty, a Joint High Com- 
mission formed of representatives of both govts. sat at 
Washington, Feb.—June, 1871, for the purpose of adjust- 
ing their differences. That Court of High Commission 
terminated its labors by referring the final award of 
damages to be paid by England to a body of three arbi- 
trators, to be appointed by the King of Italy, the Em- 
peror of Brazil, and the President of the Swiss Republic 
respectively, and to hold their deliberations in the city 
of Geneva. This Court of Arbitration awarded, Sept. 15, 
1872, a sum of $15,500,000, to be paid by Gt. Britain to 
the U.S. in full of all demands. In Nov. 1877, the 
colonial claims against the U. S. for inshore fishing in 
their waters by our fishermen, was settled also by 
arbitration, the United States paying $3,500,000, in full 
for alleged damare thus caused. 

[L. unitas.) (Theol.) It is of two 
kinds, U.of faith and U of spirit. U. of faith is an equal 
belief of the same truths of God, and possession of the 
grace of faith in like form und degree. U. of spirit is the 
oneness which subsists between Christ and his saints; 
by which the same spirit dwells in both; and both have 
the same disposition and aims.—( Fine Arts.) That blend- 
ing of parts which forms the excellence of the whole. 

Univalwve, (u/ne-vdlv.) (From L. unus, and valva, the 
leaf of a a See CONCHOLOGY. 

Universal, (ŭ-ne-vůr’sdl.) [L. universalis, belonging 
to the whole.] (Zog.) A proposition which has the 
subject distributed, so that the predicate is declared 
concerning everything comprehended in it. It may be 
either afirmative or negative. Thus, “all men are mor- 
tal,” or, “ no men are immortal.” 

Universalism, (-viir'sdl-izm.) (Eccl. Hist.) The doc- 
trine of belief held by the UNIVERSALI8STS, q. v. 

Universalists, (t-ne-viir’sal-ists.) i See NIVERBAL.} 
(Ecel. Hist.) A religious sect who maintain as a funda- 
mental article of their belief that saving grace is given 
to all men, without reserve, and that its operation is 
untrersal— whence their denomination. U., it may be 
observed, generally differ from the prevalent bodies of 
Christians in other important doctrines, though it is 
not because of such differences that they have received 
their name, nor is it necessary to merit the name that 
one should share these differences. Most of them agree 
with Unitarians — but there are eminent examples te 
the contrary — in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
they are also Pelagian in the matter of original sin, and 
reject the notion that the new birth is something super- 
natural. Universalism, as a mode of belief, is of very 
ancient origin; but it was in 1770 that the Rev. John 
Murray became a propagator of Universalist views, and 
some years later Universalism, as a sect, was founded in 
the U. States by Hosea Ballou (commonly called Father 
Ballou), a learned divine and indefatigable preacher. 
B. in New Hampshire, 1771, D. in Boston, 1852. In 1871 
the U. had in the U. States and British America 85 as- 
sociations, 903 parishes, 700 churches, and 615 minis- 
ters. 

Same deriv.] The totality of 

space, and all its material contents and phenomena. 

Some philosophers suppose it to be filled with an ethe- 

real fluid, in which masses of matter are equally dis- 

posed, which masses, like our sun, act as centres of 
motion, excite luminosity, and transfer motion and 
momenta to subordinate spheres, like our earth, each 
centre being millions of millions of miles distant from 
the others. See ASTRONOMY, PLANETS, &c. 
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University, (-vir’se-te.) [From L. universitas, the 
whole of anything.| (Educ.) A national establishment 
founded for the diffusion of a liberal education, where 

ofessors in the several branches of science and polite 
iterature are maintained, and where degrees or honors 
attached to the attainments of scholars are conferred ; 
— thus the name U., as intended to embrace the whole 
field of study. The U. of Paris was founded in 1200 by 
Philippe-Auguste; that of Oxford in 872, and restored 
in 1249; and that of Cambridge in 1257. The first U. 
founded in Germany were those of Prague, 1348, and 
Vienna, 1365. In the U. States there are, properly 
speaking, no JU. Similar institutions indeed exist, but 
they are more commonly known under the name of 
colleges ; having more or l@s closely connected with 
them schools of law, theology, medicine, and physical 
science. Such institutions do not partake of the sense 
of a U. as understood on the continent of Europe, nor 
do they form corporate bodies after the Hnglish model. 
Organizations there are, too, which distinctively claim 
the title of U. Such are the State U., endowed by grants 
-of land by government for educational purposes ; as, for 
instance, the Michigan State University. These insti- 
tutions bear a generic relationship in the grand feature 
of being independent of denominational control, and 
of forming, as it were, the apex of a system of normal 
and common education, while, at the same time, differ- 
ing from one another in many minor characteristics. 

Unterwalden, (00n-tir-vawl’d’n,) a N. central canton 
of Switzerland, b. N. by Lake Lucerne, E. by Uri, S. by 
Berne, and W. and N.W. by Lucerne. Area, 263 sq. 
m. Surf. mountainous. It is divided into Upper 
( Oberwalden), and Under U. (Niederwalden), caps., San- 
nen and Stanz, each division having its own separate 
administration independent of the other. Pop. of Ober- 
walden, 14,415; of Niederwalden, 11,701. 

Upas, (00’pas.) [Malay, poison.] (Bot.) See ARTOCAR- 
PACES. 

‘Upland, (iip’ldnd,) a term for land elevated above the 
meadows and plains which lie on the banks of rivers, 
near the sea or between hills. It is opposed to Meadow, 
Marsh, Swamp, &c.; and, like Downs, or a gentle hilly 
country, uplands are particularly valuable as affording 
pasture for sheep. 

PROE Sandusky, (appir sdn-diis’ke,) in Ohio, a 
vill., C. of Wyandot co., 63 m. N.W. of Columbus. 


Upsal, (ap’sahl,) an anc. city of Sweden, C. of a læn or 
p. of the same name, on the Sala, 45 m. N.W. of Stock- 
holm. It has a celebrated university, founded in 1476. 
Pop. 11,339. 

Upshur, (ŭp'shŭr,) in Texas, a N.E. co.; area, 950 sq. 
m.: capital, Gilmer.—In West Virginia, an E. county; 
C. Buckhaunon. 

Upson, (ŭp'sùn,) in Georgia, a W. central co.; area, 384 
sq. m.; C. Thomaston. 

Ural, (00’rdl,) or OURAL, a river of the Russian empire, 
rising in the govt. Minsk, and, after forming the S.E. 
boundary of the mainland of Europe, emptying into 
the Caspian Sea, 180 m. N.E. of Astrakhan, and a 8. 
and S.W. course of 1,800 m. — URAL MOUNTAINS, (THE,) 
an extensive chain reaching from the Sea of Kara, in 
the Arctic Ocean, nearly as far as the Sea of Aral, bet. 
N. Lat. 28-699, and thus constituting the greater part of 
the frontier-line bet. European and Asiatic Russia. Its 
maximum width is 5 m.; its highest peak has an alti- 
tude of 6,400 ft., and it abounds in mineral wealth — 
gold, copper, and iron. 

Uralsk, (00-rahlsk’,) a town of Russia in Europe, on the 
Ural, govt. and 155 m. S.W. of the city of Orenburg. It 
—— residence of the hetman of the Cossacks. . 

Urania, (yoo-ra’ne-ah.) (Myth.) See Muses. 

Uranite, (yoo'rain-it.) (Min.) A phosphate of copper 
and uranium. It is of a pale gold color, or yellowish- 
brown; sometimes of an apple-green or emerald hue; 
and occurs crystallized in rectangular prisms, or in im- 
perfect octahedrons. 

Uranium, (yoo-ra/ne-um.) [From Gr. ouranos, the 
heavens.) (Chem.) A metallic element not well known 
in the pure state. It is hard, and of an iron color, 
somewhat malleable. Sp. gr. 184; at. weight, 120. 
Symbol, U. The only compounds which need be men- 
tioned here are uranic oxide (U,03), a yellow powder 
which unites with bases, forming salts called uranates. 
Uranate of ammonia is of a fine deep yellow color, 
slightly soluble in water. It is used as a pigment 
under the name of uranium yellow. Uranate of sodium 
is a yellow crystalline salt, almost insoluble in water. 
It is much used for staining glass and porcelain, to 
which it communicates a beautiful canary color. Glass 
colored with uranium is very fluorescent. 

Uranus, (yoo-ra’niis.) (Gr. ouranos, heaven.) (Ast.) 
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The Georgium Sidus, or Herschel, a planet belonging to 
our system. Its distance from the sun is 1,800 millions 
of miles, Its sidereal revolution is performed in about 
eighty-four Julian years. Its orbit is inclined to the 
ecliptic at an angle of only 46° 28’ 4”. Its diameter is 
35,300 miles; its bulk eighty times that of the earth; 
its density only one-fifth that of our globe. A motion 
of revolution round its axis has not been made out, but 
doubtless it exists. Only four satellites have been 
seen, but possibly there are more. These satellites pre- 
sent the remarkable peculiarities that the planes of 
their orbits are nearly perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
and that their orbital motions are retrograde, that is, 
they move round their primary from east to west. 


Urban I., (ir’bdn,) Pore, s. Calixtus I., 224; said te 


have suffered martyrdom, 230.— U. II. s. Victor III., 
1088; preached the first crusade, 1095; p. 1097.— U. 
IIT. s. Lucius II., 1185; D. 1187.— U. IV. s. Alexander 
IV., 1261; D. 1264.— U. V. s. Innocent VI., 1362; D 
1370. — U. VI. s. Gregory XI.,1878. Clement VII. was 
elected at the same time, and took up his residence at 
Avignon — thus originating the “ Western Schism,” 
which endured for nearly fifty years. D. 1389.— U. 
VII. s. Sixtus V., 1390, and D. shortly afterwards. — 
U. VIII. s. Gregory XV., 1623. He was a patron of lit- 
erature and art, and condemned the Jansenists. D. 1644. 


Urbanists. (Eccl. Hist.) See CLAIRE, ST. 
Urbanna, (iir-bdn’nah,) in Ohio, a thriving town, C. of 


Champaign co., 42 m. W. of Columbus. P. (1880) 6,252, 


Urbino, (oor-be'no,) a manuf. town of §. Italy, in the 


Marches, C. of p. of Pesaro and Urbino, and, anciently, 
of a duchy of same name, 20 m. 8.W. of Pesaro. Pop. 
10,000. 


Ureeola, (ŭr-se-o'lah.) (Bot.) The single species of 


this genus of - 
ApocynaceR, ap 
called it elastica, 

is a large climb- 
ing milky-juiced 
shrub or tree, fre- 
quently with a 
trunk as thick as 

a man’s body. It 
is confined to 
Borneo, Sumatra, 
and other islands 
of the Eastern 
Archipelago, 
where its age = f 
juice, collect — — N 
by making inci- E&E A 
sions in the soft, (a) 
thick, rugged ye 
bark, or by cut- 

ting the trunk à 
into junks, forms Fig. 658. — URCEOLA ELASTICA. 
one of the kinds 

of caoutchouc called Juitawan ; but, owing principally 
to want of care in its preparation, this Eastern caout- 
chouc is inferior in quality to the South American, the 
milk being simply coagulated by mixing with salt 
water, instead of being gradually inspissated in layers 
on a mould. 





Urceolate, (ir-se'o-ldt.) [From L. urceolus, a small 


piteher.] (Bot.) Pitcher-shaped, that is, similar to 
campanulate, but more contracted at the orifice. 


Ure, ANDREW, (yoor,) an eminent Scottish physician and 


chemist, B. in Glasgow, 1778; p.1857. His literary repu- 
tation rests mainly on his Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Mines (1839,) a work of standard value, and 
one which has exhausted numerous editions, and been 
translated into the chief continental langu 


ages. 
Urea, (yoo-re’ah.) (Chem.) A normal constituent of 


urine. The quantity depends on the food consumed, 
and is connected with the amount of labor undergone. 
It may be produced artificially by evaporating down 
cyanate of ammonia, with which it is identical in com- 
position, or it may be readily prepared from urine by 
dialysis. It crystallizes in long flattened prisms. It is 
very soluble in water and alcohol. When heated, it 
melts, and then decomposes. It forms salts with acids, 
the most characteristic being the nitrate and oxalate, 
which crystallize readily. 


02. 
Ureter, (yoo-re'tiir.) (Gr. —— REA The mem- 


branous canal which conveys the urine from each kid- 
ney to the urinary bladder. 


Urethra, (yoo-re‘thrah.) (Anat.) A membranous canal 


or tube which serves as a passage for the discharge of 
the urine. 


Uri oore) a central canton of Switzerland, b. N. by 
. an 


( 
Schwyz, d S.E. by Glarus and the Grisons, 8. by 
Ticino, and W. by the Valais, Berne, and Unterwalden. 
Area, 418 sq.m. Surface mountainous, having the Mt. 
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St. Gothard range on its S.E. frontier, where is the 
of that name leading into Italy. ©. Altorf. Pop. 


6,107. 

Uric Acid, (yoo'rik-.) or Litaic Aob. (Chem.) An 
important acid normally occurring ia urine and other 
secretions. Itis aproduct of the incomplete oxidation 
of nitrogenous tissue. In combination with ammonia, 
it is the principal urinary constituent of serpents and 
other land reptiles, insects, and birds, and is one of the 
constituents of guano. Uricacid is remarkable for the 
number and importance of its products of decomposi- 


tion. Form. 2HO.CHN40 
Urim, (ür Mn) A Rites word signifying a luminary, 


and hence fire. It is connected in its signification with 

the word thummim (q. v.); both together signify light 

and perfection. They were precious stones in the high- 
riest’s vestments. 

Urinary Organs, (y00’rin-a-re.) (Physiol.) The 
organs concerned in the formation of urine—the kid- 
neys. The common acceptation includes also the ag- 
gregate of canals and cavities intended to contain the 
urine and convey it externally. These ways are com- 
posed of excretory ducts, which form the tubular por- 
tion of the kidney; of calices; pelvis; ureters; blad- 
der; and urethra. 

Urine, (yoo’rin.) [From L. urina.] (Physiol.) An ex- 
crementitial fluid; secreted by the cortical part of the 
kidney; filtered through the tubular portion; poured 
guttatim from the apices of the tubular papillw into the 
pelvis of the kidney; and transmitted by it to the ure- 
ters; which convey it slowly, but in a continuous man- 
ner, into the bladder, where it remains deposited, 
until its accumulation excites a desire to void it. The 
excretion of the fluid takes place through the urethra; 
and is caused by the actien of the abdominal muscles 
and diaphragm and the contraction of the fibrous coat 
of the bladder. JU. is transparent; of a citron-yellow 
color; of a peculiar odor, and of an acid, saline, and 
slightly bitter taste. That which is passed some time 
after taking fluid, is less colored, and less odorous and 
dense than that which is voided 7 or 8 hours after eating. 

Urn, (trn.) [From L. urna.) —— A kind of vase 
of a roundish form, but largest in the middle, destined 
to receive the ashes of the dead. The substances em- 
ployed in the construction of these vessels are numerous. 
Among them are gold, bronze, glass, terra cotta, mar- 
ble, and porphyry. Many urns have been discovered 
bearing inscriptions ; others with the name only of the 
person whose remains they contained. The Romans 
derived the form of their urn from the Greeks, who did 
not, however, use urns as receptacles of the ashes of the 
dead. It was also customary with the Romans to put 
the names of those who were to engage at the public 
games into urns, taking them in the order in which 
they were drawn out. Into such a vessel also they 
threw the tickets containing their votes at elections. 


Ursa, (iir’sah.) [From L. ursus, the bear.) (Ast.) The 


name of two constellations in the N. hemisphere, 
known respectively as Ursa Major, or 
the Great Bear, and Ursa Minor, or the 
Little Bear. The first is one of the 48 
Ptolemaic constellations, neighboring 
the Pole, and contains the Sptentriones, 
seven prominent stars. This constella- 
tion was known to the ancients under 
several names, such as those of Bodtes, 
Arcturus, Heliz, the Wagon, the Plough, 
&c. The Little Bear, called by the 
Greeks Cynosura, or the Dog’s Tail, also 
consists of 7 stars which form a triangle, 
at the apex of which is situated the Polar 


star. 

Urside, (iir’se-de.) [Same deriv.]} ( Zod.) 
A fam. comprising the true plantigrade 
carnivora, — those which walk on the 
whole sole of the foot. They are five- 
toed, and the toes are distinctly sepa- 
rate. Their teeth are the same in num- 
ber as those of the Dog Family, but the 
sectorial teeth and the molars behind 
them are tuberculated. They have no 
cecum. Though carnivorous, they feed 


more or less upon vegetable food. Many "=== 


of the species are ready climbers. Those 

which inhabit cold climates pass the 

winter in a torpid state. The U. comprise the Rac- 
coons, Pandas, and Bears. Of all the carnivora the 
Bears, gen. Ursus, are much the most omnivorous in 
their diet,—some of them living almost entirely upon 
vegetable food, and nearly all being capable of sup- 
porting themselves upon it; even the most carni- 
vorous of them, however, will seldom attack man, unless 
provoked to do so by aggression, or strongly incited by 





Fig. 659.— BLACK BEAR, (Ursus Americanus.) 
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hunger; but when attacked they prove themselves very 
formidable opponents. They have six incisor and two 
canine teeth in each jaw, twelve molars in the upper 
and fourteen in the lower jaw; pendactyle or five-toed 
feet, armed with strong claws, but which, not being 
retractile, are more calculated for digging and climbing 
than for tearing prey. For the most part Bears are 
unsocial animals, frequenting the recesses of mountaing 
and caverns, and the depths of the forests. During the 
winter they lay up in caves and hollow trees, passing 
that inclement season almost without food, and in a 
comparatively dormant state. In Europe, Asia, and 
America, Bears are pretty widely diffused, but in Africa 
they aremore rarely found. Bears are reported to be 
very fond of honey, in search of which they will climb 
trees, in order to get at the nests of wild bees; for, not- 
withstanding his awkward form, the Bear is an expert 
climber. In Russia the skins of Bears are among the 
most useful as well as comfortable articles of winter 
apparel; and in many other northern countries they 
are made into beds, coverlids, caps, and gloves. The 
Grizzly Bear, U. ferox, of the Rocky Mountains is abt. 9 
feet long, and attains the weight of 800 pounds. It is 
the most ferocious of all the bears; its strength is sọ 
prodigious that the bison contends with it in vain. 
The Black Bear, U. Americanus (Fig. 659), is abt. 4 feet 
long. Under ordinary circumstances it is not very fero- 
cious, seldom attacking man unless wounded or much 
excited by hunger. It has a long head, pointed nose,smalr 
eyes, and short ears rounded at the top; its limbs are 
strong, thick, and clumsy ; its tail is short, its feet large, 
and the hair on the body and limbs is black, smooth, 
and glossy. This animal inhabits all the northern parts 
of America, migrating occasionally from the northern 
to the more southern parts in quest of food, which con- 
sists chiefly of vegetables and grain. The flesh of these 
Bears in autumn, when they are become exceedingly 
large by feeding on acorns and other arborescent food, 
is extremely delicate; the hams, in particular, are 
much esteemed; and the fat, which preserves a certain 
degree of fluidity, is remarkably white andsweet. The 
White or Polar Bear, U. maritimus, of the Arctic regions 
of both hemispheres, is 8 feet long, and attains the 
weight of 1,000 to 1,500 pounds. It is wholly carnivor- 
ous, and feeds upon seals and other animals. 


Urson, (dr’siin.) (Zoédl.) A name of the Canadian por- 
cupine. 
Ursula, (St.,) (ar’su-lah,) a legendary personage — vir-. 


gin and martyr — respecting whom nothing reliable is 
known. She is, however, said to have been the daughter 
of a British prince, and to have suffered death at Co- 
logne in the 3d or 4th cent. The tradition runs that 
11,000 virgins were martyrized along with her, and at 
the same time. 


Ursulines, or Nuns or St. URSULA, (ir’su-leenz.) (Eccl. 


Hist.) <A sisterhood founded by Angela of Brescia, in 
1537. At first they were not bound to the rules of the- 
monastic life, but devoted themselves merely to the 
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education of children. They were formed into an order- 
by Gregory XIII, in 1577. 


Urtica, (ir'te-kah.) [L„ a nettle.) (Bot.) See URTI- 


CACEX, 


Urticacese, (-te-ka’se-e.) (Bot.) The Nettleworts, an 


O. of plants, all. Urticales, consisting of trees, shrubs,. 
or herbs from almost every part of the globe, with alter-. 
nate or opposite leaves furnished with stipules, and 
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small unisexual flowers usually in cymes or in heads, 
not in catkins. The typical gen. Urtica, the Nettles, 
consists for the most part of erect herbaceous plants, 
covered with stinging hairs, which, in many species, 
pierce the skin when touched, and emit an acrid juice, 
often causing much inflammation and pain. They 
haye opposite leaves, and moncecious or diœcious flow- 
ers in axillary clusters or spikes. The fruit is an achene 
enclosed in the perianth; seed erect, conjoined with 
the wall of the fruit. Several species are remarkable 
for the excellent fibre they produce. JU. Utilissima, a 
native of the East Indies, is of late years to some ex- 
tent cultivated in the Gulf States, and chiefly near New 
Orleans, as a substitute for cotton, under the name of 
Ramie. Its advantages are of the most seducing char- 
acter, either for the value of the fibre or the profligacy 
ef the product. It gives 3 full crops per year; yields 
in average 1,000 Ibs. per acre each crop; and the plant 
being perennial, requires but a single planting on a 
good stand for many years. The fibre of the Ramie is 
said to be next to silk for length, strength, and fineness. 

Urticales, (ir-ttk’aleez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Diclinous Exogens, characterized by scattered 
monochlamydeous flowers, single superior carpels, and 
a large embryo lying in a small quantity of albumen. 

Uruguay ,(oo'roo-gwa,) a large river of South America, 
which rises in Brazil, within the prov. of Rio Grunde 
do Sul. It flows W. along a high valley, and, on cmerg- 
ing from the mountains, overflows the plain to a great 
extent. It then proceeds S.W. and S., forming the W. 
border of the republic of Uruguay, and, after a course 
of 800 m., joins the Parana, to form the Rio de la Plata, 
in S. Lat. 34°, W. Lon. 619 40. 

Uruguay, or BANDA ORIENTAL, a 8. American republic, 
lying bet. S. Lat. 30°-35°, W. Lon. 53° 30’-58° 22’, and 
b. N. and N.E. by Brazil, B. by the Atlantic, S.E. and 8. 
by the estuary of the Plata, and W. by the Argentine 
Republic. Extreme length, 350 m.; mean width, 320 
miles. Area, 71,755 sq.m. The surface consists for the 
most part of an elevated table-land, presenting a suc- 
cession of almost treeless plains, varied with occasional 
low hills and fertile valleys. The Uruguay, forming the 
boundary-line with the Argentine Provs., and its chief 
affluent, the Rio Negro, are the pp. rivera. The climate 
is exceptionally mild and healthy, and the soil very 
generally fertile, preducing great quantities of cereals, 
with flax, hemp, cotton, pulse, rice,and sugar. Pas- 
turage, however, constitutes the staple source of wealth, 
the plains being covered with vast herds of horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep, which contribute for export 
tallow, hides, horns, hair, wool, and jerked and salted 
meats. JU. is politically divided into 13 depts., and has 
as its principal centres of trade and pop., Montevideo 
(the cap.) San José, and the seaports of Colonia and 
Maldonado. The govt. is theoretically liberal and rep- 
resentative, being based upon aconstitution proclaimed 
in 1830. Like the majority of Hispxno-American re- 
publics, however, U. is little better than a country un- 
der the military rule of some general or other who at- 
tains to power for the time being with the “strong 
hand.” The executive is vested in a president, who is 
assisted by a vice-president (ex-officio president of the 
senate), and by a cabinet of 4 ministers. U. has no per- 
manent army, unless a nominal force of some 2,000 or 
8,000 men may be called such; there is, however, a na- 
tional guard numbering about 20,000 men. In spite of 
political disturbances, the country has made rapid pro- 
gress, as is proved by its exports and imports having 
trebled during the last ten years. In 1878, the imports 
amounted to $16,500,000; exports, $17,000,000. Public 
debt, $47,611,148. The Roman Catholic is the estab- 
lished religious faith, but toleration prevails with re- 
spect to others. This country was originally settled 
by Spanish Buenos-Ayrean colonists, and the question 
of its ownership Jed to a war between Spain and Portu- 
gal, which resulted in its becoming annexed to the 

panish vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, under the name 
of Banda Oriental. Later it threw off the Spanish rule, 
and also its after political union with Buenos Ayres, 
and pext became absorbed into the Brazilian empire, 
1821. In 1826 it rose for independence, and a war en- 
sued with Brazil, ending in 1828 by the cession of the 
N. provs. of U. to Brazil, and the formation of the rest 
of the territory into the Republic of Oriental Uruguay. 
It has since been engaged in war with Buenos Ayres, 
1848-51, and in almost yearly-oocurring pronunciamentos 
at home, the latest of which broke out in March, 1870. 
Pop., 444,000. 

Urumiyah, (00-ro0-meah.) or URUMEA, a lake of Persia, 
800 m.in circuit, in the p. Azerbijan, 35 m. W. of Ta- 
breez. Its waters are brackish, and it receives several 
fivers. Near it isa town of same name.and the sup- 
posed birthplace of Zoroaster. Dup. 20400. 
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Usance, (yorsa ni (Fr.] (Com.) The time fixed foe 
the payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either from 
the day on which the bill is accepted, or from that 
of its date, varying in different countries, and thus 
called because wholly dependent on usage. 

Use, (yoos.) [L. — (Law.) A right in one perso 
called the cestut que use, to take the profits of land 
which another has the legal title and possession, to- 
gether with the duty of defending the same and of 
making estates thereof according to the direction of 
the cestui que use. A very full and clear account of the 
law of uses is given by Prof. Washburn in his Treaties 
on Real Property. 

Usedom, (00’za-dém,) an island of the Baltic, lying off 
the Prussian coast of Pomerania, 9 m. 8. of Rügen. 
Length, 30 m.; extreme breadth, 14 m. C. Swine- 
munde. Jp. 14, k l 

Ushant, (oosh'dnt,) [Fr. Ouessant,] an island belonging 
to France, and situate on its N.W. coast, dept. Finistère, 
25 m. W. of Brest. 

Usher of the Black Rod, (ish’tr.) (Eng. Her.) 
An officer of the Order of the Garter, who is also an 
officer of the House of Lords, where he is constantly in 
attendance. 

Usquebaugh, (tis’kwebaw.) ([Ir., literally, “water 
of life.”] A name frequently given to the better kinds 
of Irish and Scotch Whisk? 

Ustulation, ——— [From L. ustulo, I scorch.] 
(Metall.) The operation of expelling one substance 
from another by heat. 

Usucaption, (wchoo-kdp'shiin.) [From L. uswa, a 
making use of, and captio, a taking.] (Civ. Law.) The 
accuisition of the title or right to propery by the un- 
disputed possession and enjoyment of it for a certain 
time prescribed by law. | 

Usufruct, (yoo’shoo-frilt.) [From L. usus, a” using, 
and fructus, proceeds.) (Civ. Law.) The temporary 
use or enjoyment of lands or tenements; or the right 
of receiving the fruits and profits of an inheritanc 
without diminishing its substance. It is alienable, an 
therefore differs from use, which can be enjoyed only 
personally. 

Usury, (yoo'zhir-e.) [From L. usura—utor, to use. 
(Com.) A compensation or reward for money lent. In 
this sense it is — equivalent to tnterest. In the 
common business of life, however, it rarely has this 
signification, but is chiefly used in an odious sense, to 
express an exorbitant rate of interest. 

Ut. — [Fr.] (Mus.) The French namefor the noteC. 

Utah, (yoo/tah,) n State of the American Republic, 
b. N. by Idaho, N.E. by Wyoming Ter., E. by Colorado, 
8. by Arizona, and W. by Nevada, has an extreme 
length of 325 m., by a mean breadth of 300 m. Area, 
96,107 sq. m., or 54,064,640 acres. U. is an immense 
basin, from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. above sea-level, surrounded 
by mountains, which at some points reach the altitude 
of 8,000 to 10,000 feet. Excepting the Green and Grand 
rivers, head branches of the Colorado, and the Hum- 
boldt, which empties into a lake in Nevada, its rivers 
empty into the Great Salt Lake, in the northern centre 
of the territory, and similar salt lakes or inland seas, 
This great valley, which includes the new State of Ne- 
vada, is formed bya branch of the Rocky Mountains 
on the E., and the Sierra Nevada on the W. The forma- 
tions are primitive and metamorphic, with secon 
basins 15 or 20 m. wide. The principal mountains lying 
within the territory are the Humboldt range, 6,600 feet 
high, in the W.,and the Wahsatch, in the S., 12,000 
feet. There are numerous lakes, usually without out- 
let, except into each other. Many of these Jakes are 
of salt water. The main lacustral feature of U., the 
Great Salt Lake, at an elevation of 4,200 ft. above the 
level of the sea, has a length of 70 m., with a width of 
30, and occupies an area of 2,100 sq. m. Its surface is 
dotted with 9 islands, the Margest of which is 16 m. in 
length. The waters of this lake (first explored and de- 
ecribed by Fremont in 1843) are so salt that no living 
creature is found to exist in them. The lands of the 
“Great Basin” W. of the Wahsatch Mts. are for the 
major part sterile, for lack of irrigation; on the other 
hand, the region E. of the Wahsatch possesses a better 
soil, and is eminently fitted both for pasturage and for 
cereal crop-raising. The timbered lands of U. take up 
abt, 2,000,000 acres, and are principally found on the 
mountain slopes, along with extensive coppices in the 
river bottoms. JU. is rich in its mineralogical features- 
Gold, silver, iron (red emae, copper, zinc, lead, coal, 
salt, sulphur, alum, and borax being extensively found, 
together with varieties of building-stone. Tho precious 
metals, particularly silver, are widely distributed over 
the S.W. portion of the Ter., and appear to form out- 
lying lodes of the White Pine deposits of Nevada. 
Rock-salt constitwtes a stratific feature in many parts 
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of the Wahcatch range; extensive coal-measures under- 
lie Summit and San Pete cos., and sulphur largely ex- 
ists in Millard co. The cereals grown in U. comprise 
wheat, barley, outs, rye, and buckwheat. Flax, hemp, 
and cotton also furnish considerable yields; fruit-cul- 
ture is much attended to, and cattle-rearing and wool- 
growing are important items of ths Territorial industry. 
The U. 8. census of 1890 gave U. 9,452 farms against 
4,908 in 1870, and 3,635 in 1860, and but 826 in 1850; 
9,019 of the farms in 1880 were occupied by their 
owners. Her farm products in 1880 were, Indian corp 
164.244 bshs.; wheat 1,167,268 behs.; oats 417,938 behs., 
barley 216.535 bshs.; rye 9.816 bshs. The live stock 
were as follows: borses 38,161; milch cows 32,768; 
other cattle 58,680; sheep 233,121; awine 17,198. In 
1850 275,000 tons of coal were mined in the State, an in- 
dustry yet in its infancy.—U. is politically divided into 
23 cos., of which the principal centres are Salt Lake City 
(the cap.). Brigham City, Ogden City, Provo, Fillmore, 
Manti and Celu City. Utah was admitted to the 
Union January 4, 1896, under an Act of Congress of 
1894 for its admission as a State, Education is pro- 
vided for by the establishment of common schools, 
with the higher branches of learning finding pabulum 
in the University of the State of Deseret (as it is 
ealled), and in seminaries of a superior grade. The 
expenditure for public schools for 1880, was $132,194, 
with a total number of enrolled pupils of 24,326. U., 
r to 1848, consisted of an almost absolutely un- 
nown tract forming part of the “Great Basin of North 
America,’ and including within its limita what now 
forms portions of the Territories of Colorado and Ne- 
vada. In the year above stated occurred the Mermon 
immigration from Nauvoo, Ill., to the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake, where they founded Salt Lake City, 
and, in the year following, organized their settlement 
into a constituted community under the name of the 
State of Deseret, a proceeding which Congress refused to 
recognize, though it became by the latter body organ- 
ized and admitted as a Territory of the Union, Sept. 
9, 1850. During the years which followed, so-called 
“Gentile” immigration was opposed in every way posai- 
ble by the Mormon authorities, and it was not before the 
completion of the passage of the Union Pacific Railroad 
through the N. part of the Ter., skirting the Great Salt 
Lake, that any noticeable progress had been made by civ- 
Hization upon the Mormon monopoly of isolated power 
and assumed vested rights. Since then, however, the 
great influx of immigration, together with schismatic 
agitation among the Motions themselves, have done 
much to throw U. open to the progressive and utili- 
tarian influences of the times, and, despite the failure 
of a bill which passed the House of Representatives in 
1870, for the euppression of polygamy, to become a law 
it, together with more recent legislation, inflicted a 
blow upon that institution which promises to be a fatal 
one. Besides which, the Mormon power has been 
brought under jurisdictional subjection to the existing 
laws of the U. States, and all military gatherings what- 
soever forbidden, save by order of the U.S. marshal. 
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U'tah, in Utah a central co., containing Lake Utah, 
Area, 2,100 sq. m. C. Provo City. 

Cterus, (you'ldr-us.) [L.] (Anat.) See Wows. 

Utica, (i'le-kah.) (Anc. Geng.) city of Africa, near 
the Bay of Carthage, a little N.W. of the present city 
of Tunis. U.was founded by the Tyrians abt. B. c. 1165, 
and was destroyed by the Saracens, a. D. 700. 

U'tiea, in New York, a well-built and prosperous city, 
semi-cap. of Oneida co., on the Mohawk, 95 m, W.N.W. 
of Albany. This place. built on the site of Fort Schuyler, 
an old frontier-post, has a State Lunatic Asylum,many 
and important manufactures, and is making rapid pro- 


gress. 

Utilitarianism, (yoo-til-c-ta’re-dn-iem,) [From L. 
utilitas, usefulness.) ( Philos.) The name of the peculiar 
theory of Ethics, or of the ground of moral obligation, 
that adopts, aa the criterion of right, the happiness of 
mankind. The word “Utility ’ was employed, in this 
acceptation, by Jeremy Bentham; the form “ Utilita- 
rianism ” was first used by John Stuart Mill. 

Utopia, (u-to’pe-ah.) The name of an imaginary island 
described in the celebrated work of Sir Thomas More 
(composed in Latin,and published at Louvain, in 1516), 
in which was found the utmost perfection in laws, poli- 
tics, and social arrangements. The word is now used 
to signify a state of ideal perfection. 

Utrecht, (00-trakt’,) an anc. city of Holland, C. of a p. 
of same name, on the Old Rhine, 20 m. 8.E. of Amster- 
dam. It is picturesquely built, and carries on some im- 
portant manufs. Here in 1579 was signed the bond 
of union of the Seven United Provinces; and also, 
in 1719, the Treaty which gave peace to Europe. Pop. 
60,587. 

Utrera, (00-tra’rah,) a manuf. town of Spain, on the 
Carbonel, 18 m. 8.S.E. of Seville. Pop. 13,816. 

Ttricle, (yoo'tre-ki.) [From L. utriculus, a small satche!.] 
(Bot.) A seed-veasel consisting of a very thin loose 

ericarp, enclosing a single seed; any thin bottle-like 
y; the two confluent glumes of Carez. 

Uvalde, (co-vdl'de,) in Texas, a S.W. co. ; area, 1,100 sq. 
m.; C. Uvalde. 

Uvula, (yoo'ru-lah.) [L., a dim. of ura.) (Anat) A 
soft, round, spongy body suspended from the palate, 
under the foramina of the nostrils, over the glottis. Its 
principal use is to break the force of the cold air, and 
prevent its entering too precipitately into the lungs. 
When enlarged or relaxed by disease, it is sometimes 
necessary to amputate a part of it, on account of the 
obstacle it presents to deglutition, and the tickling 
cough and retching which it causes. 

Uvularia, (-la’re-ah.) (Bot.) The Bell-wort, a gen. of 
plants, O. Liliaceæ, having sessile leaves, and solitary 
drooping flowers. The fruit is a dry three-celled pod. 

Uxbridge. (aks Dri) in Massachusetts, a town of Wor- 
cester co., 18 m. 8.S.E. of Worcester city. 

Uxmal, (ooks'mahl,) a ruined city of Mexico, in the p. 
of Yucatan, 45 m. 8.S.W. of Merida, celebrated for its 
remains of ancient Aztec-Indian architecture. 

Uzen, (o0z'a,) a manuf. town of France, dept. Gard, 12. 
m. N.N.E. of Nimes. Pop. 10,000. 
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V the 22d letter and 17th consonant of the English 

9 language, forms the middle labial aspirate, and as 

such is nearly allied to f, being constituted by the 
same organs; the only difference between the two is 
that v is vocal and f aspirate — thus bearing the same 
relation to each other that p does to b. V has one sound 
only, as in vast, vowel, rex, &c.; and though always pos- 
sessing an intonation differing from that of u, the two 
letters were formerly, until about the beginning of the 
16th cent., considered and written as one letter. U has 
since been used as a vowel, and v as a consonant. In 
German, v carries the sound of f, and w of v; and in 
most languages is interchangeable with b, m, and f. As 
a numeral, this letter stands for 5, and with a dash over 
it, for 5,000. VR in modern inscriptions stands for 
Victoria Regina, “Queen Victoria”; in musical nota- 
tion, a single V signities violin, and repeated, VV, de- 
notes that instrument in the plaral. 

Waal, (va}l.) (Du.] A river of S. Africa, rising in the 
Transvaal Territory, N.W. of the British colony of Na- 
tal, and after forming the boundary between Cape Col- 
eny and tho Orange River Free State, empties into the 
Garup or Orange River, in 8. Lat. 29° 10’, E. Lon. 24° 
28’, after an undulating course of 500 m. In 1870, the 
discovery of diamonds along the banks of thia river, 
attracted thither many thousands of adventurers. 

Vacant Succession, (va'kiint siik-sésh'iin.) (Law.) 


An inheritance lacking possessors for want of acknowl- 
edged heirsbip. 

Vacation, (va-ka’shiin.) [From L. vacatio, a being free 
from duty- (Law.) The act of making void, yacant,. 
or of no validity; as, the vacation of a charter. 

Vaccination, (ritk-sin-a'shtin.) [From L. vaccinues, 
belonging to cows.) (Med.) The artificial production 
of a disease known as the cow-pox, by inserting some 
of the matter of the disease under the skin, with the 
view of protecting it against the incomparably more 
severe disease called small-pox. It was proposed by Dr. 
Jenner, in 1798. Small bluish vesicles, surrounded by 
inflammation, elevated at the edge, and depressed at the 
centre, and containing a limpid fluid, occasionally ap- 
pear on the teats of the cow, the animal being, at the 
same time, somewhat indieposed. This disease, trans- 
ferred to the hands of the milkers, was found, in many 
cases, to preserve from small-pox. A disease of the 
horse’s head, called grease, communicated to the hands 
of farriers, seems to have produced the same effect. The 
matter from the cow is, however, the most certain; and 
that which it produces in one human subject may he 
successfully transferred to another ; though it is proba- 
ble that it loses its efficacy by being transmitted toe 
many times. In doubtful cases, the vaccination should 
be repeated; its repetition, even though unnecessary, 
can be attended with little inconvenieuce. 
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Vaceiniacesre, (rdk-sin-c-a’se-c.) (Bot. An O. of 
plants, all. Cinchonales, consisting of much branched 
shrubs or small trees, 
often evergreen, with 
alternate undivided 
leaves, without stip- 
ules. The flowers, 
growing solitary or in 
racemes, are often rich- 
ly colored. Vaccinium 

us (Fig. 660), is 
the Whortleberry or 
Bilberry; this is on 
erect little shrub, with 
angular branches, and 
deciduous leaves of uga 
bright-green color, but YEA 
which turn red in au- 
tumn; the flowers aro 
globular, pinkish, with 
two-awned anthers; 
and the globular fruit. 
is of a bluish-black col- 
or. The fruits are fre- 
quently made into pre- 
serves, syrups, pud- 
dings, &c. Vaccinium 
Vitis idea, the Cow- 
berry, has a short pro- 
oumbent stem and 
evergreen leaves; its 
flowers are of a pale- 
pink, and arranged in 
terminal drooping 
clusters; and its fruits are of a reddish color, and edi- 
ble, and are frequently sold as cranberries. The leaves 
and stems are used for dyeing yellow. 

Vaccinium, (vidk-sin’e- im.) — See VACCIXIACEE. 

Vacuum, (vdk'u-ŭm.) [L.] (Phys.) A space devoid 
of all matter; and generally conceived by the ancients 
to exist. The question whether there is such a thing 
as an absolute V. in nature or not, has given rise to dis- 
putes among philosophers in all ages. The Torricellian 
V. is produced by filling a tube, hermetically sealed at 
one end, with mercury, inverting it into a cup of the 
same fluid, and allowing it to descend till it is counter- 
balanced by the pressure of the atmosphere, asin the 
barometer invented by Torricelli. It is the most per- 
fect V. with which we are acquainted. 

Vade-mecum, (vah'de-me'kiim.) [L., go with me.] A 
book or other article which a person constantly carries 
about with him. 

Vagina, (vcji’nah,) pl. Vaaina. [L., a sheath.] (Anat.) 
A female cylindrical canal, 5 to 6 inches long, situate 
within the pelvis, between the bladder and rectum. It 
communicates by one extremity with the vulva, and by 
the other with the womb, the neck of which it em- 
braces.—(Bot.) A sheath; a petiole rolled round a 
stem, as in grasses. 

Vaigats, or Vaigatch, (wa'gaktz,) an island of N. 
Russia, in N. Lat. 70° 25’, E. Lon. 59° 10. Its length is 
95 m., breadth 35, and it is divided from the main land 
by a strait or channel of the same name. 

Vair, (vdr.) — See Fur. 

Valais, (The,) (vidl’a,) a S. canton of Switzerland, 
separated from that of Berne on the N. by the Bernese 
Alps, b. E. by Uri and Tessin, and S. and W. by Italy 
and the Lake of Geneva, its S. frontier being formed by 
the Pennine Alps and Monte Rosa and Št. Bernard 
ranges. Area, 1,665 sq.m. The V.—as its name im- 
——— of a valley, the largest in Switzerland, 

ing 100 m. in length bya breadth ranging bet. 25 and 
30. On the N. it connects with the other cantons by 
the passes of the Grimsel and Gemmi, and with Italy hy 
those of St. Bernard andthe Simplon. The F. isa self- 
governing canton, with an executive diet, and is di- 
vided into Upper and Lower, in which the German and 
French languages respectively are spoken. C. Sion. 
Pop. 96,878. 

Val de Peñas, (vahl da pdn’ydz,) a town of Spain, p. 
and 35 m. S.E. of the city of Ciudad-Real. It is cele- 
brated for its growth of wines, of a quality esteemed 
little inferior to that of Sherry. Pop. 12,000. 

Waldiv’ia, Don PEDRO DE, a Spanish conquistador, B. 
3610. He accompanied Pizarro in the latter's expedi- 
tion against Peru, and in 1540 successfully invaded 
Chili, where he founded the city of Santiago. Killed 
in Araucania, 1559. 

Valdivia, (cahl-de've-ah,) a fortified city and seaport of 
Ghili, C. of a p. of same name, on the Valdivia River, in 
B. Lat. 39° 48’, W. Lon. 73° 19’ 30”. This city, founded in 
1651, and nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1837, has 
one of the best harbors on the S. Pacific coast. Pop. 5,000. 





Fig. 660. — WHORTLEBERRY. 
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Valedictory, (val-e-dik'ttir-e.) [From L. vale, farewell, 
and dico, to speak.) (Educ.) In American colleges, au 
addrees delivered at Commencement by a spokesman of 
a class, the members of which, upon receiving the de- 
gree of baccalaureate, bid farewell to the college and to 
their fellow-students. ` 

Valencia, (vah-len'she-ah,) an E. maritime prov., and 
former kingdom of Spain, b. N. by Catalonia, E. by the 
Mediterranean, S. by Murcia, and W. by New Castile 
and Aragon. It is divided into the sub-provs. of Va- 
lencia, Alicante, and Castellon, and has an area of 7,680 
sq.m. Surface diversified, with a generally fertile soil, 
drained by the Seguro, Xucar, and Guadalquivir rivers. 
C. Valencia. Pop. 1,364,036. — VALENCIA, a flourishin 
city and seaport, C. of above p., on the Guadalquivir, 4 
m. from the sea, and 190 E.S.E. of Madrid. tt has a 
university dating from 1209. Pop. 87,073. 

Valenciennes, (vuh-ldn'se-dn,) a fortif. and manuf. 
city of France, dept. Nord, on the Scheldt, 25 m. 8.E. 
of Lille. A celebrated description of lace takes its 
name from its fabrication at this place. Pop. 25,878. 

Valens, Fiavivs, (vail’enz,) emperor of the East from 
364 to 378 a. D., who was defeated and slain by the Goths 
at Adrianople. 

Valentia, (cah-lén’shah,) an island lying off the 8.W. 
coast of Ireland, co. Kerry, in N. Lat. 61955’ 8”, W. Lon. 
10°19’. Here is the European terminus of the first and 
second cables of the Atlantic Telegraph. 

Valentine’s Day, (vil'tin-tin.) The 14th day of 
February, a festival in the calendar in honor of 8t. 
Valentine, who, according to the legend, suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the reign of the Emperor Claudius. There 
are no circumstances in the life of the saint which 
seem likely to have given origin to the custom of 
choosing valentines (sweethearts), or writing to them, 
as is done about the time of his festival; and it is be- 
lieved that the practice is one of olden date, substi- 
tuted for a pagan observance, by which boys and girls 
drew each other’s names on the 15th of February,a day 
sacred to Juno Februata. 

Valentinian F., (val-¢n-tin’ydn,) emperor of Rome 
from 364 to 375 a.D. He was successful in repelling 
the attacks of the German races on the Empire. — V. II., 
emperor from 375 to 392, son of the preceding, was a 
mere child, and was murdered by his generals. — F. ITT. 
became emperor in 425, under the regency of his mother, 
Placida, and was assassinated in 455. 

Valerian, VALERIANUS PUBLIUS LUCINTUS, (vah-le’re-cn,) 
emperor of Rome from 253 to 260 a.D. He was defeated 
and captured by Sapor of Persia, and put to death 
with horrid tortures. 

Valerian. (Bot.) See VALERIANACES. 

Walerianacese, (vah-le-re-dn-a’se-e.) An O. of plants, 
all. Campanales, consisting of herbs usually strong- 
scented or aromatic (especially their roots), with radi- 
cal or opposite entire or pinnately-divided leaves, and 
rather small but often elegant flowers, in terminal 
cymes or panicles, rarely contracted into heads. Many 
of the species of the gen. Valeriana are or have been 
employed in medicine on account of their highly stimu- 
lant and antispasmodic properties. Those most gen- 
erally used are V. officinalts and V. sitchensis. They havo 
a Warm, aromatic, slightly bitter taste, and when dry a 
peculiar fetid odor, which seems to be especially agrcea- 
ble to cats, who become, as it were, intoxicated with 
it. Valeria is used in medicine as a powerful stimu- 
lant to the nervous system in hysteria, and even in 
epilepsy. 

Valerianella. (Bot.) Same as FEDIA, gq. v. 

Valerianic Acid, (-dn'ik.) (Chem.) A volatile 
liquid acid met with in nature in Valerian root, and 
prepared artificially by the oxidation of amyl alcohol, 
to which it bears the same relation that acetic acid 
does to vinic alcohol. It hasa peculiar disagreeable 
odor; its ep. gr. is 0937, and it boils at 347°. It is slightly 
soluble in water, and forms a well crystallized series of 
salts with bases. Form. HO.C1oH 903. 

Valery, (St.,) (vdl’a-re.) a seapoft of France, dept. 
Somme, near the embouchure of the river of that name, 
36 m. N.W. of Amiens. Pop. 4,500. 

Valetta., (vah-léttah,) or La VaLetta,a strongly fortified 
seaport, C. of the island of Malta, on its N.E. coast, in 
N. Lat. 35° 53’, W. Lon. 14° 31’. It is occupied by a 
British garrison, and is the rendezvous of the English 
fleet in Eastern waters. Pop. 68,000. 

Valhalla, (ral-Aawl’lah,) or WALHALLA. [Norse, ‘tho 
hall of the slain.”} (Scand. Myth.) The palace of im- 
mortality wherein are received the souls of heroes slain 
in battle. —The name is also given to a magnificent 
Grecian temple erected near Ratisbon, by King Ludwig 
J. of Bavaria, as a hall for the reception and exhibition 
of the busts and statueMof Germany's most eminent 
worthies. 
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Validity, (vdl-id’e-te.) [From L. validus, efficient.] 
(Law.) That inherent quality of a thing which entitles 
its tenable panaon in a suit at law or in equity. 

Valladolid, (vdl-yah-do-leed’,) a manuf. city of Spain, 
C. ofa p. of same name, in Old Castile,on the Esqueva, 
100 m. N.W.of Madrid. It possesses the best university 
in the kingdom, and was cap. of the latter before the 
removal of the court to Madrid in the 16th cent. Pop. 
39,519.—In Mexico, a city of the State of Michoacan, 
115 m. W.N.W. of Mexico. Pop. 20,000.— Another, in 
p. Yucatan, 90 m. E.S.E. of Merida. Pop. 17,000. 

Vallejo, (vdl-la’ho,) in California, a town of Solano co., 
2) m. N.N.E. of San Francisco. 

Walley, (vdl/le.) [From L. vallis, a stake.] A plain, or 
undulating tract of land, lying between highlands or 
mountain-chains, and usually forming their watershed, 
or the channel through which a stream or river seeks 
its embouchure. 

Vallière, (vdl-e-a’,) LOUISE FRANÇOISE DE LA BAUME LE 
BLANO, DUCHESSE DE LA, a French lady, B. in Touraine, 
1644. While a maid of honor to the Duchesse d’Orleans, 
she attracted by her beauty and gentleness the admira- 
tion of Louis XIV. and became his mistress, bearing 
him four children. In 1674, upon being displaced in the 
king's affections by Madame de Montespan, she retired 
toa convent, and there D. in the odor of sanctity, in 1710. 

Vallisneria, (vdl-lis-ne're-ah.) (Bot.) A gen.ofsmall, 
stemless aquatic 
plants, with grass- 
like leaves, belong- 6 
ing to the natura! ¥ 
order Hydrochari- 
dex, and found in 
the warm parts of 
b oth hemispheres. 
They generally 
grow in running 
waters. V. spiralis 
is particularly cele- 
brated on account 
of its peculiar pro- 
cess of fecundation. 
At the time when 
this is to take place, 
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the flowers of the Y os 
female plants rise WEA 
to the surface of the ARZ 


water by means of 
their long spirally- 
twisted stalks. The 
flowers of the male 
plants,in order to follow them thither, become detached, 
having previously grown on short spikes at the bottom 
of the water, and expand, floating about upon the sur- 
face. After fecundation, the female flowers return under 
the water by the spiral contraction of their stalks, and 
the fruit is ripened under water. . 

Valmy, (vaul/me,) a town of France, dept. Marne, 20 m. 
N.E. of Chalons, memorable for the victory obtained 
by the French under Keliermann over the Duke of 
Brunswick, Sept. 20, 1792. 

Valois, (val-waw’.) (Fr. Hist.) The dynastic name 
borne by the kings who reigned in France, 1328-1589, 
They derived the appellation from aco. of the name, 
conferred by Philip III. on his second son, Charles, in 
1285 


285. 

Valparaiso, (vahl-pah-ri’zo,) [Sp., “Valley of Para- 
dise,”] apicturesquely situated and prosperous city and 
seaport of Chili, and the most important commercial 
emporium on the W. coast of 8. America, on a bay of 
game name, on the Pacific, 90 m. W.N.W. of Santiago; 
S. Lat. 33° 7’ 66”, W. Lon. 71°41’45”. It suffered much 
from bombardment by the Spanish fleet during the war 
between Spain and Chili in 1866. Pop. 70,438. 

Valparaiso, in Indiana, a vill., C. of Porter co., 44 m. 
S.E. of Chicago. 

Walteline, (vahl-teleen’,) (The,) [It. VALTELLINA,] a 
valley of N. Italy, p. Milan, bet. two ranges of the 8. 
Alps, and b. N bythe Tyrol and Switzerland. It has a 
fertile soil drained by the Adda. C. Sondrio. Pop. 
86,000. 

Value, (val/yoo.) [Fr., from L. valeo, I am worth.] 
(Com.) The price or worth of any purchasable com- 
modity. The V. of commodities is regulated princi- 
pally by the comparative facility of their production, 
and partly on the relation of the supply and demand. 
But many other causes cperate to raise or depreciate the 
V. of an article; as monopolies, fashion, new inven- 
tions, the opening of new markets, or the stoppage of 
commercial intercourse through war, &c. And, in fact, 
in all countries where merchants are possessed of large 
capitals, and where they are left to be guided in the use 
of them by their own disofftion and foresight, the 
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prices of commodities will frequently be very much in< 

uenced, not merely by the actual occurrence cf 
changes in the accustomed relation of the supply and 
demand, but by the mere anticipation of them. — F. in 
another sense, denotes those properties in a thing which 
render it useful or estimable, thus, for instance, the 
real V. of iron is far greater than that of gold. 

Valvate, (vdlv’dt.) [From L. valva, the leaf of a door.] 
(Bot.) United by the margins only; as the valves of a 


capsule. 

Valve, (vdlv.) (From L. valva, the leaf of a door. 

(Anat.) A aries apretaed paration within the cavity 
certain vessels of the y, to afford a passage to fluids 
in one direction, and prevent their reflux towards the 
place from whence they came. — ( Bot.) A capsule ora 
calyx is said to be valvular when the pieces composing 
it touch at their edge. — ( Hydraul., Pneumatics, dc.) A 
kind of lid or cover of a tube or vessel so contrived as 
to open one way, but which, the more forcibly it is 
pressed the other way, shuts the close on the aperture ; 
so that it admits the entrance of a fluid into the tube 
or vessel, but prevents its return; or admits its escape, 
but prevents its re-entrance. — Safety- V. isa V. ma 
boiler that opens to allow the escape of steam at a pres- 
sure below the strength of the boiler, by which the 
boiler is prevented from bursting. It is loaded with a 
weight proportional to the area of its opening, and de- 
pendent on the highest pressure which is to be allowed 
in the boiler. It is sometimes made of a metal, which, 
if the V. by any accident adheres to its seat (see STEAM- 
ENGINE), melts and allows the steam to escape, when 
the pressure, and therefore the temperature, rise be- 
yond a certain point. — ( œnch.) The V. are the prin- 
cipal pieces of which a shell is composed. They give 
rise to the distinction into univalves, or such as have 
oniy one piece; bivalves, such as have two pieces; and 
multivalves, such as have three or more pieces. See 
CONOROLOGY. 

Vampire, (vdm’pir.) (Superstitions.) A blood-sucking 
spectre. A belief in the existence of such beings pre- 
vailed very commonly, in times of superstition, among 
various nations of Europe. About a century ago, an 
epidemic dread of Vampires prevailed in Hungary to 
such an extent as to afford one of the most extraordi- 
nary examples of credulity and systematic self-delusion 
on record. — (Zotl.) See CHEIROPTERA. 

Van, (vdn,) a fortified city of Turkey in Asia, pashalic 
of Armenia, on a lake of same name, 140 miles S.E. of 
Erzeroum. It carries on a considerable trade with Per- 
sia. Pop. 18,000. 

Vanadium, (vdn-a'de-iim.) (Chem.) A very rare me- 
tallic element, almost unknown in the separate state. 
Atomic weight, 51°2; Symbol, V. It belongs to the ar- 
senic, antimony, and bismuth group. V. and its com- 
pounds have recently been submitted to detailed ex- 
amination by Prof. Roscoe, who has obtained results of 
the highest scientific interest. It forms several oxides, 
a dioxide (V309), a trioxide (V303), a tetroxide (V404), and 
a pentoxide or vanadic acid (V209). The latter acts the 
part of an acid, and forms a well-defined series of salts 
called vanadates. 

Van Buren, MARTIN, (-bi’ren,) an American states- 
man, and 8th President of the U. States, was B., of 
Knickerbocker stock, in Columbia co., N. Y., in 1782. 
After studying law and becoming a member of the bar, 
he was elected by the Democratic party to the State 
senate in 1812, and became attorney-general in 1815. In 
1816 he largely contributed to the organization of the 
so-called Albany Regency,a political body which main- 
tained a political ascendancy for many years in the 
State. In 1821, Van Buren entered the National Sen 
ate, and was reélected 1827. As a senator he supported 
the protective tariff of 1828, and in the same year was 
elected governor of New York. In 1830 he took office 
as Secretary of State in Pres. Jackson’s cabinet, resign- 
ing the same in April of the following year. After the 
rejection by the Senate of his nomination as minister 
to England, he was elected in the Jackson interest Viee- 
President of the republic, and in 1836 became the suc: 
cessful Demooratic candidate for the Presidential chair. 
During his tenure of office occurred the financial crisis 
of 1837, and a suspension of specie payments by the 
banks ; a state of things which induced the President 
to recommend to Congress the establishment of an in- 
dependent treasury, —a measure carried into effect in 
1840. In the latter year, Van Buren’s renomination for 
the Presidency was defeated by Gen. Harrison, and im 
1841 he temporarily retired into private life. His third 
candidature for the Presidency, in 1844, was frustrated 
by the Southern vote, and he subsequently seceded from 
the Democrats to become a Free-soiler, and the unsuc- 
cessful nominee of the latter party in tbe Presidagtial 
election af 1848, D. 1862. 
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Van Bu’'ren, in Arkansas, a central co.; 1,200 
uare miles. Capital, Clinton.—In Towa, a 8.E. CO., 
caning Missouri; area, 468 square miles; Capital, 
Keosauqua.—In Afichigan, a S.W. co., washed by e 
Michigan; area, 633 square miles; Capital, Pawpaw. 
—In Tennessee, an E. central co. ; area, 350 square miles ; 
Capital, Spencer. 

WVancouver’s Island, (upiora) Ding off the 
N.W. coast of America, bet. N. Lat. 48° 555W. 
Lon. 123° 10-128° 20’, and separated from the main- 
land of British Columbia by the Gulf of Georgia, and 
from the U. S. Territory of Washington by the Strait 
of Fuca, hasan area of 13,000 sq. m., with a generally 
mountainous and rocky surface, for the most densely 
wooded, and with fertile tracts yielding cereals, fruits, 
and vegetables. Gold is found in yearly increasing 
quantities, and coal is abundant. This island was dis- 
covered by Capt. Vancouver of the English navy, in 
1772, and its possession was secured to Great Britain in 
1846. After being leased to the Hudson's Bay Company 
for a term of years, V. /. was united to British Columbia 
in 1849. C. Victoria. Pop. included in that of Brit. 
Columbia. , 

Vandalia, (vdn-da'le-ch,) in Illinois, a progressive 
tuwn, C. of Fayette co., 80 m. 8.8.E. of the city of 
Springfield. 

Vandals, (vän’ddlz.) (Antiq.) A ferocious race, who are 
believed to have come originally from Scandinavia. 
They seem to have differed only in name from the Goths, 
whose language they spoke. They settled in the north 
of Germany, between the Elbe and the Vistula. During 
the 4th and 5th centuries they became very powerful ; 
and, under Genseric, their king, overran Spain, Gaul, 
and Italy. They subsequently established themselves 
in Africa; but were eventually subdued by Belisarius, 
the celebrated Roman general in the reign of Justinian, 
who took their king Gelimer prisoner, and carried him 
to Constantinople in triumph. 

Vanderburg, (vdn'diir-biirg,) in Indiana, a S.W. co.; 
area, 216 sq. m.; C. Evansville. 

Wander elst, BARTHOLOMEW, (rdn’dir helst,) an 
eminent portrait-painter of the Dutch school, B. at 
Haarlem in 1610; Dp. 1670. 

Wanderlyn, Jonn, (vdn'diir-lin,) a distinguished A mer- 
ican painter, B. in Ulster county, in the State of New 
York, in 1776; D. 1852. His Marius silting among the 
Ruins of Carthage, is looked upon as the masterpiece 
of this artist. 

Wan der Meer, JAN, styled THE YOUNGER, (-mér,) an 
eminent painter of the Dutch school, B. 1656; D. 1706. 
His landscapes are eagerly sought after, and command 
high prices from connoisseurs. 

Vandervelde, Avrian, (vdn-diir-vdl'da,) one of the 
greatest of Dutch landscape-painters, B. in Amsterdam, 
1639. His works are noted for their spirited and life- 
like delineations of cattle. D. 1672. — WILLIAM V., 
father of the preceding, B. at Leyden, 1610, became the 
most eminent marine painter of his time. His pictures 
of sea-fights are especially celebrated, and give him a 
permanent reputation. D. 1693. 

Wan Die’men’s Land. See TASMANIA. 

Wan Dyck, or Vandyke, Sin Antnony, (vdn-dik’,) 
a painter of the Flemish school, distinguished by his 
surpassing excellence in portraiture, was B. at Antwerp 
in 1599, and became a pupil of Rubens. In 1633 he 
became court painter to Charles I. of England, was 
knighted by that monarch, married a daughter of the 
Earl of Gowrie, and lived in great 
magnificence. His Crucifixion (at 
Antwerp) is his greatest historical 
work, and his full-length picture of 
Charles I. on Horseback (now at War- 
wick Castle,) his chef @auvre as a 
limner. D. in London, 1641. 

Wandyke’ Brown. (Paint.) A 
fine, deep, semi-transparent brown 
pigment, obtained from peat; so 
called because conjectured to have 
been the brown employed by the 
painter Vandyke. 

Vane, — or WEATHER -COCK. 
[Belg. væne.] A light body, gen- 
erally in the form of a thin plate, 
which is placed on a spindle at the 
top of a building, and, by turning 
with the wind, points to the part 
from which it blows. 

Wan Eyck. See EYCK. 

Vanguard. (rin‘gahrd.) [From Fr. 
arant-garde.| (Mil) That body of 
troops which marches in advance of 





the main army. Fig. 662. — VANE. 
Vanilla, (vdn-il'lah.) [Sp.] (Bot) A (16th cent.) 
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small gen. of the Orchidacez, natives of tropical America. 
Their leaves are oblong, somewhat succulent, cordate 
at the base, and 
articulated with 
the stem; and 
their flowers are 
thick fleshy and 
dull-colored, the 
sepals and petals 
bei nearly 
equal spreading, 
and the lip en- 
tire, attached to 
the column, and 
bearded. The fruit 
is linear-oblong 
and ke The 
climbing habit of 
this genus is suf- 
ficient to distin- 
guish it from 
most others. The 
fruit of several 
species is largely 
employed by con- 
fectioners to 
flavor chocolates, 
creams, and 
liqueurs, under 
the name by Fig. 663.— VANILLA PLANIFOLIA. 
which it is botani- 

cally known. The best Vanilla is the produce of F. 
planifolia (Fig. 663), a native of Mexico; but several 
other South American species are also used. 





Vanloo, Jean BAPTISTE, (vdn-loo’,) an eminent French 


painter, B. at Aix in 1684. He enjoyed the patronage 
of the Regent Duc d’Orleans, and became the foremost 
limner of his time. D. 1746.—His brother, CHARLES 
AXDRE, B. at Nice in 1705, became first painter to Louis 
a finest work is the Apotheosis of Saint Isidore. 


Vapor, (va’piir,) or Vapour. [L. va r] ( Phys.) 
volat 


Vapors are the aériform fluids into whic ile sub- 
stances, such as ether, alcohol, water, and mercury, are 
changed by the absorption of heat. Volatile liquids are 
those which thus possess the property of passing into 
the aériform state; and fixed liquids, those which'do not ` 
form vapors at any temperature without undergoing 
chemical decomposition, such 
as the fatty oils. There are 
some solids, such as ice, arsenic 
camphor, and in general all 
odoriferous solid substances, 
which can directly form vapors 
without first becoming liquid. 
Vapors are transparent like 
gases, and generally colorless: 
there are only a few colored 
liquids, which also give colored 
vapors. The passage of a liquid 
into the gaseous state is desig- 
nated by the general term va- 
porization; the term evapora- 
tion especially refers to the 
slow production of vapor at the 
free surface of a liquid; and 
boiling to its rapid production 
in the mass of the liquid itself. 
Like gases, vapors have a cer- 
tain elastic force, in virtue of 
which they exert pressures on 
the sides of vessels in which 
they are contained. The ten- 
sion of vapors may be demon- 
strated by the following experi- 
ment. A quantity of mercury 
is placed in a bent glass tube 
(Fig. 664), the shorter leg of Bea 
which is closed; a few drops 
of ether are then ed into 
the closed leg, and the tube im- Fig. 664. 
mersed in a water bath at a 
temperature of about 45°. The mercury then sinks 
slowly in the short branch, and the space a b is filled 
with a gas which has all the appearance of air, and 
whose elastic force counterbalances the pressure of the 
column of mercury cd, and the atmospheric pressure on 
. This gas is the vapor of ether. If the water be 
cooled, or if the tube be removed from the bath, the 
vapor which fills the space ab disappears, and the dro 
of ether is —— If, on the contrary, the ba 
be heated still higher, the level of the mercury descends 
below b, indicating an increased tension. See STEAM. 
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Vannes, (vahn',) a manuf. city and seaport of France, 
C. dept. Morbihan, at the mouth of a river of same 
name, 310 m. W.8.W. of Paris. Pop. 16,020. 

Van Rensselaer, STEPHEN, (ratn’sél-lur,) an Ameri- 
ean statesman, called “The Patroon ” from his Knicker- 
bocker descent, was B. in N. Y. State in 1764. He com- 
manded the State militia in the war of 1812, and sub- 
sequently became one of the chief promoters of the 
Erie Canal. Distinguished by his patronage of arts and 
letters, he founded at Troy, in 1824, the Rensselaer In- 
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some cases, to relaxation of the parietes of the veins, 
They are very common in the superficial veins of the 
lower limbs. The tumor or tumors formed by varices 
are soft, knotty, unequal, indolent, and livid; without 
pulsation, and yielding readily to the impression of the 
finger; but returning as soon as the compression is dis- 
continued. Sometimes the vein bursts and gives rise 
to hemorrhage. The treatment is usually palliative, 
and consists in exerting a uniform and constant pres- 
sure upon the part by means of an appropriate bandage- 


Varna, (vahr'nch,) a fortif. seaport of Turkey in Ew 
rope, p. Bulgaria, at the head of a bay of same name, on 
the Black Sea, 50 m. E. of Shumla. In 18928 it surren- 
dered to the Russians after a three months’ siege, and 
it formed the base of operations for the Allied armies 
in the Crimean War, 1854. Pop. 30,000. 

Varnish, (vutr/nieh.) [Fr. vernis.) A fluid which, 
when spread thinly overa solid surface, forms a coating 
impervious to air and moisture; and generally gives it 
asmooth and polished appearance. Varnishes are 
formed by dissulving substances, which are almoat 
always resinous, in rectified alcohol, or in fixed of 
volatile oils; thus producing spirit varnishes, or oil var- 
nishes. The resins most generally used are Turpentine, 
Copal, Lac, Mastic, Elemi, Sandarach, Amber, Benzoin, 
Amine, Camboge, Dragon's blood, Caoutchouc, and As- 
phaltum. 

Varro, Marcvs TERENTIUS, (rdr’ro,) a Roman writer 
on Grammar and Agriculture, who flourished in the Ist 
century, B. C. 

Vrăunk, {riir-co'nah.) (Sansk.) (Hind. Myth.) The 
deity who presides over the waters of the ocean; cor- 
responding with Neptune of classic mythology. 

Varvesite, (vahrv’zit.) (Chem.) See MANGANESE. 

Va‘sa. See GUSTAVUS. 

Vasarhelly, (rideair-h-Tye,) a town of Hungary, on 
the Torna, 25 m. W. of Veszprim. Pop. 28,000 — An- 
otber. on Lake Hödös, 14 m. N.E. of Szegedin. Pop. 

,000. 

Wasari, GioRGIo, (vah-sah’re,) an Italian painter, archi- 
tect, and writer on art, B. t Arezzo, in 1512. His beet 
title to celebrity rests, however, upon his Lives of the 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, (1550,) a work which 
is held in high and deserved estimation. D. 1574. 

Vascular, (vdsku-ldr.) [From L. vasculum, a emall 
vessel.) Pertaining to the vessels of animal or vege- 
table bodies. — V. Tissue. See BOTANY. 

Vase, (vdhs, or vauz.) [From L. rasum,a hollow vessel.} 
(Arch.) A term applied, in its widest signification, to 
nll vessels adapted either for ornament or use. It is 
generally used in this sense with reference to ancient 
art; in connection with modern art, it is restricted te 
vessels of an ornamental kind, 

Vassal, (vcs’sil.) [From W. gwas-avwl, a peering mae] 
(Feud. Law.) One bound todo feudal service to his lor 
oF superior, by virtue of the fief held by him of the 

atter. 

Wat, (vrdt.) [From A. S. fet.) Among tanners, the 
square receptacle in which raw hides are set to steep.— 
(Camb.) A measure in Belgium and Holland, forming 
the standard for liquids, and equivalent to 22°01 imp. 
galls. 

Vatican, (vdt'¢é-kan,) a magnificent palace of modern 
Rome, built upon the Vatican Hill, from which it de- 
rives its name. A building on this site was inhabited 
by Charlemagne in S00. Thepresent pile has been irregu- 
larly enlarged, by a long series of Popes. It adjoins the 
church of St. Peter, and is of vast extent, the nuniber 
of rooms being at least 4,422. It containsa magnificent 
collection of antiquities, paintings, frescoes, &c., with a 
noble library, exceedingly rich in manuscripts. The 


stitute (now the Polytechnic School), and held for many 
years the chancellorship of the State University. D. 1839. 

Vansittart, (-sit‘tdirt,) an island of Brit. N. America, 
bet. Southampton Island and Melville Peninsula; N. 
Lat. 65° 40’, W. Lon. 84°. 

Van Wert, (wiirt,)in Ohio, a N. co., adjoining Indiana; 
area, 390 sq. miles.—A town, C. of ubove co., 136 m. 
N.W. of Columbus. 

Van Zandt, (-zdnt,) in Teras, a 
600 sq. m.; C. Canton. 

Var, (vahr,) a 8.E. dept. of France, washed by the Medi- 
terranean; area, 2,820 sq. m. It has a mountainous 
surface, and fertile soil, drained by the Var and other 
rivers. C. Draguignan. op. 308,550. 

Varazzio, (vah-rat’se-o,) or VARAZZE, a seaport of N. 
Italy, p. and 18 m. 8.W. of the city of Genoa. Pop. 9,000. 

Variable, (va're-a-b!.) [From L. variabilis, change- 
able.) (Math.) A quantity which is continually either 
increasing or diminishing, in pursuance of a certain 
law, as distinguished from a constant, 

Variance, (ru're-dns.) [From L. variantia.] (Law.) 
That discrepancy in the statement of facts which is 
sometimes presented by important documents tendered 
m evidence in a suit before court. 

Variation, (va-re-a’shiin.) [From L. Hanan | (Geog. 
and Nav.) A deviation of the magnetical needle from 
the true north point; called also declination; which is 
dependent on the earth’s-motion and a subordinate elec- 
trical action. — (Gram.) The change in the termination 
of nouns and adjectives, constituting what is called 
ease, number, and gender. — ( Mus.) The different man- 
ner of playing or ringing the same air or tune, by sub- 
dividing the notes into several others of less value, or 
by adding grace, &c.; yet so that the air itself may be 
discovered through all its embellishments. — F. of the 
moon. (Ast.) An inequality in the moon's motion, de- 
pending on her angular distance from the sun. It is 
due to that part of the sun’s disturbing force which is 
at right angles to the radius vectors, and which acceler- 
ates the moon, from quadratures to syzygies; but re- 
tards it from syzygies to quadratures. It was not ob- 
served by the ancient astronomers. 

Varicella, (vir-e-sllah,) or Caicken-pox, [From L. 
varicula, a small, distended vein.) (Med.) A disease 
characterized by vesicles scattered over the body, which 
are glabrous, transparent, and about the size of peas, 
They appear in successive crops, are covered by a thin 
pellicle, and, about the third, fourth, or fifth day from 
their appearance, burst at the top, and concrete into 
small. puckered scabs, which rarely leave a pit in 
the skin. V.is not contagious. At times, it prevails 
epidemically. The treatment is extremely simple; 
rest, abstinence, and the antiphlogistic regimen being 
all that is generally required. 

Varicocele, (uire-ko-sél.) [From L. varicis, and Gr. 
kélé, hernia.] (Surg.) Morbid dilatation of the veins 
of the spermatic cord. 

Varicose, (vidr'e-koz.) [L. varicnsus.] (Med.) An epi- 
thet applied to veins of the body that are permanently 
distended. 

Variety, (vah-ri’e-le.) [From L. varietas.) (Nat. Hist.) 


N.E. central co.; area, 
`“ 


A technical term applied to a race of animals and plants 
that differ from the type by constant characters. Inter- 
mediate links connect the aberrant forms with the nor- 
mal ones, otherwise the race would take rank as a dis- 
tinct species. 

Varinas, (vah-re'nds,)a town of the republic of Ven- 
ezuela, C. of a p. of same name, 80 m. S.E. of Merida. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Variola, (va-ri/o-lah.) (Med.) The SMALL-PO0X, 7. v. 
Wariolite, (vc-ri’o-lit.) [From L. rario, I variegate, 
and Gr. lithos, a stone.) (Min.) A kind of porphyritic 
rock, in which the imbedded substances are imper- 
fectly crystallized, or are rounded, giving the stone a 
spotted appearance. It is an aggregate of felspar and 
quartz. 

Variorum Editions, (vdr-e-o'rlim e-dish'’nz.) [L. 
variorum, of different persons.] (Bibliog.) Editions 
of the Greek and Roman classics, in which the notes of 
different commentators are inserted. 

Varix, (va’riks,) pl. Varices [L.] (Jfed.) An uneven 
swelling or dilatation of a vein. Varices are owing to 
lecal retardation of the venous circulation; and, in 


museum of statuary alone is about a mile in length. 
The V. is the actual residence of the Pope. 

Vattel, Emrich von, (raht’tel,) an eminent Swiss juris- 
consult and writer on international law, B. in Neufch8- 
tel, 1714, became in 1746 the diplomatic representative 
at Berne of Angustua, elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland. D. 1767. Hi» chief work, The Right of Nations, 
or the Principles of Natural Law applied to the Conduct 
and Affairs of Nations and Sovereigns, is a standard 
authority on questions on international jurisprudence, 

Vauban, (ro’bin,) SEBASTIEN LE PRESTRE, SFIGNEUR 
DE, a celebrated French military engineer, B.in Nièvre, 
1633. After some service under the Prince de Condé, 
he was attached by Cardinal Mazarin to the royal 
army, of which he became chief engineer in 1655. He 
rendered eminent services to the art of fortification, and 
is looked upon as the first engineer of his time. D., 
a marshal of France, in 1707. 

Vaucluse, (ro-Alovz’,) a S.E. dept. of France, b. 8. and 
W. respectively by the rivers Durance and Rhone. 
Area, 1,370 sy. m. Surface diversified, with a fruitful 
soil, C. Avignon. Pop. 266,091. 
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Vaud, (vo,) a W. canton ofthe Swiss Republic, divided | Veglia, (vdl’yah,) an island of the Adriatic Sea, belong- 


from France on the W. by the Jura Mts., and b. 8. by 
the Lake of Geneva. Area, 1,185 sq. m. It has many 
fertile valleys, and is drained by the waters of the Upper 
Rhone. C. Lausanne. . 216,157. 

Vaudeville, (vdd’vél.) [Fr.] (Dram. Lit.) In theat- 
rical perience the name given to an interlude (gener- 
ally in one or two acts), with or without musical 
accompaniments. 

Vaudois, (The,) (vo'dwaw.) (Eccl. Hist.) See WAL- 
DENSES. 

Vaudreuil, (vo-drool’,)a S.W. co. of Lower Canada, 
having N. the Lake of the Two Mountains, and 8.E. the 
St. Lawrence; area, 330 sq. m.; C. Vaudreuil. . 11,003. 

Vault, (vawit.) [It. volta.) (Arch.) An arched roof, 
of which the materials support and sustain each other ; 
it may be circular, elliptical, &c. When its section 
rises higher than a semicircle, a F. is surmounted ; when 
not so high, it is surbased. 

Waulting-shaft. (Arch.) A shaft, small column, 
or pillar, which supports the ribs 
ofa vault. Shafts of this kind 
sometimes rise from the floor, 
and sometimes from the capital 
of a large pillar, or from a corbel 
or other ‘projection. The most 
usual arrangement is that shown 
in Fig. 665, where the shaft rises 
between the springings of the 
arches of the nave. 

Vauxhall, (vawkz'avwl,) a dist. 
of London, England, on the Sur- 
rey side of the Thames, formerly 
noted for its popular pleasure- 
gardens. Pop. 35,831. 

Vavasor, (vdv’ah-siir,) an an- 
cient title of nobility in Eng- 
land ; said by Camden to be next 
below a baron. It was used in 
France to signify those held im- 
mediately under the nobility. 
In the French romance it meant 
a poor gentleman. 

Veal, (vél.) [From Fr. veau, a 
calf.) The flesh of calves, after 
being dressed and prepared for 
human food. 

Vector, (vé&'tiir,) or Ranivs 
Vector. [L., a carrier.) (Ast.) 
A straight line which is sup- 
posed to be drawn from the 
centre of a planet to the centre 
of the sun. — ( Geom.) A straight 
line drawn from the focus of a 
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eonic section to any point of the Fig. 665. 
curve. VAULTING-SHAFT, 
Vedas, (The,) (va’dahz) (A. D. 1300.) 


[Sans.] The sacred writings of 

the Hindoos, of great antiquity but uncertain date, 
believed by the Brahmins to have been revealed by 
Brahma. They are in Sanskrit, and, though forming 
ene work, they are divided into four parts, viz., Aig 
Veda, Yajur Veda, Sama Veda, and Atharvana Veda, 
They are regarded as containing the true knowledge of 
God, of his religion, and his worship. 

Wedette, (ve-dét’,) or VIDETTE. (Fry (Mil.) A sentinel 
on horseback, detached from the main body of the army 
to discover and give notice of the enemy’s movements. 

Veerumgaum, (veer’oom-gom,) a town of Hindostan, 
British pres. Bombay, 35 m. N.E. of Ahmedabad. Pop. 
18,000. 

Wega, (ve'gah.) (Ast.) A star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation LYRA, q. v. 

Vegetable, (véj'e-ta-bl.) [From L. vegeto, I invigorate.] 
(Bot.) In a scientific sense, V. is a term synonymous 
with plant. Organic nature is divided into the Animal 
kingdom, (see ANIMAL,) and the V. kingdom, (see BOTANY.) 
In a more special sense, the term V. is applied to any 
esculent plant. — Vegetation is the term employed to 
denote the growth of plants. 

Vegetable Ivory. (Bot.) See PHYTELEPHAS. 

Vegetable Marrow. (Bot.) See CucuRBITACE. 

Vegetal, (véjetdl.) [From L. vegetus, exhibiting life.] 
(Physiol.) A term applied to the class of vital phenom- 
ena common to plants and animals; viz., digestion 
and nutritive assimilation, growth, absorption, secre- 
tion, excretion, circulation, respiration, generation; as 
contradistinguished from the second class of vital 
phenomena, viz., sensation and volition peculiar to ani- 
mals. The first are called the vegetal functions, the 
second the animal functions ; and the powers or forces 
on which they depend have been termed, respectively, 
the regetal life, and the animal life, 


ing to Austria, and lying to the N.W. of the Gulf of 
Quarnero, with a C. town of same name, Ext. 23 m.in 
length, by 12 in breadth. Pop. 16,550. 

Vehicle, (va’e-ki.) [From L, vehiculum.] (Pharm.) Any 
preparation which serves as a means for introducing 
medicine into the stomach. — ( Paint.) The medium, or 
liquid used in the diluted preparation of pigments, be- 
fore application to the surface of the subject in hand. 

Vehmie Courts. joer: Sehm - gerichte.) Criminal 
courts established in Germany during the Middle Ages, 
called also free courts ; and seemingly derived from thoso 
ancient tribunals of the German tribes which were held 
in the open air. In the 13th century they became- 
formidable, from being then modelled on a system of 
secret organization ; it is said that 100,000 persons were 
at one time affiliated to the society. They were bound 
to attend the secret meetings of the courts when sum- 
moned ; and to execute their decrees, if necessary, by 
taking the life of persons condemned. Sometimes these 
courts had the effect of repressing the lawless violence 
of the nobility, but they were also liable to be per- 
verted to the gratification of private malice. Various 
leagues were entered into in the 15th century to put 
them down, and this was ultimately effected by the in- 
troduction of a better system of judicature and police 
in the various states. 

Veli, (ve'i.) (Anc. Geog.) An ancient city of Italy, whose: 
inhabitants combated the rising power of Rome, from 
the legendary times of the monarchy, until Camillus 
took their city in 396 B. C., after a siege of 10 years. 

Vein, (vdn.) {L. vena.) (Anat.) The veins are vessels 
for the conveyance of blood from every part of the body 
to the heart. They are found wherever there are arte- 
ries, and, altogether, form the venous system, which 
may be subdivided into two distinct secondary systems. 
1. The General venous system, which commences in all 
the organs, by very minute radicles; and terminates 
in the heart by the cava and the coronary vein. 2. The 
Abdominal venous system, which is limited to the ab- 
dominal cavity; commences, also, by a great number 
of branches, and terminates in the liver by a single 
trunk, which subdivides in that organ. It is called, 
also, the System of the Vena Porta, or the Portal System. 
See CIRCULATION. — ( Bot.) Veins are the fibrovascular 
tissue of leaves, through which sap is carried into the 
parenchyma. — ( Geol.) A crack, fissure, or crevice in a 
rock, more or less vertical, caused by the contraction 
during drying or metamorphoses, or by the mechanical 
disturbance of a rock, which have been filled by ma- 
terials different from the body of the rock. Veins con- 
taining substances that have been injected in a state 
of fusion from heat, have had their origin in some in- 
ternal force; while those filled with mineral deposits 
ay or may not be connected with upheaval. Granitic 
and trappean veins differ from dykes chiefly in the 
greater size of the latter. Mineral veins are filled with 
different kinds of crystalline minerals. Quartz and 

calcite are the most common of these substances; but 
frequently several different minerals occur in the same 
vein, some of these being metallic ores. 

Velasquez, Dirco, (vd-lazketh,) a Spanish general, 
who accompanied Columbus in his second voyage, and 
founded the city of Havana. D. 1523. 

Velasquez, Don Diego RODRIGUEZ DE SILVA Y. a cele- 
brated Spanish painter, B. at Seville, 1599; D. 1660. V. 
is, after Murillo, the greatest of Spanish painters. His 
portraits are, for force, penetration, directness, and se- 
verity of truth, of almost unrivalled merit. His his- 
torical pictures and landscapes are also of rare value. 

Velez Malaga, (vai’laith,) a town of Spain, in Anda- 
lusia, 16 m. E. of Malaga. Pop. 17,000. 

Velez Rubio, a town of Spain, p. Almeria, 22 m. from 
Lorca. Pop. 14,300. 

Velites, (ve-li’leez.) (Anc. Hist.) The light-armed in- 
fantry attached to a Roman legion. Their arms were 
bows, slings, javelins, a light wooden buckler covered 
with leather, and a head-piece. 

Velletri, (vel-lai’tre,) a town of Italy, in the former 
States of the Church, 20 m. from Rome, on a command- 
ing eminence at the foot of Mount Artemisis. Pop. 
13,425. 

Vellon, (vel-yén’.) [Sp.] A Spanish money of account; 
as, a hundred reals vellon ; — answering to the English 
sterling. 

Vellum, (vél’liim.) [Fr.velin.} A fine kind of parch- 
ment made of calf-skin, rendered particularly clear and 
white. 

Velocipede, (ve-lds'e-péd.) [Fr., from L. veloz, swift, 
and pes, a foot.) A two-wheeled carriage propelled by 
the feet of the rider, acting on treadles attached to 
levers connected with the axis by cranks, or ea pins 
projecting from the spokes. A large number of patents. 
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have been taken out both in Europe and the U. States, 
and for a time this vehicle, of aree paai value, oc- 
cupied the attention of those addicted to athletic sports. 

Welocity, (ve-lds’e-te.) [L. velocitas.) (Dynamics.) Swift- 
ness or rapidity of motion. In order to measure V. we 
require both a unit of space anda unit of time. One body 
is said to have a greater V. than another when it moves 
over a greater space in the same time, or an equal space 
in less time. The V.of a body is uniform when it passes 
through equal spaces in equal times; and variable, when 
the spaces passed through in equal times are unequal. 
Uniform V. is measured by the length of path passed 
ever in a unit of time. This length is usually expressed 
in feet, and the time in seconds. Frequently, however, 
-other units are chosen; thus, a train may proceed with 
a speed of 40 miles an hour, a ship may sail with 
‘a speed of 10 knots an hour. FV. expressed in other 
units may, however, be readily reduced to feet per 
‘second. Absolute V. is the V. of a body, considered with- 
out reference to the motion of any other body. Relatire 
V. is that which has respect to the FV. of another mov- 
ing body. Angular V. is the V. of a body revolving 
about a fixed point or axis, measured by the angle 
through which it turns in a unit of time. The V. with 
which a body begins to move is termed initial V. When 
the V. increases uniformly, the increase per second is 
termed the acceleration (q. v.). 

Welvet, (vdl’vdt.) [From L. villosus, flocculent.] ( Manuf.) 
A fabric in which, besides the ordinary warp and weft, 
which are usually arranged as in twill-weaving, there 
is also a supplementary weft, consisting of short pieces 
of silk, cotton, or woollen thread doubled under the 
regular weft, and brought to the surface in loops which 
are so close together as to conceal the regular web. Tho 
loops are afterwards cut evenly, and the ends thus made 
constitute a covering resembling avery short fur. When 
the material is silk, it is called velvet ; when cotton, vel- 
releen. 

Venango, (ve-ndng’go,) in Pennsylvania, a N.W. co.; 
area, 850 sq.m. It is rich in minerals, petroleum espe- 
cially. C. Franklin. 

‘Venation, (ve-na'shiin.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) The 
disposition of veins or ribs in a leaf or other organ. 

Vendée, (La,) (van-da’,) a W. dept. of France, washed 
by the Atlantic. Area, 2,630 sq. m. C. Napoléon-Vendée. 
This dept. has given name to an insurrectionary out- 
break of the Breton royalists in 1792 under the leader- 
ship of De La Rochojaquelcin, Charette, and others. 


The insurgents were called Chouans, from the cry of |: 


the screech-owl (chafuant), an imitation of which was 
a signal used during their nightly meetings. Defeated 
and nearly exterminated by the forces of the Conven- 
tion in the following year, the revolt broke out afresh 
in 1794, and lingered on until March, 1796. Pop. 404,473. 

Wendemiaire, (vdn(g)-da’me-air.) [Fr.] (/ist.) Tho 
first month of the French revolutionary calendar, com- 
mencing Sept. 22, ending Oct. 2}. 

Vendetta, (vén-dé’'tah.) [It., vengeance.) The name 
given in Corsica to a blood-feud carried on hereditarily, 
and out of a spirit of private vengeance, between 
families. 

Vendôme, Lovis Joszps, Duc px, (van-dém’,) a cele- 
brated French military commander, B. 1654, was the 
Heng of Cæsar, Duc de V., the legitimized son of 

Ionri IV. by Gabrielle d'Estréos. He distinguished 
himself in all the campaigns of Louis XIV., but chiefly 
in the War of the Spanish Succession. D. 1712. 

Vendôme, a manuf. town of France, dept. Loire-et- 
Cher, on the Loire, 40 m. W. of Orleans. Pop. 10,082. 

Vendor, or Vender, (vénd’ir.) (From L. vendere, to 
sell.} ve) One who sells to another the exclusive 
right of ownership in a certain thing, either acting for 
himself as prinoipal, or on behalf of another as agent; 
as distinguished from vendee, or the person to whom 
such salo is effected. — VENDUX, an open sale by public 
auction or outcry. 

“‘Weneering, (ve-nér’ing.) (Arts.) The art of placing 
a thin piece of a more valuable wood on another which 
is less expensive in the construction of articles of fur- 
niture; a mahogany on oak, or deal, or Spanish mahog- 
amy on an inferior kind. f 

Venereal Disense, (r7n-ore-dl.) (Med.) See BYPTILIS. 

Venesection, (vén-e-sk'shiin.) (From L. vena, a vein, 
and sectio an incision.) (Surg.) An incision into a vein, 

__ for the abstraction of blood. See BLOOD-LETTING. 

Venetia, (ve-ne/shah,) a territorial division of N. Italy, 
embracing the provs. Bellune, Padua, Rovigo, Verona, 
Treviso, Udine, Verona, and Vicenza. Until 18686 it con- 
stituted a govt. of the Austrian empire. Pop. 2,340,280. 

Venezuela, (vén’e-swe'lah,) (It., “Little Venice,”] a 8. 
American republic, occupying the extreme N. central 

rtion of that continent, bet. N. Lat. 2°12’, W. Lon. 
%3”. Qn the N. it is b. by the Caribbean Sea, E. by i 
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British Guiana, S. by Brasil, and W. by the U. S. of Oo- 
lombia. Area, 368,235 sq. m. -Length, from E. to W 

750 m.; mean breadth, 550 m.; extent of coast-line, 1 

m. The entire country is drained by the Orinoco and 
its numerous tributaries, with the exception of the 
tract of seaboard lying N. of the Venezuelan Andea 
The 8. and S.E. sections are very generally mountainous 
and densely wooded, with the Parima chain extending 
nearly the whole length of the Brazilian frontier. The 
coast-line is very irregular, and presents some extensive 
indentations, such as the gulfs of Paria, Triste, and 
Venezuela, the latter opening into the great inland sea 
called the Lake of Maracaibo. The N.E. angle of the 
State is taken up by the delta of the Orinoco, a low-lying, 
swampy region. V. has a soil of exceeding fertility, pro- 
ducing cocoa (the finest in the world), coffee, sugar, in- 
digo, cotton, and tobacco. Among the forest-trees are 
the mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, black and white 
ebony, caoutchouc, fustic, and logwood. There are also 
large tracts covered by the cinchona or Peruvian-bark 
tree. V. is divided into 13 states, and has for its chief 
towns and cities, Caracas (the cap.), Maracaibo, Ciudad 
Bolivar, Puerto Cabello, and Laguayra. The govt. (based 
upon aconstitution adopted in 1830, and modified and 
extended in 1863) is copied from that of the U. States. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, the revenue 
(principally derived from customs duties) amounted to 
$1,390,055, and the expenditure to $4,560,760; the public 
debt at the same time stood at $71,900,000. Value of 
imports, 1869-70, $5,349,727 ; exports, $7,600,208. The 
Roman Catholic is the State religion, and toleration is 
extended to all others. This country was first discoverca 
by Columbus in 1498. Ojeda and Vespucci, following him 
the next year, gave it its present name from their hav- 
ing met with a Carib village built on piles near Lake 
Maracaibo. The Spaniards founded their first settle- 
ment at Cumana in 1520, and thenceforward remained in 
possession until 1811-13, when the Venezuelans joined 
the other Hispano-American peoples in declaring for 
independence, and consequently joined the Colombian 
Confederation. On the dissolution of the latter in 1831, 
F. became a self-elected independent republic, and has 
since remained so, despite intestinal political commo- 
tions which, in the true Hispano-American fashion, 
have been of almost yearly occurrence, culminating ia 
1870 in a civil war of some dimensions, originating in 
rival claims to the presidency. Between 13860-1870 it 
has been proved by statistics that not fewer than 60,008 
persons have perished in factious emeutes and insurreo 
tionary outbreaks. Claims made by Great Britain, 

extending the territory of British Guiana into districts 
claimed to belong to V., have produced an international 
question between the two countries, in which the U. 

S. has taken steps to support V., on the basis of the 

Monroe Doc rine. 

Venice, (cen'is,) [It. Vengzia,] a N.E. p. of Italy, b. 4 
and S.E. by the Adriatic, and having its coast - line 
threaded by a net-work of lagoons, extending a length 
of 25 m. bet. the Lile and Brenta rivers, and dotted 
with small islands, on which the city of Venice, the 
cap., is built. Pop. 284,650.— VENICE, a famous city, 
C. of abore p., and of the whilom Republic of Venice, 
at the head of the Adriatic Sea, 70 m. W. of Trieste, 
lies in N. Lat. 45° 25’ 9”, E. Lon. 12° 20’ 2”. This city 
is of unique construction, being built upon wooden 
piles resting upon a series of 8U small islets separated 
from one another by canals, and divided from the maim 
waters of the Adriatic by the Littorale, a kind of sandy 
causeway connecting by a viaduct with the mainland. 
The canals between the islands are spanned by 460 
bridges, and form, so to speak, the public thorough- 
fares traversed by means of gondolas. The Grand 
Canal, constituting the great dividing artery of this 
labyrinthine water-system, ia crossed by the Rialto, the 
finest of Venetian bridges, consisting of a single ar 
and with its upper surface divided by two ranges 
shops into three narrow parallel streets. The chief 
architectural features of V. are concentrated in and 
around the great square of St. Mark, which contains 
the cathedral of that name and the fine old palace of 
the doges. The churches of V. are replete with works 
of pictorial art of inestimable value, the production of 
the great painters of the Venetian school. The great 
library, with its museum and cabinet of objects of virtes, 
is one cf the finest in Europe. The naval dockyard aad 
arsenal are also noteworthy objects. V.is the centre 
of a considerable foreign commerce, and is largely en- 
gaged in the manuf. of jewelry, silk and velvet staffs, 
porcelain, glass, &c.—This city dates its foundation from 
421, when it arose from the sea to serve as an asylum 
for those whom the irruption of the Huns under Attila 
had driven from the mainland. In €97 it was conati- 
tuted an independent staute, under an elective prince whe 
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assumed the title of Doge or duke, and to whom des-] Venus, (ve/niis.) (Myth.) The goddess of love and 


potic powers were for a long time delegated, that is 
to say, until the appropriation of the executive author- 
ity by the Council of Ten, a body of senators of oligar- 
chical origin. V. was at its zenith of pride, power, and 
prosperity during the 13th cent., being then the fore- 
most naval and commercial state in Europe. Her ri- 
valry with Genoa, however, and wars with the Turks 
resulting in the loss of many of her Levantine colonies, 
gradually lowered her prestige and weakened her po- 
tency, so much so that after the Portuguese discovery 
of the ocean-route to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, she ceased to be longer the mistress of the sea, 
ind declined slowly but surely into a condition of de- 
cadence. Napoleon I. gave the finishing blow to her 
fall by his creation of the Cis-Alpine republic and ab- 
sorption of V. into his newly created Italian kingdom. 
At the peace of 1815, V. was ceded to Austria, and was 
held by the latter until her surrender of the Venetian 
rovs. to Italy after the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866. 
. 1881, 129,445 
Venire Facias, (vén-i’re fa-ihe'ts.) [L., “cause to 
come.”] (Zaw.) A writ issued to the sheriff of a county, 
directing him to summon the attendance of a certain 
number of citizens duly qualified to act as jurors. 
Veni Sancti Spiritus, (veni sdngk'ti spir’e-tiis.) [L., 
“Come, Holy Sp obey. (Eecl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a sequence in the office of the Whitsuntide 
Mass 


Venison, (vén’zn.) [From L. venatio, a pursuit of game. ] 
(Cookery.) The flesh of deer prepared for food. 

Wenloo, (vdn-loo’,) a fortif. commercial town and river- 
port of Holland, p. Limburg, on the Maas, 15 m. N.N.E. 
of Roermonde. . 8,500. 

Venom, (vén‘iim.) [Fr. venin.) A poisonous fluid se- 
creted by a class of serpents, and by certain spiders, 
myriapods and insects, in a state of health, and which 
they preserve in a particular reservoir, to use as a Means 
of attack or defence. 

Wenose, (ve-néz’.) [From L. vena,a vein.] (Bot.) Pos- 
sessing veins or reticulations, as certain leaves. 

Went, (vént.) [From Fr. fente.) (Mach.) The sectional 
area of the calorimeter of a steam-boiler. — ( Mil.) The 
hollow passage in a piece of ordnance by means of 
which fire is communicated to the charge within. 

Ventilation, (vén-te-la’shiin.) [From L. ventilatio.] 
( “4 gaa The act of renewing the air of vessels, hos- 
pitals, and apartments, or of situations where many 
people are collected together. The utility of such re- 
newal must be evident, when it is considered that at- 
mospheric air loses its oxygen during respiration, and 
carbonic acid supplies its place. Stagnant air, also, be- 
comes loaded with numerous impurities, and where 
numbers are crowded together, a large amount of zy- 
motic or fermentable matter is exhaled from the lungs, 
and taken in again during respiration. This is, indeed, 
a great cause of the mortality which occurs in camps 
and cities, and hence one of the greatest hygienic im- 
provements of modern times has been a proper atten- 
tion to circulation of air, and various arrangements 
have been made for this purpose in hospitals and simi- 
lar establishments. They are almost all, however, 
based on the renewal of air by suction, forcing, or 
both. Instruments used for the —— of renew- 
ing the air in ships, apartments, &c., are called ven- 
tilators. 

Ventral, (vén'trdl.) [From L. venter, the abdomen.] 
(Anat.) Having reference or belonging to the abdom- 
inal regions of the body. — Ventral Fins. (Zodl.) See 
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Wentricles, (vén'tre-klz.) [From L. ventriculus, the 
dim. of venter, the belly.) (Anat.) A word applied to 
certain small cavities in the body; as the two cavities 
of the heart which propel the blood into the arteries 
to the cavities in different parts of the brain, &c. 

Ventriloquism, (-iril‘o-kwizm.) [From L. venter, 
the belly, and loquens, speaking.] The art of producin 
tones and words without any motion of the mouth, an 
so that the hearer is induced to refer the sound to some 
other place. It does not depend on any peculiar struc- 
ture of the organs of voice, but upon practice and dex- 
terity. The name is founded upon the mistaken sup- 
position that the voice proceeds from the belly. The 
art of the ventriloquist consists mainly in taking a 
deep inhalation of breath, and then allowing it to 
escape slowly; the sounds of the voice being modified 
and muffled by means of the muscles of the upper part 
of the throat and of the palate. 

Venue, (vén’yoo.) [From L. vicinia, neighborhood : — 
the place whence the jury are to be taken.|] (Zaw.) 
The place where an action is laid, that is, the country 


in which the cause will be tried. In certain cases, the | Vemus’s Hair. 


court has power to change the venue. 


beauty, sprang (it 
was said) from the 
foam of the sea, or 
(as other legends 
said) the daughter 
of Jupiter and Di- 
one. She was mar- 
ried to Vulcan, 
but is represented 
as indulging in 
amours with Mars, 
Jupiter, Neptune, 
Mercury, Bacchus, 
and with Anchises 
and Adonis. She 
was worshipped 
with especial honor 
at Paphos in Cy- 
prus, and in Cythe- 
ra. Paris awarded 
to her the golden 
apple, and received 
elen in return; 
and the evils she 
worked among mor- 
tals are the theme 
of many legends. 
She bore as many 
names as there are 
aspects of love, and 
finally they were 
regarded as the 
names of different 
deities. Sparrows 
and doves were cus- 
tomarily yoked to 
her chariot; her 
girdle inspired all 
hearts with passion 
for the wearer; and 
her son, Cupid, was 
her attendant and 
minister. The myr- 
tle was sacred to 
her. The figure of 
V. was a favorite 
subject of ancient 
sculptors. The three 
most famous speci- Fig. 666.—VENUS OF THE VATICAN. 
mens extant are: 
the V. de Medici (Fig. 583), the V. of Milo (Fig. 473), 
and the V. of the Vatican (Fig. 666). 

Venus. (Ast.) The brightest and most beautiful of alk 
the planets, and the 2d in order of distance from the 
sun. The mean distance of V. from the sun is 66,134,- 
000 miles; her greatest 66,586,000; her least 65,682,000. 
As the earth’s mean distance from the sun is 91,450,000 
m., it follows that the distance of V. from the earth va- 
ries between abt. 25,000,000 and abt. 158,000,000 m. The 
eccentricity of her orbit is small, not exceeding ‘00686, 
Its inclination to the ecliptic is 3° 23’ 31”. Her mean 
sideral revolution occupies 224°700787 days, and the re- 
turns to successive conjunctions are separated by a 
mean interval of 583°920 days. Her diameter is esti- 
mated at about 7,510 m.; her volume 0°855, the earth’s 
being 1; her density almost exactly equal to the earth's; 
and therefore her mass bears to the earth’s the samé 
proportion that her volume bears to the earth’s volume. 
V., like Mercury, but less often, crosses the face of the 
sun at certain times. This phenomenon, called a trans€ 
of V., is of the utmost importance to the astronomer, 
as affording a means of estimating the distance of the 
sun from the earth. We owe to Halley the —— 
that the transits of V. might thus be utilized. The esti- 
mate of the sun’s distance or parallax, was deduced by 
Encke from the transit of June, 1769. Recently, however, 
doubts were thrown on the accuracy of the observations 
made in 1769, and it was proved by Prof. 8. Newcombe 
that the cause of the discrepancy is to be looked for in 
a phenomenon due to irradiation, which causes a black 
ligament to appear between the disc of V. and the sun’s 
limb near the time of the internal contacts. The U. 8., 
in unison with most European nations, sent astrono- 
mers to various remote places to observe the transit 
which took place on Dec. 8, 1874. Several of these ob- 
servers were very successful in taking photographs of 
the contacts, but time must pass ere their calculations 
can be completed and compared with those of the foreign 
astronomers, so as to come toa more accurate estimate 
of the sun’s distance. The next transit occurred in 1882, 

(Bot.) See ADIANTUM. 

Vera Cruz, (va’rah krooz,) [Sp., “ Holy Cross,”] a 8.B. 
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‘State of Mexico, on the W. coast of the Gulf of Cam- 
peachy, and b. W. by Oajaca, Puebla, and Queretaro. 
Area, 27,595 sq. m. Its W. surface is elevated, culmi- 
nating in the mountain Orizaba, 17,374 ft. above the sea. 
The coast-country is low, sandy, and unhealthy. Soil 
highly fertile. Pop. 459,262. — Vera Cruz, a seaport of 
Mexico, and C. of above State, lies on a swampy plain 
on the shores of the Mexican gulf, in N. Lat. 19° 11’, 
W. Lon. 96° 8’, 185 miles E. of the city of Mexico. Its 
harbor is defended by the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, 
on an island at its entrance, and it is the entrepôt of a 
considerable commerce with the U. States and Europe. 
This city, founded by the followers of Cortez, in the 16th 
cent., was occupied by the French in 1829, and bom- 
burded and reduced by the Americans under Gen. Scoft, 
in 1847. Pep. 10,000, 

Verandah, (ve-rdn’dah.) A term of Eastern origin ap- 
plied to a light gallery external to a house, supported 
on pillars, and often inclosed in front with lattice-work. 

‘In England, verandahs are frequently met in villas and 
cottage residences, attached to sitting-rooms on the 
ground-floor, where they afford a good substitute for a 
colonnade. 

Veratrum, (vera'irùm.) (Bot.) A genus of the O. 
Melanthaceæ, consist- 
ing of perennial 
herbs with creeping 
roots, ovate pointed 
leaves, ana panicles 
of polygamous flow- 
ers. They are re- 
markable for their 
powerfully acrid pro- 
porties. V. album 
(Fig. 667) of Europe, 
and V. viride of N. 
America, are called 
White  Hellebore. 
Their rootstocks, col- 
lected for medicinal 
purposes, are ex- 
tremely acrid, and in 
poisonous doses pro- 
duce inflammation of 
the stomach and S7 
bowels, and finally in- 
sensibility and death. 

Verh, (vărb.) [From 
L. verbum, literally, a word.) (Gram.) A part of the 
speech, consisting of an attribute affirmed. Verbs are 
divided into transilive, intransitive, und passive. A verb 
substantive expresses mere affirmation, without refer- 
ence to any property or attribute. 

Verbal, (virbdl.) (Same deriv.] (Gram.) A substan- 





Fig. 667. — WHITE HELLEBORE. 


tive which derives from a verb; those in English end- |: 


ing in -ton, -ive, are of Latin parentage. 

Verbascum, (vúr-bds'küm.) [L.] (Bot) The Mul- 
leins, a gen. of the order Serophulariaceæ, consisting of 
tall erect strong- growing herbs, frequently covered 
all over with thick wool, and characterized by hav- 
ing 5 fertile stamens. The Great Mullein, Bullock's 
Lungwort, Hig-taper or High-taper, V. thapsus, have 
a mucilaginous bitterish taste, and a decoction of 
them is employed in domestic -practice in catarrh and 
diarrhoea. 

Verbatim, (viir-ba'tim,) or VERBATIM ET LITERATIM, 
[L. Lat.] (Zit.) Word for word, or letter by letter; as, 
a verbatim account. 

Verbenacere, (viir-be-na'se-e.) (Bot.) The Vervains, 
an O. of plants, all. Echiales, consisting of trees, shrubs, 
or herbs, with the leaves usually opposite without 
stipules, and flowers interminal! spikes, heads, or pani- 
cles, or in Opposite cymes or clusters. The species are 
mostly tropical. Various species of the gen. Verbena — 
as V. officinalis of Europe, and F. aubletia of S. America, 
—are extensively cultivated for their fragrance and 
beauty; but the remarkable virtues which the common 
Verbena was in olden times reputed to possess are ap- 
parently imaginary. The Verbena of the perfumers is 
the lemon-grass. See ANDROPOGON. 

Verbesina, (vitr-be-se’nah.) (Bot.) Tha Crownbread, 
a gen. of American herbs, shrubs, or even small trees, O. 
Asteraceg, possessing little interest beyond the botani- 
cal characters. 

Vercelli, (vdr-chdle,)a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Pied- 
mont, at the. point of junction uf the Sesia and Cervo 
rivars, 14 m. N. of Casale. Pop. 30,345. 

Wercheres, (ver-shair’,) a co. of Lower Canada, b. on 
the St. Lawrence. Pop. 12,717. 

Verde-antique, (rdrd-an-teeck’.) [From It. verde 
antico, ancient green.] 
dark-green color, with patches of white, and sometimes 
also black and red. It is a kind of hard breccia, and 









(Afin.) A beautiful stone of a 
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was much prized by the ancient Romans, and is still im 
great favor in Italy. 

Verdi, Giuseppe, (vdr’de,) an eminent Italian composer 
of unexampled popularity, B. at Rancola, in the duchy 
of Parma, 1814. His pp. compositions are serious 
operas; and the Lombards, one of his first productions, 
1841, laid the foundation of his fame. His best-knowr 
operas are: Nubucodonosor, Ernant, Due Foscari, Att 
Macbeth, I Masnadiert, Louisa Miller, Rigoletto, 
Trovatore, (1853,) La Traviata, Un ballo in Maschera, and 
Don Carlos, His more recent operas are Giovanne 
d Ae, (1868,) La Forsa del Destino, (1869,) and Aïda, 
(1572.) 

Verdict, (viir’dikt.) [L. veredictum, truly said.] (Law.) 
The answer of a jury given to the court concerning aay 
matter of fact in any case, civil or criminal, committed te 
their trial and examination. A cial V. ia one not 
delivered generally in favor of either plaintiff or de- 
fendant, but stuting the facts; and referring the law 
arising from them to the judgment of the court, which, 
in criminal cases, will say whether or not there is a crime 
in law. 

Verdigris, (viir'de-gris.) (Chem.) See ACETATES. 

Verditer, (viir'de-tir.) [From Fr. vert-de-urre, earthy 
green.] (Chem.) A pigment which is extensively used 
in common painting. It is either blue or green, the 
latter being generally known as Bremen Green. It is 
formed by a very complicated process from blue vitriol, 
or sul phate of copper, sea-salt, metallic copper, muriatic 
acid, caustic potash, and water, and occupies three 
months in its manufacture. The blue is most valued. 

Werdun, (ratr’doun,) a fortif. and manuf. town af 
France, dept. Meuse. 28 m. N. of Bar-le-Duc. It was 
stormed and occupied by the Prussians in 1792, and 
again in 1871. Pep. 12,928. 

Vergennes’, in Vermont, a city and port of Addison 
co., on Otter Creek, 21 m. S. by E. of Burlington. AB. 
8. arsenal is established here, and this place served as a 
naval rendezvous curing the operations on Lake Cham- 
plain, in the war of 1812. Pop. 1,570. 

VWergniaud, (vdrn-ye-o’,) PIERRE VICTURNIEN, a leading 
orator among the French Girondists, was B. at Limoges 
in 1759. He became a member of the Legislative As- 
sembly in 1791, and was president of the Convention 
which pronounced sentence of death upon the king, ia 
1793. Inthe same year he himself suffered by the guil- 
lotine, being one of the twenty-two members of his 
party condemned at the instance of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

Werjuice, (văr’joos.) [From L. veris jus, the juice of 
green vegetables.}] A kind of harsh vinegar made of 
the expressed juice of the wild apple or crab, which has 
undergone the vinous fermentation. The French give 
this name to the sour liquor obtained from unripe 


pes. 

Vermeil, (viir’mil.) (Min.) Among lapidaries, a var. 
of garnet, crimson-colored with a scintillation of yellow. 

Wermiicelli, (viir-me-chél'le.) [It.; from L. rermi 
a little worm.} (Cook.) A paste made of wheat-flour 
in the shape of worm-like cylinders of various diam- 
eters, the smallest or threadlike being termed F., and 
the larger Macaroni (q. v.). 

Wermicular, (vir-mik'u-ldr.) [From I. rermiculus, 
alittle worm.] Resembling the tortuous motion of a 
worm; as the F. motion of the intestines, called alse 

istaltic. 

Wermiform, (viir’me-form.) [From L. vermis, a worm, 
and forma, shape.) (Anat.) A term applied to various 
parts in the human body, bearing some resemblance to 
worms: as the VF. process of the cerebellum. 

Vermiform Appendix. A tubular process of the 
intestine, into whose small cavity seeds and portions of 
food occasionally lodge and produce inflammation. To- 
this is due the often fatal disease known as appendicitis. 

Vermilion, (mil'yùn.) [Fr. vermillon.] (Paint.) A 
red pigment of a hue between scarlet and crimson. 
There are two kinds of F.: the one natural or native, 
and the other common or factitious. Native V. or 
Cinnabar is found in several quicksilver mines, in the 
form of a ruddy sand, which only requires to be puri- 
fied. Common FV. is made of the red sulphuret of mer- 
cury; or, as it was formerly called, fictitious cinnabar, 
reduced to a fine powder. 

Wermillion, in Louisiana, a S.W. par., washed by the 
Mexican gulf; area, 1,850 square miles; Capital, Abbe 
ville.—In JUénots, an E. co., drained by a river of same 
name; area, 900 square miles; Capital, Danville.—Ia 
Indiana, a W. co., on the Illinois border; area, 200 
square miles; Capital, Newport. 

Vermont, (vitr-mént’.) [A corruption of Fr. verd 
green mountain.) A N.É. and New England State 
the American Union, lying bet. N. Lat. 42° 44’-45°, W. 
Lon. 71° 33’-75° 25’; and b. N. by Canada, E. by New 
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Hampshire, 8. by Massachusetts, and W. by New York. 
Area, 10,212 sq. m., or 6,535,080 acres. The surface of 
the State is generally of an elevated character, rising 
from uplaud plateaux in the centre to form the Green 
Mountains,a range which bifurcates about the centre 
of tho State, its left fork sending out ramifications into 
Canala. These mouutains exhibit a congeries of 
roundish hills, ranging from 2,000 to 2,500 ft. in height, 
and covered with vegetation to their very summits — 
thus giving name to the State. Fertile valleys and 

lains alternate with the hills in diversifying the 

cenic aspect of the State, and form the water-channel 
of numerous rivers and streams. Chief of the former is 
the Connecticut — forming the line of demarcation be- 
tween F. and New Hampshire — with its feeders, the 
Passumpsic, Queechy, White, Black, and Deerfield 
rivers. All these flow E. of the Green Mts. W. of that 
chain are the Missisquoi, Lamoille, and Winooski—all 
emptying into Lake Champlain. The last-named body 


of water separates the N.W. corner’ of the State from | 


that of New York, and has on its E. banks, Burlington, 
a port which carries on an extensive commerce with 
Canada. The main geological characteristics of V. 
belong to the lower silurian and azoic groups, and in- 
clude the gneiss and Devonian limestone formations, in 
addition to quartz. Hematite iron, argentiferous lead, 
manganese, pyrites of copper, and several kinds of 
clays, marbles, and building stones, are found in quan- 
tities more or jess large and diffused. Mining, however, 
has not yet been entered upon to any noticeable extent. 
The soil of V.is of a loamy nature, sufficiently rich for 
most purposes of agriculture, and the mountain slopes 
constitute pasture-lands of an admirable kind. Heavy 
timber is abundant, and the lumber business one which 
is, accordingly, a prominent feature in the industrial 
economy of the State. Fish are plentiful in many of 
the lakes and streams, although the falling off in the 
stock of salmon has induced recent effurts to be made 
for its rehabilitation by means of pisciculture. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. census of 1880, V. had then 35,522 farms, 
of which number 30,760 were occupied by the own- 
ers, 2,164 rented for money, and 2,598 worked upon 
shares of product. The total number of farms in 1870, 
was 33,827, in 1860, 31,556, and in 1850, 29,763. The 
farm products for 1890 were chiefly as -follows: Indian 
corn 2,022,015 bshs.; wheat 237,257 bshs.; oats 3,742,- 
282 behs.; barley 267.625 bshs.; rye 71,733 bshs.; buck- 
wheat 356,618 bshs.; tobacco 131,422 lbs. Of iron, V. 
pies’ in 1890, 6,620 tons, against 1,525 tons in 1870. 
he manufacturing interests of V. embrace slate and 
marble cutting and polishing, iron-smelting. and the 
making of earthenware and porcelain. Besides these, 
textile fabrics are also manufactured to a considerable 
extent, as also steam-engines and other machinery, ag- 
ricultural implements, leather goods, &c. V. is politi- 
cally divided into 14 cos., in which the chief centres of 
trade and pop. are Montpelier (the State cap.), Burling- 
ton, St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro’, Woodstock, Windscr, 
Rutland, Milddlebury, St. Albans and Manchester. The 
original State constitution adopted in 1777, has under- 
gone several revisiona—the latest in 18;0—and, in its 
amended form, vests the executive power in a governor 
and lieutenant-governor, elected biennially, along with a 
treasurer. The legislature, under the name of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, consists of a senate (substituted in 1836 
in lieu of the former gubernatorial council), and a house 
of representatives, the senators and town representatives 
being elected for a term of two years. V. sends two 
senators and two representatives to the Federal Con- 
gress. The total assessed value of real property 
‘was $102,437,102, of personal property $46,806,967 ; am’t 
raised by taxation in 1890, $194,692. F. has no public 
debt. Out of a school population of nearly 100,000, there 
are enrolled 75,238 pupils, with an average daily attend- 
ance of 48,606. She expended in 1890 for public schools 
$454,285. V. has 2 higher colleges with a property val- 
ued at $350,000, and libraries connected therewith con- 
taining in all nearly 40,000 vols., besides other public 
: and many large private libraries scattered throughout 
' the State. In V. the most numerous of the religious 
denominations are the Congregationalists, Methodists 
and Baptists. Education in its highest branches is pro- 
vided for in the University of Vermont, Middlebury and 
Norwich colleges, and by other seminaries of a private 
character. The total railroads of Vermont, numbered 
in 1880, 830 miles, excluding sidings, double track, &c., 
counting which, would make the grand total to ex- 
ceed 1,000 miles, built at a total cost of $37,858,278 
Other lines are in contemplation which, when com- 


leted, cannot fail to add materially to her progress. 
Vermont was discovered and partially explored b 
Champlain in 1609, and received its first arrival o 


settlers at Brattleboro’ in 172. Jarisdiction over it 


Vernation, (vir-na’shiin.) 


Veronica. 
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came in course of years to be claimed both by New 

Hampshire and New York, and led, after a decision of 

the British Crown in favor of the latter State, to a bor- 

der warfare between the Vermonters and the New York 
authorities. V. joined the other colonies in the struggle 
for independence, but did not succeed in being admitted 
int» the Union as a State until 1791, when she freed 
herself from the trammels imposed by her New York 
connection by payment of a money indemnity. Pop. 

in 1870, 330,551 (including 924 colored persons and 14 

Indians out of tribal relations). Increase of white pop. 

over the census return of 1860, 15,244, or 4°85 per cent.; 

colored, 215, or 30°32 per cent. 

rom L. verno, I bloom J 
( Bot.) The manner in which Icaves are arranged with- 
in the leaf-bud. 

Vernet, CLAUDE Joszrx, (vdr-na’,) an eminent Frenck 
marine painter, B. at Avignon in 1714. He was com- 
missioned by Louis XV. to paint the fifteen principal 
French seaports, all of which pictures are now in the 

allery of the Louvre. D. 1789.—His son, ANTOINE 
CHARLES Horace, B. at Bordeaux in 1758, attained to 
eminence as a painter of battle-scenes. Among his 
best works are The Bombardment of Madrid, and The 
Entry of Napoleon into Milan. D. 1836.— He was father 
of Horace, D. in Paris, 1789, the most famous battle- 
painter of modern times. His many notable produc- 
tions include the well-known Trumpeters, The Barriere 
de Clichy, Soldier of Wuterloo, Siege of Constantine, and 
Battle of Isly. D. 1863. 

Vernier, (viir'netir.) (Math.) An instrument which 
forms a necessary part of all instruments where lengths 
or augles have to be estimated with precision; it de- 
rives its name from its inventor, a French mathemati- 
cian, who died in 1657; and consists essentially of a 
short graduated scale, ab, which is made to slide along 
a fixed scale, AB, so that the graduations of both may 
be compared with each other. The fixed scale, AB, be- 
ing divided into equal parts, the whole length of the Y. 
ab, may be taken equal to nine of those parts, and itse 
divided into ten equal parts. Each of the parts of the 
V., ab, will then be less than a part of the scale by one- 
tenth of the latter. This granted, in order to measure 
the length of any object, mn, let us suppose that the 
latter, when placed as in the figure, hasa length greater 
than four but Jess than five parts of the fixed scale. In 
order to determine by what fraction of a part mn ex- 
ceeds four, one of the ends, a, of the F., ab, is placed in 
contact with one extremity of the object, mn, and the 
division on the F. is sought which coincides with a di 
vision on the scalo, AB. In the figure this coincidence 
occurs at the eighth division of the V., counting from 
the extremity, n, and indicates that the fraction to be 


measured is equal to of a part of the scale, AB. 
Consequently, if the scale AB were divided into inches, 


the length of mn would be 4;°, = 4$ inches. 

Ver'non, in Missourt,a W. co. near Indian Ter.; C. 
Nevada.—In Wisconsin, a S.W. county, drained by the 
Mississippi; C. Virogua. 

Verona, (va-ro’nah,) a celebrated city of Italy, C. of a 
p. of same name, in Lombardy, on the Adige, 22 miles 
N.N.E.of Mantua. This is a quaint and highly inter- 
esting place viewed architecturally, and posseases the 
finest Roman amphitheatre now remaining. V. has 
considerable manufs. of silk and woollen stuffs, &c., 
and was a city of importance in the time of Cæsar. In 
1822 a Congress of the powers of Europe was held here. 
Pop. 56,418. 

Wero’na, in New York, a town of Oneida co., 13 miles 
S.W. of Rome. 

Veronese, Paur, (vdr-o-nees’,) the name commonly 
given to an eminent master of the Venetian school of 
painters, his true name being Paoto Caauiari. He was 
B. at Verona in 1532, and took up his residence at Venice, 
where he painted some of his finest works. His mas- 
terpiece, The Marriage at Cana, is in the Louvre, Paria. 
V. is esteemed one of the greatest of colorists, ranking 
in that respect little below Titian. D. 1588. 

Veronica, (St.,) (ve-rén’ekah,) 8 holy woman who, 
according to the legend, wiped the perspiration from 
the Saviour, when toiling to Calvary, upon the suda- 
rinm she held in her hand, and which miraculously re- 
ceived the impression of his features. A relic purport- 
ing to be this very napkin is still kept in St. Peter's, at 
Rome. The saint is usually depicted as an elderly wo- 
man, displaying the sudarium thus impressed with the 
Saviour's features; and the incident of her presente- 
tion of it to the Saviour is frequently depicted in the 

ictures of the via dolorosa. She was canonized by Leo 
a as late as 1617. 
(Bot.) The Speedwell, a large genus of 


ornamental plants, O. Scrophulariacesm, comprising herbe 
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or undershrubs widely distributed through the temper- 
ate and colder regions of the globe. e leaves are 
opposite or whorled; and the flowers grow in axillary 
_or terminal spikes or racemes, the corolla having a very 
short tube, and a rotate four-cleft limb; the stamens 
are only two in number; and the capeule is flattened. 

Versailles, (vdr-sai’,) a city of France, C. of dep. 
Seine-et-Oise, 11 m. S.W. of Paris. Here is the most 
magnificent of French palaces, built by Louis XIV..and 
the residence of the court from 1672 till 1789. It became 
in 1871 the provisory seat of government of the French 

3 Republic. Pop. 44,021. 

Versailles, in Kentucky, a town, C. of Woodford co., 
13 m. S.E. of Frankfurt. 

Verse, (viirs.) [L. versus.) (Poetry.) A line, or a part 
of the composition which contains all the cadences, &c., 
found in it. The harmony of every verse is complete 
in itself. Verses are made up of feet, the number and 
species of which constitute the character of the verse, 
as hexameter, pentameter, &c. In the Greek and Roman 
versification, a foot was determined by its quantity; in 
the English, quantity is supplied by accent. — Blank- 
verse, poetry in which the lines do not end in rhymes. 
— Heroic verse, that appropriated to epic or heroic 

try: in Greek and Latin, the hezameter ; in English, 

c., the sambic of ten syllables, either with or without 

the additional short syllable; in French, the tumbic of 

twelve syllables. — Versification is the art of adjusting 

the syllables, and forming them into harmonious meas- 
ure. See POETRY. 

Wersets, (vair’setz,) a fortified town of Hungary, 40 m. 
N.E. of Temesvar. Pop. 21,096. 

Verst, (cursi,) a Russian measure of length containing 
3,500 feet ; abt. 3 quarters of an English mile. 

Wert, (viirt.) (Fr. green.) (Her.) The color of green 
on coats of arms, represented in engravings by lines 
drawn from the dexter chief to the sinister base. 

Vertebra, (viir’te-bre.) [L., from verto, I turn around.] 
(Anat.) The column of bones in the middle line of the 
bodies of the higher animals, through which the spinal 
cord passes, and on which the several motions of the 
trunk aro effected. These bones differ considerably in 
the different animals, but in man this column consists 
of 33 bones. See SPINAL Corp. 

Vertebrata, (viir-te-bru'tah,) or VERTEBRATES. (Zočl.) 
The highest and most important branch of the animal 
kingdom, embracing all animals which have a bony or 
cartilaginous axis, called the spinal column, with an 
elongated cavity above it, containing the great nervous 
centre,—the brain and spinal cord,— and another be- 
low it, containing the organs of respiration, digestion, 
circulation, and reproduction. From the brain and 
spinal cord branch the nerves, in the form of threads, to 
every part of the body. In all the V. the skeleton is 
internal, and constitutes the frame upon which the 
muscles are placed, the skin, with its appendages, cover- 
ing the whole. All V. have red blood, which is propelled 
through the system by a muscular heart. The mouth 
ts furnished with two jaws, usually armed with teeth, 
which are more or less bony, and often enamelled. 
exhibit perfect bilateral symmetry, that is, the organs 
are arranged in pairs on the two sides of the body. The 
eyes are two, ears two, and the locomotive appendages 
mever exceed four. V. comprise 5 classes, — Mammalia, 
Birds, Reptiles, Batrachians, und Fishes. 

Vertex, (vir'tcks.) [L., from verto, to turn.] (Geom.) 
The top of any line or figure, as the V. of a triangle. — 
(Anat.) The crown of the head.—(Ast.) The zenith, 
or point of the heavens immediately over the head. 

Vertical, (viir'te-ki.) [From Vertex.) Pertaining to 
the vertex or zenith; perpendicular to the plane of the 
horizon. — V. angle. (Geom.) The angle formed by two 
straight lines which intersect each other. —V. circle. 
(Ast.) A grand circle of the sphere passing through the 
zenith and nadir ; — the meridian and all azimuth circles 
are V. circles. 

Verticillate, (vérte-sillat.) [From L. verticillus, some- 
thing that turns round.] (Bof.) An epithet applied to 
parts of plants (leaves, lowers, &c.) that are set whorls, 
that is, circularly around a stem. 

Vertigo, (vér'tego.) [L., from verto, I turn around. 
Giddiness. It is a common symptom of the fulness o 
the vossels of the head; and of nervous and general 
debility. Sometimes it arises from the stomach being 
overloaded; at others, from its being empty. It is a 
symptom also of various disorders. 

Verus, Lucius AURELIUS, (ve’riis,) emperor of Rome, 
along with Marcus Aurelius, from 161 to 160 a. D. 

Vervain. (Bot.) See VIRBENACEM. 

Verviers, (vair-ve-a’,) a manuf. town of Belgium, on 
the Veedre, 15 m. N.E. of Lidge. Pop. 33,781. 

ius, ANDREAS, (ve-sa'le-tis,) an eminent Flemish 
anatomist, B. at Brussels, 1514. In 1544 he became 
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chief physician to the emperor Charles V. D. 1664. Hie 

t work on anatomy, entitled Seven Books on the 
Sructure of the Human Body, opened a new era in the 
science, effecting almost a revolytion in the conduct ef 
surgical operations. 

Ves‘icant. (Med.) Same as Epispastic, q. v. 

Vesicle, (vcs’e-ki.) [From L. vesicula.) (Med.) A small 
blister or bladder-like tumor formed by an elevation of 
the cuticle, and filled with a liquid fluid.—(Bot.) A 
little cell or bladder, oneof the ultimate atoms of whick 
the bulk of vegetable tissue is built up. 

Vesparize, (vés-pu’re-e.) [From L. vespa, a wasp.}, 
(Zoöl.) The Wasp fam. (Fig. 410), comprising hymen- 
opterous insects which fold their wings longitudinally, 
and live in temporary societies, consisting of males, 
females, and workers or neuters. They are character- 
ized by their geniculate antenns, composed in the 
males of thirteen juints, and sometimes, in this sex, 
hooked at the extremity. Mandibles strong and den- 
tated; clypeus large; ligula plumose or bilobed. The 
sting of the females and neuters long, powerful, and 
highly venomous. The economy of these insects is 
scarcely leas interesting than that of the hive-bee, (with 
which they agree iu their habit of constructing hexago- 
nal cells arranged in combs of different size.) The socie- 
ties ara, however, annual, being dissolved at the approach 
of winter. These insects are very voracious, preying 
upon other insects, sugar, meat, fruit, honey, &c., which, 
after being properly prepared in the stomach of the 
winged insects, is disgorged, and serves as food for the 
young, which are fed therewith daily ; the females as 
well as neuters assisting in this task. The males, as in 
all other social insects, are drones performing no kind 
of labor. Notwithstanding the powerful sting of the 
Wasp, it is liable to the attacks of other insects. The 
Hornet, Vespa crabro, introduced into America from 
Europe, is of the Wasp kind, but much more formidable, 
and very considerably larger. 

Vespasian, Titus Fravivs SABINUS, — te) 
emperor of Rome from 70 to 79 A. D. He distinguish 
himself in many military commands before he became 
emperor, and was engaged in the war with the Jews 
when he was raised to the throne. His government 
was highly beneficial to the state. 

Vespers, (c¢s'’piirz.) [From L. vesper, the evening.] 
(Eccl.) The evening songs or prayers in the Koman 
Catholic Church. 

Wessel, (cés’s'l.) [From L. vasis.) (Naut.) Any struc- 
ture built for the purposes of navigation, of whatever 
materials, and impelled through the water by whatao- 
ever means. —(Anat.) Any tube or canal, in which the 
blood and other humors are contained, secreted, or cir- 
culated, as the arteries, veins, lymphatics, &c. — ( Bot.) 
Any tube occurring in the interior of plants, and serving 
for the conveyance of sap or air. 

Wen’sel, (ARMORED.) (Nav.) Same as IRONCLAD, q. v. 

Vesta, (vis'tah.) (Myth.) The goddess of Home, or the- 
Hearth, worshipped at Rome with peculiar honors. 

Vestibule, (e¢sle-bul.) [From L. vestibulum.) (Arch.) 
A porch or entrance into a building.—(Anat.) See Ear. 

Vestry, (vcs'tre.) (Fr. vestiaire, from L. vestiartum, a 
wardrobe.) (Eccl.) A place adjoining the church where 
the vestments of the minister are kept; also where the: 
parishioners formerly assembled for the discharge of 
parochial business ; whence such a meeting is called a 
vestry. 

Wesuvian, (ve-soo’ve-dn.) ( Min.) Idocrase, a sub-epecies 
of pyramidical garnet, a mineral found in the vicinity 
of Vesuvius and otlier places. It is generally crystal- 
lized in four-sided prisms, the edges of which are trun- 
cated, forming prisms of eight, fourteen, or sixteen sides. 
It is composed of silica, alumina, lime, oxide of iron, 
and a little oxide of manganese. 

Wesnvius, (ve-soo’rve-tis,) (Mount,) a famous volcano 
of S. Italy, 6 m. E. of Naples. Its base commands a cir- 
cuit of 30 m.; its height is 3,949 ft. above sea-level; and 
its crater, 350ft.in depth, hasa circumference of 2 miles 
at its outer place, with a level plain at the bottom a 
half mile in diameter. It towers abovo a smiling pas- 
toral country dotted with towns and vineyards, and 
which has time after time been the scene of its devas- 
tating eruptions. The earliest known of the latter oo- 
curred in 79 A. D., when the cities of Pompeii, Hercu- 
laneum, and Stabise were overwhelmed beneath the 
floods of lava it disgorged. The most remarkable of 
later eruptions have been those of 1036, 1779, 1822, 1839, 
1855, and 1872. On the last-named occasion the volcano 
continued for some days in a state of ebullition, and 
during its continuance made considerable ravages upom 
immediately surrounding life — property. Göt 

Veszprim, (vés’prim,) a town of Hungary, C. of a oa. 
of mik name, on the Sed, 60 m. 8.W. of Buda. Pop. 
14,000. 
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VWestals, (vés'tdls.) [L. Vestales.] (Anti7.) Certain vir- 
ins consecrated at Rome to the service of the goddess 
festa; and to whom was committed the care of the 

vestal fire, which was to be kept perpetually burning 
upon heraltar. Their period of service was thirty years ; 
during the first ten they were engaged in learbing their 
mysterious duties, during the next ten in performing 
them, and during the last ten in teaching them to others. 
After this was expired they might return to the world, 
and even enter the marriage state; but few availed 
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Fig. 668. 
vesta. (From an ancient statue in the Vatican.) 


themselves of this privilege. They had several privi- 
leges; but when a Vestal! was convicted of unchastity, 
she was led to the Campus Sceleratus, and stripped of 
her habit solemnly by the pontiff. She was then put 
alive into a pit, with a lighted lamp, a little water and 
milk ; and, thus covered up, was left to die. 

Vetch, (véch.) [From It. veccia.) (Bot.) See Victa. 

' Veterinary Surgery or Art, (včť ùr-in-a-re.) 
[From L. veterinarus, a cattle-doctor.] See FARRIERY. 
Veto, (ve'to.) [L., I forbid.) (Antiq.) The important 
and solemn word which the tribunes or the Roman 
people made use of when they inhibited any decree of 
the senate, or law proposed to the people, or any act of 
other magistrates. The bare prononucing of the word 
veto was sufficient te suspend the business without any 
reasons assigned for their dissent. — Phl.) A term in- 
cluding the refusal of the executive officer whose assent 
is necessary to perfect a law which has been passed by 
the legislative body, and the message which is usually 
sent, stating such refusal and the reasons therefor. By 
the constitution of the United States government, the 
President has the power to prevent the enactment of 
any law, by refusing to sign the same after its passage, 
unless it be subsequently enacted by a vote of two- 

thirds of each house. 

Vevay, (vev'a,) a town of Switzerland, canton of Vaud, 
1] m. from Lausanne. It is remarkable for the beauty 
of its situation on the N. shore of the Luke of Geneva. 


. 5,372. 

Vexillum, (véks-tllim.) [L., an ensign or standard.] 
(Bot.) The standard or fifth petal placed at the back of 
a papilionaceous corolla. 

Viaduct, (vi’a-diikt.) (From L. via, a way, and ductus, 
a conducting.) Any structure, either solid or on arches, 
for the conveyance of a road, aud especially of a rail- 
way, across a marsh, valley, &c. 

Via Lacte’a. [L.) (Asl.) Sve GALAXY. 

Viaticam, (vi-d/ekim.) [L.; from vía, a journey.) 
(Antig.) Among the Romans, an allowance or provision 
made by the republic for such of its officers or magis- 
trates as travelled upon the business of the state into 
any of the provinces. The term V. implies not only 
money for dofraying the expenses of travelling, but 
their clothes, ornaments, baggage, &c.— (cel. Hist.) 
In the Roman Catholic Church, an appellation given to 
the eucharist when administered to persons at the point 

death. 
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Viatka, (ve-dt‘kah,) a town of Russia in Europe, C. of 
a govt. of same name, on the river Viatka, 280 m. N.E. 
of Nijni-Novgorod, Fap. 14,705. 

Vibration, (vi-bra’shin.) [L. vibratio.] (Mech.) The 
reciprocating motion of a body, as of a pendulum, a 
musical string, or elastic plate. The term oscillation 
is, however, more frequently used to denote a slow re- 
ciprocuting motion, as that of the pendulum, which is 
produced by the action of gravity on the whole mass 
of the body; while vibration is generally confined tua 
motion with quick reciprocations, as that of a sonorous 
body, and which proceeds from the reciprocal action of 
the molecules of the body on each other when their 
state of equilibrium has been disturbed. — ( Mus.) That 
regular reciprocal motion of a body, which, suspended 
or stretched between two fixed points, swings or shakes 
to and fro. The vibrations of chords are the source of 
the different tones emitted. 

Viburnum, (ribüũr nũm.) (Bot.) An extensive genus 
of Caprifoliacer, consisting of shrubs, natives of Eu- 
rope, Ania, and North America, but not found in tropi- 
cal regions. The leaves are opposite, and the flowers 
numerous, in large terminal cymes. Each flower basa 
minutely five-toothed calyx; a rotate or bell-shaped 
corolla, which is five-lobed at the edge; five stamens; 
two or three nearly sessile stigmas; and an ovary pus- 
sessing in the young state two or three cells, but be- 
coming one-celled and one-seeded as it ripens into the 
berry. The Wayfaring -tree (V. lantana), the Snowhall 
tree or Gueldres Rose (V. opulua), and the Common 
Laurestine ( V. tinus), are Very ornamental shrubs. 

Vicar, (vik’dr.) (From L. vicarius, a substitute.) (Ecel.) 
The title given to the substitute, whether temporary or 
permanent, employed to act in the place of certain ec- 
clesiastical officials, whether individuals or corpora- 
tions; as of the pope, a bishop, a chupter, a parish 
priest, &c. Vicars take different names from these va- 
rious considerations. Vicars of the Pope are called 
“ vicars-apostolic,” and they are generally invested with 
episcopal authority, in some place where there is no 
canonical bishop. 

Wiee, (vis.) [L., in place of.) A word used in composi- 
tion, to denote one gut vicem gerit, who acts in the place 
of another, or is second in authority. Thus we say vice- 
admiral, vice-president, vice-chancellor, &c.—(Arts.) A 
blacksmith’s or carpenter's tool for holding a piece of 
metul, while operating upon it, by placing it between 
two jaws or nippers, and screwing them towards each 
other. — A machine for drawing lead into flat rods for 
case-windows. 

Vicenza, (ve-chdn’eah,) a manuf. city of N. Italy, C. of 
a p. of same name, 40 m. N.E. of Venice. Pop. 24,538. 

Wiecenza, ARMAND AUGUSTIN LOUVIS DE CAULAINCOURT, 
Duc DE, a French diplomatist, B. in Picardy, 1773. 
Great equerry of the Imperial palace in 1804, minister 
to Russia in 1808, and minister of foreign affairs in 
1813, Caulaincourt shared the fortunes of Napoléun to 
the end, and, after the battle of Waterloo, retired with 
honor to private life. D. 1827. 

Viceroy. (vis‘roi.) [From L. vice, and O. Fr. roy, a 
king.) (Pol.) One invested with the executive power 
in the govt. of a country or state, as the sovereign’s 
deputy or substitute. 

Vich, (veek’,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Catalonia, 36 
m. N.W. of Burcelona. . 11,772. 

Vichy, (veste,) a town and spa of S. France, dept. Al- 
lier, on the Allier, 35 m. 8.8.E. of Moulins. Its alkaline 
waters have a temp. of from 68° to 112° Fahr., and are 
efficacious in cases of gout, dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
chrunic catarrh, &c. Pop. 5,000. 

Vicia, (vish’eah.) (Bot.) A genus of papilionaceous 
plants, O. Fabacex, generally of climbing habit, with 
pinnato leaves, which latter terminate in tendrils, and 
have at their base lunate stipules. The flowers are soli- 
tury, tufted, or in stalked clusters. The style is cylin- 
drica), with a tuft of hairs on the underside, or with a. 
slight downy ring around the stigina. V. Faba, the 
common Field Bean, is cultivated extensively in almost 
every quarter of the globe. Its roots are diuretic, while 
ita seeds, in spite of their nutritious qualities, are not 
wholly destitute of poisonous ingredients. The ripe 
seeds, or beans, are used in enortnous quantities to feed 
horses, and in an unripe condition they are served up 
at our own tables. V. sativa, the Tare or Vetch, is ex- 
tensively grown as fodder for cattle. 

Vicksbarg, (rits’biirg,) in Mississippi, a handsome 
city and fluurishing port of entry, C. of Warren co., on 
the Mississippi, 50 m. W. of Jackson. Inimense qran- 
tities of cotton make this their place of shipment, and 
it sustained a memorable siege during the Civil War, 
surrendering to Gen. Grant, after a lung aud obstinate 
defence, July 4, 1863. 

Wico, Giovanni BATTISTA, (ve’ko,) a distinguished Italian 
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philosopher, B. at Naples in 1668; D. 1744. In his prin- 
cipal work, Principles of a New Science of the Common 

ature of Nations (1725), he essays proof of the deter- 
mination of historic events by certuiu specific and ini- 
mutable laws. 

Victor, Craups Perrin, Duc DE BELLUNR, (rik-tdr',) a 
marshal of France, B. at La Marche, Vosges, 1764; D. 
1841. 

Vie'tor I., pope, elected in abt. 185; martyrized in abt. 
202. — F. Il. (Gebhard, Bishop of Eichstalt), s. Leo 1X. 
as Roman pontiff in 1055; D. 1057. — V. IIT. ( Desiderius, 
Abbot of Monte Casino), 8. Gregory VII. in 108s, and D. 
in 1087.— V. IV., an antipope, was put forward by the 
Emperor Frederick I. of Germany in oppusitivn to 
Alexander III. in 1159. D. 1164. 

Victor Amadeus, (-dm-ah-da'us,) the first Duke of 
Suvoy of his name, B. 1587, 6. his father, Charles Em- 
mannel I. in 1630. He commanded the army of his 
brother-in-law, Louis XIII. of France, during the lat- 
ter’s Italian campaigns, and D. in 1637. — V. A. II., B. 
1666, s. his father, Charles Emmanuel, as duke of Suvoy, 
1673. He allied himself with the Austrians during the 
war of the Spanish Succession, and assisted his cousin 
Prince Eugene (q. «) in the successful defence of Turin 
aguinst the French. At the peace of Utrecht he re- 
ceived the island of Sardinia and other territories, and 
thereupon assumed the title of king of Sardinia. He 
abdicated in 1730. and D. two years later. — V. A. III., B. 
1726, s. his father, Charles Emmanuel III. in 1773. 
During his reign the French despoiled his kingdom of 
Nice and Savoy. D. 1746. 

Victor Emmanuel I., (ém-mdn'u-d, [It. VITTORIO 

, EMANUELE,| B. 1759, s. on the abdication of his brother, 
Charles Emmanuel IV., to the throne of Sardinia in 1802. 
Rather than grant a liberal constitution demanded by his 
subjects, he abdicated in 1821 in favor of his brother, 
Charles Felix. D. 1824.—V. E. II., B. 1820, s. his father, 
Charles Albert, in 1849,and joined the English and French 
against Russia in the Crimean War, 1854-6. In 1859 he 
entered into an alliance with France to repel Austrian 
aggression in Italy, and at the peace of Villa Franca, 

_ obtained the cession of Lombardy to his dominions. As 
a consequence of the check thus given to Austrian in- 
fluence in the Italian peninsula, the petty states of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena deposed their sovereigns, 
and annexed themselves to the Sardinian kingdom. Ro- 
magna followed suit, and in 1860 Gen. Garibaldi effected 
the conquest of Sicily and Naples, which became further 
acquisitions to the growing Italian autonomy. After 
this, in 1861, V. E. was proclaimed King of Italy. In 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, V. E. allied himself 
against his hereditary enemy, and at the termination 
of the war, received the prov. of Venetia — the last hold 
of Austria upon Italy. In 1870 Napoleon III. withdrew 
the French troops from the occupation of Rome, and by 
so doing enabled F. E. to complete the edifice of Italian 
unity, in taking possession of that city and making it 
his capital. D. at Rome, Jan., 1878. 


Victorin, (vik-to're-ah.) (Myth.) The Roman goddess 


She was rep- 
resented with wings, crowned with laurel, and holding 


of victory, sister of Strength and Valor. 


the branch of a palm-tree in her hand. 


Victo’ria, ALEXANDRINA, Queen of Great Britain and 


Ireland, and Empress of India. only child of Edward, 


Duke of Kent, 4th son of king George III., 8. 1819, s. her 


uncle, William IV., as sovereign of the British Empire 
in 1837. In 1840 she married a petty German prince, 
Albert of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, who D. in 1861, and by 


whom she became mother of nine children,the secondof 


whom, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, B. 1842, is heir- 
apparent tothe crown. In April, 1876, V. assumed, by 
act of Parliament, the title of Empress of India. 

Vieto’ria, a flourishing seaport, C. of the island of 
Hong-Kong, on the S.E. of China, belonging to Eng- 
land. Pop. 12,000. 

Victo’ria, a British colony, occupying the extreme 
B.E. section of Australia, bet. S. Lat. 3409—99, E. Lon. 
1419-1509. It is b. N. by New South Wales, E. by the 
8. Pacific Ocean, 8. by Bass’ Strait separating it from 
Tasmania, and W. by the Indian Occean, and S. Aus- 
tralia. Length from E. to W., 420 m.; breadth, 260 m.; 
coast-line, 600 m. Area, 56,831 sq. m. Its surface is 
diversified, being intersected through its centre by the 
Australian Alps,the Grainpian Mts.,and the Australian 
Pyrenees, and drained by the Murray, Goulburn, and 
other rivers. Soil fertile; agriculture being subordi- 
nate as an object of industry to sheep and cattle-rear- 
ing,and gold-minipg. The climate is one of the mildest 
and healthiest in the world; and. taken altogether, F. 
may fairly rank as the most valuable of England's colo- 
nial dependencies, India only excepted. op. 731,370. 

Victo’ria, in Teras, a S. co.; area, 775 s4. m. Pop. 


4,£60.—In Brit. N. America, a seaport-city, C. of Van- | 
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couver's Island, on the N. side of the Strait of San 
Juan de Fuca; N. Lat. 489 27’, W. Lon. 123° 26’. 


Wicto’ria,. in Mexico,a town, C. of the State of Tamau- 


lipos, 300 m. N.E. of Moxico. Pop. 6,500 


Victo’ria, in Brazil, a sexport-town, C. of R; Espiritu- 


Santo, on the Bay of Espiritu-Santo, 270 m. 
Pop. 6.000. 


-B. of Bio 
Janeiro. 


Victoria. (Bot.) See NyMPHRACES. 
Victo’ria Land, in Brit. N. America, an insulated 


tract lying N. of Lat. 68°, and bet. W. Lon. 103°-110°, 
and divided on the E. by Victoria Strait trom Boothia 
Felix. — Also, the name conferred on the Antarctic con- 
tinent discovered by Sir J. Ross, in 1821. 


Victoria Strait, in Brit. N. America, an arm of the 


Arctic Ocean, bet. Victuria Land and Prince of Wales | 
Land on the W., and N. Somerset and Buothia Felix on 
the E. 


Vicugna, (va-koon’yah,) or VicuRa. (Zovl.) See Luama. 


Vienna, (ve-cn’nah,) (Ger. Wixx, a magnificent city of 
Central Europe, C. of the Austrian empire, and of the 
p. of Lower Austria, is seated un the Danube, in N. Lat. 
48° 12’, E. Lon. 10° 20’. It consists of an old and a new 
city, the whole being 20 m. in circumference. The dld 
is the court quarter, and contains the superb cathedral 
of St Stephen, — with a spire 453 ft. high, one of the 
loftiest in Europe, — besides the imperial and archi- 
ducal palaces, and the principal public buildings. The 
public parks and promenades of V. are exceptionally 
tine, most particularly the one called the Prater. This 
city possesses many and important manufs., and carries 
on an extensive commerce, vid the Danube, with the 
East. —V.,after having been a fortified place of import- 
ance under the Romans, passed into the possession of 
the Huns and Goths, and in 791 was annexed to the em- 
pire of Charlemagne. It withstood a long siege by the 

Turks in 1683, and in 1805 and 1809 was occupied by the 

French; it was alao the place where was assenibled in 
1814-1815 that grand conference of Powers for the set- 
tlement of the xffaira of Europe, known in history as 
the Congress of Vienna. Pop, 726.105. 

Vienne, (ve-dn’,) a river of France, having its source in 
the dep. Corréze, and emptying into the Loire after 
flowing N.N.W. for 220 m.— A western central dep. of 
France, b. N. by Indre-et-Loire, and 8. by Charente. 
Area, 2,690 sq.m. It has an even and well-watered sur- 
face, and a fairly productive soil. C. Poitiers. Pop. 
324,527.— A manuf. town of France, dep. Isère, on the 
Rhone, 47 m. W.N.W. of Grenoble. Pop. 22,828. 

Vigevano, (veja-vah'no,) a manuf. town of N. Italy, on 
the Mora, prov. and 15 m. 8.E. of the city of Novara. 
Pop. 19,440. 

Vigia, (ve-she’ah,) a town of the Brazilian empire, prov. 
and 40 ın. N. of the city of Pará. Pop. 10,000. 

Vignola, (Da,) (van-yo'lah,) the name assumed by a 
distinguished Italian architect, Giacomo Barocco, B. at 
Vignola, in 1507. His Regole dri cingue Ordini d Archi- 
tettura, ranks as a standard work. D. 1573. 

Viguy, ALFRED Victor, COMTE DE, (vén’ye,) a French 
author, B. at Loches, 1799, became a member of the 
Academy in 1845, and D. in 1863. His pp. works are 
the brilliant historical romance entitled Cing-Mars, and 
the tragedy of Chatterton. 

Vigo, (ci’go,) iu Indiana, a W. co.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. 
Terre Haute. 

Villa, (vil/lah.) [L.] A country-house or seat, usually 
one for the residence of a well-to-do or opulent person. 

Villafranca, (vil'lah-fring’kuh,) a town of Italy, 9 m. 
from Verona. Pop. 6,550. Here, June 11, 1859, was 
signed the treaty of peace between the emperors of 
France and Austria, which brought the Italian war to 
an end. 

Villafranca, in Brazil, a town of the p. of Para, 20 
m. S.W. of Suntarein. Pep. 5,000. 

Villars, CLauve Lovis Hector, Duc De, (re-yakr’,) a 
marshal of France, B. at Muulins, 1653, after serving in 
various military and diplomatic capacities, was selected 
in 1704 to suppress the revolt of the Camisards, or 
Protestants of the Cevennes, and in 1709 was given the 
chief command of the army in Flanders, where he was 
defeated by the Duke of Marlborough at Malplaquet. 
In 1712 he defeated Prince Eugene, who had invaded 
France, at Denain, and compelled his retreat to Brussels. 
D. 1734. 

Villain, (vil/ldn,) or ViLLerN. [L. villanus, a husband- 
mau.) A name given, under the feudal law, to feudal 
tenants of the lowest class: and generally to persons not 
proprictors of land, many of whom were attached to 
the soil, and bound to serve the lord of the manor. 

Villemain, ABEL FRANCOIS, (vél-min’,) an eminent 
French critic, historian, and statesman, B. in Paris, 1790, 
became in 1816 prof. of French eloquence at the Univer- 
sity of Paria, and in 1821 a member of the Academy, of 
which institution he was appointed perpetual secretary 
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in 1834. From May, 1839, till May, 1840, and from Oct., 

1840, to Dec., 1844, he held the portfolio of public in- 

struction. D. 1870. His pp. work is Cours de Littéra- 

ture Française, 5 vols., 18: ; 

Vil‘liers, GEORGE. See BUCKINGHAM, (DUKE OF.) 

Villeroi, FRANÇOIS DE NEUFVILLE, Duc DE, (vél-rwaw’, 
a marshal of France, B. in Paris, 1644, was intrustea 
with the chief command of the army in Flanders in 1695, 
where he failed to take Namur, and was defeated by 
Marlborough at Ramilies, 1706. D. 1730. 

@ illose, (vil'léz.) [From L. villosus, hairy.] (Nat. Hist.) 
A term applied to anything covered with soft, flexible 
hairs thickly set. 

WVilious, (vil/lis.) [Same deriv.] A term applied to 
surfaces, such as those of the small intestines which are 
covered with villi, minute folds of the mucous mem- 
brane. When injected, villi form interesting’ micro- 
scopic objects, as a network of capillaries are seen. 

Vinca, (otag aak) (Bot.) The Periwinkles, a gen. of 
plants, O. Apocynaceæ, consisting of woody herbaceous 
plants, with opposite entire shining leaves, and blue 
purple or white flowers, seated on axillary alternate 
peduncles. 

Vincennes, (vän-sãn’,) a town of France, dept. Seine, 
near the junction of the rivers Seine and Marne, 3 m. 
E.S.E. of Paris. Its castle was long used as a state- 
prison. Itis surrounded by an extensive wood, which 
presents much fine scenery. 

Vincennes, (vin’sénz,) in Indiana, a flourishing manuf. 
town, C. of Knox co., on the Wabash, 120 miles S.W. of 
Indianapolis. 

Vincent de Paul, (St,,) (vahn-sdn(g) da põl,) a 
French philanthropist and ecclesiastic reformer, B. in 
Landes, 1576. Captured by Tunisian pirates in 1605, 
he remained for two years in slavery. After his escape 
he repaired to Paris, where he became curate of Clichy, 
and preceptor to the celebrated Cardinal de Retz, and 
engaged himself in various works of benevolence and 
church improvement. He established a foundling hos- 
pital at Paris in 1638; organized the Congregation of 
the Missions, and instituted the order of Sisters of 
Charity. D. 1660, and was canonized by Pope Clement 
XII. in 1737. 

— (St.,) an island of the W. Indies. See Sr. 

YINCENT. 

Vin’cent, (St.,) one of the Cape Verd Islands, 30 m. 
in circuit. It contains the town of Mindello, the seat 
of government for the entire group; and the harbor of 
Porto Grande, which has of late years become a fre- 
quent place of call for steamers. 

Vin’cent, (Cape St.,) a headland forming the S.W. 
point of Portugal, in N. Lat. 37° 2’ 54”, W. Lon. 8° 58/ 
39”. Off this sere Sir John Jervis defeated a Spanish 
fleet in 1797, an therefrom took his title of Viscount 
St. Vincent. 

Vinci, LEONARDO DA, (vin'che,) one of the most eminent 
of Italian painters, was B.at Vinci, near Florence, in 
1452. He early became a sort of universal genius, ex- 
hibiting a talent for anatomy, astronomy, botany, 
mathematics, music, and engineering, and in 1485 en- 
tered the service of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
who made him director of an academy of arts and 
sciences. In 1499 he painted ut Milan his masterpiece, 
the picture of The Last Supper, and in 1516 entered the 
service of Francis I., accompanying that monarch to 
France, in which country he D. in 1519. Leonardo sur- 
passed all his predecessors as a master of chiaroscuro, 
and was the author of Trattato della Pittura, an excel- 
lent treatise on painting, which has been translated 
into English. 

Vine, (vin.) (Bot.) See Vitacex. 

Vinegar, (vin'e-gir.) [Fr. vinaigre, literally, sour 
wine.) An impure form of acetic acid obtained from 
wine, cider, beer, or other liquors, by the acetous fer- 
mentation; also from wood, by destructive distillation. 
The varieties of acetic acids known in commerce are 
five: 1. wine V.; 2. malt V.; 3. cider V.; 4. sugar V.; 
&. wood F. See FERMENTATION. 

Vineyard, (vin'yahrd.) [From A.S. vingeard.] (Agric.) 
A plot or enclosed tract of land set apart for the culti- 
vation of grapes. 

Wine’yard Sound, in Massachusetts, bet. Martin’s 
Vineyard and the Elizabeth Islands, has a length of 20 
m., by 5 broad. 

———— (vd ) [Fr., twenty-one.] (Games.) 

ards, a popular game, the object of which is to ob- 
tain twenty-one, or the highest number under it. 

Vintage, (vint’éj.) [From L. vindemia.} (Agric.) The 
product of the vin during one season’s growth; also 
the wine made therefrom. 

Vintimiglia, (vén-te-mél/yah.) [Fr. Vintimille.] A 
psaport of N. Italy. on the Ligurian coast of the 
terranean, 18 m. E.N.E. of Nice. Pop. 6,000. 
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Vinton, (vin’tiin,) in Iowa, a vill.,C. of Benton co., abt. 
80 m. W.S.W. of Dubuque. Fop. 2,460.—In Ohio, a B. 
co.; area, 414 sq. m.; C. McArthur. 

Viol, (vi'dl.) pe violle.] (Mus.) A stringed musical 
instrument, of the same form as the violin, but larger. 
Viols are of different kinds; the largest is called the 
bass V., whose tones are deep, soft, and agreeable. 

Viola, (vi’o-lah.) [L.] (Bot.) See Viotaces. 

Violacese, (vi-o-la’se-c.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Violales, consisting of herbs or shrubs, with usually al- 
ternate and simple leaves furnished with stipules, and 
axillary flowers, either solitary or in cymes, racemes, or 
panicles. The typical gen. Viola may be referred to 
two groups — the stemless Violets, with solitary flowers 
growing apparently from the crown of the plant, and 
including V. odorata the Sweet Violet, and its varieties; 
and those with the stems evident, and aolitary flowers 
springing from the axils of the leaves, which are alter- 
nate,on more or less branched stems — the latter group 
including V. canina the Dog Violet, and V. tricolor the 
Pansy. The scented Violets are very variable in color, 
the flowers being sometimes blue— 


Violets blue as Juno's eyes 
And sweet as Cytherea's breath, 


as Shakspeare hath it; while sometimes they are white 
or lilac, and double varieties of them are cultivated. 
The varieties of Heart’s-ease or Pansy, are all derived 
from the cornfield weed F. tricolor, and the allied species 
V. altaica from Tartary, and V. grandiflora from Swit- 
zerland. 

Violales, (vi-o-la'leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, parietal or sutural placentæ, and 
straight embryo with little or no albumen. 

Violet, (vi’o-lét.) [From L. viola.] (Bot.) See VioLacez. 
— ( Paint.) One of the primitive colors, being a pur- 

lish-blue, like that seen in the flower of same name. 

Violin, (vi-o-lin’.) [It.violino.] (Mus.) The most per- 
fect of all stringed musical instruments played with the 
bow. It consists of three chief parts—the neck, the 
table, and the sounding-board. The F. has four catgut 
strings of different sizes, of which the largest is wound 
round with wire. The bridge bears them up from the 
belly, and they reach from one extremity called the 
tail-piece, to the other near the hand, where they are 
tightened by turning pins. The excellence of the in- 
strument consists in its purity and distinctness, strength, 
and fulness of tone. 

Violoncello, (It. pron. ve-o-lon-chél'lo; Eng. vi-o-lén- 
sél/lo.) [It., a smal] double-bass violin.) (Mus.) An 
instrument which comes between the viola di braccis 
(or arm-viol) and the double-bass, both as to size and 
tone. It isconstructed entirely on the same plan with 
the violin; but the player holds it between his knees. 
It generally accompanies the double-bass. 

Viper, (vi’piir.) (Zodl.) See VIPERIDÆ. 

Viperida, (vi-pér’e-de.) [From L. vipera—acontracted 
form of wivipera, to bring forth alive.) A family of 
venomous serpents, having the upper jaw toothless, but 
with movable fangs in front, no pit between the nostrils 
ard eyes, the scales generally keeled, the tail short and 
tapering. More than twenty species are known, natives 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. No species hag 
been found in America. To this fam. belong the Com- 





mon Viper of Europe, (Fig. 669,) the Horned Viper or 
Cerastes of N. Africa and the W. of Asia, the Puff Adder 
of Africa, and the Death Adder (Fig. 586) of Australia. 
The Viperidæ are more numerous in warm climates, in 
which also their bite is more deadly than in colder 
ones. 


edi- | Virelay, (vir’e-la.) [From Fr. virer, to turn, and O. Fr. 


lai, a song.] (Poet.) A poctical composition in vogue 
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Vireo. 
Vi 


Vi 
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among the old French jongleurs, written in lines of 7 or 
8 syllables, and consisting of two rhymes only. 

(Zodl.) See LANIDA. 

il, Pustics VirGiLivs Maro, (viryjil,) the greatest 
of Latin epic poets, was x. at Andes, near Mantua, 70 
B. C., of humble parentage. Upon being deprived of a 
small farm which he had inherited from his father, and 
recovering it by a personal appeal to the Emperor 
Augustus, he expressed his gratitude to the latter by 
inscribing to him his first eclogue. This secured bim 
that monarch’s patronage, as well as that of Mecoenas, 
and the poet took up his residence at Rome, where he 
lived in ease, enjoying the friendship of Horace and 
other eminent literati of that age. Keturning from a 
visit to Athens, he D. at Brundusium, 19 B. C., and was 
buried at Naples. His principal work, the epic called 
the Aneid—one of the few poems destined to immor- 
tality—which he wrote at the desire of Augustus, he 
did not live long enough to revise. The Georgics, und 
the Bucolica, or pastoral eclogues, (written in imitation 
of Theocritus,) were written at the instigation of Mecw- 
nas. Thongh deficient in force, F.'s writings are replete 
with beauty of sentiment, harmony of versification, 
and animated descriptiveness, and have received the 
unqualified admiration of such judges as Addison, Vol- 
taire, Wordsworth, and Hallam. 

Virginal, (vrtir/jin-dl) (Aus.) A stringed and keyed 
instrumènt resembling the spinnet. It is now quite 
obsolete, though formerly in great repute. 
Virginia, (vdrgjtie-ah.) Tne daughter of Lucius Vir- 
ginius, whom (according to the story) Appius Claudius, 
the wicked decemvir, endeavored to carry off from her 
parents. Her father, finding he could not save her by 
any other means, slew her in the open Forum, and 
Taised an insurrection, which overthrew the decemvi- 
rate, and restored the old magistracy. This happened, 
it is said, in 449 B. C. 

im’ia, an E. State of the American Republic, bet. 
N. Lat. 36° 30’-40° 38’, and W. Lon. 78° 10/-83° 43’, is b. 
N. and N.E. by Maryland and Chesapeake Bay, E. by 
the Atlantic, 8. by N. Carolina and Tennessee, and W. 
by Kentucky and W. Virginia; extreme length, from 
E. to W., 425 m.; breadth, 280 m.; area, 40,904. sq. m., 
or 23,905,280 acres. This State presents the form of an 
obtuse-angled irregular triangle, and has an outlying 
section of territory, forming a long und narrow penin- 
sula, separated from its main body by the broad estu- 
ary of Chesapeake Bay. This tract, known as the 
Easlern Shore of Virginia, is low-lying, iudented by nu- 
merous small creeks and lagoons, and, on the Atlantic | 
side, fringed with a concatenation of small reefs, islets, 
and sand-bars. The E. part of F.is undulating and even 
hilly, and the S.E. rolling and swampy in surface. Ad- 
vancing westward, the Blue Ridge of the Alleghany chain 
of mts. intersects the State in a direction from S.W. to 
N.E., and has between it and the main range the fertilo 
valley of the Shenandoah. The W. frontier, or that 
impinging upon W. Virginia, is constituted by the main 
Alleghanian range aforesaid, with parallel ridges run- 
ning 8.W.in the direction of Tennessee. The extrome 
8.W. border meets the Cumberland Mts., which divide 
Y. from Kentucky. ‘The State is, in general, one of high 
fertility, more particularly in the Valley of Virginia, as 
the watershed bet. the James and Shenandoah rivers is 
named. The more mountainous parts of the State are 
celebrated both for their picturesque alpine scenery, 
and for their natural phenomena and curiosities. V. is 
one of the best watered States in the Union, having 
quite a net-work of noble rivers, of which the principal 
emptying into Chesapeake Bay are, besides the Potomac 
on the Maryland frontier, with its affluent the Shenan- 
doah, the Rappahannock, York, James, Appomattox, 
and Rapidan; into Albemarle Sound, N.C., the Black- 
water, Nottoway, Meherrin, Dan, and Staunton; while 
the 8.W. angle of the State is drained by the Clinch and 
Holston branches of the Tennessee. The climate of F., 
though malarious in the coast-lands, is, on the whole, 
highly healthful and invigorating. The geological 
features of the State comprise strata of the pliocene, 
miocene, and oölitic groups; with a metamorphic belt 
extending from W. to S. beyond the Blue Ridge, rich in 
gold, copper, lead, iron, and coal, The area of the car- 
boniferous fleld is estim. at 225 Bq. m. Gypsum, salt, 
various clays and marbles, with soapstone and sulphur, 
are also found in quantities. Between the yeurs 1829- 
1861, gold-mining was carried on to the extent of an 
annual yield ranging bet. $50.000 and $100,000. It has 
considerably fallen off of late, and the yield in 1880 was 
but $11.000. The agricultural districts of V. are those 
which belong to the basins of the chief rivers; the soil 
of the tidewater region. being light and sandy, is de 
voted chiefly to the cultivation of fruits and vegetables; 
while, on the other hand, the more mountainous tracts 
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remain comparatively untilled. According to the U. 8. 
census of 1890 V. had a total of 118,517 farms, of which 
number 83,531 were occupied by their owners, 13, 92 
rented for a fixed money value, and 32,793 worked upon 
shares of product In 1870 the tota! number of farms wis 
73,849; in 1860, 92,605, and in 1550, 77,013. The chief 
farm products in 1890 were, Indian corn 29,102,721 
bshs.; wheat 7,522,354 bahs. ; oats 5,833,081 bahs.; bariey 
14,56V bshs.; rye 324,557 bshs.; buckwheat 139,103 
behs. ; tobacco 79,985,863 Ibs. ; cotton 19,595 bales. Of 
live stock in 1890, V. bad of horses 218,838 ; milch cows 
243,061; other cattle 358414; sheep 497,289; swine 
956,451. The manufactures carried on by Virginian e 
terprise includes textile fabrics, pig and rolled irvir 
steam-engines. machinery, agricultural implemente, 
leather, &c. The fisheries (especially those of oysters) 
form a prominent source of wealth, and cotton-growinz 
has become an object of industry to sume noticeshie 
extent. The political divisions of the State embrace 
112 counties, 2 of which occupy the E shore. Rich- 
mond is the State capital; other leading cities and 
towns are Pctersburg, Norfolk, Winchester, Ports- 
mouth, Lexington, Fredericksburg, Lynchburg, and 
Staunton. The State Constitution vests the executive 
authority in a governor, elected quadrennially, who is 
supported by a lieut.-governor, attorney-general, and 
other officers. The legislature consists of a Senate of 43 
members, besides a lower body, the House of Delegates, 
of 138 members. For judiciary purposes it was recom- 
mended by the Governor, in his message of 1870, that 
the State should be divided into 82 judicial dists., each 
to be presided over by a county judge, as well asa city 
judge provided. There ure 5 judges of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals, whose official term is 12 years, and 
16 judges of the Circuit Court, who hold office for 8 
years, while the term of the county and city judges is 
3 years. All the judges of the State are chosen by a 
concurrent vote of the two legislative bodies, and all 
State officers and members of Congress are elected annu- 
ally. The latter body consists of 2 senators and 10 dele- 
tes to the House of Representatives. Prior to the 
vil War, V. possessed not fewer than 17 colleges and 
high-class seminaries of education, the principal of 
which were the University of Virginia. and William 
and Mary, Hampden-Sidney and Washington (now 
Washington-Lee) colleges. A system for the introduo- 
tion of free public schools was organized in 1870, under 
the supervision of a Board of Education; and Normal 
schools have heen establishedwhen practicable. This plau, 
having ite origin in the newly-modelled constitution, waa 
intended to be carried into operation in all cos. by the 
year 1876. According to the U. S. census of 1890, the 
assessed value of real property was $2148,455,933, of per- 
sonal property $70,937,626. Her total debt, as exhibited 
Dec. Ist 1881, was as follows: Funded $29,188,528; un- 
funded $2.037,560, amount raised by taxation the same 
year $2.067.678. The question of the State indebtedness 
became a leading political one, and it entered largely 
into the recent division of the political parties of the 
State: a desire upon one part to pay the entire indebt- 
edness, and upon another to “scale it down” and " re- 
æljust it’? more to the modern views that seem to pre- 
vail in many of the States lately in rebellion. A State 
Board of Emigration haa been organized, and agents 
sent to Europe to carry out its object of importing a 
new stock of labor and capital into the State. In 1570, 
V. had 1,482 m. of R. R., which has been increased to 
over 3,600 m. V.,or THE OLD Dominion, was the earliest 
settled of the English American colonies. In 1607, the 
London Company of merchant adventurers established 
a plantation on the James River, which, being territo- 
rially extended by royal charter, became in course of 
time the nucleus of a large and prosperous colony, car- 
rying on an extensive trude with the mother-country. 
Numbers of immigrants of gentle blood, and even patri- 
cian stock, made for themselves homes in F., and Ie- 
came the ancestors of the historically famous F. F. V.'s 
(First Families of Virginia). Loval and conservative, 
the Virginians resisted alike political change and re- 
ligious innovation, and lived like grand seigneurs on 
their vast estates. In 1619, the House of Burgesses 
was established, and this legislative council existed 
until the Revolution. In 1675 broke out Bacon's Re- 
bellion, an insurgent rising principally brought about 
by illegal exaction of taxes by Governor Berkeley, and 
in 1698 Williamsburg was founded and made the cap. 
V. joined the other colonies in opposing the Stamp 
Act of 1764-5, and also resisted in 1769 the importa- 
tion of taxed goods, and on her soil occurred the surren- 
der of Curnwallis in 1781, which closed the war of inde- 
pendence in favor of the United States—the declara- 
tion of which independence had been in 1776 the work 
of Virginia delegates to the Continental Congress. From 
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this time until the epoch of the War of Secession (1861), 
F. became, politically speaking, the leading State of the 
Union —the “ Mother of Presidents ” — not fewer than 
seven of her sons filling the Chief Magistracy of the 
Republic. On April 17, 1861, she — an ordinance 
of secession from the Union; witnessed alike the open- 
ing and the closing battles of the four years’ sangui- 
nary strife which followed; and bore more heavily than 
any other of the recalcitrant States the brunt of its 
burden. The Constitution of the State was recon- 
structed in 1868, and the 14th and 15th - Amendments 
ratified; and V., consequently, was readmitted to repre- 
sentation in the Federal Congress in 1870. Pop. 1,225,- 
16% (including 512,841 persons of color, 4 Chinese, and 
22) Indians out of tribal relations); exhibiting a de- 
crease in the decade since 1860 of 371,155, owing to the 
formation of the new State of West Virginia. Pop. 
1830, 1,648,911. 

Virgin’ia, in Nevada, a city, C. of Storey co.,on the E. 
slope of Mt. Davidson, 15 miles N.N.E. of Carson City. 

Vir’gin’s Bower. (Bot.) See CLEMATIS. 

Virgin Islands, (vir’jin,) (The,) a group of rocky 
islets, 100 in number, in the W. Indies, forming a con- 
necting link bet. the Greater and Lesser Antilles, bet. 
N. Lat. 18° 6’-18° 50’, W. Lon. 64° 10’-65° 40. They 
are pretty evenly divided bet. Great Britain and Den- 
mark, the chief belonging to the first being Tortola; to 
Denmark, St. Thomas. They have a fertile soil of vol- 
canic formation, are only partially inhabited, and were 
discovered by Columbus in 1494, 

Virgo, (viir'go.) [L., the virgin.] (Ast.) The sixth sign 
of the zodiac. Being usually represented as a figure 
with an earof corn in her hands, it is also called Signum 
Cereris (the sign of Ceres). The constellation V. con- 
tains a star of the first magnitude called Spica Virginis. 

Virtu, (var-too’,) or Vertu. [It.] A taste for curious 
objects, rococo, &c., connected with the fine arts. — 
Also, the objects of art and antiquity considered col- 
lectively. 

Virtaes, (vur'tiiz.) [From L. virtus, virtutis ; vir, a en 
(Fine Arts.) An order of angels, generally represente 
in complete armor, bearing pennons and battle-axes. 
The impersonation of the mental virtues, as decorative 
adjuncts to the cathedrals and churches of the Middle 
Ages, was comparatively common. They occur in paint- 
ingand sculpture. In the 15th cent., they were classi- 
fied into the Cardinal Virtues, 
consisting of Power, Prudence, 
Téinperance, and Justice ; and 
the Theological Virtues, consist- 
ing of Faith, ape; and Char- 
ity ; the number having a mys- 
tic significance, and these 
figures occasionally radiating 
in painted wheel windows 
ronnd a figure of Religion. 

Virtuoso, (viir-tu-o'z0.) [It.] 
One skilled in antique or natu- 
ral curiosities; a lover of the [ZA = F: 
liberal arts. The word is now |= 
seldom employed. 

Virus, (vi’ris.) [L., a poison- === 
ous liquid.) (Med.) A prin- Ẹ 
ciple, unknown in its nature 
and inappreciable by the 
senses, which is the agent for 
the transmission of infectious 
diseases. Thus we speak of 
the variolic, the vaccine, and 
the syphilitic viruses. V. differs 
from venom in the latter being 
asecretion natural to certain 
animals, while the former is 
always the result of a morbid 

rocess. 

Wis, (vis.) [L., force.] (Phys.) Vis inertiw, the force 
of inactivity. The word was employed by Newton to 
signify the power implanted in all matter, by which it 
resists any change endeavored to be made in its state; 
that is, the power by which it becomes difficult to 
change the state of rest or motion. The property of 
matter which is set forth in the law of inertia is, how- 
ever, simply absolute passiveness; there is no disposi- 
tion in matter to resist being put in motion when at 
rest; in other words, vis inerti# does not exist. The 
phrase has been a fertile source of error. — Vis viva. A 
measure of the kinetic energy, or inherent work of a 
moving body. It is the product of the mass by the 
square of the velocity. The chief properties of the vis 
viva are the following :— If a system of bodies be under 
the action of no external forces, the vis viva of the sys- 
tem is constant. Ifa body move in any manner, its vis 
viva at any instant is equal to the vis viva of the whole 
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mass, as if it were collected at the centre of gravity 
plus the vis viva round the eentre of gravity considered 
as a fixed point. 


Viscera, (vis'siir-ah.) [L. pl. of viscus.] (Anat.) The 


contents of the three great cavities of the body: the 
brain, e. g., is the viscus of the cranium, the heart one 
of the viscera of the thorax, and the stomach one of 
the abdominal viscera. The term is usually restricted 
to the organs of the thorax and abdomen. 


Visconti, (vees-kdn’te.) (Hist.) The patronymic of an 


illustrious Lombard family, which, in the 138th cent., 
became sovereign dukes of Milan. Its power was estab- 
lished by Matteo V., styled THE Great, B. 1250, who be- 
came the Ghibeline leader, and one of the most astute 
princes of his time. The first of the V. who assumed 
the title of Duke was GIAN GALEAZZO, B. 1347. He de- 
posed his uncle, made himself master of Padua, Verona, 
Vicenza, and Bologna, and aspired to be king of Italy. 
D. 1402. The line died out in the person of FILIPPO 
Marta, 1391-1447, who was s. by his son-in-law, Fran- 
cesco Sforza. 


Viscount, (vi/kownt.) [From L. vice comes, a count’s 


Viscum, (vis’kiim.) 


deputy.) Originally, the title borne by an officer who 
acted as sheriff substitute of a county. In England,a 
grade of nobility, above that of a baron and next below 


that of earl. 

[L] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Loranthaceæ. The Mistletoe, V. album, is a parasitical 
shrub, whose root (or what corresponds to a root) 
is firmly imbedded in the substance of the tree on 
which it grows. The stem, when full-grown, attains 
the thickness of a broomstick ; it repeatedly divides 
and subdivides, in a regularly-forked manner, each joint 
or articulation being marked by a prominent ring. The 
leaves are opposite stalkless, oblong or somewhat lance- 
shaped, leathery, and of a yellowish-green color. The 


- male flowers are in clusters of four or five in the forks 


of the branches; the female flowers are sessile like the 
males, and solitary or nearly so. The fruit forms a small 
white berry. The mistletoe of the oak was an object 
of superstitious veneration by the Druids. 


Viscus, (vis’kiis.) [1] (Anat.) See VISCERA. 


Vishnu, (vish’noo.) 





—* 





Sansk., the pervader.] (Hind. 
Myth.) One of the great deities of the Hindoo triad, 
ranking as the “ Preserver,” after Brahma, the “‘ Crea- 
tor,” and before Siva, the “ Destroyer.” It is believed 
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Fig. 670.— VISHNU AS NARAYANA. 


that he has appeared on earth nine times, his tenth 
aratar, or incarnation, having yet tocome. The sects into 
which his worshippers are divided are very numerous. 
F. is often represented as N@rf@yana (literally, floating 
on the waters). When flouting on the primeval waters 
(Fig. 670), and resting on Sesha, his serpent of infinity — 
the god Brahman coming out of a lotus, as a type of 
creative power, and Lakshmi or Srt, his wife, being 
seated at his feet. 


Visigoths, (vize-giths.) (Hist.) See Gorns. 
Vision, (vizh’iin.) [From L. visio, a — (Physiol.) 


The act of perceiving objects by means of the o 

of sight. Modern philosophers agree in supposing 
vision to be produced by rays of light, reflected from 
the several points of objects, received in at the pupil, 
refracted and collected in their passage through the 
coats and humors to the retina, and forming there a 
picture, like that in the camera obscura — which very 
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much resembles the eye in principle. The impression 
thus made is transmitted to the optic nerve, and thence 
to the brain. See EYE, Optics, &c. 

Visitation, (viz-it-a'shiin.) (From L. Lat. visitatio.) 
(Eccl. Law.) Episcopal inspection of the parishes in a 
diocese; or by an archbishop of the sees under his juris- 
diction. Also, the official visit made by a qualified offi- 
cer or body of officers, deputed to investigate the affairs 
and condition of a public institution or organization. — 
(Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a festival cele- 
brated annually on the 2d July, in commemoration of 
the Virgin Mary’s visit to Elizabeth. — ( Ecci. Hist.) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a religious community 
founded originally in Savoy, in 1610, and in 1808 estab- 
lished in the U. States, under the denomination of The 
Order of the Visitation of Our Lady. . 

Vistula, (vis’tu-lah.) (Ger. Wetchsel,] a considerable 
river of N. central Europe, having its source near the 
N. base of the Carpathians, in the Austrian p. of Galicia, 
and, after passing through Poland, emptying by a delta 
of three mouths into the Gulf of Dantzig, Prussia, after 
an undulating course N. of 530 m. On its banks are 
the cities of Cracow, Warsaw, Thorn, and Dantzig. 

Visual, (vizh’u-dil.) [From L. visus, a seeing.) That 
which belongs or has reference to sight; as, in Optics, 
F. rays, which are lines of light supposed to come from 
the object to the eye. F. point, the focus of the visual 
rays at the horizontal line. V. angle, that angle under 
which an object is seen; or that which is formed at the 

eye by rays of light coming from the extremities of the 

objecf, and intersecting each other at the centre of the 
crystalline lens.—V. cone, (Persp.) A cone the vertex 
of which constitutes the point of sight. V. point, a 
point in the horizontal line where it forms an intersec- 
tion with the vertical line. 

WVitacer, (vi-ta'se-e.) (Bot.) A small O. of plants, all. 
Berberales, nearly allied in character to Celestracese and 
Rhamnacez, but at once distinguished from the former 
by their stamens being opposite the petals, and from 
the latter by their valvate petals; and from both by 
their habit. See VITIS. 

Vital Functions, (vi'tdl fungk’shunz.) [From L. 
vitalis, belonging to life.] ( Physiol.) Those bodily func- 
tions or faculties on which life immediately depends ; 
as the circulation of the blood, respiration, assimilation 
of food, &c. 

Vitalism, (vi'tdl-izm.) (Physiol.) The theory which 
refers every active organic function to the direct agency 
of a vital force. 

Vitebsk, or Vitepsk, a manuf. city of European 
Russia, C. ofa govt. of same name, at the junction of 
the Viteba and Dwina, 389 m. 8. of St. Petersburg. 
Pop. of govt. 838,046 ; of city, 27,868. 

Vitellius, AUvLUs, (ve-tél'le-us,) emperor of Rome 
during the year 69 a. p. He was a glutton of the most 
extraordinary capacity, besides being cruel and licen- 
tious; and he was killed when Vespasian was pro- 
claimed emperor, and his soldiers had entered Rome. 

Vitellus, (ve-tél/lus.) {L.] (Bot.) The sac of the 
amnios in a thickened state, and forming a case, within 
which lies the embryo.— F. ovi. (Physiol.) The yolk 
ofan egg. See Ovum. 

Viterbo, (ve-tdr’bo,) an ancient city of Central Italy, in 
the Campagna, 41m. N.N.W. of Rome. Pop. 15,400. 
Vitex, (vi'téks.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. Verbenaceer. 
The plants of this gen. are woody, very aromatic, and 

many of the fruits are very acrid. 

Vitim, (vi-teem’,) one of the greater rivers of Siberia, 
rising in the govt. Irkutsk, S.E. of Lake Baikal, and 
emptying into the Lena, in N. Lat, 59° 15’, E. Lon. 112°, 
after a N.N.E. course of 900 m. 

Witis, (vi'tis.) (Bot.) A gen.of the O. Vitacer, com- 
posed of a considerable number of species, including 
the well-known Grape-Vine, which is its most familiar 
and, in an economic point of view, most important rep- 
resentative. It has a wide geographical range, but is 
principally found in the Northern Hemisphere, the 
majority of its species being natives of Tropical and 
Temperate Asia, and North America, while none are 
indigenous to Europe, All the species are climbers, 
furnished with tendrils opposite the leaves, as in the 
Grape-Vine; the leaves of some being simple and either 
undivided or variously lobed, and of others compound. 
Their small greenish flowers are disposed in panicles 
get opposite the leaves, The most important products 
of the Grape-Vine are Wine (derived from the Celtic 
gwin) and Vinegar — the one obtained by vinous and 
the other by acetous fermentation of the juice of the 
fruit; Brandy, a product of distillation; and Currants 
—— and Raisins, both of which are the dried 

ruits—the former being those of a particular small 
variety, the culture of which is chiefly confined to the 
Ionian Islands. These severally form very important 
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articles of commerce throughout the civilized world. 

The Grape-Vine is a native of the southern shores of 

the Caspian Sea, and of Armenia and Caramania. Its 

cultivation dates from after the Flood: ‘Noah began te 
be an husbandman, and he planted a vineyard.’ From 

Asia, according to Humboldt, the vine passed inte 

Greece, and thence into Sicily. It was early carried 

into France by the Phocæans, when those Iuutan colo- 

nists fled from the power of Cyrus, and fuunded the city 
of Marseille, about 540 B. ©. Severul varieties of the 

European species V. vinifera are very successfully culti- 

vated in California, but they generally do not succeed 

east of the Rocky Mountains. The N. American spe- 
cies V. labrusca the Northern Fox-grape, V. vulpina 
the Southern — or Muscadine, V. wativalis the 

Summer-grape, and V. riparia the River Bank grape, 
are extensively cultivated in Ohio, Michigan, lowa, 
Missouri, and some other States of the American Union, 
and very good wines are produced. Besides the vine- 
mildew (see OIDIUM), the vine has, of late years, become 
subject to a disease caused by an insect called the 
Grape-leaf Gall-louse (Phylloxera vitifoliw), which de- 
stroys not only the crop but also the plant itself. 

Vitré, (vét'ra,) a manuf. town of France, dept. Ile-et- 
— on the Vilaine, 20 m. E. of Rennes. Pop. 

0,000. 

Vitreo-electric, (vit're-o-e-lzk’trik.) (Phys.) Denot- 
ing a state of positive electricity, such, for instance, as 
is produced by rubbing glass. 

Vitreous, (vil're-iis.) [From L. vitreus, belonging te 
glass.) Pertaining or relating to, or derived from, 

lass. — V. ELECTRICITY. See ELecrriciry.— V. HUMOR. 
Cinai The pellucid substance which fills the whole 
of the bulb of the eye behind the crystalline lens. 

Vitrifaction, (vit-re-fak'shun.) [From L. vitrum, 
glass, and facere, to make.) (Chem.) The act, process, 
or operation of converting into glass by means of leat; 
as, the vitrifaction of sand, flint, and pebbles, with al- 
kaline salts. 

Vitriol, (vit're-čl.) [Same deriv.) A term applied by 
the older chemists to crystallized sulphate of iron or 
green vitriol. Sulphate of copper or blue vitriol, aud 
sulphate of zinc or white vitriol. obtained these names 
afterwards. Oil of vitriol is the vulgar name of sul- 
phuric acid. 

Vitruvian Scroll, (vit-roo’ve-dn skrél.) [Named 
after Vitruvius, q. v.) (Arch.) In the Composite order 
a method of frieze-decoration in the form of fanciful 
convoluted tracery. 

Vitruvius, Marcus Pots, (vi-troo’ve-iis,) a Roman 
writer on architecture, who flourished in the lst cen- 
tury B. C. 

Vittoria, (vit-to’re-ah,) a manuf. town of Spain, C. of p. 
Alava, 27 m. S. of Bilbão, celebrated for the defeat of the 
French by an Anglo-Spanish force under Wellington, 
in 1813. Pop. 17,000. 

Vitto’ria, a town of S. Italy, in the Sicilian p. of Syra- 
cuse, 14 m. W.N.W. of Modica. Pop. 12,000. 

Vivace, (ve-vah'che.) [It., lively.] ( Mus.) A term which 
demands that the part to which it is affixed shall be per- 
formed in a brisk and sprightly manner. Vivacissimo, 
with even a greater degree of liveliness and spirit. 

Wivary, (viv'a-re.) [From L. vivarium.] A place for 
sheltering and keeping living animals; as a park, a 
warren, a preserve, a pond, &c. 

Viva Voce, (ve'vah vo'sa.) [L., by word of mouth.] A 
term denoting that which is conveyed by the living 
voice; as, to make a statement viva voce. 

Viverridæ, (ve-vér're-de.) [L., ferrets.] (Zoël.) A fam. 
of small carnivorous animals having the body elongated, 
the claws partly 
retractile, the 
pupil of the eye 
circular during 
the day,and not 
contracted into 
a vertical line, # 
asin the Felide, W 
and,in general, ‘, 
a strong musky 
odor, proceed- 
ing from a se- 
cretion in a 
pouch near the 
anus. The Common Genet, Viverra genetta (Fig. 671), 
of S. Europe to the Cape of Good Hope, is gray, spotted 
with brown or black. Its skin is an important article 
of trade. The Mangouste or Ichneumon, V. tchneu- 
mon of Egypt, is abt. the size of a common cat and easily 
tamed. The Mangouste of India, V. mungos, smaller than 
the last, is celebrated for its combats withthe most dan- 
gerous serpents. The Civet Cat, Bassaris astuta, the 
only American species, is found from Texas to Califor- 
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nia, abt. the size of the common cat, is arboreal, and 
easily tamed. Its color above is brownish-yellow mixed 
with gray beneath, and the tail white, the latter with 6 
to 8 black rings. 

Vives, (veevz.) (Fur.) A disease of horses, and some 
other animals, seated in the glands, under the ears, 
where a tumor is formed, which sumetimes end in sup- 

uration. 

viparous, (vevip'a-ris.) (From, L. virus, living, 
and pario, I produce.) (Zodl.) Producing young in a 
living state ; as distinguished from oviparous, producing 
eggs. In its restricted sense, V. ia applied to that mode 
of generation, in which the chorion or external tunic 
of the ovum acquires a vascular adhesion with the 
uterus: hence only the placental mammalia are really 
viviparous, the rest being oro-riviparous. 

WVivisection, (viv-e-sck’shiin.) [From L. vivus, alive, 
and sectio, a cutting.) The dissection of an animal 
while living for the furtherance of physiological inquiry 
and experimentalization. 

Visier, or GRAND Vizier, (vis'eer.) [Arab., a porter; 

plied bya singular metaphor toa high officer of state.) 
The title of the chief minister of the Turkish empire. 
He is the representative of the Sultan, conducts the 
deliberations of the divan, and decides alune; for by a 
seal which he receives at the time of his appointment, 
he is authorized to rule with absolute power, in the 
name of the Sultan. The title of F. is also given to all 
the pachas of three tails, or pachas of the highest rank. 

Viadimir, or Wladimir, (vishd’e-mér,) a city of 
Russia in Europe, O. of a govt. of same name, on the 
Kiiasma, 112 m. E.N.E. of Moscow. Pop. 10,227. - l 

Vladimir, (or WLADIMIR,) styled THE GREAT, Grand 
Duke of Russia in 972, was the first Christian sovereign 
of that country. D. 1015. 

Voce” uiay. Lit.) See DICTIONARY. 

Vocal, (vo'kdl.) [From L. voz, rocis,a wice.} Pertain- 
ing to, possessing, or influenced by, voice, or the faculty 
of sonant utterance. 

Vocalist, (vo/kdl-ist.) (From L. vocalis, belonging to 
the rok. (Mus.) A professional public singer, as dis- 
tinguished from an tnstrumental performer. 

Voeation, (vo-ka'shiin.) (From L. vocatis, a summon- 
ing.) — A calling by the will of God into a state 
of distinguishing grace, so us the more readily to obtain 
salvation. 

Voeative, (vdk/a-tiv.) [From L. voz, vocis.) (Gram.) 
The so-called fifth case of Latin nouns, expressive of 
the sense of invocation of a person or thing. 

Woehyacere, (vo-ke-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An order of plants, 
all. Sapindales, consisting of trees or shrubs from Tropi- 
cal America, often of great beauty, with opposite entire 
leaves, accompanied by stipules or glands at the base, 
and yellow, white, pink or purple flowers (usually very 
showy) in terminal racemes or panicles. 

Vodina, (v0-de'nah,) a manuf. town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, p. Roumvlia, 45 m. N.W. of Salonica. Pop. 14,000. 

Voghera, (vo-ga'rah,) a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, 

.and 19 m. E.N.E. of the city of Alessandria. Pop. 
000, 

Voice, (vois.) [Fr. voiz ; from L. voz.) The sound pro- 
duced by the air emitted from the organs of respiration, 
especially the larynx. The lungs, the wind-pipe, &c., 
the finely-arched rouf of the mouth, and the pliability 
of the lips, are each of the greatest importance in pro- 
ducing the different intonations which render the 
human V. 80 agreeable and harmonious. A good mu- 
sical V. depends chiefly upon the soundness and power 
of the organs of utterance and of hearing; and is much 
promoted by the practice of singing and gymnastic 
exercise that expand the chest. 

Voiture, VINCENT, (vwah-toor’,) an eminent French wit 
and poet, B. at Amiens, in 1598; D. 1648. His Letlera aro 
distinguished by their graces of style, marred, how- 
ever, by much affectation. 

‘Wolante, (veldn'te.) [Sp.] A large kind of curricle 
used by the Havanese. 

Volatile, (v0l’ah-til.) [L. volatilis, flying.) (Chem.) 
An epithet for substances which evaporate, or gradually 
pass off, of themselves in the aériform state: as musk, 
ammonia, and the various essential oils. Alcohol and 
ether are called F. liquids for a similar reason, and 
because they easily pass into the state of vapor on the 
application of heat. 

Volcano, (vdl-kah’no.) [It., from L. Vulcanus, the gad 
of fire.) (Geol.) A conical mountain which vomits 
flame and smoke, and occasionally throws out showers 
of ashes and stone, and ejects melted rock on the surface 
of the earth. When the F. has long ceased to act, it is 
said to be extinct. The lava, scorie, and ashes which 
are thrust out of the crater form highly inclined and 
more or less regular beds on the surface of the moun- 
tain, extending from the crater-mouth to varying dis- 
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tances down the sides of the V. The hypothesis of the 
nucleus of the globe being composed of matter liquefied 
by heat, offers a simple and general solution of the 
phenomena of volcanic fires. Observations made in all 
countries, in mines and caves, prove that, even at a 
small depth, the earth's heat is much superior to the 
temperature of the surrouuding atmosphere. A fact so 
remarkable, and elicited from observations made in 
almost every part of the globe, connects itself with 
what we learn of the phenomena of volcanoes. The 
sinking of mines, Artesian wells, &c., has even furnished 
us with data, by which we may calculate the rate at 
which the temperature increases as we descend into the 
earth. It has been supposed that a crust of only about 
200 m. in thickness covers a globular mass of matter, 
which is in a state of intense ignition, sufficient to fuse 
with ease the most refractory substances with which 
we are acquainted. If such be the case, it is easy to 
conceive that the elastic vapors, which are generat 
force to the surface from below the melted matter, an 
cause it to issue from openings already in existence, or 
from new ones — if the others are not sufficiently large 
or near. There are certain regions to which volcanic 
ernptions,and the movements of great earthquakes, are 
almost confined; over the whole of vast tracts active 
volcanic vents are distributed at intervals, and are most 
commonly arranged in a linear direction. Throughout 
the intermediate spaces there is abundant evidence that 
the subterranean fire is continually at work; fur the 
ground is convulsed, from time to time, by earthqnakes ; 
gaseous vapors, especially carbonic acid gas, are disen- 
gaged plentifully from the soil; springs often issue ata 
very high temperature, and their waters are very com- 
monly impregnated with the same mineral matters, 
which are discharged by volcanoes during eruptions, 
The Pacific Ocean is bounded by an almost unbroken 
line of active volcanoes. Beginning in the New South 
Shetlands, where there is an active volcano in 8. Lat. 
62° 55’, we pass to Tierra del Fuego, and then on to the 
Andes, which are throughout their whole course vol- 
canic, although the great centres of present action are 
confined to Chili, Peru, the neighborhood of Quito, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. The line is continued north- 
wards by the burning mountains of North-western 
America, and the Aleutian Islands carry the chain 
across to Kamtschatka on the Asiatic side. See BARTH- 
QUAKE. 

Volga, (vdl’gah,) or Wo1aa, a great river of E. Europe, 
taking its rise in Lake Seligher, near the Valdai Mts., 
in the Russian govt. of Novgorod, and, taking a wind- 
ing course E. and §., finally empties into the Caspian 
Sea by a delta of some 70 mouths, after a total flow of 
2,400 m., during which it drains an area estim. at 397,- 
000 geog. sq.m. It abounds with fish, and is frozen 
over during winter. In times of flood, it is navigable 
for vessels of considerable size as high up as Tver. On 
its banks are the cities of Kostroma, Simbirsk, Saratov, 
Tsaritisin, and Astrakhan. 

Volley, (vdl'le.) From Fr. volée, a flight.) (fil) 
The simultaneous discharge of small arms. 

Vologda, (vo-ldg’dah,) a manuf. city of Russia in En- 
rope, on a river and C. of a govt. of same name, 110 m. 
N. of Yaroslav. Jp. 20,000. 

Volsk, (vo/sk,) a town of Russia in Europe, govt. Saratov, 
on the Volga, 65 m. N.E. of the city of Saratov. Pop. 
26,000. 

Volta, (vdl'tah.) [It.] (Mus.) An Italian word, signi- 
fying that the part is to be repeated one, two, or more 
times. Thus, Sireplica ma V., means that the piece is to 
be performed orer again. 

Wol’ta, ALESSANDRO. COMTE, an eminent Italian natural 
philosopher, B. at Como, 1745; D. 1827. His celebrity 
rests upon his discovery of the Voltaic pile. See GAL- 
VANISM. 

Voltaic Arc. (Phus.) See ELECTRIC Licat. 

Voltaic Electricity, (vcl-ta’ik.) (From VOLTA, q. v.] 
(Elect.) The phenomena arising from the development 
of electricity, by means of chemical action and the use 
of the voltaic battery. See GALVANISM. 

Voltaire, Francois MARIE AROUET DE, (vdl-fair’,) a 
French poet, historian, and philosopher, and the most 
celebrated writer of the last century, B. at Châtenay, 
near Paris, 1694. After finishing his education at the 
Jesuit College of Louis-le-Grand, V. embarked upon, 
and speedily renounced, the study of the law; where- 
upon, to wean him from the brilliant but licentious 
circle of society he bad already entered, his father pro- 
cured him the post of secretary to the Marquis de 
Chateaunenf, French ambassador to the United Pro- 
vinces. In this situation, an intrigue which engaged 
him led to his dismissal and return to France, where he 
was soon afterward arrested and confined in the Bas- 
tile on suspicion of his being the author of a pungent 
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pamphlet which had just then appeared against the] Volute, (vo-liit’.) [From L. volutus.] (Arch.) A kind 


govt. Released after a year's durauce, during which he 
wrote a good part of the Henriade, and completed his 
popular tragedy of Œdipe, he at once became a literary 
“lion,” and the object of universal homage. In 1726 he 
visited England as the guest of Lord Bolingbroke (q. v.). 
In 1732, his Letters on the English gave such offence to 
the clergy, that they were ordered to be publicly 
burned, and the author himself forced to retire into 
seclusion on the estate of Madame du Châtelet, in Lor- 
raine, a lady with whom he then commenced a life-long 
Jivison. A correspondence which had long subsisted 
between V. and the Prince Royal of Prussia, afterwards 
Frederick the Great, led, on the latter's accession to 
the throne, to an invitation for the French author to 
visit him at Berlin, an invitation which he declined for 
the time being, having just become chosen, through 
the favor of Madame de Pompadour, a member of the 
Academy,as wellas appointed historiographer of France. 
After the death of his mistress in 1749, V. repaired to 
Berlin, where he was royally received, and where he re- 
mained for three years, the cherished guest and literary 
mentor of Frederick. Becoming wearied of his position 
he returned to France, despite efforts being made upon 
the king’s part to detain him, even by compulsion. In 
1755 he took up his residence at Ferney, Switzerland, 
and there passed the closing years of his life, dying 
there in 1778. It is common to stigmatize V. as an 
Atheist, but this is simply to exhibit ignorance. Dis- 
carding revelation, he steadily upheld the truths of 
natural religion, and was, in fact, a Deist pretty much 
of the English type. As such, he was not a little de- 
spised by the more “advanced ” minds of the period, 
Diderot and the like, who considered belief in a God 
clear evidence of intellectual infirmity. His favorite 
weapon was ridicule, and there was never, perhaps, a 
greater master of it. Ina particular form of polished 
mockery, V. remains almost without a rival. His prose 
is the perfection of French style; it is admirable in 
grace, clearness, vivacity, and alive like a sparkling 
wine with the particular quality of esprit peculiar to 
the people and the language. Asa dramatist, V. takes 
rank as a worthy third with his two great predecessors 
Corneille and Racine. His most famous poems are the 
Henriade, before mentioned, the one epic of the lan- 
guage, and La Pucelle, which is, perhaps, more properly 
to be styled infamous, such is the profanity and inde- 
cency with which the writer has wilfully defiled the 
lieroic story of the Maid of Orleans. In the historical 
works of V.,with the utmost lucidity of method, there are 
traces of a more philosophical treatment than had pre- 
viously been applied to such subjects. For its narra- 
tive charm, his little historiette, Charles Douze, is in its 
kind a perfect model. A detailed account of the multi- 
furivus writings of V.— extending to some 90 vols. ,— 
would extend this article beyond due limits, conse- 
quently the more prominent of his works are only 
cited, 

WVoltameter, (vdl-tdm’e-tiir.) (Elect.) An instrument 
invented by Faraday, for determining the amount of 
intensity, &c., of an electric current. 

Voltigeur, (vdl’te-zhoor.) [Fr., a vaulter.] (Mil) In 
France, a light infantry soldier, one of a regiment 
chiefly employed as skirmishers. 

Voltri, (vdl'tre,) a town of N. Italy, on the Gulf and 9 
m. W. of the city of Genoa. Pop. 11,802. 

Volturno, (vdl-tiir’no,) a river of 8. Italy, taking its 
source in p. Molise, and, after a W. course of 90 m, 
emptying into the Gulf of Gaéta, 20 m. N.W. of Naples. 
It is remarkable for the defeat on its banks, Oct. 1, 1860, 
of the Neapolitan army by that of Garibaldi (q. v.). 

Volume, (vdl'yiim.) (From L, volumen; volvo, I roll.] 
A roll or book; so called because the ancient books 
were rolls of bark or parchment. This manner of ar- 

_ Tanging books lasted till Cicero’s time. The several 
sheets or pieces were glued or pasted end to end, and 

| written only on one side. At the bottom a stick was 
fastened, called umbilicus, round which it was rolled; 
and at the other end was a piece of parchment, on 
which the title of the book was written, often in letters 
of gold. — ( Mus.) Compass or extent of vocal sound. 

Volumetric Analysis. (Chem.) See ANALYSIS. 

Voluntary, (vél’un-ta-re.) [From L. voluntarius, of 
one’s own free will.] (Mus.) A piece played by a mu- 
sician extemporarily, according to his fancy. 

Volunteer, (vdl-un-téer’.) [Fr. volontaire, from L. vol- 
antarius, of one's own free will.) (Mil.) A person who 
enters into military or other service of his own accord. 

Voluptas, (vo-liip’tds.) (Myth.) The goddess of sen- 
sual pleasures, worshipped at Rome, where she had a 
temple. 

Volusia, (vo-loo’zhah,) in Florida, an E. co., washed by 
the Atlantic; area, 2,000 sq. m.; C. Enterprise. 


of spiral scroll, formed at each side of an bonic capitaL 
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_ orders, but is then of a smaller size, and placed diag- 
onally. In the Corinthian the volutes are more numer- 
ous, but smaller than in the composite. — (Zoöl.) Bee 
VOLUTID2. 

Volatida, (vo-lu'te-de.) (Zoñl.) _The Volute family, 
comprising marine gusteropodous 
mollusks which have the shell 
turreted or convolute and the 
oa notched in front (Fig. 

18). 

Vomer, (vo'mŭr.) [L.,a plough- D / 
share.] (Anat.) The thin, flat os- E J 
seous puua which divides the & 13 
nostrils. iS 

Vomit, (vim’it.) [Same deriv.) 
( Med.) Same as Emetic, q. v.— | 
Black V. ([Sp. Vomito prieto.) \ 
(Med.) Black matter copiously 
ejected from the stomach during 
access of the worst type of yellow 
fever: —hence the latter, in Span- 
ish-speaking countries, bears tlie 
name of VOMITO. 

Vomiting, (vdm’it-ing.) [Fr. ro- 
missenrat) ed.) Theact bywhich 
solids and liquids, contained in the 
stomach, are ejected by the month. 
V. is the effect of some special irritation of the nerves 
of the stomach, calling, by reflex action, on the appro- 
priate muscles to expel the contents of the viscus. It 
is not accomplished solely by the contraction of the 
stomach, as was for a long time believed. That organ, 
indeed, assists in the process; but the main cause is the 
compression exerted upon the parietes of the viscus by 
the diaphragm and abdominal muscles. F. is asymp- 
tom common to numerous diseases. At times, it is 
sympathetic, as in affections of the kidney, uterus, brain, 
&c. At others, it is symptomatic, as in gastritis, peri- 
tonitis, &c. 

Von, (/fén.) (Gram.) A German preposition equivalent 
to the English of, and French de, and used before sur- 
names as a prefix to indicate noble or gentle descent. 

Vondel, Joost van DEN, (vrén’del,) an eminent Dutch 
poet, B. 1587; D. 1679. He is regarded as the great 
master of nutional lyric verse, and his tragedies of 
Palamedes, Gisbert van Amstel, and Lucifer, are works of 
real genius. 

Won Moltke, HELMUTH KARL BERNARD, Count, (mdlt’- 
ka,) chief marshal of the German Empire, B. at Parchim, 
in Mecklenburg, 1800. He entered the Prussian service 
in 1822 as a lieutenant in the 8th infantry regiment. In 
1835 he undertook a tour in Turkey, remained there 
several years, and took part in the campaign of the 
Turks in Syria against the Viceroy of Egypt. He be- 
came a lieutenant-general in 1859, and sketched the 
plans of the campaigns against Denmark, 1864, and 
Austria, 1866. He was the commander-in-chief in the 
recent Franco-German war, 1870-71, and to his brilliant 
strategy are ascribed the splendid victories of the Ger- 
man arms. The illustrious marshal, who is generally 
regurded as the first strategist of the aay, was created 
a count in 1870, and Chief Marshal ov the German Em 
pirein 1871. D. 1891, 
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Voronetz, (vdr-o-netz’.) a manuf. city of Russia in Eu- | Voussoirs, (voos’swahrz.) [Fr.] (Arch.) The stones 


———— govt. of same name, 130 miles E. of Koursk. 

. 41,59 

Vortex, (vdr'teks.) [L., from verto, I turn around.] A 
whirlpool, formed by the water running rapidly round; 
there is a cavity in the middle, into which floating 
bodies are drawn. The word is also applied to a whirl- 
wind. In the philosophy of Descartes a V. means a col- 
Jestion of material particles, forming a fluid or ether, 
and having a rapid rotatory motion round an axis. 

Vortex Atom. A theory advanced by Sir William 
‘Fhomson, to the effect that the atom of matter is a 
vortex in the ether, similar to the well-known vortical 
sinoke rings. For the V. A. to exist permanently ether 
must be destitute of friction and gravitation, conditions 
difficult to accept and impossible to demonstrate. 

Vortex Water-wheel. (/ydraul.) See TURBINE. 

Worticellidae, (vdr-te-sél'le-d.) (From L. vortez.]} 
(Zodl.) A fam. of Infusoria, comprising a great number 
of species called Bell-flower animalcules, from their form. 

Vosges, (vozh,) a north-eastern dep. of France, including 
the S. E. part of the old p.of Lorraine. It has its name 
from a chain of mountains which extends on its east 
border, and separates it from Alsace. C. Epinal. Pop. 
418,998. 

Woss, JoHann HEINRICH, ( fds,) a distinguished German 
poet and critic, B. in Mecklenburg, 1751; D. 1826. 

Wossius, GerHarpd JOHANN, ( /ds’se-iis,) an eminent Ger- 
man philologer and critic, B. at Heidelberg, 1577; D. 
1649. 

Vote, (vét.) [From L. votum, a wish.) The suffrage or 
resolve of each of the members of an assembly, where 
any affair is to be carried by a majority; but more par- 
ticularly the resolves of any member of either house of 
congress or parliament. 

Vulcan, (vil/kdn.) (Myth.) 
Juno, who was lamed (ac- 
cording to some legends) by 
being kicked out of Olym- 
pus by Jupiter, and falling 
in Lemnos. He was the god 
of fire, and he forged the 
thunderbolts of his father, 
inthe forges of Ætna. Ve- 
nus was married to him. 
But the legends differ very 
much in their account of 
him. 

Vualeanism, (viil/kdn-izm.) 
(Geol.) A term proposed by 
Humboldt to include all the 
evidences of heat, such as 
volcanoes, hot springs, &c. 

WVulecanization,andVul- 
canite. See CAOUTCHOUC. 

Vulgate, (viil/gdt.) [From 
L. vulgatus, commonly 
known.) A very ancient 
Latin translation of the Bi- 
ble, which was made from 
the Greek of the Septnagint. 
It is the only one acknowl- 
edged by Roman Catholics to 
be authentic. 

Vulpes. (Zodl.) See Fox. 

Vulpinite, (vipin-it.) 
(Miner.) An anhydrous sul- 
phate of lime, containing a 
little silica. It is found at 
Vulpino in Italy, and is used 
by Italian artists for small 
statues, and other ornamen- 
tal work, under the name of marono bardiglio. 


The son of Jupiter and 
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Fig. 674. — VULOAN. 


(From an ancient statue in the 
Louvre, Paris.) 


which immediately form the arch of a bridge; their 
joints should be perpendicular to the curve of the in- 
trados. The upper stone, at the crown of the arch, is 
termed the key-s(one. 

Wow, (vou.) (Fr. veu; L. votum.] A solemn and reli- 
gious promise, or oath (see OaTH.) The use of vows is 
found in most religions. Among the Jews, all vows 
were to be voluntary, and made by persons wholly in 
their own — and if such person made a V. in any- 
thing lawful and possible, he was obliged to fulfil it. 
Among the Roman Catholics, a person is constituted a 
religious by taking three vows, that of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. 

Vowel, (vou’él.) (Fr. voyelle; L. vocalis.) (Gram.) A 
letter which does not require the aid of another for its 
pronunciation. In the English language, 4, e, i, 0, té, 
and sometimes w, and y, form the series of written 
vowels; the spoken vowels are, however, much more 
numerous, 

Wulturida, (viil-tu're-de.) (Zoöl.) The Vulture fam., 
comprising raptorial birds characterized by an elongat- 
ed beak, curved only at the tip, and by having a greater 
or less proportion of the head, and sometimes of the 
neck, denuded of feathers. In general, the birds be- 
longing to this family are of acowardly nature, living 
on dead carcasses and offal; their gullet dilates intoa 
considerable crop, which, when distended with garbage, 
projects above the furcular bone. When gorged with 
food, the bird is reduced to a state of stupidity, and a 
fetid humor is discharged from the nostrils. The gen. 
Vultur comprises the Vultures of the Old World, and the 
Condor, V. hus, which is the largest of all the birds 
of prey, being 4 feet long, and having a spread of — * 
of 9 feet; and it is said in some cases the spread is 1 
feet. This gigantic bird perches upon the high cliffs 
of the mountains till impelled by hunger, when it 
soars away, sometimes at the immense height of six 
miles, keenly surve mag the surrounding country for 
its accustomed food. The gen. tos comprises the 
Limmergeier of the Alps and other high mountains 
of Europe, which is but little smaller than the Condor. 
The gen. Ca- 
thartes com- 
prises the N. 
American 
Vultures. The 
Turkey Buz- 
zard, or Red- 
headed Vul- 
ture, C. aura 
(Fig. 675), is 
more or less 
gregarious, 
not only as- 
sembling 
where food is 
to be found, 
but flying in 
flocks. it is 
30 inches 
long, and the 
wing 28 
inches. The 
Californian 
Vulture, C. 
Californian- 
us, is the larg- 
est rapacious bird of N. America, being fully 4 feet 
long, and about 10 feet in extent of wings. It is black, 
with a white band on the wings. It is found only op 
the western side of the Rocky Mountains. 


* — — 





Fig. 676. — TURKEY BUZZARD. 


Ww. 


the 23d letter of the English alphabet, belongs 

9 chiefly to the Teutonic and Slavonic languages, 
aud takes its written form from the union of two 

V's, and its name of double u, from the Roman capital 
V representing that which we call U. In English, W 
is always followed either by a vowel, or by h, asin what, 
or by r,asin wren. When Wcommences a syllable, it isa 
consonant; otherwise it is a vowel, though vocally inop- 
erative except when accompanied by one of the vowels 
proper. The W, being a strong breathing, is nearly 
related to all irated sounds, and through them again 
to the gutturals, so that we find wand g often inter- 
changed ia different languages, as in the words Walter, 
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Gualtier, &c. The sound of the French ou in oui, bears 
a close affinity tothe English w. In German, w is pro- 
nounced like an English v, the latter having the sound 
ofan f. When preceded by a or e at the end of words, 
w is often mute; also when it goes before r, as in wreck, 
&c.; and is invariably aspirated when followed by h, as 
in whence. As an abbreviation, W. signifies west. 
Wabash, (waw-bdsh’,) a river of the U. States, having 
its source in Mercer co., Ohio, takes thence a somewhat 
devious course, and, after constituting the boundary- 
line bet. Indiana and Illinois for a considerable distan 
empties into the Ohio, in Gallatin co., in the last-nam 
State, after a total course of 560 m., 300 m. of which 
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are, at high water, open to Steamers. It connecta with 
Lake Erie by canal.—In Jilinots, an E.8.E. co.; area, 
110 sq. m. Capital, Mt. Oarmel.—In Indiana, a N.E. 
co.; area, 420, sq. m. Capital, Wabash.—A thriving 
town, C. of Wabash county, 90 miles N.N.E. of Indian- 
apolis. 

Wabashaw, (warw’bah-shaw,) in Minnesota, a 8.E. cO., 
bounded N. by Lake Pepin; area, 525 sq. m.; Capital, 
Wabashaw. 

Wabaunsee, (waw-bawn'se,) in Kansas, a N.E. co.; 
orea, 880 sq. m.; C. Wabaunsee. 

Wade, Binyamin FRANKLIN, (wad) an American sena- 
yr, B. at Springfield, Mass., in 1600, became a member 
of the bar in 1528, and took up his residence at Ashta- 
bula, Obio, the senate of which State he entered ten 

cars later, and in 1847 became presiding judge of ita 
third judicial dist. He became a U. 8. senator in 1551, 
and, after his reélection in 1857, was appointed chair- 
man of the joint committee on the couduct of the war, 
1861-2. In 1867, he was elected to the presidency of the 
Senate, and in 1868 was an unsuccessful Republican can- 
didnte for nomination fur Vice-President of U.S. D. 1878. 

Waders. (Zodl.) See GRALLATORES. 

Wafer, (wa'für.) [From Low Sax. wafel.) (Fecl.) The 
name given to the consecrated bread used in the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. 

Wafile, (waffl.) [Same deriv.) ((ookery.) In the 
U. States, the name given to a thin, rolled, hard-baked 
cake for the breakfast-table; und also to a soft cake, 
resembling a crumpet, baked on a griddle upon hot 


coals. 

Walt, (wahft.) [From Swed. Goth. weefta.) (Naut.) A 
signal made on shipboard by hoisting to the end of the 
mizzen gaff an ensign rolled up in a ball, and then allow- 
ing it to become unfolded to the breeze. 

Wager, (wå'jùr.) (Fr. yages.} Anything pledged on 
chance. Wagers are valid in law unless rendered ex- 
preesly void by statute or such as bave un immoral ten- 
dency. Wagers on merely speculative subjects, arising 
out of circumstances in which the parties bave no ine 
terest, cannot be recovered; where a W. ie illegal, the 
parties may recover their deposits from the stakeholder. 
— W. of Battel. (Hist.) See Barter. 

Wages, (wda’jéz.) The compensation paid to those em- 
ployed to perform any kind of labor or service; the 
term is, however, usually confined to the sums paid to 
artisans, laborers, and servants. W. are modified by 
the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the employ- 
ment; the ease and cheapness, or difficulty and expense 
of learning it; its constancy or inconstancy; the great 
er little trust it supposes; the probability or improba- 
bility of success in adopting it. The rate of WF. is neces- 
sarily liable to great variation; it will naturally in- 
crease if the capital to be expended on manufactures, 
&c., increase to a greater extent than the population ; 
and it will diminish in opposite circumstances; but it 
never can remain long below what will be sufficient for 
the sustenance of the laborers, &c., and their families; 
the rate at which they can support themselves having, 
in all cases, a serious effect on that of the W. they re- 
ceive. — See LABOR. 

Wagner, RICHARD, (vahg’ntir,) a popular German com- 
oser, B. at Leipzig, in 1813, became chapel-muaster at 
resden in 1843, and later tovuk up his residence at 

Munich, upon the iuvitation of his admirer and patron 
the king of Bavaria. His well-known operas Rienzi, 
Tannhiiuser, and Lohengrin, have elicited great, but com- 
peels undeserved praise, W. has written his own 
ibrettos, and his asthetic theories on music and drama- 
tic art involved him in muchcriticalcontroversy. D.18*3., 
Wag’oner, (The.) (Ad.) Sume as CHARLES's WAIN, 


. v. 

Wagram, (vahg’rim,) a vill. of the Austrian empire, p. 
Lower Austria, on the Rossbach, 10 m. N.E. of Vienna, 
celebrated for the battle fought July 5-6, 1809, in which 
Napoleon I. defeated the Austrians, and which was fol- 
lowed by the treaty of Schönbrunn. 

Wagtail, (tcidg’til.) (Zodl.) A name applied to some 
small European birds, gen. Motacilla, fam. Sylricolids. 
They have long tails,to which they give a graceful fan- 
ning motion. 

Wahabees, (wai-ah'beez,) or WanABITES, a fanatical 
Mohammedan sect which appeared in Arabia at the be- 
ginning of the last century under the leadership of 
Abdul Wahal. They accepted the Koran, but rejected 
the marginal annotations and the traditionary law. 
Mahomet was regarded as a mortal map honored by a 
divine mission, but they held that to worship at his 
tomb savored of idolatry, and they thought it would 
be right to destroy the sepulchre of saints throughout 
Arabia and Persia. In many other respects they dis- 


agreed with the popular creed,and they attempted to 
They tovk posses- 


earry out their own views Ly force. 
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sion of Mecca and Medina. Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of 
Egypt, sent troops aguinst them, 1812, but it was only 
after several bloudy contests that they were got under, 
1818. Remains of the sect, however, still exist, chiefly 
Wahkiakum, (waw-k'ah-kūm.) in Washington 
akum, (waw-ki’ah-kim.) in 
a8.W.cu.; area, 250 sq. m.; C. Cathlamet. 

Waist, (wåst.) (Belg. wast.) (Shipbuilding.) That part 
of a ship which is between the forecastle and the quar- 
ter-deck ; or, in flush-dezked vessels, the middle part of 
the ship. —(Anat.) That slender portion of the human 
body which extends from below the thorax to the hips. 

Waits, (wats.) Itinerant musicians who played in the 
streets on the nights of Christmas holidays. 

Waitzen, (vit's'n,) a town of Hungury, on the Danube, 
21 m. N. of Pesth. . 14,000. 

Waiver, (wdr’iir.) (Law.) The passing by, or declining 
to accept a thing; applied either to an estate, to a plea, 
&c. In some cases,where an action of tort and an 
action of contract both lie, the aggrieved party declines 
the former, and pursues the latter remedy; this is W. 

tort 


of tort. 

Waiwode, (vi'réd,) Warwopr, or Varvonz, the title 
borne by the governor of a small Turkish prov. or city. 

Wake, (wak.) (From A. 8. wacian, to watch.] A rigil : 
the feast of the dedication of the church, formerly 
kept by watching all night.—(Naut.) The W. of a 
ship is the track it leaves in the water. By her W. the 
sailors are enabled to judge what way the ship mnkes. 
If the W. be right astern, they conclude she makes her 
way forwards; but if it be to leeward a point or two, 
then they conclude she falls to the leeward of her course. 
When one ship, giving chase to another, is got as far 
into the wind, and sails directly after her, they say she 
has got into her wake. 

Wake, (wdk,) in N. Carolina, a central co.; area, 950 
sq. m.; C. Raleigh. 

Wakefield, (wdk‘féld,) a borough of England, W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, 9 m. 8. of Leeds. . 23,350. 

Wakefield, (formerly Souta Reapinxa) a town of Masts 
Middlesex co., 11 m. N. of Boston. 

Wakulla, (wah-kil'lah,) in Florida, a N.W. oo.; area, 
676 sq. m.; C. St. Mark’s. 

Walcheren, (tcuil'ker-en,) a fertile, dike -defended 
island of Holland, p. Zealand, lying at the entrance to 
the &cheldt, in the German Ocean. It is 11 m. long by 
10 broad. C. Middelburg. Pop. 48,000. 

Waldeck, (vaiid'ek,) a small principality of the Ger- 
man empire, bet N. Lat. 519-519 30’, E. Lon. 8° 30-90 
11’. It consists of the 2 cos. of Waldeck and Pyrmont, 
and has a hilly, well-wouded surface, with a total area 
of 461 sg. m. C. Arolsen. Pop. 56,807. 

Waldemar (or Valdemar) E., (wdl’da-mahr,) 
styled THE GREAT, B. 1131, became king of Denmark in 
1157, and, after conquering S. Norway and Wendish 
Germany, D. in 1181. — His 2d son, W. II., 6. his brother 
Canute VI. in 1203, and brought under his sceptre 
Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. D.1241.—W. IlI. (or 
IV.) ascended the Danish throne in 1340, and sold to 
the Teutonic knights all the Baltic provs. acquired by 
W. II. D. 1375. 

Waldenses, (wahl-dén’seez.) or Vaubois. (Eccl. Hist.) 
A sect, said to have derived their name from Peter 
Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, who practised what he re. 
garded as the pure doctrine of the Scriptures about 
1180. His views spread through France, Italy, and Bo- 
heinia, and his adherents became especially numerous 
in Provence, and in the valleys of Piedmont. They 
were condemned by the Synod of Tarragona, in 1242, 
and a large number of them were put to death. Those 
living in the valleys suffered especially from persecu- 
tion, and under Sixtus IV. a crusade was preached 
against them. The persecutions of the W. of Piedmont 
continued with but rare interruption till about the 
middle of the 18th century, and it was only in 1848 that 
Sardinia granted them full religious and ecclesiastical 
liberty and equality of civil and political rights witk 
the Roman Catholics. Until that time they were con- 
fined to 3 retired valleys of the Cottian Alps, Lucerne, 
Perosa, and San Martino, but since 1848 they have or- 
ganized new congregations in other towns of Sardinia, 
and since 1858 in all parts of Italy. Their religious 
doctrines are similar to those of the Reformed churches. 

Waldo, (wawl'do,) in Maine, a S. co., stretching along 
Penobscot Bay ; area, 800 sq. m.: C. Belfast. 

Waldoborough, (ieuwl’do-biir-ro,) in Maine, a town 
and port of entry of Lincolu co, in Muscongus Bay, 55 
m. E.N.E. of Portland. 

Wales, (W. Cymry; L. Cambria; Fr. Galles,) a princi- 
pality of Great Britain, forming the W. central portion 
of Eugland, bet. N. Lat. 51° 25—530 26’, W. Lon. 9° 41`- 
5°15’. It is b.N. by the Irish Sea, E. by the Rngli<b 
cos. of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth, £. Ly 
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thé Bristol Channel,and W. by that of St. George’s. 
Area, 7,425 sq. m. It is divided into N. Wales, embracing 
the cos. of Anglesea, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Me- 
rioneth, and Montgomery; and S. Wules, containing 
the cos. of Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Glamorgan, 
Pembroke, and Radnor. W. is a mountainous and pic- 
turesque country — its N. division especially so. Agri- 
culture is largely carried on, though not so much so as 
stock-feeding. In minerals, W. is very rich, abounding 
in mines of coal, iron, copper, and lead, and with great 
uarries of the finest slate and marble. Woollen goods, 
nnels, cotton stuffs, and metallic wares constitute 
the chief items of manufacturing industry. Chief cities 
and towns in N. Wales: Bangor. Carnarvon, Wrexham, 
Holywell, and Holyhead; in S Wales, Aberystwith, 
Carmarthen, Pembroke, Swansea, and Merthyr-Tydvil. 
The Welsh are a brave and industrious race of people; 
passionately attached to their country, and retainin 
their own distinct language, together with customs an 
traditions of unknown antiquity. They are great lovers 
of music and literature, and possess intense family 
pride. W. was the last home of the Druids (q. v.), and 
was ruled by her own native princes until the subjuga- 
tion of the country by Edward I. of England in 1282, 
His son, afterwards Edward II., was B. in W., and there- 
upon took the title of Prince of Wales, a designation 
ever since borne by the heir-apparent to the English 
crown. In the reign of Henry VIII. the govt. and laws 
were assimilated with those of the kingdom at large. 
. 1,426,554. 

Wales. (Shipbuilding.) Anassemblage of strong planks, 
extending along a ship’s sides, throughout the whole 
length, at different heights; and serving to strengthen 
the decks and form the curves, They are distinguished 
into the main wale, and the channel wale. 

Walker, ROBERT JAMES, (wawt’iir,)an American states- 
man and political economist, B. in Penna., 1801, after 
graduating at the University of that State, practised 
law at Natchez, Miss., and was elected U. 8. Senator by 
the Democratic party in 1835. He ably supported the 
annexation of Texas, and in 1845 became secretary of 
the treasury in Pres. Polk’s cabinet, in which position 
he distinguished himself by his advocacy of free trade. 
From April, 1557, till the following Feb. he held the 
governorship of Kansas, a post he resigned on accouut 
ef disagreement with the President. D. 1869. 

Walk’er, WILLIAM, an American filibuster, B. at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 1824, placed himself at the head of a 
party of abt. 60 adventurers, invaded Nicaragua in 1855, 
and, after capturing the city of Granada, assumed the 
title of President, and reéstablished slavery. Forced to 
abdicate in May, 1857, he retired to New Orleans, and 
there organized a ——— expedition against Hon- 
duras, in the prosecution of which he was captured and 
shot at Truxillo, Sept., 1860. 

Walk’er, in Alabama, a N.W. co.; area, 800 eq. m.; C. 
Jasper.—In Georgia. a N.W. co.. adjoining Tennessee 
and Alabama; area, 550 sq. m.; Capital Lafayette.—In 
Texas, an E. central co.; area, 950 sq. m.; Capital, 


Huntsville. 
Walking-leaf. (Zoöl.) See Lear-Insecrt. 
Walking-stick. (Zol) See PHASMIDÆ. 


Wallace, Sir WILLIAM, (wol’lis,) a Scottish patriot, was 
B. in Renfrewshire, of a noble family, in 1270. He, for 
years, waged a successful partisan war against the Eng- 
lish ; defeated them at Stirling, 1297 ; was routed by Ed. 
ward I. at Falkirk, 1298; and, being betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies, was executed by them in London, 
1305. 

Wallace, WiLLIAM VINCENT, an English composer, B. 
1815. His operas of Maritana, The Amber Witch, Matil- 
da of Hungary, and Lurline, are works of sterling merit 
and standard popularity. D. 1865. 

Walla’chia. See DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, (THE.) 

Walla-Walla, (wòl'luh-wõl'lah,) in Washington a 
S.E. co. ; area, 5,500 sq. m.; C. Walla-Walla. 

Wallenstadt, (vahl'len-stit,) a lake of Switzerland, 
cant. St. Gall, connecting with that of Zurich by the 
Linth Canal. Length, 11 m., with a breadth ranging 
bet. 2 and 9 m. 

Wallenstein, (vahl'len-stin,) or WALDSTEIN, ALBRECHT 
WENZEL EUSEBIUS, COUNT VoN, a famous German mili- 
tary commander, B. in Bohemia, 1583, embraced the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and after completing his studies 
at Padua and Bologna, fought aguinst the Turks at 
Gran, and, joining the imperial army at the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years’ War, was appointed quarter-mas- 
ter-general. After defeating Belhtem Gabor, in 1621, 
in Hungary, he was created Duke of Friedland and a 
prince of the Holy Roman empire. In 1625 he raised 
an army of mercenaries, and after defeating Count 
Mansfeld and successfully invading Denmark, was given 
by the emperor the duchy of Mecklenburg. Removed 
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from his high command in 1630 on account of his intol- 
erable cruelty, pride, and rapacity, the emperor recalled 
him after the death of Tilly, to lead the armies of the 
empire against the successful Gustavus Adolphus (q. v.). 
After being defeated by the latter at Lützen, W. 
gained some great victories in Silesia, and presently 
became an object of distrust to the emperor, whe 
suspected him of aspiring to become sovereign of Bo- 
hemia. Thereupon, in 1634, he was again deprived of 
his command, and shortly afterwards assassinated in 
pursuance of an imperial order. Schiller has made W. 
the hero of one of his finest tragedies. 

Waller, Epuoxp,. (wdl'liir,) an English poet, B. in Herts, 
1605; D. 1687. His poems rank as the ablest produc- 
tions of his æra. 

Wall-eye, (wawl'i.) (Med.) The Glaucoma, a disease 
in the crystalline humor of the eye.—(Farriery.) In 
— an eye in which the iris is of a very light gray 
color. $ 

Wall’-flower. (Bot.) See CHEIRANTHUS. 

Wallingford, in Connecticut, a town of New Haven 
co., 11 m. N.E. of New Haven city. Pup. (1880) 4,188. 

Walloons, (wòl-loonz’.) (His.) The name formerly 
given to that Belgic people, of Celtic origin, whose de- 
scendants constitute a great portion of the inhab. of 
the present Belgian provs. of E. and W. Flanders, Liège, 
Namur, Limburg, and Luxembourg. They speak a 
French patois, known as the Walloon language. 

Wall-plate, ——— anes A piece of timber 
placed on a wall for girders, joists, and other timbers to 
rest upon. 

Walnut, (waw!'’niit.) (Bot) See JUGLANDACES. 

Walpole, Sır Robert, (wol’pdl,) an eminent English 
statesman, B. in Norfolk, 1676. He me prime-min- 
ister of the kingdom in 1715, and a second time in 1721. 
In 1727 he came into office for the third time, and dur- 
ing the latter part of his administrative career had to 
contend against a factious opposition, at the head of 
which was the Prince of Wales. This great minister 
consolidated the work of the Revolution of 1688, pre- 
served the crown to the Protestant succession, and 
added new security to the laws and liberties of the peo- 

le. Of him, too, is the saying quoted— “ Every man 

as his price.” Resigning office in 1742, he retired into 
the House of Lords as rl of Orford, and D. three 
years later. — His youngest son, HORACE, R. in London, 
1717, became the most celebrated virtuoso, art-critic, 
wit, and literary gossip of his time. His well-known 
Letters (9 vols., 1857-9) are among the most entertaining 
things of the kind in English literature. 

Walrus, (wol’riis.) (Zotl.) See PHocipz. 

Walsall, (wél’s'l.) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
Stafford, on the Tame, 8 m. N.W. of Birmingham. Pop. 


46,452. 

Walworth, —— in Wis a S.S.E. co 
skirted by Illinois; area, 576 square miles; Capital, 
Elkhorn. 

Wangan, (wòng'- 


ahn.) [Indian.] In 
aine, a boat used 

among lumberers for 
the transport of pro- 
visions, tools, &c. 

Wanderoo, (wòn- if 
diir-oo’.) (Zoöl.) The § 
Macacus Silenus or WS 
Silenus veter, a mon- es 
key of rather large 
size, native of the 
coast of Malabar. It 
is deep black 
throughout, except a 
ruff of long gray or 
white hair, from the 
midst of which the 
face looks forth, and 
which descends over 
the chest, giving the 
animal a very pecu- 
liar aspect. This 
monkey exhibits 
considerable intelli- 
gence and docility, 
and performs its 
tricks with an absurd 
air of gravity. 

Wapentake, (wòp'- 
un-tadk.) [From A. 8. wapentac.] (Topog.) In York- 
shire, Eng., a subdivision of territorial jurisdiction, 
corresponding with what are called hundreds in other 
counties. 

Waltz, (waulz.) [Fr. valse; Ger. walzer.] (Dancing.) 
A favorite round dance, of Bohemian origin, row com- 
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mon to all civilized countries, and too well known to 
need description here. 

Waltham, (watel’thim,) in Massachusetis,a town of 
Middlesex co., 10 m. N.W. of Boston. 
manufs. of cotton goods, and one of the greatest watch 
factories in the Union. 

Walther von der Vogelweifie, (rahl’ter fon 
dir fég’el-vi-da,) E Walter of the Bird Maw a 
famous German minnesinger, B. in Franconia, 1170. He 
was patronized by the ducal court of Vienna, and wrote 
luve-songs and patriotic ballads which bear the stamp 
of genius, and have been several times republished. D. 
1230, 

Walton, (wawl'tén,) in Florida, a N.W. co., washed by 
the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,250 sq. m.; C. Uchee Anna. 
—In Georgia, a N. central co.; area, 390 sq.m.; O. 
Monroe.—In New York, a town of Delaware county, 
90 m. W.8.W. of Albany. . 

Wapakoneta, (waw-pdk-o-ne'tah,) in Ohio, a vill. of 
Ducbonquet twp., Auglaize co. 

Wapiti, (wdp’e-te.) [Iroquois Ind.] (Zodl.) See Czr- 


VIDA. 

wap ws Falls, (wdp'pinjira,) in New York, 
a vill. of Dutchess co. 

War, (wér.) [From A. 8. wer.] A contest between 
pations or states, carried on by force; either for de- 
fence, for redressing wrongs, for the extension of com- 
merce or acquisition of territory, or for obtaining and 
establishing the superiority and dominion of one over 
the other. When W. is commenced by attacking a 
nation in peace, it is called an offensive W., and such 
attack is aggressive. When W. is undertaken to repel 
invasion or the attacks of an enemy, it is called defen- 
sire; and sucha W.is not only justifiable, but laudable. 
— Civil W., a state of internal hostility, in which oppo- 
site parties of the same nation contend for the mastery 
by force of arms. — Holy W.,a term given tothe Cru- 
sades (q. v.). By the law of nations, enemies who have 
not been taken in arms, or who have submitted, are not 
to be put to death; neither are prisoners, except in very 
extreme cases. Acts of hostility are lawful only when 
committed by the express or implied command of the 
Stute; hence bands of marauders may be treated as 
banditti, and private citizens taking up arms are liable 
to be considered as such. 

Warasdin, (wahr-ds'dén,) a fortif. manuf. town of 
Austria, in Croatia, on the Drave, 114 m. 8S. of Vienna. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Warbeck, PERKIN, (wor’bek,) an English adventurer, 
who, in the reign of Henry VII., headed an insurrection 
against that monarch under pretence of being tho 
younger son of Edward IV., supposed to have been mur- 
dered in the Tower, along with his brother, in the pre- 
ceding reign. After besieging Exeter at the head of 
several thousand adherents, he was tuken prisoner and 
executed, 1499. 

Warblers, (wdrblirz.) (Zoil.) See SYLVICOLIDÆ. 

Ward, Epwarp MATTHEW, (todrd,) an eminent English 
historical painter, B. in London, 1816. Among his best 
works are The Last Sleep of Argyle,and The Royal Fami- 
ly of France in the Prison of the Temple. His wife, as a 
delineator of historical scenes, has a reputation little 
inferior to that of her husband. 

Ward. [From A. S. weærdian, to guard.) (Law.) An 


infant or person of nonage, under charge of an appointed | 


guardian or guardians; in England, such as are under 
the charge or control of the Lord Chancellor, till they 
attain their majority, are styled wards in chancery. — 
A certain municipal division of a town orcity under the 
jurisdiction of an alderman. 

Warden, (wérdn.) (Same deriv.) A guardian keeper, 
or custodian; also a president or governing functionary 
of an incorporated body: as, the warden of a college or 
hospital. 

Ware, WILuAM, (wair) an American anthor, B. at 
Hingham, Mass., 1797; D. 1852. His literary fame rests 
upon his Letters from Palmyra, republished under the 
title of Zenobia, and Sketches of European Capitals. 

Ware, (wir) in Georgia, a S.E. co., containing the great 
Okefonokee Swamp; area, 800 sq. m.; Capital, Wares- 
borough.—A thriving manufacturing town of Massa- 
chusetis, Hampshire county, 80 miles south-west of 
Boston. 

Wareham, (iwir’dm,) in Massachusetls, a town of Ply- 
mouth co., 40 m. 8.8.E. of Boston. 

Warehouse, (wdr’hous.) (Com.) A building sot apart 
for the storage of goods; thus a bonded W. is one wherein 
commodities subject to customs or excise duty may be 
deposited for the time which shall elapse between their 
importation and their removal for consumption. 

Warm Springs, (wirm springz,) or BATH Cornr- 
House, a vill. and fashionable spa of Virginia. C. of 
Bath co., W.N.W. of Richmond. Its mineral waters, 
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holding in solution muriate, suiphate, and carbonate 
of lime, and sulphate of magnesia, attract yearly great 
numbers of visitors and invalids. 


It has extensive | Warner, Susan, (wdr’niir,)an American authoress, B. 


in New York, abt. 1797, published under the pseudonym 
of ELIZABETH WETHEBELL, the extraordinarily succesa- 
ful novels entitled The Wide, Wide World (1850); Queechy 
(1852); and The Hills of the Shatemuc (1846). D. 1885. 

War -office, (-dffis.) (Fol.) The official bureau at 
which all busiuess connected with the administration 
of the war dept. of a State is transacted. 

Warp, (wórp.) [From A. 8. wearp.] (Manuf.) In weav- 
ing, the threads of a piece of cloth which are extended 
lengthwise in the loom, and crossed by the woof. — 
(Naut.) Un shipboard, a rope or tow-line employed in 
removing a vessel from one place to another. — (Agrte.) 
A kind of silt depusited on lands subject to the inunda- 
tions of rivers; the slime or mud it contains is some- 
times of one or two inches in depth, and forms an ex- 
cellent fertilizer. — Warped surface. (Geom.) A surface 
accruing from such a motion of a straight line that no 
* of its consecutive positions shall occupy the same 

ane. 

Warrant, (wér'rdnt.) [From Fr. gnarantir, to vouch 
for.) (Law.) The authority issued by a justice of the 
peace for the apprehension of some one.—W. of at- 
torney, an authority given by a person to an attorney 
to appear and plead for him ; or in a more general sense, 
that by which a man appoints another to act in his 
name, and warrants his transaction. — Search W., a pre- 
cept authorizing a person to enter houses, &c., to search 
for stolen or contraLand goods, or to discover whether 
a criminal te there concealed. 

Warranty, (wor'rdn-te.) (Same deriv.) (Lew.) A 
promise or covenant, by which a purchaser may have 
satisfaction from a seller, if he sells what is not his own, 
or that for which he has not a sufficient title. W. of real 
property is obsolete; and, with regard to things per- 
sonal, no express warranty is now required that the 
buyer may have satisfaction if the title of the seller 
was deficient. The seiler is not obliged to answer for 
the goodness cf an article, unless at the time of sale he 
has warranted it to be good; or unless he has in any 
way misrepresented it. Every ufirmation made by the 
vendor, at the time of sale in relation to the goods, 
amounts toa W. 

Warren, (wdr'r'n.) [From Tent. wahren, to preserve.} 
A place kept for the purpose of breeding game or 
rabbits. 

Warren, Josrpn,an American patriot, B. at Roxbury, 
Mass., 1741. after practising medicine for many years at 
Boston with eucceas, became in 1774 president of the 
Provincial Congress, and Chairman of the Committee 
of Public Safety, and in this position greatly contributed 
fo the success of the American arms at Lexington, 1775. 
In the same year he was appointed major-general, and 
fell on the field of Bunker Hill while serving as a volun- 
teer under Gen. Putnam. 

Warren, Samvz1, a popular English novelist. B. in co. 
Denbigh, 1807. His Passages from the Diary of a Late 
Physician (1831), and Ten Thousand a Year (1841), are 
works of striking power and originality. D. 1877. 

Warren, in Geòrgia, a N.E. central co.; area, 400 sq. 
miles; Capital, Warrenton.—In Jlinois, a W. county; 
area, 540 square miles; Oapital, Monmouth.—In Indi- 
ana, a W. county; area, 364 square miles; Capital, 
Williamsport.—In Jowa, a 8. central county; area, 432 
Square miles; Capital Indiancla—In Kentucky, a W.S. 

. county; area. 560 square miles; Capital, Bowling 
Green.—In Massachusetis, a town of Worcester county, 
73 m. S.W. of Boston.—In Mississipm, a W. county, ad- 

oining Louisiana; area, 725 square miles; Capital, 

icksburg—In Missouri, an E. county; area, 400 
miles; Capital, Warrentun.—In New Jersey, a N.W. 
county ; area, 550 square miles; Capital, Belvidere.—In 
New York, an E.N.E. county; area, 850 sq. miles ; Capi- 
tal, Caldwell.—A town of Rockland county.—In North 
Curolina. a N. county, b. on Virginia; area, 480 square 
miles; Capital, Warrenton.—In Ohta, a 8.W. county; 
area, 446 square mileg; Onpital, Lebanon.— A town, O. 
of Trumbull county, 160 m. N.E.. of Columbus.—In 
Pennsylvania, a N.N.W. county; area, 800 sq. miles; 
Capital, Warren.—A borough, C. of above county, 120 
m. N.N.E. of Pittsburgh.—In Rhode Island, a town of 
Rristol county, 10 m. S.E. of Providence.—In Tennessee, 
a S.E. county; area, 450 square miles; Capital, Mo» 
Minnville—In Virginia, a N.county; area, 250 square 
miles; Capital, Front Royal., 

Warrensburg, (-lrg.) in Missouri, a town O. of 
Johnson county, #8 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 

Warrick, (worrik,) in Ind., a S.W. county; area, 386 
sq. m.; C. Booneville. 

Warrington, (wér'ring-tin,) a manuf. borough of 
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d, co. Lancaster, on the Mersey, 5 m. S.W. of 
2,083 


an excellent university, re-established by the Russian 
govt. This place became the Polish cap., in succession 
to Cracow, in 1566, and in 1794 was taken and sacked 
by the Russians under Suwarrow, and reoccupied by 
them in 1831. Pop. 180,657. 

Warsaw, in I llinois,a town and river-port of Hancock 
co., on the Mississippi, 3 m. S. of Keokuk.—In Indiana, 
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Wash, (wdsh.) prom A. S. wæscan.] (Chem.) The fer- 
r 


mented liquor from which spirit is extracted by the 


— of distillation. — ( Naut.) The blade of an oar. 


ashburne, ELimu B., (wésh’burn,) an eminent 
American statesman and diplomatist, B. in Maine, 1816. 
After successfully practising the law at Galena, Ill., he 
became a Republican member of Congress in 1852, and 
acted as chairman of the committee on commerce for 
many years. In 1869 he filled for a short time the post 
of Secretary of State under Pres. Grant, by whom he 
was nominated minister to France in the same year. 
During the two sieges of Paris, 1870-1, Mr. W. remained 
courageously at his post,and rendered eminent services 
in protecting the foreign residents of that city. 


a town, C. of Kosciusko co.,40 m. W.N.W. of Fort Washington, GEORGE, (wésh’ing-tiin,) an illustrious 


Wayne.—In New York, a town, C. of Wyoming co., 45 
m. S.E. of Buffalo. 

Wart, (wort.) [From A. S. weart.) (Med.) A hard un- 
sightly excrescence or tumor that forms on the cuticle 
or outer skin, usually of the hand or some other con- 
spicuous place. They are of slow growth, small, insen- 
sible, and generally conical in form. The best applica- 
tion for their removal is some caustic or escharotic, as 
nitrate of silver, caustic potash, or strong acetic acid. 

Wart-hog. (Zoöl.) The popular name of Phacocherus, 
a genus of Suidæ, closely resembling the true hogs in 
most of their characters, and partic- 
ularly in their feet, but remarkabl 
differing from them in their denti- 
tion; the molar teeth being much 
like those of the elephant, and re- 
placing one another in the same 
manner. ‘There are 2 triangular in- 
cisors in the upper jaw, and 6 small 
ones in the under; the tusks are 
lateral, very large, project far from 
the mouth, and are bent upwards ; 
there are 6 or 8 molars in each jaw. 
The head is very large, and the 
muzzle very broad ; the cheeks fur- 
nished with large wart-like excres- 
cences, so that the appearance is 
altogether very remarkable and un- 
couth. The species are all natives 
of Africa. They feed very much on 
the roots of plants, which they dig 
up by means of their enormous 
tusks. The Abyssinian W. H. (Fig. 
677) is nearly 4 feet long, with a 
naked slender tail of one foot, is 
scantily covered with long bristles 
of a light brown color, and has a 
mane sometimes 10 ins. long, ex- 
tending from between the ears along 
the neck and back. 

War-whoop, (-hwoop,) the North 
American Indian slogan or battle- 


cry. 

Warwick, Ricnwarp NEVIL, EARL or, (wdr’rtk,) sur- 
named Tas KinG-MAKER, one of the ndest figures in 
English history, was B. abt. 1428. He was the wealthi- 
est and most powerful subject of his time in Europe 
and allied by blood to the royal houses of England an 
France. After joining the Yorkists in the commence- 
ment of the calamitous War of the Roses, and taking 
King Henry VI. prisoner, W., after his victory of Tow- 
ton, placed Edward, Duke of York, on the throne as 
Edward IV. Upon the latter quarrelling with his great 

` vassal, W. allied himself with the Lancastrians, formed 
an alliance with France, and at the head of a powerful 
army drove Edward out of England, and reinstated 
ris ed VL on the throne. Killed in the battle of Barnet, 

War’wick, a central co. of England, surrounded by 
Stafford, Leicester, Northampton, Oxford, and Worces- 
ter. Area, 881 sq.m. It possesses the finest woodland 
scenery in the kingdom; C. Warwick. Pop. 633,902. — 
Warwick, a manuf. borough, C. of above co., on the 
Avon, 20 miles 8.E. of Birmingham. The magnificent 
baronial castle here, the principal residence of the 


Beauchamps, Nevils, Brookes, and Grevilles, earls of 


mus considerable injury by fire in 1871. 


Warwick, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Lancaster co., 9 
miles N.E. of Lancaster.—In Rhode Island, a town of 
Kent co.,10 miles S.W. of Providence.—In Virginia, 
a S.E. county; area, 60 square miles. Capital, War- 


wi 

Wasco, (wds‘ko,) in Oregon, a N. co.,contains Mt. Heod, 
—— highest peak of the Cascade Range; Capital, Dal- 
as City 

Waseca —— in Minnesota, a 8.co.; area, 432 
sq. m.; C. ton. 


American patriot, general, and statesman, and first 
President of the U. States, was B. in Westmoreland co. 
Va., Feb. 22, 1732. He descended from a good old 
fæmily of Leicestershire, England, one of whose cadets, 
his great-grandfather John, emigrated to Virginia, in 
1657. W. inherited a considerable farm on the banks 
of the Rappahannock, and after leaving school in 1747, 
he passed much of his time with Lord Fairfax, and the 
latter’s cousin, Sir William, both great feudal proprie- 
tors in the colony. Between 1748-1751, young W. was 
employed by Lord Fairfax in surveying certain outly- 
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ing properties of his beyond the Blue Ridge, and, at 
the age of 19, was — adjutant-general —— 
the rank of major) of one of the military dists. form 

in Virginia at the outbreak of the war with France. 
In 1754, W., as lieut.-colonel, defeated the French on 
the frontier, and afterwards accompanied Gen. Brad- 
dock as aid-de-campin his untoward expedition against 
Fort Duquesne. In the following year he was made 
commander-in-chief of the forces ordered to be raised 
by the Assembly of Virginia for the defence of the 
prov., and commanded a division of the force which 
took Fort Duquesne in 1758, Marrying in the next 
year, W. resigned his commission, and settled down at 
Mount Vernon as a planter, and occupied himself for 
some years in the cultivation of his enlarged estate. 
Though long a member of the House of Burgesses, W. 
does not appear to have taken any prominent partin its 
deliberations ; although, in 1773, he became one of the 
delegates to the Williamsburg Convention, met to de- 
clare the right of the colonists to self-government, and 
in 1774 one of the 5 representatives of Va. at the Gen- 
eral Congress in Philadelphia. On the breaking out of 
armed resistance to the home-country, the Continental 
Congress at once conferred the chief command of its 
levies upon W. The latter found himself entrusted 
with a task of no ordinary weight and responsibility. 
In face of well-appointed and successful British armies 
already on American soil, he had to oppose to them un- 
disciplined and raw militia, ill-found in war-material, 
and with a govt. to fall back upon almost destitute of 
both money and credit. He, however, proved himself 
equal to the exigency of the situation, and met the 
enemy on Long Island, N. Y., where he was defeated 
with heavy loss, and compelled to make a disastrous re- 
treat through the Jerseys into Pennsylvanía. In 1776-7, 
he gained advantages ut Trenton and Princeton, only 
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to be badly defeated on the Brandywine, on Sept. 11th 
of the latter year, thus allowing the British troops to 
occupy Philadelphia. The surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, in the following month, served to brighten 
the American cause, since it procured for the colonists 
the support of France. In 1178, W. fought an indeci- 
sive battle at Monmouth Court-House with Sir Henry 
Clinton, after which he was compelled to remain in de- 
fensive inactivity, in consequence of the destitute con- 
dition of his army and the exhaustion of the public 
treasury, until July, 1780, when a French army of 6,000 
men nrrived to the assistance of the insurgents. In 
that year, too, occurred the treason of Gen. Arnold, and 
the sad episode of the fate of André, (q. v.) In 1781, the 
Articles of Confederation between the States were rati- 
fied, and the war was transferred to the South with 
varying success. This state of things lasted until Sept. 
of that year, when reinforcements having arrived from 
France, the combined American and French armies ad- 
vanced upon Yorktown, where the British commander- 
in-chief, Lord Cornwallis, was forced to capitulate, sur- 
rendering his entire force of 7,000 men. This event 
closed the war; a definitive treaty of peace being signed 
at Paris, Sept. 3d, 1783, in which the English govt. re- 
cognized the independence of the U. States. In the 
Dec. following, Gen. W. resigned his commission and 
retired into private life, from which he was again called 
forth, in 1787, to preside over the National Convention 
assembled in Philadelphia to consolidate the National 
Constitution and place the federal system of govt. upon 
a firm and permanent basis. This accomplished, on 
March 4, 1789, Gen. W. was elected to the Presidency 
of the newly constituted nation, and in 1792 re-elected 
to the same high office. The chief events which sig- 
nalized his administration were the rise of the two 
great political parties, the Federalists and the Demo- 
crats (or Republicans), to the former of which W. natu- 
rally belonged, both by principle and policy; and a 
new Treaty entered into with England, in 1795, which 
evoked great animosity against W. and his govt. on the 
part of the Democratic party headed by Jefferson, on 
account of its hostile attitude against the Jacobinism 
of revolutionary France. W. declined a third nomina- 
tion to the Presidency, in 1796, and, after a Furewell 
Address to the Feople of the United States, the “ Father 
of his Country ” sought his well-won repose, passing 
the close of his days at his seat of Mount Vernon, 
where he D. Dec. 14, 1799. — Without military genius or 
political talents of the higher order, Gen. W. was, nev- 
ertheless, a man whose lofty moral principle, strength 
of will, and — force of sagacity, combined with 
a probity and disinterestedness of the rarest kind, have 
pee him among the first and foremost of those whom 

istory calls “great men,” and posterity shall delight 
to hold in honor and reverence. 

Washington, a city, C. of the Federal Dist. of Co- 
lumbia, and legislative metropolis of the American 
Union, lies on the left bank of the Potomac, 39 m. 8.W. 
of Baltimore. It occupies a commanding natural posi- 
tion, and is well and handsomely laid out, s0 much so, 
indeed, as to have received the sobriquet of “ The City 
of Magnificent Distances.” As the National cap., WW. 
contains among its public buildings the various edi- 
fices appropriated to the administrative depts. of state, 

* as wellas the Capitol, a magnificent structure, covering 
314 acres, devoted to the sittings of the U. 8. legisla- 
ture, — and the White House, as the name of the Presi- 
dent's official residence is called; the S:nithsonian In- 
stitute, the National Observatory, Treasury Build- 
ings, Patent Office, &c. This city, founded in 1790, be- 
— the seat of the Federal government ten years 

ater. 

Washington, a new State of the American Republic, 
occupying its extreme N. W. angle, bet N. Lat. 45° 30’- 
4y°, W. Lon. 1179-125, is b. N. by British Columbia, E. 
by Idaho, S. by Oregon, and W. by the Pacific Ocean. 
From E. to W. it presents a maximum length of 345 m., 
by a breadth of 230 m.; coastline about 250m. Area, 
69,994 sq. m., or 44,769,100 acres. The N. W. corner of 
Washington is indented by the waters of Admiralty 
Inlet and the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and its coast fur- 
ther S. presents the indentation of the Pacific called 
Gray's Harbor, and still more S., Shoalwater Bay and 
the æstuary of the Columbia River. Inland, W. is 
intersected through the W. half of its surface, from N. 
toS., by the Cascade Mountains, the highest peak of 
which, Mt. St. Helen’s, attains an altitude of 13,340 ft. 
Other mountain groups are also met with toward the 
W. of the State, particularly achain which, skirting the 
coast culminates in Mt. Olympus. The E. section of 


W. is very generally level, constituting the major 
part ofthe Great Plain of the Columbia, which last- 
named river is the principal stream of the State, form- 
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ing ita almost entire 8. boundary, and meandering 
through its centre as fur as British America. The 
Lewis Fork, Spokane, and Yakima, being its chief tribu- 
taries. Other noticeable streams are the Skokomish, 
Rknyit, and Chehalis rivers, — all draining valleys of 
the highest fertility. The country drained by Hood’s 
Canal and Puget Sonnd, lying to the W.and N.W. of 
the Cascades, has a soil of exceptional depth and pro- 
ductiveness. The forests too, in this region, yield 
abundance of the best-grown timber in the world, sup- 
plying immense exports of lumber to the Pacific Is- 
lands, and E. Asia, as well as more than adequately 
filling up the home demand. The mineralogical re- 
sources of Washington are but partially known ; 
coal, however, has been found in large quantities in 
the country W. of the Cascades, and is being annually 
exported for the Californian market. Gold, also, is 
found in extensive water deposits and placer diggings 
near the coast, and along the S. watershed. According 
to the U. S. census of 1890, IF. had 6,529 tarms against 
3,127 in 1870, and but 1,30 in 1860; no enumeration 
prior to that time; of those in 1890, 6,058 were occu- 
pied by the owners, 2U9 rented for a fixed money value, 
and 262 rented for shares of produce, and 5,239 con- 
tained between 100 and 5v0 acres, 611 contained from 
50 to 100 acres, 207 from 20 to 30 acres, and 71 from 
10 to 20 acres. Her farm products the same year were 
chiefly as follows: Indian corn 39,906 bushels, wheat 
1,191,482 bu., oats 1,581,951 bu., barley 566,642 bu., rye 
9,816 bu., buckwheat 2,661 bu., tobacco 7,072 Ibs. W. 
contains 27 cos.. with Olympia, its cap, seated on Puget 
Sound. Other populousand important pinces are Seattle, 
Port Townsend, Whatcom, Steilacoom, Vancouver, Wal- 
la-Walla, Cascade City and Pacific City. In 1890, W. 
produced gold to the value of $100,000, and bituminous 
coal to the amount of 145,015 tons. The total railroads 
of this 8. amounted to in 1892, 2,722 m., with several 
hundred m. additional in part construction and con- 
templation. Education is making rapid advances, since 
the establishment in 1862 of a university at Seattle, 
and a later development of the common echool system. 
37,432, of which 207 were colored, 234 Chinese, and 
14,796 Indians (chiefly Chinooks, Nez Pérces, Shusho- 
nees, and Spokanes), of which latter 1,319 were without 
the pale of tribal relations. W. was organized as a 
Territory, March 2d, 1853, and admitted as a State, 
under Act of Congress, approved, Feb. 22, 1889. Pop. 
(1890) 349,616. 

Washington, in Alabama, a W.8.W.co.; area, 960 sq. 
miles; Capital, Old Washington —In Arkansas, a N.W. 
Co.; area, 900 square miles; Capital, Fayetteville—In 
Florida, a W.co.; area, 1,150 square miles; Capital, 
Vernon.—In Georgia, an E. central co.; area, 700 square 
miles; Capital, Sunders ville. - In Minois, a 8. co.; area, 
525 sq. m.: Capital, Nashville—A town of Tazewell co., 
13 miles E. of Peoria.—In Indiana, a 8. county; area, 
540 square miles; capital, Salem.—In Iowa, a Š.E. co.; 
area, 570 sq. m.—A town, capital of above county, 40 m. 
W.S.W. of Muscatine.—In Kansas, a N. co.; area, 900 
square miles, Capital, Washington.—In Kentucky, a 
central co.; area, 450 square miles; Capital, Spring- 
field—In Louisiana, an E. parish: area, 850 square 
miles; Capital, Franklinton —In Maine, a 8.E. co.: 
area, 2,700 square miles; Capital, Machias—In Mary- 
land, a N. co.; area, 480 squate miles; Capita), Hagers- 
town.—In Afinnesola, an E. co.; area, 370 square miles; 
Capital, Stillwater.—In Mississippi, a W. co.; area, 
1,250 square miles; Capital, Greenville—In Missouri, 
an E.8.E. co. area, 800 square miles; Capital, Potosi.— 
In Nebraska, an E. co.; area, 350 square miles; Capital, 
De Soto—In New York, an E. co.; area, 800 square 
miles; Capitals, Salem and Sandy Hill.—In North 
Carolina, on E. co. area, 400 square miles; Capital, 
Plymouth.—In Ohio, a 8.E. co.; area, 650 square 
miles; Capital, Marietta. —A village in Union — 
Fayette county. —In Oregon, a N.W. co.; area, 
square miles; Capital, Ilillsborough—In Fennsylrania, 
a W.S.W.co.; area, 850 square miles; Capital, Wash- 
ingtun.—A borough, C. of above county, 25 miles 8. W. 
of Pittsburgh—In Rhode Island, a S.E. co.; area, 840 
square miles; Capital, Kingston.—In Tennessee, a N.E. 
co.; area, 500 square miles; Capital, Jonesborough.— 
In Texas, a S.E. central co.; area, 825 square miles; 
Capital, Brenham.—In Utah, a S. co.; area, 10,000 
square miles; Capital, St. George.—In Vermont, 
aN. central co.; area, 580 quare miles; Capital, Mont- 
pelier.—In Virginia, a S.S.W. county; area, 484 square 
miles; Capital, Abingdon.—In Wisconsen. an east- 
south-eastern county; area, 480 square miles; Capital, 
West Bend. 

Washington, a tract of territory in the Arctic Ocean, 
connecting with Greenland by a great glacier, the 
ecarp of which is 300 ft. in vertical height. It ocom- 
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mences in W. Lon. 60°, and takes a N. course. Discov- 
ered by Dr. Kane's U. S. expedition in 1854. 

n, (Moumt,) in New Hampshire. See 
Mount WASHINGTON. 

Washita, or Ovacaita, (wdsh’e-taw,) a river rising m 
Polk co., Arkansas, and forming the line bet. that State 
and Louisiana, empties into the Red River, 30 m. from 
its embouchure, after a course of 500 m., 300 of which 
are open to steam-navigation.—In Arkansas, a S. cen- 
tral county; Capital. Camden.—(Or Ovacuita,) in Lou- 
tsiana, a N. parish; area, 735 square miles. Capital, 


Monroe. 
Washoe, (wdsh'o,) in Nevada, a W. co., b. N. by Pyra- 

mid Lake; area. 1,250 sq. m.; C. Washoe. 
Washtenaw, (wdsh'tén-aw,) in Michigan, a S.E. co.; 
area, 720 sy. m. ; C. Ann Arbor. 
Wasp, (wdsp.) [From A.S. wesp.] (Zoél.) See VESPARIE. 
Waste, (wids.) [Teut.] (ZLaw.) The destruction, or 
removal of, or injury to something, forming an essen- 
tial part of an inheritance; as houses, timber, &c. 
Neglect of repairs is permissive or omissive W.; actual 
injury is voluntury or commissice W. Equitable W. com- 
prehends acts not deemed W. at common law. The 
remedy for W. is by action of trespass on the case, by 
the person in reversion or remainder; this action may 
be maintained by one having any immediate interest 
in expectaucy; it may be had not only against the 
tenant, but against any stranger who has committed 
an act of W.; and will also lie at the suit of one joint 
tenant or tenants in common against another. 
Waste-book, (-book.) (Com.) A book used in count- 
ing-houses for the jotting down of items of business 
transactions for post-entry in the journal. 
Watauga, (wah-taw'gah,) in N. Carolina, a N.W. co., b. 
on Tennessee ; area, 550 sq. m.; C. Boone. 


Watch, (wòch.) [From A. S. —— (Horol.) A pocket 

instrument for measuring time, in which the machinery 
is moved by a steel spring, coiled up, and acting by 
various ingenious contrivances. The spring is in a 
brass box called the barrel; and is combined with a 
tapering fusee, on which a connecting chain is wound 
by the key. The spring being fastened at one end to 
the barrel, and at the other end to an arbor or axle, 
unwinds off the fusee turning it, and keeping the W. 
going; while the action of the fusee accommodates it- 
self, by its varying size, to the varied energy of the 
spring. (See Fusez.) The force being thus produced, 
other wheels are put in motion; and time is exactly 
measured by the 
hands on the dial. 
The W. manufacture 
consists of almost in- 
numerable depart- 
ments. When exe- 
cuted in a more per- 
fect manner, for the 
purpose of naviga- 
tion, W. is termed a 
chronometer (q. v.). 
Watches are said to 
have been first made 
at Nuremberg, as 
early as 1477; they 
were originally of 
various shapes and 
must have been 
very imperfect until 
the invention of the spiral spring as a regulator to 
the balance, which took place about the year 1658. 
The Swiss trade in watches is very considerable; the 
works are manufactured by the female peasants in 
the mountainous districts, and are put together in 
the towns. Until time relatively recent, abt. 1850, 
the W. trade in the United States was limited to the 
importation of European movements which were after- 
wards cased and perfected for use. There are now 
several establishments, the most important of which are 
those at Waltham, Mass., and Elgin, Illinois, engaged 
in constructing and arranging all the parts of aW. The 
utmost simplicity is introduced in the number and ar- 
rangement of the pieces of the American W., the num- 
ber of which has been reduced from 800 or more, em- 
ployed in English fusee W., to about 730. Every piece 
may be fitted indiscriminately with any of the others, 
the jewelled holes and pivots only excepted. These are 
recorded at the factory with the number of each watch, 
so that they can always be duplicated with certainty of 
perfect fit by sending the number and name of the piece 
to the factory.—(Navig.) It denotes the space of time 
during which one division of the ship’s crew remains 
ton deck to keep W., the crew being generally divided 
into two, or in large ships, into three parts, for this 
purpose. The watches are termed starboard and larboard 


Water, (warc'tir.) 
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watches. The period of time called a W. is four hours, 
the reckoning beginning at noon or midnight. There 
are also what are called dog-watches, which last only 
two hours, and are formed by the division of the W. bet. 
four and eight P.M. into two parts, to break the con- 
stant recurrence of three watches at the same hours. — 
To set the W., is to appoint that division of the crew 
which is to enter on the W.— To relieve the W., is to re- 
lieve those on duty, by changing the W. 
rom A. 8. wter.) (Chem.) This 
liquid was considered by the ancients to be an elemen- 
tary body. The researches of Watt, Cavendish, and 
Lavoisier, towards the end of the last century, showed 
that it is composed of two gaseous elements — oxygen 
and hydrogen (H30). (See HYDROGEN.) In the pure 
state, and at the ordinary temperature, W. is transpa- 
rent, free from taste and smell, and almost colorless. 
A considerable thickness of it is, however, of a bluish 
tint. It is about 770 times denser than the atmosphere, 
aud is the standard to which all sp. gravities of solid 
and liquid substances are referred, the temperature in 
the U. States being taken at 60° Fahr., but in France at 
4° C. (39:20 Fahr.). At this latter temperature W. is at ite 
greatest density, expanding whether its temperature be 
increased or diminished. W. occurs in the solid state 
at temperatures below 0° C. (32° Fahr.), and in the 
—— state at temperatures above 100° C. (212° Fahr.), 
ut it evaporates at all temperatures, aqueous vapor 
constantly being present in the atmosphere. It is also 
supposed to exist in the solid state in minerals and salts 
as W.of crystallization, and it is a large constituent of 
the vegetable and animal kingdom ; in the former con- 
stituting sometimes 90 per cent. of the whole mass, and 
in the latter sometimes forming even a larger constitu- 
ent of the body. W.is almost inelastic, its sp. heat is 
higher than that of any other substance, and it is a very 
bad conductor of heat, although heat is rapidly diffused 
throughout its mass by convection, warm W. being 
lighter than cold W. In freezing, W. expands, the ice 
being about yrth larger than when liquid. At the boil- 
ing-point, a given bulk of W. is converted into 1,600 
times its volume of steam. Pure steum is a colorless 
transparent gas, about half the density of atmospheric 
air. In its liquid state W. is a very important solvent 
and diluent, being of constant employment in chemical 
laboratories for these purposes; its high sp. heat also 
renders the employment of cold W. for cooling purposes, 
and of hot W. for warming purposes, very general. W. 
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Fig. 678. — DECOMPOSITION OF STEAM BY ELECTRIC SPARKS. 


is composed of two volumes of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen, and it may be decomposed into these gases by 
a galvanic current. Fig. 678 represents the arran 

ment for —— the decomposition of steam by the 
electric spark. A is a half-pint flask furnished with a 
cork in which three holes are bored; in one of these is 
inserted the bent glass tube B, which dips beneath the 
surface of the waterin the trough C. D and E are glass 
tubes, in each of which a platinum wire has been sealed 
so as to project about an inch at both ends of the tube. 
These tubes are thrust through the holes in the cork, 
and the wires projecting inside the flask are made to 


approach to within about th inch, so that the spark 
may pass easily between them. The flask is somewhat 
more than half filled with water, the cork inserted, and 
the tube B allowed to dip beneath the water in the 
trough; the wires in D and E being connected with the 
thin copper wires passing from the induction-coil F, 
which is connected by stout copper wires with the 
small battery G. The water in the flask is boiled for 
about 15 minutes, until all the air contained in the flask 
has been displaced by steam. When this is the case, it 
will be found that if a glass test-tube (H) filled with W. 
be inverted over the orifice of the tube B, the bubbles 
of steam will entirely condense, with the usual sharp 
rattling sound, and only insignificant bubbles of air 
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will rise to the top of the test-tube. If now, while the 
boiling is still continued, the handle of the coil (F) be 
turned so as to cause a succession of sparks to pass 
through the steam in the flask, large bubbles of incon- 
densable gas will accumulate in the tube H. This gas 
consists of the hydrogen and oxygen gases in a mired 
state, having been released from their combined condi- 
tion in W. by the action of the electric sparks. The gas 
may be tested by closing the mouth of the tube H with 
the thumb, raising it to an upright position, and apply- 
ing a lighted match, when a sharp detonation will in- 
dicate the recombination of the gases. The metals of 
the alkalies and alkaline earths, when thrown into W., 
decompose it at the ordinary temperature, liberating 
hydrogen. Many metals decompose W. at the red heat ; 
thus, by passing steam through a red-hot gun-barrol 
containing iron turnings, a copious evolution of bydro- 
gen is obtained. Under the influence of light, W. is also 
decomposed by chlorine, forming hydrochloric acid and 
liberating oxygen. Perfectly pure W. can only be ob- 
tained artificially by distillation ; when met with in the 
natural state it is never pure. Rain W. contains the 
impurities which it has contracted by passing through 
the atmosphere, (carbonic acid, nitric acid, ammonia, 
hydrocarbons, together with smoke, dust, sulphuric 
acid, and other constituents of the atmosphere of 
towns.) Spring and river W. is still more impure, as it 
contains the mineral constituents which it has dissolved 
from the strata with which it has come incontact. Sea 
W. contains large quantities of common salt, together 
with chlorides, and sulphates of sodium, magnesium, 
potassium, and calcium, along with minute quantities 
of many other substances. 

Wa'ter-bearer. (Ast.) See AQUARIUS. 

Wa'ter-beetle. (Zd!l.) See Dyticipz. 

Wa’'ter-brash, (-briish,) or Pyrosis. (Wed.) An affec- 
tion consisting of a hot sensation in the stomach, with 
eructations of an acrid, burning liquid, that causes a 
distressing sensation in the part over which it passes. 
Attention to diet, and the use of bitter absorbents, will 
usually relieve, when the disease is functional. Occa- 
sionally, it is symptomatic of organic disease of the 
stomach. 

Water-buckler. (Bot.) See HYDROPELTIS. 

Waterbury, (wawtur-bür-re,) in Connecti:ut, a flour- 
ishing manuf. city of New Haven co. 33 m. S.W. of 
Hartford. f — ln Vermont, n town of 
Washington co., 12 m. W.N.W. of Montpelier. 

Wa'ter-erane, (-krdn.) (Hydraul.) A mechanical 
contrivance by means of which the tender of a locomo- 
tive steam-engine is fed with water from a raised tank. 

Wa'ter-cress, (-krés.) (Bot.) See NA8TURTIUM. 

Water-colors, (-kil/iirz.) (Paint.) Pigments levi- 

ated with water, and gum or size, for use by artists. 
Water-color painting is a branch of art which has, of 
Inte years, been carried to great perfection, and become 
nearly the rival of oil-paipting in everything but dura- 
bility. 

Wa'ter-course, (-körz.) Any natural or artificial 
stream of water, as a river, canal, &c.; it most particu- 
larly, however, denotes a channel cut through lands 
for purposes of irrigation. 

Waterfall, (waw'tur-fuwl,) a break in the continuity 
of slope of the channel of a river or stream, so abrupt 
that the body of water falls from the higher to the Jower 
level. W. occur most frequently in mountainous coun- 
tries, where the streums from the mountain sides enter 
the valleys. It is only when the side of the valley is 
composed of hard rock that there can be a W.; in friable 
strata the stream wears out a ravine or side-Vulley. 
Some of the most remarkable waterfalls of the world are 
the Niagara Falls; Missouri: The Bridal Veil, in Mari- 
posa co., California; the Orco Falls at Monte Rosa 
(Alps); Gavarnie (Pyrenees); and Staubbach (Switzer- 
land). 

Waterford, (wawtur-furd,) a flourishing city and 
seaport of Ireland, C. of a maritime co. of same name, 
constituting the S.E. part of Munster. It is seated on a 
noble bay called Waterford Harbor, at the confluent 
embouchure of the rivers Suir and Barrow, 62 m. N.E. 
of Cork, and carries on an active trade. Pop. 52,517. 

Wa'terford, in Connecticut, a town of New London co., 
8 m. S.W. of the town of New London. 

In New York, a town of Saratoga co., on the Hudson, 
10 m. N. of Albany. 

Water-gauge (-giij.) (Mech.) Anapparatus whereby 

the height of water within a steam-boiler is determined. 


Wa'‘ter-hemlock. (Bot) See Cicuta. 
Water-hog. (Zoil.) See CAPYBARA. 


Wa'ter-leaf, (Sot.) See H YDROPHYLLACEÆ. 

Water-level. (Hydraul.) A contrivance for finding 
the level of roads or grounds, by means of asurface of 
water or other fluid, founded on the principle that water 
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always finds ite own level. It consists of a long wooden 
trough, which, beiug filled with water, shows the line 
of level. 

Water-lily, (-lil’e.) (Bot.) See NYMPHZACEA. 

Water-lime. (Naut.) An horizontal line suppossd to 
be drawn about a sbip's bottom, at the surface of the 
water. When the cargo is on board, it is called the 
load W. L.; otherwise, the light W. L. 

Waterloo, (waw-tur-loo’,)a vill. of Belgium, p. S. Bra- 
bant, 9 m. 8.8.E. of Brussels, memorable for the decisive 
victory of June 18, 1815, obtained by the Allied Eng- 
lish and Prussian truops undor Wellington and Blücher 
respectively, over the French commanded by Napoleor 
I., and which led to the latter's immediate downfall. 

Wa'‘terloo, in Jowa, a town, C. of Black Hawk co., 88 
m. W. of Dubuque.—In New York, a town, feapital 
of Seneca co., W miles west of Auburn.—In Canada W, 
a W. central co., drained by Grand River; area, 612 
square miles; Capital, Berlin. 

Wa'‘ter-mark, (-mahrk.) (Hydrog.)' The line or limit 
which indicates the maximum leight reached by a 
flood-tide. — ( Manuf.) Among paper-makers, a kind 
of device adopted tu distinguish one class of paper from 
another. 

Wa'ter-melon. (Bot.) Soe CUCUMIS. 

Water Moccasin. (Zo:l.) See CROTALIDÆ. 

Wa'ter-ny mph, (-nimf.) (Myth.) Same as NALD. 

Water-pepper. (Bot.) See POLYGONACEB. 

Wa'ter-plantain. (Bot.) See ALISMACE®. 

Water-power. (Hydraul) Water employed as a. 
motive power in machinery. 

Waterproof, (waw'lur-proof.) (Mamnuf.) A kind of 
cloth varnished with a solution of India-rubber, so as 
to become impervious to water. 

Wa’ter-ram, or Hyprautic Raw. (Phys.) A machine 
used for raising a small quantity of water a great height 
by means of a water-flow below. In Fig. 679, which 
represents a section of Montyolfier’s Hydraulic Ram, 
R is the reservoir from which the water falls, RS the 
height of the fall, and ST the horizontal tube which 
conducts the water to the engine ABHTC. E and D 
are two valves, the former of which closes its cavity by 
ascending, the latter by descending; and FG is a pipe 
reaching within a very little of the bottom CB. The 
valves are such that the water at its normal pressure 
cannot support their weight; the valve E is prevented 
from falling below a certain point by a Knob above mu. 
When the water is allowed to descend from the reser- 
voir, after filling the tube BIJ&8, it rushes ont at the 
aperture mn, till its velocity in descending RST beconies 
80 great as to force up the valve E, and close the means 
of escape. The water being thus suddenly checked, . 
and unable to find a passage at mn, will produce a great 
ection on every part of the containing vessels, and by 
its impact raise the valve D. A portion of water being 
adinitted into the vessel ABC, the impulse of the column 
of fluid is expended, the valves D and E fall; the open- 
ing at D being thus closed, and that at mn opened. The 
water now rushes out at w2 as before, till its motion is 
again stopped by its carrying up the valve E, when the 
operation is repeated, the fluid impulse opening the 
valve at D, through which a portion of the water passes 
into ABC. The valves at E and D thus alternately clos- 
ing and opening, and water at every opening of D mak- 
ing its way into ABC, the air therein is condensed, tor 
it has no communication with the atinosphere after the 
water is higher than the bottom of the pipe FQ. This 
condensed uir, then, exercises great force on the surface, 
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op, of the water, and raiser it in the tube, FG, to a 
height proportioned to the elasticity of the imprisoned 
air, Theo principles of the hydraulic ram are suscept> 
ble of a very extensive application. In well-construct eQ. 
rama, the mechanical effect obtained should be frem 65 
to 75 per cent. of the force supplied. 
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Waversh {waw’tur-shéd.) (Phys. Gg.) The line, 
or the ridge-line, of a district, is fine from which 
the ground slopes downwards on each side. Rain fall- 
ing on this line will run in opposite directions. Such 
a line divides one river-basin from another, and one 
valley from another. Its course is usually very irregu- 
lar both in altitude and azimuth. 

Water-snake. (Zoöl.) See CoLUBRIDÆ. 

Water-soldier. (Bol) See STRATIOTES. 

Waterspout, (-spowt.) (Meteur.) When whirlwinds 
occur over the sea, or any sheet of water, the sea is 
teased into waves beneath them, and the aspect of the 
phenomenon suggests the belief that the water is sucked 
up by the whirlwind. Observation shows, however, 
that the water carried round by the whirlwind is not 
sea-water, but either fresh or very slightly brackish. 

Wa'tertown, in New Fork, a prosperous manuf. city, 
O. of Jefferson co., on the Black River, 86 m. N.W. of 
Utica. PF. (188v) 10,607 —In Wis., a town of Jefferson and 
Dodge cos., 40 m. N.E. of Madison. 

Water-turkéy. (Zodl.) See TURKEY. 

Waterville, (waw’tur-vil,) in Maine, a manuf. town 
of Kennebec co., at Ticonic Falls, on the Kennebec 
River, 18 m. N.E. of Augusta. 

Wa'ter-wheel, (-hwél.) (Hydravw.) An engine for 
raising water. (See PERSIAN WHEZL.) Also a wheel 
turned by the force of water, and used for giving mo- 
tion to machinery. The W.-W. is of two kinds: the 
vertical, and the horizontal or turLine (q. v.). Vertical 
water-wheels are either overshot, andershot, or breast- 
wheels. The overshot wheel is moved almost entirely by 
the weight of the water, which it receives and retains 
for some time in'its buckets. The undershot wheel is 
moved almost entirely by the momenture of the water, 
which strikes against its floatboards. The breast-wheel 
is moved both by the weight and momenture of the 
water, which it receives at abcut half its height, and 
which is retained by its floatboerds and the curved ma- 
—— behind them, until it pesses out under the wheel 

ow. 

Water-work. (Hydraul.) Every description of ma- 
chinery employed in raising or sustaining water; in 
which sense, water-mills of al’ kinds, sluices, aqueducts, 
&c., may be so called. The term W.-W., however, is 
more particularly usec for auch machines as are em- 

loyed only in raising water. 
atford, moe ard,) a manuf. town of England, co. 
Herts, 15 m. N.W. of London. Pop. 12,074. 

Watkins, (wet/kinz,) in New York, a village of Schuyler 
county. 

Watonwan, (wdl'én-wdn,) in Minnesota, a 8. co. 
drained by a river of same name; area, 432 sq. m.; C. 
Madelia. 

Watt, James, (wdi) an eminent British engineer and 
mechanical inventor, B. at Greenock, 1736. He early 
developed extraordinary talents in practical mechanics, 
and in 1765 perfected his grand discovery of the conden- 
sation of steam by means of an air-tight cylinder, and 
likewise invented an apparatus to depress the piston 
ef an engine by steam instead of atmospheric pressure. 
For some years he occupied himself in the surveying 
and engineering of various public works in Scotland, 
and in 1774 entered into partnership with the Messrs. 
Boulton of Soho, Birmingham, for the manuf. of steam- 
engines, perfecting numerous and great improvements 
ja their mechanism — among others the regulator by 
centrifugal force, the throttle-valve, the machinery of 
parallel motion, and the steam-barometer. In 1782 he 
invented the double-acting engine, and retired from 
business in 1800. D.1819. 


Watternu, ANTOINE, (vah-to’,) a celebrated French! Wax’-berry, Wax-myrtie. 


inter of rural life and genre scenes, B.at Valenciennes, 
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of Milwaukee county, 5 miles W. of the city of Mil- 
waukee. . 

Wave, (wdv.) [From A. 8. wage.) The alternate eleva- 
tion and depression of parts of the surface of a liquid 
above and below the natural level. When this sa 
is pressed down at any part, the adjoining parts rise,. 
but sink again by the action of gravity ; and, acquiring 
a velocity due to their height, descend below the origi- 
nal level (Fig. 680), communicating in their turn a pres- 
sure to others near them, which rise and sink in a 
similar way; and thus a reciprocating motion is pro- 
duced. When the depth is sufficient to allow the oscil- 
lations to proceed unimpeded, no progressive motion 
of the fluid takes place; but, when free oscillation is 
prevented by a shelving shore, the interposition of a 
rock and the columns in deep water are not balanced 
by those in shallower, and therefore acquire a p 
sive motion toward the latter, forming breakers. When 
caused by the agitation of a small portion of the fiuid,. 


by, for example,a stone thrown into it, the waves 
pear to advance in concentric circles, their height 
diminishing as they proceed; but there is no progres- 
sive motion of the fluid itself, as will be shown by any 
light body floating on its surface. The whole seems to 
roll onward, but in reality each particle of water only 
oscillates with a vertical ascent and descent. Two sets 
of waves will cross each other without any mutual in- 
terruption. Waves mecting with an obstacle, such as 
a wall, &c., will be reflected backwards, according to 
the laws to which light and sound are subjected; if 
there be a small aperture in the obstacle, the waves will. 
be propagated beyond it, and diverge as from a centre.. 
Waves at sea, caused by the wind, have a progressive- 
as well as an oscillatory motion; except increased by 
the wind suddenly veering about, they do not exceed 
about six feet in height; and the effect of the wind 
never reaches to a greater depth than about 30 or 40 
feet. The progressive wave sent forward by a floating 
body, or generated in any other way, differs entirely in 
its character and phenomena from the oscillatory waves. 
of the sea. Its velocity varies as the square root of 
the depth of the water; and hence a wave of high 
water of a spring tide travels faster than a wave of 
high water of a neap tide; and any change in the depth 
of rivers produces a corresponding change in the inter- 
val between the moon’s transit and the hour of high 
water. 

Waverley Novels. (Zit) See Scort, (Sm WALTER.) 

Waverly, (wav'ir-le,) in Iowa, a town, C. of Bremer 
co., 115 m. W.N.W. of Dubuque. . 2,291.—In New 
York, a town of Tioga co., 17 m. E.S.E. of Elmira. Pop. 


2,239. 
Wavy, (wdv’e.) (Her.) Same as INDENTED, q. v. 
Wax, (wdks.) [From A. 8. wez.] (Chem. A name 
applied to a great many substances of similar properties,,. 
of which beeswax may be taken as the type. This isa 
yellow, tough, solid substance, insoluble in water, soft- 
ening with heat, and becoming liquid below the boil- 
ing-point of water. It may be bleached by exposure to 
the atmosphere in thin shreds. It is a mixture of sev- 
eral neutral bodies and fatty acjds. 
(Bot.) See Myri- 


CACER. 


684; D. 1721. His works are very numerous,and main-' Wax’-palma, (-pawm.) (Bot.) See COPERNICIA. 


tain a high and deserved popularity. 
Wattle, (xotu.) 


the throat of a cock or turkey, and also upon certain 
fishes, the barbel for instance. — ( Bot.) An astringent 
bark used in tanning, obtained from an Australian 
species of Acacia. 

Waukegan, (waw-ke'gdn,) in Illinois, a town, C. of 
Lake co.,on Lake Michigan, 35 m. N.W. of Chicago. 


Waukesha, (waw-he'shaw,) in Wisconsin, a 8.E. co.: 
eres, 576 sq. m.—A town, Ù. of above co., 60 m. B. of 
Madison. 

Waupacca, (waw-pdi’/kuh,) in Wisconsin, a N. central 
eo., watered by a river of same name; area, 720 sg. m 
—A town, C. of above county, 60 miles N.N.W. of 
Fond du Lac. 

Waushara, (waio-sha'rah,) in Wisconsin, a central co. ; 


area, 650 sq. m.; O. Wautoma. 
Wauwatosa, (waw-waw-ti'sah,) in Wisconsin, a town 


From A. S. teatel.a hurdle.|] (Zodl.) ; 
Ehe loose, red, fleshy excrescence found growing under | 


Wax-wing. (Zoil.) See BomBYcILLing. 

Wax’-work, (-wurk.) (Fine Arts.) Figures executed 
in wax in close resemblance to real persona, fur public 
exhibition, or to serve anatomical purposes. — ( Bot.) 
See CELASTRACEZ. 

Way, (wa.) (From A. 8. wag.) (Nuut.) The progress 
made by a ship through the water; thus when she is 
moving forward she is to make way; when stationary 
to have no way.— Ways AND MEANS. (Pol. Eoon. 
Financial resources available to meet the national 
expenditure; thus, when a legislative body is discussing 
a vote of supply for the public service, itis said to form 
itself into a committee of ways and means. 

Way’ faring-tree. (Bot.) See VIBURNUM. 

Waygion, (wa-ge-oo’.) an island of Australasia, in B. 
Lat. 0° 5’, E. Lon. 180 15’. Its length is 80 m., breadth 
25 m., and it is divided by Dampier’s Strait from the- 

— — j) (a ) In Pen 
ay-going Crop, (-krop. mer. Lew.) In n- 
ay ivania, the —— right of a tenant em term, to- 
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possess himself, on the expiration of his lease, of the 
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of them build a vast number of contiguous nests, waidia 
fern he had sown duriug the autumn previous. form a single mass divided into numerous compart- 
ayland, Francis, (wa'ldnd,) an American divine of] ments. 
the Baptist persuasion, B. in the city of New York, 1796. | Weather, (wéth’dr.) [From A. S. wether.] (Meteer.) 


He graduated at Union Coll., in 1813, and entered upon 
the presidency of Brown University, at Providence, 
B.I., in 1826. D. 1865. His pp. works embrace Ele- 


The condition of the atmosphere at any place, as re- 
spects humidity, temperature, motion, electricity, &e. 
See ATMOSPHERE, CLIMATE, CLoup, Dew, Foo, SNOW, 
HarL, WINDS, HYGROMETER, &c. — ( Nauk.) On that side 
of a ship's quarter next the wind; — correlative to lee. 


— To er a cape, to sail to windward of it.— Te 
weather a point, to bring a ship a point closer to the 
wind. — A ship is said to be weatherly, when she sails 
He entered the army as a colonel in 1775, and after| well to windward. J 
serving with distinction in the Canadian campaign, Weathered, (wèik'ŭrd.) (Geol.) Having the surfacd 
- commanded a division at the battle of Brandywine, and | altered in color, texture, or composition, or the edges 
~ the right wing at Germantown, 1777. Afterdistinguish-| rounded off by exposure to the elements. i3 
‘ing himself at Monmouth, in the following year, he; Weaving., (wév’ing.) [From A. 8. wevan, to inter 
-captured by assault the fortified works at Stony Point| twine.] Sanus’) The act or art of forming cloth ia 
«on the Hudson, in 1779, and received the thanks of| a loom, by the union or intertexture of threads; which 
Congress therefor. After participating in the capture| is done by crossing the threads by means of a shuttle. 
-of Cornwallis’ army at Yorktown, 1780, he put down | The threads first laid in length are called the = 
the Indians in Georgia, and in 1794 guined a signal| those which cross them of their breadth are called che 
victory over the Miami Indiansin Ohio. D. 1796. weftor woof. W.is an art of great antiquity, and gives 


Wayne, in Georgia, a 8.E. co.; area, 750 sq. m.; C. employment in all nations to a large portion of the 


Waynesville —In / Uinois, a S.E. county; area, 670 sq 
miles; Capital, Fairfield —In Indiana, an E. county: 
area, 400 square miles; Capital, Richmond.—In lowa, a 
B. county; erea., 500 square miles; Capital, Corydun.— 
In Kentucky, a S. county ; area, 700 sqare miles; Capital 
Monticello.—In Michigan, a S.E. county; area, 606 
: square miles; Capital, Detroit.—In Mississippi, an ES. 
-R. county; area, 810 square miles; Capital, Winchester 
{—In Missouri, a S.E. county; area, 750 square miles: 
~QCapital, Greenville.—In New York, a N.W. cent. county - 
area, 600 square miles; Capital, Lyons.—In N. Carolina, 
‘an E. cent. county; area, 450 square miles; Capital, 
Goldsborough.—In W. Virginia. a 8.W. county; area, 
SOC square miles; Capital, Wayne Court-House.—In 
Ohio, a N.E. cent. county; area, 650 square miles; Capi- 
tal, Wooster.—In Pennsylvania, a N.E. county; area, 
700 square miles; Capital, Honesdale—In Tennessee, a 
8.W. county; area. 750 aq. m.; Cap. Waynesborough. 
Weak-fsh. (Zovl.) See ScIENIDA. 
‘Weakley, (week'le,) in Tennessee, a N.N.W. county, ad- 
joining Kentucky; area, 700 square miles; Capital, 
resden. 


population. The machinery used for W. in the earliest 
times, though perhaps rude in its construction, was, im 
principle, similar to that still in use; and the process 
of fulling and preparing the cloth seems to have re 
sembled the modern practice in every particular, ex- 
cept that of shearing the nap, with which the ancients 
do not appear to have been acquainted. Muslins are 
to this day manufactured by the primitive loom in Im 
dia, probably without alteration of the form in use dur 
ing the earliest agee of its invention. In ancient times, 
it is probable that only enough cloth to form a single 
dress was woven at once; since ancient records do not 
speak of its being sold by measure. The manufacture 
of flexible stuffa by means of machinery, operating om 
a large scale, is an invention of the last century; it has 
given birth to some of the most elaborate combinations 
of mechanism. The Jaquard loom, a most admirable 
contrivance for saving time and simplifying the process 
of W. silks, &c., in complicated patterns, is likely to be 
superseded by a more simple machine, in which electro 
magnetism is most ingeniously applied to the produe 
tion of complicated movements. ee 


Wealden Formation, (wé/d'n.) (Geol.) The name | Web, (wčb.) [A. 8. ane h Any woven cloth, tissue- or 


iven to certain deposits occurring in England in the 
eald or Wolds (wooded portions) of Kent, and hence 
to other contemporaneous rocks elsewhere. 
Wealden deposits occur between the ollitic and creta- 
ceous series. In England they are almost entirely of 


textile fabric. — ( Zoöl.) The membrane which connects 


the digits of aquatic birds. 


The | Webb, (wé,) in Texas, a 8. co., divided from Mexico 


the Rio Grande; area, 1,420 square miles; Cap 
Laredo. 


fresh-water origin, and include clays, sandstones, and | Weber, KARL Mir FRIEDRICH ERNST, BARON VOR, 


limestones. 

Weaning, (wén'ing.) (Med.) The act of depriving 
the infant, permanently, of the breast, in order to feed 
it on other and more solid nourishment. 

Wear, (wdr.) [From A. S. weariun.] (Naut.) To wear 
a ship is to bring her round on the other tack, stern to 
win 


Weasel, (we'zl.) (Zodl.) See MUSTELIDÆ and Purto- 
RIUS. 
Weaver, (wév'ir.) 
n. Ploceus, fam. 
ingillidæ, char- 
acterized by aconi- 
cal beak, more or 
less stout at its 
buse, and the up- 
per mandible 
slightly bulging. 
These birds are 
found in both con- 
tinents, and the 
greater number of 
those of the east- 
ern hemisphere 
are remarkably 
skilful nest-build- 
ers, in which they 
interweave blades 
of grass, from 
which circum- 
stance they derive 
their name. They 
generally build 
their nests inde- 
pendently of each 
other, as the Phil- 
ippine Weavar- 
bird, whose spherical pensile nest is centered by a ver- 
tical canal, which communicates with a lateral opening 
of the cavity wherein the eggs are deposited ; but some 





NEST OF PENSILE WEAVER-BIRD, 





t 
(Zodl.) The popular name of the | Weber, in Utah 


ey an eminent German composer, B. in —— 
786. After studying his art under Michael Haydn, 

other able teachers, W. became, in 1813, director of the 
opera at Prague, and, in 1817, chapel-master and ope 
ratic diroctor at Dresden. D. in London, 1826. His 
masterpiece, Der Freischütz, was brought out in Berlin 
in 1822, and was followed in the next year by Euryanthe, 
and in 1826 by Oberon, also a composition of sterling 


merit. 
a N. co., skirted by the Greet 
Salt Lake ; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Ogden City. : 


Webster, DANIEL, (wčb’stur,) an illustrious American 


statesman, jurist, and orator, was B. at Salisbury, N. HL, 
in 1782, of respectable but comparatively humble pe- 
rentage. After receiving his rudimentary education at 
Exeter and Boscawen academies, he entered Dartmouth 
Coll., in 1797, as a freshman, and after graduating im 
1801, entered upon the study of the law at Salisbury 
and Boston, in which latter city he was called to the 
bar in 1805. In 1807 he went into practice at Ports- 
mouth, and, after earning a high legal repntation, was 
elected by the Federal party to the lower house of Oom- 
gress in 1813, where he opposed the war with England, 
and at once rose into prominence as an able debater. 
Re-elected in 1815, he shared in the discussion of the 
U.S. Bank Charter and specie payment questions. Mean- 
while he had risen tothe highest rank in his profes- 
sion asa constitutional lawyer, and also as a consum- 
mate leader in criminal causes. In 1820 he served as 
a member of the Convention met to revise the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts. and in 1822 was re-elected te 
Congress, where, as chairmun of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, he rendered eminent assistance in the entire revi- 
sion of the U. S. criminal code. In 1828, he became 
Senator, and in 1830, in opposing the Nullification doo- 
trine advanced by S. Carolina statesmen, delivered per- 
haps the most splendid outburst of patriotic oratory 
ever heard within the Congress of the American Union. 
In 1834, Mr. W. beeame a prominent leader of the Whig 
party, aud in 1841 was appointed Secretary of State 
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Pres. Harrison, retaining the office during Mr. 
ler's chief magistracy. The most remarkable event 
hie official term was the so-called Ashburton Treaty 
with England, in settlement of the N.E. Boundary ques- 
tion. Re-elected to the Senate in 1844, he opposed alike 
the admission of Texas into the Union and the prosecu- 
tion of the war with Mexico, and supported Henry 
Olay's “Compromise Measures” of 1850 in relation to 
the extension of slavery to new territories. In 1850 he 

in became Secretary of State, this time under Mr. 
Fillmore, and was unsnecessfully nominated for the 
Presidency by the National Whig Convention of 1852. 
D. Oct. 24, in the latter year. 

Webster, Noan, an American lexicographer, B. in 
Cona., 1758, graduated at Yale in 1778, and, after being 
admitted to the bar, abandoned the legal profession for 
that of tuition, journalism, and literature. D. 1843. 
His Dictionary of the English Language (1828), repub- 
lished in 1864, was the labor of many years of his life, 
and remains one of the best works of its kind extant. 

Web’ster, in Georgia, a W.S.W. co.; area, 300 8q. m.; 
Capital, Preston.—In Jowa, a N.W. cent. co.; area, 720 
square miles; Capital, Fort Dodge.—In Kent ,a W. 
©0.; area, 280 square miles; Capital, Dixon.—In Mis 
souri, a S.W. co.; area, 650 square miles; Capi 
Marshfield.—In W: Virginia, an É. cent. co.3 area, 
square miles; Capital, Webster. 

Wedge, (wédj.) [From A.B. wa'cg.J (Mech.) One of 
the six mechanical powers, reducible to the inclined 
plane, and governed by the same laws. It is used some- 
times for raising bodies, but more usually for dividin, 
or splitting them ; in the former case, the W.is push 
wader the body to be raised, but the effect is still that 
ofan inclined plane, for the result is the same, and is 
estimated in the same way, whether the W. is pushed 
wader the load, or the load. is pushed over the W. When 
a W.is driven forward by percussion, the power which 
acts upon it cannot be estimated with — on ac- 
count of the friction, which is very considerable. This, 
however, is greatly diminished, for an instant, by the 
tremor caused by the blow. Cutting and piercing tools 
are generally constituted on the principle of the W.— 
(Geom.) A prism with triangular bases. — Spherical 
W., that portion of a globular body which is embraced 
between two planes intersecting a diameter. 

Wedgwood, Josian, (wédj’wiid,) an eminent English 
manufacturer, and the inventor of the beautiful cream- 
colored fictile production known as Queen’s or Wedg- 
wood Ware; 8. at Burslem, 1730; D. 1795. 

Wednesday, (wénzde.) [From A.8. wodenedag, the 
day consecrated to Woden or Odin (q. v.).) The fourth 
day of the week, or that which comes between Tuesday 
and Thursday. 

Wednesbury, (wénz'bir-re,) a manuf. town of Eng- 
land, co. Stafford, on the Tame, 8 m. N.W. of Birming- 
ham. Pop. 25,031. 

Weed, (wéd.) (From A. S. weod, tares.) (Bot.) Any 
plant which obtrusively occupies cultivated or dressed 
ground, to the exclusion or injury of some particular 
erop intended to be grown. Thus, even the most use- 
ful plants may become weeds if they appear out of their 
proper place. The term is sometimes applied to any 
insignificant-looking or unprofitable plants which grow 
profusely in a state of nature; also to any noxious or 
useless plant. 

Week, (wék.) [From A. S. weoc.] A cycle of time œn- 
sisting of 7 days, being one-fourth of the lunar month. 

Weekly, (wék'le.) (Lit.) A newspaper or magazine 
published regularly once a week. 

Weeper, (wép’tr.) (Zvtl.) Sve Sapasous. 

Weep'ing-willow. (Bot.) See Saricacsa. 

Weevil, (wév'l.) [A. 8. wifel.] (Zoll.) See Cuncv- 
LIONIDA, 

Weft, (wi/t.) (Manuf.) In weaving, the threads which 
cross the warp and form the woof of cloth. 

Weight, (wåãl.) [From A. B. wxgan, to weigh.}] (Er- 
perimental Philos. and Com.) The measure of the force 
by which any given portion of matter gravitates to the 
earth. The determination of weight, like that of ex- 
tension, consists in comparison with some known stand- 
ard. Two kinds of weight are used in England, the 
avoirdupots weight, in which the pound consists of 16 
ounces, each ounce containing 435714 grs., in all 7,000 
grs., and the troy weight, in which the pound is divided 
into 12 ounces, each ounce containing 480 grs., in all 
5,760 gre. Apothecaries weight is troy weight differently 
divided. See METRIO SYSTEM. — (Mech.) The resistance 
required to be overcome by a machine in raising, sup- 

—— or moving any ponderable body. 

eimar, (vi’mahr,) a manuf. city of Germany, C. of 
rand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar, on the Ilm, 52 m. S.W. of 
ipzig. It has long borne a reputatiou as the literary 
social centre of Germany, and the former residence of 
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Göthe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, and a host of lesser 
writers of mark. Fop. 14,794. 

Weir. (wär.) [From A. 8. wer.) (Civ. Engin.) An em- 
bankment or dam of stone or timber placed across the 
channel of a river, &c., for varions purposes; also, a 
wooden fence set across a stream for capturing fish. 

Weld, in Colorado, a N. E. co., adjoining Nebraska ; C. 
Greeley. 

Welding, (wld’Ing.) [From A. 8S. æld, fire.) (Metall) 
The operation of hammering into a firm state of cohe- 
sion two pieces of metal softened Ly heat. 

Well, (wel.) [From A. 8. welle.) A cylindrical excava- 
tion sunk vertically into the earth to a depth sufficient 
to reach a supply of fresh water, and walled around 
with stone or brick to prevent the sides from — 
in.—(Mi.) A shaft sunk underground, with arte 
branches running parallel out of it, either to prepare a 
mine, or to come across and counteract one being pre- 
pared by the enemy.— (Shipbuilding.) A small parti- 
tioned-off space near a ship’s mainmast, servin 
close the pumps, and extending from the keel to the 
lower deck, in merchant-vessels, or to the gun-deck, im 
shipe of war.— See ARTESIAN WELL. 

Wellingborough, (wdl'ling-bir-ro,) a manuf. town 
of England, co. Northampton, 11 m. E.N.E. of the town 
of Northampton. op. 14,284. 

Wellington, ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DUKE oF, an emi- 
nent British general and statesman, B. at Dungan Castle, 
co. Meath, 1769. He was educated at Eton, and at the 
Military School of Angers, France, and, after serving 
with distinction in Flanders, went to India (then gov- 
erned by his brother, the Earl of Mornington, ahar 
wards Marquis Wellesley) with the rank of colonel. Im 
that country he soon became commander-in-chief of the 
British and native forces, and routed the Mahrattas at 
Assaye, 1799. After his return home, be was sent in 
command of a division into Denmark, and there defeated 
the Danes at Kivge. Next, he was dispatched into 
Spain, previously resigning the office of Chief Secre 
for Ireland, to which he had been appointed in 1807. 
His exploits in Spain and Portugal are identified with 
the chief events of the Peninsular War, as it is called. 
Defeating the French at Oporto, 1809, W. crossed the 
Douro, and, entering Spain, defeated them again at Tala- 
vera. Constructing the lines of Torres Vedras, he 
pained the victory of Busaco, followed by those of Sadu- 

1, Fuentes d'Onore, and Albuera, and in 1812 stormed 
Ciudad Rodrigo and took Badajoz. In the same year 
he defeated the French at Salamanca, drove them out 
of Madrid, occupied Burgos, and, in 1818, encountered 
and defeated them at Vittoria. Retreating out of 
Spain, W. followed in pursuit, and fought the “ Bat- 
tles of the Pyrenees,” and, early in 1814, gained the 
victories of Orthez and Toulouse, after which hostili- 
ties were suspended by the abdication of Napoleon. 
On the return of the latter from Elba in 1815, W. was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Allied army dis- 
patched to resist his invasion of Flanders. After the 
opening battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras, the Duke en- 
countered Napoleon og the plain of Waterloo, June 18, 
and after an obstinate and bloody struggle, ouce more 
was victorious. Entering Paris in the July following, 
W. prevented Blücher (q. v.), who commanded the Prus- 
sians, from destroying the Bridge of Jena, and commit- 
ting other acts of vandalism; and by favoring the res- 
toration of Louis XVIII., prevented the dismember. 
ment of France. Appointed to the command of the 
army of occupation in that country, W., by his influence, 
prevailed upon the Allied Powers to shorten the term 
from 5 to 3 years. In 1827 hes. the Duke of York as 
commander-in-chief, and in 1828 became prime-minister 
of England, and in 1834 Secretary fur Foreign Affairs in 
Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet. D. 1852. 

Wellington, (wél'ling-tun,) a town of England, ee. 
Salop, 10 m. E. of Shrewsbury. Pop. 14,604. 

Wellington, a flourishing city and seaport, C. of New 
Zealand, and of a p. of same name, at the S.W. point 
of New Ulster, or North Island, on Cook’s Strait. Pop. 


22,415, 

Wellsbach Light. The light produced by a peculiar 
burner, composed of an exceedingly fine mesh-work of 
metal, and placed over a zas-jet. ‘Ihe metal, made in- 
candescent by the flame, yields a very bright white 
light, of illuminating power much greater than that of 
the gas. ` 

Wells’ville, (-vil,) in New York, a thriving town of 
Alleghany co., on the Genesee River, 76 miles south of 
Rochester.—In Ohio, a town of Culumbiana co., 102 m. 
8.E. of Cleveland. 

Welsh, (weélsh.) (Geog.) The people of Wales considered 
collectively; also, used adjectively, anything pertaining 
or having reference to that count elsh rarebi, 
(commonly corrupted into rabbit.) (Ovokery.) Toasted 
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to enr- . 
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cheese served upon hot bread toast well buttered, and, Westehester, (wdést-ches'tur,)in New York, a A.B. 


sometimes steeped in hot spiced ale. 

Wenceslaus, (vdnt'ses-lows,) or Wenzel, (vdné‘eel,) 
King of Bohemia, 8. 1861, was son of the Emperor 
Charles IV. of Germany, and s. his father in 1376. He 
governed with great tyranmy and cruelty, and for for- 


washed by Long Island Sound ; area, 500 sq. miles; 
White Plains.—A town of above co., 13 m. N.E. of the 
City Hall, New York. Pop. 6,016.—In l 


borough, C. of Chester co., 28 m. W. of Philadel 


seking the cause of Pope Boniface IV. against the anti- | Western Australia, (wést’'tirn,) formerly called the 


pope, Benedict XIII., was deposed by the Diet of Frank- 
fort in 1400. D. 1419. 

Wener, (wån'ŭr,) a considerable lake of Sweden, con- 
necting by canal with Lake Wetter, bet. N. Lat. 55° 
27-500 25', E. Lon. 12° 207-149 12’. It receives many 
rivers, discharges its surplus waters into the Cattegat, 
and has an area of 2.120 sq. m. 

Wen'‘tle-trap. (Zoði.) See TURRITELLIDZ. 

Weregild, (wdr'egild.) [A.8.] (0. Eng. Law.) A com- 

nsation paid by a delinquent to a party wronged, or 
Bis relations, for offences or injuries committed against 
the person. 

Werner, ABRAHAM GOTTLOB, (vdr’ner,) an eminent 
German savant, B. in Upper Lusatia, 1750, beoame prof. 
of mineralogy at Freiburg. and one of the eight foreign 
associates of the French Academy of Sciences. He was 
the author of the Neptunian or Wernerian theory, by 
which he argued that the primitive and other geologi- 
eal formations were formed by precipitation from a 
liquid base. He was also the introducer of Geognosy, 
and presented the principles of this science in his Classi- 

ion and Description of Mountains (1787). D. 1817. 
esel, (va’s’l,) a fortif. manuf. town of Prussia, in the 
Bhenish Provs., at the junction of the Rhine and Lippe, 
30 m. N.N.W. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 13,500. 

Weser, (va’ser,) a river of N.W. Germany, formed by 
the confluence of the Werra and Jahde, in the former 
kingdom of Hanover. Aftera N. flow of 200 m., dur- 
ing which it is joined by the Jahde, it empties into the 
N. Sea by an estuary 24 miles broad at its outer ex- 
tremity. 

Wesley, Joun, (wee/le,)an English divine and religions 
reformer, B. at Epworth, Lincoloshire, 1703.. Educated 
at the Charter-House and at Oxford, he became a Fel- 
low of Lincoln College, and in 1728 took orders in the 
Church of England, and held a curacy for two years. 
On his return to Oxford, he formed, along with his 
brother Charles, the celebrated George Whitefield, and 
others, one of a kind of religious brotherhood, who ob- 
tained by their strict and austere mode of life the nick- 
name of Methodists. In 1735 he went to Georgia, in 
company with his brother, on a mission of preaching 
to the colonists and Indians, and there made himeelf un- 
popular by his intolerance. Returning to England, W. 
adopted Moravian views in 1738, yet continued to pro- 
fees the doctrines of the Anglican Church after he had 
ceased to conform to its discipline. In 1740 he seceded 
from the Moravian connection, and differing with 
Whitefield on the doctrine of predestination, organized 
a eect of his own and became an itinerant field-preacher, 
thereby exposing himself to much popular persecution. 
In 1750 he married a rich widow, from whom he sepa- 
rated in 1771. D. 1791. 

Wes'leyanism, (-izm.) (Eccl. Hist.) See METHOD- 


I8TS. 

Wessel Islands, (The, ) (:o's’s'l,)acluster of islands, 
lying N.W. of the Gulf of Carpentaria, N. coast of Aus- 
tralia, in 8. Lat. 10° 58’, E. Lon. 130° 40’. The largest 
of the group is 30m. in length, by 7 in width. 

West, (reat) [A.8.] That one of the four cardinal 
points of the horizon where the sun sets at the equinox, 
or any point in a direct line between the spectator or 
other object, and that point of the horizon. Less 
strictly, it is that region of the hemisphere near the 
point where the sun sets when in the equator, as op- 
posed to the east, or the quarter in which it rises. 

West, BENIAMIN, an eminent American painter, B. in 
Delaware co., Penna., 1738, was a member of the Society 
of Friends. He commenced his artistic career as a por- 
trait-painter in Philadelphia at the age of 17, and. after | 
a visit to Rome, took up his abode in London, where he 
obtained the patronage of George III., and s. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as President of the Royal Academy in 1792. 
D. in London. 1820. W. excelled as an historical painter. 
and of his chief works, The Death of Wolfe, and Christ 
Healing the Sick, are now in the British National Gal- 
lery; while Death on the Pule Horse, and others, belong 
to the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. 

West Baton Rouge, ()dt'thr-roosh’,) in Louisiana, a 

B.E. central parish; area, 240 square miles; Capites 
Bruly Landing. 


Swan River BETTLEMENT, includes all that portion of 
the island of Australia situate bet. E. Lon. 129° and the 
Indian Ocean. Extreme length from N. to 8., 1,280 m.; 
breadth, 80U m. Area, 978,000 sq. m. The occupied ex- 
tent of the colony is abt. 600 m. from N. to 8., and abt. 
150 miles in average breadth. Surface diversified, and 
drained by the 8wan, Murchison, Gascoyne, and For- 
tescue rivers. Bands of fertile soil, where sandal-wood 
and other trees grow abundantly, and which are suita- 
ble for the culture of the vine, olive, and fig, occur im 
the central dists. C. Perth. Zop. 24.785. 

Western Empire, (The.). (/ist.) The distinctive 
name applied by historians to the western division of 
the Roman empire, after the partition of the latter 
according to the will of Theodosius the Great, 305 a. D. 

Westerwyk, (vdst'er-vés,) a seaport of Sweden, ia 
Gothland, 76 m. N. of the city of Calmar, on an inlet of 
the Baltic. Pop. 5,000. 

West Farma, (-fdrmz.) in New York, a town of West- 
chester co., 11 m. N.N.E. of New York. 

West Feliciana, (./elish-e-ah'nah,) in Louisiana, a 
Sik parish; area, 480 sq. miles, Capital, 8t. Francis 

e. 

Westfield, (wést’s ani in Massachusetts, a town of 

Hampden co., 10 m. W.N.W. or Springfield. ? 
—In New York, a town of Chautauqua co., 67 m. 
W. of Buffalo. 

West Indies, (-in’diz,) (The.) The collective desig- 
nation of the great American archipelago, extending bet. 
the N. and 8. continents, and separating the Guif of 
Mexico and Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic Ocean, bet. 
N. Lat. 10-289, W. Lon. 57-85°. They comprise alto- 
gether nearly 1,000 islands, divided into the Bahama 
(q. V.), Greater Antilles, and Lesser Antilles, (see ANTIL- 
Les,) and Curtbbee groups, the latter subdivided into 
the Leeward Islands and Windward Islands, (see Winpb- 
WARD.) The principal W. India islands are noted under 
their special names in other parts of this work. See 
also AMERICA. 

West Hoboken, (-ho/bo-ken,) in New Jersey, a town 
of Hudson co. 

Weatmeath, (west-meeth’,) a central co. of Ireland, p. 
Leinster b. W. by the Shannon. Soil devoted to 
culture and cattle-rearing. C. Mullingar. Pop. 18, 

Westminster, (wés-min'sttir,) a city of England, oo. 
Middlesex, constituting the W.division, or court quarter, 
of London the metropolis. Within its limits are the 
famous Abbey of same name, the royal palaces, pub’ .c 
parks, Houses of Parliament, Government offices, 4, 
and the entire West End (so called), embracing tne 
fashionable dists. of Belgravia, Mayfair, Tyburnia, an‘) 
Pimlico. . 246 413. 

Westmoreland, (wést-mir'ldnd,) a N.W. co. of Eng 
land, surrounded by the cos. Northumberland, Durham 
York, Lancaster, and Cumberland. It is full of exquisive 
scenery, being the centre of the Lake District, and very 
mountainous. C. Appleby. Pop. 65,005. 

Westmoreland, in Pennsylvania, a &.W. co,; area, 
1,000 square miles; Capital, Greensburg.—In Virgir.a, 
an E. co., adjoining Maryland; area, 170 square mile’ | 
Capital, Westmoreland. 

Westmoreland, « flourishing county of New Bran” 
wick. 

Weston-super-Mare, (wést'n-su-ptir-mdar,) a seaport 
of England, co. Somerset, on the Bristol Channel, 9 w . 
N.W. of Axbridge. Pop. 10,007. 

Westphalia, (-fa'le-ah.) ap. of the German Empi... 
and former kfngdom of Europe, constituting a W, divi- 
sion of Prussia, b. N. by Hanover, E. and S. by lesse- 
Nassau, and W. by the Rhine, separating it from the 
Prussian Rhenish Provs. Area, 7,820 sq. m. Surfece 
undulating; soil fertile and agricultural, and drained y 
the Weser, Ems, Lippe, Ruhr, and other rivers 2 
Munster. Anciently an independent Saxon duchy, wW. 
became annexed to the empire in 1180, and to Prusaia 
in 1613. In 1801 it was ceded to Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
erected into a kingdom under Jérôme Bonaparte, 186- 
13, when it again reverted to Prussia. The Peac. of 
W., 1643-8, terminated the Thirty Years’ War, and 
restored the political equilibrium of Europe. Pop. 
1,707,726. 


Westborough, (wést/bur-ro,) in Massachusetts, a town| West Point, (-point,) in New York, a vill. of Orange 


of Worcester co., 82 m. 8. W. of Boston. 
West Cam’bridge, or Arlington, in Masachu- 
setts. a town of —E 00o., 6 es N.W. of Boston 


co., on the Hudson, 52 m. N. of New York city. At this 
place, crowning an elevated plateau, and both picta- 
resquely and strategically situated, is the U. 8. Mill 
Academy, founded in 1704. It covers with its 


WES 


— &c., a tract of ground a mile in eireumforenco. | 
ring the Revolutionary times, a strong fort com- 
manded the Hudson at this point, the contemplated 
: gurrender of which by the traitor Gen. — — led 
y ba military execution of Major André in the year 


Westport, (wést’pért,) a seaport of Ireland, co. Mayo, 

at the head ofa fine bay of same name, on the Atlantic, 
10 m. S. W. of Castlebar. Pop. 7,000. 

West Roxbury, (réks’bir-re,) in Massachusetts, a town 

of Norfolk co., 6 m. 8.W. of Boston. 

West Virginia, (-viir-jin’e-ah,) an E. State of the 

American Union, lying bet. N. Lat. 37° 30’-40° 30’, W. 

Lon. 0° 45’-5° 30’ (ffom Washington), and b. N. by Ohio 

and Pennsylvania, N.E. by Maryland, E. and 8. by Vir- 
ginia, and W. by Kentucky and Ohio, from which latter 
State it is separated by the Ohio River. The entire E. 
region of W. V. is traversed; in a direction from S.W. to 
N.E. by parallel ridges of the main chain of the Alle- 
ghanies. More to the westward, the surface of the coun- 
try presents a more champaign appearance, with a well- 
timbered and highly fertile soil, drained by the Kana- 
wha, Guyandotte, Elk, Monongahela, and other rivers, 
all affluents of the Ohio. In minerals, W. V. is pre- 
eminently rich, her coal-fields alone absorbing 1-13th 
of the entire carboniferous area of the U. States. Iron 
is not less plentiful, and petroleum, asphaltum, and 
salt, with antimony, alum, limestone, and various clays, 
are largely found and worked. The climate is equable 
and generally healthful, and exercises a favorable in- 
fluence over open-air industry. In 1890 W. Va. had 
62,674 farms, as inst but 39,778 in 1870. Of the en- 
tire number in 1890, 50,673 were occupied by the owners. 
In farm crops she produced as follows: Indian corn 
14,233,799 bushels; wheat 4,002,017 bushels; 
1,903,505 bushels; barley 10,131 bushels; rye 113,18) 
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rtion of Virginia proper, but in that year the te 
of the San hing N.W. of the Alleghanies, loyal to the 
Union cause, held themselves aloof from the so-called 
Southern Confederacy, and at a Convention held at 
Wheeling, May 13, organized their body politic into a 
distinct community, invested by act of Congress with 
the status of federal membership among the powers of 
the Union, December 31, 1862. On the 26th March fol- 
lowing, a new State Constitution was adopted, which 
was amended in 1872. Pop. 762,794, of which 37,980 are 
colored ; 


West Troy, in New York, a town of Albany co., front- 


ing Troy on the opposite side of the Hudson, 6 m. N. of 
Albany. It contains numerous manufactories, and as 
extensive U. S. arsenal. 


Wetta, (wét'tah,) an island of the Malay Archipe 


in S. Lat. 8° 5’, E. Lon. 126912’. It lies 30 m. N. o 
Timor, and has a length of 60 m., by a breadth of 30. 


Wetter, (vel'ter,) a lake of Sweden, connecting with 


that of Wener by canal, bet. N. Lat. 57° 50’-58° 55’, E. 
Lon. 149-15°. Length 80 m.. width 10 m. 


Wetteren, (vdi'ter-en,) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. 


oe Flanders, on the Scheldt, 7 m. E.S.E. of Ghent. Pop. 
0 


000. 
Wetterhorn, (vāťter-hörn,) (The,) [“Peak of 


Storms,”] one of the principal summits of the Alpe of 
the Bernese Oberland, Switzerland, having an altitude 
of 12,162 ft. above the sea. 


Wetzel, (wét’z’l,) in West Virginia, a N.co.; area, 250 


.m.; C. New Martinsville. 


8 
Wexford, (wéks’furd,) a town and seaport of Ireland, 


C. of a co. of same name, at the embouchure of the 
Slaney into the St. George’s Channel, 25 m. N.N.E. of 
Waterford. Pop. 14,517. 


oats | Wex’ford, iu Michigan, a N.W. co.; area, 576 sq. m.; 


C. Wexford. 


bushels; buckwheat 285,298 bushels; tobacco 2,296,146] Wey, (wa.) [From A.S.wag.] (Camb.) In England, 


pounds, of bituminous coal, 
same year, 1,839,845 tons; 
of iron 147,487 tons; of salt 

















she preduced 2,679,438 bshs., 
valued at $380,369. The boil- 

















ing of salt and smelting of 
iron constitutes the two lead- 
ing manufactures of raw ma- 
terial ; hardware, agricultural 
implements, leather, glass, to- 
bacco, oil, and woollen stuffs 
are also objects of consider- 
able mechanical industry. == 
The political divisions of the == 
State embrace 54 cos., of which 
the chief cities and towns are 
Wheeling (State C.), Parkers- = 
burg, Martinsburg,Lewisburg, 
Barboursville, Buckhannon, 
Clarksburg, bc. The govt. 
of W. V. was organized in 
1861, and her organic law 
subsequently frameu and 
adopted by the Constitutional 
Convention, vests the execu- 
tive power ina governor elect- 
ed biennially, together with 
other subordinate State offi- 
cers holding office for the like 


assembly annually. The judiciary is represented by 
three judges of the Supreme Court of Appeals, elected for 
12 years, and 13 justices of State Courts, for 4 years. The 
State sends 2 senators, and 4 delegates to the lower house 
of the National Congress. In 1890 the assessed value 
of real property was $95,079,838; personal property 
»480,119. W. Va. has no public debt, it being pro- 
hibited by the State Constitution. Her railroads 
reached a total of 300 miles, with others in construc- 
tion. Education is amply provided for by the estab- 
lishment of West Virginia University for the teaching 
of the higher branches, and by normal schools; besides 
which the free school system has been successfully 
introduced, with an annual expenditure of about 
Tous and a total enrolled in the public schools of 
42,850. Charitable and disciplinary institutions 
are established and conducted on a scale and in a 
manner commensurable with the growing wants of this 
new State. Internal improvements, too, tending to fa- 
eilitate land and water progression, are being exten- 
sively catried out in many parts, especially in connec- 
tion with the Baltimore and Ohio and Chesapeake and 
Ohio railroads, and the Great and Little Kanawha river- 
systems. This State prior to 1861 formed an integral 





Weymouth, (wa’m 


Whale, (rwil.) 








Fig. 682. — GREENLAND (or RIGHT) WHALE. 


term. The legislature is composed of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, 22 members being elected to 
the former body every 2 years, and 51 to the last-named 


a measure of weight, equal to, when applied to salt, 40 
bush. of 56 Ibs. each; wool, 614 tods of 28 Ibs. ; wheat, 
5 qrs.; cheese, 32 cloves of 8 tbs. ; butter, from 2 to 3 
cwt.; barley and oats, 48 bush. 


Weymouth, (wa’mouth,) a borough, seaport, and fash- 


ionable watering-place of England, co. Dorset, on the 
Wey, 8 m. W. of Dorchester. It connects with the town 
of Melcombe-Regis by a ah Pop. 14,702. 

th,) in Massachusetts, a manufac- 
turing town of Norfolk eo., 12 miles 8.S.E. of Boston. 


From A. S. hwel.] (Zodl.) A name 
common to some Cetaceans, comprising the families Bal- 
snide and Physeteride. The former comprises Whales 
which have no real teeth, but the two sides of their up- 
per jaw, which is keel-shaped, are furnished with rows 
of vertical horny plates, called whalebone, formed of a 
sort of fibrous horn, and which are fringed on their in- 
ner edges. The gen. Balwna, distinguished by the ab- 
sence of a dorsal fin and by the smoothness of the belly, 
includes the Greenland or Right Whale, B. mysticetus, 
so much sought after for the oil extracted from its 
blubber and for its whalebone. This whale attains the 
length of 70 feet, and is sometimes furnished with a 
blubber 2 or 3 feet in thickness. The gen. B tera 
comprises whales with a dorsal fin and short baleen, 
and known under the names of Fin-backs, Razor-backa, 
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and . They equal and in many casee mach 
exceed the B. myeticetus in length,—some have been 
seen 100 feet long, — but yield far leas oil. They are 
exceedingly powerful and rapid in their movements, 
aadare captured with the greatest difficulty and danger. 
Animals of such enormous strength and magnitude, we 
might imagine, would spread terror and devastation all 
around them, and make an indiscriminate slaughter of 
the inferior tribes. No creature, however, is less vora- 
cious than the common whale ; little animal substance is 
ever found iu its stomach; it feeds, as sume allege, upon 
different insects that float on the surface; according to 
ethers, upon the medusa or sea-blubber. Some assert, 
however, that its food consists chiefly of herring, the im- 
mense shoals of which it followa to the Arctic Ocean. 
Its food, we are certain, must be minute, for the capacity 
of its throat does not exceed four inches! a size beyond 
all proportion smaller than that of other large aquatic 
animals. Toa slender appetite the whale adds peacea- 
ble and harmless manners; it pursues no other inhabi- 
tant of the waters, but leads an easy and quiet life on 
the bosom of the waves, and is inoffensive in proportion 
to its ability to do mischief. The 8perm-Whale belongs 
to the family PHYSETERIDÆ, q. v. The Right Whale is 
confined to the frigid regions, and is common to the N. 
Atlantic and N. Pacific; but it is specially hunted by 
American and English whalers abt. Baffin’s Bay, where 
the vessels arrive about the end of April. The produce 
ef the Right Whale and of the Sperm-Whiuale, before 
chemistry had supplied us with substitutes for train oil 
and spermaceti, was of far greater economical impor- 
tance than it is now. The whale fishery has therefore 
tly fallen off within the last years. 

arf, (hworf.) [From A. 8. —— A quay or 
causeway constructed along the banks of a river, canal, 
or harbor, for facilitating the loading and dischargin 
of ships, &c.—In the U. States, a wharf-boat is a Find 
of lighter or barge moored in a river to answer the 
purposes of a wharf, in cases where the latter cannot be 
permanently constructed. — Wharfage. (Com.) Tolls 
or duties levied on ships, &c , for the use of a wharf in 
landing and discharging their cargoes. (pl. WHARVES.) 

Whar nger; (hworf'in-jur.) Com.) An officer 
charged with the management of a wharf or quay. 

Wharton, (wòr'tūn,) in Texas, a S.E. co.; area, 1,080 
sq. m.; C. Wharton. 

Wheat, (hwët.) (From A. 8. hwæti.]) (Agric.) A plant of 
the gen. Triticum (q v.) and the seed of the plant which 
furnishes a white flour for bread, and is the grain most 
generally used by the human race, except in those 
countries where rice forms the principal article of food. 
The varieties of W. are numerous, though the difference 
between each kind is not very remarkable. The culture 
ef W., from time immemorial, and in different soils and 
climates, has produced these varieties; the chief and 
most permanent of which are the red and white grained, 
and the spring W., which is generally red. W. yields a 
greater proportion of flour than any other grain, and is 
also more nutritive. Gluten is 80 essential an ingredi- 
ent in bread, that fermentation cannot go on without it; 
hence the inferiority of W. in wet seasons, and when it 
is blighted or ill-ripened, this element being then de- 

‘ficient in quantity; and hence also the advantage of 
having a stock of old grain. In 1880 the crop of W. in 
the United States amounted to 459,591,093 bushels, 

ainst 287,745,626 in 1870. 
eat-eanr, (hwëľeer.) (Zodl.) A small European bird 
of the Chat kind. See Canar. 

Wheat'-fly. (Zoöl.) See TIPULARIA., 

Wheat’-moth. (Zl) The Angoumois Grain-moth, 
Anacampstis cerealella, fam. TINEIDA, q. v. 

Wheaton, HENRY, (hwél'n,) an eminent American 
jurist and diplomatist, B. at Providence, R. I., 1786. 
After graduating at Brown University in 1802, he 
studied law at Puitiers and London,and in 1816 became 
a reporter of the decisions of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 
Appointed charge d'affaires to Denmark, 1828, he left 
that post to become minister at Berlin in 1835, remain- 
ing there till 1837. W., who was a corresponding mem- 
ber of the French Institute, p. in 1848. His most im- 
portant work — one recognized as a standard authority 
—is Elements of International Law (1436). 

Whenatstone, CHARLES, (hwèl'slùn,) an English scien- 
tist, B. at Gloucester in 1802, became professor of experi- 
mental philosophy in King’s Coll., London, and in 1834 
entered upon the chair of philosophy in the same insti- 
tution. Prof. W. was the introducer of electric tele- 
graphy into England, and invented the magneto-alpha- 
betical telegraph and the stereoscope. 

Wheel, (Awel.) [A.8. hweol.j (Mech.) A simple machine, 
consisting of a round piece of wood, or metal, which 
revolves on an axis. The W. has an important place in 
most engines; it is of an assemblage of wheels that 
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most engines are composed. The centre of a W is lity 
the fulcrum of 
a lever, and a 
simple action 
merely trans- 
fers the force on 
one side to the 
other side; but 
if wheels are so 
connected as tu p 
diminish veloc- 
ity, then power 
is gained.— 
Wheel-work, is 
the name given 
to the arrange- 
ment for con- 
veying motion 
from one axis to 
another by 
means of 
toothed-wheels. 
It is the most 
extensively use- 
ful of all the modes of communicating motion, being 
capable of varying its direction and its velocity without 
uny limit. When the pressure on the machinery is not 
very considerable, the wheels and axles are allowed to 
work by the friction of their surfaces, which is in- 
creased by cutting the wood so that the grains of the 
surfaces in contact shall run in opposite directions; 
also by gluing buffed leather upon the surfaces of the 
wheels und axles. There are other ways of transmit- 
ting the force of each axle to 
the circumference of the suc- 
ceeding W., when the work 
to be done requires consider- 
able force. One of these is, 
by ropes, straps, bands, or 
belts, Which are placed round 
the circumference of the 
wheels that ure to act upon 
each other. The action is in 
this manner transmitted by 
the tension of the band, &c., 
and rendered effective by 
friction with the circum fer- 
ences ov Which it is rolled, 





Fig. 683. 





Fig. 684. 


Wheels and axles connected in this manner are called 


band-wheels. When this method is used, a W. may com- 
municate emotion, Which may be either direct or reverse, 
also more or less rapid, to another at a considerable dis- 
tance; and the relative velocities may be alterable at 
pleasure, by using two frusta of cones, the narrow end 
of one being placed opposite to the wide end of the 
other, Whenany machinery is to be occasionally thrown 
out of action, the W. or drum which drives it, is capable 
of connection with either a fast or a loose pulley ; in the 
former case, motion is communicated to the machinery ; 
in the latter, the loose pulley only is turned round by 
the prime mover, when bands would be liable to slip 
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from want of sufficient friction, on account of the great- 
ness of the resistance; or when a very accurate motion is 
required, toothed wheels are used (Fig.683). The teeth 
are sometimes cast on the wheel, sometimes are fixed 
to it, and sometimes are cut by machinery. When two 
wheels of very unequal size act together, the larger is 
termed a wheel, and the smaller, pinton wheels, are de- 
nomiuated spur, crown, and bevel gear, according to the 
position of their teeth. If the latter aro perpendicular 


to the axis of the wheel, and in the direction of ite radii, 
it is called a spur-wheel. If the teeth are parallel to the 
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axis of the wheel, and therefore perpendicular to its| in reach of his whip, should they be disposed to straggle- 
frame, it is called a crown-wheel (Fig. 684). Twospur-| away.—(Fbol.) In England, the name given toa mem- 
wheels, or a spur-wheel and pinion which work in one| ber of Parliament entrusted with the bringing to- 
another, are always in the same plane, and have their| gether all government supporters in readiness for am. 
axes parallel; but when a spur-and crown-wheel are in| anticipated division of the house. 
eonnection, their planes and axes are at right angles.; Whippoorwill. (Zodl.) See GOAT-SUCKER. 
When the teeth are oblique to the plane of the wheel,| Whip-Tom-Helly. an See LANIDB. 
it is called a bevel-wheel (Fig. 685), the use of which is to | Whirl‘igig-beetle. (Zoul.) See GYRINIDS. 
produce a rotatory motion round one axis, by means | Whirlpool, (hweurl’pool.) A vortex where the water- 
of a rotatory motion round another which is oblique to| moves round in a circle. Those in rivers are very com- 
it; when the axes are at right angles, the wheels used| mon, from various accidents, and are usually very triv- 
are termed mitre wheels, When a varying velocity isto| ial, and of little consequence. In the sea they are-- 
be produced by a uniform force, eccentric square,and| more rare, but more dangerous. The most celebrated 
other shaped wheels are sometimes made to act to-| of these are the Euripus, near the island of Eubea, im- 
gether; they remain connected on account of the sum the Grecian Archipelago; Charybdis, in the strait be- 
of the radii of the parts, actually in contact, being al- tween Sicily and Italy; and the Maelstrom, off the - 
ways the same. coast of Norway. Their dangers seem to have been ex- 
land Axle. (Mech.) A modification of the; aggerated. They are produced by the meeting of cur- 
lever, consisting of two cylinders of different radius rents which run in opposite directions. 
having a common axis, the smaller being termed the | Whirlwind, (/tcurl'tcind.) (Meteor.) Anexceedingly - 
axle,and the larger the wheel. A cord is wound round rapid and impetuous wind that rises in a whirling di-- 
the wheel in one direction, and another cord round the | rection, and continues in the same way for some time.. 
axle in the opposite direction. The weight is attached Whirlwinds have both a progressive and a circular - 
to the latter, and the power is applied to the former. motion; they usually rise after calms and great heats, | 
When both the power and the weight are vertical, and and occur chiefly in the warmer latitudes. They ane - 
we consider the machine as seen in the direction of the ascribed by some to electricity, but ure considered by 
axis, we have two parallel forces acting at the extremi- others as formed by the meeting of currents of air 
ties of two armsof a lever whose fulcrum is in the axis. which are moving in opposite directions, in the same - 
The condition of equilibrium is, therefore, that the manner as whirlpools are produced in water. Whirl- 
power multiplied by the radius of the wheel shall be winds often originate within the tropics during the - 
equal to the weight multiplied by the radius of the hot season, especially in flat sandy deserta; these be- 
axle. coming unequally heated by the sun, give rise to as-.- 

Wheeling, (Awél’ing,) a prosperous manuf. city and cending columns of heated air. In their contact with | 
pn of entry of W. Virginia, C. of Ohio co., on the Ohio each other, the ascending currents result in eddies,. 

iver (here crossed by a wire J—— with a which draw up with them large clouds of dust, and: 
span of 1,010 ft.),92 m. &.W. of Pittsburgh. The ter- the whole is borne forward by the wind that may hap- 
minus of Cleveland and Pittsburgh, Baltimbre and Ohio, 
aod Hempfield R.R.’s. ; i — 

Wheelwright, (-rit.) (Trades.) One engaged in the 
fabrication of wheels and the ruder and commoner kinds 
of wheeled vehicles, such as wagons, &c. 

Wheezing, (hweeing.) (From A.S. hiveoson, to 
breathe with difficulty.) ( Fur.) A disordered respiration 
in horses; arising from the narrowness of the bron- 
chial passages. 

Whelk, (hwilk.) (Zo0l.) See BUCOINIDÆ. 

Whetstone, (hwét'sin,) [from A. 8. hwettan, to give 
an edge toy} or NOVAUCLITE, (L. novacula, a whetstone. | 
(Miner.) So called from its property of whetting or 
sharpening steel. It isa talcy slate, containing silica; 
to the particles of which, though not perceptible, its 
efficacy is due. 

Whewell, WILLIAM, (kũ“ct,) an English philosopher, B. 
at Lancaster, 1795, became prof. of moral theology, and 
of mineralogy, at Cambridge University, and Vice-Chan- 
cellor in 1855. D. 1866. His History of the Inductive 
Sciences (1837) is a production of standard authority. 
The popular work entitled The Plurality of Worlds, 
which appeared in 1855, is generally attributed to Dr. W. 

Whey, (hwa.) (From A. 8. hwag.] (Chem.) That 
serous part of milk which remains after conversion of 
the fatty part into curds; it is chiefly composed of 
wuter containing between 3 and 4 per cent. of sugar of 
milk in a state of solution. 

Whig, (hwig.) [A.8. hwag.] (Eng. Hist.) One of a 
piua party which had its origin in England in the 

7th century, in the reign of the Stuarts, when great 
contests existed respecting the royal prerogatives. Those 
who supported the king in his high claims wero called 
Tories, and the advocates of popular rights were called 
Whigs. Thg name was given to the latter, on account 
ef their principles being considered insipid by the To- 
ries, who advocate absolute power and indefeasible he- 
reditary rights in the monarch. — (Amer. Hist.) Origi- 
nally, one who upheld patriotic principles during the 
War of Independence: — thus opposed to Tory and Loy- 
alist. Later, in 1829, it came to designate a political 
party, with principles akin to those of the former Fed- 
eralists, and opposed to those of the Democrate of the 
time. The term came into disuse abt. 1853. 

Whim, or Whimsey, (hwim’ze.) (Mining.) A kind 
of capstan, worked by horse-, steam-, or water-power, 
and used in the raising of ores to the surface. 

Whimbrel, (hwim’brél.) (Zol) The Numenius pha- 
pus, fam. Scolopacide, an European bird, closely allied 
to the curlew, but smaller. 

Whin, (hwin.) (Bot.) See ULEX. 

Whip, (hwip.) [From A. S. hweop.] (Naut.) On ship- 






pen to be blowing at the time (Fig. 471). 

Whiskey, (wiske,) or WuIsky. [From usquedaugh.]) 
A well known spirituous liquor, distilled generally from. 
barley; but sometimes from wheat or maize, as is the- 
case in the United States. 

Whist, (Awist.) (A variation of kist! silence!) (Games.) 
The most perfect game at the card-table, requiring great - 
attention and silence, whence its name. Itis played by- 
four persons, who cut for partners ; the two highest and’ 
the two lowest are together, and the partners sit oppo-- 
site to each other; the person who cuts the lowest card 
is to deal first, giving one at a time to each person, tilf. 
he comes to the last card, which is turned up for the 
trump, and remains on the table till each person has-. 
played acard. The person on the left-hand side of the- 
dealer plays first, and whoever wins the trick is to play 
again, thus going on till the curds are played out. The- 
ace, king, queen,and knaveof trumps are called honors y 
whichever side holds three of these honors reckons two- 
points towards the game, or for the whole of the honors 
four points, the game consisting usually of ten points.. 
The honors are counted after the tricks; all above six. 
tricks reckoning towards the game. 

Whistler. (Zodl.) See Arctomys. 

blac das hwit'be,) a borough and seaport of England, . 
in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, on the North Sea, 16 m. 
N. of Scarborough. Pep. 16,337. i 

White, (hwit.) [A. S. hwit.] (Chromatics.) A color - 
which is a combination of all the prismatic colors, 
those natural bodies only appearing W. which reflect . 
all the colored rays. — W. of Egg. (Chem.) 8ee ALBUMEN.. 

White, iu Arkansas, a N.E. central co.; area, 1,050 8q.. 
miles; Capital, Searcy. —In Georgia, a N. co.; area, 4 
square miles; Capital, Cleveland.—In JUinots, a 8.E.co.,. 
adjoiuing Indiana; area, 500 square miles; Capital, 
Carmi.—In Jnd., a N.W. co.; area, 500 square wiles; 
Capital, Monticello—In Tennessee, an E. central co. 
area, 445 square miles; Capital, Sparta. 

White Ant. (Zoif) See TERMITIDÆ. 

Whitebait, (hwit'la.) (Zool) A small fish of ther 
Herring fam. (Clupeid#), distinguished by having teeth 
on the palate, and pterygoid bones on the vomer and 
on the tongue. 

Whiteboys, (hivit/boiz,) or Peer-o'-Day Bors. (Ir Hist.) 
A secret body of political marauders which crea 
alarm in the 8. of Ireland towards the ciose of the las 
and beginning of the present century. They committed: 
agrarian and other outrages in the dead of night, or 
before daybreak, and wore white smocks over theim 
clothes : — whence the name. 

White Cedar. (Bot.) See Cupressos. 

Whitefield, Grorce, (/icit/feld,) a celebrated English 

board, a small single tackle employed in hoisting sails} preacher, B. at Gloucester in 1714, after entering inte- 
and other light bodies. fellowship with the Wesleys at Oxford, like them was 

Whipper-in, (hwip'pir-.) (Sports.) In fox-hunting,( excluded from the Anglican Church on account of hig 
an aseistant to the huntsman, employed in keeping the heterodox views, and in 1739 commenced a career of 
hounds true to the line of scent by bringing them with- | itinerant preaching in England and her American cole- 
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nies, and founded the sect of Calvinistic Methodists. D. 
at Newburyport, Mass., 1770. 

White-fish. (Zot) See SALMONTDA. 

White Gam, (-giim.) (Med) A sinali white, pimply 
aruption sometimes appearing on the skin of infants 
while teething. 

Whitehall, (Awit/awl,) in New Fork, a town of Wash- 
ington co., 77 m. N.E. of Albany. Prp. 4,322. 

Whitehaven, (hwil’hävn,) a flourishing seaport- 
borough of England, co. Cumberland, on the Irish Sea, 
35 m. S.W. of Carlisle. Enormous quantities of coal are 
shipped thence. Pop. 18,446. 

White Heat, (-hét.) (Phys.) That degree of heat at 
which bodies become incandescent when submitted to 
it, and throw out a bright white light. 

White Iron, (-itirn.) (Metall.) Iron plating tinned 
on the surface. 

White Iron Pyrites, (pi-ri'tees.) (Min.) Bee 
MARCASITE. 

“White-lead, (-léd.) (Chem.) A pigment prepared by 
exposing sheets of lead to the joint action of the vapor 
of acetic acid, atmospheric air, and carbonic acid; and 
is a compound of carbonate of lead and oxide of lead. 


The vapor of the acetic acid merely acts asa carrier 


between the carbonic acid evolved from oxide of lead. 
W. L. formed by precipitation from a solution is crystal- 
line, and, therefore, not sufficiently opaque for the 
painter. 
baryta, which is easily detected by the latter not being 
soluble in nitric acid. 


“White'-hight, (-/it.) (Phys.) Solar light when non- 


decomposed by prismatic refraction. 


White Moun’‘tains, (The,) an Alpine chain of 


New England, extends from Mt. Katahdin, near the 
sources of the Aroostook River, in Maine, in a direction 


W. by S.across New Hampshire, where it forms upwards 


of W bold peaks, culminating in Mt. Washington (q. v.) 
This region is renowned for the wild and picturesque 


grandeur of its scenery, amidst which rise the head- 


waters ot the Connecticut, Androscoggin, and Merri- 
mac rivers The W. M. are an extreme offshoot of the 
great Appalachian system. 

White Oak. (Bot.) See QUERCUS. 

White Plains, (-planz,) in New York, a town 
Westchester co., 26 m. N.N.E. of the city of New York. 
In a battle fought here, Oct. 28, 1776, the Americans 
under Gen. Washington were defeated by a British force 
commanded by Gen. Howe. J vp. 2,630. 

‘White Precipitate, (-pre-sip’etdt.) (Chem.) A 
compound ot peroxide and bichloride of mercury with 
ammonia. 
corrosive sublimate with ammonia, and is a violent 

ison. 


hite River takes its rise in the Ozark Mts., Arkan-| Whitworth Rifle and Guy. 


sas, Madison co., by three forks, which, uniting im 
Washington co., form a main stream which passes N.B. 


W. L. is often adulterated with sulphate of 


C. of 


Lyrics 
It is obtained by precipitating a solution of | Whittle, (hwif/tl.) (From A.B. hwitel, a case-knife. 
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waiteswelling: (Med.) See Hrpuar ; 

Whitewash, (- wõsh. ing.) A prepare- 
tion of lime or whiting mixed with size and water, and 
applied to ceilings, walls, &c., to whiten them, and give 
them a renovated — 

Whitewater, (hwit’waw-tur,) in Wisconsin, a vill. of 
Walworth co., 50 m. W.8.W. of Milwaukee. Fup. of 


twp. 4,285. 
White Whale. (Zotl.) Ree DELPHINIDA. 
Whitfield, (Awit/féld,) in Geurgia, a N.W. co. ; C. Dal- 
ton. 


Whiting, (hwit'tng.) (Zol) See GADIDAE. 
Whitley., Moite in Indiana, a N.E. co.; area, 396 sq. 
m.; Capital, Columbia.—In Kentucky, a 8.E. co., 


joining Tennessee; area, 500 sq. m.; Capital, Williams- 


rg. 

Whitlow, (hwit/lo,) or Pagronycura. [From A.B. 
white, and low, a flame.) (Surg.) A swelling or inflam- 
mation about the nails or ends of the fingers, generalt 
terminating inan abscess. Whitlows differ very mu 
in their degree of violence, and in their depth and ex- 
tent; and they are much more common in young 
healthy persons than in others. 

Whit/low-grass. (Bot.) See DRABA. 

Whitney, ELi, (Awit/ne,) a distinguished American in- 
ventor. B. at Westboro’, Mass., 1765, invented the cot- 
ton-gin in 1792, and made a large fortune by his im- 
provements in the construction of firearms. D. at New 
Haven, 1825. 

Whitsuntide, (hwit'sun-tid.) (Eccl) The seventh 
Sunday or forty-ninth day after Easter, and properly 
called Pentecost. It is said to have received its popular 
name from the circumstance that, formerly, those whe 
were baptized that day were dressed in white for the 
occasion. 

Whit-Sunday Island, (-cwn’de,) a coral island of 
the 8. Pacific Ocean, in 8. Lat. 19° 24’, W. Lon. 138° 38. 

Whittier, JoHn GRrEenLear, (hwit‘le-ur,) a popular 
American poet, B. at Haverhill, Mass., in 1808. Reared 
in the religious tenets of the Society of Friends, and 
debarred from the advantages of a classical education, 
he yet early identified himself with literature, and ia 
1830 undertook the editorship of the “New England 
Weekly Review,” and in 1838 that of the “ Pennsylva- 
nia Freeman,” a prominent anti-slavery organ. He has 
since been editorially connected with the Washington 
“National Era.” Among his numerous poetical works 
are anti-slavery lyrics of high excellence, Songs of La- 
bour and other s, Home Ballads and Poems, Na- 
tional ics, and Ballads of New England. $ 


sheath or clasp-knife, in favorite use among Americaa 
frontiersmen. 

(Named after the in- 
ventor, Joseph Whitworth, M.P., B. in England, 1806.) 
( Mil.) See CANNON, and RIFLE. 


and S.E. through Missouri, and empties into the Mis- | Whooping-cough, (kwoop'ing kdf,) Caincovues, or 


sissippi, 15 m N.of the embouchure of the Arkansas, 
after a course of 800 m., 350 of which are navigable for 


steamers. 

Whites, (hwitz,) (The,) or Levcorrnea. [L. Fluor 
Albus.) (Med.) A more or less abundant discharge of a 
white, yellowish, or greenish mucus; resulting from 
acute or chronic inflammation, or from irritation of the 
membrane lining the genital organs of the female. 
Attention to the general health, change of air, keeping 
up a perspirable state of the surface by flannel worn 
next the skin, the horizontal posture, &c., do more than 


Kincouagn. (Med.) A convulsive cough, accompanied 
by a whooping inspiration, and having its paroxysms 
generally terminated by expectorations of mucus, or 
vomiting. It is infectious, usually attacks children, 
and affects the same person but once. It generally be- 
gins with slight febrile symptoms, and a commor 
cough, which in about a fortnight becomes spasmodio ç 
it ordinarily lasts for some weeks. When the head is 
much affected, or it is accompanied by bronchitis, it is 
dangerous. It is often followed by relapses, which are 
best removed by change of air. - 


phermecen agents; which are almost entirely con- | Whorl, (hworl,) or VeRTicit. (Bot.) A ring of organs 


ned to astringent injections. 


WhiteSea,(The.) (Russ. Beloi-More.) Agreatarm| Whortleberry, (iwur'tl-bérre.) (Bot.) 


of the Arctic Ocean, extending in an irregular form into 
the Russian dominions as far S. as 
a width of 100 m.at its mouth bet. Capes Sviatoi and 
Kunin, and, after narrowing further inland, again 
widens out into the gulfs of Onega and Archangel. It 
has an extent of coast-line of over 1,000 m. and occu- 


pios a water-surface of 47,000 sq.m. It receives the: Why’dah 


wina and Onega rivers, and has a maximum depth of 
1,133 ft. Its waters are much obstructed by ice, if not 
indeed at times frozen over, during three-fourths of the 


ear. 
Whitesides, (stds) in Nlinois, a W.N.W. co.; area,| Wich, (wik.) [From A. 8. weoc. 


700 sq. m.; C. Morrison. 

Whitesmith, (-hwit’smifth.) (Trades.) A worker in 
tinned iron; also an artisan who is employed in finish- 
ing fron wares. : 

White Sulphur Springs, (sul’fur,) in W. Vir- 

inia, a vill. and fashionable watering-place of Green- 
er co., 205 m. W. of Richmond. The waters here are 
considered highly beneficial in cases of diseases of the 
liver, skin, kidneys, &c.; also for gout, rheumatism, and 


<dyspepeia. 


Wicklow, ( 


all on the same plant. 
Bee Vie 
CINIACER. 


N. Lat. 64°. It has| Whydah, (wi’dah,) a seaport of Dahomey, on the W. 


coast of Africa, 100 in. W. of Lagos, in N. Lat. 6°19 

9”. E. Lon. 2° 5’. It has a considerable export trade im 

palm-oil, ivory, and gold-dust, and until quite recen 

carried on the contraband traffic in slaves. Pop. 15, 

or Widow) Bird. (Zol) e a 
lar name of Vidua,a gen. of African birds, family Je- 
teride, having long wings, and a boat-shaped tail, the 
two middle feathers of the tail of the males excessively 
lengthened during the breeding-season. 

A woven length ef 
cotton threadsf or other absorbent material, twisted 
inte a plait or round cord, and used to draw up the ofl 
to feed lamps by capillary action, as well as to maintaia 
the flame in lighted candles. 

Wick, (wik,) a seaport-borough of Scotland, on a river 
of same name, at its junction with the German Oceaa, 
on the N.E. coast of co. Caithness, of which it is the 
cap., 20 m. E.S.E. of ii Saar chief seat of the 
Scottish herring-fishery. ; : 

wilo.) a seaport-town of Ireland, O. of e 
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eounty of same name, on the Vartrey River, near its 
unction with the Irish Sea, 26 m. S.E. of Dublin. Pop. 
000 


Wicomico, (we-kõm'e-ko.) in Maryland, a S.E. co., 
washed by Chesapeake Bay ; C. Salisbury. 

Widgeon, (wij'ŭn.) (Zodl.) The popular name of the 
en. Mareca, fam. Anatidæ, comprising Ducks which 

ve the bill shorter than the head ; tail pointed; upper 
parts finely waved with black and gray or reddish-brown ; 
under white. 

Widin, (wéd’in,) or Win’pts, a fortified city of Turkey 
in Europe, p. Bulgaria, on the Danube, 45 m. 8. of Gla- 
dova. Pop. 29,000. 

Wieland, CHRISTOPH MARTIN, (ve'lahnt,) a great Ger- 
man poet, B. in Wurtemberg, 1733. After studying at 
Tübingen, he was engaged for some years in tuition, 
after which he held the post of director of the chancery 
at Biberach, and in 1772 took up his residence at Weimar, 
where he became one of the literary coterie of which 
Göthe, Schiller, and Herder were members. D. 1813. 
W. was a voluminous writer, his chief poems being 
Oberon, Musarion, and Arminius, and his most remarka- 
ble novel Agathon. : 

Wiesbaden, (vees-bah’dn,) a city of Prussia, p. Hesse- 
Nassau, and formerly C. of the duchy of Nassau, 6 m. 
N.N.W.of Mentz. This place is noted for its hot saline 
springs which make it one of the most resorted to of 

erman spas. Pop. 30,085. 

Wig, (wig,) or Peatwic. [Fr. perruque.] The use of 
false hair for concealing baldness, or for the supposed 
adornment of the head, appears to be- 
long to all ages and countries. Several 
of the Roman emperors wore wigs, and 
Lampridius relates that the wig of the 
Emperor Commodus was highly per- 
fumed, and sprinkled with gold dust. 
After this, there are no historical traces 
of the wig till about the end of the l4th 
cent., when wigs made their appearance 
in France, and hence spread gradually 
over other European countries. The 
fashion of wearing wigs set in strong in 
the reign of Louis XIII. (1610-1643), 
and for more than a century no gentle- 
man of fashion could appear without 
one. lt was only towards the end of the 
18th cent. that the unnaturalness of this 
ornamentappears to have been thought 
of, and it began to be superseded by 
the queue with hair-powder. Except by 
English judges and barristers, wigs are now used only 
in cases of baldness. 

Wigan, (wig'ŭn,) a mining and manuf. borough of 
England, co. Lancaster, on the Douglas, 16 m., 8.8.E. of 
Preston. Pop, 39,160. 

Wight, (Isle of,) (wit,) an island of England, lying 
off the S. coast of Hampshire, to which country it be- 
longs, and from which it is separated by an estuary of 
the British Channel called the Solent. Area, 136 sq. 
m. This island is noted for its fine climate and scenic 
beauty, and contains Osborne House, Queen Victoria’s 
favorite marine villa. Pop. 66,165. 

Wigtown, (wig'toun.) a seaport-town of Scotland, C. of 
aco. of same name, near the mouth of the Bladenoch 
river in Wigtouwn Bay,10 m. N. of Whithorn. Pop. 
3,350. — W. Bay forms a considerable inlet of the Irish 
Sea, bet. the cos. Wigtown and Kirkcudbright, 15 m. in 
length by 12 in breadth. 

Wigwam, (wig’'wim.) [Ind.] The hut or cabin of a 
North American Indian. 

Wilcox, (wil/kdks,) in Alabama,a S.W. central co.; area, 
940 square miles, Capital, Camden.—In Georgia, a 38. 
—— county; area, 500 square miles; Cupital, Abbe- 
ville 

Wild Boar. (Ztl.) See Supe. 

Wild Cat. (Zodl.) A name given to some species of 
carnivora belonging to the gen. Lynx (q.v.). The Ameri- 
can Wild-cat, L. rufus, is abt. 30 inches long to the tail, 
which is abont five inches, the fur full and soft, the 
celor above and on the sides pale 1 fous overlaid with 
grayish; beneath white, spotted. The tail has a small 
black patch above at the end, and the inner surface of 
the ear is black, with a white patch. 

Wilderness, (The.,) (wil’dir-n’s,) in Virginia, a lo- 
cality of Spottsylvania co., 16 m. W. of Fredericksburg. 
A desperately contested battle took place here, May 
56th, 1864, between Gen. Grant's Union army and the 
Confederates under Gen. Lee, in which both sides 
claimed the victory. The Nationals lost 10,000 men; 
the Confederates, 11,000. 

Wildgrave, (vild'griv.) [Gr. waldgraf.] (Hist.) A 
title formerly borne by certain petty German princes 
of Rhineland. 

5V 
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Wilhelmshafen, (vél/hemz-ha-f'n,)a —— fortified 
military port of Prussia, in Hanover, near the mouth 
of the river Elbe. 

Wilkes, CHARLES, (wi/kz,) an American naval officer, 
B. in the city of New York, 1801, was sent in command 
of a U. 8. exploring expedition, 1838-42, during which 
he discovered the Antarctic Continent, and made the 
circuit of the globe. In 1861, by his conduct in board- 
ing an English mail-steamer, and taking therefrom 
the Confederate envoys, Messrs. Slidell and Mason, he 
nearly involved the U. States in a war with Great 
Britain. He became a rear-admiral in 1866. D. 1877. 

Wilkes, in —— a N.E. co.; area, 300 aq. m.; Q 
Washington.—In XN. Carolina, a N.W. co.; area, 658 
4 m.; C. Wilkesborough. 

Wilkesbarre, (wilkz'bdr,) in Pennsylvania, a prosper- 
ous borough, C. of Luzerne co., on the N. arm of the 
Susquehanna, 110 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. Vast quan- 
tities of anthracite coal are mined in the vicinity. 


Wilkie, Sm Davin, (wil’ke,) a celebrated British artis 
B. in Fifeshire, 1805, became a Royal Academician an 
first painter to King George IV. Among his finest 
works are The Village Politicians, The Blind Fiddler, 
The Rent Day, Blindman's Buff, The Penny Wedding, 
* on Pensioners Reading the Account of Waterloo. 

. 1841. 

Wilkinson, (wil’/:in-siin,) in Georgia, a central co., 
drained by the Oconee River; area, 435 aq. m.; C. Ir- 
winton.—In Mississippi, a south-western county, ad- 





Fig. 686. — wics. 
1. Time of Louis XIV. (1690); 2. Macaroni wig (1772); 3. Pig-tail (1780). 


joining Louisiana; area, 700 square miles; ital, 
Woodvill ; * * 


ville. 

Will, (wil.) [A. S. willa.] (Phil.) That faculty of the 
mind by which we determine either to do or forbear an 
action. The W.is directed or influenced by the judg- 
ment. The understanding or reason compares different 
objects, which operate as motives; the judgment deter- 
mines which is preferable; and the W. decides which 
to pursue. — ( Law.) A will or testament is the —* 
sition of a person's estate, to take effect after his or her 
decease. All wills made in England must be in writing, 
and each must be signed at the bottom or end by the 
testator, or if he is unable, by some person by his di- 
rection, and in his presence; and two or more attesting 
witnesses (who must be present at the same time) must 
also sign the W.in the presence of the testator. The 
wills of soldiers and seamen, including officers, if re- 
garding personal estate, need not be in writing. No per- 
son under twenty-one can make a valid W. Wills are 
revoked by subsequent marriage, by destruction, or by 
the making of a new one; and alterations in wills must 
be made in the same manner asa W. Wills are to be 
construed as if made immediately before the death of 
the testator, unless a contrary intention is expressed ; 
and properties bequeathed in general terms include all 
property in the possession of the testator at his de 
cease, whether acquired before or after the W. was 
made. A married woman cannot make a W. except as 
regards settled estate, and under a power given to her 
by the settlement. Codicils are additions toa W. and 
require to be executed like a W. 

Willemstad, (wil/lém-stdd,) a seaport of the W. Indi 
C. of the Dutch island of Curagoa, in N. Lat. 12° 6 3”, W. 
Lon. 68° 54’. . 7,000, 

Willet, (wil/lét.) (Zotl.) The Symphemia Semipalmata, 
a North American bird belonging to the fam. 
are and distinguished by its very thick and recurved 

William (wil’yahm) I., styled THE CONQUEROR, the 
founder of the Norman dynasty of English kings 
381), was an illegitimate son of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, B. at Falaise in 1025. He s. his father as duke 
in 1035, and displayed great military ability and energy 
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in suppreesiug a revolt of his barons. After the death 
of the English king, Edward the Confessor, W. claimed 
to be his successor by adoption, and to dispussess Harold 
of the throne invaded England with an army of 6,000 
men, and, landing at Hastings, there defeated Harold 
and the Saxon forces, 1066. Crowned king in Westmin- 
ster Abbey shortly afterward, W. maintained the 

wer he had acquired by acts of bitter cruelty and 
njustice toward the Saxon population, yet became, 
nevertheless, the most power- 
ful sovereign in Europe. In 
1078 his son Robert rebelled 
against him in Normandy, and 
toward the close of his reign W. 
eaused the famous Domesday 
Book to be compiled. D. at 
Rouen, 1087.— W. I1 surnamed 
Rufus on account ofhis red hair, 
was second surviving son of the 
—J— B. in Normandy in 
056 (F ç: 687). During his 
reign the Norman barons revolt- 
ed in favor of Robert, W.’s 
younger brother, and the latter 
sold his patrimonial rights for 
10,000 marks to engage in the 
first crusade. W., who was a 
mean and perfidious tyrant, was 
killed by an arrow directed 
against him by Sir Walter Tyr- 
rel, while hunting in the New 
Forest in 1100.— W. III., Stadt- 
holder of the Netherlands and 
kingof England, B. at the Hague 
in 1650, was the son of William 
II., Prince of Orange by Mary, 
daughter of Charles I. of Eng- 
lani. Succeeding his father in 
1672, W. forced the French to 
retire from Holland, but was 
defeated by the Prince de Condé 
at Senef in 1674. Before the age 
of 25 he became the master- 
spirit of the European coalition 
against Louis XIV., and was 





Fig. 687. 
EFFIGY OF WILLIAM II. 


recognized as one of the ablext generale and diploma- 


tists of the nge. In 1677 he married Mary, elder 
daughter of James II. of England. In 1688 the arbitrary 
measures of James II., both against the established 
religion and the constitution, induced many nobles and 
others to invite the prince of Orange to take possession 
of the English crown. W. accordingly landed in Eng- 
land, and after the deposition of James, was declared 
king, reigning conjointly with his wife Mary as queen- 
regnant. Though he had been the means of rescuing 
the liberties of the people, and defending the Protestant 
religion, W. failed to become popular with his new 
subjects whom he offended by his German temperament 
and tendencies. In 1690 the victory of the Boyne and 
the fall of Limerick consolidated his power, and enabled 
him to direct his entire attention to the one great object 
ef his life—that of lowering French ascendancy on the 
eontinent of Europe. In this he was only partially suc- 
cessful, and peace was declared by the Treaty of Rys- 
wick in 1697. D.1702.— W. /V., B. in London, 1765, was 
the 4th son of George III., and entered the navy in his 
boyhood asa midshipman, serving under Nelson among 
others. In 1830 he s. his brother George IV. on the 
British throne, and in 1832 the Reform Bill—the most 
important event of his reign—was passed. D. 1837, and 
was s. by his niece Victoria, the present sovereign. — 
HOLLAND. W. I., B. at the Hague in 1772, was son of the 
Stadtholder, William V. Prince of Orange-Nassau. 
commanded the Dutch army which unsuccessfully op- 
posed the French invasion, 1793-5, and, after the an- 
mexation of Belgium to Holland by decree of the Con- 
grons of Vienna, was proclaimed king of the Netherlands, 

815. The Belgians revolted from Dutch rule in 1830, 
and constitu themselves a separate monarchy. D. 
3843. — His son, W.11., D. 1792. 1. him. He served as 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington during the 
Peninsular War, and was wounded at Waterloo, where 
he commanded the Dvtch contingent. He reigned from 
1840 till 1849, when he was s. by his son, W. III., B. 
1817, the present monarch. —GrrmANY. W. I., Kingof 
Prussia and Emperor of Germany, B. 1797, was a younger 
son of Frederick William IIT., and commanded the army 
which suppressed the revolt of the Badeners in 1849. 
He s. his brother Frederick William IV. in 1861, and 
soon afterward entrusted Count von Rismarck (q. v.) 
with the administration of political affairs. In 1864 
he joined Austriain an aggressive war against Denmark, 
and despoiled the latter of her Schleswig-Holstein 
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rovs., as the first step toward ar pare of the 

ian monarchy is was followed up in 1866 by 
an alliance with Italy against the latter's ——— 
enemy, Austria. After a seven weeks’ campaign, whi 
culminated in the great victory of Sadowa, Austria was 
forced to renounce her heretofure preponderating infu- 
ence in German politics, and her allies, Hanover, Saxony. 
Electoral Hesse, &c., became either absolutely annexed 
to Prussia, or brought under immediate subjection te 
her. In 1567 a treaty of alliance was entered into with 
the S. German powers, and in 1870, Napoléon III. having 
rashly declared war against Prussia, was encountered by 
the whole military strength of united Germany. The 
chief events and the results of the struggle that ensued 
are alluded to elsewhere in this work. In 1870, W. took 
the title of Emperor of Germany. D. 1888. W. II, 3d 
emperor of G., succeeded in 1888. Early in hia reign 
he dismissed Bisinarck from the premiership, and has 
shown much energy and self-will.—Scor.Lanp, W., sur- 
named THE ion, succeeded his brother, Malcolm IV ,as 
king of Scotland in 1165, and was taken prisoner during 
an invasion of England, after which he became that 
country’s vassal. D. 1214. 


William, PRINCE or ORANGK, called WILLIAM THE SI- 


LENT, B. 1533, was the eldest son of William, Count of 
Nassau. and inherited the principality of Orange inthe 
S.of France from his cousin, together with vast estates 
in the Low Countries. Although a Protestant in reli- 

ion, he became the favorite page of the Emperor 

harles V., and the latter's general-in-chief in Savoy, 
1554. In 1559, as the foremost Flemish subject of the 
Spanish crown, he was one of the hostages given to 
France by Philip II. forthe fulfilment of the treaty of 
Chateau-Cambresis, becoming afterward Stadtholder of 
Holland and Councillor of State. In 15t6 the Flem- 
ings rose in insurrection against an attempt of Philip 
II. to establish the Inquisition in the Netherlands, 
whereupon W. resigned all his offices, and placing him- 
self at the head of the national party, opposed Philip's 
lieutenant, the Duke of Alva, ip the field, thus inaugu- 
rating a sanguinary contest of muny years’ duration, 
which at length resulted in the expulsion of the Bpan- 
iardsand the establishment of a Dutch republic, 1579, 
over which W. was declared Stadtholder. Assassi- 
nated, 1584. 

Williams, Roger, (wil’yalims,) founder of the colony 
of Rhode Island, B. in 1606, was a native of Wales, and 
after being educated at Oxford, was ordained a minister 
of the Church of England. Afterward adopting Puri- 
tan doctrines, he emigrated to Massachusetts in 1681, 
from which colony he was expelled on account of his 
peculiar religious views. Thereupon, in 1636, he founded 
the city of Providence, obtained a charter for the new 
colony of Rhode Island in 1643, and governed it as its 
president, 1654-7. D. 1683. 

Williams, in Ohto, a N.W. co., adjoining Michigan: 
area, 480 sq. m.; C. Bryan. 

Williamsburg, in New Fork. See BROOKLYN. — In 
S. Carolina, a sE dist., drained by the Great Pedee and 
Santee rivers; area, 1,170 sq. m.; C. Kingstree. Pop. 
15,489. — In Virginia, a city, C. of James City co., bet. 
James and York rivers, 60 m. E. of Richmond. Near 
this place, May 5, 1862, a sharp action occurred bet. 
Gen. Hooker's division of the National army, and the 
rear-guard of the Confederates commanded by General 
Johnston, in which the latter wus defeated. Union loas, 
2,228 ; that of the Confederates about 1,000. 

Williamson, (wil'ydm-sŭn,) in Illinois, a B. co. ; area, 
390 square miles; Capital, Marion.—In Tennesser, a cen- 
tral co.; area, 650 square miles; Capital, Franklin.—ia 
Texas, a central co; area, 1,150 square miles; Oapital, 
Georgetown. 

wt, (-port,)in Pennsylrania, a flourishing 

town, C. of Lycoming co., 90 m. N. of Harrisburg. 


Williamstown, Mass., a town of Berkshire co., 128 


m. W.N.W. of Boston. Williams College, incorporated 
1793, has its seat at this place. 

Wilmington, (wil'ming-tin,) in Delaware, a city and 
port of entry of New Castle co., at the confluence of 
the Brandywine River and Christina Creek, near the 
Delaware, 28 m. 8.W. of Philadelphia. Ite manufactur- 
ing interests are most extensive, and shipbuilding is 
largely carried on. —In N. Carolina, a 
city and port of entry, C. of New Hanover co., on Cape 
Fear River, 34 m. from the Atlantic; N. Lat. 34° 11’, W. 
Lon. 78° 10’, It is a place of active trade, being in fact 
the commercial emporium of the State. During the 
Civil War, it surrendered to the National forces, in Feb. 
1865. —In Ohio, a vill. et Clinton co. 
72 m. 8.W. of Columbus. Pop. 2,023. 

welig.) (Bot) See 
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Wil‘lew-herb. (Bot.) See EPILOBIUN. 

Wilmot, Davin, (wil’mct,) an American legislator, B. 
in Wayne co., Pennsylvania, in 1814, entered Con 
asa Democrat in 1844, and moved as an amendment to 
a bill brought before that body in 1846 to appropriate 
$2,000,000 for the purchase of a part of Mexico, the 
since called Wilmot Proviso, which enacted “ That, as an 
express and fundamental cundition to the acquisition 
of any territory from the republic of Mexico by the U. 
States, neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall 
ever exist in any part of said territory.” This amend- 
ment, though passed by the House of Representatives, 
failed to receive the assent of the Senate. In 1861 he 
became senator, and D. in 1868. 

Wilna, (wil’nah,)a prosperous city of Russia in Europe, 
C. of a govt. of same name, at the junction of the Vilia 
and Vileika, 90 m. N.E. of Grodno. Pop. 79,265. 

Wilson, ALEXANDER, (wil’siin,)an American ornitholo- 
p B. at Paisley, Scotland, in 1766, emigrated to the 

. States in 1794, and published in 1808-13, his Orri- 
thology of America in 7 vols., a work completed after his 
death by Charles Louis Bonaparte, 1825-1833. D. 1813. 

Wilson, Hewsry, an American senator, B. at Farming- 

- ton, N. H., 1812, of pvor parents, received scanty edu- 
cation, and was taught the trade of shoemaker. Elected 
to the Massachusetts House of Representatives by the 
Whig party, in 1840, he there became a prominent anti- 
slavery advocate, and largely contributed to the forma- 
tion of the Free-Soil party in 1848. In 1855 he s. Ed- 
ward Everett as U. S. senator, and in 1855 became one 
of tne leaders of the Republican party. In 1872 he was 
nominated by the Republican Convention a candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency of the U. States, on the same 
ticket with Gen. Grant, and siuce elected. D. 1876. 

Wilson, RicaarDd, an English painter of landscape, B. 
1718; D. 1782. The Destruction of Niobe’s Children, The 
Villa of Mecsenas at Tivoli, and A View of Baiæ, are among 
his finest examples. 

Wilson, in Kansas, a S.S.E. co., adjoining Indian Ter.; 
area, 1,100 sq. m.; Capital. Coyville—in New York, a 
town and shipping-port of Niagara co.,on Lake On- 
tario, 15 miles N.N.W. of Lockport.—In N. Carolina, 
an E. central co.; area, 400 sq. m.; Capital, Wilson. 
—In Tennessee, a N. central co.; area, 550 sq. m. Capt 


tal, Lebanon. 

Wilton, (wil’tiin,) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
Wilts, 3 m. W.N.W. of Salisbury. The carpets made 
here are highly prized. Pop. 8,865. 

Wilts, (wiltz,) or WILTSHIRE, a S.W. co. of England, 
surrounded by the cos. Gloucester, Hants, and Dorset. 
Area, 1,367 sq. m. C. Salisbury. Pop. 257,202. 

Winch, (winch.) [From A. 8. wince.) (Mech.) A modi- 
fication of the wheel and axle, the power being applied 
by means of a rectangular lever or cranked handle. It 
is used for drawing water from wells, for turning wheels, 
lifting weights, and for a variety of common purposes. 
Steam winches are much used for lifting cargoes from 
the holds of vessels. 

Winchester, (win’chés-tir,) a fine old city of England, 
co. Hants, on the Itchin, 12 m. N.N.E. of Southampton. 
It possesses a superb Gothic cathedral, dating from 1070. 
Pop. 14,705. 

Winchester, (win'chés-tiir,) in Massachusetts, a town 
of Middlesex co., 8 m. W.N.W. of Boston. 

— In Virginia, a town, C. of Frederick co. 150 m. N.N.W. 
of Richmond. 

Winchester Bushel. (Camb.) The original Eng- 
lish standard measure of capacity given by king Edgar, 
and kept in the town-hall of the ancient city of Win- 
chester, with other measures both of quantity and 
length. Until the year 1826, when the imperial stand- 
ard measure was introduced, the W. B was the stand- 
ard for England. 

Wind, (wind or wind.) [A.8.] (Meteor.) The move- 
ment of the air in currents from one place to another. 
opens enerally, all winds are caused by the varia- 

ons takihg place continually in the condition of the 
air as respects heat and moisture, and therefore as re- 
spects rarity. When the air over a given place becomes 
rarefied, that is, when the atmospheric pressure there 
becomes relatively small, that region at once becomes 
a centre towards which inflowing air-currents direct 
themselves. According to the nature, extent, and con- 
tinuance of this diminution of pressure, the nature of 
the resulting air-currents varies within very wide 
limits. See TRADE WINDS, ATMOSPHERE, &c.— The causes 
which produce storms, tempests, hurricanes, &c., are 
very obscure. It is difficult to arrive at gencral laws 
regarding them, since it is not easy to obtain an exact 
knowledge of the various circumstances which accom- 
pany them. Storms are violent and destructive in the 
torrid zone; they are comparatively insignificant in 
temperate, and are scarcely known in polst regions. 
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It was formerly supposed that a storm was merely a 
wind blowing in a certain direction at the rate of 100 
or 120 miles an hour; but it has been recently found to 
be far more complicated in its nature. There is reason 
to believe that, in the northern hemisphere, the great 
body of the storm whirls in an horizontal circuit round 
a vertical or somewhat inclined axis of rotation which 
is carried forward with it; and that to a spectator 
placed in the centre the rotation is always from right 
to left. Storms travel in a direction differing from the 
actual movement of the wind at the time. When the 
storm progresses westward the wind, at the commence- 
ment, is from a northern quarter, and towards the end 
from a southern. When the progressive motion is east- 
ward, the phenomena are reversed; southern storms 
are subject to the same modification as northern, but 
in a reversed order. In all latitudes, the barometer 
sinks during the first half of the storm, in every part 
of its track; and rises during the second. It is asserted 
by some that in storms the tendency of the wind is 
from all round to some centre or central line, and there 
may be storms having this character also. Were the 
phenomena of storms well understood, the navigator 
might avoid the tracks in which they prevail at particu- 
lar times; or, being caught by one, might steer the 
course by which he should soonest escape from it. 
Windage, lies The difference between the bore 
of a gun and the diameter of the ball; it has been lat- 
terly much diminished, the result of which is that the 
ball will go much more truly, and less powder is re- 
quired. It was formerly one-twentieth of the diameter 
of the bore. 
Wind’-dropsy. (Med.) Same as EMPHYSEMA, q. v. 
Windermere, (win'dtir-mér,) the most picturesque 
of English lakes, in co. Westmoreland, empties its sur- 
plus waters into Morecambe Bay, and is 13 m. in length. 
Wind’-gall, (-gaul.) (Far.) A soft tumor sometimes 
affecting the joints of a horse's fetlock. 
Wind-gauge, (-gåãj.) (Phys.) Same as ANEMOMETER, 


e v. 

Windham, (wind’tim,) in Connecticut, a N.E. co., ad- 
joining R. I. and Mass.; area, 620 sq. m.; C. Brooklyn. 
—In Vermont, a S.E. co.; area, 560 square miles; Capi- 
tal, Fayetteville. 

Winding-tackle, (wind’ting-tdk1.) (Naut.) A tackle 
employed in hoisting and lowering bulky bodies out of 
and into a ship's hold. It consists of an arrangement 
of one fixed triple block and one triple movable block. 

Windischgrätz, ALFRED, Prince, (vin'dish-grahte,) 
an Austrian military commander, B. at Brussels, 1787. 
He became general of division in 1833, and after defeat- 
ing the Hungarian insurgents in 1848, took Vienna by 
storm. D. 1862. 

Windlass, (wind’lds.) [From A. 8. windam, to make 
to revolve.) (Mech.) An application of the wheel and 
axle. It usually consists of an horizoutal axle supported 
on props, 80 as to be capable of revolution about its cen- 
tral line, and a winch the arm of which represents the 
radius of the wheel. One end of a rope or chain is at- 
tached to the axle, and the other end to the weight; 
thus, by turning the winch, the rope is coiled on the 
axle, and the weight is raised. The windlass used in 
ships for raising the anchors consists of a strong beam 
of wood placed horizontally, and supported at its ends 
by iron spindles. The beam is pierced with holes di- 
rected towards its centre, in which long levers or hand- 
spikes are inserted for turning it round when the anchor 
is to be raised. 

Windmill, (wind’mil.) (Mach.) A machine erected 
in elevated positions, and provided with vanes or eails, 
which are so placed as to be turned by the wind. In 
order that the wind may regulate the position of the 
mill, a vane is placed on the side which is opposite the 
sails, and by a simple mechanism turns them always to 
the wind. When the mill is not too large, it is either 
turned round on a vertical axis, with a lever, or the 
roof alone with the axle and wings is moved. In the 
former case it is called a German mill, in the latter a 
Dutch mill. On account of the inconstunt nature of 
the wind, it is necessary to have some provision for 
accommodating the resistance of the sails to the degree 
of violence with which the wind blows. This is gen- 
erally done by clothing and unclothing them; that is, 
by covering with canvas or thin boards, a greater or 
smaller portion of the frame of the sails, pepe, 9 
the force of the wind at different times. A method has 
been devised for producing the same effect, by altering 
the obliquity of the sails; and windmills have been so 
made as to regulate their own adjustment. An horizontal 
arrangement of the sails has been frequently tried, but 
it has never been found to answer. The moving force 
being very irregular and entirely interrupted in calm 
weather, windmills are applicable only in particular 
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cases; they are used in Holland very advan usly 
for —— The angle which the sails should make 
with the plane of the arms has been the subject of much 
investigation. 

Window, (win’do.) (Arch.) An o ening in the wall 
of a building for the admission o light and air. In 
ancient — e architecture, windows were unknown — 
the light being obtained from openings in the roof. In 









Gothic architecture, however, the window is one of the 
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Fig. 638, — EARLY ENGLISH STYLE (1240). 
most important features, giving, by the infinite variety 
of its outline, and the graceful forms of its tracery, as 
much character and beauty to the Gothic edifices, as 
the styles and colonnades of ancient art gave to the 
classic temples. (See Figs. 645 and 655.) 

Wind'pipe. (Anat) See TRACHEA. 

Wind ir ver Moun’tains, an outlying range of 
the Rocky Mts., on the E. frontierof Oregon, culminat- 
ing in Fremont’s Peak, 13,370 ft. above sea-level. 

Windsor, (wind'ziir,) a borough of England, co. Berks, 
on the Thames, 22 m. W. of London. The vast Gothic 
castle at this place that has been for nearly 9 centuries 
the principal residence of the English monarchs, 
crowns a lofty rock, lying to the W. of Wiudsor Forest, 
a royal demesne and chase 56 m. in circuit. Pop. 11,769. 

Windsor, in Vermont, a S.E. co.; area, 1,040 sq. m.; 
C. Woodstock. Pop. 36,063.—In Nova Scotia, a sea- 
port, C. of Hants co, on Mines Bay, 30 m. N.W. of Hali- 
fax. Pop. 2,715. 

Windward, (wind’wdrd.) (Naut.) That side of a 
ship upon which the wind blows: as opposed to lee- 
ward. 

Wind’ward and Lee’ward Islands, 

(The,) the distinctive names given to two 
groups of islands, forming together the 
Caribbean division of the West India Islands. 
The Leeward, or more northern cluster of the 
two, include Dominica, Guadaloupe, Mont- 
serrat, St. Kitt’s, Antigua, and Nevis; and 
the Windward group, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbadoes, Trinidad, &c. 
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matter, in which the color of the red wine resides, and 
which is expressed from the husks of the grape. They 
differ from each other in the proportion they contain 
of these ingredients, and cularly of the alcohol, 
some of the latter, called vinage, is added, in many dis 
tricts, to render the wine capable of removal for ex- 
portation. In a very hot country the pe becomes 
too saccharine; in one that is too cold it does not ripen 
sufficiently. The seeds of the grape, which contain 
tannin and extractive matter, oe the taste of wine; 
they are added in making Port W., but generally are 
excluded from the wines of Bordeaux and the 

The aroma of W. is often factitious, being produced by 
aromatic herbs, &c. When it can be relied on, how- 
ever, it is a test of excellence; it is distinct from a 
The quality of W. depends very much upon the circum- 
stances attending the process of fermentation. The 
general effects of W. are, to stimulate the stomach, ex- 
hilarate the spirits, quicken the circulation, promote 
perspiration, and, when taken in large uantities, to 
prove intoxicating, and powerfully sedative. Among 
the Greeks and Romans, the sweet wines were those 
most commonly in use; and, in preparing their wines, 
the ancients often inspissated them until they became 
of the consistency of honey, or even thicker. They 
were diluted with water previously to being drunk; 
and indeed, the habit of mixing W. with water seems 
to have prevailed much more in antiquity than in mod- 
ern times. The W. product of U. S., especially California, 
is very great, and vineyards embracing many hundreds 
and thousands of acres. are now successfully cultivated, 

Wing, (wing.) [From A. S. gehwin -] That limb of a 
bird by which it performs the function of aérial locomo- 
tion. It is covered with feathers and admirably con- 
structed. Its different bones are bound together, and 
connected with the bones of the body by strong liga- 
ments; and the muscles by which motion is communi- 
cated to them are the most powerful with which a bird 
is provided. The wings of insects are Spar ae 
often very beautiful, and so important that their dif- 
ferent characteristics give rise to the division of iusects 
into Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, Diptera, N europtera, &c. 
(See these terms.) — ( Bot.) Same as ALA, q. v. i 
A side building less than the main edifice. — ( Mil.) The 
wings are the two flanks or extremes of an army, ranged 
in order of battle. 

Winged, (wingd.) ( Her.) Denoting a figure represented 
on a shield as with wings, sume times differing in their 
color from that of the body. — ( Bot.) See ALATE. 

Winn, (win,) in Louisiana, a N. central par.; area, 980 
sq. m.; C. Winfield. 

Winnebago, (win-ne-ba’go,) in I Illinois, a N. co., ad- 
joining Wisconsin: area, 500 sqaare miles; Capital, 
Rockford.—In Jowa, a N. co., area 430 square miles; 
Capital, Forest City.—In Wisconsin, a N E. central co.: 
skirted by the lake of same name, covering an area 
— — miles; area, 430 square miles; Capital, 
Oshkosh. 


Winnebagoes, (win-ne-ba'géz.) (Ethnol.) AN. Ameri- 


can Indian tribe, formerly dwelling around the lake of 
same name. They took part in the Black Hawk War in 
1831, and in 1848 entered into a treaty with the U. 8. 
govt., by virtue of which they removed into Minnesota, 
where, in 1859, they were granted a land-reservation. 


Winneshiek, (win’ne-shék,) in Iowa, a N.N.E. co., ad- 





Wine, (win.) A liquor drawn from vegetable | 
bodies, and fermented; but more especially 
the fermented juice of the fruit of the vine, 
W. differs essentially from spirit, the former 
being only fermented, and the latter also dis- 
tilled. From the definition here given, it > 


will be evident that ale, cider, and other Fig. 689. — wINE-PRESS, (from an ancient Egyptian painting at Thebes.) 


vegetable fermented liquors, are properly 
wines; though the term is, by custom, confined to 
liquors drawn from the grape. Wines are divided 


joining Minnesota; area, 600 sq. m^ C. Decorah. Pop. 
23,570. 


‘nto two principal classes: red and white. White wines Winnipeg, (Lake,) (win’ne-pég,) lies in Brit. N. 


ere of an amber color, more or less deep; but so 
ealled to distinguish them from the red wines. The 
generality of white wines are made from white | 
grapes; but some are from black ones, the skins of | 


America, bet. N. Lat. 50°-54°, and W. Lon. 96°-99°. It 
receives the Red, Assineboin, Saskatchewan, and Win- 
nipeg rivers, andempties its surplus waters into Hudson’s 
Bay by Nelson River. Length, 240 m.; breadth, 55 m. 


which are carefully kept from imparting their color. | Winnipiseogee, (win-ne-pis-e-0'je,)a pict ue lake 


On a chemical investigation, all wines consist chiefly | 
of water and alcohol, besides some vegetable acid, the 
@arbonic acid, tartar, aud an astringent gum-resinous 








of New Hampshire, Belknap and Carrol cos., finding its 
outlet in a river of same name emptying into the Mer- 
rimac. Length, 23 m.; breadth, 10 m. 
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Winnower, (win’nc-iir.) (Agric.) A machine em- 
ployed in wonowing grain, that is to say, blowing the 
chaff from the corns by means of the action of a power- 
ful current of wind. 

Winona, (wino'nah.)in Minnesota, a 8.E. co., adjoining 
Wisconsin; area, 638 square miles; Capital, Winona.— 
A thriving city, C. of above co.. on the Mississippi, 106 
m. 8.E of St. Paul. 

Winston, (win’sim,) in Mississippi, a N.E. central co. ; 
area, 750 sq. m.; C. Louisville. 

Winter, (win'tir.) [A.8.] One of the four seasons of 
the year; commencing on the day when the sun’s dis- 
tance from the zenith of the place is the greatest, and 
ending on that when it is at a mean between the 

test and the least. The sun is nearer to the earth 
n winter than in summer; the coldness of winter is 
therefore owing to the shortness of the days or time 
during which the sun is above the horizon; and the ob- 
lique direction in which his rays fall upon our part of 
the globe at that season. 

Win’‘ter-green. (Bot.) See GAULTHERIA. 

Winse, (wins.) (Mining.) A depression in a lode con- 
necting with one level, either to prove the lode, or to 
admit ventilation to the drivings. 

Wire, (wir.) (om Icel. vir.) (Metall.) Any metallic 
body elongated by mechanical treatment into a slender 
cylinder, or an even and more or less flexible thread. 

Ww re OrAWIDE: (-draw'ing.) ( Metall.) A very curious 
art, by which, with the aid of steam, water, or some 
other power, wire is drawn through orifices successively 
smaller. Wire may thus be reduced from an inch to the 
1000th of an inch in diameter, and gold has been made 
the 4000th of an inch in diameter. A single grain of gold 
admits of being drawn out easily into a wire 100 yards 
long. That property of metals by which they submit to 
this operation without breaking is called their ductility. 

Wire’-gause, (-gawsz.) ( Metall.) A fine, gauzy, closely 
interwoven wire fabric, used for lower window-blinds. 

Wire’-grass. (Bot.) See ELEUSINE. 

Wire-pullin . (-ptl'ling.) (Pol) A cant phrase 
extensively used to denote the carrying on of a politi- 
cal scheme by secret or surreptitious means, after the 
manner of one who pulls the wires which set a puppet 
in motion. 

Wire-rope, (-rép.) (Manuf) Cordage made of twist- 
ed and galvanized iron wire, much used of late years 
for the construction of ships’ standing rigging. 

Wirt, (wert,) in W. Virginia, a W.co.; area, 200 sq. m.; 
C. Wirt Court-House. Pop. 4,804. 

Wirt, WiıLLIAN, (wurt,)an eminent American advocate 
and author, B. at Bladensburg, Maryland, in 1772. He 
became a member of the bar of Virginia, was a leading 
counsel in the prosecution of Aaron Burr, and from 
1817 till 1829 filled the position of attorney-general of 
the U. States. In 1832 he was the unsuccessful nomi- 
nee of the Anti-Masonic party for the Presidency. His 
Li of Patrick Henry (1817) is held in much favor. D. 

T iaby (eee be) a seaport of Sweden, C. of the island of 
Gothland, in the Baltic, 130 m. S. of Rtockholm. In 
the 12th and 13th centur.es, this was a great maritime 
place, and its code of marine legis!ation helped to form 
the basis of modern practice. Pop. 6,500. 

Wiscasset, (wis-kds'sčl,) in Maine, a town and port of 
entry, C. of Lincoln co., on Sheepscott River, 50 m. 
E.N.E. of Portland. #-p. 1,977. 

Wisconsin, (wis-kòn'sin,) a N. central State of the 
American Union, b. N. by Lake Superior, N.E. by 
Michigan, E. by Lake Michigan, S. by Illinois, and W. 
by Iowa and Minnesota, extends bet. N. Lat. 42° 30 
47”, and W. Lon. 87° 80’ 32”. It hasa mean length of 
260 m., and a maximum breadth of 215. Land area, 
63,924 sq. m., or 34,511,360 acres. W. lies at a consider- 
able altitude above sea-level, and consists for the most 
part of an upland plateau, the surface of which is un- 
dulating and very generally diversified. Numerous 
local enfinences called mounds are interspersed over the 
State, and the Lake Michigan coast-line is in many 
parts characterized by lofty escarped cliffs, even as on 
the W. side the banks of the Mississippi form a series 
of high and picturesque bluffs. A group of islands 
known as The Apostles lie off the extreme N. point of 
the State in Lake Superior, and the great sestuary of 
Green Bay, rumming far inland, gives formation to a 
long, narrow peninsula between its waters and those of 
Lake Michigan. The river-system of W. has three out- 
Jets — those of Lake Superior, Green Bay, and the Mis- 
sissippi, which latter stream forms the entire 8.W. 
frontier, widening at one point into the large watery 
expanse called Lake Pepin. Lake Superior receives 
the St. Louis, Burnt Wood, and Montreal rivers; Green 
ed J Menomonee, Peshtego, Oconto, and Fox ; while 
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Black, Wisconsin, and Rock rivers. The chief interior 
lakes are those of Winnebago, Horicon, and Court 
Oreilles, and smaller sheets of water stud a great part 
of the surface. The climate is healthful, with cold win- 
ters and brief but very warm summers. Mean annual 
rainfall 31 inches. e geological system represented 
by the State embraces those rocks included betweon 
the primary and the Devonian series, the former con- 
taining extensive deposits of copper and iron ore. Be- 
sides these minerals, lead and zinc are found in great 
quantities, together with kaolin, plumbago, gypsum, 
and various clays. Mining — ——— forms a promi- 
nent industry, and one of yearly increasing dimensions. 
The soil of W. is of varying quality, but fertile on the 
whole, and in the N. parts of the State heavily tim- 
bered. The agricultural yield comprises the cereals, 
together with flax, hemp, tobacco, pulse, sorghum, and 
all kinds of vegetables and of the hardier fruits. 10 
1890 the State had a total of 134,322 farms, as against 
102,904 in 1870, 69,270 in 1860, and but 20,177 in 1850. 
Of those in 1890, 122,163 were occupied by the owners 
8,719 rented for a fixed money rental, and 8.440 ren 
for shares of produce; of the total of 134,322 in 1880, 
60,296 were between 100 and 500 acres, 44,719 between 
50 and 100 acres, 22,718 between 20 and 50 aores, 3,200 
bet. 10 and 20 acres, and 2,516 between 3 and 10 acres. 
During the same year W. produced of Indian corn 35,- 
901,464 bshs; of wheat 24,884,689 behe.; oats 32,911,246 
behs.; barley 5,043,202 bshs. ; rye 2,298,544 bshs. ; buck- 
wheat 299,150 behs.; tobacco 10.878,463 Ibs. The area 
of production was for corn 1,013,123 acres; in wheat 
1,948,036 acres; oats 955,276 acres; barley 204,323 acres; 
rye 169,693 acres; tobacco 8,811 acres. The political 
divisions of the State form 61 counties. and the chief 
places of wealth, trade and population are Madison (the 
cap.), Milwaukee, Fond du Oshkosh, Janesville, 
Racine, Kenosha, La Crosse, Sheboygan, Green Bay, 
Watertown and Whitewater. The executive power is 
vested by the State constitution, passed in 1848, in a 
governor and assistant officers elected for a biennial 
term. The legislature is composed of a Senatorial 
chamber of 34 members chosen bi-yearly. and,of an As 
sembly of 100 members returned annually. The judi- 
ciary, in addition toa Supreme Court presided over by 
a chief and two associate justices, comprises circuit and 
probate courts, and those which lie under the jurisdic- 
tion of justices of the peace. W. is represented in the 
Federal Congress by 2 senators and 9 delegates to the 
lower house. In 1890, the assessed valuation of real 
property amounted to $350,082,797, personal property 
$95,449,921. Total State debt November 20th 1890, 
$2,250,000; amount raised by taxation in 1880 nearly 
$700,000 ; total expended for public school pu in 
1890 $2,230,772 ; number of pupils enrolled in the public 
schools 299,258, out of a total school population of 
near 500,000; average daily attendance 197,570; num- 
ber of colleges 8, with a total of 48,259 volumes in their 
libraries, besides numerous other libraries, public and 
private. Independently of the State University at Madi- 
son, and those of Galesville and of Lawrence, at Apple- 
ton, and the oie of Beloit, Racine and Milton, there 
are Normal Schools at Platteville and Whitewater. The 
charitable institutions of IF. include a Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, an Institute for the Education of the Blind, a 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ School, &c. Therailroad system ram- 
ified throughout the State totalized in 1892 5,927 miles 
of track, besides several important lines in contempla- 
tion and others under way, against but 2779in 2870. Im- 
migration is successfully encouraged by the State au- 
thorities, the larger number of yearly new-comers being 
of Scandinavian and German origin.— The territory 
now occupied within the limits of the State of W. wus 
explored by French missionaries and traders in 1639, 
and it remained under French jurisdiction aunt 1768, 
when it became annexed to the British N. Americaa 
possessions. In 1706 it reverted to the U. States, the 
govt. of which latter admitted it within the limits of 
the Northwest Territory, and in 1809 attached it to that 
of Illinois, and to Michigan in 1815. W7 became inde- 
pendently territorially organized in 1836, und became a 
State of the Union, Mar. 3, 1847. Pop. in 1870, 1,054,- 
670, of which 2,113 were of the colored race, and 1,206 
Indians out of tribal relations, 1890, 1,683,697. 

Wise, Henry ALEXANDER, we) an American politiciam, 
B. in Accomac co., Va, in 1806. He became a leading 
member of the bar of his native State, and sat in Con 
gress from 1833 to 1843. In 1855 he became governor 
of Virginia, and in 186] became a brigadier-general in 
the Confederate army. D. 1876. 

Wise, (wiz,) in Texas, a N. co.; area, 900 sq. m.; C. De 
catur.--In Virginea, a S.W. co.; area, 450 square miles; 
Capital, Wise Court-House. 


Mississippi empty the Bt. Croix, Chippewa, | Wismar, (vés’mahr,) a fortif. and manuf. seaport-towg 
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of N. Germany, grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
on the Baltic, 18m. N.E. of Schwerin. Pop. 13,133. 

Wistaria, (wis-ta’re-ah.) | [Named in honor of Caspar 
Wistar, professor of 
anatomy in Phila- 
delphia.] (Bot.) A 
gen. of climbing and 
leguminous shrubs, 
O. æ, natives 
of N. America, Ja- 
ie and China. 

ey have pinnate 
leaves, with smal! 
deciduous stipules, 
and flowers ip axil- 
lary and terminal 
racemes. W. chi- ý 
nensis (Fig. 690), 
the Chinese species, {7 
has larger and paler {f 
flowers than those 7// 
of W. frutescens, the W 
American kind, 
whose flowers, 
moreover, are 
st, Tad scented, 
and have a greenish 
spot at the base of 
e standard. 
Wit, (wit.) [From A. Fig. 690. — WISTARIA CHINENSIS. 
m, to know. 

In its ori inal signification, this word was synonymous 
with Thus we read of our ancient witenage- 
mot, or Saxon parliament, an assembly of wise men; 
and so late as the Elizabethan age, a man of great or 
pregnant wit meant a man of vast judgment. The word 
wit, however, like many others, has in the course of 
time undergone various mutations. According to 
Locke, wit lies in the assemblage of ideas, and putting 
those together with quickness and variety, so that a 
congruity of associations and pleasant images may be 
present to the fancy; while Pope defines it to be a quick 
conception and an easy delivery. It is evident that wit 
excites in the mind an agreeable surprise; and that this 
is entirely owing to the strange assemblage of congru- 
ous ideas presented to the mind. Of so much conse- 
quence are surprise and novelty, that nothing is more 
vapid than a joke that has become stale by frequent 
repetition. For the same reason a witty repartee is in- 
finitely more pleasing than a witty attack; and a pun 
or happy allusion thrown out extempore, in conversa- 
tion, will often appear excellent, though it might be 
deemed execrable in print. 

Witchcraft, (wich’krdft.) (Superstitions.) A super- 
natural power, which persons were formerly supposed 
to obtain by entering into compact with the evil one. 
It was believed that they gave themselves up to him 
body and soul; and he engaged that they should want 
for nothing, and should be able to assume whatever 
shape they pleased, to visit and torment their enemies! 
A belief in W. was prevalent among the Greeks and 
Romans ; butit was founded on incantations and magi- 
cal practices. There is only one particular narrative 
of a witch, in the Old Testament, the evocation of 
Samuel by the witch of Endor. W. was universally 
believed in throughout Europe till the 16th century. 
In 1484 appeared the famous bull of Innocent VIII. 
narrating the popular superstitions on the subject, and 
appointing a commission to examine and punish 
witches. From that time it became a crime especially 
recognized by the ecclesiastical authorities in the Ro- 
man Church. In the 16th and 17th centuries the perse- 
cution of witches was actively carried on all over 
Europe, and an incredible number of unfortunate crea- 
tures lost their lives. Down even to the end of the 17th 
century, the learned men of Europe generally were be- 
lieversin W. In the beginning of the following cent. 
a better state of feeling began to prevail, and by degrees 
the legislative enactments began to be repealed; but 
even in this century,among the lower classes, particu- 
larly in rural districts, a belief in W. still prevails to 
a very at extent. 

Witch-hazel. (Bot.) The common name of the O. 
Hamamelidacex, all. Umbellales. Trees or shrubs with 
alternate feather-veined leaves having deciduous stip- 
ules. Calyx four to five-divided; petals four, five, or 
wanting; stamens eight, the anthers introrse; ovary 
two-celled, inferior; ovules solitary or several; styles 
two. Fruit two-valved; seeds pendulous, albuminous. 
In some of the plants there are circular disk-like mark- 
ings in the woody tubes. Natives of North America, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Witenagemote, (wit'(n-dj-mét.) [A. 8.] (Eng. Hist.) 
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The great national council of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 
It consisted of bishops, abbots, earls, aldermen, thanes 
of Danish burghs, and, it is supposed, of all those who 

— forty hides of land. 
ithers, (with’ ürz.) [From Goth. vithan, to join.] (Far.} 
That part of a horse’s frame where the shoulder-blades 
below the neck and mane meet the upper part of the 
animal's shoulders. 

Witness, (wit/nds.) [From A. 8. witnes.] (Law.) One 
who gives evidence in legal investigations. In civil 
cases, witnesses are compelled to appear by subpana ; 
and if they neglect to attend, are —— by attach- 
ment or action. In criminal cases, by subpæna or re- 

taken by the magistrate belie whom the 
information is given. Persons are incompetent, accord- 
ing to law, to give evidence in a court of justice if they 
want reason, or do not believe in the existence of a 
God and the rewards and punishments of a future 


state. 
Wittekind, (wit’te-kind,) called THE GREAT, was a 


celebra on warrior, and long the an nist of 
Charlemagne (gq. v.), who eventually defeated him near 
the Hase in 783, and reinstated him in his ons 


on condition of his recognizing the emperor’s authority, 
and becoming a Christian. D. in 807. 

———— —— g,) a fortified city of N. Ger- 

, in Prussian Saxony, on the Elbe, 45 m. N.N.E. 

of Mecosbare. Luther and Melanchthon resided here, 
and studied at its famous university, founded in 1502, 
and absorbed into that of Halle in 1817. Pop. 14,000. 

weed; (wōd.) [From A. 8. wad.) (Bot.) See IsaTIS. 
Wo'ahoo, one of the SANDWICH ISLANDS, q. v 

Wolf, FRIEDRICH Acoust, (võlf,) an eminent German 
scholar and critic, B. near Nordhausen, Prussia, in 1759; 


D. 1824. 
Wolf, JOHANN — VON, a distingaished German 
— and mathematician, B. at Breslau, 1679; D. 


1 

resim, JamEs, (wulf,) a ——— English general, 
B. in Kent, 17 b6. After serving with high distinction 
during the Seven Years’ War, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the army sent against the French in 
Canada, 1759, and fell, mortally wounded, in the moment 
of victory, on the Heights of Abraham at Quebec, his 

` opponent in command, the Marquis de Montcalm, also 
dying on the field. This battle terminated the French 
possession of Canada. 

Wolfe, in Kentucky, an E. co.; 
Campton. 

Wolfenbüttel, (vol/fen-bit’'tl,) a manuf. city of Ger 
many, in the Prussian p. of Hanover, on the Ocker, 8. m. 
8, of Brunswick. Pop. 10,000. 

Wolf-fish. (Zotl.) See ‘Gone. 

Wolf Islands, a cluster lying N. of Grand Manan 
Island, in Paaka Dodi Bay, New Brunswick; N. 
Lat. 44° 59’, W. Lon. 66° 41’ 

Wolfram, (wilf'rdm.) (Miner.) The native tungstate 
of iron and manganese, which occurs in primitive forma- 
tions, along with the ores of tin, antimony, and | 
in North America, Bohemia, Switzerland, Cornwall, &c. 
Tungsten, which is sometimes termed wolframium, and 
tungstic acid, are obtained from it. 

Wolf’s-bané, (-bdn.) (Bot.) See ACONITE. 

Wollaston, WruAM Hype, (wiil’'lds-tiin,) an eminent 
English chemist and natural philosopher, 8. in London, 
1766. He became President ot the Royal Society in 182@, 
and D. in 1828. He invented the camera lucida, and the 
refracting goniometer, improved the manuf. of ——— 
discovered the metals palladium and rhodium, and veri- 
fied the laws of double refraction in Iceland spar. W. 
also was the earliest demonstrator of the identity of 
galvanism with ordinary electricity. 

Wollaston Land, a tract of British N. America, in 
the Arctic Ocean, in N. Lat. 68° 45’, W. Lon. 113° 53” 
ee S. of Prince Albert's Land, and W. of Victoria 

and. 

Wolsey, THOMAS, (wiil’ze,) an English cardinal and cele- . 
brated statesman, B. at Ipswich, of humble origin, in 
1471. He was educated at Oxford, and entering holy 
orders, he gained the favor of Henry VIII.,through whom 
he rose by degrees to become Archbishop of York in 
1534, and cardinal in the following year. He also 
became Chancellor of England and first minister of the 
Crown, and was not less distinguished by his sumptuous 
mode of living, than by his boundless ambition and con- 
summate state-craft. His alliance was courted by the 
Emperor Charles V., and by Francis I. of France, and he 
unsuccessfully competed for the tiara after the death of 
Pope Leo X.in 1522. In 1523 he was made Papal Legate 
for life. W.had made many enemies at court, and his 
influence with the king waned after the marriage of the 
latter with Anne Boleyn. In 1529 he was Gepcives 
the Great Seal, and after being arrested on a charge of 


area, 250 sq. m.; C 
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—— D., before the time appointed for his trial, in 


Wolverhampton, (wiil-viir-hamp’tiin,) an important 
manuf. borough of England, co. Stafford, 13 m. N. 


Birmingham. . 68,279. 
Wolverine, (wiil-vur-én’.) (Zovl.) See Guo. 


Woman, (woom’dn.) [From A.S. wiman.] The female 
of the human race, grown to an adult age. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, women were employed in spinning, 
weaving, embroidery, and all sorts of needle-work; their 
education being wholly confined to their domestic 
duties. “In every age and country (says Gibbon), the 
wiser, or at least the stronger, of the two sexes has 
usurped the powers of the state, and confined the other 
to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. In heredi- 
tary monarchies, however, and especially in those of 
modern Europe, the gallant spirit of chivalry, and the 
law of succession, have accustomed us to allow a singu- 
lar exception; and a woman is often acknowledged the 
absolute sovereign of a great kingdom, in which she 
would be deemed inoateblé of exercising the smallest 
employment, civil or military.” In our treatment of the 
sex there is a just medium to be observed—as far re- 
moved from their humiliation as it is from that extrava- 

nt homage which stops at nothing short of their 
eification. Woman is the equal and companion of man 
—not the plaything of his caprice, nor the slave of his 
ions. 
omb, (woom.) [From Å. S. wamb.] ( Anat.) The uterus, 
a hollow symmetrical organ in the female, having the 
shape of a truncated conoid, and destined to lodge the 
foetus from its commencement of conception till birth. 
It is situate in the pelvis, between the bladder and the 
rectum above the vagina, and below the convolutions 
of the small intestine. The W. is flattened from before 
backward, and is nearly an inch in thick- 
ness. It is two inches broad at its high- 
est part, and becomes narrower towards 
the vagina; terminating in a contracted 
portion, called the cerviz or neck, to dis- 
tinguish it from the rest of the organ, 
called the body. From its fundus or upper 
portion, the Fallopian tubes pass off. The 
month is called Os uteri, or Orificum vagi- 
nale. At the point where the body of 
the W. is continuous, below, with the 
neck, the cavity is slightly constricted, 
forming what is sometimes termed the in- 
ternal orifice. The cavity of the W. is very 
small, and its parietes are thick. The 
portion of the cavity corresponding with 
the body is triangular and flattened. Its 
superior angles present the extremely fine 
orifices of the Fallopian tubes. The 
cavity of the neck is slightly dilated be- 
fore opening into the vagina. The W. in- 
creases in size and weight from the mo- 
ment of conception till within a few days 
of labor; as soon as that process occurs, 
it immediately contracts, and in a few days 
recovers its natural size. 

Wombat, (wdm’bdt.) (Zoñl.) A fam. (Phascolomyidz) 
of little Australian bear-like Marsupial quadrupeds, 
which burrow like the badger. 

Wonder, (wiin'dur.) [A. S.) That emotion which is 
excited by something presented to the senses which is 
either sudden, extraordinary, or not well understood. 
The word W. is nearly allied to astonishment, though 
it expresses less, and much less than amazement 
Seven Wonders of the World. See SEVEN. 

Wood, (wood.) [From A.S. *— (Bot.) The hard part 
ofastem. It is the support of all.the deciduous organs 
ef aération, assimilation, and fructification ; the deposit 
ef the secretions peculiar to the individual species ; the 
reservoirs whence the newly formed parts derive their 
sustenance, until they can establish a communication 
with the soil. It consists of woody tissue, and various 
kinds of vessels surrounded by cellular matter. While 

oung it is succulent and brittle, and nearly the same 
k all plants, but it becomes hard as it grows old, by 
the addition of secondary deposits within the woody 
tissue. While young itis called sapwood, or alburnum ; 
when hardened and colored, it is heartwood or duramen. 
It contains a large quantity of nitrogen, which causes 
it to be perishable, bit which may be removed by 
washing; and its azotized matter is believed to be ren- 
dered insoluble by certain preservative agents. The 
concentric circles of the wood determine the age of the 


tree. 

Wood, in Ohio, a N.N.W. co., drained by the Maumee 
River; area, 600 square miles; Capital, Perrysburg.— 
In Teras a N E. co.; area, 775 square miles; Capital, 
Quitman.—In W. Virginia, a N.W.co., adjoining Ohio’ 


broad | 


terior 





imbedded in its folds. — (From Wilson's Anatomiat’s 
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area, 420 square miles; Capital, Parkersburg.—In Wis- 
consin, a central co.; area, 828 square miles; Capital, 
Grand Rapids. 


W. of| Wood’bine. (Bot.) See Cissus, and CAPRIFOLIACES. 


wena et sage: (-brij,) a seaport of England, co. Suf- 
folk. on the Deben, 8 m. E.N.E. of Ipswich. Pop. 7,668. 
Woodbury Type. See PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING. 
Wood’chuck. (Zodl.) See ARCTOMYS. 
Woodcock, (-k6/'.) (Zodl.) See SCOLOPACIDÆ. 
Wood'-Engraving, (én-grdv’ing.) (ine Arts.) See 


XYLOGRAPHY. 
Wood’-nymph, (mimf.) (Myth. See Dryapns. 
See Picipz. 


(Zotl.) See ZYGÆNIDÆ. 

Woodpecker. (Zoi. 

Wood-pigeenm. (Zot!.) The Ring-dove, Columba pa- 
lum bus. 

Wood Pulp. Formerly all paper was made from 
rags, at a high cost. Now wood is the principal sub- - 
stance used, poplar, sycamore, pine, spruce, hemlock, 
and bass being the chief woods employed; also straw, 
old rope, and some kinds of grass, etc., are used The 
sticks are ground while wet, the pulp soaked, drawn 
on cloth-covered rollers, and pressed into paper. 

Wood-spirit, (-spir’it,) or Woop-NaPaTHa. (Chem.) 
See METHYL. 

Woodson, (wiid’siin,) in Kansas, a §8.E.co.; area, 720 
sq. m.; C. Neosho Falls. 

Woodstock, (-stõk,) in —— a small town of 
Oxfordshire, $ m. from Oxford. Near this place was a 
castle of the early English’ kings. — In W., a 
town, C. of Oxford co., 98 m.8.W. of Toronto. Pop. 
3,982.— In Vermont, a town, C.of Windsor co.,55 m. 
8.E. of Montpelier. Pop. 2,916. 

Wood’-wasp. (Zotl.) See CRABRONIDÆ. 

Woof, (woof.) [From A.8. weft.] (Manuf) Among 

-4 9 





Fig. 691. 
THE UTERUS AND ITS APPENDAGES VIEWED ON THEIR ANTERIOR ASPECT. 
1, the body of the uterus; 2, its fundus; 3, its cervix; 4, the oa uteri ; 5, the v 
laid open ; 6, the broad ligaments of the uterus on left side; 7, a convexity of the 


gament comes by the ovary ; 8, 8, the round ligaments ; 9, 9, the Fallopian 
tubes; 10, 10, their fimbriated extremities; 11 the right ovary; 12, the utero- 
—— 13, the Fallopio-ovarian ligament in the 


—2* rye Ingato 
t side to show the parts 
ade-Mecum.) 


weavers, the name given to the threads that cross the 


Wool. (wool.) [A. 8. | The fleecy coat of the sheep, 
which in fineness sometimes approaches fur, and is a 
variety of hair (q. v.). Wool, like the hair of horses, 
cattle,and most animals, completes its growth in a year, 
then falls off as hair does, and is succeeded by a fresh 
crop. It differs from hair, however, in the uniformity 
of its growth and the — — of its shedding. Hairs 
are commonly of the same thickness in every part; but 
wool constantly varies in thickness in different parts, 
being generally thicker at the points than at the roots. 
While the wool yet remains in the state it was first shorn 
off the sheep's back, and before being sorted into its 
different kinds, it is called a fleece. The wool of the same 
animal differs much on the various pa of the body; 
that on the back and the sides being the best. The t 
difference in the wool of different sheep epon s, in 
general, upon their descent, the crossing of breeds 
climate, food, age, and manner of living. Some of the 
most scientific “ wool-growers ” maintain, that the de- 
gree of softness (the most valuable quality in tlie! ek 
pends principally on the nature of the soil on which 
sheep are fed; that sheep pastured on chalky districta, 
or light calcareous soil, usually produce hard wool; 
while the wool of those that are pastured on rich, 
loamy, argillaceous soils, is always distinguished by its 
superior softness. Wool in the state in which it is 
taken from the sheep is always mixed with much dirt 
and foulness of different kinds; and, in particular, is 
imbued with a peculiar potash soap, secreted in lar, 
quantity by the animal. These impurities are got rid 


The membrane is removed on the 
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of by washing, fulling, and — by which the wool 
is rendered remarkably white, soft, clean, light. and 
springy under the hand. When boiled in water for sev- 


eral hours, in a common vessel, wool is not in any way | Wor’cester, in Maryland, 


altered in weight and texture, nor does the water ac- 
uire any sensible impregnation. The filaments of the 
diner wool vary from the one-thousandth to the one- 
fifteen hundredth of an inch in thickness; each fila- 
ment of wool consists of a series of serrated rings. — 
Manuf. of Wool. There are two sorts of wool which 
afford the basis of different fabrics, the long woul, in 
which the fibres are rendered parallel by the process of 
combing; and the short wool, prepared by carding, like 
cotton, which is used in different degrees of fineness, 
for broadcloths, flannels, &c. The wool of which good 
broadcloth is made should be not only shorter, but, 
generally speaking, finer and softer than the worsted 
wools, in order to fit them for the fujling process. When 
the wool is dyed, the cloth is said to be wool-dyed ; but 
when the cloth itself is dyed, it is said to be piece-dyed. 
In cloths made of short wool, the web, when taken from 
the loom, is loose and open, and requires to be submit- 
ted to the operation of fulling, by which the fibres are 
made to felt, and combine more closely. By this process 
the cloth is reduced in its dimensions, and the beauty 
and stability of the texture are greatly improved. The 
pap or downy surface of broadcloths is raised by a pro- 
eees which, while it improves the beauty, tends some- 
what to diminish the strength of the texture. It is 
roduced by carding the cloth with heads of teasel 
Dipsacus fullonum), a plant cultivated for the purpose. 
his operation extricates a part of the fibres, and lays 
them in a parallel direction. The nap, composed of 
these fibres, is then cut off to an even surface, by the 
rocess of shearing. This is performed in various ways; 
t, in one of the most common methods, a large spiral 
blade revolves rapidly in contact with another blade, 
while the cloth is stretched over a bed, or support, just 
near enough for the projecting filaments to be cut off 
at a uniform length, while the main texture remains 
uninjured. Pressing finishes the cloth, and gives ita 

‘ smooth level surface. The piece is folded backwards 
and forwards in yard-lengths, so as to form a thick 

kage on the board of a screw or hydraulic press. 
Einen every fold sheets of glazed paper arə placed, to 
revent the contiguous surfaces of cloth from coming 
nto contact; and with the assistance of hot iron plates, 
carefully arranged, and severe compression, the cloth 
receives a smooth and glossy appearance. 

Wool, Joux Ex1tis,an American general, B. at New- 
burgh, N. Y., in 1789. He served in the war of 1812, 
became brigadier-general in 1841, served with distinc- 
tion on the field of Buena Vista in 1847, and took com- 
mand of the dept. of Virginia in 1861. He became a 
major-general in the regular army in 1862, and D. in 
1869 


Woollen, (wool/lin.) ( Manuf.) Cloth woven out of wool. 
Wool’-sack, (-edk.) (Eng. Pol.) The distinctive ap- 
‘pellation given to the seat occupied by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England in the House of Lords:— it is so 
named on account of its being a large square bag of 
wool, covered with crimson cloth, and without arms or 


back. 

Woolwich, (wool’f,) a manuf. town, and strongly for- 
tified dockyard and naval arsenal of England, co. Kent, 
8 m. S.E. of London. The park of artillery here covers 
an area of more than 100 acres, and at the govt. build- 
ings are fabricated all kinds of munitions of ordnance. 
It ia the seat of the Royal Military School and the head- 
quarters of the Royal Artillery, Engineers, and Sap- 
pers and Miners. Fup. 35,548. 

Woonsocket, (1coon-sc}/it,) in Rhode Island, a manuf. 
town of Providence co., 16 m. N.W. of the city of Provi- 
dence. 

Wootz, (woots.) (Metall.) A finely damasked hard cast 
steel, which is obtained from India. Faraday found 
aluminium in a sample which he analyzed, and referred 
its peculiar properties to the presence of this metal; 
but other chemists have failed in finding aluminium in 
wootz. 

Worcester, EDWARD Somerset, MARQUIS OF, (woos'tdr, ) 
one of the earHest claimants to the invention of the 
steam-engine, was B. at Raglan Castle, Eng.,in 1601. 
He was a devoted adherent of Charles I. during the 
Civil War, and after the Restoration occupied himself 
in mechanical pursuits, sacrificing the greater part of 
a princely fortune in the pursuit of science. D. 1667. 

Worcester, Joszera Emerson, an American lexicog- 
rapher, B. at Bedford, N. H., in 1784, graduated at Yale 
Coll. in 1811. D. 1865. His Universal and Orttical Dic- 
tiered of the English Language is a standard work of its 

nd. 

Worcester, a manuf. city of England, C. of a co. of 
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same name, on the Severn, 25 m. 8.W. of Birmingham 
Its cathedral is a magnificent pile, built in 1218. Pop. 


33,221. 

a 8.E. co., washed by the 

Atlantic Ocean; area, 700 square miles; Capital, Snow 

Hill.—In Massachusetts. a central co.; area, 1,500 square 

miles. —A fine and flourishing city, O. 

of last-named co., 638 m. E.N.E. of Springfield. Ite 
manufs. are extensive, and it is the seat of the Jesuits’ 
College of Holy Croes. 

Wordsworth, WLAN, (wirdswurth,) an English 
oet, B. at Cockermouth, 1770, received his education at 
ambridge, and s. Southey as poet-laureate in 1843. D. 

1850. Wis regarded as the head of the so-called “ Lake 
School ” of English poets, and his influence over modern 
literature has been great. Excursion, a didactic 
poem of great beauty and power, is held to be his mas- 
terpiece. 

Work, (wiirk.) [A. 8. worc.] (Mech.) A force is said to 
do work when it moves the y to which it is applied, 
and the work is measured by the product of the resist- 
ance overcome into the space through which it is over- 
come. The amount of work done in raising a weight 
does not depend only on the weight, but also on the 
space through which it is lifted. When work is done 
by means of a machine, the work done at the one ex- 
tremity is exactly equal to that applied at the other, 
petai resistances, such as friction, being neglected. 

hus, if we consider a lever with arms 4 ft. and 1 foot 
respectively, we find that a power of 1 tb. will support 
a weight of 4 s., but if the he yi be raised 1 foot, the 
power must descend through 4 feet, so that the work 
done at the two extremities of the lever is the same. If 
a force always acts in a direction perpendicular to the 
direction of motion, it does no work ; thus the pressure 
of the horizontal plane on which a stone is rolling, the 
tension of a cord to which a pendulum-bob is a 
the attraction of the sun on a body describing a circle 
about the sun as centre, are all examples of forces 
which do no work. See MACHINE. 

Workhouse, —— The name given in Eng- 
land to municipal institutions in which paupers are 
supported and maintained. 

Workington, (wiirk’ing-tun,) a seaport of to 
co. Cumberland, on the Irish Sea,7 m. N.N.E. of te- 
haven. op. 13,789. 

Worksop, (wiirk’sép,) a manuf. town of England, co., 
and 25 m. N. of Nottingham. . 10,459. 

Worm, (wiirm.) [A.8.] (Zovl.) Beo ANNULOSs.— ( Chem. 
A spiral pipe, almost always of metal, placed ina tub 
water, through which the vapor passes in distillation, 
and in which it is cooled and condensed. — (Gun.) A 
spiral instrument of the double corkscrew kind, at- 
tached to the end of a staff, and used for withdrawing 
the cartridge or wad of the charge of a gun-barrel. 

Worm-grass. (Bot.) See BPIGELIA. 

Worms, (virmz,) ananc. city of Central Germany, grand- 
duchy of Hesse, on the Rhine, 25 m. 8.E. of Ments. Of 
the many diets which were held at this place, the most 
notable was that of 1521, at which Luther defended his 
position as a reformer before Charles V. Pop. 10,672. 

Worm-snake. (Zotl.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Worm’ -wheel, (-hwél.) (Mach.) A toothed wheel 
adapted to receive the spiral parts of a screw. 

Worm’ wood. (Bot.) See ARTEMISIA. 

Woronsoff, or Woronzow, (vér-dnt-sdf’,) the sur- 
name of a noble Russian family, many of whose mem- 
bers have been eminent statesmen and diplomatists; 
particularly MICHAEL SEMENOVITCH, PRINCE W., B. af 
Moscow in 1782. After serving in the war with Turkey, 
and against Napoleon I., 1812-15, he beceme viceroy of 
the govt. of the Caucasus, in 1844, and was the com 
queror of the heroic Schamy] (g. v.). D. 1856. 

Worsted, (wirztéd.) [From Worsted, a town of co. Non 
folk, England, formerly noted for its woollen manufs. 
(Manuf.) A kind of thread or yarn spun fram com 
wool, and which, in the spinning, is twisted harder thar 
is usual. It is chiefly used either to be knit or woven 
into stockings, caps, comforters, and the like. 

Wort, (wirt.) [From A. 8. wyrt.| Among brewers, the 
sweet infusion of malt or grain in a state of fermenta- 
tion. 

Worth, WILLIAM JENKINS, (wirth,) an American gen 
eral, B. in Columbia co., N. Y., in 1794. After serving 
in the war of 1812, and in the Floridan campaigns of 
1841-2, he became brigadier - general, and was made 
major-general in requital of his distinguished services 
during the war with Mexico, 1846-7. D. 1849. 

Worth, in Georgia, a 8.W. co.; area, 700 sq. m.; C. Ise 
pella—In Jowa, a N. co., adjoining Minnesota; area, 
430 square miles; Capital, Bristol—In Missouri, a 
— co.; area. 205 square miles. Capital, Grant 

ty. 
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Worthing, (wiirth'ing,) a fashionable seaside resort of 
England, co. Sussex, on the English Channel, 11 m. W. 
of Brightoni Pop. 10,854. 

Woulfe's Apparatus. rw the inventor jite h 
an English chemist, D. 1806.) (Chem.) A very usefu 
apparatus, consisting essentially of one or more bottles 
each having two or three necks (Fig. 692); and is use 
for impregnating water and other fluids with vapors 
and es. When the apparatus is employed, a retort 
or other vessel, for heating the materials, is connected 
by means of a bent tube with one of Woulfe’s bottles. 
If more than one of these bottles are required, they are 
ranged side by side, and are connected with each other 





Fig. 692. — WOULFE’S APPARATUS. 


by tubes, each of which proceeds from the upper part 
of one bottle to the bottom of the liquid in the next, the 
centre neck of each bottle, if it have three necks, being 
closed either with a solid cork, and if necessary luted, 
or with a cork in which is inserted a safety-tube, that 

asses down through it, and dips in the liquid at the 

ottom. This tube allows the elastic fluid, if generated 
in too large quantity, to escape into the atmosphere; 
while,in ordinary circumstances, as it dips into a liquid, 
they are unable to pass off. Every part of the appara- 
tus is air-tight, except the extremity farthest from the 
retort, so that every particle of vapor or gas has to trav- 
erse the whole series of vessels, and to pass through 
the liquid in every one of the bottles, before it escapes 
into the air; and thus, if at all condensable by the 
liquid used, can hardly escape condensation. 

Wound, (woond.) [From A. S. wund.]} — A 80- 
lution of continuity in the soft parts, produced by some 
mechanical agent. Wounds present innumerable dif- 
ferences, as regards their situation; the parts inter- 
ested; the nature of the instrument or agent by which 
they are produced; their more or less simple or com- 
plex character, duration, &c. A wound is called incised, 
when made by a cutting instrument; punctured, when 
made by a pointed instrument; lacerated, when the 
parts are lacerated or torn by the wounded body; poi- 
soned, when some virulent or venomous substance has 
been introduced; and contused, when produced by a 
blunt body. 

Wourali Poison, (00-ra'le.) or OURALI. An arrow- 
poison prepared by the South American Indians from 
Strychnos tonifera. 

Wouvermans, PHILIP, (wow'ver-mahn,) a distin- 
guished Dutch painter of hunting-scenes, &c., B. at 
Haarlem, 1620; D. 1668. 

Wrangel, Kari Gustar, Count von, (vrahng’g’l,) a 
distinguished Swedish general, B. 1613. He decided the 
victory of Lutzen after the fall of the great Guetavus 
Adolphus, and subsequently commanded in chief the 
Swedish forces, gaining great successes over the Ger- 
mans, and, later, over the Danes and their Dutch allies. 
— he became grand marshal of Sweden, and D, in 

Wrasse, (rds.) (Zoöl.) The popular name of some 
European fishes be- 
longing to the gen. 
Labrus, fam. Labri- 
dæ. They are distin- 
guished (Fig. 693) 
by an elongated 
body, covered with 
large thin scales; a 
single dorsal fin, ex- 
tending nearly the 
whole length of the Fig. 693.—wrassz,{Labrus tinca.) 
back, part of the 
rays spinous, the others flexible; behind the point of 
each spinous ray a short membranous filament; lips 
large and fleshy; teeth conspicuous, conical, sharp; 
cheek and operculum covered with scales. The flesh is 
soft, and they are not in much estimation as food. 

Wreck, (rék.) [From Belg. wracke.] (Navig. and Mar. 
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Law.) The destruction of a ship by being driven ashore, 
Also, a vessel found floating at sea, in a deserted and 
unmanageable condition. But in order to constitute a 
legal wreck, the goods must come to land. In former 
times the most inhospitable and barbarous conduct was 
exercised against all who had the misfortune to suffer 
from the perils of the sea; but as commerce and navi- 
gation were extended, the law was made to afford the 
adventurous mariner protection. Wrecks by the com- 
mon law belong to the government, but if claimed by 
the true owner within a year and a day, the goods, or 
their ——— must be restored to him. 

Wrecker, (rékiir.) (Mar. Law.) A vessel employed 
in salvage services of life and property in cases of 
wrecked vessels. Also, one who plunders the wrecks 
of ships; or, conversely, assists in saving property 
therefrom, upon payment of a certain sum for salvage. 

Wren, (rén.) [From A. S. wrenna.] (Zodl.) See TUR- 
DIDZ. 

Wren, SIR CHRISTOPHER, an eminent English architect, 
B. in Wilts, 1632; p. 1723. His masterpiece is St. Paul’s 
er London, begun in 1675, and completed in 

Wrestling, (rés’'ing.) [From A. S. wrestan, to dis- 
tort.] (Sports.) A kind of combat or engagement be- 
tween two persons unarmed, body to body, to prove 
their strength and dexterity, and try which can throw 
his opponent on the ground. Wrestling is an exercise 
of very great antiquity and fame. It was in use in the 
heroic age; and had considerable rewards and honors 
assigned to it at the Olympic games, 

Wrexham, (réks’dm,) a manuf. town of England, in 
N. Wales, co. Denbigh, 11 m. 8. of Chester. Pop. 20,643. 

Wright, (rit,) in Jowa, a N. co.; area, 576 sq. miles; C. 
Goldfield.—In Minnesota, a central county; area, 700 
square miles; Capital, Monticello—In Missouri, a 
southern county; area, 725 square miles; Capital, 
Hartville. 

Wrist, (rist.) [A.S. wyrst.] (Anat.) See CARPUS. 

Wrist-drop. (Med.) Paralysis of the muscles of the 
forearm, induced by the poison of lead. 

Writ, (rit.) [From A. 8. writan, to write.) (Law.) A gen- 
eral term used to denote a formal document proceeding 
in the name of the chief of the State, or the name of a 
judge or other officer of the law. Such is a writ of sum- 
mons commencing an action at law. In nearly all 
actions and proceedings, writs of various kinds are 
issued, which are named from the nature of the particu- 
lar act to be done. i 

Writing, (ritinq.) [Same deriv.) The act or art of 
forming letters and characters on paper, wood, stone, 
&c., for the purpose of recording the ideas which the 
characters and words express, or ofcommunicating them 
to others by visible signs. Without its aid the experi- 
ence of each generation would have been almost en- 
tirely lost to succeeding ages, and only a faint glimmer 
of truth could have been discerned through the mists of 
tradition. The most ancient remains of writing, which 
have been transmitted to us, are upon hard substances, 
such as stones and metals, which were used for edicts 
and matters of public notoriety. Thus we read that thè 
decalogue was written on two tables of stone; but this 
practice was not peculiar to the Jews, for it was used by 
most of the Eastern nations as well as by the Greeks and 
Romans. The laws penal, civil, and ceremonial, among 
the Greeks, were graven on tables of brass, called kurbeis. 
The Chinese, before the invention of paper, wrote or 
engraved with an iron tool, or style, upon thin boards 
or on bamboo. Pliny says, that table-books of wood 
were in use before the time of Homer; afterwards 
these were usually waxed over, and written upon with 
astyle; the writing was then easily effaced, and by 
smoothing the wax, new matter might be substituted 
in the place of what was written before. The bark of 
trees was also used for writing by the ancients, and is 
so still in several parts of Asia. The same may be said 
of the leaves of trees. But the Greeks and Romans 
continued the use of waxed table-books long after the 
use of papyrus, leaves, and skins became common, be- 
cause they were so convenient for correcting extempo- 
rary compositions. See PAPER, PAPYRUS, &c. 

Wryneck, (ri/nck.) (Zotl.) The Funz torquilla, a 
small European bird, belonging to the Pictde or Wood- 
pecker family. : 

Wuadwan, (wood’wahn,) a town of Hindostan, p. Guje- 
rat, Brit. pres. of Bombay, in N. Lat. 22° 39’, E. Lon, 
71° 38’. Pop. 33,000. 

Wiirtemberg, (wirt'em-bairg,) a kingdom of S. Ger- 
many, extending bet. N. Lat. 47° 30’-49° 35’, and E. Lon. 
8° 15’-10° 30’, and b. W. and N. by Baden, E. by Bavaria, 
and S. by the Lake of Constance. Area, 7,675 oF 8q. 
m. The chief mountain system of W. is that of the 
Schwarzwald, or Black Forest, attaining a mean eleva- 
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tion of 3,500 ft. above the sea, and its ramifications al- 
ternate with richly wooded valleys and fertile plains. 
Forest, grain, and pasture jands are about equally dif- 
fused over the kingdom, and with vine-covered hills, 
constitute a picturesque coup dail of natural scenery. 
The pp. rivers are the Danube and Neckar, with their 
affluents. W. possesses considerable manufs. of textile 
fabrics, carpets, porcelain, leather, tobacco, iron and 
steel wares, and cabinet-work. Beer, brandy, and oil 
are also extensively manufactured. W. is divided into 
4 circles: those of the Neckar, the Schwarzwald. Juxt, 
and the Danube. Ita principal cities and towns are 
Stuttgart (the cap.), Ulm, Heilbronn, and Esslingen. 
Evangelical Lutheranism is the religious persuasion of 
the greater part of the inhab.; education is compulsory, 
and its higher branches are taught at the university of 
Tübingen. The govt. is hereditarily monarchical in 
form; and its military strength, constituting the 13th 
Corps of the German army, numbers on a peace-fvoting 
14,150 men, with a war establishment of 34,953. The 
railroads of W. are under govt. control, and have a total 
of 378 m. of track. In the 4th cent. the Alemanni made 
themselves masters of this country, and held it till 
406, when it came under the Frankish rule of Clovis I. 
It became a duchy of the empire in 1494; was raised to 
the dignity of an electorate in 1801, and in 180% it became 
amonarchy. In 1866, by a secret treaty entered into 
with Prussia, W. placed herself under the control of the 
latter power in matters of war and federal policy, and 
consequently contributed her quota of troops to the 
German hosts which eucountered France in the cam- 
aign of 1870-1. Pop. 1,778,386. 

drzburg, (virts’boorg,) an anc. and picturesquely 
situated city of S. Germany, kingdom of Bavaria, p. 
Lower Franconia, on the Main, 140 m. N.W. of Munich. 
It possesses a flourishing university, together with ex- 
tensive manufs. Pop. 42,185. 

Wyandot, or Wyandotte, (wi-dn-ddt’,) in Kansas, 
an E. co., adjoining Missouri; area, 170 square miles. 
—A thriving town, C. of above co., on the Missouri 
River, 24 m. S.E. of Leavenworth.—In Ohio, a N.W. 
central co.; area, 400 square miles; Capital, Upper 
Sandusky. 

Wyandots’. (E'hnol.) A branch of the Iroquois fam. 
of N. American Indians, otherwise known as Hurons. 
After being nearly exterminated by the Iroquois, tho 
W. settled in the Lake Superior Country, and, later, in 
Ohio, about the head-waters of the Sandusky River. In 
1855 they finally settled upon a govt. grant of land in 
Kansas. They number some 700. 

Wyandotte, in Kansas, a vill. of Shawnee co.—In 
Michigan, a vill. of Wayne co., on Detroit River, 10 m. 
below the city of Detroit. 

Wycliffe, or Wickliff, Jonn, (wik'lif.) an English 
Reformer, was B. in Yorkshire, in 1324, and became war- 
den of Balliol Coll., Oxford, in 1361. In 1374 he formed 
one of a delegation sent to Rome by Edward III., to 
remonstrate azainst papal abuses, and on his return de- 
nounced Pope Gregory XI. as “ Antichrist.” Prosecuted 
for heresy in 1377, he was protected by John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, and upon being summoned before 
an ecclesiastical synod held under the presidency of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1377, the Londoners es- 
poused his cause, and compelled the synod to disperse. 
He soon afterward openly professed Reformed doctrines, 
which led to his expulsion as a member of Oxford Uni- 
versity. His numerous followers became known as 
Lollards, and W.'s English version of the Scriptures 
from the Latin Vulgate not only sapped the power of 
the Roman Catholic religion in England, but also be- 
came the best early model of English prose composi- 
tion. D. 1384. 

Wye, (wi,) ariver of England, rising in the Plinlim- 
mon Mts., N.Wales, and flowing through §. Wales, emp- 
ties into the estuary of the Severn, near Chepstow. 
The scenery along its banks is of the most exquisite 
character. Length, 130 m. 

Wyoming, (107-0’ming,) a new State of the United 
States, constituted by Act of Congress of July 11th, 
1890. It is embraced bet. N. Lat. 41--45°, and W. Lon. 
979-349, and is b. N. by Montana, E. by Dikota and Ne- 
braska, 8. by Colorado, S.W. by Utah, and W. by Idaho. 
Moen length, 355 m.; breadth, 276 m. Area, 97,883 aq. 
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further N. the Big Horn Mts. predominate as far a» th¢ 
valley of tho Powder River, beyond which, and cxtend- 
ing across the Dakota frontier, are the Black Hiils, com 
stituting the E. foot-hills of the “Rockies.” In the 8. 
part of the Territory are the Medicine Bow and Red 
Buttes mountain-groups, while the centre is occupied 
with the Rattlesnake chain. In W. are found the foun- 
tain-heads of the three great rivers, the Columbia, Colo- 
rado, and Missouri. The 8.E. portion of the Territory 
is drained by the N. Fork of the Platte, numbering 
among its chief feeders the Laramie and Sweetwater 
rivers; N.E. are found the N. and S. forks of the Bi 
Cheyenne; 8.W.Green River and its affluents ; and N.W. 
the Big Horn and Yellowstone arms of the Miseouri. 
In the S., and reaching westward as far as the Wah- 
sutch Mta., extends the great table-land known as the 
Laramie Plains, embracing an area of 30,000 sq. m. un- 
derlain with lignite. This region, though of an ele- 
vated character, is well watered, and has a soil of a 
medium degree of fertility. The Yellowstone Valley, 
so noted for its geysers and other natural phenomena, 
constitutes the subject of a separate article in this work 
(see YELLOWSTONE), The Black Hills, and Medicine 
Bow, and Elk Mts.. are beavily timbered, in common 
with the Green River region, so that a great lumber 
trade is in not far distant prospective. So far as is yet 
known, the soil of W.is not on the whole adapted to 
raising the higher classes of cereals, but the greater 
part of the grass-lands are well suited to cattle-rearing. 
The minerals known to exist within territorial limits 
include, in addition to the lignite or brown coal before 
mentioned, iron, copper, lead, and gypsum. Gold and 
silver are also believed to be plentiful; in fact, gulch- 
mining has been already carried on to some extent. 
Building-stones are found in great variety and abun- 
dance, and the entire Territory is dotted with mineral 
springs — saline, chalybeate, alkaline, and sulphurous. 
Along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, which in- 
tersects the S. frontier of the Territory, large districts 
are rapidly becoming settled. In lst0 W. had 459 
farms, against but 175 in 1870. Of those in 13880, 441 
were occupied by the owners, and 288 of them were 
between 100 and 500 acres in extent. $V. produced but 
small crops of Indian corn or wheat; of oats she pro- 
duced 22,512 bshs. from a total of §22 acres. Some gold 
was mined. W. is at present divided into but 7 counties, 
with a large area as yet but sparsely settled. The 
census returns of 1890 are very meagre, as yet with re- 
gard to her territory, in which the principal places are 
Cheyenne City (the cap.), Benton, Wyoming, Green 
River City, Fort Laramie, &c. The executive power is 
vested in a governor, and the Territory sends one dele- 
gate to the Natiousl Congress. During the year 1870, 
the W Legislature passed an act empowering females to 
sit on juries, to huld public offices and to exercise the 
right of suffrage.— Pop. in 1870, 9,118, of which 8,726 
were whites, 153 colored persons, 143 Chinese and 66 
Indians without the pale of tribal relations. Pop. 
in 1880 20,788, which was divided thus: white 19,436, 
colored 229, native 14,943, fureign 6,845, males 14,151, 
femules, 6,637. Population by the ceusus of 1$99, 63,- 
70), an increase since 188u of 200 per cent. 
Wy’oming, in New Fork, a W.co.; area, 600 sq. m. 

pital, Warsaw.—In Pennsylvania, a N.E. co.; area, 
* square miles; Capital, Tunkhannock.—In West 

trginia, a B. co.; area, 700 square miles; Capital, 
Oceana. 


Wy’oming, (Valley of,) in Pennsylvanta, a pic- 
turesque and fertile region of Luzerne co., traversed 
by the Susquehanna River, and embosomed among 
lofty mountains. During the war of 1778, a battle was 
fought in this valley between a 
British force and a body of 
American settlers. After the 
latter's defeat, the prisoners 
taken were massacred by the 
Indian allies of the enemy, de- 
spite a promise of protection 
made them by the English com- 
mander. 

Wythe, (with,) in Virginia, a 
S.8.W. co.; area, 520 aq. m.; O. 
Wytheville. 





m. Its W. border is occupied by the Wind River range} Wy vern, (wiv'tirn.) ( Her.) An Fig. 694— A WYVERN. 


of the Rocky Mts., culminating in Fremont’s Peak, 
13,750 ft. above sea-level. More to the E. the Snow Mts. 
divide the Yellowstone and Big Horp valleys, while 


imaginary animal, in the form 
of a winged serpent (Fig. 604), often represented as a 
charge in armorial bearings. 
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X Ray. The most prominent and important among 
recent scientific discoveries is that announced early in 
1896 by Professor Röntgen, of Würzburg University, 
Germany, to which he has given the above title. It is 
also known as the Röntgen ray, while to its effect 
the various titles of — radiograph, skia- 
graph, etc., have been given. hotograph does not 
properly apply, since these effects are not photographic 
in the ordinary sense. What Rontgen has discovered 
is, briefly stated, that there exists in nature a kind of 
radiant energy, previously unknown, which yields no 
. light, yet affects fluorescent substances and sensitive 
ge as ordinary light does. And these dark rays 

ve the further interesting property that certain sub- 
‘stances which are transparent to light are opaque to 
them, while many substances which are opaque to 
light are transparent tothem. They Ferm for instance, 
with much ess through wood, flesh, thick paper, 
rubber disks, ete., and to some extent through metals. 
They will, for example, freely through a book of 
-a thousand pages in thickness, while they are stopped 
by a plate of glass or a thin sheet of most metals. 
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cardboard—which is completely opaque to light— 
pores coated with barium platino-cyanide, when 

rought near, lights up with brilliant fluorescence, 
whether the coated side be turned to or from the tube. 
It is evident, therefore, that the dark rays pass through 
the cardboard and through the coated paper, and affect 
the fluorescent coating ; which will yield light when 
two yards away from the tube. To test this fact 
of transparency, however, it is not necessary to use 
fluorescent paper. It is an interesting and import- 
ant fact that photographic dry plates and films are 
sensitive to the X rays, and that a record of the varied 
penetrating power of those rays can be preserved by 
photography. This need not be done in the dark. 
There is no occasion to remove the slide or shutter 
which protects the sensitive plate from the action of 
light, since the X rays make their way readily through 
this shutter and act upon the plate within. An im- 


portant result announced by Professor Röntgen was 
the shadowgra 

broken and welded together again. 
ordinary light no signs of fracture 


ph of a metal plate which had been 
In the strongest 
were shown, but the 





Apparatus for Producing the X Rays. On the right i. an electric induction coil, connected by wire 
with a galvanic battery, and its two poles connected with a glass “ Crookes’ tube ” of spherical shape. Beneath 
this is a sensitized plate in an ordinary plate holder, and on its slide of ebonite a hand, to be photographed by 


the rays proceeding from the tube. 


They pass with some readiness through the flesh of the 
human hand, but are stopped by the bones, ro that, 
when acting on a sensitive plate placed bevond the 
hand, the bones are indicated by dark shadows, the 
flesh by faint shadows, or even by no shadow at all, 80 
—* ma osseous anatomy of the hand is clearly re- 

The method pursued in producing those raya is 
the following: It is well known that the —— 
of electricity from a large induction coil, when sent 
‘through a tube whicn has been largely exhausted of 
air, such as a Crookes’ vacuum tube, produce colored 
rays, which pass in straight lines from the cathode or 
negative pole to the glass of the tube. The light pro- 
duced greenish yellow hue—is most declared where 
the rays strike the glass, which thev seem to render 
phosphorescent. The place of most brilliant phosphor- 
-escence in the walls of the vacuum tube is the seat of 
origin of the X rays, which apparently pass through 
the glass and spread in all directions. If the cathode 
rays are deflected by a magnet, so as to strike the class 
at another point, this becomes a new seat of origin of 
the X rays. 

Their existence and power of penetration may be 
readily shown by the following experiment: If the 
tube be surrounded by a close-fitting shield of black 


X rays showed distinctly the line of junction. Other 
experiments have shown flaws in metal, and these rays 
may in time become of immense economic value in 
the testing of iron work of various kinds; in which 
flaws frequently exist which cannot be discovered ordi- 
narily without great difficulty But what has most 
greatly awakened public interest in this new discovery 
is the possibility of transmitting the X rays h 
parts of the human body, and discovering some of the 
secrets of its internal organization. Fortunately, bone 
is quite opaque to the rays, while flesh is in large 
measure transparent. Asa result, —— can 
be taken of the hand in which all the bones, with their 
articulations, are clearly revealed, while the flesh is 
dimly shown, and in some cases practically disappears. 
A ring on the finger seems to stand unsupported, the 
flesh beneath it vanishing in the shadow-picture. The 
rays have been sent through the thickness of the arm, 
but have not yet proved strong enough to penetrate 
the bady, though this desirable result may yet be ac- 
complished. T —— of — ate — 
importance which the X rays promise 

gery, by revealing the exact — and character of 
maiformation vr fracture in the bones; the presence 
and location of foreign bodies, such as bullets, 
needles, etc., in the flesh ; deposits upon the joints, as 
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in the case of a gouty finger; calcareous concretions jn ) 
the body, and other injurious conditions. Already 
much has been done in this direction. In one case of 
an extra number ot digits two of the bones were dis- 
covered to be joined near their ends, and an extra 
bone, not before known to exist, appeared. A hand 
which had been crushed in a hot mangle, and hea.ed, 
showed a union of all the bones in the palm. In cases 
of fracture, the exact condition of the fractured bones 
‘has been shown, and also evidence of unskilful setting 
of an old fracture, Theexact location of bullets, shot, 
needles. glass, and other foreign bodies, which have 
been long imbedded in the flesh, has been shown, and 
the surgeon guided exactly in the application of the 
knife. Another highly useful application of the X ray 
is in the examination of the so-called “ infernal ma- 
chines,” whose internal arrangement can be perceived 
without the serious risk of opening them. This has 
already been done successfully. 

The first surgical operation with X ray aid was made 
by Dr. Be nn, the eminent German surgeon. Some 
pees ot lead, which had long been imbedded in the 

d of » young man, and probed for without suc- 
cess, were revealed by the X rays, and, their position 
known, were readily removed. Numerous successful 
operations have since been made, through the aid of 
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states that they tend to discharge an electrified body 
on which they impinge, whether the charge be positive 
or negative ; and also that uon-eonductors of electrici 
become conductors when traversed by the X rays. Ha 
thinks that the air is thus made a conductor, and care 
ries away the charge from electrified bodies. Mr. 
Edison has discovered that aluminum electrodes, soft 
at first, become hardened after being in use a short 
time. He thinks it probable that substance leaves the 
aluminum and is projected through the glass, and that 
the hydrogen of the air is similarly projected, while 
the oxygen is absorbed by the aluminum, the vacuunt 
appearing to increase. Nicola Tesla also thinks that 
the effects may be due to a stream of material particles, 
projected through the glass of the cube and driven out- 
ward with great veiocity ; these being stopped bysome 
substances, and passing through others. Professor 
Salvioni, of Perugia, and others, hold similar views. 
The power of transmitting X rays seems to depend on 
degree of density, and they think that particles of 
matter or ether may traverse the porous spaces of 
bodies, and perhaps act te disintegrate their molecules. 
The other theory advanced is that they are rays in 
the ether, differing in some way from the rays of light. 
Röntgen believes them to be longitudinal vibrations, 
those of light being transverse. Others think they may 





Radiograph of Hand Shown in Preceding Cut. 
gunning accident, and searched for in vain by surgeons. They have been removed since 


shadowgraph revelations, and the process promises to , 


become invaluable. The surgical utility of this dis- 
covery is not the only one to be considered. Itis likely 
to prove useful in another direction. Photographs of 
small animals, such as frogs, snakes, lizards, turtles, 
fish, etc., have been made which reveal very pertectly 
the osseous anatomy. Hitherto, when, in a biological 
museum, it hasbeen desired to learn the formation of 
the bony framework of such animals, dissection has 
been necessary, the soft parts being destroyed. This 
result can now be attained without injury to the 
specimen, which can be preserved intact, while reveal- 
ing the hidden secrets of its anatomy. A new method 
of observing the X rays, recently developed, is likely 
to prove of much utility. It consists in observing the 
fluorescent screen on which the rays, after passing | 
through objects, are thrown, by means of a tube of 
opaque material. It is said that shadowgraphs may 
thus be directly seen, throuch the differenti ıl effect on 
the fluorescent paper, and that the movement of ob- 
jects, such as the links of a shaken chain, may be ob- 
served. 

Edison has, by the aid of the highly finores- 
cence, discovered by him, of tungstate of calcium 
crystals, observed through a tube that excludes the 
light, become able to see clearly the interior formation 
of bodies, his method promising to render unneces- 
rary the slower sensitive plate shadowgraph process. 
Various other important facts concerning the X 
rays have been discovered. Prof. J. J. Thompsen 





It contained five buckshot, received in an old 
this picture was taken. 


be transverse vibrations of very high pitch. Some ex. 
periments seem to indicate that under certain condi- 
tions the X rays may be reflected and refracted, but 
this is as yet very doubtful. One result of experiment 
has been to reduce the time of exposure necessary, 
from several hours, as at first, unto a fraction of an 
hour, interesting results having been produced in 
some cases by a few minutes’ exposure. In an experi- 
inent at Toronto it is claimed that a shadowgraph of a 
coin was obtained instantaneously. In other in- 
stances successful surgica! eperations have been based 
on exposures of one to four minutes. Another highly 
interesting fact is that similar effects can be produced 
by sunlight, the electric arc, and ordinary petroleum 
lights. Several persons have conducted successful ex- 
periments in this direction, obtaining good effects with 
a twelve minutes’ exposure to sunlight. They have 
shown that faint pictures may be obtained by a few 
minutes’ exposure, the plates being fully protectet 
from the action of actinic rays. Probably this insidi- 
ous action of the sun is the secret cause of the spoiling 
of manv photographic plates which were fully pro- 
tected from ordinary adverse influences. It is also 
claimed that ravs proceed from the magnet which pro- 
duced similar effects. It is considered probable, how- 
ever, that these results are not due to the X ravs, but 
to an actual penetration of wood and other substances 
by solar and other ravs. Some observers ascribe the 
effect to what they call ‘dark light,” perhaps 

Tays above the range of visible light raye. 
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X, 


X (pron. éks,) a letter of Greek origin, the 24th let- 
g ter of the lish alphabet, and one that, when used 
at the b ning of a word, carries with it the pre- 

cise sound of z, but in the middle and at the end of 
words, it is sounded like ks as in sez, taxation, luxury. 
In French, it is variously pronounced as s, cs, ga, and s. 
In place of z the Italians use ss, as in Alessandro ; while 
the Germans never employ it in the commencement of 
a word, generally substituting for it ks, gs,or chs. It 
begins no word in our language but such as are of Greek 
derivation, and is found in few others besides those 
which are of Latin parentage. As a numeral, X stands 
for 10; when laid horizontally, thus +, for 1,000; and 
with a dash over it, for 10,000. As an abbreviation, 
it stands for Christ, as in Yn, Christian, and Xmas, Christ- 
mas. This letter being interchangeable to some extent 
with j, g,and s, certain proper names (mostly geographi- 
cal), sometimes imitated by X, will be found under the 
above-named letters. 

Xantheine, (zdn-the'in.) [From Gr. xanthos, yellow.] 
(Chem.) The yellow coloring-matter of flowers. 

Xanthippe, (zdn-tip’pe.) The Athenian commander, 
who defeated the Persian fleet at Mycales, in 479 B. C. 

Kanthite, (zdn'thit.) (Min.) A mineral found in small 
grains and crystals of a yellow color at Amity, New 
York State. Its pp. constituents are silicate of lime 


and silicate of alumina, 
[Erom Gr. zanthos, and 


Xanthophyll, (zdn’tho-fil.) 
pinion, a leaf.] (Chem.) The yellow autumnal coloring 
of leaves. 

Xanthorrhiza, (-ri’zah.) rom Gr. zanthos, and 
rhiza, a root.) (Bot.) The Yellow-root, a genus of Ra- 
nun consisting of an undershrub, X. apitfolia, 
inhabiting the Southern States of North America. It 
has clustered stems, stalked pinnate or bipinnate leaves 
with cut leaflets, and small dull purple flowers in axil- 
lary branched racemes. It is so called on account of its 
long roots, rootstock, inner bark wood, and pith being 
of a bright-yellow color. 

Xanthorreea, (-thdr-re’ah.) (From Gr. zanthos, and 
rein, to flow.] (Bot.) The Black-bog or Grass Gum-trees 


of Australia, differing widely in general appearance! Xeres de la Frontera, (hdr’eth da lah 


from the other 
genera of that or- 
der; most of the 
species having 
thick trunks like 
those of palms, 
covered with a 
dense coating 
formed of the per~ 
sistent bases of old 
leaves glued to- 
gether by the yel- 
low or red resin 
with which these 
plants abound, and 
usually burnt and 
blackened outside 
with bush - fires, 
In some, however, 
the trunk is ex- 
tremely short (Fig. 
695). Their leaves Fig. 695. —XANTHORRGA HASTILIS. 
are long wiry and 
grass-like, and are borne in a dense tuft at the top of 
the stem, and hang down gracefully all round it; their 
long flower-stalks rising out of the centre, and some- 
times growing as high as fifteen or twenty feet, bearing 
at the top a dense cylindrical flower-spike, resemblin 
that of the Typha, made up of a mass of scales out o 
which the flowers protrude. 

Aanthoxylacez, (-thdks-e-la’se-e.) [From Gr. 
and xylon, wood.) (Sot.) An order of plants, alliance 





battle of Delium carried him wounded from the field 
He was one of the Grecian mercenaries in the expedi- 
tion of Cyrus, in 401 B. c.; and after the defeat at 
Cunaxa, and the murder of the Greek generals, he con- 
ducted the ever memorable Retreat of the 10,000. 
Although a native of Athens, he fought against her 
under Agesilaus, and at last died at Corinth. His his- . 
tory of the expedition of Cyrus is the best known of 
his works; his Life of Cyrus the Great is principally 
fictitious; and his Memoirs of Socrates are of great 
—— in completing the portraiture of that philosopher 
y Plato. 
Xebec, (ze/bék.) (Naut.) A small three-masted vessel 
employed in the Mediterranean, carrying lateen sails 





Fig. 696. — XEBEC. 
when close-hauled, and of great breadth of beam so as 
to bear a heavy press of sail without danger of cap- 


sizing. 

ta’rah,) 
a town of Spain, in Andalusia, on the Guadalete, 14 m. 
N.W. of Cadiz. It exports great quantities of the ex- 
cellent wine called Sherry (eres). Pop. 38,898. 

Xerxes, (ziirk’seez.) The king of Persia, who in 480 
B. C., With an enormous armament, invaded Greece, 
bridged the Hellespont, cut a ship-canal behind Mount 
Athos, was checked at Thermopylæ by Leonidas and his 
Spartans, burnt Athen which had been deserted ; saw 
his fleet irretrievably defeated by Themistocles at 
Salamis, and returned to Sardis with a handful of per- 
sonal attendants, leaving his army under Mardonius to 
be cut to pieces at Platæa in the following year, and 
the remnants of his navy to be destroyed at Mycale on 
the same day. 

Ximenes de Cisneros, FRANCISCO, CARDINAL, (he- 
ma’neth,) an eminent Spanish statesman, B. at Torre- 
laguna, 1436. After receiving his education at Sala- 
manca and Rome, he became a member of the Francis- 
can order, confessor to Queen Isabella, and Archbishop 
of Toledo, in 1495. Three years afterward he founded 
the University of Alcalá, and in 1502 supervised the 
compilation of the greatest literary enterprise of that 
age, the Polyglot Complutensian Bible. In 1506, after 
the death of Philip, 4. became Regent of Spain as 
guardian of the imbecile queen, Joanna, and in this 
position he aggrandized the power of the crown at the 
expense of the turbulent nobility. In 1507 he received 
the red hat, and in 1509 fitted out at his own cost, and led 
in person, an expedition which took Oran in Africa from 
the Moors. In 1516, & became sole regent of Castile, 
and, after governing the kingdom on the principles of a 
military despotism, this remarkable man D. in 1517. 


Rutales, closely allied to Rutacew. They are trees or| Xi’mo, or SIKoKE, the southernmost of the 8 principal 


shrubs, most abundant in the tropics, but especially in 
tropical America. They are generally characterized by 
pungent and aromatic properties, and have been em- 
ployed medicinally as stimulants. 

Xanthus, (zdn’thiis.) (Anc. Geog.) The capital of an- 
cient Lycia,in the S.W. corner of Asia Minor, 9 m. 
from the sea. It was taken and burnt by Brutus in the 
year 43 B. C. 

Kateva, (hah-te’bah,) or Jattva, a manuf. city of Spain, 
43 m.8.8.W.of Valencia. Pop. 15,272. 

Xenia, (ze’ne-ah,) in Ohio, a town, C. of Greene co., 61 
m. W.8.W. of Columbus. 

Xenocrates, (ze-ndk’rah-teez,) a Greek philosopher, 
who flourished in the 4th century B. o. 

Xenophanes, (ze-ndf’ah-neez,) a Greek philosopher, 
who flourished in the 6th century B. o. See ELEATIC. 

Xenophon, (zén‘o-fon,) a Greek historian and mili- 
tary commander, was a disciple of Socrates, who at the 


islands of JAPAN, q. v. 

Xingu, (zing’goo,) a river of Brazil, having its source in 
S. Lat. 15°, W. Lon. 59°, and, after flowing through the 
provs. Matto Grosso and Pará, empties into the Ama- 
zons, 240 m. W. of the city of Para, after a N. course 
of 1,300 m. 

Xulla Islands, (zool’lah,) (The,) a cluster in the 
Eastern Archipelago, lying 8.E. of the Malacca Passage. 
The chief island, Zulla-Bessey, is abt. 400 m. long. 

Xylography, (zi-lég’rah-fe.) [From Gr. rylographo, I 
write on wood.) (Fine Arts.) The art of cutting designs 
on wood, in such manner as to leave the lines in rdief, 
those parts which appear white in the impression from 
the block being cut away; it is the reverse of the 
method adopted in copper or steel-plate engraving, in 
which the incised lines yield the impression. The his- 
tory of this art is intimately connected with printing ; 
indeed, they may be considered as inseparable, inasmuch 
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as the earliest type letters were cut in wood, and the 
earliest books were those known among bibliographers 
as “block-books,” or books every page of which was 





Fig. 697. — st. CHRISTOPHER. 
One of the first wood-engravings (1423), 
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Canticles, and the Biblia Pauperum, all of which con» 
sist of pictures illustrated by a few lines of inscription, 
cut in one block of quarto size, and printed by friction, 
on dry paper. Fig. 698, copied from the last-named 
book, is curious as showing the general — of 
representing the Creation of Eve, during the 15th cent., 
the same subject frequently occurring previous to 1500, 
It has the appearance of a careful drawing “spoiled: 
inthe engraving.” It was reserved for Albert Dürer to- 
raise the art of wood-engraving to its highest excel- 
lence. There are about 200 subjects engraved on wood, 
which are marked with his initials; some of these be 
may have engraved himself, but the larger portion must 
have been cut by others, though all were designed and 
drawn upon the wood by him, line for line, as engraved. 
The art, as now practised, consists in cutting on pieces: 
of box-wood designs drawn by an artist upon the sur- 
face. These designs, if tinted, are washed with Indiam 
ink; such washes being cut into a series of fine lines, 
expressing such gradation of tint when printed. The 
drawings are generally highly finished with the pencil, 
and in general are entirely drawn in pencil lines, the 
engraver having nothing else to do but to cut the wood 
out of the interstices with a series of tools of different 
widths and sorts. Hence much of modern wood-en- 
graving is simply mechanical, and does not require a 
knowledge of Art; indeed, many wood-engravers have 
no power of drawing at all, and get every line drawn 
on the block for them by a professional “ draughtsmam 
on wood,” of whom there are many. It therefore some- 
times degenerates into the most mechanical arts, de- 
pending almost entirely on the designer. 


Xylole, (zi'/dl,) or XYLENE. (Chem.) A hydrocarbon 


homogeneous with benzol. It is a colorless liquid of a 
faint tarry odor, boiling at 139° C.; sp. gr. 0°86. Form. 
C 


Hyp. 
cat, both letters and pictures, in a solid block of wood. Xylophilla, (zil-o-f il'lah.) [From Gr. zylon, wood, and 
l 


The earliest woodcut, with a date, yet discovered is the 
“ 8t. Christopher,” belonging to Earl Spencer. It bears 
date 1423, (Fig. 697,) and is a rude work, in coarse out- 
line, representing 
the saint carrying 
theSaviour over an 
arm of the sea. This 
rude print has been 
afterwards colored 
by means of asten- 
cil-plate, and was 
intended for pious 
uses, in conformity 
with the popular 
belief in the pro- 
tection afforded by 
the saints image. 
These earl yengrav- 
ings and block- 
books seem to have 
been printed by 
hand, and not by 
the press; for the 
reverse of the lines 
still retain marks 
of friction, by = 
which the ink was — 
transferred to the “WW 
paper, the ink gen- WwW LIL 
erally being very My 7 
e, like a weak | W 
nt of bistre, and WW ; wl a gill 
is believed to have U7 \\\! I) wlw 
been a water-color. 
The most cele- 
trated of the 
“ block-books ” are 
the Apocalypse, the 


Š 
WiFI 





Fig. 698. 
THE CREATION OF EVE (1457). 


Xylopia, (2i-lo'pe-ah.) 


Xyridaceæ, (zir-id-a'se-e.) 


Xyridales, (zi-rid'ah-leez.) 


il- 

phyllon, a leaf.) 
(Bot.) A genus of 
abi QO. Euphor- 
iaceæ, consisting 

of shrubs, without 
leaves, but whose 
branches are flat- 
tened out and leaf- 
like, bearing the 
flowers in tufts in 
the notches of the 
margin. They are 
natives of the W. 
Indies, and receive 
their generic name 
from the singular 
appearance of their 
leaf-like branches, 
as well exemplified 
—— latifolia (Fig. Fig, 609. — XYLOPHILLA LATIFOLIA, 

99). 





[Gr. zylon, and picros, bitter.} 
(Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Anonaceæ. The species are 
trees or shrubs, are indigenous in Brazil and the W. 
Indies, and are noted for the bitterness of their wood, 
and the aromatic properties of their fruit and seeds. 
oe Bitter-wood of the W. Indies is the timber of M 
qglaora, 
(Bot.) An O. of tropical 
plants, all. Ayridales, consisting of rush-like or sedge- 
like herbs, with fibrous roots, and long narrow radical 
leaves, the yellow flowers in heads enclosed in imbri- 
cated scales, at the top of leafless scapes. 

Ue) An all. of plants, 
class Endogens, characterized by hypogynous, bisexual, 
tripetaloid endogens, with copious albumen. 


X yster, (cis‘tiir.) [Gr.] (Surg.) An instrument used fot 


scraping bones. 


X, 


Y (on) the 25th letter of the English alphabet, derives 
g from the Greek r,and in the beginning of a word is 

looked upon as a consonant, while in every other 
position it has the effect of a vowel. In the middle and 
at the end of words, y is precisely the same as i; being 
sounded as i long, when accented, as in why, rely ; and 
as i short, when unaccented, as in syllable, unity, &c. 
Asa numeral it stands for 150, and with a dash over 
it, for 150,000. F was not introduced into the Latin 
alphabet till a late period; and was then confined 
to words borrowed from the Greek, in which the Greek 





t had been prenoniy represented by the same letter im 
lieu of y.— Certain proper names interchange with this- 
letter as regards the initial, the latter sometimes being 
indifferently J, J, or Y.—Y-suart. (Mach.) In steam- 
engines, the name of the shaft which sets the valve in 
motion: — sọ called because formerly the lever used 
for working the regulator in atmospheric engines was 
of a forked shape, after the manner of the letter F. 


Yacht, (yòt.) [Ger. jacht.) (Naut.) A one-decked 
sailing-vessel, worked by or steam, and fitted up as 
a private pleasure-boat for cruising excursions. They 
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are of various classes, sizes, and rigs, the more usual 
kinds being yawls, cutters, and schooners. 

Yadkin, (yda’kin,) in N. Carolina, a N.W. co.. drained 
by a river of same name; area, 310 square miles; Cap- 
ital, Wilson. 

YSger, or Jdger, (yah’g’r.) [Ger., a hunter.} ( Mil.) 
In the Gerinan and Austrian armies, a light-infantry 
soldier employed as a sharpshooter or skirmisher, cor- 
responding with the English rifleman. 

Yaguarandi, (yah-gwaw-riin'de.) (Zotl.) A South 
American carnivorous animal of the gen. Felis. It is 
larger than the common cat, with a much larger body, 
and the prevailing color a grizzled brownish-gray. 

Wak, (yahk.) (Zodl.) See Bos. 

Yakoutsk, (yah-kootk’,) or YAKUTSK, a trading-town 
of the Russian empire, in Siberia, C. of a p. of same 
name, in N. Lat. 62° 2’, E. Lon. 130° 8’. Pop. 5,000. 

Yalabusha, (yah-lah-bish’ah,) in Mississippi, a N. cen- 
tral co., drained by a river of same name; area, 940 aq. 
m.; C. Coffeeville. 

Yale College, (yãl,) one of the principal of American 
educational institutions, seated at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, was first established at Saybrook as the collegiate 
echool of the colony, under the trusteeship of ten of the 
—— clergy, who each contributed a gift of books. 

n 1716 it was removed to its present location, and 

named after Governor Yale, who, along with the cele- 
brated Bishop Berkeley (q. v.), was one of its carliest 
patrons. Its executive consists of the governor of the 
State for the time being, six senators, its president, and 
ten ministers. The college has 4 faculties: — the Medi- 
cal, founded in 1813; the Legul and Theological, in 1822; 
and the Scientific, in 1846. The library contains over 
100,000 vols., and there is a geological and minerologicat 
cabinet of over 30,000 specimens, besides which the col- 
lege possesses the historical pictures and portraits 
painted by Trumbull (q. v.). It has a staff of 100 pro- 
fessors aud instructors, an average of 1,000 students, 
and has turned out over 15,000 gradnates. 

Yam, (ydm.) ( Bot.) The popular name of Dioscorea, tho 
typical gen. of the O. Dioscoreacer, class Dictyogens, dis- 
tinguished by an inferior ovary and membranous winged 
fruit. The species are mostly tropical, natives of the East 
and West Indies, &c. They have tuberous roots and her- 
baceous twining stems. The great fleshy roots of some 
of them are very much used as an article of food, in 
the same way that potatoes are in more temperate cli- 
mates. They contain much starch, and generally become 
somewhat mealy and ploasant to the taste when boiled. 

Yamaska, (ya-mds‘kah,) in Canada, a central county, 
b.N.W. by Lake St. Peter; area, 283 aq. m.; capital, 
Yamaska, 

Yam Hill, (ydm-,) in Oregon, a N.W. co.; area, 750 sq. 
m.; C. Lafayette. 

Yancey, (ydn’e,) in N. Carolina, a W. co. adjoining 
Tennessee; area, 280 sq. m.; C. Barnesville. 

Yang-tse-Kiang, (yahng-se-ke-ahng',) a great river 
of the Chinese empire, formed by the confluence of the 
Kin-cha-kiang and Ya-long-kiang, and emptying into 
the Yellow Sea, by a delta of 4 mouths, in N. Lat. 32°, 
E. Lon. 121°, after a devious W. flow of 2,500 m. 

Yanina, or Janina, (yah-ne/nah,) a city of European 
Turkey, C. of Albania, on a lake of same name, 4) m. 
W. of Larissa. It is the seat of a pashalic, and carries 
on an extensive trade between tho Ionian Islands and 
the interior. YF. was the cap. of the celebrated Ali 
Pasha (q. v.), under whose rule it was a place of consid- 
erable political importauce. Pop. 15,000. 

Yankee, (yahngk’e.) A popular cant name applied in its 
original sense to a native or inhab. of New England, 
but commonly used by foreigners in application to any 
inhabitant of the N. States of the Amer. Union, in the 
same way that John Bull denotes an Englishman. Va- 
rious etymological sources have been assigned to the 
derivation of the term, which, however, is most gen- 
erally believed to have originated in a corrupt pronun- 
ciation of the word English by the native Indians of 
America, who called the early settlers from Great Brit- 
ain Vengeese. 

Yankton, (ydngk/tun,) in Dakota Ter., a co. drained 
by the Mississippi; C. Yankton. 

Fegui, (ydh'ke,) a river of Mexico, rising N.of N. Lat. 

, in the p. Sonora, and falling into the Mexican gulf, 
25 m. S.E. of Guaymas, after a 828. flow of 400 m. 

Yard, (yahrd.) [From A.X ward.) (Camb.) The Eng- 
lish standard measure of iinear dimension, containing 
3 feet and each foot 12 inches. —(Naut.) A long, taper- 
ing spar fitted crosswise upon a ship’s mast, and ee- 
eured to it by slings in the centre. They serve to ex- 
tend the sails — hoisting or lowering them as occasion 
serves — and take various names from the respective 
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Yarkand, 'yahrk'dnd,) a city of Central Asta, O. of 
Bokhara, Chinese Turkestan, on a river of same nam 

. in N. Lat. 88° 20’, E. Lon. 76° 7’ 43”. It is the seat o 
a Chinese governor, and the mart of a considerable 
commerce with the interior of the continent. Pop. 
150,000. 

Yarmouth, (Great,) (yahr’mith,) a flourishing bor. 
ough and seaport, and popular watering-place, on the 
E. coast of England, co. Norfolk, 18 m. E. of Norwich. 
It is the chief seat of the herring-fishery of the king- 
dom. Pop. 41,792. 

— — a seaport of Nova Scotia, 130 m. 8.W. of 

alifax. 

Yarn, (yahrn.) [From A.S. yearn.) ( Manuf.) A term 
properly applied to woollen thread; it is, however, ex- 
tended to cotton and linen, and constitutes, in fact, a 
general appellation for thread of any kind.— Among 
ropemakers, one of the hempen threads of which a rope 
is composed. 

Yarriba, (ychr-redah,) or Yoru’ba, a little known 
country of Central Africa, in Upper Guinea, b. N. by 
the Soudan, S. by Benin, and W. by Dahomey. The 
Niger flows through it, and it lies in N. Lat. 9°, and bet. 
E. Lon. 3°-6°. 

Yarrow, (ydr’ro.) (Bot.) See ACHILLEA. 

Yataghan, (yaht/ah-gahn.) (Mil.) A Turkish dirk or 
short sword, carried in the waist-belt. 

Yates, (ydtz,) in New York, a W. central co., b. E. by 
Seneca Lake; area, 820 square miles; Capital, Penn 


Yan. 
Yavapai, (ydv’ah-pa,) in Arisona Ter., a N.E. co.; O. 
Prescott. 


Yaw, (yau.) (Navig.) A temporary deviation made by 
a ship from her true course. 

Yawli, (yaul.) (Naut.) A ship's four- or six-oared boat; 
also, a small sloop-rigged yacht. 

Yawning, — [From A. S. geonian.] Phuciol.) 
F. consists of a deep inspiration, with considerable sepa- 
ration of the jaws, executed slowly ard in an involun- 
tary manner, and followed by a prolonged and more or 
less sonorous expiration. This respiratory movement 
is preceded by a feeling of oppression in the epigastrio 
region, and in the muscles of respiration and mastica- 
tion. F. has been conceived to be owing to torpor in 
the pulmonary circulation; the causes producing it be- 
ing commonly ennui, fatigue, sleepiness, monotonous 
sounds, hunger, sympathy, &c. Y. often precedes the 
invasion of certain intermittents, attacks of hysteria, 
&c., and it may, by its frequency and obstinacy, become 
a true disease. 

Yazoo, (yah-zoo’,.) in Mississippi, a river formed by the 
union of the Yallabusha and Tallahatchie in Carroll co., 
and emptying into the Mississippi, 12 m. N. of Vicks- 
burg, atter a navigable flow of 290 m. 8S.W.— A W.cen- 
tral co., drained by the above river; area, 760 sq. m.; C. 
Yazoo City. 

Yazoo’ City, in Mississippi, a town. C. of Yazoo co., 50 
m. N.N.W. of Jackson. 

Year, (yér.) [A.8.] (Chron.) The period occupied by 
the earth in completing one circuit of her orbit. As 
regulated by the sun, it is called solar, and as regulated 
by the moon, lunar. The solar year is the interval of 
time in which the sun finishes his apparent course 
through the zodiac, and contains 366 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, and 49:6 seconds. The lunar year is a period 
of 12 lunar months, or 354 days. It is still used by 
Jews and Mohammedans. See CALENDAR, CHRONOLOGY, 
CYCLE, ÆRA, &c. 

Yearling, (vér'ling.) (Farm Economy.) A horse or 
other beast entering upon its second year. 

Yeast, (yést.) [From A. S. gest.] (Chem.) The barm 
or froth which rises during the vinous fermentation of 
vegetable juices. It is a flocculent viscid matter, in- 
soluble in water and alcohol; from its appearance un- 
der the microscope, it is now believed to consist of a 
fungoid growth. It putrefies in a warm atmosphere, 
and excites fermentation in saccharine and mucilagin- 
ous liquids. It is also used in the making of bread, its 
property being to raise the dough, and by that means 
render it light and more wholesome. ; 

Yeddo, or Jeddo, (yéd'do,) [Jap., the “ Water-gate,’ ] 
the metropolis of the Japanese empire, and residence 
of the Mikado, lies on the S.E. coast of the island of 
Niphon, on the Okawa River, at the N.W. extremity of 
the Bay of Yea ‘cv; N. Lat. 35° 40’, E. Lon. 139° 40’. It 
occupies an area of abt. 120 sq. m., and is a handsomely 
built place, seated in s fertile and picturesque valley, 
and presenting among its most prominent features the 

alaces of the Mikado, and the daimios (or nobility) 
its port is YOKOHAMA, g. v. It is now known as Toxio. 
Pop, 1881, 823,557. 


‘masts they belong to, and the positions they fill upon | Yell, in Ark.,a W. cent. co.; area, 9/08q. m.; C. Danville. 


such masta. 


Yellow, (ycl’lo.) (From A. 8. yealewe.] (Chromatics aud 
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Paint.) One of the seven, or rather three, primary colors. 
It contains the smallest amount of chemical rays, and 
is therefore used by photographers, when light, desti- 
tute of chemical action, is required; thus, when a sen- 
sitive plate is to be examined. United with blue it 
yields green ; with red it produces orange. Its type may 
be found in the field buttercup, which is a pure yellow. 
All our yellow pigments are alloyed with blue or red. 
Gamboge is a tolerably pure yellow pigment, but is 
tinged with blue; then comes gold ochre, tinged with 
red, next yellow ochre and Naples yellow. The other 
yellow pigments are chrome yellow, lemon yellow, In- 
dian sallow. gall-stone, Roman ochre, Mars yellow, terra 
di Sienna (raw and burnt), Italian pink, cadmium yel- 
low, &c. All the vegetable yellows are very liable to 
rapid deterioration when exposed to light. 
Wellow-bird. (Zotl.) See GOLDFINOH. 
Wellow-fever, or Brack Vomit. (Med.) A very acute 
and dangerous febrile affection ; so called, because com- 
plicated, in its second stage, with a jaundfced ap- 
rance, accompanied by vomiting of black matter. 
auvages, Cullen, and others regard it as a variety of 
typhus; and Pinel, as a species of gastro-adynamic or 
bilious putrid fever. It occurs, endemically, annually 
within the tropics; but is met with epidemically in the 
temperate regions. Broussais regards the disease as 
gastro-enteritis, exasperated by atmospheric heat; so 
that it runs through its stages with much greater 
rapidity than the gastro-enteritis of our climates. The 
yellow color of the skin, according to him, is owing to 
the inflammation of the small intestine,—and espe- 
cially of the duodenum, — augmenting the secretion of 
the liver, and at the same time preventing its discharge 
into the duodenum. The pathology of this affection, 
as well as its origin, is still unsettled. Its treatment 
must generally be of the most active nature at the 
onset. F. F. is of comparatively recent origin, having 
been first distinctly noticed in the middle of the 17th 
cent. It is endemic on certain parts of. the African 
coast, in the West Indies, and in tropical America, 
making frequent appearances in New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, and other cities of the southern parts of 
the United States. 
Wellow Foxglove. (Bot.) See Dasysroma. 
Yellow-hammer. [From Ger. gold-ammer, bunting. 
(Zoöl.) The Emberiza citrinella (Fig. 700), a species o 
Bunting (q. v.), very common in most parts of Europe. 
It is abt.7 in. in entire length, frequents hedges and low 
trees, and is often to be seen, especially in winter, in the 
vicinity of houses, in flocks, with sparrows, chaffinches, 
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&c. It generally makes its nest on the ground, under 
shelter of a bush or a tuft of grass, forming it of moss, 
roots, and hair. The song of the male is very sweet. He 
is remarkably attentive to his mate, and takes his turn 
in incubation. In Italy, great numbers of yellow-ham- 
mers are caught, and fattened like ortolans for the table. 

Wellow-legs. (Zoùl.) The Gambetta flavipes, a N. 
American bird, fam. Scolopacidx. It is abt. 10 inches in 
entire length; the bill, which is straight and slender, 
being 154 inches. The wings are long and pointed, the 
tail short, the legs long, and the lower half of the 
tibie naked. Small flocks are seen wading in search 
of food, which consists of the fry of fishes, crustaceans, 
worms, &c., sometimes on the margins of lakes, as well 
as on the sea-shore. In winter, the F. migrates to the 
warmer parts of America. In autumn, it is very fat, 
anil is prized for the table. 

Yellow River. See CHINA. 

Yellow-root. (Bot.) See XANTHORRHIZA. 

Yellow Sea, (The,) a great arm of the N. Pacific 
Ocean, situate bet. the Gulf of Pe-che-le and the Eastern į 
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Sea, N. Lat. 320-450, E. Lon. 120°-127°. It separates 
Corea from the N.E. provs. of China, and receives the 
Hoang-Ho and other rivers. 


Yellowstone, (yél'lo-stén,)a river, the broadest tribu- 


tary of the Missouri River, taking its rise in Sublette’s 
Lake, Montana Ter., in N. Lat. 40’, W. Lon. 110°, 
and emptying into the above-named stream in N. Lat. 
48° 5’, W. Lon. 104°, after a N.E. course of 1,000 m., the 
greater part of which is nay le. 


i 
Yellowstone (yd'lo-stén) Park. Under this appel- 


lation, an Act of the U. S. Congress, passed in Feb., 1872, 
has dedicated in perpetuity for the use of the American 
nation, a tract of land lying around the head-watere 
of the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers, in Wyoming 
and Montana Territories, to serve as a national park or 
pleasure-ground. This tract lies at an elevation of 6,008 
ft. above sea-level, and occupies an area measuring 56 
by 66 m., situated at the S.W. angle of Montana, and 
extending into the N.W. part of Wyoming. Its limits 
commence at the junction of Gardiner’s River with the 
Yellowstone on the N., and terminate S. at a line 
drawn E. of De Lacy’s Lake along Snake River to a 
little beyond the Little Yellowstone. The latter, along 
with the main body of the Yellowstone, intersect the 
new Park throughout its length, and its W. section is 
watered by the Fire Hole River and 8. Fork of the Madi- 
son — the sources of the Missouri. The natural char- 
acteristics of this belt of country are scenic and phe- 
nomenal to a marvellous degree. Nature seems to have 
here displayed her most fantastically beautiful handi- 
work, so that in grandeur and picturesque effect, this 
Yellowstone region may be said to surpass even the 
wonderful valley of the Yosemite. Within compara- 
tively modern geological times, it has been the scene 
of the most wonderful volcanic activity that has ever 
characterized the N. American continent, the effects of 
which remain in the ranges of mountains that hem in 
the valleys on every side, rising to the height of 10,000 
and 12,000 feet, and perpetually snow-covered. Besides 
these giants of volcanic origin, the entire tract is every 
where studded with geysers and mineral hot springs 
representing the vents — or escape-pipes, 80 to speak ~ 
of the remarkable manifestations of plutonic force thaf 
once convulsed the region around. All these springt 
are adorned with decorations more beautiful than hw 
man art ever conceived,and which have required thow 
sands of years for nature’s hand to form. In the 8.E 
section of the Park is Yellowstone Lake, covering an 
area of 330 sq. m., and further N., the Yellowstone 
River passes through magnificent cafions, after de- 
scending the Upper and Lower Falls — two noble cata- 
racts. The climate of this region is one of the most 
healthful in the world, so that it is anticipated that the 
Yellowstone National Park will form not only an object 
of wonder and admiration for the tourist, the artist, 
the pleasure-seeker, but also serve as a sanatorium for 
the public at large. The Yellowstone country was sur- 
veyed by an exploring party dispatched by the govt. 
in Sept., 1870, under the direction of Professor Hayden, 
and the report officially made thereupon had the result 
of Congress decreeing its conversion into a national do- 
main, under the exclusive control of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Yel'low-throat. (Zoöl.) The Geothlypis trichas, a 


bird of the fam. Syl- 
vicolide (Fig. 701), 
is very common in ; 
roel PAAT * ee 
the Atlantic to the tr Stags gt ttf, -* 
Pacific, most abun- Renoa UK. 
dant in the Middle 
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fers the nei or- ; 
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is about 514 inches long; its color olive-green above ; 
bright yellow on the throat, breast, and under tail- 
coverts; the males have a broad black band on the 
forehead in summer, which disappears in winter. Its 
song is pleasing, but not very musical. It makes its 
nest on the ground. 





YVYel/low-wood. (Bot.) See CEDRELACES. 
Yel'low-wort. (Bot.) See CHLORA. 
Yemen, (yam/’en,) [anc. Arabia Feliz,]a region form- 


ing the extreme S.W. portion of Arabia, b. N. by the 
Héjaz, and the desert of El Akhaf, E. by Hadramant, 8. 
by the Gulf of Aden, and W. by the Red Sea. It has a 
diversified surface, having in its interior the Djebel Mts, 
and the sandy plain of Tehama extending along nearly 
the whole of its coast-line. Its chief product is coffee— 
that of Mocha, esteemed the finest in the world,— 
frankincense, gums, fruits, barley, millet, and dhourra. 
F. forms an eyalet, or govt., of the Turkish empire, to 
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which, however, it is only nominally subject, the real 
authority being exercised by a native sovereign under 
the title of Jmaum. C.S8ana. (See ADEN.) Pop. estim. 
at 400,000. 

Wenesei, (ya-ne-ea’r,) a river of Asiatic Russia, having 
its source in Mongolia, and, passing N. through Liberia, 
falls into the Arctic Ocean, 200 m. E. of the Obi after a 
total course of 2,300 m. 

Weneseisk, (ya-na-sdsk’,) a commercial town of Russia 
in Asia, C. of a Siberian govt. of same name, in N. Lat. 
§8° 27’, E. Lon. 92° 16’. Pop. 8,000. 

Yeoman, (yé’min.) [From A. 8. geoman.] In English 
polity, a commoner, or a plebeian of the first or moet re- 
spectable class. The term is now usually applied to a 
man who cultivates his own land for his support. In 
ancient times it denoted one of those who held folk-land ; 
that is, had no fief, or book-land, and therefore did not 
rank among the gentry. What the yeoman possessed, 
however, he possessed independently; he was, there- 
fore, no man’s vassal. 

Yeomanry, (yé’mdn-re.) (Same deriv.] (Eng. Pol.) 
In England, a home force of cavalry raised from among 
the land-owners and farmers. In 1871 this arm of na- 
tional defence numbered 16,000 men and horses. 

YWeaso, or Jesso, (yds’so,) the northernmost of the 

up of islands forming the empire of Japan, separated 
rom Niphon by the Straits of Sangor, and occupying an 
area of 62,500 m., being 350 m. in length by 250 m. in 
mean width. Surface mountainous. Soil agriculturally 
rich, and prolific in minerals. C. Matamai. Pop. in- 
cluded in that of JAPAN, q. v. 


Yew, (yoo.) [From A, 8.tw.] (Bot.) See TaAxacrZ. 
Yesd, (y ») a fortif. and manuf. city of Persia, p. 
Khorasan, near the Desert of Luth; N. Lat. 32° 10’, E. 


Lon. 56°. It is the principal entrepôt of the commerce 
carried on bet. India, Afghanistan, and Persia. Pop. 
40,000. 

Yokohama, (yo-ko-ah'mah,) (Jap., the ‘Croes-shore,’] a 
flourishing city of Japan, and the port of Yeddo, the 
cap., on the S. side of the Bay of Yeddo. This place, one 
of the ports opened to foreign commerce within late 
years, carries on extensive trading relations with the 
U. States and Europe. 

Yolo, (yo/lo,) in California, a N.W. co., drained by the 
Sacramento River; area, 1,250 square miles; Capital, 
Fremont. 

Yonkers, (yénf’iirs,) in New York, a town of West- 
chester co., on the Hudson, 17 miles N.E. of the city of 
New York. 

Yonne, (yén,) a N.E central dept. of France, formerly 
a portion of the p. Burgundy, and drained by a river of 
same name, 150 m. iong, and an affluent of the Seine. 
Area, 2,864 sq.m. Much wine is grown in this dept. 
C. Auxerre. Fup. 372,589. 

York, (House of,) (ydrk.) (Eng. Hist.) The name 
of a dynasty descended from the Plantagenets, and 
which gave three kings to England, viz. Edward IV., 
Edward V., and Richard III. The civil strife which 
desolated that kingdom, known in history as the Wars 
of the Roses, was occasioned by the rival pretensions to 
the crown of the chief of this house, as against the legiti- 
mate line of LANCASTER, q.v. It became fused into the 
house of Tudor by the marriage of Henry VII. with 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 

Work, a N.and the largest county in England, divided 
into three grand political divisions called Ridings, is b. 
E. by the German Ocean. Area,5,9798q.m. This is one 
of the most important agricultural and manufacturing 
dists. B the kingdom. /op. 2,436,113. — YORK, a manuf. 
city, C. of above co., is seated on the Ouse, 22 m. N. of 
Leeds. Its magnificent cathedral belongs mostly to the 
13th and 14th centuries, and here was assembled the 
first English parliament, in 1160. Pop. 43,766. 

Work, in Maine, a S.W. co., washed by the Atlantic: 

area, 820 square miles; Capital, Alfred—A town and 
port of entry of above co., on a river of same name, 9 
m. N.E. of Portsmouth.—In Nebraska, an E. co.; area, 
676 square miles.—In Pennsylvania, a S.8.E. co., adjoin- 
ing Maryland; area, 925 square miles.—A town C. of 
above co.,28 m. 8.S.E. of Harrisburg. 
In S. Carolina, a N. dist.; area, 600 sq. miles; Capital, 
Yorkville.—In Virginia, a 8.B. co., bordering on Chesa- 
peake Bay; arca, 70 square miles; Capital, Yorktown. 
~—In Canada W., a central co.; area, 808 square miles; 
Capital, Toronto. 

Yorktown, (yérk/lown,) in Virginia, a small port of 
entry, C. of York co. on York River, 70 m. E.S.E. of 
Richmond. This place was occupied by a British forco 
of 8,000 men, under Lord Cornwallis, Aug., 1781, who 
strongly fortified it. In the month following it was in- 
vested by anallied American-French army under Wash- 
ington, which compelled Cornwallis with his entire 
force to surrender as prisoners of war. During the 
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Civil War, Y. was Veeieged, for the second time, by Gen. 
McClellan, April 5to May 3, 1862, when ite Confederate 
garrison evacuated the place. 

Yorkville, (vil,) in Canada W., a town of York co, 
adjoining Toronto on the N. Pop. 5,200. 

Yosemite (yo-sém’e-te) Valley, in California, Mari- 
posa co., near the foot of the Sierra Nevada, forms a 
magnificent basin, traversed by the Merced River, and 
hemmed in on all sides by sheer granite mountains, 
from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. high. The scenery at this spot is 
of the most sublime chariucter, and its famous Falls are 
mentioned under the head of CALIFORNIA, Q. V, 

Yosemite Park. Tne Yosemite valley in 1864 was 
set aside by Congress as a national park, in consequence 
of its remarkable scenic beauty, and banded over to the 
care of the State to be held for all time “for publie 
use, resort, and recreation.’ At thesame time similar 
action was taken with the Mariposa grove of big trees, 
to preserve these giants of the ~egetable world from 
destruction. See SEQUOLA. 

Young, BRICHAM, a Mormon prophet and leader, B. im 
Vermont, 1801. He embraced Latter-Day doctrines im 
1832, and on the death of Joseph Smith, in 1844, was 
chosen president of the sect. He conducted his fol- 
lowers from Nauvoo into Utah, and in 1847 founded Salt 
Lake City. Upon the organization of Utah as a Terri- 
tory in 1850, F. was elected ita governor, and he soon 
acquired absolute power, setting the laws and officers 
of the U. 8. govt. at open defiance. In 1857, however, 
the national authority was enforced by military action, 
and the Mormon dictator compelled to conform to the 
obligations imposed upon U. 8. citizenship. D. 1877. 

Young, in Texus,a N. co.; area, 860 8q. m.; O. Bel- 
knap. 

Youngstown, (yŭngstown,)in Ohio, a vill. of Mahou- 
ing co., 67 m. S.E. of Cleveland. 

x pres, (é‘pr,) a fortif. and manuf. town of Belgium, p. 

V. Flanders, on the Yperles, 30 miles N.E. of Bruges. 
Pop. ae 

X Relies i, Grier Te) i Mich., a prosperous towa ot 

ashtenaw co., 30 m. 8.W. of Detroit. 

Ystad, (ds-tdd’,) a manuf. town and seaport of Sweden, 
on the Baltic, 48 m. 8.E. of Christianstad. Pop. 5,000. 
Yttrium, (it/tre-tim.) (Chem.) A rare metallic ele- 
ment, the basis of the earth Yttria, and associated with 

Erbium and Terbium. At. weight 61:7; Symbol Y. 

Yuba, (yoo’bah,) in California, a N.co.; area, 750 sq. m.; 
C. Marysville. 

Yucatan, (yoo-koo-tahn’,) an E. State of Mexico, occu- 
pying a peninsula jutting into the Gulf of Mexico, bet. 
N. Lat. 17° 30’-26° 30’, and W. Lon. 879-919, being sepa- 
rated from Cuba on the N.E. by the Channel of Yuca- 
tan, 120 m. broad, and W. the Bay of Campeachy forms 
its boundary, as does Guatemala onthe S. Area, 52,947 
sq. m. The soil is generally fertile, producing indi 
cotton, pepper, sugar-cane, dyewoods, &c. C. Meri 

422,365 


Yucca, (yik’kah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Liliaceæ, 
sometimes as- 
suming an ar- 
borescent habit, 
producing a 
crown of linear- 
lanceolate more 
or less rigid 
leaves,and from 
the centre of 
each crown an 
erect panicle of 
showy whitish 
flowers. They 
are chiefly 
found in the 8. 
States of Amer- 
ica and in Mex- 
ico, one or two 
extending to 
Tropical Amer- 
ica. In ¥ gloriosa 
(Fig. 702), one 
of the stateliest 
of the species, 
the crown of leaves becomes elevated on a stout stem, 
and the panicle is three feet or more in length, branch- 
ing out. 

Yuen-Yang, (yoo'en-yahng,) a city of the Chinese 
empire, p. Hoo-pe, 680 m. S. of Pekin, in N. Lat. 82° 60’, 
E. Lon. 110° 29’, 

Yu-Ho, (yoo’ho,) the native Chinese name for the great 
canal of the “Celestial Empire.” 

Yule-tide, (yool’-tid.) [From A. 8. The name 
— which the festival of Christmas was formerby 

nown. 





Fig. 702. — YUCOA GLORIOSA. 
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Yuma, (yoo'mah,) in Arizona Ter., a S.W. co.; C. La 
Paz. 

Yun-Nan, (yoon’-nahn,) a city of China, C. of a p. of 
same name, in N. Lat. 25° 6’, E. Lon. 102° 28’. Pop. of 
prov., 6,000,000. 

Yvetot, (cev'lo,) a town of France, dep. Seine-Inféri- 
eure, 19 m. from Rouen. The Lord of Y. is styled “ Roi 
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ad’ Yvetot’’ in old chronicles, and antiquaries have been 
much puzzled to account for the origin of the title. 
There is a tradition that Clotairé, son of Clovis, having 
slain one Gaultier, Lord of F., before the high altar of 
Soissons, endeavored to make atonement for the sacri- 
legious deed by conferring the title of king on the 
heirs of Gaultier. Pop. 8,500. 


Z. 


the final letter of all modern languages, and 26th! Zante, (zahnt,) (anc. Zacynthus,) one of the grou 


of the English, is commonly considered as a double 

consonant, from its having in some languages the 
sound of ¢s or ds. It is a sibilant letter, less strongly 
aspirated, however, than is s. Z derives from the Greek, 
and begins no word of original English origin; and, 
though found in Saxon alphabets, it is not in any word 
originally Teutonic. In Spanish it has the sound of 
th, and, when occasionally enunciated in French, that 


of 
Ionian Islands, belonging to Greece, and lying 8. of 
Cephalonia, in N. Lat. 37° 56’. It is picturesque, and 
has a highly fertile soil, producing currants and olives 
of the finest kind. Pop. 44,557. — ZANTE, a seapert-city, 
on the E. coast of the above island, of which it is the 
cap., 12 m. W. of Cape Tornese on the Morean mainland. 
ag it was almost ruined by an earthquake. Pep. 


of s, with a considerable stress upon it. It forms inter- | Zanzibar, (zahn-ze-bahr’,) an island lying off the 8.E. 


changes with d, g, i, J. s, t, and y, and, as a numeral, 
stands for 2,000, and with a dash above it, thus Z, for 
2,000,000. 

Zaandam, (zain’ddm,) or SAARDAM, a seaport of Hol- 
land, p. N. Holland, on the Zaan, 5 m. W.of Amster- 
dam. Atthis place may be seen the hut inhabited by 


coast of Africa, in the Indian Ocean, in S. Lat. 6° 27’ 7”, 
E. Lon. 39° 33’. Its length is 40 m., breadth 15. Its cap., 
Zanzibar (also that of Zanguebar), is a seaport at its S. 
extremity, carrying on an extensive trade bet. Interior 
Africa and the Arabian Gulf. The American, French, 
and English govts. have consulates here. Pop. 200,000. 


Peter the Great of Russia, while learning the art of | Zara, (zah'rah,) a fortified seaport-city, C. of the Aus- 


shipbuilding. Pop. 13,000, 
Zacatecas, (thah-kah-ta’kahz,) a city of Mexico, C. ofa 


trian prov. of Dalmatia, on the N.E. coast of the Adri- 
atic, 170 m. S.E. of Venice. 


Pop. 10,000. 
State of same name, 150 m. N.N.W. of Guanaxato. Pop.| Ze, (za’ah,) (anc. Coos,) a fertile island of the Cyclades 


15,487. 
Zachariah, (2k-a-ri’ah,) a king of Israel, s. his father 
Jeroboam II., 773 B. c.; assassinated the same year. 
ns (zdk-e-ri’as,) a pope, 8. Gregory III., 741; 
752. 


D. 

Zaffre, (zdf'fùăr.) (Min.) The commercial name given 
to an impure oxide of cobalt containing silica. It is 
used as a blue coloring agent for pottery purposes. 

Zaire, (zdr,) or Conao, a river of S.W. Africa, having 
its source in abt. 8. Lat. 10°, in the Matamba country, 
and, passing through Congo, empties into the Atlantic 
Ocean, in 8. Lat. 6°, E n. 12° 20’, forming at its 
mouth an restuary 10 m. wide. 

Zama, (zah’mak.) (Ane. Geog.) A city of Numidia, near 
which Scipio defeated Hannibal, in 202 B. €. 

Zambesi, (zahm-ba'se,) a great river of S. Africa, rising 
in Lake Ngami, and traced to its source by Dr. Living- 
stone, the eminent traveller. It empties by a delta of 
several mouths into the Mozambique Channel, in & 
Lat. 19°, E. Lon. 37°. 

Zambo, (zahm’bo.) (Ethnol.) The name given to the 
offspring produced by a negro and a mulatto. 

Zamia, (2a’me-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. Cyeu- 
deaceæ (Fig. 
703), consisting 
of moderate- 
sized trees, hav- 
ing much of the 
appearance of 
palms, and in 
some particu- 
lars of ferns. 
They have 
stout, generally 
unbranched 
stems, termi- 
nated by tufts 
of thick pin- 
nated leaves, 
often spiny at 
the margins or 
points. The 
gpecies are na- 
tives of South 
America and South Africa. 

Zamora, (thah-mo'rah,) a manuf. city of Spain, C. of a 

. of same name, near the Douro,39 m. N. of Salamanca. 
n earlier times it formed a stronghold against the 
Moors. Php. of prov., 262,524; of city, 12.000. 

Zanesville, (zinz'vil,) in Ohio, a fine and prosperous 

city, C. of Muskingum co., 54 m. E. of Columbus. 





Zanguebar, (zing-gwi-bahr’,) an extensive region of E. 


group, in the Grecian Archipelago, 12 m. S. E. of Cape 
Colona, in N. Lat. 37° 36’, E. Lon, 24° 21’. 

Zea. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Graminacer. They are 
moneecious plants, with the male flowers in terminal 
racemes; sptkelets 
two-flowered; 
glumes nearly 
equal, herbaceous, 
terminating in 
sharp points; sta- 
mens three. i 
Mays, or Maize 
(Fig. 704), is the 
well-known and 
important cereal 
go largely grown in 
the U. States of 
America, where it 
generally bears the 
name of Indian- 
corn. Though not 
now found inawild 
state, there is little 
doubt about Amer- 
ica being the na- 
tive region of the 
plant, the Indians Fig. 704.— zea MAYS; (Indian corn.) 
throughout this 
continent having been found engaged in its cultivation 
at the period when the New World was discovered. 
Some of the varieties are considered to be in a truly 
wild state as they are found growing in some of the 
West Indian islands. Maize is largely cultivated 
throughout most of the warmer-temperate regions of 
the globe, and 
probably ranks 
next to rice as 
the grain which 
affords nutri- 
ment to the 
largest number 
of human be- 
ings. It has 
many qualities 
to recommend 
it for culture 
where the cli- 
mate is sufficiently warm to ripen the grain properly, 
growing as it does freely in very different kinds of soil, 
as well as under dissimilar states of moisture and dry- 
ness. The crop is easily saved, and with ordinary care 
is as easily preserved. The crop of Indian corn in the 
U. States amounted for the year 1870 to 760,944,549 bhs. 








Fig. 705. — ZEA MAYS; (cobs.) 


Africa, washed by the Indian Ocean, and b. N.E. by the | Zealand, (ze’/dnd,) (Du. ZEELAND,) a p. of Holland, b. 


Somanli Country, 8. by Mozambique, and W. by Ethio- 
pia. It is intersected by the equator, and has a hot and 
unhealthy climate, but with a rich soil producing rice 
and sugar. This country has been partially explored 
of late years by Dr. Livingstone, and Captain Burton. 
C. Zanzibar, in the island of same name, (q. v.) 





N. by the prov. of N. Holland, S. by E. and W. Flanders, 
E. by Brabant, and W. by the North Sea, bet. N. Lat. 
51° 15’-51° 41’, E. Lon. 39 20—49 27’. Area, 673 sq. m. 
It lies so low that its surface has to be defended by dikes 
against overflow of the sea, and its coast is largely 


fringed by islands. Cattle and dairy-produce constitute 


ZEA 


the chief wealth of the inhab. C. Middelburg. Pop. 


—— 

Zea d, a prov. of Denmark, forming the largest of 
the Baltic islands, lying 8. of the Cattegat, and with 
the Sound separating it from Sweden, is situate bet. 
N. Lat. 54° 57’-56° 7’, E. Lon. 10° 5’-12° 37’. Area, 2,675 
sq.m. Ita soil is of great fertility, and cattle-rearing is 
xene pursued. C. Copenhagen. Fop. (including 
the small islands of Mæn and Samsce) 636,506. 

Zebra, (2brah.) (Zodl.) The zebra (Fig. 706), an 
animal of the horse family, native of 8. It is 





Fig. 706. — ZEBRA, (Equus zebra.) 
beautifully marked with stripes, has a short mane, erect 


ears, and tail like an ass. It is abt. the size of a mule, 
and is wild, swift, and vicious. The uus — 
another 8. African striped species, is still more rela 

to the horse than the last. 

Zebu, (ze’bu.) (Zodl.) See Bos. 

Ze’bu, an island of the Philippines, in the Eastern 
Archipelago, situate to the W. of Negros, and 100 miles 
long, by an extreme breadth of 30. O. Zebu. On this 
island, Magellan (q. v.) met his death at the hands of 
the natives, in 1521. Pop. 10,000. 

Zechariah, (Book of,) (2ck-ari’ah.) One of the 
minor prophets, who lived in the reign of Darius Hy- 
staspes. The design of the first part of Z.’c prophecy, like 
that of his contemporary Haggai, is to encourage the 
Jews to proceed with rebuilding the Temple. His 
style, like that of Haggai, is for the most part prosaic, 
especially towards the beginning; the last six chapters 
are more clevated; for which reason, among others, 
these six chapters are, by many commentators, ascribed 
to the prophet Jeremiah. 

Zedekiah, (zd-e-ki’ah.) The last king of Judah, 598- 
588 B. C., was placed on the throne by Nebuchadnezzar 
at the time that his nephew and predecessor Jehoiachin 
was carried captive to Babylon. Z., having rebelled 
— his suzerain, Nebuchadnezzar’s armies overran 
his kingdom, and conveyed him to Babylon, where he 
was put to death. 

. Zedoary, (zčd-a're.) (Bol) The name of certain 
epeciee of the gen. Curcuma, natives of the East Indies, 
the root-stocks (rhizomes) of which are aromatic, bitter, 
pungent, and tonic, and are used for similar purposes 
with ginger. 

Zeine, (ze’in.) [From Gr. sea.) (Chem.) A substance 
of a yellowish color, soft, insipid, and elastic, prepared 
from the seeds of Indian-corn. It resembles gluten, 
but contains no nitrogen. 

Zeitz, (zitz,) a manuf. town of Central Germany, in 
Prussian Saxony, on the Elster, 67 m. S.E. of Dresden. 
Pop. 12,500. 

Zelaya, (tha-la’yah,) a town of Mexico. 

Zell, the name of a town in each Austria, Baden, Ba 
varia, Hanover, Prussia, and Switzerland. 

Zell, a lake of Switzerland, between the canton Thur- 
gau and the S. part of the grand-duchy of Baden; 12 
m. long and 4 m. broad. 

Zell, ULRICH, an eminent German printer, B. at Hanan, 
1480; D. 1490. He introduced printing into Cologne, 
and published. among other works, Biblia Sacra, and 
the princeps edition of Cicero*s De Senectute. 

Zemindar, (2on'in-dahr.) [Pers., a landed proprietor.) 
In India, a landholder who governs a territorial dist., 
and receives the taxes, for which he is held responsible 
by the British govt. 

Zend, (zind.) (Philol) The language in which are 
composed the ancient sacred books of Zoroaster. 

Zend. Avesta, (-ah-včs'tah.) [Pers., the living word.] 

The sacred books of the Parsees in India, and Guebers 

in Persia: books ascribed to Zoroaster, and supposed to 

contain his revelations. The language, after having 
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been deciphered with difficulty, has been found to have 
a close relationship with rit. 

Zenith, J— [arab.) (Act.) That point in the 
visible celestial hemisphere which is vertical to the 
spectator, and from which a direct perpendicular line 
passing through the spectator, and extended, would 
proceed to the centre of the earth. Each point of the- 
surface of the earth has therefore its corresponding Z 
— The Z. distance of a heavenly body is the arc inter- 
cepted between the body and the Z., being the same 
as the co-altitude of the body. 

Zenjan, (zdn'zhuhn,) a manuf. town of Persia, p. Irak- 
Ajemi, 130 m. N.W. of Hamadan. 5,000. 

Zeno, (ze’no,) a Greek philosopher, founder of the Stoic 
school, was B. at Citium, in Cyprus, and flourished in 
the 3d cent. B. c.— A philosopher of Elea, flourished in 
the 5th cent. B. ©. See ELEATIC. 

Ze'no, called THE ISAURIAN, usurped the Byzantine 
throne upon the demise of his father-in-law, Leo I., 474 
A. D., and, after a pronac and disturbed reign, D. in 491. 

Zenobia, (zenvbe-ah.) The wife of Odenathus, and 
queen of Palmyra, who was involved in war with Aure- 
lian, and defeated by him and made prisoner in 273 A.D. 

Zenta, (szdn'tah,) or 8zENTA, a town of Austria, on the 
Theiss, 24 m. 8. of Szegedin. Pop. 17,000 

Zeolite, (ze’o-lit.) 


[From Gr. zeo, I boil, and ltthos, a 
stone.) (Afin.) Many mineral substances have been 
confounded under this name, particularly such as, when. 
fused under the blowpipe, melt with considerable ebul- 
lition. They generally consist of silica, alumina, lime, 
and water. 

Zephaniah, (2z¢f-a-ni'ah,) a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, containing the predicticns of Z. the son of 
Cushi, and grandson of Gedaliah; being the ninth of 
the twelve lesser prophets. He prophesied in the time 
of king Josiah, a little after the captivity of the ten 
tribes, and before that of Judah, so that he was con- 
temporary with Jeremiah. 

Zephyr, (zfidr.) (Gr. Zephyr) (Myth.) The per- 
sopification of the west wind, which blows from that 
cardinal point opposite to the east. It is represented 
as a youth, and as the gentlest of all the deities of the 
woods. It is also called Favonius; though some con- 
sider Z. and Favonius to be different. 

Zephyrinus, (s¢f-dr-i’ntis,) (St.,) a Pope, s. Victor 
I., 202; D. 217. During his pontificate occurred the 
fifth persecution of the Christians, under Septimius 
Severus. 

Zerbst, (tsdrpst,) a manuf. town of Central Germany 
C. of former duchy of Anhalt-Zerbst, on the Nathe, 66 
m. 8.W. of Berlin. Pop. 10,000. 

Zero, (ze'ro.) |It.] The point of a thermometer from 
which it is graduated. The Z.of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer is fixed at the point at which the mercury 
stands when immersed in a mixture of snow and com- 
mon salt, 32° below the freezing-point. In Wedgwood’s 
pyrometer, the Z. corresponds with 1077°5° on Fahren- 
heit's scale. The Z. of Reaumur’s and of the Centi- 
grade thermometers is the point at which water con- 

eals. 

Zeta, (ze'tah.) (Gram.) The Gr. letter z, written ¢. 

Zeuglodon, — Yea) Gr. zeuglé, a yoke, 
and odous, odontis, a tooth.} (Pal.) A gen. of gigantic 
extinct cetacew, whose remains abound in the miocene 
strata of N. America, especially in Alabama. 

Ze'us. (Ayth.) See JUPITER. ea ee See Dory. 

Zeuxis, (zuks’is,) a famous Greek painter, who flour- 
ished in the 5th century B. C. 

Zibet, (zi-bét’.) (Z0l.) The Viverra ribetha, a carnivor- 
ous mammal, striped with wavy black linesand having 
an annulated tail. The Virerra sibetha holds the same 
place on the Asiatic continent that the Viverra ciretta 
holds in Africa, and the Firerra rasse in Java. 

Zierik-see, (zérik-sd,) a fortif. seaport of Holland, p. 
Zealand, on the island of Schouwen, 30 m. §.W. of Rot- 
terdam. . 8,000. 

Zigzag, (zig'zdg.) (Arch.) A chevron formed in rico- 
chet lines. — G5 (Fort.) Approaches connecting the 
parallels, and with their prolongations falling clear of 
the more prominent salients of the covered way. 

Zimmermann, JOHANN GEORG VON, (zlm’mtr-méan,) 
a distinguished Swiss physician and philosopher, x. 
near Berne in 1728; p. 1795. His famous philosophical 
work On Solitude (1784-5), has been translated into all 
the European languages. 

Zine, (zingk.) [From Ger. zinke, a spike.] (Chem.) A 
metallic element of a bluish-white color; somewhat 
brittle and crystalline, but malleable when hot, and 
tolerably permanent in the air. Sp. gr. between 6'9 
and 7'2; it melts at 773°, and boils at a full red heat, 
burning in the air with a brilliant flame. At. weight 
65. Symbol Zn. Owing to its permanence in the air, it 
is much used for slight building erections, both alone 
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and as —— coating for iron, under the name of 
aleanised tron. Zinc dissolves easily in acids with evo- 
ution of hydrogen, and is largely used for scientific 
purposes, as the positive element of galvanic batteries, 
and for preparing hydrogen. Zinc forms one oxide 
(ZnO) which is a white insoluble powder uniting with 
acids to form zinc salts (see the respective acids); it is 
prepared on the large scale for use as a pigment under 
the name of zinc white, and is superior to white lead in 
not blackening with sulphuretted hydrogen, and in be- 
ing non-poisonous. 
Zincography, (zing-kdg’rah-fe.) (Fine Arts.) A litho- 
graphic process, which consists in drawing the design 
with a protecting medium on zinc; then biting away 
the unprotected portions with an acid; which leaves 
the design prominent, so that impressions may be taken 


above, the females 


Zizyphus, (sis‘c-fus. 


ZON 


ikplets are one-flowered, the males 
neath in the same panicle. The 
glumes (wanting in the female flowers) are small, round 


ish, and membranaceous. 
i Bot.) The Jujube or Lotas 
gon. of Rhamnaceæ, chiefiy characterized by having a 
eshy berry-like fruit, containing a one-, two-,or three- 
celled stone, with a single flattened seed in each. The 
species are mostly stiff shrubs or sometimes small trees, 
with more or less spiny branches, their alternate three- 
nerved leaves being furnished with one or two thorny 
stipules. The fruits of several species of this genus 
have an agreeable flavor. Those of Z. vulgaris are com- 
monly eaten, both in a fresh and dried state, in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and afford 
the Jujubes of the shops; they are rather acid when 
fresh, but the dried fruits are more agreeably tasting, 


Graminacere. The 


from it. 
Zinga’ro. (Ethnol.) See Gipsy. 
Zingiber, (zin'je-biir.) (Bot.) See ZINGIBERACEA. 


Zingibera’cese. (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Ano- 


and ‘are given to allay cough. The lozenges sold as 
Jujubes are commonly but erroneously said to be fia- 
vored with them. Z. Jujuba, an Indian species, yields 


‘Zion, (Mount,) (zi’un.) 


The species are tropical herbaceous perennials, 
more or less aromatic, having the rootstock usually 
creeping; and the leavos large, simple, with pinnate or 
diverging veins. The flowers, often handsome, arise 
from among membranous bracts and form a dense spike 
or raceme, or sometimes a branched panicle. The rhi- 
zomes of Zingiber officinale (Fig. 707) furnish the well- 
known species 
called Ginger. 
The plant ig 
largely cultivat- 
ed both in the 
East and West 
Indies, as well as 
in Africa and 
‘China. Ginger, 
when broken 
across, shows a 
number of little 
fibres imbedded 
in floury tissue. 
It has a well- 
known hot pun- 
gent taste, due to 
the presence of a 
volatile oil. Gin- 
ger is an aromat- 
icstimulant, used 
chiefiy as a condi- 
ment, but is also serviceable in certain forms of weak 
‘digestion, or in spasms. It is also employed externally 
as a plaster in headache. In the Mauritius it is used 
as a poultice to promote the removal of thorns, nee- 
dies, &c., from the skin. The irritation set up by the 
poultice tends to bring the needle or other foreign sub- 
stance near to the surface, when it can be removed by 


a slight incision. 

(Script.) A hill, 2.537 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, on which the 
8.W. part of Jerusalem, the city of David, or Upper | 
City, with the citadel of David, stood. At the present 
day, only the north half belongs to the city, the city 
wall running obliquely over the hill. With the proph- 
ets and poets of the Old Testament, Z. often stands for 
the whole of Jerusalem. 





Fig. T07. — ZINGIBER OFFICINALE, 


Zodiac 


an excellent dessert-fruit, and is largely cultivated by 
the Chinese. 

(zo’de-dk.) [From Gr. eddiakos, a little ani- 
mal.) l Ast.) An imaginary belt on the heavens, cen- 
trally divided by the ecliptic, on either side of which it 
extends to a distance of 9 degrees. It is divided into 
twelve signs, called in order Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, and Pisces (q. v. severally). Much 
discussion has takeu place respecting the origin of the 
zodiacal signa and the epoch of their invention; but 
the subject has never rewarded its investigators with 
any result worth a tithe of the pains they have taken. 
— The Zodiacal Light is a faint light of a lenticular 
shape, seen along the zodiac near the place of the sun 
shortly after sunset and before sunrise. It is inclined 
eight or nine degrees to the ecliptic, and some astrono- 
mers consider that its mean plane is that of the sun’s 
equator. The hypothesis usually adopted is that which 
regards the Z. L. as consisting of multitudes of minute 
bodies travelling around the sun. Though separately 
invisible, these bodies would be collectively visible just 
as the Milky Way can be seen, though not its compo- 
pent stars. But the hypothesis accerding to which the 
Z. L. is regarded as due to bodies travelling in nearly 
circular orbits around the sun can hardly be admitted 
in the face of what we now know respecting the actual 
motions of the meteoric systems. Remembering that 
the orbits in which these systems revolve are for the 
most part very eccentric, and extend into space far be- 
yond the orbits of Saturn and Jupiter, we must explain 
the permanence of the Z. L. us due to a permanence in 
the general condition of that portion of space the light 
belongs to, not to a permanence in the actual constitu. 
ticn of the systems from which the light comes. Doubt- 
less the meteors which at any one time supply the light, 
pass far away presently into ar But as their place 
is supplied by others, the Z. L. remains. However, it 
cannot but be seen that this explanation involves the 
recognition of the possibility that at times noteworth 
changes may take place in the appearance of the Z. LD 
This accordingly haa been found to be the case. 


Zoilus, (zo’e-lis,) a Greek writer of the 3d century B. 


c who criticised Homer, Plato, &c., with most unbe- 


coming asperity. His name is used proverbially for an 
austere and malignant critic, as Aristarchus is for one 
candid and intelligent. 
Zoisite, (zo'ts-it.) (Min.) Bee EPIDOTE. 
Zollverein, (The,) (töl für-in.) [Ger., toll union.] 


Zircon, Zirco’nia. See ZIRCONIUM. 

Zirco/nia Light. (Chem.) See Drommond Licat. 

Zirconium, (zur-ko'ne-um.) (Chem.) The metallic 
basis of the rare earth Zirconia. At. weight, 33°58 ; Sym- 


bol, Zr. Zirconia (ZrO) is a hard white powder, much 
resembling silica. When ignited in the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, zirconia emits an intensely brilliant light, 
and, owing to its non-volatility, zirconia cylinders are 


(Com.) The title given to a union of German States im 
1833, formed for the purpose of establishing commons 
regulations as to the customs duties. It was initiated 
by Prussia, and came into operation Jan. 1, 1834. 


Zombor, (zém-bor’.)a manuf. town of Hungary, C. of 
co. Bacs, 120 m. S. of Pesth. Pop. 26,304. 

Zone, (zén.) [Gr. zéné, a belt.) (Geog.) A circular die 
vision of the earth with reference to the temperature. 


now used instead of lime in the lime-light. The silicate 
of zirconia is the precious stone called Zircon, Jargon, 
or HYACINTH, 9. v. 

Ziska, Jonn, (zees’kah,) a celebrated Hussite leader, B. 


in Bohemia in 1360 or 1380." He served under the Poles 
against the Teutonic knights and the Turks, and fought 
beneath the English flag at Agincourt, 1415. He next 
became chamberlain to Wenzel, king of Bohemia, took 
the chief command of the Hussites in 1419, and defeat- 
cd the Imperial army at Prague, in the year following. 
After defeating the Emperor and his allies in not fewer 
than 13 pitched battles, Z. became leader of the Tabor- 
ite sect, and D. in 1424. 

Zittau, (zil’tow,) a manuf. town of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Saxony, on the Mandau, 48 m. S.E. of Dres- 
den. Pop. 15,000. 

Ziz, (zeez,) a N. African river which rises S. of the Atlas 
chain, in Morocco, and becomes lost in the Desert of Sa- 
hara, after a S.E. course of 200 m. 


There are five zones: the torrid, extending from tropic 
to tropic, and twice the sun's greatest declination or 47° 
in breadth; the two temperate zones, situated between 
the tropics and polar circles, each 43° in breadth; and 
the two frigid zones, situated between the polar circles 
and the poles. The zones are distinguished from one 
another by various phenomena. To the inhabitants of 
the torrid Z. the sun is vertical twicea year. In the 
middle of that Z. the days and nights are always equal, 
each being 12 hours, and the twilight is short because 
the sun descends perpendicularly below the horizon. 
Within its limits there are only two seasons in the year, 
viz. winter and summer. — ( Math.) That part of a 
spherical surface which is bounded by two parallel 
lines. 


Zizania, (ze-za’ne-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. | Zomaridee, (so-nu're-de.) (Zodl.) A family of saurian 
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reptiles, having the head covered with regular poly- 
gonal shields, the Dey and tail with large scales; the 
sides furnished with a longitudinal fold of the skin, cov- 
ered with small scales; the tongue flat, nicked at the 
tip, the eyes with two valvular tubes. The species are 





Fig. 708. — ZONURUS. 


numerous, natives of warm climates. The form of some 
is rather short and thick, others are long and serpent- 
like. In some also, the limbs are well developed, in others 
they are merely rudimental, and in some the very rudi- 
ments of them are entirely concealed under the skin. 

Zoélite, (zo o0-lit.) [From Gr. zdon, an animal, and 
lithos, a stone.] (Pal.) Any fossilized or petrified ani- 
mal substance. 


Zool , (20-dl’o-je.) [From Gr. zdon, and logos, doc- 
trine.| The science which has for its subject the Ani- 


mal kingdom. See ANIMAL. 

Zoémorphism, (20-o-mérfism.) [Gr. zdon, an ani- 
mal, and morphe, shape.) The transformation of men 
into animals. 

Zoonomy, (z0-On’o-me.) [From Gr. zdon, and nomos, a 
law.] (Physiology.) That branch of the science which 
treats of the phenomena of animal life, their causes, 
consequences, and relations. 

Zotphagous, (20-df’a-gus.) (Gr. zdon, and phago, to 
eat) Feeding on animals; carnivorous. 

Zoophy tes, (20’0-fitz.) [From Gr. zdon, and phyton, a 

plant.| (Zodl.) A term employed by Cuvier to desig- 

nate the lowest primary division of the animal kingdom. 
The term is now obsolete. See PoLYPI. 

Zobspores, (20'0-spdrz.) (Bot.) A name given to the 
active spores of Algæ, belonging both to the green and 
dark-spored series. Their activity depends either ona 
general coat of short cilia on a circle at one extremity, 
or on two or more lash-like cilia variously disposed. 
The occurrence of spores endowed with apparently 
voluntary motion was formerly considered so surpris- 
ing, that it was either rejected as unworthy of credit, 
or the organisms which produced them were considered 
as animals. It is now, however, generally allowed that 
there is no essential difference between animal and 
vegetable life, and that therefore the usual indications 
of either are not to be regarded as decisive of the es- 
pecial kingdom to which a being belongs in which they 
are manifested. Zoispores so long as they are free have 
indeed a great likeness to Infusoria, but as soon as they 
have found a fit resting-place all traces of motion cease, 
and their offspring comports itself as a vegetable. 

Zosétomiy, (20-0t'o-me.) [From Gr. zdon,and temnein, to 
cut.] (Anat.) That branch of the science which relates 
to the structure of the lower animals. 

Zorndorf, (zdrn'dorf,) a village of Prussia, 4 m. N. of 
Ktistrim, where the Russians, during the Seven Years’ 
War, suffered a severe defeat at the hands of the Prus- 
sians commanded by Frederick the Great. The loss of 
the Russians was about 20,000, that of the Prussians, 
about 12,000. 

Zoroaster, (20-ro-ds‘tiir,) a legendary Bactrian or 
Persian philosopher, the founder or reformer of the 
Magian religion, is called by Plato the son of Oromages 

Ormuzd). Of his personal history nothing is known. 
y some, Z. is said to be a contemporary of us Hys- 
taspus; by others, he is placed many hundred, or even 
many thousand, years earlier. It is of chief moment 
to recognize him as the earliest systematic expounder 
of that solution of the Mystery of Evil which may be 
termed Spiritual Dualism. He imagined two mighty 
spirits in contest —Ormuzd and Ahriman— Gop and the 
DEVIL; and in this he most probably reproduces an 
older mythology of the Parsee race. Ormuzd was con- 
ceived by Z. as symbolized by light; the sun a visible 
type of him; and fire the expression of his energy. 
imus, (2ds’e-mus,)a Greek historian, who flourished 
in the 5th cent., was a contemporary of Honorius and 
Theodosius the J the Box His only work of importance 
is Ais History of the Roman Emperors, to 470. Z. was a 
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Pagan, and censured severely the faults of the Chris- 
tian emperors, but is, on the whole, reliable. 

Zosteracer, (zds-ter-a’se-e.) (Bot.) An QO. of plants,, 
all. Hydrales, consisting of marine plants resembling. 
sea-weeds and living among them, but bearing long 
grass-like sheathing leaves, and perfect flowers. Zostera 
marina, the common Grass-wrack or Grass-weed, has 
leaves varying from one to several feet in length, and 
rarely more than a quarter of an inch broad. These are 
commonly used for packing, and by upholsterers for 
stuffing mattresses and cushions, being sold for that 
purpose under the names of Ulva marina or Alva marina.. 
They contain a small amount of iodine, and a considera- 
ble quantity of potash. 

Zouave, (200-awv’.) (Mil.) A French light-infantry sol- 
dier wearing the Moorish dress, and belonging to am 
arm of the service originally raised in Algeria, and tak- 
ing its name from a Kabyle tribe. 

Zschokke, JoHANN HEINRICH DANIEL, (tshdk’ka,) a 
German author, B. 1771; D. 1848. Among his best works 
are a History of Bavaria (1813-18), and a History of 
Switzerland for the Swiss People (1822). Z. was a volt- 
minous and versatile writer, and produced also many 
novels, which have been translated into English. 

Zschoppau, (tshop’pou,) a river of Saxony, rising in 
the Fichtelgebirge, near Bohemia, and falling into the 
Mulde, after a N.W . course of 60 m. — A manufacturing 
town on the above river, 8 m. S.E. of Chemnitz. Pop. 

Zuccaro, (200k-kah’ro,) or ZUCCHERO, FEDERIGO, an 
eminent Italian portrait-painter, B. in Urbino, 1543; D. 
1609. — His brother, TADDEO, also a painter, through his 
acquaintance with anatomy, excelled in painting hu- 
man figures. 

Zuckmantel, (tsook’man-tel,) a manuf. town of Aus- 
trian Silesia, 32 m. N.W. of Troppau. Pop. 4,620. 

Zug, (z00g,) the smallest canton of the Swiss Republic, 
surrounded by those of Aargau, Zurich, Schwyz, and 
Lucerne, and watered by a lake of same name; area, 85 

.m.;C. Zug. Pop. 20,993. 

Zulia, or Sus, (thoo'le-ah,) a river of the N.E. part of 
8. America, having its source in the N. part of the U. 8. 
of Colombia, and emptying into Lake Maracaibo, after 
a N.N.E. flow of 180 m.— A dep. of Venezuela, bet. N. 
Lat. 8-129, W. Lon. 68-739. It is washed by the Carib- 
bean Sea and Lake Maracaibo. C. Maracaibo. Pop. 
154,000. 

Zullichan, ((sool/le-kou,) a town of Prussia, p. Bran- 
denburg, on the Oder, 43 m. E.S.E. of Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder. Pop. 5,550. Near this town, in 1759, the Prus- 
sians were defeated by the Russians. 

Zumalacarreguy, Don Tomas, (thoo-mah-lah-kahr- 
ra'ge,) a distinguished Carlist partisan general, B. in 
Biscay, Spain, 1788. After serving under General Mina, 
and acting as governor of Ferrol, he took command of 
the Carlist forces after the death of Ferdinand VII., and 
pine a succession of signal victories over Christinos. 
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Zumbro, (ziim’bro,) a river of Minnesota, which, after 
an E. course, empties into the Mississippi a few miles 
below Wabasha. 

Zumology, (z00-mél/oje.) [From Gr. zumod, I cause 
to ferment, and logos, doctrine.] The doctrine of the 
fermentation of liquors. 

Zurbaran, FRANCESCO, (thoor-bah-rahn’,) an eminent 
Spanish painter, B. in Estremadura, 1598. He became 
painter to kings Philip ITI. and IV., and has been some- 
times styled the “Caravaggio” of his country. His 
great points include excellence of chiaroscuro, and rich- 
ness of color in draperies. Many of his chief works are 
to be found in the galleries of Paris, Berlin, Dresden, 
and Munich. D. 1662. 

Zurich, (z00’rik,) one of the most picturesque lakes of 
Switzerland, crescent-shaped, and surrounded by the 
cantons of Zurich, Schwyz, and St. Gall. The Strait of 
Rupperschwyl divides into the Upper and Lower lakes. 
Length, 23 m., with a breafith fluctuating bet. 14 and 
2144 m.—A N. canton of the Swiss Republic, bounded 
by Aargau, Thurgau, Zug, Schwyz, and Schaffhausen. 
Area, 687 sq.m. Surface diversified, and less mountain- 
ous than the majority of Swiss cantons. It is the most 
important manufacturing section of the Republic. Pop. 
284,786. — ZuRion, a flourishing manuf. city, C. of above 
canton, at the N. end of the lake of same name, 56 m, 
N.E. of Berne. Z. is the natal place of Gessner, Pesta- 
lozzi, and Lavater, and here, in 1859, a treaty was signed 
by which Austria ceded Lombardy to Italy. Pop. 21,119. 

Zutphen, (s0ot’fén,) a fortif. manuf. city of Holland, p. 
Guelderland, at the junction of the Benkel and Yssel, 
16 m. N.N.E. of Arnhem. * 13,000. 

Zuyder-Zee, (zi/diir-2d,) (The,) a great arm of the 

German Ocean, forming as it were a large inland lake, 

and surrounded by the Dutch provs. of Guelderland, 
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Utrecht, N. Holland, Overyssel, and Friesland. An in- 
undation in 1282 united it with the ocean. 

Zvornik, (s/or’neck,) a town of Turkey in Europe, p. 
Bosnia, 78 miles S.W. of Belgrade. Pop. 11,000. 

Zwel/lendam, a dist. of Cape Colony , extending E. 
from Cape Town, and b. N. by the Zwarte Berg; area, 
7,620 sq.m. C. Zwellendam. Pop. 14,300. 

Zwickau, (sveck’ow,) a manuf. town of Central Ger- 
many, kingdom of Saxony, on the Mulde, 60 m. S.W. of 
Dresden. In its vicinity are extensive coal-mines. Pop. 
24,509. 

Zwingle, (zwing’gle,) ZWINGLI, or ZUINGLIUS, ULRICH, 
an eminent Swiss Reformer, B. in Toggenburg, 1484, 
Pu at Basle, and became a priest of Glarus, In 

516 he seceded from the Roman Church, and became 
preacher to the collegiate church at Zurich. After 
establishing the Reformed faith in his native country, 
he was killed at the battle of Cuppel, 1531. 

Zwittau, (tewit'tou,) a river of Austria, in Moravia, 
which, after a S. course of 55 m., joins the Schwarza at 
Brünn.— A manuf. town of Moravia, 37 m. N.W. of 0l- 
mütz. Pop. 5,000. 

Zwolle, (zwõl,) a fortif. manuf. town of Holland, C. of 
the p. Overyssel, on the Zwarte-water, 52 m. E.N.E. of 
Amsterdam. Pop. 21,147. 

Zygænidæ, (s¢-ge'ne-de.) (Zoöl.) The Wood-nympbs, 
a family of lepidopterous insects which have the body 
slender, wings rather narrow and covered with pow- 
dery scales. They are called Glaucopidians, from the 

— — of some of them. 

ghur, (zi-gir’,) or JAYGHUR, a town of Hindos ; 
espace 118 m. 8.E. df Bombay. orn 
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Zygadite, (sig/a-dite.) (Min.) A silicate of alumina 
and lithia, of a reddish or yellowish-white color, found 
in thin tabular prisms, in the Hartz Mts. 

Zygoma, (te-go'mah.) (Gr. a yoking together. 
( Anat.) À bone of the head, or rather two processes 
bones; the one from the os temporis, the other from the 
os male ; these processes are hence termed the zygomatic 

ocesses, and the suture that joins them together is 
enominated the zygomatic sulure. 

ZysophylNacer, (zig-0-/il-la’se-e.) (Bot.) The Beaw 
capers, an O. of plants, all. Rutales, closely allied to 
Rutaceæ. They are shrubs or herbs, with more or less 
jointed stems; the leaves usually opposite or com- 
pound, with one pair or several pinnate leaflets, and 
with persistent stipules, sometimes converted inte 
prickles; the flowers white, red, or yellow, on axillary 
peduncles. 

Zy mology, (si-mél'o-je.) (Gr. zyme, to ferment, and 
logos.) The doctrine of fermentation; also, a treatise 
on the fermentation of liquids. 

Zymotic Disease, (z-mdt‘ik.) [From Gr. symotkoe, 
causing to orana (Med.) Any epidemic, endemic, 
contagious or eporadic affection, which is produced by 
some morbific principle acting on the organism similar 
to a ferment —as the ague, croup, cholera, diarrhea, 
dysentery, erysipelas, whooping-cough, infantine fever, 
—— measles, remittent fever, scarlatina, small- 
pox, &c. 

Zy thomiers, or — ——— a manuf. town 
of European Russia, C. of the Polish govt. of Volhynia, 
— ie affluent of the Dnieper, 80 m. §.W. of Kiev. Pop. 


CENSUS 


OF 1890. 


, POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. Total, 62,480,540. 
CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 9,000, AND UPWARDS, 


Adams, — —————— 9, 217 
Adrian, Mi 880000008 CCG 9, 239 
Akron, ODIO. .ccccccse scs Q7 "703 
Albany, N. Y. 00888 eded 94,640 
Alexandria, V@...ccccce 14,310 
Algiers, Lan... .cccccosce soe 14, 000 
Allegheny, Pa.........-.104,967 
Allentown, P8....cccc..-. 25,183 
Alpena, Mich. ....scses oco 11,288 
Alten, JJJ 10,566 
Altoona, P&........cce. 30,269 
Amesbury, Mass......... 9,797 
Amsterdam, N. — 17, 264 
Andorson, nd........... 10,759 
Arbor, Mich... — - 9,509 
Anniston, Ala...cccccesee 12, 000 
Appleton, Wis.....ccc. 11, 825 
Asheville, N. O....ccceec 10, 433 
Ashland, Wis. RAAL LLELE E ad 9, 908 
Atchison, Kad.eccccvecee oe 14, 222 
Atlanta, Ga. SOCCOCHE OEE OCG 65, 514 
Atlantic City, N. J..... 13, 038 
Auburn, Me...cccccccre- 11, 228 
Auburn, N. —J 25, 887 
Augusta, Ga....ccccsere oe 33, 150 
Augusta, Me....cccccsse 10, 521 
Aurora, I]l....ccc00...... 19, 63-4 


Austin, Texas............ . 15,324 
Baltimore, — n.434, 181 
Bangor, Me............0 19,009 
Baton Rouge, La... 10,397 
Battle Creek, Mich.. see 13,000 
Bay City, Mich..essosee. - 27,826 
Bayonne City, N. J.... 18.996 
Beatrice, Neb, ........0. 13,921 
Beaver Falls, Pa........ - 9,734 
Bellaire, O.....cccccccc 9,901 


Belleville, Ill........c0.6 15,360 


Beverly, Mass...... ess... 10,795 
Biddeford, Me evcee 0400 14,418 
Binghamton, N. Y...... 35,093 


Birmingham, Ala....... 26,241 


Bloomington, IIlL......... 20,167 
Boston, Mass..............446,507 
Bradford, Pa...........0 10,478 
Bridgeport, Conn...... 48,856 
Bridgeton, N. J.....c.e0 11,471 
Brockton, Mass........0. 27, 278 
Brookline, oe — 12, 076 
Brooklyn Ye csenses ..804, 377 
Buffalo, —— ...254,457 
Burlington, lows...... ` 22, 528 


Burlington, Vt.i 14.566 
Butte City, Mont........ 10,701 
Cairo, III......... 11 


Carbondale, Pa............ 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa..... 17,977 
Central Falls, R. I...... 11,789 
Charleston, 8. C... 
Charlotte, N. C... —“ me SERS 
Chattanoo Tenn... 
Chelsea, Mass............ 
Chester, Pa....ccsessecee 
Oheyenne City, Wyo.... 
Chicago, Il............. 1,098,576 
Chillicothe, 0............ 11,256 
ncinnati, O.........0.... 
Cleveland, Q.........00.. 261,546 
inton, Low............ ese 
Clinton, — eeese 10, 379 
Cohoes, N. Y......... . 23, 432 
Colorado Springs, Col.. 11,200 
Columbia, Pa........... . 10, 597 
Columbia, 8. C........... . 14,508 


Columbus, Ga.....ceccee. 18,650 
Columbus, 0O............ . 90,398 
Concord, N. H............ 16,948 


Council "Bluffs, Iowa... 21,318 
Covington, K y. ———— 87, 375 
Cumberland, Md......... 12, 007 
Cummin ville, Ossis 9, 590 
Dallas, Toxas.......... 38,140 
Danbury, ConD.......0008 19,385 
Danville, Il... .. 11,528 


Danville, Pa.....ccccosee 9,073 
Danville, —Vee—— 10, 285 
Davenport, Lowa....... - 28,600 
Dayton, Ohio............. 58,868 
Decatur, ITl............... 16,481 
Denison, Texas........... 10,959 
Denver, Col...sccccc-soees 106,670 
Des Moines, — — . 50,067 
Detroit, Mich.. yee 


Dubugue, Iowa......... - 30,147 
Duluth, Minn............ 82,725 
Dunkirk, N. Y... 9,402 
East Liverpool, Ohio... 10, 947 
Easton, P&.........eceree - 15,185 
East Orange, N. J...... 10,328 
East Portland, Or....... 10,481 


East Saint Louia, IIL... 15,156 
Eau Claire, Wis.......... 17,438 
Elgin, Ill......... secosevee 17,429 
Elizabeth, N. J.......... 37,670 
Elkhart, Ind,............. 11,489 
Elmira, N. Y¥....cccsccsse 28 070 


El Paso, Texas........... 16,836 
Englewood, IIl.......... . 15,C00 
Erie, Pa.......cccccccereee 39,699 
Evanston, Iil...... a.e... 13,000 
Evansville, Ind.......... 60,674 
Everett, Maas..',........ 11,004 
Fall River, Maas......... 74,351 
Findlay, Ohio............ 18,674 
Fitchburg, Mass........ » 22,007 
Flint, Mich.............0 . 9,845 
Fond du Lac, Wis...... 11,942 
Fort Scott, Kan.......... 11,837 
Fort Smith, Ark....... . 11,291 
Fort Wayne, Ind...... . 35,399 
Fort Worth, Texas..... 20,725 
Freeport, Ill.............. 10,200 
Fresno, Cal...... scseseseee 10,890 
Galesburg, Il.......... » 15,212 
Galveston, Texas....... 29,118 
Gloucester, Maas........ . 21,262 
Grand Rapids, Mich.... 64,147 
Hagerstown, Md....... . 10,172 
Hamilton, Ohio......... e 17,519 
Hannibal, Mo........... . 12,816 
Harrisburg, Pa.......... - 40,164 
Hartford, Conn......... - 63,182 
Hastings, Neb............ 13,793 


Haverhill, Mass....4... 27,322 
Hazleton, Pa............. 11,681 


Helena, Mont..........0 13, 834 
Hoboken, N. J..cccccseese 43,400 
Holyoke, Mass.... - 35,526 
Hornellsville, N. Y... . 11,000 
Houston, Texas......... . . 27.411 
Hudson, N. Y...........+ 10,027 
Huntington, W. Va.... 10,082 
Hyde Park, Mass........ 10,200 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 107,445 
Ironton, Obio............ 10,922 
Ishpeming, Mich....... ~ 11,184 
Ithaca, N. Y....ccssceee 11,849 
Jackson, — — 20, 779 
Jackson, Tenn......... .. 10,022 
Jacksonville, Fla........ 17,160 
Jacksonville, Il........ e 12,357 
Jamestown, N. Y....... . 15,991 
Janesville, Wia.......... - 10,631 
Jeffersonville, Ind...... 11,274 
Jersey City, N. J........163,987 
Johnstown, N. Y........ 10,851 
Johnstown, Pa............ 23,653 
Joliet, Whivcssscdesssessene 27,407 
Joplin, Mo...... ——— 9,909 
Kalamazoo, Mich....... 17,857 
Kansas City, Kan........ 38,170 
Kansas City, Mo......... 132 416 
Keokuk, Jowa............ 14,075 
Key West, Fla............ 18,058 
Kingston, N. Y........... 21,181 
Knoxville, Tenn......... 22,447 
La Crosse, Wis....... s... 25,053 
Lafayette, Ind............ 16,407 
Lancaster, Pa.......... 32,000 
Lansing, Mich............ 12,630 
Lansingburg, N. Y.... 10,523 
Laredo, Texas.........0 11,313 
La Salle, IIl...........000 11,610 
Lawrence, Kan.........0« 9,975 


Lawrence, Maas......... 44, 550 
Leadville, Col. eee eeeeee 206 10, 500 
Leavenworth, Kan...... 21, 613 


Lebanon, PA&...........000 14, T54 
Lewiston, Me............. 21 668 
Lexington, Ky.......... 22, 355 
Lima, Ohio............... è 15, 970 
Lincoln, Neb......ccce--. 65,491 
Little Falls, N — . 9,000 
Little Rock, ———— 22,496 
Lockport, N Fooi . 16,003 
Logansport, Ind........ . 13,798 
Long Island City, N.Y. 30,396 
Los Angyles, Cal......... 50,394 
Louisville Ey ——— ..161,005 
Lowell, ———— 77,605 


Lynchburg, ° VBuseesreve 18779 


Lynn, Mass............... 55,684 
McKeesport, Pa........ . 20,711 
Macon, GA. ...crccccccseee - 22,688 
Madison, Wis............ - 13,392 
Mahanoy City, Pa...... 11,291 
Malden, Maas............. 22,984 
Manayunk, Pa......... oe 29,068 
Manchester, N. H...... 43,983 
Manchester, Va.......... 9,229 
Manistee, Mich.......... 12,798 
Mansfield, Ohio......... . 13,542 
Marinette, Wis.......... 11,513 
Marlboro, Mass.......... 13,788 
Marquette, Mich........ e 9,096 
Marshalitown, Iowa... 9,308 
Massillon, Obio.......... 10,068 
Meadville, Pa............ - 9,502 
Medford, Mags............ 11,052 
Memphis, Tenn....... eee 64,586 


Menominee, Mich...... 10,606 
Meriden, Conn........... 21,230 


Meridian, Mias.......... . 10,889 
Michigan City, Ind..... 10,704 
Middletown, Conn...... 9,012 
Middletown, N. Y...... 11,918 
Millville, N. J....... sore 9,957 


Milwaukee, Wis.........204,150 
Minneapolis, Minn......164,738 
Mobile, Ala.....cccssscees 31,822 
Moline, Ill...........c00000 11,995 
Montgomery, Ala,...... 21,790 
Muncie, Ind.......0...-. 11,339 
Muscatine, Iowa......... 11,432 
Muskegon, Mich......... 22,668 
Nanticoke, Pa........... 9,992 


Nashua, N. H............ 19,266 
Nashville, Tenn......... 76,309 
Natchez, Miss.......0« 10,132 
Natick, Mass,....... ese - 9, "116 


Nebraska City, Neb..... 11, 472 
New Albany, Ind....... 21,000 
Newark, N. J...... 181, 518 
Newark, Ohio.........s6« 14, 363 
New Bedford, Mass..... 40, 705 
New Britain, ‘Conn...... 19, 010 
New TENE N. J. 18, 452 


Newburgh, N * 23,268 
Newburyport, M Mace. - 13,914 
New Castle, -» 11,581 


New Haven, Conn... .. - 85,981 
New London, Conn... 
New Orleans, La.........241,995 


Newport, Ky..... 
Newport, R. I........... 


Newton, Mass............ 24,357 
New York, N. Y...... «--1,513,501 
Norfolk, Va............... 34,986 
Norristown, Paces 19,750 
North Adams, Mass..... 16,067 
Northampton, Mass... . 14,961 
Norwich, Conn......... . 16,192 
Oakland, Call... ..cccccccoree 48,590 
Ogden City, Utah — . 18,269 
Ogdensburg, N. Y...... 11,667 
Omaha, Neb...........0 139,526 
Orange, N. J......c0s00e 18,774 
Oshkosh, Wis.........00. . 22,772 
Oskaloosa, Towa......0 9,000 
Oswego, N. Y...ccccceses ` 21. 823 
Ottawa, Iil......... — 12.400 
Ottumwa, IOWA. ....... . 13,996 
Owensboro, Ky........... 9,818 
Paducah, Ky............ 13,024 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 9,389 
Pasadena, Cal............ 10,000 
Passaic, N, J....cccecceee . 18,027 
Paterson, N. J.......... 78,358 
Pawtucket, R. I........ . 22,906 


Peabody, Maszs............ 10,123 
Peekskill, N. Y...cceseee 10,026 
Pensacola, Fla, ...cc.e- 11,751 


Peoria, Ill. .......cceseeee - 49,758 
Peth Amboy, N. J...... 52876 
Petersbu , Va.. sesoseesese 2,317 
Philadelp ia, Pa... «11,044,894 
Pine Bluff, Ark........ « 9,952 
Piqua, Ohio...see eesse. -e - 9,069 
Pitttburgh, Pa.......... 288, 473 
Pittsfield, Mase......... e 17, "262 
Pittston, Pa......ccccccoes 10,356 
Plainfield, N. J......... - 16,000 
Port Huron, Mich...... 18,519 
Port Jarvis, N. Y....... 9,532 
Portland, Me... essees... 36,608 
Portland. Or.. sesse. 47,204 
Portsmouth, N. H...... 9,811 
Portsmouth, %hio,...... 12,387 


~ 


Portsmouth, Va........«6 12,388 
Pottstown, Pa........... . 13,904 
Pottsville, Pa. ........... - 14,104 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 22,836 
Providence, B. I.......... 132,048 
Pueblo, Col........ccsseeee 25,000 
Pullman, Ill.....c.c000- . il, ,000 


Quincy, Wie see. 31, 478 
Quincy, Maaz.............. 16 6,711 
Racine, TT 20,981 
Raleigh, N. C............. 12,788 
Reading, Pa...... ...s.... 68,926 
Richmond, Ind........... 16,848 
Richmond, Va........... . 80,838 
Roanoke, Va.. .ssesessoee 16,400 
Rochester, N. Y...0.....138,327 
Rockford, Hissa es... 23,580 
Rock Island, Ill......... 18,596 
Rome, N. Y...ccosccssesee 14,980 
Rutland, Vt.......cese so 11,770 
Sacramento, ce.. »..…. 26,278 
Saginaw, Mich......... 46,137 
St. Juseph, Mo.,.......... 52,812 
St. Louis, Mo..s.s. esae... 480,857 
St. Paul, ——— 
Salem, Mass......ccscosese 785 
Salem, OT.......cccscseees 0,422 
Salt Lake City, Utah... or 471 
San Antonio, Texas..... 38, 68l 
San Diego, Cal....... seve 16, 152 
Sandusky, Ohio........... 19 "934 
San Francisco, Cal......297 990 
San Jose, Cal............ „ORT 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 13, 124 
Savannah, Ga............ 41,762 
Schenectady, N. Y...... 19,856 
Scranton, Pa............ -= 83,450 
Seattle, Wash............6 43,914 
Sedalia, BMo......ccccceses 
Shamokin, Pa........... 
Sheboygan, Wis......... 16,441 
Shenandoah, Pa......000 13,445 


Shreveport, "La... — 12,509 
Sing Sing, N. Y......... 10,072 
Sioux City, Iowa....... ~ 87,862 


Sioux Falls, 8. Dak..... 10,154 
Somerville, Maas. ....... oar 117 


Spokane Falls, Wash... 22, 626 
Springfield, T 24,852 
Springfield, Mass........ 44,164 
Springfield, Mo..... LELER LLJ - 21, 848 


Springfield, Ohio....... 32, 185 
Steelton, Pa.....ccccccccce 9,230 
Steubenville, Ohfo...... 13,368 


Stillwater, Minn....... 11,239 
Stockton, "Cal socileeniss ss 14; 376 
Streator, Ya. — 11,871 
Superior, Wis, seoses esoos - 11,956 
Syracuse, N. Y.......... 87,877 
Tacoma, "Wash. seoses soore 1858 
Taunton, Mass........... 25 1389 
Terre Haute, Ind...... ~ 30, 287 
Tiffin, Ohio. ..essesssess o0 10, 978 


Toledo, Ohio....... esses. 2'652 
Topeka, Bano ccicssessvex T 31'800 
Trenton, N. J..........- 58,488 
Troy, N. Y.iiicsesisssiso - 60,606 
Utica, N. Y.......sccssssee 44,001 
Vicksburg, Miss......... 13,298 
Waco, Texas............... 13,067 
Waltham, Mass.......... 18,522 
Washington, D. C...... 229,796 
Waterbury, Conn........ 28,691 
Watertown, N. Y...... . 14,740 
Wausau, Wiz............ - 9,251 
Westchester, N. Y...... 15,000 


West Bay City, Mich... 12,910 
Westfield, Masa.......... 9, 800 
West Hoboken, N. J... 11 1500 
West Troy, N. Y... 1242 
Weymouth, Mass....... 10,843 
Wheeling, W. Va....... 35,052 
Wichita, Kan............. 23,73 
Wilkesharre, Pa......... 837,657 
Williameport, Pa.....00. 27, "107 
Wilmington, — weve 6l, 487 
Wilmington, N. C...... 20,098 
Winona, Minn — | 

Woburn, Maas..........- Isat 
Woonsocket, R. Ta... 20 184 
Worcester, Maags......... 84,598 
N. — LLAI] eas 


was Ohio 31,117 


eo 
York, Pa 


Youngstown 
Zanesville, 


CENSUS OF 1880. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. Total, 62,480,540. 
CUTIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 2,000 to 9,000. 








Aberdeen, Miss....... 3,445 | Avoca, Pa............ 8,031} Bonham, Tex........ 3,836 Canton, Ill........... 5,589 
Aberdeen, S. Dak.. .. 3,182 |Avon, N Y........ .-. 98,360] Bonne Terre, Mo..... 3,940 Canton, Mass......... 4,538 
Abilene, Kans........ 3,540 | Avondale, Ohio....... 4,500 | Boone, Iowa ......... 6,514 | Canton, Miss.... .... 2,122 
Abilene, Tex......... 4,800 | Ayer, Mass........... 2,148! Boonesboro, Iowa .... 2,000; Canton, Mo.......... 2,261 
Abington, Mass....... 4,260 | Babylon, N. Y...... -. 6,084] Boonton, N. J........ 3,600 | Canton, N. Y......... 2,350 
Ada, Uhio.........--. 2,000 | Bainbridge, Ga....... 2,000) Booneville, Mo....... 4,132) Cape Elizabeth, Me... 5,218 
Addison, N.Y ....e.. 3,000 | Bainbridge, N. Y..... 2,121] Boonville, Ind........ 2000| Cape Girardeau, Mo.. 4,288 
Agawam, Mass....... 2,352 | Baker City, Oregon... 2,742] Boonville, N. ¥...... 38,305} Cape May, N. J....... 2,500 
Alameda, Cal. ......6 11,146 | Bakersfield, Cal...... 2,000} Bordentown, N.J.... 5,045] Carbondale, UL...... 3,000 
Albany, Ga ... ....-. 6,856 | Baldwinsville, N. Y... 3,246] Boulder, Colo........ 3,829 Carey, Ohio.......... 2,016 
Albany, Oregon...... 6,872 | Ballinger, Tex......... 2,000} Boundbrook, N.J.... 2,256) Caribou, Me.......... 4,068 
Albert Lea, Minn..... 4,0 Ballston Spa, N. Y.... 2,066} Bountiful, Utah...... 2,200; Carlinville, Dl....... 3,500 
Albia, Iowa.......... 2,359 | Bandera, Tex........ . 3,800) Bowling Green, Ky... 7,790} Carlisle, Mass........ 8,500 
Albina, Oregon....... 5,104 | Bangor, Pa .......... 2,505] Box Elder, Utah...... 3,000} Carlisle, Pa.......... 8,081 
Albion, Mich......... 3,757 | Baraboo, Wis......... 4,000] Bozeman, Mont...... 3,000} Carmi, Ill......+... -- 8,000 
Albion, N. ¥...0.--0¢ 4,600 | Barboursville, Ky....° 2,000] Braceville, Ill.......... 3,500] Caro, Mich........... 38,000 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 6,053 | Bardstown, Ky...... e 2,000} Braddock, Pa........ 8,538 | Carroll, Md.... ...... 3,500 
Alderson, W. Va ..s. 2,000 | Bar Harbor, Me...... 2,000 ) Bradford, Maas....... 3,720 | Carrollton, Ml........ 2,400 
Alexandria, Ia.....-. 2,800 | Barnesville, Ga....... 2,000 | Braidwood, Ill........ 5,200 | Carrollton, Ky........ 2,000 
Alexandria, Minn..... 2,500 | Barnesville, Ohio .... 3,185] Brainerd, Minn..... .. 7,000 | Carrollton, La........ 3,000 
Algiers, La..eo....0-. 4,700 | Barnstable, Mass..... 4,023] Braintree, Mass ..... 4,848 | Carrollton, Mo....... 3,858 
Algona, Iowa.......¢. 2,069 | Barre, Mass.......... 2,289] Brandon, N. Y¥....... 2,500} Carson City, Nev..... 4,080 
Allegan, Mich........ 2,663 | Barre, Vt............. 1,198 | Brandon, Vt......... 2,240 | Cartersville, Ga...... 3,166 
Alliance, Ohio.....0.. 7,598 | Barry, IIl............ 2,000 | Brattleboro, V&...... 6,859] Carterville, Mo....... 4,000 
Allouez, Mich........ 2,000 | Barton, Vt........... 2,364 | Brazil, Ind....,...... 6,902 | Carthage, Ohio....... 2,000 
Almy, Wyo..ce....ee 2,500 | Bartow, Fla........., 2,5/0] Brenham, Teg........ 4,683] Castile, N. Y......... 2,446 
Amboy, Ill...«...0... 2,500 | Bastrop, Tex....... -. 2,921 | Brewer, Me.......... 4,000} Castleton, Vt......... 8,000 
American Fork, Utah. 2,070 | Batavia, Ill.......... 3,613 | Brewster, N. Y....... 2,035 | Catasauqua, Pa....... 3,703 
Americus, Ga..e....0 6,305 | Batavia, N. Y........ 10,00) | Brewton, Ala......... 2,500 | Catawissa, Pa........ 2,560. 
Amherst, Mass....... 4,512 | Batesville, Ark....... 2,400 | Bridgeport, Pa....... 8,750 | Catlettsburg, Ky..... 65,000 
Anaconda, Mont...... 5,000 | Bath, Me............. 8,713 | Bridgewater, Mass.... 4,219 | Catonsville, Md...... 2,500 
‘Anacostia, D. O...... 2,000 | Bath, N. ¥........... 4,000 | Bridgton, Me......... 2,605 | Catskill, N. Y........ 4,915 
Anamosa, Iowa....... 2,130 | Bayfield, Wis......... 2,200 | Brigham, Utah....... 3,000 | Cedar Falls, Iowa.... 3,598 
Andover, Mass....... 6,142 | Bay Shore, N.Y¥...... 3,000 | Brighton, Mich....... 13,000 | Cedartown, Ga....... 3,500 
Angus, Iows.....-.+. 2,000 | Beacon, Mich...,...: 8,000 | Bristol, Me......... .. 2,800 | Center Moriches, N.Y. 2,000 
Anna, Ill............ 2,500 | Beardstown, MIl...... 6,000 | Bristol, Pa........... 6,537 | Centerville, Iowa..... 8,652 
Annapolis, Md.... .. 7,625 | Beaufort, 8. C........ 8,587 | Bristol, Tenn......... 3,868 | Central City, Ky..... 2,896 
Anoka, Minn...e....0 4,264 | Beaumont, Tex....... 4,800] Bristol, Va...... ..... 2,896 | Centralia, IV......... 4,76 
Ansonia, Conn. iso tans 10,400 Beaver Dain, Wis. ecoee 4,207 Brockport, N. Y seecee 3,882 Centralia, Pa. eaaeasse 2,300 
Anthony, Kans....... 2,600 | Bedford, Ind ........ 3,873 | Brookfield, Mass...... 3,352 | Centralia, Wash...... 3,508 
Antigo, Wis ..ece.... 4470 | Bedford, Pa........... 2,340 | Brookfield, Mo ...... 4,584] Chadron, Nebr..... .. 2,997 
Apalachicola, Fla..... 3,000 | Bedford City, Va..... 4,000 | Brookhaven, Miss.... 2,500 | Chambers, N. Y...... 5,847 
Apollo, Pa ....2...2. 2,000 | Belchertown, Mass... 2,120 | Brook Haven, N. Y... 12,572 | Chambersburg, Pa.... 8,006 
Appleton City, Mo... 2,00) | Belding, Mich........ 2,000 | Brooklyn, Ohio....... 4,948 | Champaign, Ill....... 5,827 
Aransas Pass, Tex.... 2,000 {| Belfast, Me ......... 5,275 | Brookville, Ind....... 2,200 ' Champion, Mich..... 2,700 
Arcade, N. ¥Y.......-2 2,031 | Bellefonte, Pa ....... 3,926 | Brookville, Pa........ 2,700, Chanute, Kans....... 2,700 
Archibald, La ...... - 4,028 | Belle Plaine, lowa.... 2,700 | Brownsville, Pa...... 3,500) Chariton, lowa....... 8,119 
Arcola, Ill.....e..... 2,000 | Belleville, N.J....... 4,000 | Brownsville, Tenn.... 2,600 | Charles City, Iowa... 2,798 
Ardmore, Pa......... 2,600 | Bellevue, Ky......... 2,000 | Brownsville, Tex..... 6,000 | Charleston, Ill....... 4,135 
Argenta, Ark......... 8,500 | Bellows Falls, Vt..... 8,021 | Brownwood, Tex..... . 3,000 | Charleston, W. Va.... 6,794 
Argentine, Kans...... 5,200 | Belmont, Mass....... 2,098 | Brunswick, Ga..... -- 8,403 Charlestown, W. Va.. 2,500 
Arkadelphia, Ark...e. 3,500 | Beloit, Kans......... 2,271 | Brunswick, Me....... 5,998 | Charlotte, Mich...... 8,848 
Arkansas City, Kans.. 8,354 | Beloit, Wis........ ... 6,276 | Bryan, Ohio........ .. 3,600 | Charlottesville, Va... 5,560 
Arlington, ..e... 5,629 | Belton, Tex.......... 5,000 | Bryan, Pa........... . 4,000 | Chartiers, Pa......... 2,825 
Armourdale, Kans ... 2,000 | Belvidere, Ill ........ 3863| Bryn Mawr, Pa....... 2,400 | Chaska, Minn........ 2,384 
Arnot, Pa........e0.+ 2,300 | Benecia, Cal.......... 2.591 | Buchanan, Mich...... 2,004 | Chateaugay, N. Y.... 3,000 
Asbury Park, N. J.... 3,476 | Bennett, Pa.......... 3,900 | Buchtel, Ohio........ 2,800 | Chatfield, Minn...... 2,000 
Ashburnham, Mass... 2,074 | Bennington, Vt...... 6,333 | Bucksport ...... es... 2,9) | Chatham, N. ¥....... 2,110 
Ashland, Ky.......... 5,800 | Benton Harbor, Mich. 3,800 | Bucyrus, Ohio....... 4,951 | Cheboygan, Mich..... 6,244 
Ashland, Maass..... e. 2,532 | Benwood, W. Va..... 3,100 | Burlingame, Kans.... 200) {| Chelmsford, Mass,.... 2,695 
Ashland, Ohio........ 3,563 | Berkeley, Cal..... ... 6,200 | Burlington, Kans.... 2, 39 Chepachet, R. I...... 2,103 
Ashland, Oregon ...e. 2,500 | Berkley, Va.......... 3,509 | Burlington, N. J...... 8,158 | Cherokee, Iowa.....0 38,421 
Ashland, Pa.......... 7,870 | Berks, Pa............ 2,200 | Bushnell, Ill......... 2,324! Cherryvale, Kans..... 2,274 
Ashley, Pa ......... 3,193 | Berlin, N. H......... 3,729 | Butler, Ind........... 2,519 | Chester, Ill ........ 2,700 
Ashtabula, Ohio...... 8,316 | Berlin, Wis ......... 4,007 | Butler, Mo......... 2,312 | Chester, N Y....... - 2,114 
Astoria, Oregon...... 7,071 | Berwick, Me......... 3,000 | Butler, Pa. ....... 8,715) Chester, S. C..... e... 2713 
Athens, Ga...e ...... 8,627 | Berwick, Pa ......... 2,699 | Buxton Center, Me... 2,0 | Chestertown, Md..... 600 
Athens, N. ¥......... 2,019 | Bessemer, Ala........ 3,500 | Byron, Tex........... 3,000 | Chestnut Hill, Pa..... 2,300 
Athens, Ohio....2....¢ 3,600 | Bessemer, Mich...... - 2,6:0; Cable, Ill ......... .. 2,000 | Chetopa, Kans....... 283 
Athens, Pa.....-.e6.. 93,064 | Bethel, Me........... 2,800] Cadillac, Mich....... 4.345! Chico, Cal ......... . 2,892 
Athens, Tenn........ 3,000 | Bethlehem, Pa..... ee. 6,950 | Cadiz, Ohio.......... 2,000] Chicopee. Mass....... 14,060 
Athens, Tex.......... 2,409 | Big Rapids, Mich..,.. 5,265 | Cairo, N. Y.......2-. 8,100| Chicopee Falla, Mass.. 4,000 
Athol, Mass........e¢ 6,319 | Billerica, Mass....... 2,780 | Calais, Me .......... 7,277 | Chincoteague ; 
Athol Center, Mass... 2,642 | Biloxi, Miss.......... 4,000 | Calumet, Mich....... 8,000 DA S TE 2,000 
Atlanta, Tox......... 2,800 |Birdsboro, Pa........ 3.900 | Calvert, Tex........... 2,629| Circleville, Ohio..... 6,675 
Atlanta, Iowa...e.... 4,351 | Bismarck, N. D...... . 2,260 | Cambridge, Md....... 4,163 | City Island, N.Y .... 3,000 
Attica, Ind..ee...seee. 2,319 | Black River Fallas, Wis. 2,500 | Cambridge, Ohio..... 4,345) Claremont, N. H..... 65,565 
Attica, N. ¥.....¢.-.. 2,600 | Blackstone, Mass..... 6,138 | Camden, Ark........ . 2,490! Clarinda, Iowa....... 3,259 
Attleboro, Mass...... 7,577 | Blair, Nebr. ......... 2,300 | Camden, Me..... ..... 4,621] Clarion, Pa..........+++ 2,200 
Auburn, Ind......... 2,427 | Blairsville, Pa........ 8,113 | Camden, S. C......... 8,433! Ciarksburg, W. Va... 8,000 
Auburn, Nebr........ 2,000 | Blocton, Ala ........ 3,500} Cameron, Mo........ . 2,895) Clarksville, Tenn..... 8,063 
Auburn Park, Ill..... 2,900 | Bloomfield, N. J...... 7.800 | Canajoharie, N. Y.... 2.086] Clay Center, Kans.... 3,000 
Audenried, Pa........ 2,500 | Bloomington, Ind.... 4,400 | Canal Dover, Ohio.... 3,550] Clearfield, Pa......-.. 3,500 
Aurora, Ind .......... 3,928 | Bloomsburg, Pa...... 4,635 | Canandaigua, N. Y... 5,847 | Cleburne, Tex......-. 8,250 
Aurora, MO ......... 2,000 | Blossburg, Pa....... e 2,561 | Canaseraga, N. Y..... 2,776 | Cleveland, Tenn...... 4,000 
Aurora, Nebr....ee6.. 2,000 | Blue Earth City, Minn. 2,00 | Canastota, N. Y...... 2,210 | Clifton, 8. C. ........ 2,639 
Au Sable, Mich....... 3,500 | Blue Hill, Me........ 2,000 | Canisteo, N. Y...... . 2,600 | Clifton Forge, Va..... 2,000 
Austin, Ill.........-. 5,000 | Blue Island, Ill....... 3,000 | Cannelton, Ind....... 2,002 | Clinton, Ill........... 2,596 
Austin, Minn........ 3,901 | Rluffton, Ind........- 3,500 | Canon City, Colo..... 3,820 | Clinton, N.Y ....... 2,000 
Avoca, N. > A 2,300 Boise City, Idaho....-. 8,000 . Canonsburg, Pa...... 2,500 i Clinton, 8. C. KEXEI] 3,978 
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Cl Minn. (EELKE) 
Clyde, N. Y....... — 
Clyde, Ohio.......... 
Coal City, Il....... oe 
Coal Creek, Tenn..... 
Coalton, Ohio........ 
Coal Valley. Pa....... 
Cobleskill, N. ¥...... 
Coffeyville, Kans..... 
Cohasset, Mass....... 
Colchester, Conn..... 
Cold Spring, N. Y.... 
Cold Water, Mcth.... 
Colehour, Ill......... 
College Point, N. Y... 
Collinsville, Ill....... 
Collinwood, Ohfo..... 
Colorado, Tex........ 
Colton, Cal.....0 sees 
Columbia, Tenn ..... 
Columbia City, Ind... 
Columbiana, Ala..... 
Columbus, Ind....... 
Columbus, Ksns...... 
Columbus, Miss...... 
Columbus, Nebr...... 
Columbus, Tex....... 
Columbus, Wis. eee eee 
Comanche, Tex....... 
Concord, Mass....... 
Concord, N. O........ 
Concordia, Kans...... 
Conemaugh, Pa....... 
Conneaut, Ohio.... .. 
Connellsville, Pa..... 
Connersville, Ind..... 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Conway, N. H...... : 
Cooperstown, N. Y.... 
Corinna, Me.......... 
Corning, N. Y. CE E —— 
Corning, Ohio....e-.. 
Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 


Corsicana, Tex. ..... 
Cortland, N. Y....... 
Corvallis, Oregon. .... 
Coshocton, Ohio...... 
Council Grove, Kans. 
Coventry, Conn...... 
Covington, Ga........ 
Covington, Ind......-. 
Coxsackie, N. V...... 
Cranston, R.I....... i 
Crawfordsville, Ind... 
Crestline, Ohio....... 
Creston, Iowa....... e 
Crete, Nebr. ... ...... 
Crisfield, Ad......... 
Crookston, Minn..... 
Crown Point, Ind..... 
Crown Point, N. Y... 


Crystal Falls, Mich.... 
Cuba, N. V........... 
Cuero, TexXx........... 
Culpeper, Va......... 
Cummings, seseaee 
Cuthbert, Ga......... 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Cynthiana, Ky....... 
Dalton, Ga... cccccsee 
Dalton, Mass......... 
Dansville, N. Y....... 
Danvers Center, Mass. 
Danville, Ky........ ‘ 
Danville, Vt.......... 
Darby, Pa...... <uiseee 


Dardanelle, Ark...... 
Darlington, 8. C........ 
Dartmouth, Mass..... 
David City, Nebr..... 


Decatur, Ind......... 
Decatur, Tex..... — 
Decorah, Iowa........ 
Dedham, Mass. vo 
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De Land, Fla......... 
Delaware, Ohio....... 
Delhi, Ohio......ce0- 
Delphi, Ind........... 
Delphos, Ohio........ 
Del Rio, Tex......... 
Dennis, Mass..ccccoes 
Dennison, Ohio....... 
Denton, Tex. ........-. 
De Pere, Wis ....... ee 
Derby, Vt....sscsooo. 
Derry, N. H....... 
Derry Station, Pa..... 
De Soto, MO ki ics 060. 
Detroit City, Minn.... 
De Witt, N. d ee 
Dexter, Me. .... cece 
Dickson City, Pa...... 
Dixon, Ill........... + 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y... 
Dodge City, Kans..... 
Donaldsonville, La... 
Dover, Del........... 


Drifton, Pa....ecceees 
Dublin, Tex.-........ 
Dubois, Pa.........6. 
Duck (reek, Wis..... 
Dudley, Mass. ....... 
Duncannon, Pa...... 
Dundee, Ill ... ...... 
Dunmore, Pa....-..0. 
Duquesne, Pa......«- 
Duquoin, Ill......... 
Durango, (olo........ 
Durham, N. C. EEE EEE) 
Duryea, Pa....... 
Dwight, Ill...... 
Dyersburg, Tenn. ... 
Eagle Pass, Tex...... 
Eagle Rock, Idaho.... 
Earlington, Ky....... 
East Bridgewater, 
Mass............... 
East Greenville, Pa... 
Kast Haddam, Conn.. 
East Hampton, Conn. 
Easthampton, Mass... 
East Hampton, N. Y.. 
Kast Hartford, Conn.. 
Eastlake, Mich....... 
East Lexington, Mass. 
East Lyme, ('onn..... 
East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
East Norwalk, Conn.. 


Eastport, Me......... 
East Poultney, Vt.... 
East Providence, R. I. 
East Syracuse, N. Y.. 
East Tawas, Mich.... 
East Windsor, Conn.. 
Eaton, Ohio.......... 
Eden, Me...... — 


e@eees 


Effingham, Ill........ 
Eldon, Ilowa......... A 
Eldorado, Kans....... 
Elizabeth City, N. C.. 
Elizabethtown, Ky... 
Elk Garden, W. Va... 
Elk Point, S. Dak.... 
Elkton, Md.......... 


4,393 ' Ellensburg, Wash.... 
8,500: Ellenville, N. Y...... 
2,000 | Ellicott City, Md..... 


2,306 
3,500 


8,595 | 


2250 
3,510 


| Ellsworth Falls, Me.. 

Elmwood, Conn...... 
Elmwood Place, Ohio. 
| Elwood, Ind.......... 
| Elyria, Ohio......... 


7,123 | Emporia, Kans, s.s... 


2,910 
5,837 
4,315 
2,800 
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Emporium, Pa........ 
Enfield, Conn........ 
Englewood, N. J...... 
Ennis, Tex..........- 
Ephrata, Pa. 


Eufaula, Ala...c.ceee. 
Eugene, Oregon...... 
Eureka, Cal.......... 
Eureka, Kans........ 
Eureka Sprin 
Evanswood, Wis...... 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Exeter, N H......... 
Fairbury, Ill......... 
Fairbury, Nebr....... 
Fairfield, Conn....... 
Fairfield, Ill.......... 
Fairfield, Iowa....... 
Fairfield, Me......... 
Fairhaven, Maas...... 
Fair Haven, Vt....... 
Fairhaven, Wash..... 
Fairport, N. V....... 
Falls City, Nebr...... 
Falmouth, Mass...... 
Fargo, N. D-k...... 
Faribault, Minn...... 
Farmington, Conn.... 
Farmington, Me... 
Farmington, Mo...... 
Farmington, N. 
Farmville, Va.......... 
Far Rockaway, N. Y.. 
Fayetteville, ATK... 
Fayetteville, Mo...... 
Fayetteville, N.C.... 
Fayetteville. Tenn.... 
Fennville, Mich...... 
Fenton, Mich.... 
Fergus Falls, Minn... 
Fernandina, Fla.. ... 
Fishkill, N. V........ 
Flatbush, N Y....... 
Flemington, N. J..... 
Florence, Ala.... .... 
Florence, Mass....... 
Florence, 8.C........ 
Florence, Wis.... .... 
Flushing, N. Y....... 
Ford City, Pa........ 
Forest City, Pa....... 
Forsyth, Ga... 
Fort Atkinson, Wis... 
Fort Collins, Colo.... 


bacano u 


| Fort Davis, Tex...... 


Fort Dodge, Iowa..... 
Fort Edward, N. Y... 
Fort Fairfield, Me.... 
Fort Howard, Wis.... 
Fort Madison, Iowa.. 
Fort Payne, Ala....... 
Fort Plain, N. Y...... 
Fostoria, Ohio........ 
Foxboro, Masa.... ... 
Frackville, Pa........ 
Framingham, Mass... 
Frankfort, Ind...... à 
Frankfort, Ky........ 
Frankfort, Me....... 
Frankfort, N. Y...... 


Franklin, N. H....... 
Franklin, Ohio...... ; 
Franklin, Pa... 
Franklin, Tenn....... 
Franklin Falls, N. H.. 
Frederick, Md 
Fredericksburg, Va... 
Fredonia, N. Y 
Freehold, N. J....... 
Freeport, Me 
Fremont, Nebr 
Fremont, Ohio........ 
Frenchville, Me...... 
Friendship, N. Y 
Frostburg, Md...... se 


co 
QO 
G2 


2,141 Fulton, Tl icccsavee ee 2,495 
7,196 Fulton, Ky .ccoccccccs 2,685 
4,429 | Fulton, Mo........... 4,289 
8,000 | Fulton, N. ¥......... 4,208 
2,289 | Gadeden, Ala........ - 5,000 
8,000 | Gainesville, Fla...... 4,000 
2,016 | Gainesville, Ga....... 3,285 
2,119 | Gainesville, Tex...... 6,568 
6,500 ! Galena, Ill.....0..... 6,406 
3,958 | Galena, Kans........ - 2,400 
4,834 | Galion, Ohio....... -. 6,307 
2,100 | Gallatin, Tenn....... 2,000 
3,550 | Gallipolis, Ohio...... 4,550 
2,010 | Gallitzin, Pa.......... 2,300 
2.017 | Galva, Ill.....- sesese 2,000 
4,284 | Gardiner, Me......... 5,484 
2,300 | Gardner, Mass........ 8424 
4,090 | Garnett, Kans........ 2,175 
8,800 | Geneseo, II].......... 3,500 
2,500 | Geneseo, N. Y........ 3,000 
8,379 | Geneva, Nebr........5 7,411 
3,498 | Geneva, Ohio......... 2,200 
2,919 | Georgetown, D. C..... 22,746 
2,791 | Georgetown, Ky...... 3, 
6,000 | Georgetown, Mass.... 2,117 
3,200 | Georgetown, Ohio.... 2,000 
8,000 | Georgetown, 8. C..... 2,892 
2,567 | Georgetown, Tex..... 38,500 
5.613 | Germantown, Pa...... 22,(.00 
6,524 | Gettysburg, Pa....... 3,180 
3,100 | Gilberton, Pa......... 3,668 
3,200 | Gilford, N. H......... 8,585 
2,000 Girard, Ala........... 3,000 
3,/63 | Girard, Kans......... 3000 
3,000 | Girard, Ohio......... 2,300 
2,500 | Girardville, Pa....... 8,f84 
2.949 | Glasgow, Ky......... 2,100 
2,500 | Glasgow, Mo......... 2,000 
4,220 | Glassboro, N. J....... 2,500 
2,396 | Glastonbury, Conn... 8,400 
2,182 | Glencoe, Minn........ 2,500 
2.285 | Glen Cove, N. ¥...... 4,000 
4,050 Glendale, 8. C........ 8,422 
3,600 ' Glen Falls, N. Y...... 10,000 
4,296 ' Globe, Ariz.......... 2,000 
3,510 | Gloucester City, N. J. 6,563 
2.00 | Gloveraville, N. ¥.... 13,796 
5,984 | Golden, Colo...... ... 2,60 
8,C00 | Gold Hill, Nev..... .. 2,07 
3,396 | Goldsboro, N. C...... 4,325 
2,600 | Gonzales, Tex....--.. 2,50 
19,136 | Gorham, Me..... ..... 2,900 
2,000 | Goshen, Ind.......... 6,027 
2'319 | Goshen, N. Y........ 8,500 
2,500 | Gouverneur, N. Y.... 3,457 
2'852 | Gowanda, N. Y...-.-. 2,000 
2,000 | Grafton, Mass........ 5,002 
3,000 | Grafton, W. Va....... 3,)82 
4,869 | Grand Crossing, Ill... 6,788 
3,300 | Grand Forks, N. Dak. 4,963 
8,500 | Grand Haven, Mich... 4,988 
4,748 | Grand Island, Nebr... 7,632 
7,906 | Grand Junction. Colo. 2,500 
8,000 | Graniteville, 8. C..... 2,800 
2'855 | Granville, N. Y...... 2,10 
7,76) | Grass Moe Cal..... 4,032 
2,933 | Grayville, Ill......... 2,008 
2,300 | Great Barrington,Mass 4,612 
,239 | Great Bend, Kans.... 2,5(0 
5,918 | Great Falls, Mont.... 2,000 
10,10) | Great Falls, N. H..... 6,414 
2,157 | Greeley, Colo........- 2,500 
2,500 | Green Bay, Wis....... 8,879 
3,783 | Greenbush, N. Y..... 7,287 
2,200 | Greencastle, Ind....8. 4,384 
4,831 | Greenfield, Ind....... 3,114 
2,206 | Greenfield, Mass..... 6,262 
4,085 | Greenfield, Ohio..... . 2,650 
2,395 | Green Island, N. Y... 4,408 
6,220 | Greenport, N. Y...... 2,800 
2,873 | Greensboro, Ala ..... 2,500 
4,064 | Greensboro, N.C..... 38,317 
9,621 | Greensburg, Kans.... 2,000 
4,517 | Greensburg, Ind...... 8,581 
3,390 | Greensburg, Pa....... 4,173 
3,50) | Greenville, Ala....... 2,802 
2,200 | Greenville, Conn..... 38.800 
6,654 | Greenville, Mich..... 3,048 
7,140 | Greenville, Miss...... 6,685 
2,288 | Greenville, N. C...... 2,000 
2 500 | Greenville, Ohio...... 5,539 
5,C00 | Greenville, Pa........ 3,637 
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Greenville, 8. O..... 
Greenville, Tex....... 
Greenwich, N. Y..... 

Greenwood, Miss..... 
Greuads, Miss. 
Griffin, Ga...... 
Grinnell, Iowa... 
Griswold, Conn..... ee 
Groton, Conn........ 
Groton, Mass. ....0... 
Groveland, Mass...... 
Guilford, Conn....... 
Guthrie, Okla....... 
Hackensack, N. J.... 
Hackettstown, N. J... 
Haddam, Conn....... 
Hallowell, Me.. 
Hamburg, Pa.... ... 
Hamden, Conn....... 
Hammond, Ill........ 
Hammonton, N. J.... 
Hampden, Me ..... . 
Hampden, Md ....... 
Hampton, Iowa.. 
Hampton, Va........ 
Hanoock, Mich ..... 

Handsboro, Miss.... 

Hanover, Mass. 
Hanover, Pa. 


e@eoeaee@ie 


sseee 


Harrisville, R.I . 
Harrodsburg, Ky ... 

Hartford, Vt........ 
Hartford City, Iud... 
Hartwell, Ohio....... 
Harvard, Ill ......... 
Harwick, Mass...... 

Haselton, Ohio....... 
Hastings, Mich. 


Haverhill, N. H ..... 
Haverstraw, N. Y..... 
Havre de Grace, Md.. 
Hawkinsville,Ga..... 
Hawley, Pa...... ...6 
Hazelhurst, Miss. ... 
Heber, Utah...... .. 
Hegewisch, Mil...... 

Hoilsburg, Ill....... 
Hempstead, N. Y..... 
Hempstead, Tex.. 
Henderson, Ky. 

Henderson, N. C 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Hermon, N. ¥........ 
Hiawatha, Kans..... . 
Hickman, Ky........ 
Hickory, N. O........ 


Hicksville, N. Y.. ... 
Hicksville, Ohio...... 
Higginsville, Mo.. 
Highgate, Vt......... 
Highland, I aoe 
Highland, N. Y. ..... 
Highland Park, Ill.... 
High Point, N.C .... 
Hightstown, N. J.... 
Hillsboro, Ill ...... . 
Hillsboro, N. H ..... 
Hillsboro, Ohio.....+. 
Hillsboro, Tex....... 
Hillsdale, Mich. 
Hingham, Mass...... 
Hinsdale, Ill.......-. 
Hinsdale, N. H....... 
Hinton, W. Va....... 
Holbrook, Mass ...ecs 
Holden, Mass.. 
Holden, Mo... 
Holdrege, Nebr.....- 
Holland, Mich 
Hollidavsburg, Pa.... 
Hollistovy. ^, 
Holly Springs, Miss.. 
Holton, Kans,....+.+« 
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Homer, N. Y......... 
Homestead, Pa....... 
Honeedale, Pa........ 
Honey Grove, Tex.... 
Hoopeston, Ill........ 
Hoosick Fails, N. Y.. 
Hope, Ark. ..ccce eeees 
Hopkinsville, Ky..... 
Hopkinton, Mass..... 
Horseheads, N. Y..... 
Horton, Kans......... 
Hot Springs, Ark..... 
Houghton, Mich...... 
Houlton, Me......... 
Howell, Mich........ 
Hudson, Mich.. 
Hudson, Pa.......... 
Hudson, Wis......... 
Hull, Mass 
Humboldt, Kans..... 
Humboldt, Tenn... 
Huntingburg, Ind.... 
Huntingdon, Pa...... 
Huntington, Conn.... 
Huntington, Ind..... 
Huntington, N. Y.... 
Huntsville, Ala....... 
Huntsville, Tex. 


e @eeee 


2,500 — — 
e. 


4,000 
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Iturley, Wis.......... 3,000 
Huron, S. Dak........ 3,030 
Hutchinson, Kan..... 8,678 
Ilion, N. V.......... - 3,500 
Independence, Iowa.. 4,120 
Independence, Kans.. 3,121 
Independence, Mo.. 6,373 
Indiana, Pa ........ . 3,602 
Indianola, Iowa...... 2,352 
Indian Orchard, Mass, 2,500 
Tonia, Mich.......... 999 
Iowa City, Iowa..... . 5,628 
Ipswich, Mass........ 2,439 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 10, QUU 
Iron River, Mich..... X 3, 000 
Ironwood, Mich...... 7,565 
Irvington, N. J..... .. 2,463 
Irvington, N. ¥...... 2,240 
Irwin, Pa eseese. 00 
Islip, N. V. .......... 8,047 
Ithaca, Mich......... 2,000 
Jackson, Md.. ... 6,793 
Jackson, Miss.. ...... GOL 
Jackson, Ohio........ 4,618 
Jamaica, N. Y........ 13,646 
Jamestown, N. Dak.. 2,310 
Jeannette, Pa........ 4,000 
Jefferson, Tex........ 3,070 
Jefferson, Wis........ 2,431 
Jefferson City, Mo... 6,732 
Jellico, Tenn ........ 2,'00 
Jemes, N. Mex....... 2,500 
Jermyn, Pa.......... 2,600 
Jersey Shore, Pa...... 2,000 
Jerseyville, Ill. ..... 3,204 
Jewett City, Conn.... 3,110 
Johnson City, Tenn.. 4,265 
Johnstown, N. Y..... 8,000 
Jonesboro, Ark....... 2,51") 
Joplin, Mo...... ..... 9,909 
Junction City, Kan... 4,477 
Kane, Pa........ ..... 3,000 
Kankakee, Ill........ 8,000 
Kaukauna, Wis...... 5,000 
Kearney, Nebr...... - &,350 
Keene, N. H......... 7,446 
Keeseville, N. Y...... 2,542 
Kendallville, Ind..... 2,970 
Kennebunk, Me...... 3,168 
Kennebunk Port, Me. 2,205 
Kenosha, Wis........ 6,529 
Kensington, Ill...... 3,000 
Kent, Ohio .........- 3,39 
Kenton, Ohio........ 5,400 
Kewanee, Ill. ........ 4,55¢ 
Key Port, N. J....... 3.063 
Keyser, W. Va....... 2,814 
Killingly, Conn....... 7,025 
Kingman, Kans..... - 2,500 
Kingston, Pa.......-. 2,381 
Kinston, N. C..ess... 2,101 
Kirksville, Mo. ...... 3,491 
Kirkwood, Mo........ 2,000 


Knoxville, II........ 
Knoxville, Towa..ccce 
Kokomo, Ind......... 
Kosciusko, Mies...... 
Krebs, Ind. T........ 
Lacon, Ill... .cc.ceeee 
Laconia, N. H........ 
La Fayette, La....... 
La Grange, Fla....... 
La Grange, Iil........ 


Lake City, Fla....... 
Lake City, Minn...... 
Lake Geneva, Wis.... 
Lake Village, N. H... 
Lamar, Mo........... 
lambertville, N. J.... 
Lampasas, Tex....... 
Lancaster, Mass ...0. 
Lancaster, N. H.css. 
Lancaster, Ohio.... . 
Lanesboro, Pa........ 
Lansford, Pa..... we 
Lapeer, Mich..ccce... 
Laporte, Ind... 
laramie, Wyo........ 
Larned, Kans........ 


Laurel, Del...... .... 
Laurel, Md......cccoe 
Laurens, 3. C... 
Lawrence, Kans 
Lawrenceburg, Ind... 
Laynesville, Ky..... > 
Layton, N. J..... 
Lead, 8. Dak...... ; 
Lebanon, III.......... 
Lebanon, Ind........ 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Lebanon, Mo . 
Lebanon, N. H... errr 
Lebanon, Ohio.. 
Lebanon, Tenn........ 
Lee, Ind....... 
Lee, Mass eseeeoeroevecs 
Leechburg, Pa... 
Leetonia, Ohio.. 
Lehigh, Ind. T....... 
Lehighton, Pa.....+.. 
Leicester, Mass.....0. 
Leisenring, Pa........ 
Le Mars, Iowa.....-+- 
Lemont, Ill 
Lenox, Maas.... 
Leominster, Maas... 
Le Roy, N. V........ 
Lewes, Del .......... 
Lewisburg, Pa........ 
Lewistown, III........ 
Lewistown, Pa....... 
Lexington, Masa... .. 
Lexington, Mo....... 
Lexington, Va........ 
Liberal, Mo......... $ 
Liberty, N. V........ 
Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lincoln, Ill.. 
Lincoln, Kans. (ELEELE) 
Lisbon, Me........+.. 
Lisbon, N. H......ees 
Litchfield, Conn...... 
Litchfield, Ill........ 
Litchfield, Minn...... 
Little Falls, Minn.... 
Little Falls, N. ¥..... 
Littleton, N. H....... 
Lock Haven, Pa...... 
Lockland, Ohio....... 
Lockport Ill...essee. 
Logan, Ohio.... 
Logan, Utah.. 
London, Ohio.......+e 
Long Branch, N.J.. 
Long Branch City,N. J. 
Long — Mass.. 
Longview, Tex 
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' Manti, Utah. 
Manville, R. I. 


RD. sccccce 


Lorain, ae OF 


Louisiana, Mo...... —— 


Lowell, Mich.. 
Lower Lake, Cal, Cal,..... 
Lowville, N. ¥....... 
Lubec, Me.. 
Ludington, TEREE] 
Ludlow, Ky....... 
Luzerne, Pa.. 
Lykens, Pa......sco.. 
Lyndonville, Vb. cccce 
Lyons, Iowa. —X — 
Lyons, N. Y 
McAlester, Ind. T.... 
McComb, Miss........ 
McKees Rocks, Pa... 
McKinney, Tex....... 
McMinnville, Tenn... 
McPherson, Kans — 
Machias, Me........ 
Macomb, Ill.. 
Macon, Mo.. EAT 
Madison, Ga.......... 
Madison, Ind....e..0. 
Madison, N.J ee@eeseee 
Madison, S. Dak...... 
Madisonville, Ky. 
Madisonville, Ohio... 
Magnolia, Ala... 
Malvern, ArK........ 
Manasquan, N.J..... 
Manchester, Conn.... 
Manchester, Iowa.... 
Manchester, Pa. 
Manchester, Va. 
Manhasset, N.Y..... 
Manhattan, Kans..... 
Manistique, Mich..... 
Manitowoc, Wis..... . 
Mankato, Minn....... 
Manor Station, Pa.... 
Mansfield, Mass...oc. 


Maplewood, I]l....... 
Maquoketa, Iowa..... 
Marblehead, Mass.... 
Marcellus, N. Y...... 
Marietta, Ghivcscecacs 
Marietta, III.......... 
Marietta, Pa........+ 
Marine City, Mich.... 
Mariner Harbor, N. Y. 
Marion, Ala. eaeorseeeee 
Marion, Ind...... 
Marion, Towa... ..s.ee 
Marion, Kans.... .... 
Marion, N. V......... 
Marling, Ind......... 
Marseilles, N. Y...... 
Marshall, Mich....... 
Marshall, MO .ccccocce 


Marshall, Tex....... . 
Marshalltown, Iowa.. 
Marshfield, Wis..... r 


Martinsburg, W. Va.. 
Martinsville, Ind... . 
Martinsville, Va...... 
Marysville, Cal....... 
Marysville, Kans..... 
Maryville, Mo........ 
Mascoutah, IIl....... 
Mason City, Ill.. 
Mason City, Iowa..... 
Matteawan, N. ¥..... 
Mattoon, It. ee esveeese 
Mauch Chunk, Pa.... 
Mauricetown, N.J.... 
Mayfield, Ky...... — 
Maynard, Masas....... 
Maysville, Ky........ 
Meadville, Pa........ 
Mechanic Falls, Me.. 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
Media, Pa.......ee00. 
Medina, N.Y.. 
Medway, Maass.. 
Melrose, Mass........ 
Menasha, Wis.. 
Mendota, Ill......... 
Menomonie, Wia..... 
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pale r, Park, ....oo 
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Merrill, Wis.......... 
Merrimac, Mass..... ° 
Methuen Mass — 


Middleboro, Mass..... 
Middleburg, Pa....... 
Middlebury, Vt...... è 
Middlesboro, Ky...... 
Middletown, Pa...... 
Midland, Mich...... a 
Midway, Pa.......... 


Milford, N. H........ 
Millburn, N. J. ...... 
Millbury, Mags....... 
Millcreek, Ill......... 
Milledgeville, — ee 
Millville, — 
Millville, N.J.. ; 
Milton, Fla.......... ; 


Mineral Point, Wis... 
Miners Mills, Pa — 
Minersville. Pa....... 
Mineville, N. Y.....0¢ 
Minneapolis, Kans.. 
Minonk, lll.....-.... 


Missoula, Mont....... 
Missouri Valley, Iowa. 
Mitchell, S. Dak..... 
Moberly, Mo......... . 
Modesto, Cal. emweevnese 
Monett, Mo.. 
Monmouth, 


cee seeenee 
-@eeoeesn 


Montague City, Mass. 
Montclair, N.J...... 
Montgomery, N.Y... 
Montgomery City, Mo. 
Montpelier, Vt....... 
Montville, Conn...... 
Moorhead, Minn...... 
Moosup, Conn...... os 
Morenci, Mich.. 


Morris Run, Pa... 
Morristown, N. J..... 
Morristown, Vt....... 
Moscow, Idaho.. 


Moss Point, Miss..... 
Mound City, Ill....... 
Mound City, Mo...... 
Moundsville, W. Va... 


.Mount Carmel, Ill... 
Mount Carmel, Pa.... 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Mount Holly, N. J... 
Mount Kisco, N. Y... 
Mount Morris, N. Y.. 
Mount Olive, Ill...... 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
Mount Pleasant, Pa... 
Mount Pleasant, ag 
Mount Sterling, Ill.. 
Mount Sterling, Ky... 
Mount Vernon, Ill.. 
Mount Vernon, Ind.. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.. 
Muchakinock, Iowa... 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.. 
Murphysboro, Ill..... 
Muscogee, Ind. T..... 
Mystic, Conn....c.aee 
Nantucket, Mass..... 


Neperville, I... 


a Napoleon, Ohio....... 
2,184 | Nashoba, TTR — 
2,500 Nashville — 
6,900 Natoh Rhochsa. ia — 
2,683 | Natick, Mass......... 
4,816 National Military 
8,679 | Home, Ohio........ 
8,000 | Naugatuck, Conn..... 
4,789 | Navasota, Tex........ 
,065 | Needham, Mass....... 
5,100 | Neenah, Wis......... 
2,500 | Negaunee, Mich...... 
4,200 | Neillaville, Wis....... 
4,500 | Nelsonville, Ohio..... 
2,285 | Neosho, Mo......... s 
2,000 | Nephi, Utah..... — 
8,800 | Nevada, Mo.......... 
8,000 | New Albany, Ind..... 
8,780 | Newark, N. Y........ 
8,014 | Newbern, N.C....... 
,023 | Newberry, Pa........ 
4,728 | Newberry, S.C... ... 
2,000 | New Braunfels, Tex.. 
8,306 | New Bremen, Ohio. .. 
- 6,096 | New Brighton, Pa.... 
9,957 | Newbury, Vt......... 
2,600 | New Canaan, Conn... 
4,278 | New Castle, Del...... 
5,305 | Newcastle, Ind....... 
2,694 | New Cumberland, 
2,075] W.Va... nee. ; 
3,498 | New Decatur, Ala.. 
8 000 | New Hartford, Conn. . 
2,000 | New Hartford, N. Y.. 
8,000 | New Iberia, La....... 
2,000 | New Lisbon, Ohio.... 
3,369 | New London, Wis..... 
2,500 | New Market, N. H.... 
2,809 | New Milford, Conn... 
2,205 | Newnan, Ga.......... 
8,218 | New Philadel phia,Ohio 
2,397 | Newport, Ark........ 
2,000 | Newport, N. H....... 
5,837 | Newport, Vt..... .... 
4,086 | Newport, Va......... 
5,246 | New Richmond, Ohio. 
2,000 | New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
3,865 | New Straitsville, Ohio 
8,650 | Newton, Iowa........ 
2,340 | Newton, Mass..... 
6,296 | Newton, N. J......... 
8,600 | Newtonville, Mass.... 
8,200 | Newtown, Conn...... 
2,600 | New Ulm, Minn...... 
4,500 | New York Mills, N Y. 
2,800 | Niagara Falls, N. Y... 
2,300 | Niantic, Conn........ 
5,0C0 | Nickerson, Kans.. 
2,265 | Niles, Mich. — aa 
2,200 | Niles, Ohio.... .. cone 
2,600 | Noblesville, Ind.... 
2,600 | Norfolk, Nebr........ 
9,000 | Normal, IIl........... 
2,100 | North Andover, Mass. 
2,500 | North Attleboro, Mass. 
4,000 | North Baltimore, Ohio. 
2,025 | Northbridge, Mass.... 
2,000 | North Brookficld, Mass 
8,000 | North Cambridge, Mass 
8,763 | North Danville, Vt .. 
8,243 | North Elmira, N. Y... 
4,742] Northfield, Minn..... 
5,376 | Northfield, Vt........ 
2,206 | North Hempstead,N.Y. 
2,600 | North Indianapolis, 
2,200] Ind. .............. 
4,918 | North Manchester, ae 
2,749 | North Platte, Nebr.. 
3,646 | Northport, N. Y ..... 
2,292 | North Saint Paul,Minn 
3,000 | North Tarrytown,N. Y. 
8,627 | Northumberland, Pa.. 
4,962 | North Vernon, Ind... 
4,710 | North Yakima, Wash. 
6,000 | Norwalk, Ohio......0- 
2,006 | Norway, Me.........% 
8,638 | Norway, Mich....... . 
5,000 | Norwich, N. Y..... ee 
2,000 | Norwood, Mass....... 
2,100 | Nyack, N. Y......... 
8,268 | Oakland, Me........ A 
2,600 | Oakland City, Ind.... 
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Oak Park, III......... 5,000 | Petersburg, Ill....... 
Oberlin, Kans........ 000 | Petoskey, Mich......, 
Ocala, Fla............ ,000 | Philipsburg, Pa...... è 
Oconomowoc, Wis.. 2,660 | Phillipsburg, N. J.... 
Oconto, Wis.......006 5,221 | Phænix, N. Y...... * 
Oil City, Pa.ccccoccce 10,943 | Phoenix City, Ala..... 
Oklahoma, Okla...... 4,180 Phenixville, Pa...... 
Okolona, Miss........ 2,200 | Piedmont, W. Va..... 
Olathe, Kans......... 3,290 | Pierce City, Mo....... 
Oldtown, Me......... §,276 | Pierport, Mi ‘sees 
Olean, NY caine 10,000 } Pierre, 8. Dak........ 
Oliphant Furnace, Pa. 4,075 | Pinckneyville, Ill..... 
Olney, III............ 828 | Pine Bluff, Ark...... r 
Olneyville, R. I...... 65,500) Piqua, Ohio.......... 
Olympia, Wash..... 4,098 | Pittsburg, Kans...... 
Olyphant, Pa......... 4,088 | Pittsfield, Ill......... 
Oneida, N. Y......... 6,062 | Pittsfield, N. H...... ° 
Oneonta, N ....... 6,268} Pittsford, N. Y...... è 
Opelica, Ala.......... 8,686 | Pittsford, Vt..... eve 
Opelousas, La......... 2,000 Plainfield, Conn...... 
Orange, Conn........ 4,500 | Plains, Piacere 
Orange, Muss......... 4,568 | Plantsville, Conn... e.. 
Orange, Tex.......... 8,168 | Plaquemine, La.... .. 
Grangeburg, 8.C..... 2,958 | Platteville, Wis... 
Oregon City, Oregon.. 5,000 Plattaburg, N Y... 
Orlande, Fia — 8,000 Plattsmouth, Nebr.. 
Orono, Me.......... - 2,796 | Pleasant Grove, Utah. 
Oroville, Cal........ - 2,000 | Pleasant Hill, Mo.... 
Osage, Iowa.......... 2,000 | Pleasanton, Cal....... 
Osage City, Kans..... 8,222 | Pleasant Valley, Pa... 
Oscoda, Mich......... 4,00) | Plymouth, Conn...... 
Oswego, Kans........ 2,522 | Plymouth, Ind....... 
Ottawa, Ill........... 9,971] Plymouth, Mass..... 
Ottawa, Kans........ 6,271 | Plymouth, Pa........ 
Ottawa, Ohio......... 2,000} Pocahontas, Va....... 
Otterville, Ill......... 000 | Pocatello, Idaho...... 
Ouray, Colo...... .... 2,850 | Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Owatonna, Minn...... 3,845 | Poland, Me.......... 
Owego, N. Y......... 5,117 | Polo, Ill........ ..... 
Owensboro, Ky....... 9,818 | Pomeroy, Ohio....... 
Owosso, Mich...... -- 6,544 | Pomona, Cal...... eve 
Oxford, Mass......... 2,719 | Pontiac, Ill eee 
Oxford, N. C...-..... 000 | Pontiac, Mich...... ee 
Oyster Bay, N. Y..... 18,788 | Poplar Bluff, Mo.. 
Painesville, — — 8,841 | Portage, Wis — 
Palatka, FlIa.......... 8,025 Port Cheater, N. Y.. 
Palestine, Tex.. — - 5,834 | Port Clinton, Ohio.. 
Palmer, Mass......... 6,520 | Port Gibson, N. Y.... 
Palmyra, Mo......... 2,625 | Port Henry, N. Y.... 
Palmyra, N. Y........ 4,262 | Port Jefferson, N. Y.. 
Palouse, Wash........ 6,000 | Port Jervis, N.Y... 
Pana, 11 — 6,067 | Portland, Conn....... 
Paola, Kans.......... 2,927 | Portland, Ind...... 
Paragould, Ark.. - 2,600 | Port Richmond, "N. Y. 
Paris, Ti eosece e@eeeecoen 6,049 Portsmouth, N? H... 
Paris, Ky.......... 5,505 Portsmouth, R. L. 
Paris, Me.........+. - 3,100 | Port Townsend, Wash. 
Paris, Tenn.......... 2,000 | Potsdam, N. — 
Paris, Tex............ 8,258 | Poultney, Vt.. 
Parishville, N.Y..... 2,375 | Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Park City, Utah..... - 4,000 | Prescott, Ark.... c... 
Parkersburg, W. Va.. 8,389 | Prescott, Kans....... 
Park Manor, III...... 8,000 Presque Isle, Me.,..... 
Parnell, Kana........ 7,245 | Preston, Conn........ 


Parsons, Kans.....-- 


Pass Christian, Miss.. 
Patchogue, N. Y 
Paulding, Ohio....... 
Paul Smiths, N. Y.... 
Pawnee City, Nebr... 
Paw Paw, Mich....... 


Peckville, Pa........- 
Peirce City, Mo....... 
Pekin, Tll......eee — 
Pella, Iowa.......... $ 
Pembroke, Me........ 
Pembroke, N. H...... 
Pendleton, Oregon.... 
Peoria, Iowa.... ...- a 
Pepperell, Mass...... . 
Perry, Iowa........ . 
Perth Amboy, N. 5. ; 
Peru, In eeeoeneneeeee 
Peru, Ind....eo.eseee 
Peshtigo, la eae ewes 
Petaluma, Cal ....... 
Peterboro, N. J... LE EEE] 


— — > 


Preston, Iowa........ 
Princeton, III. concen co 
Princeton, Ind.. 
Princeton, N J. 
Provincetown, 

Provo City, Utah..... 
Pulaski, Tenn ....... 
Pulaski City, Vt...... 
Punxsutawney, Pa.... 
Purcell, Ind. 
Putnam, Conn........ 
Quakertown, Pa...... 
Quanah, Tex....... ee 
Quitman, Ga... 
Rahway, N.J........ 
Ranches of Taos, N. 


eeeeee 
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Randleman, N. C..... 
Randolph, Mass...... 
Randolph, Vt........ 
Raritan, N. J...... ee 
Ravenna, Ohio........ 
Ravenswood, II...... 
Rawlins, Wyo........ 
Reading, Mass. .eccoe:. 

Reading, Ohio. ess... 
Red 
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Red Bluff, Cal.. eose.. 3,590 
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Red Cloud, Nebr..... 


Be idsville, N. U...... 
Reno, Nev......... Se 
Renova, Pa .....--.-- 
Republic, Mich....... 
Revere, Mass......... 
Reynoldsville, Pa..... 
beck, N. Y. (EE EJ 
Rhinelander, Wis..... 
Rice Lake, Wis....... 
Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
Richford, Vt. 
Rich Hill, Mo...... 
Richmond, Ky... --- 
Richmond, Me........ 
Richmond, Mo.....--- 
Ridgely, Tenn........ 
Ridgewood, N. J...... 
Rio Grande City, Tex. 


—— 
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Rockland, Me........ 
Rockland, Mass....... 
Rockport, Ind...... oe 
Rock Springs, Wyo... 
Rockville, Mass...... 
Rolla, Mo..... — 


Rushville, Ind........ 
Russellville. Ky...... 
Rutherford, N. J..... 


... eens 


Saint Augustine, Fla. 
Saint Charles, Mo.... 
Saint Clair, Mich..... 
Seint Clair, Pa...... i 


Saint Cloud, Minn ... 
Saint Elmo, Tenn.... 
Saint George, Me..... 
Saint Helena, Cal.... 
Saint Ignace, Mich... 
Saint Johns, Mich ... 
Saint Johnsbury, Vt.. 
Saint Joreph, Mich... 
Saint Louis, Mich.... 
Saint Mary, Ohio..... 
Saint Michaels, Md... 
Saint Peter, Minn.... 
Salamanca, N.Y...... 
Salem, Ind........ re 
Salem, Mo.... eee 
Salem, N. J.......... 
Salem, N. Y.......6. š 
Salem, N. C.. bsconoeo 
Salem, Ohio........0. 
Salem, Va... ......00. 
Salida, Colo..... — 
Salina, Kans......... 
Salinas, C -e@ eee eoves 
Salineville, Obio...... 
Salisbury, Conn....... 
Salisbury, Md........ 


Salisbury, N. c ..>oso 
Salmon Falls, N. H... 


Ban Diego, >) Sere ee 


CENSUS OF 1890. 


2,470 ) Sand Lake, N. Y 
8,258 | Sandwich, Ill........ 
6,277 | Sandy Hill, N. ¥.... 
2,562 | Sandy Hook, Conn ... 
3,920 | Sanford, Fla.......... 
4,000 | Sanford, Me........ ve 
4,500 | San Luis Obispo, Cal.. 
2,5u0 , San Marcos, Tex...... 
6,668 | San Rafael, Cal...... 
3,500 | Santa Ana, Cal...... 
8,450 | Santa Barbara, Cal.. 
2,100 | Santa Clara, Cal...... 
3,000 | Santa Cruz, Cal...... 
4,000 | Santa Fe, N. Mex..... 
2,2: 0| Santa Rosa, Cal...... 
4,007 | Saugerties, N. Y...... 
ae Saugus, Mass..... — 
rane Sault de de Sainte Ma- 
2,000 rie, Mich .......... 
2,500 Savanna, Il... — 
2 5u0 Savannah, Tenn...... 
2017 Saxonville, Mass..... 
3.562 Sayre, Pa............ 
"354 Sayville, N. V........ 
z Schuyler, Nebr....... 
ray Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
678 Scituate, Mass........ 
el Scottdale, Pa....... ee 
3.00 Scranton, Miss....... 
5'321 Searcy, Ark.......... 
"296 Seguin, Tex.......... 
7,39 Sehome, Wash.. ecef’o 
EA Selma, Ala........... 
2'000 Seneca, Kans......... 
1 Seneca Falls, N. Y.... 
rate: Seward, Nebr......... 
5'213 Sewickley, Pa........ 
308 Seymour, Conn....... 
2,308 | Seymour, Ind........ 
8,377 Sharon, Pa........... 
4,087 | Sharon Valley, Conn.. 
2,500 Sharpsburg, soaeonne 
6 950 Sharpeville, Pa....... 
2,350 Shawnee, Ohio....... 
2,600 Shawneetown, IJl.... 
8,000 | Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
6,070 Shelbyville, Ill....... 
003 | Shelbyville, Ind...... 
2,029 Bhelbyville, Ky...... 
700 | Shelbyville, Tenn.... 
ee Sheldon, Iowa........ 
* Shenandoah, Iowa.... 
6,075 | Sherburne, N. Y...... 
6,800 | Sherman, Tex.... ... 
a Shippensburg, Pa..... 
of Sidney, Ohio......... 
Hi oe Sigourney, Iowa...... 
’ Silver City, N. Mex... 
2,500 Sing Sing, N. Y....... 
3,689 Skowhegan, Me....... 
6,532 Slater, Mo...... ee hex 
mrt Slatington, Pa........ 
’ Sleepy Hollow, N. Y.. 
2.200 Smithtown, N. Y..... 
Fee Smyrna, Del......... 
’ Socorro, N. Mex...... 
6,580 | Soldiers Home, Ohio.. 
3,733 Somerset, Ky...... — 
3,500 Somerset, Mass....... 
3,002 Somersworth, N. H... 
2,006 | Somerville, N. J...... 
R Sonoma, Cal...... aes 
2,500 | South Abington Sta- 
2.000 tion, Mass.... es... 
6.612 | South Amboy, N. J... 
8.500 | Southampton, N. Y... 
2'500 | South Attleboro, Mass. 
7.500 | South Berwick, Me... 
2.278 | Southboro, Mass...... 
8'300 | Southbridge, Mass.... 
6'031 | South Chester, Pa.... 
2 340 | South Chicago, Ill.... 
2'275 | South Easton, Pa..... 
3,250 | South Eaton, Pa...... 
2.935 | South Evanston, Il... 
M 
4,436 , South Hadley, Mass.. 
2.100 South Hadley Falls, 
8,500 | Mass.........cceees 
4,005 Southington, Conn... 
yes l Bou Make Linden, 
, Cheacecopoo ooooe 


2,798 South Manchester, 


2,506 


Conn ease agaco 000 e 


3,662 | South Norwalk, Conn. 
3,670 | Southold, N. Y....... 
3,UUU | South Omaha, Nebr.. 
4,164 | South Orange, N. J... 
3,04 | South Pittsburg,Tenn. 
2,400 | South Williamsport, 


3,891 


PRs iii 66a Sh eee ees 


3,60u | Spanish Camp, Tex... 
5,040 | Spanish Fork, Utah .. 


2,889 | Sparta, Ill.... 


5,594 | Sparta, Wis...... Boe 
5,982 | Spencer, Iowa........ 
5,216 | Spencer, N. ¥........ 
4,270 | Springfield, Vt....... 
8,673 | Springvale, Me....... 


9,000 
7,018 


3,000 
3,144 
2,318 
8,000 
2,500 
2,757 
3,00 
1,6: 

2,278 
6,509 


> 


Spring Valley, lll.... 
Springville, Utah..... 
Stafford, Conn........ 
Stafford Springs, Conn 
Stamford, Coun...... 
Stanberry, Mo........ 
Standish, Me..... a 
Stapleton, N. V...... 
Statesville, N. C...... 
Staunton, Ill. 
Sterling, Iil.......... 
Stevens Point, Wis... 
Stockbridge, Mass.... 
Stoneham, Mass...... 
Stonington, Conn..... 
Stoughton, Maas...... 
Stoughton, Wis....... 
Stratford, Cenn...... 
Streator, Ill.......... 


2'774 Stuart, Iowa... eeees 
3 293 Sturbridge, Masa..... 
6.337 | Sturgeon Bay, Wis.... 
744 Sturgis, Mich......... 
2'101 Sturgis, S. Dak....... 
"000 Suffield, Conn.... (FE E] 
4.897 Suffolk, Va....... — 
3.290 Sugar Notch, Pa...... 
2 0u0 | Sullivan, Ind......... 
: Summit, N.J........ 
8 162 Summit Hill, Pa...... 
6.449 Sunbury, Pa..... — 
2'676 | Sumcook, N. H........ 
2'500 | Suspension Bridge, 
2'000 N. Y eovoeses ereveseosn 
2'470 | Susquehanna, Pa..... 
’oso | Sutton, Mass......... 
7 Swampscott, Mass.... 
8000 | Swanton, Vt......... 
4.903 | Swedesboro, N. J..... 
2000 Taberg, N. d CTE 
' ony, seeee eee08080 
Taftville, Conn....... 
‘ Talladega, Ala........ 
3.176 | Tallahassee, Fla...... 
3,100 Tallassee, Ala........ 
8,789 Tamaqua, Pa......... 
2,317 Tamarac, Pa.... ..... 
2.659 | Tampa, Fla...... avevi 
4. Taos, N. Mex........ ` 
4.468 | Tarentum, Pa......... 
2'574 | Tarrytown, N. Y..... 
2106 Taylor, Tex...... — 
6,207 Taylorville, Ill ...... 


kd 


2,000 


5,00 
8,189 
2,50 


Tecumseh, Mich...... 
Tell City, Ind.... eee 
Temple, Tex........ ‘ 


Tewksbury, Mass.. 
Texarkana, Tex...... 
Texarkana, Ark...... 


ga The Dallis, Oregon.... 


Thibodeaux, La...... 


y000 | Thomaston, Conn..... 
7,067 | Thomaston, Me....... 
9 


6,000 
5,616 
8,750 


; Thomasville, Ga...... 
| Thompson, Conn 


Thompsonville, Conn. 
Three Rivers, Mich... 
Thurlow, Pa 
Ticonderoga, N. Y.... 
Tipton, Ind...... 
Titusville, Pa...... — 
Tiverton, R., I........ 
Tomah, Wi 





Tonawanda, N.Y..... 7,138 
8,000 | Toronto, Ohio...... a vias 
4,600 | Torrington, Conn. 6,000 
7,675 | Towanda, Pa......... 4.165 
8,071 | Tower, Minn......... 4,500 
3,0U0 | Tracy City, Tenn..... 8,000 
4,00u | Traverse City, Mich... 4,800 
Tremont, Pa.......... 2,065 
8,000 | Trenton, Mise........ 6vll 
2,00 | Trenton, Tenn........ 2,440 
3,476 | Trinidad, Colo....... 5,500 
2,500 | Troy, Ala............ 3,448 
2,195 | Troy, Ohio.......... 4,590 
2,850 | Tuckerton, N. J...... 2,000 
2,036 | Tulare, Cal....... s... 2,100 
8,600 | Tullahoma, Tenn. .... 2,420 
4,164 | Turner, Ill....... 2 
8,500 | Turner, Me.......... 2,019 
2 558 | Turners Falls, Mass... 4,000 
4,530 | Turtle Creek, Pa...... 3,400 
4,526 | Tuscaloosa, .s..... 6,486 
15,686 | Tuscola, Ill.......... 2,000 
2,5L0| Tuscumbia, Ala...... 2,700 
2,067 | Tuskegee, Ala........ j 
,000| Two Rivers, Wis...... 2,870 
800 | Tyler, Tex........... 908 
2,750 one, Pa...... cooee 51% 
5,822 | Uhrichsville, Ohio.... 4,500 
7,888 | Union City, Conn..... 6,7 
2,182 | Union City, Ind...... 
6,115 | Union City, Pa....... 2,225 
7,346 | Union City, Tenn..... 2,500 
4,852 | Union Springs, Ala... 2,500 
2,470 | Union Springs, N. Y.. 2,000 
2,600 | Uniontown, Ala...... 000 
11,414 | Uniontown, Pa....... 6,858 
2,500 | Unionville, Conn..... 3,075 
2,074 | Upland, Pa.......... 2,266 
2,189 | Upper Sandusky, Ohio 8,668 
2,982 | Urbana, Ill.......... 8,800 
2,000 | Urbana, Ohio........ 6,499 
8,120 | Uvalde, Tex.......... 2,800 
6,000 Uxbridge, Mass TELKES 8,48 
2,586 | Valdosta, Ga......... 2,856 
2,222 ; Vallejo, Cal......-..- 6,904 
8,400 | Valley Falls, R. I..... 3,750 
2,819 | Valparaiso, ind....... 5,083 
6,766 | Van Buren, Ark...... 8,276 
8,163 | Vancouver, Wash.... 6,500 
Vandalia, Il......... 2,875 
8,500 | Van Wert, Ohio...... 5,548 
8.865 ; Vassalboro, Me....... 000 
8,180 | Vassar, Mich......... 2,000 
8,198} Ventura, Cal...... 8,000 
8,230 | Vernon, Conn........ 8,807 
2,063 | Vernon, Tex........- 8,100 
2,500 | Versailles, Ky........ 2,500 
6,500 | Victor, Ark.......... 2,300 
2,500 | Victoria, Tex........- 8,500 
2,100 | Vinal Haven, Me..... 2,600 
2,983 | Vincennes, Ind....... 8,315 
2,109 | Vineland, N.J....... 4,068 
,054 | Vinton, Iowa......... 000 
6,049 | Virginia City, Nev.... 6,837 
8,500 | Viroqua, Wis......... 3,000 
2,000 | Visalia, Cal.......... 8,000 
4,700 | Wabash, Ind......... 5,196 
3,901 | Wabasha, Minn ..... 2,487 
8,800 | Wahoo, Nebr........- 2,500 
8,300 | Wakefield, Mass...... 6.982 
2'500 | Walden, N. Y........ 2,860 
2,074 | Waldoboro, Me....... 3,596 
6,500 | Walhalla, S. C........ 2,250 
2,999 | Walla Walla, Wash... 7,500 
2,977 | Wallingford, Conn.... 6,538 
2,515 | Walpole, Mass........ 2,604 
$52 | Walpole, N. H....... . 8,163 
4,000 | Walston, Pa......... . 2,000 
3,015 | Walton, N. Y.......- 2,44 
8,500 | Wappingers Falls,N.¥. 4,500 
8,250 | Ware, Mass......... - 71,829 
2,840 | Wareham, Mags...... 8,451 
5,526 | Warehouse Point,Conn 3,000 
5,593 | Warren, Me.......... 2,300 
9,000 | Warren, Maas........ 4,681 
3,122 | Warren, Ohio........ 6,086 
7,000 | Warren, Pa.... ...... 5,288 
4,000 | Warrensburg, Mo..... 4,682 
105 | Warrensburg, N. Y... 2,000 
8,010 | Warsaw, Ill.........- 2,700 
Warsaw, Ind......... 3,559 
400 | Warsaw, ———— - 6,000 


Washington, Ga..... . 
Washington, Ill.. 


Washington, Ind. .... 
Washington, Iowa.... 
Washington, Mo...... 
Washington, N. J..... 
Washington, N. C.. 

Washington, Ohio.... 


waren, Pa. 2.006 


Waterloo, TL c.e. 
Waterloo, Iowa... 
Waterloo, N. Y....... 


Water Valley, Miss.. 
Waterville, Me....... 
Waterville, N. V..... 
Watkins, N. Y..... 
Watseka, Ill ...... 
Watsontown, Pa.. 2 
Watsonville, Cal...... 
Watsonville. PRsisiees 
Waukegan, Ill...... 
Waukesha, Wis.. 
Waupaca, Wis.. 
Waupun, Wis.. 
Wausau, Wis.. 


Wauseon, Ohio. . c.so * 


Wau watosa, Wis..... 


Weatherly, Pa... 
Webb City, Mo....... 
Webster, Mass........ 
Webster City, Iowa... 
Weedsport, N. Y..... 
Weir, Kans........... 


Wellesley, Mass...... 


Wellington, Kane.. 


Wellington, Ohio..... 


Wells, AMo. 


Wellsboro, Pa. . a 


Wellsburg, W. Va.. 
Wellston, Ohio. . 


Wellsville, N. Y.... a 
Wellsville, Ohio...... 
West Bethlehem, Pa.. 


Westboro, Mass ..... 
West Boylston, Mass.. 
Westbrook, Me ...... 
West Chester, N. Y.. 


West Chester, Pa..... 


Weat Covington, Ky.. 
West Duluth. Minn.. 
Westerly, R.I........ 
Westfield, Mass....... 
Westfield, M— 
Westffeld, N. Y...... 


West Haven, Conn.. 
West Hoboken, N. J.. 
West New Brighton, 
N. Yo sick. vevs cane ns 
West Newton, Pa..... 
Woest Plains, Mo...... 
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West Point, Ga...... ° 


West Point, Miss...... 
West Point, Va....... 


West Springfield, — $ 077 


West Superior, Wis.. 
West Union, lowa ... 
West Winsted, Conn.. 
Westwood, Ohio ..... 
Wethersfield, Conn... 
Wetumpka, Ala...... 
What Cheer, — aa 
Whateon, Wash 
Whistler, Ala. eco weve 
Whitefield, N, H----- 
White Hall, III..... 
Whitehall, Mich.. 
Whitehall, N. Y...... 
White Plains, N. Y. 


782 | White River Junction, 


J ree S 
Whitertone, N. Y.. 
White Water, Wis... 
Whitinsville, Mass. . * 
Whitman, Mass...... 
Whitney, S. C.......... 
Williamsburg, Mass.. 
Williamsburg, Pa..... 
Williamston, S. C..... 
Williamstown, Mass... 
Williamstown, Pa.... 
Willimantic, Conn.... 


Wilmington, Ill...... 


Wilmington, Ohio.... 
Winchendon, Mass... 


Winchester, ConD.cee 
Winchester, Ill, eeso: 


Winchester, Ind...... 
Winchester, Ky...... 
Winchester, Mass..... 


000 Winchester, N.H. . 


Winchester, Va....... 
Winchester Center, 


Windham, Conn...... 
Windham Center, Me. 
Windsor, Conn ..... A 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Windtield, Kans..... e 
Winooski, Vt........ š 


Winslows Milis, Me... 
Winsted, Conn....... 
Winston, N. Ona, 
Winterset, Iowa `...» 


Woodbridge, N. J.. 

Woodbury, N.J ..... 
Woodland, Cal....... 
Woodstock, Conn..... 
Woodstock, Vt.. eooo o 
Wooster. Ohio — 
Worthington, Ind. cose 
Wrentham, Mass .... 
Wyandotte, Mich.. 

Wymore, Nebr. cause 


Yaleta, T OX. wc cccccves 
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